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French  Fleet  at  Portsmouth,  247;  Ten  Years'  Increase 
in   the  Navies  of  the  World,  716. 

Navigation:  The  Commercial  Marine,  125;  The  "Whale- 
back  "  Steamers,  126 ;  From  Lakes  to  Sea  by  Water, 
126;  Tendency  to  a  Renewal  of  Maritime  Pursuits,  127; 
Employment  for  the  World's  Shipping,  127;  Jack  Tar 
under  Good  Queen  Bess,  196;  A  New  Submarine  Boat, 
447. 

Negi'o  Problem,  James  Bryce  on  the,  706. 

New  Caledonia,  Convicts  in,  195. 

Netv  Englander  and  Vale  lieview  reviewed,  737, 

New  England  Magazine  reviewed,  98,  737. 

Netv  Review  reviewed,  95,  214,  345,  733. 

Newsgatherer,  The  Press  as  a,  176. 

Newspapers,  English  and  American,  84;  The  Illustrated, 
176;  Newspapers  and  Public  Men,  446. 

Nihilist  Colony  m  Paris,  193. 

Nineteenth  Century  reviewed,  93,  212.  .344,  467,  603,  732. 

North  American  Review  reviewed,  b8,  208,  341,  463,  601, 
729. 

North  Pole,  Proposed  Expedition  to  the,  197;  Lieutenant 
Peary's  Expedition,  256. 

Norway :  Courts  of  Conciliation,  320. 

Overland  Monthly  reviewed,  471,  609. 

Pacific  States,  Commercial  Future  of,  574. 

Pan-Republican  C<ragress,  A  Proposed,  316. 

Papers  of  the  American  History  Association  reviewed, 
218. 

Paris,  The  Municipality  of,  69;  Nihilist  Colony  in,  193. 

Parliament:  Li^adership  of  the  Home  Rulers,  135;  Lead- 
ership oi  the  House,  135;  Estimate  of  Home  Rule  Major- 
ity, 321. 

Parnell,  Charles  S.,  Marriage  to  .Mrs.O'Shea,  15;  "The 
Uncrowned  King  of  Ireland,"  41(1;  Justin  McCartliy  on, 
583;  A  Conversation  with,  720;  Death  of,  372,  502;  Por- 
traits of,  418,  .502. 

Paupers  and  Colonization,  710. 

Pell,  Albert,  Poor-Law  Reformer,  62. 

Pension  Laws,  The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  on,  184. 

Periodicals  Reviewed,  87,  208,  ,341,  463,  600,  729. 

Pessimism  and  Despair,  Old- World,  598. 

Philanthropy,  Baron  de  Hirsch  on,  67. 

Piccadilly,  Andrew  Lang  on,  205. 

Planets,  Communication  with  Other,  725. 

Plumb,  Senator  Preston  G.,  Death  of,  6.56. 

Poet-Lore  reviewed,  97. 

Poetry  in  the  Magazines,  110,  225,  3.50,  474,  614,  741. 

Politics:  Political  Outlook  in  the  United  States,  128,  654; 
The  New  Pohtical  Party,  182;  Political  Changes,  2.52; 
The  Political  Issue  in  1892,-  318 ;  Political  Possibilities,443 ; 
The  Party  in  the  Political  System,  573;  The  Tariff  in 
Politics,  367;  The  Ohio  Contest,  367;  New  York's  Piv- 
otal Position,  .3(58;  The  State  Elections,  493. 

Politics,  Centripetal,  in  Europe,  11. 

Poor?  What  Shall  be  Done  for  the,  197. 

Pope?  Who  is  to  be  the  New,  591. 

Pope,  The,  France  and  Italy,  187. 

Pope  Leo  XIII. :  The  Encyclical  on  Labor,  186,  322,  .588 
Address  to  French  W^orkingraen,  379;  On  Duelling,  379. 

Popular  Science  Monthly  reviewed,  737. 
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Aberdeen,  Lady,  534. 

Ackerman,  Jessie  A.,  531. 

Adams,  Professor  Henry  C,  164,  523. 

Adler,  Dr.,  Chief  Rabbi,  London,  17. 

Adler,  Professor  Felix,  164. 

Albert,  Rev.  A.  E.  P.,  273. 

i^lexander  III.,  Czar  of  Russia,  506,  068. 

AUon,  Rev.  H.,  40. 

Andrews,  Bishop  Edward  G.,  266. 

Aribert,  Prince,  of  Anhalt,  133. 

Arnold,  Sir  Edwin,  517. 

Arthur,  Rev.  William,  268. 

Austria,  Prince  Francis  Ferdinand  of,  311. 

Baldwin.  Hcm-y  P.,  161. 

Balfo'.ir.  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.,  13,    548;    Caricatures  of 

549-.562. 
Balmaceda,  Jos6  Manuel,  359,  426. 
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Bayes,  Miss  Helen,  58. 
Bayiiss,  Kev.  J.H.,  273. 
Bea!,  Mr.  James,  19. 
Besant,  Mrs.  Annie,  540. 
Berry,  Rev.  C.  A.,  44. 
Bishop,  Princess  Bernice  Pauahi,  159. 
Bishoj),  Charles  R.,  160. 
Bodichon,  Mnie.,  19. 
Boies,  Governor  Horace  (Iowa),  370. 
Bond,  Rev.  John,  277. 
Booth,  Charles,  112. 
Borthwick,  Sir  Algernon,  257. 
Boulanger,  General,  423. 
Bourne,  Rev.  F.W.,  2(39. 
Bowman,  Bishop  Thomas,  266. 
Bradford,  Rev.A.H.,  45. 
Brooks,  Shirley,  141. 
Brown,  Cecil,  162. 
Brown,  Rev.  John,  44. 
Bryan,  Hon.  Thomas  B.,  4, 
Buckley,  Rev.J.M.,  272. 
Buell,  Caroline  M.,  529. 
Bunyan,  John,  42. 
Burnaud,  F.  C,  141. 
Burt,  Thomas,  M.P.,  380. 
Butler,  Josephine  E.,  .531. 
Butterworth,  Hon.  Benjamin,  5. 
Bymnu,  Wm.  D.,  495. 
Caiue,  Hall,  507. 

Campbell,  Governor  James  E.  (Ohio),  368. 
Canto,  General,  239. 
"Carmen  Sylva,"  133. 
Carse,  Matilda  B.,  531. 
Carter,  Joseph  O.,  155. 
Carter,  Rev.T.C,  273. 
Chatham,  The  Earl  of,  744. 
Clapham,  Rev.  J.  Ernest,  277. 
Clarkson,  General  J.  8.,  128. 
Columbus,  Christopher,  OKJ,  618,  619. 
Cooley,  Judge  Thomas  K.,  252. 
Crisp.  Charles  F.,  494. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  39,  49. 
Curtis,  George  William,  8. 
Dale.  Rev.R.AV^,  44. 
Damon,  Samuel  M.,  1.5('). 
Davidson,  Rev.  W.Theophilus,  277. 
Davis,  C.Wood,  177. 
Davis,  Colonel  George  R.,  3. 

Dawson,  Dr.  (x.N.,  S. 
Defoe,  Daniel,  42. 

Deucher,  Dr.  A.,  251. 

Dibbs,  Mr.,  .508. 

Dillingham,  licnjamin  F.,  161. 

Dillon,  John,  M.P.,  13.5,  245. 

Djevad  Pasha,  of  Turkey,  375. 

Dodge,  Mary  Mapes,  (iOO. 

Dominis,  John  O.,  148. 

Douglass,  Frederick,  242. 

Dragoniiroff,  M.,  674. 

Droz,  Dr.N.,  251. 

Duncan,  Bishop  \\'illiam  Wallace,  271, 

Edwards,  Rev.  Arthur,  27.3. 

Egaii,  Patrick.  240. 

Elkins,  Hon.  Stephen  B.,  6.58. 

England,  Princess  Louise  of,  133. 

Evans,  Rev.  Heber,  44. 

Fairbairn,  Principal,  44. 

Fa.ssett,  J.Sloat,  257. 

Fawcett,  Mrs.  Henry,  564. 

Ferguson,  Rev.  J.,  269. 

Fergusson,  Sir  James,  372. 

Fitzgerald,  Bishop  James  N.,  266. 

Fitzgerald,  Bishop  OP.,  270.     (See  note.) 

Flavin,  Alderman  M.,  M.P.,  652. 

Flood,  Dr.  Theodore  L.,  87. 

Florence,  William  J.,  660. 

Flower,  Roswell  P.,  257. 

Fonst'ca,  E-x-President,  6.50. 

Foss,  Bishoj)  Cyrus  D.,  266. 

Foster,  Hon. Charles  J..  647. 

Foster,  Bishop  Randolph  S.,  266. 

Fowler,  Bishop  Charles  11.,  266. 

Frey,  Mr.,  251. 
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Fry,  Rev.  B.St.  James,  273. 
Furniss,  Harry,  140. 
Galloway,  Bishop  C.C.,  271. 
Galton,  Captain  Sir  Douglas,  254. 
Germany,  Emperor  of,  and  Crown  Prince,  400. 
Germany,  Empress  Frederick  of,  391. 
Germanv,  The  Roval  Family  of,  395. 
Gerry,  Elbridge,  689. 
Gervais,  Admiral,  248. 
Gherardi,  Rear-Admiral,  242. 
Gibson,  Marion  Isabel,  531. 
Giers,  M.de,  .505,  677. 
Gillam,  Bernhard,  662. 
Gladstone,  AV.H..  139. 
Goodsell,  Bishop  Daniel  A.,  266. 
Gourko,  M.Josepli,  674. 
Granbery,  Bishop  John  C,  271. 
Graj',  Dwyer,  372. 
Green,  Dr.S.S.,  382. 
Greenwood,  Thomas,  383. 
Gregr,  Herr,  77. 
Grev}',  Jules,  2.59. 
Gribayedotf,  Valerian,  177. 
Gompers,  Samuel,  253. 
Hamilton,  Rev.J.W.,  278. 
Hamilton,  Governor,  of  Tasmania,  655. 
Haudin,  Hannibal,   18. 
Handy,  Moses  P.,  5. 
Hargrove,  Bislioi)  Robert  K.,  271. 
Harrison,  Frederic,  703. 
Hauser,  W.,  251. 
Hayes,  Ex-President  R.B..  384. 
Haygood,  Bishop  A.  G.,  270.     (See  note.) 
Hetdy,  Timothy,  M.P.,  501. 
Hendrix,  Bishop  Eugene  R.,  271. 
Hill,  Governor  Uavid  B.   (New  York),  369. 
Hirsch,  Baron  dc,  679. 
Holden,  Alderman  E.T.,  257. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  00. 
Horton,  Rev.  R.  F. .  40. 
Hovey,  Alvin  P.,  660. 
Huggins,  Professor  W.,  2.55. 
Hughes,  Rev.  Hugh  Price,  281. 
Hunt,  Mary  H.,  .531. 
Hiulbut,  Rev.J.L.,  273. 
Hurst,  Bishop  John  F. ,  266. 
Hypi)olite,  President,  of  Hayti,  10,  129. 
Ig'uatielf,  General,  679. 
Ireland,  Ai'chbishop  John,  7. 

Jackson,  General  Thomas  J.  ("Stonewall'"),  .568- 
Jackson,  W.L.,  6.50. 

Jersey,  Governor,  New  South  Wales,  655. 
Johnston,  General  George  D.,  646. 
Jones,  George.  139. 
Jordan,  David  S.,  380. 
Jovce,  Bishoj)  Isaac  W.,  266. 
Judd,  A.F.,  156. 
Kaiulani,  Princess  V.,  148. 
Kalakaua,  David,  King  of  Hawaii,  147. 
Kallay,  Herr  von,  77. 
Keener,  Bishop  John  Christian,  271. 
Kennan,  George,  667. 
Ke])pler,  Joseph,  511. 
Kerr,  Miss  Alice,  .58. 

Kev.  Bishon  Joseph  S.,  271.     (See  note.) 
Kiinball,  Kate  F.,  .533. 
King,  Rev.J.M.,  275. 

Kintore,  Governor,  of  South  Australia,  65i). 
Kossuth,  Louis,  316. 
Krehbiel,  Rev.  J.,  273. 
Labouchere,   Henry,  11- 
Lawson,  Edward,  257. 
Lathrop,  Mary  T.,  529. 
Leavitt,  Mary  Clement,  528. 
Le  Conte,  Professor  Joseph,  254. 
Lemon,  Mark,  141. 
Liliuokalani,  Queen,  14(). 
Livermore,  Mai'y  A.,  531. 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  137,  286. 
Lowther,  J.W.,  M.P.,  504. 
Lytton,  Lord,  ()57. 
McCormick,  Robert,  2.55. 
McCuUoch,  Rev.  Oscar  C,  656, 
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McDonald,  Ex-Senator  Joseph  E.,  19. 
McKiuley,  William,  Jr.,  368. 
McMilliu,  Benton,  49.5. 

Magalhaes,  Benjamin  Constant  Botelho  de,  314, 
Mahon,  The  O' Gorman,  19. 
Mallalieu,  Bishoj)  Willard  F.,  266. 
Marshall,  Rev.H.T.,  269. 
Maurier,  George  du,  140. 
Mearns,  Rev.  Andrew,  40. 
Meath,  The  Countess  of,  536. 
Melville,  Herman,  42S. 
Meredith,  George,  .567. 
Merrill,  Bishop  Stephen  M.,  266. 
Mills,  Roger  Q.,  494. 
Milton,  John,  42. 

Montt,  Jorge,  President  of  Chili,  499. 
Montt,  Admiral  Pedro,  240. 
Moltke,  Count  von,  3.52. 
Moltke,  Marie  von,  .565. 
Morier,  Sir  Robert.  373. 
Myers,  Rev.M.T.,  269. 
Naples,  Prince  of,  134. 
Newman,  Bishop  John  P.,  266. 
Nicholls,  Governor  F.T.  (Louisiana),  646. 
Ninde,  Bishop  William  X.,  206. 
Norman,  Governor,  of  Queensland,  655. 
O'Brien,  William,  M.P.,  135. 
Obrutscheff,  M.,  673. 
Onslow,  Governor,  of  New  Zealand,  655. 
Oram,  Miss  Blanche,  57. 
Page,  Thomas  Nelson,  705. 
Paget,  Sir  James,  258. 
Pain,   Barry,  .3.56. 
Palmer,  Mrs.  Potter,  6. 
Palmer,  Hon.  Thomas  W.,  4. 
Parker,  Rev.  Joseph,  40. 
Parnell,  Charles  Stewart,  418,  502. 
Parnell,  Mrs.C.S.,  503. 
Parton,  James,  518. 

Pattison,  Governor  R.E.  (Pennsylvania),  368. 
Peary,  Mrs.,  2.56. 
Pedro,  Dom,  of  Brazil,  649. 
Pell,  Albert,  663. 
Phelps,  W.W.,  241. 
Pillsburv,  Charles  A.,  173. 
Pitt,  William,  745. 
Piatt,  Hon.  Thomas  C,  369. 
Plmnb,  Preston  B.,  661. 
Pobedonostzeff,  M.,  677. 
Poole,  William  F.,  .381. 
Porter,  Robert  P. ,  522. 
Preston,  Monsitynor,  518. 
Proctor,  Hon.  Redfield,  252. 
Pugh,  Esther,  .529. 
Quain,  Sir  Richard,  2.58. 
Rastall,  Mrs.F.H.,  .530. 
Redmond,  J.E.,  652. 
Reid,  George,  258. 
Richter,  General  de,  678. 
Rodenburg,  Dr. Julius,  219. 
Rogers,  Rev.J.G.,  40. 
Rosebery,  The  Earl  of,  743. 
Roumania,  The  Crown  Prince  of,  379. 
Ruchonnet,  L.,  251. 

Russell,  Governor  William  E.  (Massachusetts),  370. 
Russia,  Czarina  of,  668. 
Sage,  Henry  W.,  382. 
Salisbury,  Lord,  11. 
Sambourne,  Linley,  140. 
Scheffer,  Ary,  351. 
Schenk,  Dr.K.,  251. 
Schreiner,  Miss  Olive,  61. 
Servia,  King  of,  248. 
Sherman,  Senator  John,  7. 
Smith,  Rev.C.W.,  273. 
Smith,  Hannah  Whitall,  .531. 
Smith,  Rt.Hon.W.H.,  M.P.,  136,  Sn., 
Somerset,  T^ady  Henry,  .527. 
Springer,  William  M.,  495. 
Spurgeon,  Rev.  Charles  H.,  16. 
Stanford,  Leland,  381. 
Stephenson,  Rev.T.B.,  267. 
^rrs,  Rev.R.S.,  45. 
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Sutherst,  Mr.,  14. 

Taylor,  Tom,  141. 

Taylor,  Bishop  A\'illiam  (Africa),  266. 

Tenniel,  John,  140. 

Theosojjhists,  Some  Prominent,  543. 

Thoburn,  Bishop  James  M.   (India),  266. 

Thurston,  Lor r in  A.,  157. 

Tillett,  Ben,  380. 

Tisza,  Koloman,  316. 

Toy,  Professor  Crawford  H.,  165. 

Twain,  Mark,  702. 

Vacaresco,  Helene,  133. 

Vannofsky,  M.Pierre,  673.* 

Velhagen,  Auguste,  729. 

Vicuna,  Claudio,  9,  .500. 

Vincent,  Bishop  John  H.,  266. 

Walden,  Bishop  John  M.,  206. 

Wales,  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of,  2. 

Wales,  Prince  George  of,  654. 

Walker,  General  Francis  A.,  175. 

Waller,  Rev.  David  J.,  277. 

Walsh,  Archbishop,  of  Dublin,  653. 

Warren,  Bishop  Henry  W.,  266. 

Warren,  Rev.O.H.,  273. 

Watterson,  Hon.  Henry,  128. 

Watts,  Isaac,  42. 

Waugh,  Rev.  Benjamin,  695. 

Welti,  President,  of  Switzerland.  1.30,  2.51. 

West,  Mary  Allen,  .5.30. 

Wharton,  Hon.  William  F.,  648. 

Wheeler,  Miss  Ellen  V.,  59. 

Wheeler,  Hon.  Hiram  C,  370. 

White,  Andrew  D.,  2.53. 

Whittier,  John  G.,  .509. 

Willard,  Frances  E.,  .525. 

William  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  .366,  390. 

Wilson,  Bishop  Alpheus  W.,  271.     (See  note.) 

Wilson,  William  L.,  495. 

Wischnegradsky,  M.,  677. 

Wood,  Genera]  Sir  Evelyn,  376. 

Woodbridge,  Mai-y  A.,  529. 

Wright,  Carroll  D.,  .521. 

Youmans,  Letitia,  .531. 
Poi'tuguese  Republic,  Probabilities  of  a,  715. 
Postal  Savings  Banks,  Plan  for,  321. 
Prague  and  its  Jubilee  Exhibition,  337. 
Prisim  Congress,  The,  384. 
Profit-Sharing  in  the  Pillsbury  Mills,  172. 

Quarterly  Review  reviewed,  215,  606. 
Quorum,  The,  in  European  Legislatures,  708. 

Race,  The  Degeneration  of  the,  718. 

Railway  Bridges,  Unsafe,  in  England,  136. 

Railways:  Government  Ownership  of,  177;  Theory  oi 
Railway  Rates,  178;  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
2.52;  A  Plea  for  Railway  Consolidation,  321;  Can  Rail- 
way Fares  be  Cheapened  in  England?  322;  English  Rail- 
ways and  the  State,  445;  The  Pike's  Peak  Railroad, 
599. 

Rain-Making,  Government  Experiments  in,  449. 

Ramie  Fibre  for  Steam  Pipes,  726. 

Record  of  Current  Events,  17,  137,  257,  388,  516,  658. 

Residential  Clubs  for  Young  Men  and  Women,  681. 

Roads  and  Highways,  Country,  321. 

Roumania,  The  Crown  Prince  of,  and  his  Love  Affair, 
133,  379. 

Russian  Literature:  Causerie,  99. 

Russia:  The  Peace-Keeper  of  Europe,  1.32,  248;  Russia  in 
Central  Asia,  378,  .507,  651 ;  The  Czar's  Foreign  Min- 
ister, .507;  American  Millers  and  the  Famine,  656;  Fail- 
ure of  Crops,  242,  378,  .587;  Russia  and  the  Dardanelles, 
246,  374;  Condition  of  Peasants,  -327;  Demoralization  of 
Russia,  436;  The  Czar  and  Russia  of  To-day,  667;  A 
Jew's  View  of  Russia,  712. 

St.  Nichox,as  and  its  Editor,  600. 

Salisbm-y,  Loi-d,  and  Imperial  Federation,  11 ;  Policy  of, 

132;  His  Government  Praised,  .584. 
Salvation  Army:  The  Farm  Colony,  709. 
Scandinavian  Magazines  reviewed,  221. 
Scientific  Meetings  at  Washington,  254 
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Scribner's  Magazine  reviewed,  9fi,  218.  348,  471,  608,  735. 

Sea-Fights,  A  Russian  Naval  Officer  on.  727. 

Senate,  How  Should  the.  be  Elected:-'  i:i3. 

Servetus,  How  Calvin  Hurued,  339. 

Smith,  W.  H.,  Death  of,  371. 

Social  Science  and  the  Ministry,  oOfi. 

Social  Science  Congress  at  Saratoga,  2."j3. 

Sociology  as  a  Science,  726. 

Soudan,  The  Regeneration  of  the  New,  712, 

Soul,  One  or  Many.  .")!»4. 

South,  Why  the,  was  Defeated,  574. 

Spain,  The  Floods  in.  379. 

Spanish  Magazines  Reviewed,  109,  223. 

Speech  Retween  Man  and  Reast,  ;U0. 

Spurgeon,  Rev.  Chai-lcs  H.,  IHncss  of,  Ifi;  Portrait  of,  16. 

Statistical  Undertakings  at  ^Vaslliugton,  519. 

Sultan,  The,  and  his  Cirand  Viziers,  375. 

Sununer  Roarder.  The  Significance  of  the,  20(5. 

Sunday  Observance,  576. 

Sun  Mvth  Theory,  A  Rurlesque  on  the,  340. 

Surgical  Operation.  A  Remarkable,  4.")(). 

Swiss  and  American  Constitutions,  72. 

Switzerland :  Six  Hundredth  Centennial  of  the  Republic, 
130,  250;  The  Swiss  Republic,  189;  Evolution  of  Democ- 
racy, 325;  The  Referendum,  581. 

Tait,  Archbishop,  Estimates  of,  590. 

Tax  on  Inheritance.  A,  71. 

Theatre,  A  Methodist  View  of  the,  202. 

Theological  Crisis,  Dr.  Rriggs  on  the,  66. 

Telepathy,  Mark  Twain  on,  703. 

Tisza,  Koloman,  Sketch  of,  316. 

Tolstoi,  An  Italian  View  of,  335;  Tolstoi  at  Home,  582. 

Treves,  The  Holy  Coat  of,  245. 

Triple  Alliance,  The,  Renewed,  11. 

Transit,  Rapid,  708. 

Universities:    University  of  New  York,  8;  The  Johns 
Hopkins,  198;  The  Lelaud  Stanford,  Jr.,  380,  450. 


University,  The,  and  Practical  Life,  704. 
University  Extension  in  America,  8,  63;  Pioneers  of,  451, 
lu  England,  5!>6. 

Velhagen  und  Klasing's  Monatsheftk  reviewed,  729. 
Virchow  and  Helmholtz,  Profpssors,  .595, 

Wat.es.   The  Prixce  of:    Character  Sketch  by  W.  T. 
Stead,  25. 

Walker,  General  Francis  A.,  on  InimigratKui,  1<.). 

War  in  Europe,  Cause  of  the  Next  Great,  311. 

Waugh,  Benjamin,  and  the  British  Children,  693. 

W.C.T.U.  World's  Congress,  .52.5. 

Welsh  Review  reviewed,  (i02. 
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Chicago 

and  the 

World's  Fair. 


In  a  year  of  comparative  dulness  and 
inactivity  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  and  for  the  world  at  large,  the 
city  of  Chicago — always  and  proverbially  expansive 
and  energetic — is  now  pre-eminently  the  busiest 
and  most  buoyant  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
If,  as  has  been  well  said,  the  greatest  exhibit  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition  will  be  Chicago  itself,  it 
is  also  true  that  by  far  the  most  notable  and  ap- 
preciable result  of  the  Exposition  will  be  found  in 
its  reaction  upon  the  city  where  it  is  to  be  held. 
Chicago  would  hardly  seem  to  have  needed  an  ad- 
ditional stimulus  to  progress ;  yet  its  success  in 
securing  from  Congress  the  location  of  the  World's 
Fair  has  proved  to  be  a  crowning  incentive  under 
which  the  magical  city  is  achieving  all  kinds  of 
new  magical  things  that  would  be  dazzling  beyond 
any  precedent,  but  for  the  sole,  incomparable 
achievement  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  after  its 
annihilation  by  fire  twenty  years  ago.  The  hard 
struggle  at  Washington  that  was  necessary  before 
Chicago  succeeded  in  securing  the  Exposition,  and 
the  harsh  taunts  and  criticisms  that  were  directed 
against  the  ambitious  "  upstart "  while  the  contest 
was  pending  and  afterwards,  are  already  seen  to 
have  been  exceedingly  fortunate.  They  aroused 
local  pride  to  the  point  of  working  miracles,  while 
they  served  also  to  discover  particular  defects  and 
lacks  upon  which  Chicago's  energy  could  proceed 
to  apply  itself. 

Thus,  in  anticiiiation  of  the  world's  critical 
presence  in  1893,  a  great  variety  of  public  and 
private  improvements  will  have  been  actually  ac- 
complished which,  but  for  this  definite  stimulus, 
might  have  been  delayed  for  decades.  If  Chicago 
were  much  smaller  and  less  rich  in  resources,  the 
Exposition  excitement  might  lead  to  an  unhealthy 
and  finally  disastrous  sort  of  inflation.  But  the 
Western  metropolis  is  quite  bej'ond  all  such 
dangers.  It  can  permanently  sustain  any  in 
crease  of  values  or  excess  of  business  and  prosperity 
that  the  Fair  may  occasion.     The  new  manufactur 


ing  developments  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs  are 
nothing  short  of  amazing.  The  construction  of 
new  business  buildings  of  all  kinds  is  jjroceeding 
upon  a  scale  that  nothing  in  any  other  city  in  the 
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world  would  even  suggest  as  comparable.  Great 
steel  framed  structures  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
stories  in  height  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  are 
among  the  novelties  that  are  already  becoming  mat- 
ters of  course  to  Chicago  people  The  famous  cable 
system  of  street  railways  is  ah'eady  inadequate  and 
elevated  roads  ai-e  building.  Two  years  will  revo- 
lutionize the  transit  system.  Chicago  has  never 
been  a  very  badly  governed  municipality,  if  com 
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pared  with  our  Eastern  cities,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  fairly  lionest  and  effective  outlay  of  the 
revenues  provided  by  the  tax-payers.  Its  parks  and 
boulevards  are  a  monument  of  wise  and  liberal 
policy.  Its  school  system  is  highly  creditable.  Its 
streets,  pavements,  and  ordinaiy  public  appoint- 
ments are  at  least  much  better  than  is  the  average 
in  American  cities.  It  has  always  dealt  with  the 
water  question  in  an  enlightened  way.  It  has 
entered  upon  a  vast  drainage  project,  that  is  to  be 
the  largest  undertaking  ever  assumed  by  an  Ameri- 
can city.  It  is  trying  the  experiment  upon  a  large 
scale  of  direct  municipal  electric  lighting.  Taking 
it  as  a  whole,  Chicago  is  the  stateliest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  world's  chief  population-centres, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Paris.  And  even  in 
the  French  capital  there  is  nothing  of  similar  kind 
and  extent  that  can  approach  in  magnificence  and 
beauty  Chicago's  grand  boulevard  system.  A  new 
city  on  the  Western  prairies  of  a  million  and  a 
quarter  inhabitants,  that  may  be  said,  practically, 
to  have  been  created  since  the  fire  of  1870,  cannot 
be  expected  to  contain  everything  that  is  desirable. 
But  it  would  be  a  sad  error  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  modern  civiliza- 
tion are  as  easily  mobilized  and  transferred  as  are 
the  modern  men  themselves ;  and  the  people  who 
now  inhabit  Chicago  are,  exactly  like  other  people, 
the  heix's  of  all  the  ages.     An  energy  localized  at 
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Chicago  that  has  effected  such  stupendous  material 
transformations,  has  not  created  a  commxmity  of  a 
low  order  of  intelligence.  It  is  not  a  little  interest- 
ing and  gratifying  to  note  the  social,  sesthetic  and 
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educational  progress  that  America's  second  city  is 
making.  Young  as  the  city  is,  it  is  building  up 
three  great  libraries  that  supplement  one  another  in 
such  fashion  as  to  promise  that  within  a  few  years 
Chicago  may  even  outrank  Boston -Cambridge  in 
this  regard.  It  is,  moreover,  preparing  for  college 
and  university  facilities  that  will  at  no  remote  date 
give  it  rank  as  one  of  the  world's  educational 
centres.  Considered  as  soil  in  Avhich  to  plant  seeds 
of  the  highest  forms  of  civilization  and  progress, 
Chicago  is,  perhaps,  more  promising  than  any  other 
large  American  city.  AVhen  one  has  duly  con- 
sidered the  development  Cliicago  Avill  have  made  in 
anticipation  of  the  World's  Fair,  tliere  remains  a 
large  field  for  wonder  and  speculation  in  considering 
the  subsequent  effects  ujion  the  city's  development 
and  character  of  so  potent  a  preceptor  as  the  Fair 
will  be,  with  its  thousands  of  brilliant  and  impres- 
sive object  lessons. 

wn  the  Fair  There  should,  ere  this,  have  been  a  total 

Be  a       abandonment,    in   every  quarter,    of  the 

Success?    n;iigtate,^  \^\q^  ^i-iat  Chicago  Avill  be  an 

imfortunate  place  for  the  Columbian  Exposition  to 
be  held.  Events  will  justify  the  designation  of 
Chicago.  The  development  of  the  new  world  that 
Columbus  discovered  four  himdred  years  ago  is 
what  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  mainly 
illustrated  by  the  Fair.  The  progress  of  the  western 
hemisphere  in  all  that  is  most  characteristic  can 
be  set  forth  at  Chicago  as  well  as  anywhere  else, 
and  probably  better.     Ideal  considerations  could,  of  j 
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course,  be  produced  in  favor  of  almost  any  locality. 
But  the  main  point  now  is  the  more  practical  one 
that  the  business  of  the  Fair  is  sufficiently  advanced 
to  warrant  the  unqualified  statement  that  there  will 
be  brilliant  success  in  every  respect.  Alleged  dis- 
sensions, delays,  and  financial  difficulties  at  Chi- 
cago were  grossly  exaggerated  by  many  newspapers. 
There  is  organization  of  gi-eat  strength,  coherency 
and  intelligence,  actively  promoting  eveiy  depart- 
ment of  the  work.  Not  less  important,  the  financial 
resources  of  the  Fair  are  to  be  unprecedented.  From 
$20,000,000  to  $2r),000,000  will  be  invested  by  the 
Exposition  Directory  and  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,  and  many  millions  more  will  be  pro- 
vided by  foreign  governments  and  by  private  per- 
sons, firms  and  companies,  and  by  the  holders  of 
various  concessions.  The  individual  States  will 
liave  appi'opriated  in  the  aggregate  four  or  five 
times  as  much  as  they  appropriated  for  the  "  Cen- 
tennial" at  Philadelphia ;  and  the  preparations  in 
general  are  ujjon  some  such  superior  scale  of  mag- 
nitude. The  group  of  buildings  for  Exposition  pur- 
poses have  been,  in  the  main,  designed  and  accepted  ; 
and  work  has  begun  upon  them.  They  will  far  surpass 
those  of  any  prevous  international  exhibition.  The 
site, — Jackson  Park,  including  about  a  thousand 
acres,  and  lying  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  city, — will  prove  an  advan- 
tageous selection.  It  is  certain  that  Mexico,  Central 
America  and  South  America  will  make  extraordi- 
nary efforts  to  be  conspicuously  represented  at  the 
Fair.      China   and  Japan,   whose   recent  activities 


have  been  so  obviouslj'  a  result  of  the  advancement 
and  influence  of  the  United  States,  will  quite  outdo 
themselves.  The  governments  of  Europe  will  be 
officiallj^  represented,  and  the  assurance  of  a  vast 
array  of  private  exhibits  from  Europe  for  all  de- 
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partments,  is  very  gratifying.  The  Fair,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is  to  be  far  more  than  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  world's  material  progress.  Besides  illus- 
trating in  every  visible  and  tangible  way  the  ad- 
vances of  modern  education,  it  will  convene  an 
international  educational  congress.  In  like  manner 
there  will  be  a  series  of  congresses,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  science,  social  well-being,  and  inter- 
national unity  in  various  special  dii-ections.  The 
Fair  will,  of  course,  have  its  full  share  of  audacious 
novelties  to  eclipse  the  Eiffel  towers  and  other 
striking  features  of  recent  European  expositions. 
Chicago  will  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
world's  fairs  up  to  date,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to 
surpass,  by  far,  all  previous  efforts.  But  it  has 
also  a  right  to  claim  the  enthusiastic  co-operation 
of  the  whole  country.  The  dedicatory  exercises,  for 
the  sake  of  the  observance  of  the  Columbian  quadri- 
centennial  anniversary,  will  occur  on  October 
13,  1892.  The  exposition  will  not  open  until 
May  1,  1893. 

Can  Chicago  be  ready  at  the  appointed  time?  is  a 
question  frequently  asked  in  a  tone  of  doubt.  Un- 
questionably the  date  can  be  successfully  met.  Two 
years  in  Chicago  is  as  a  decade  almost  anywhere 
else.  Will  Europe  really  show  a  keen  interest  in 
the  enterprise?  is  another  question  that  is  pro- 
pounded with  a  manifest  air  of  skepticism.     There 
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is  sufficient  reason  already  for  a  reply  in  the 
affirmative.  The  exhibits  and  the  travel  from 
European  countries  in  1893  will  far  surpass  the 
record  of  1876.  As  marking  the  actual  progress  of 
modern  civilization,  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
will  be  the  most  completely  representative  event  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  should  have  not  only  the 
ardent  well-wishes  of  every  American,  but  also  the 
support  of  localities  and  individuals  in  order  that  it 
may  depict  with  faithfulness  and  with  due  histor- 
ical perspective  the  development  of  every  portion  of 
the  United  States. 

A  New  -^^  analysis  of  the  immigration  statistics 
Babel  for  the  year  from  July  1,  1890,  to  July  1, 
Threatened.  -,ygj^  shows  how  much  of  serious  im- 
port there  is  in  the  efforts  of  Herr  Cahensly  and  his 
friends  to  secure  the  Papal  see's  co-operation  in  their 
scheme  for  the  perpetuation  of  European  tongues  and 
national  sentiments  among  the  immigrants  to  the 
United  States.  At  the  port  of  New  York  alone 
thex'e  arrived  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  405,604 
new-comers.  Of  this  total,  74,382  came  from  Ger- 
many, 70,776  from  Italy,  8r),424  from  Ireland,  33,- 
504  (chiefly  Hebrews)  from  Russia,  24,229  from 
England,  4908  from  Scotland,  252  from  Wales, 
29,415  from  Sweden,  10,932  from  Norway,  9043  from 
Denmark  (making  a  total  of  49,390  from  the  Scandi- 
navian coimtries),  26,433  from  Hungary,  26,539 
from  Austria,  24,256  from  Poland  and  8498  from 
Bohemia.  This  is  an  Engli.sh-speaking  country ; 
yet  in  the  past  year  less  tlian  16  per  cent,  of  our  im- 


migrant recruits  have  come  from  Eaglish-sy:)eaking 
lands.  For  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  if  the  few- 
arrivals  at  other  ports  wt-n^  included,  the  percentage 
would  not  be  materially  affected  About  half  of 
the  aggregate  number  have  come  from  Italy,  ivus- 
sia,  Hungary,  Austria,  Poland  and  Bohemia, — i.e., 
from  the  South  and  East  of  Europe, — and  tlie  great 
majority  of  these  are  unskilled  laborers  of  low  in- 
telligence. Fullj'  80  per  tent,  of  the  immigrants  of 
this  past  year  are  wliolly  ignorant  of  the  English 
language,  and  a  much  larger  percentage  are  ignor- 
ant of  our  institutions.  Yet  a  considerable  number 
of  these  people  will  actually  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  elections  three  months  hence  in 
Western  States,  and  practicallj-  all  who  go  into  the 
interior  and  West  will,  under  existing  State  laws, 
be  duly  qualified  to  vote  in  the  luesideutial  and 
congressional  contests  next  year.  It  is  high  time 
to  insist  that  the  English  language  is  so  essential  a 
part  of  our  social  and  public  life  that  no  foreigner 
seeking  admission  to  our  political  privileges  shall 
be  accepted  until  he  is  able  to  read,  write  and  speak 
the  language  of  our  laws  and  courts  of  justice, — the 
language  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  It  is  the  rapid  change  in  the 
character  of  immigration  that  makes  the  Lucerne 
Congress  of  last  December,  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings of  its  leaders,  so  worthy  of  attention  in 
this  country.  The  Lucerne  Congress  of  "Archangel 
Raphael  societies"  had  for  its  avowed  object  tlie 
consideration  of  tlie  best  means  of  procuring  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  their  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen  wlio  were  emigrating  to 
America.  They  deplored  the  loss  to  the  Catholic 
Church  that  came,  as  they  lamented,  tlirough  the 
lack  of  organized  methods  for  maintaining  nation- 
ality distinctions  in  the  United  States.  They 
favored  the  formation  of  different  parishes  and 
congregations  from  the  different  groups  of  immi- 
grants, with  priests  according  to  nationalit}',  with 
parochial  schools  i^reserviug  the  languages  of  the 
various  races, — priests  and  bishops  to  be  sent  out 
from  Europe  with  the  special  duty  of  maintaining 
race  distinctions  and  preventing  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  immigrants.  Herr  Cahensly,  a  German,  lias 
been  most  prominent  in  the  effort  to  secure  the 
Pope's  adoption  of  this  Lucerne  programme.  But 
there  are  various  prominent  prelates  and  lajnien  of 
Italy,  Austria-Hungar}',  Poland,  Boliemia,  Prussia 
and  Belgium  that  have  been  using  tlieir  influence 
with  the  Vatican  in  support  of  the  plan.  It  is,  then, 
refreshing  to  observe  the  vigorous  manner  in  which 
American  prelates  are  protesting.  Archbishop  Ire- 
land of  St.  Paul,  who  is  both  a  leader  in  good 
works  and  an  American  patriot,  denounces  Herr 
Cahensly's  plan  of  comi)aign  as  "insolent  foi'eign 
intermeddling."  Such  men  as  Ireland  are  aware 
that  the  Catholic  Church  nuist  be  American  in 
spirit  and  in  speech  if  it  would  succeed  on  this 
continent.  Cardinal  Gibbons  is  not  less  outspoken 
than  the  Northwestern  archbishop  in  his  disap 
proval  of  the  schemes  of  these  officious  zealots  in 
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Europe,  and  declares  that  Ins  indignation  and  as- 
tonishment are  aroused.  The  Vatican  is  doubtless 
fully  informed  of  the  attitude  of  the  true  leaders  of 
Catholicism  in  America  ;  yet  the  influx  of  Southern 
European  laborers  and  peasants  is  so  enormous  that 
it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  withstand  the  pressure  of 
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eiuent  to  reproduce  and  per- 
the  Babel  of  tongues  that  has 
to  the  best  progress  of  Southern 
.  The  American  people  should 
and  patriotic  Catholic  citizens 
lands  of  courageous  leaders  like 
and  Cardinal  Gibbons. 


Politics 
and  the 
Crops. 


Witli  all  the  growth  of  our  cities,  so 
strikingly  shown  in  the  census  bulletins, 
it  remains  true  as  yet  that  the  American 
people  are  predominantly  agricultural ;  and  the  mid- 
summer lull  in  public  affairs  of  all  kinds  is  much 
less  due  to  tlie  smaller  fact  that  city  folks  are  taking 
vacations  and  trying  to  escajje  the  heat,  than  to  the 
greater  fact  that  country  folks  are  wholly  absorbed 
in  their  care  for  the  matirring  crops.  Reports  from 
all  sections  indicate  a  crop  year  in  the  United  States 
of  almost  uuexami)led  bountifulness.  Anticipated 
export  requirements  also  seem  to  justify  tlie  opinion 
that  prices  will  Jiold  good,  and  that  tlie  farmers 
will  have  a  very  prosperous  year.  It  will  be  highly 
interesting  to  note  the  effect  that  comparativelj^  good 
times  for  the  farmers  will  have  upon  the  *  Farmers' 
Alliance,"  the  "People's  Party,"  and  the  monetary 
heretics  of  the  West  and  South.  Mr.  Erastus  AViman, 
noting  the  far  more  rapid  growth,  here  as  well  as 


in  Europe,  of  city  and  industrial  than  of  rural  pop- 
ulations, predicts  a  golden  era  ju.st  dawning  for  tlie 
food- producers,  and  announces  "the  farmer  on  top" 
at  last.  Senator  John  Sherman,  on  July  7tli,  wrote 
a  letter  on  the  silver  question  in  which  he  urgently 
deprecated  the  free  coinage  movement  and  declared  : 
"Our  productions  of  every  kind  are  increasing,  and 
it  seems  to  me  almost  a  wild  lunacy  for  us  to  disturb 
this  happy  condition  by  changing  the  standard  of 
all  contracts,  including  special  contracts  payable  in 
gold,  and  again  paying  gold  to  the  capitalists,  and 
silver  at  the  exaggerated  price  to  the  farmer,  laborer 
and  pensioner. "  It  seems  now  inevitable  that  the 
money  question  more  than  the  tariff  question  is  to 
be  prominent  in  the  electoral  campaigns  next  year. 
Meanwiiile,  the  country  is  for  the  moment  too  busy 
securing  the  crop  to  give  its  full  attention  to  Mr. 
Sherman  on  the  one  hand  or  the  "silver  men"  on 
the  other. 

The  fact  is,  that  fairly  good  times  have  already 
come  for  farmers  who  are  not  deeply  in  debt ;  and 
the  cardinal  need  of  American  agriculture  to-day  is 
a  more  scientific  and  intelligent  kind  of  husbandry 
than  has  heretofore  prevailed.  The  remarkable  in- 
terest that  the  West  is  showing  in  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute and  agricultural  education,  promises  well  for  a 
better  utilization  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  soil. 


SENATOR  JOHN   RHERMAX. 
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CHANCELLOR  GEORGE  WILLIAM   CURTIS. 

Tlu;  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
"i/«/"e'S''^^'il^   undoubtedly  be   gratified   to   know 

that  the  thorough  exposition  of  the  upper- 
most educational  topic  of  the  day,  "University 
Extension, "  which  was  prepared  for  the  Review  by 
Professor  H  B.  Adams  of  the  Jolins  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity and  which  was  published  in  last  month's 
number  has  since  been  made  the  basis  for  the  unan- 
imous award  of  a  ijrize  to  its  author  by  the  Regents 
of  the  Univeisity  of  New  York.  This  " University, " 
which  was  founded  in  1784  upon  a  plan  drawn  up 
by  Alexander  Hamilton,  has  always  had  a  board  of 
regents  and  a  chancellor,  and  has  had  a  certain 
authority  over  academic  education  in  the  State  of 
New  York  as  regards  examinations  and  the  granting 
of  degrees.  But  it  has  been  essentially  an  organization 
of  the  universities,  colleges  and  academies  of  the 
State, — all  of  which  are  entitled  to  be  represented 
in  its  annual  convocation, — rather  than  a  distinct 
estjiblislimcnt.  Recently  it  has  been  given  new 
duties  and  a  new  life,  and  Its  work  begins  to  attract 
national  attention.  It  has  been  given  the  control 
of  the  State  library  at  Albany ;  and  its  secretary 
and  general  executive  ofhcer  is  the  distinguished 
librarian  and  indefatigable  organizer,  Mr.  Melvil 
Dewey.  Its  accomplished  chancellor  is  Mr.  George 
William  Curtis.  The  library  at  Albany  is  rich  in 
works  ui>on  American  history,  legislation  and   the 


like.  Mr.  Dewey  has  organized  a  school  of  library 
experts,  is  co-ordinating  the  library  interests  of  the 
whole  State,  and  stimulating  the  growth  of  neigh- 
borhood libraries  everywhei'e.  The  library  issued, 
a  few  months  ago,  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  the 
laws  enacted  by  all  the  American  legislatures  that 
were  in  session  in  1890, — tiie  task  being  performed 
for  the  benefit  and  guidance  of  the  New  York  legis- 
lature in  its  recent  session.  Tliis  remarkable  bit  of 
j)rompt  library  news  gathering  and  compilation  is 
an  illustration  of  the  new  practical  uses  to 
which  the  old  "paper  university"  is  being  adapted. 
The  legislature  showed  its  appreciation  bj-  making 
a  grant  of  $10,000  to  be  used  by  the  regents  in  i)ro- 
moting  the  higher  education  of  the  people  by  means 
of  University  Extension  lecture  courses  supervised 
from  the  Albany  headquarters.  The  convocation 
of  the  university  for  1891  has  been  held,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  rule  that  recpiires  it  to  meet  on  the 
Wednesday  following  the  Fourth  of  July.  It  was 
attended  bj^  a  large  number  of  the  representative 
educational  leaders  and  workers  of  New  York  and 
of  other  States ,  and  its  discussions  of  such  themes 
as  physical  education,  college  athletics,  scientific 
and  technical  schools,  co  education,  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women,  the  practical  co-ordination  of  our 
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universities,  colleges  and  academies  into  a  har- 
monious system,  and  the  best  means  for  making 
Universit}^  Extension  work  successful,  were  stimu- 
lating and  timely,  and  were  especially  significant 
as  showing  the  rapid  advancement  American  educa- 
tional methods  are  making  in  the  direction  of  actual 
American  needs.  The  University  of  New  York  is 
entering  upon  a  career  of  brilliant  usefulness  with 
new  and  unique  methods  which  have  the  merit  of 
peculiar  adaptation  to  existing  conditions.  Several 
other  States  might  with  advantage  create  a  similar 
institution. 

Preparina  "^'^^  British  and  American  governments 
for        have    taken    steps  to  secure    the  expert 

Arbitration,  g^jtigj^ce  tliat  will  be  needed  in  pre- 
paring their  respective  arguments  on  the  Be- 
ring Sea  sealing  question  for  the  court  of  arbitra- 
tion. Sir  George  Baden-Powell  of  England  and  Dr. 
G.  N.  Dawson  of  Canada  are  the  commissioners 
whom  the  British  govei'nment  has  appointed  to 
make,  in  its  behalf,  a  thorough  inquiry  into  all  that 
concerns  seal  fishing  in  the  North  Pacific.  They 
had  reached  the  coast  by  the  middle  of  July,  and  on 
the  17th  they  took  evidence  at  Victoria.  Dr.  Daw- 
son is  a  son  of  Sir  William  Dawson,  the  distin- 
guished president  of  McGill  University,  and  he  is 
famous  as  a  geologist,  naturalist  and  explorer.  A 
better  man  covild  not  have  been  chosen  by  the  British 
authorities.  Professors  Mendenhall  and  Merrian, 
who  represent  the  United  States  as  Bering  Sea 
commissioners,  sailed  for  Alaska  from  San  Francisco 
on  the  United  States  steamer  Albatross,  on  July 
16.  In  pursuance  of  orders  from  Washington,  the 
United  States  ship  Marion  sailed  from  Port  Town- 
send,  Washington,  on  Monday,  July  18th,  to  aid  in 
patrolling  the  Bering  Sea  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  close  season.  All  things  now  point  to  an  early, 
orderly  and  reasonable  settlement  of  international 
differences  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

jf^^  President  Balmaceda,  of  Chili,  approaches 
Warring  the  end  of  his  term  of  officf  ^>  He  was 
Chilians,  installed  on  September  21,  1886,  and  his 
five  j^ears  will  end  in  the  coming  September.  The 
new  elections  have  occurred  under  his  auspices,  and 
a  congress  has  been  chosen  that  has  confirmed  to 
Bahnaceda  all  the  arbitrary  authority  he  had  pre- 
viously assumed.  He  has  been  formally  endowed 
with  autocratic  power,  and  he  has  unliniited  right 
to  arrest  and  imprison  his  opponents,  to  muzzle  the 
press,  to  raise  and  expend  money,  to  abolish  laws, 
or  to  suspend  officials.  He  would  seem  to  be  exer- 
cising his  power  as  absolute  dictator  with  a  bold 
and  unscrupulous  hand.  Meantime  his  successor 
has  been  chosen,  the  president-elect  being,  of 
course,  Balmaceda' s  tool.  The  revolutionary  party 
is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  international 
recognition,  but  witli  scant  success.  A  recent  bat- 
tle in  the  north  seems  to  have  gone  against  Bal- 
maceda ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  permanent 
gains  on  the  part  of  tlie   insurgents.     The  most  im- 


portant news  concerning  the  Chilian  situation  comes 
from  Paris  and  is  to  the  effect  that  the  new  cruisers 
which  were  being  fitted  out  for  Balmaceda  and 
which  had  been  detained  by  the  French  courts, 
have  been  released  and  have  sailed  for  Chili.  The 
new    ships    which    had    been    oixlered    in    Europe 
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would,  if  safely  in  possession  of  Balmaceda's 
government,  turn  the  scale  entirely  against  the  in- 
surgents, whose  strength  has  been  almost  wholly 
naval.  It  is  idle  to  predict  the  outcome  of  the 
civil  war,  with  the  news  reports  so  shamefully 
garbled  by  one  side  or  the  other. 

If  Balmaceda's  absolutism  is  harsli,  with 
^^Turafu'""  ^  desperate  civil  war  on  his  hands,  it  is 

at  least  not  so  vindictively  bloody  as  that 
of  Hyppolite,  the  colored  tyrant  of  Hayti,  Avho,  with 
his  wild  soldiery  has  been  enacting  a  reign  of  terror 
in  that  wretched  island.  The  condition  of  Hayti, 
as  well  as  that  of  some  other  West-Indian,  Central- 
American  and  South-American  republics,  shows  us 
how  little  guaranty  for  individual  liberty  and  for 
the  ordinary  rights  of  citizenship  there  may  be  in 
the  mere  possession  of  paper  constitutions  and 
nominally  democratic  institutions.  Without  some 
real  political  capacity  and  character  in  the  body  of 
the  people,  free  government  is  a  farce,  and  revo 
lutions  and  fierce  autocracies  alternate  swiftly. 

According  to  the  Haytian  constitution,  the  Presi- 
dent must  be  elected  by  the  people.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  President  in  recent  years  has  been  chosen  in 
almost  every  way  but  the  lawful  one.  He  has  in 
several  instances  been  chosen  by  the  two  houses  of 
Congress  sitting  as  a  National  Assembly ;   he  has 
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been  chosen  by  tlie  troops,  he  has  been  selected  by 
the  delegates  to  party  conventions  and  installed 
without  the  formality  of  a  popular  election.  Re- 
publican  government    in   Ilayti    is   a   curious  ad- 


HVPPOLITE. 

mixture  of  chaos  and  formality.  The  productivity 
of  the  island  is  enormous ;  but  without  some 
guarantee  against  civil  war  and  social  disorder — 
and  none  is  in  prospect — there  can  be  no  proper 
development  of  latent  resources. 

The  German  On  the  20th  of  June,  the  Emperor  William 

Emperor     dosed  the  Prussian  Parliament  in  a  speech 
on  His  ^ 

Travels,     which,  after  referring  with   satisfaction 

to  the  re-establishment  of  peace  with  the  Catholic 
church,  and  after  alludiug  with  liope  to  the  vital 
development  in  communal  life  expected  from  the 
new  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  rural  communes, 
concluded  by  a  declaration  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
fear  that  the  blessings  of  peace  were  imperilled. 
The  maintenance  of  peace,  he  said,  was  the  constant 
endeavor  of  this  young  father  of  his  country.  Hav- 
ing said  tliis,  he  [noceeded  to  give  practical  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  speech  by  setting  off  on  one 
of  his  foreign  tours.  This  time  he  visited  Holland, 
where  the  Socialists  lamented  tlie  expenditure  en- 
tailed by  the  Imperial  visit,  and  declared  it  fore- 
shadowed the  peaceful  annexation  of  Holland  by 
Germany.  He  went  on  to  England,  wliere  unwonted 
demonstrations  of  welcome  awaited  him.  Seldom  lias 
a  monarch  so  completely  reversed  public  sentiment 
as  the  Kaiser.  Twelve  months  ago  he  was  one  of 
the  least  popular  of  European  sovereigns  in  tlie 
opinion  of  the  British  people  ;  to-day  no  one  stands 
higher  in  their  esteem.  No  sovereign  has  done  more 
to  rehabilitate  monarchy  in  tlie  opinion  of  the 
democracy. 


Aspects  of  ^'    '^^^    heen   impossible   to   convince  a 
the  Visit,    large   portion   of   the  English  public,  to- 

to  England,  ^^^^lex  with  the  entire  outside  world,  that 
the  Emperor's  visit  to  England  has  not  been  a  po- 
litical one.  The  newspapers  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Germany  and  America  have  been 
full  of  reports  and  discussions  touching  tlie  relations 
between  tlie  British  government  and  the  Triple  Al- 
liance. In  all  the  discussions,  it  is  needless  to  say. 
the  young  Emperor  has  occupied  the  central  place. 
He  is  absorbed  early  and  late,  every  day,  with  mo- 
mentous public  questions  for  the  actual  treatment 
of  which  he  holds  an  appalling  responsibility.  And 
this  weight  of  duty  and  authority  seems  to  be  de- 
veloping the  best  attributes  of  his  personal  cliaractc  r 
with  almost  unprecedented  rapidity.  The  contrast 
between  his  life  and  that  of  the  leading  masculine 
member  of  the  royal  house  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  so  emphasized  of  late  that  it  gives  added  im- 
pressiveness  to  every  part  of  Mr.  Stead's  character 
study  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  appears  this 
month  in  both  the  English  and  the  American 
editions  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  And  the 
personal  character  and  daily  occupations  of  the  two 
men  are  in  tliemselves  highly  instructive  as  illus 
trating  the  differences  between  the  constitutional 
systems  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  The  most 
noteworthy  event  of  tlie  Emperor's  sojourn  in  Eng- 
land was  his  prolonged  conference  with  Lord  Salis- 
bury at  Hatfield.  The  presence  of  AVilliam  in 
England  has  been  oliserved  by  France  witli  the  most 
acute  annoyance,  and  it  would  not  now  be  easy  to  con- 
vince Frenchmen  or  their  political  friends  that  Lord 
Salisbury  has  not  entered  into  some  sort  of  arrange- 
ment with  Germany,  Italy  and  Austria  that  would 
add  England's  support,  under  certain  possible  con 
tingencies,  to  the  war  alliance  of  those  powers. 
England  is  supposed  to  be  apprehensive  of  Russia's 
intentions  on  the  frontiers  of  India  and  in  the 
direction  of  Constantinople,  and  persistently  averee 
to  French  pretensions  in  Egypt ;  and  these  are  as- 
signed among  other  things  as  motives  for  Eng- 
land's co-operation  with  the  Triple  Alliance  to 
prevent  a  concerted  and  aggressive  movement  by 
France  and  Russia  against  the  Avorld's  peace.  ]Mr. 
Henry  Labouchere,  the  conspicuous  radical  poli- 
tician, has  won  tlie  gratitude  of  France  by  liis  re- 
peated attacks  upon  Lord  Salisbury  and  liis  per- 
sistent but  fruitless  efforts  to  draw  out,  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  a  statement  from  the  ministry 
of  its  relations  with  European  policies.  Thus  it 
hajipens  that  in  any  consideration  of  the  immediate 
political  aspects  of  the  Emperor's  visit  to  England, 
Mr.  Labouchere  and  Lord  Salisbury  are  the  men  of 
the  month,  affording  a  very  curious  contrast  to  one 
another,  while  tlie  Emperor  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  have  been,  as  social  personages,  the  pre- 
eminently conspicuous  figures  of  the  whole  world, 
tempting  journalists  to  numberless  articles  setting 
the  two  in  jiarallel  or  contrast.  It  will  not  be  pos- 
sible mucli  longer  to  refer  to  the  Emperors  youth- 
ful inexperience,  for  he  is  gaining  wisdom  fast 
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Lord  Salisbury  was  last  month  waited 
Federation   ^^P^n  by  two  depvitations,  who,  in  their 

concern  for  the  future  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, called  iipon  him  to  take  practical  steps  to  pro- 
mote the  closer  union  between  the  mother  coimtry 
and  tlie  colonies.  To  each  Lord  Salisbury  replied 
by  expressing  his  sympathy  with  their  ultimate 
objects,  but  suggesting  that  it  Avould  be  well  if  they 
made  up  their  minds  what  they  wanted  to  have 
done  before  asking  him  to  do  it.  His  speeclies 
were,  however,  encouraging  in  tone.  He  recognized 
the  fact  that  federation  was  emerging  out  of  the 
region  of  aspiration  into  the  sjjliere  of  practical 
schemes,  and  he  invited  the  federation ists  first  to 
think  ovit  their  plan,  and  then  to  convert  the 
country  to  its  support  A  United  British  Empire 
means  a  Zollverein  and  a  Kriegsverein,  — a  customs 
union  and  a  union  for  war.  Tlie  former  is  for  the 
present  unattainable  ;  but  the  latter,  which  is  grow- 
ing more  important  every  year,  as  the  world  shrinks 
under  steam,  and  the  colonies  lose  the  protection 
which  distance  formerly  afforded  them,  already 
exists  in  some  fashion,  and  appears  capable  of  al- 
most indefinite  development. 


HENRY   LABOUCHERE, 


LORD   SALISBURY. 


The  centripetal  tendency  of  the  age  has 
'^^Poti'ucs^'  ^^^^  asserting  itself  in  Europe,  where  the 

Triple  Alliance,  which  has  just  been  re- 
newed for  six  3'ears,  seems  to  grow  more  solid  the 
more  attempts  are  made  to  rend  it  asunder.  There 
have  been  stormy  scenes  in  the  Italian  chamber, 
but  they  have  only  brought  into  clearer  relief  the 
determination  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Italian 
deputies  to  support  the  peace  league.  Attempts  are 
being  made  to  bring  Switzerland  into  a  customs 
union,  including  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy — a 
project  wliich,  but  for  tlie  neutralization  of  the 
little  republic,  would  be  held  to  be  the  precursor  of 
its  adherence  to  the  peace  league  of  central  Europe. 
Further  east,  M.  Tricoupis,  the  greatest  statesman 
of  modern  Greece,  has  been  making  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  confederation  of  the  Balkan  States.  He 
met  with  support  at  Belgrade,  but  at  Sofia  M. 
Stambouloff  told  liim  that  Bulgaria  would  side  with 
Turkey  rather  than  with  Greece.  If,  however, 
Turkey  were  to  be  seriously  pressed  by  the  spread 
of  the  Arab  insurrection  which  has  broken  out  in 
Yemen,  M.  Stambouloff  might  reconsider  his  atti- 
tude, especially  if  Greece  and  Servia  attempted  to 
invade  Macedonia  in  alliance.  Macedonia,  which, 
according  to  the  Berlin  Treaty,  ought  to  be  enjoy- 
ing autonomous  institutions  under  the  a^gis  of 
Europe,  has  been  left  to  the  Turk,  with  the  result 
that  some  day  the  Macedonians  will  set  the  East  in 
a  blaze.  Probablj'  no  living  man  understands  the 
Eastern  question  better  than  Tricoupis,  who  is  far- 
sighted  and  sagacious ,  and  his  negotiations  and 
plans  will  deserve  Emope's  attention. 
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^  On  the    question  of    "England    and    the 

France  '  Peace  League, "  I\Ir.  Stead  takes  the  foUow- 
and  Russia,  j^g  ground  •  "  Admiral  Hoskins,  one  of  the 
best  of  our  sea-kings,  has  been  entertaining  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  at  Fimne,  on  board  the  Medi- 
terranean fleet.  This  incident  coming  immediately 
after  the  repeated  declarations  made  in  Italy  that 
Lord  Salisbury  liad  virtually  guaranteed  the  Italian 
coast  against  an  unprovoked  attack  by  the  French 
fleet,  has  led  to  much  newspaper  writing  on  the 
subject  of  England's  relations  to  the  peace  league 
of  central  Europe.  Russia  and  England  might  well 
consent  to  unite  with  the  central  European  powers 
in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  Continent,  which 
is  permanently  threatened  by  France,  and  France 
alone.  The  French  make  great  parade  of  their  de- 
votion to  Russia ;  but  the  Russian  emperor,  with 
whom  alone  lies  the  decisive  word,  abhors  war,  and 
has  no  sympathy  with  France.  The  French  last 
jnouth  further  alienated  themselves  from  the 
friendly  concert  of  Europe  by  refusing  to  ratify  the 
convention  drawn  up  at  Brussels  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  The  French  government  sup- 
ported the  convention,  which  has  the  support  of  all 
the  powers,  but  the  chamber  rejected  it  by  a  de- 
cisive majority  The  Czar,  selected  by  France  to 
be  arbitrator  in  a  dispute  between  the  French  and 
the  Dutch  as  to  a  frontier  question  in  Guiana,  has 
given  his  award  entirely  in  favor  of  the  Dutch. 
But  neither  that  nor  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  to 
whom  France  has  become  a  second  Canaan,  can 
cool  the  ardor  with  which  the  Republicans  of  the 
West  make  court  to  the  Autocrat  of  the  East. " 

Irish  Land  ^^^'  I^^^four  got  his  bill  through  the  House 
Purchase  of  Commons  on  June  loth,  the  third 
reading  being  carried  by  225  to  96,  the 
Irish  members  supporting  it  without  distinction  of 
party  or  class.  The  debates,  although  prolonged, 
were  conducted,  according  to  Mr.  Balfour  himself, 
in  a  business-like  way  with  very  little  surplusage. 
The  bill  is  complicated,  but  in  brief  it  may  be 
explained  that  it  provides  for  the  issue  of  £33,000, 
000  of  2  3-4  per  cent,  bonds  by  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment for  buying  out  the  interests  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords who  wish  to  part  with  their  property,  and 
Avho  can  persuade  their  tenants  to  purchase.  The 
tenants  who  buy  obtain  at  once,  for  the  first  five 
years,  an  immediate  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  on 
their  rent,  and  after  that,  a  farther  reduction,  cor 
responding  to  the  difference  between  their  old  rents 
and  4  per  cent,  on  the  purchase-money.  For  instance, 
landlord  A  agi'ees  to  sell  to  tenant  B  a  farm  for 
wliich  the  latter  is  paj-ing  £50  per  annum,  at  sixteen 
years'  purchase.  The  government  will  give  to  A 
government  stock  bearing  2  3-4  per  cent,  interest  to 
the  amount  of  £800  and  will  give  to  B  the  owner- 
ship of  the  farm  subject  to  a  ])ayment  for  the  first 
five  yeai-s  of  £40  per  annum  and  after  that  time  of 
£33  per  annum  for  forty-four  years.  Tlie  £8  extra 
I)er  anninu  levied  for  the  first  five  years  goes  to  form 
an  insurance  fund.   Afterwards,  of  tlie  £32  i)aiil  by 


the  tenant  for  forty-four  years  £22  goes  to  pay  the 
landlord,  £8  to  a  sinking  fund  to  repay  capital,  and 
the  remaining  £2  is  devoted  to  local  purposes,  nota- 
bly to  the  supply  of  laboi-ers'  dwellings  The  advance 
of  £33,000,000  is  secured  on  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
which  is  guaranteed  against  loss  (1)  bj'  the  Irish 
probate  duty  grant  of  £200,000  ]ier  j-ear  and  the 
exchequer  contribution  of  £40,000,  and  (2)  by  the 
Irish  share  of  local  taxation  (customs  and  excise), 
duties  amounting  to  £700, 000,  for  the  following  local 
grants : — Rates  on  government  property-,  grants  to 
model  schools,  national  schools  and  industrial 
schools,  grants  to  workhouses,  dispensaries,  and 
lunatic  asylums.  The  bulk  of  the  money  is  to  be 
set  apart  for  tenants  and  farmers  whose  farms  are 
under  £50  rental  valuation.  Such  are  the  main 
features  of  the  latest  of  the  long  and  ^^■ealy  attempts 
which  the  Imperial  legislature  has  made  to  settle 
the  Irish  land  question.  It  is  practically  the  exe 
cutiou  by  a  Tory  government  of  the  favorite  scheme 
which  John  Bright  set  forth  in  1870. 

Of  course  it  will  not  settle  the  land  ques- 

])bjecUonl  ti'"^-  ^^  ^^^  '^^'''*^  ^^^s  ever  been  in  Ire- 
land, or  who  has  looked  for  a  moment 
into  the  almost  impenetrable  jungle  of  interlaced 
intei-ests,  can  expect  any  act  of  Parliament  to  settle 
things.  Mr.  Balfour,  who  compares  the  Irish  land 
system  to  a  series  of  geological  sti-ata,  knows  well 
that  his  bill  will  leave  its  main  features  unaltered. 
If  it  succeeds,  its  success  will  be  gradual.  It  can 
only  succeed  rapidly  at  the  risk  of  a  convulsion 
which  will  immediately  necessitate  fresh  legislation. 
If  it  were  not  that  nothing  ever  happens  in  Ireland 
according  to  expectation,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  safe 
prophecy  that  the  immediate  reduction  of  20  per 
cent,  in  the  rent  of  all  purchasing  tenants  would 
lead  all  their  neighbors  to  compel  their  landlords  to 
agree  to  sell  or  to  reduce  their  rents,  but  no  one  ever 
knows  what  to  expect  except  the  unexj^ected.  Mr. 
Morley  conveniently  summarized  as  follows  the  Lib- 
eral objections  to  the  bill  on  the  third  reading : — 

"  The  first  objection  is  that  the  probate  duty  grant 
was  appropriated  for  a  certain  purpose  without  Irish 
consent.  The  second  is  that  certain  local  resources 
were  hypothecated  without  the  consent  or  sanction 
or  voice,  in  any  shape  or  form,  of  any  Irish  local 
authority.  Thirdly,  that  the  notion  of  withholding 
moue}'  voted  by  Parliament  for  education  or  other 
])urposes  was  pi-actically  and  essentially  unjust. 
Fourthly,  that  eviction  was  your  only  remedy  in 
case  of  non-payment  of  these  annuities,  and  that 
this  eviction  on  a  large  scale  was  an  intolerable 
remedy.  The  fifth  objection  is  that  the  scheme  of 
the  bill  offei-ed  no  saft>guard  against  pressure  being 
])ut  by  ill-disposed  landlords  on  their  tenants  in 
tlie  shape  of  arrears.  The  sixth  is  that  outside  of 
each  purchase  transaction  all  sorts  of  ulterior  lia- 
bilities were  left  imtouched,  which  would  be  dis- 
closed after  the  jnnrhase  transaction  was  finished, 
and  that  all  sorts  of  covenants  might  have  been 
entered  into  destructive  of  tlie  i)olicy  of  this  bill. 
Tlie  seventh  objection  is  inside  the  purciiase  trans- 
action, that  the  security  is  tlie  entire  holding,  the 
tenant's  interest  j)/((.s  the  landlord's   interest,  and  as 
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the  bill  stands  we  are  apparently  again  going  to  do 
what  was  done  in  the  well  meant  but  disastrous 
measure  of  1848,  the  Encumbered  Estates  act, 
namely,  selling  the  tenants'  improvements  over  and 
over  again.  The  eighth  objection,  which  is  one  of 
tlie  most  important  of  all,  springs  from  the  danger 
we  have  pointed  out  of  creating  by  law  so  great  an 
inequality,  so  immense  a  disparity,  between  two 
sections  of  tenants,  on  the  one  hand  those  whose 
landlords  are  willing  to  sell  to  them,  and  on  the 
'  other  those  whose  landlords  are  not  willing  to  sell ; 
so  that  you  will  have  two  classes  of  tenants,  a  pri- 
vileged class,  paying  the  reduced  annviity,  and  those 
outside  the  bill,  who  are  paying  a  rent  appreciably 
higher.  Those  are  the  main  objections  which  we 
took,  and  of  these  not  one  has  been  met." 

St  So  ^^^^  "  Congested  District  "  section  of  the 
'  ciaiism  and  land  bill  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  most 
^''"'■''" '""""*•  important.  It  provides  that  £1,500,000 
of  the  surplus  of  the  Irish  Church  Fund  shall  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  Congested  Districts  Board, 
which  shall  be  instructed  to  use  it  so  as  to 
bring  about  the  amalgamation  of  small  hold- 
ings, to  assist  migration  and  emigration,  and 
generally  to  develop  the  industries  of  any  district 
where  the  proportion  between  the  total  popu- 
lation and  the  total  i-ateable  value  is  less  than 
£1  6s.  8d.  per  head.  Mr.  Balfour  anticipates  from 
this  jirovision  absolutely  incalculable  advan- 
tages. The  Board  has  not  only  to  provide  the 
machinery  of  production,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
teach  the  people  how  the  machinery  is  to  be  used. 
"Wliat  the  Board  has  to  do  is  to  consider  in  its 
whole  scope  and  bearings  the  question  of  the  great 
poverty  and  misery  in  the  West. "  It  is  to  provide 
technical  education,  to  provide  harbors  and  boats, 
and  above  all  to  teacli  the  people  how  to  cultivate 
their  lands  to  the  best  advantage.  Here  is  the  Pater- 
nal State  reappearing  with  its  pockets  filled  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  disendowment  of  a  church.  The 
example  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  on  the  English  side 
of  St.  George's  Channel.  Mr.  Gladstone's  remai-ka- 
ble  speech  on  June  19th  on  the  Colonial  Bishoprics 
Fund  shows  that  he  is  a  free  churchman  at  heart, 
and  that  he  has  almost  convinced  himself  that  state 
endowments  cripple  instead  of  help  religion.  The 
demonstration  of  the  practical  uses  that  can  be  made 
of  a  church  surplus  by  Mr.  Balfour's  bill  will  proba- 
bly tend  to  quicken  the  movement  in  favor  of  cre- 
ating a  similar  surplus,  first  in  Wales,  then  in 
Scotland,  and  ultimately  in  England,  where  the 
Church  revenue  from  endowments  left  before  1703 
is  over  five  millions  of  pounds  per  annum. 

The  In  western  Ireland  the  Paternal  State, 
'^"opRura"^  with  its  Church  suiiilus,  is  about  to  deal 
England,  with  the  Overcrowding  of  the  population 
on  the  worst  land  in  the  country.  In  England 
there  seems  to  be  at  least  equally  urgent  need 
for  the  Paternal  State  to  take  in  hand  an  evil  that 
is  exactly  the  antithesis  to  that  of  the  Irish  con- 
gested districts.  The  best  land  in  rural  England 
is  being  denuded  of  its  population.  What  is 
declared   desirable   is    to  get    the   people   back   to 


the  land.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
according  to  the  census  returns,  is  29,000,000,  the 
rate  of  increase  having  fallen  from  14.36  per  cent, 
in  1871-81  to  11.64  in  1881-91.  The  increase  is  con- 
fined to  urban  districts,  chiefly  to  the  suburbs  of 
towns.  In  the  five  months  ending  May  31st,  49,653 
English  people  left  their  native  country,  30,000 
coming  to  the  United  States,  and  20,000  going  to 
British  colonies — but  this  drain  is  nothing  compared 
to  the  drain  made  by  the  towns  upon  the  country. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.    A.   J.    BALFOUR. 

A  Depleted  District  Board  in  England,  with  ample 
funds,  is  suggested,  which  shall  be  authorized  to 
undertake  the  re-peopling  of  any  district  which  does 
not  carry  a  certain  minimum  proportion  of  inhabi  - 
tants  to  acreage.  The  experiment  which  the  Salva- 
tion Army  is  conducting  in  Essex  will  be  watched 
with  intense  interest  from  this  point  of  view.  The 
time  is  too  short  to  enable  them  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence, but  the  Army  leaders  are  sanguine  that  they 
will  be  able  to  pay  interest  on  capital,  to  feed  their 
laborers,  and  show  a  small  profit  If  they  can  do 
this,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  before  long 
the  revenues  not  devoted  to  maintain  the  ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy  of  the  wealthiest  of  English  churches 
may  be  ti-ansf erred  to  minister  to  the  social  necessi- 
ties of  the  poorest  of  the  English  people.  History 
supplies  an  abundance  of  precedents  far  more  radical 
than  the  application  of  accumulated  church  funds 
to  social  amelioi'ation. 
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gppj.^^^.^_  Tlie  wave  of  semi -socialist  legislation  is 
lation  submerging  all  Europe.  M.  Constans,  the 
in  ranee.  ^^^  pre-eminently  strong  man  whom 
France  has  produced  since  the  death  of  M.  Gambetta, 
has  decided  that  the  time  has  come  for  responding 
to  the  German  initiative  by  introducing  an  Old  Age 
Insurance  bill,  which  is  to  secure  for  French  work- 
men an  annual  pension  of  from  $60  to  |120  after 
they  reach  the  age  of  sixty-five.  There  are  to  be 
payments  made  by  the  workmen,  other  payments 
made  by  the  employers,  and  a  grant  by  the  state 
which  will  ultimately  amount  to  $20,000,000  per 
annum.  AVhatever  may  be  the  immediate  fate  of 
this  measure,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  stimulate  the 
movement  in  England  towards  old-age  insurance, 
which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Canon  Black- 
ley  and  which  Mr.  Joseph  Ciiamberlain  is  now 
working  at  with  a  view  to  practical  legislation. 
The  influence  of  France  on  England,  and  England 
on  France,  in  such  matters  is  very  remarkable. 

The  Hours  ^^  this,  the  most  remarkable  illustration 
of  afforded  us  in  recent  times  was  the  omni- 
usmen.  -^^^  strike  in  London,  which  followed 
immediately  and  quickly  as  the  result  of  the  suc- 
cessful omnibus  strike  in  Paris.  M.  Constans  had 
no  sooner  intervened  to  secure  the  twelve  hours  day 
for  the  'busmen  of  Paris  than  an  agitation  was  set 


on  foot  in  London  for  tlie  same  limitation  of  a 
day's  work.  Mr.  Sutherst,  a  barrister,  organized  a 
strike  for  the  twelve- hours  day,  and  after  London 
had  been  without  buses  for  a  week,  the  men  carried 
their  point.  It  remains  to  be  seen  wliether,  in 
England  as  in  France,  the  twelve  hours  day  will 
be  extended  to  all  railway,  tram,  omnibus,  and 
steamboat  men  throughout  the  country. 

Tlie  example  of  Germany  and  France  in 
Insurance.    *'^^  matter  of  insurance  against  old  age, 

will  not  be  followed  so  rapidly'  in  Great 
Britain,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain's  letter  last  month 
shows  that  he  is  working  away  at  the  elaboration 
of  a  practical  scheme.  He  lias  not  as  yet  advanced 
so  far  as  to  discover  that  the  scheme  must  be  com- 
pulsory, but  he  has  arrived  at  one  or  two  conclusions 
which  are  worth  noting.  First,  it  will  not  do  to 
begin  the  pension  before  sixty-five.  To  begin  it  at 
sixty  would  diminish  the  sum  that  could  be  paid 
by  more  than  one-half.  Second,  it  will  not  do  to 
forfeit  the  payment  in  case  of  death  before  sixty- 
five.  It  is  true  that  this  limitation  will  reduce 
the  four  shillings  per  week  pension  to  two  shillings 
or  less ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  he  thinks  "  it 
will  be  necessary  to  permit  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
scriptions which  may  have  been  paid  to  be  allocated 
without  interest  to  surviving  relatives  in  the  event 
of  death  before  the  age  of  sixty-five. "  He  has  not 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
state  should  subsidize  the  scheme.  He  has  placed 
himself  in  communication  with  the  leading  of  the 
post-office  and  with  some  of  the  officials  repre- 
sentatives of  the  friendly  societies,  and  with  their 
assistance  he  hopes  to  prepare  a  definite  and  practical 
scheme  which  "will  be  popular  with  the  working 
classes  generally." 


•■•*Yi'^-iTf 


u^*nJvNv««^ 


MR.    Sl'THERST. 


One  by  one  all  the  schemes  of  the  Radi- 
Education.  ^^^^  ^^  twenty  years  ago  are  being  carried 
into  effect  by  the  Tory  government.  Mr. 
Balfour  has  no  sooner  carried  the  Irish  land  bill 
giving  effect  to  Mr.  Bright's  proposal  of  1870,  than 
Sir  W.  Hart-Dj'ke  comes  to  the  front  witli  his  bill 
for  granting  a  state  subsidy  of  ten  shillings  per 
head  on  all  elementary  scholars  between  tlie  ages  of 
five  and  fourteen.  The  effect  of  the  measure  will 
be  to  make  education  free  in  two- thirds  of  the  Eng- 
lish scliools.  Tlie  Liberals  object  to  this  increased 
endowment  of  denominational  schools  without  secur 
ing  at  the  same  time  a  corresponding  increase  of 
popular  control.  But  until  the  local  government 
system  is  extended  to  include  village  councils,  that 
question  may  well  be  left  over.  When  the  County 
Councils  have  been  supplemented  by  parish  and 
district  councils,  there  will  be  a  representative 
administrative  apparatus  ready  to  hand  to  undertake 
the  popular  control  of  all  schools  maintained  out  of 
the  rates  and  taxes.  In  the  mean  time,  after  effect 
ing  a  few  amendments  in  the  bill,  Liberals  should 
accept  it  gladly  as  a  great  stride  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 
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A,  J  Both    Houses     of     Parliament     have   de- 

Manipur  and 

Tarquinitis  bated  veceiit  events  in  Manipur  to  little 
Superbus.  piii-pose.  The  debate  in  tlie  Commons 
was  notable,  however,  for  the  delivery  of  a  cynical 
speech  by  Sir  John  Gorst,  who  has  this  session 
achieved  for  himself  a  unique  position  in  the  Minis 
terial  ranks.  Sjieaking  in  defence  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Indian  government  in  deciding  upon 
the  suppression  of  the  Senaputty  of  Manipur,  the 
UnderSecretaiy  for  India  cynically  remarked  that 
such  a  decision  was  in  accord  with  precedents,  and 
represented  the  unbroken  practice  of  British  ad 
ininistrators  "That  policy,"  he  said,  "is  as  old  as 
the  days  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  Whenever  a 
vassal  showed  too  much  independence  and  strength 
of  character,  the  suzerain  power  got  rid  of  him. 
Governments  have  always  hated  and  discouraged 
independent  talent  and  promoted  mediocrity  ;  in  mj^ 
own  time  I  have  known  cases  of  this  kind."  As  he 
proceeded  to  illustrate  his  point  by  referring,  not 
to  the  promotion  of  Lord  Cross  to  the  secretarysliip 
wliile  Sir  John  Gorst  was  kept  as  his  subordinate, 
but  to  the  oases  of  Cetewayo,  Arabi,  and  Zebehr. 
Naturally  there  was  a  hubbub,  and  Lord  Cross  was 
put  up  to  explain  that  his  undersecretary  did  not 
mean  what  he  actually  said.  Sir  John  Gorst,  how- 
ever, did  not  resign,  and  the  incident  passed.  Sir 
John  may  have  been  right  in  his  reference  to  the 
suppression  of  Arabi  as  an  illustration  of  the  adop 
tion  of  the  Tarquinian  policy  by  Mr.  Gladstone ; 
but  no  one  can  read  the  admirable  interview  with 
Mr.  Alfred  Milner,  published  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  of  June  loth,  without  feeling  that  out  of 
that  evil  great  good  has  come. 

Sir   John  Gorst,    being  a  man  of  inde 
Gorst."     pendent  talent,  who  was  not  sacrificed,  a 

la  Tarquin,  survived  in  order  to  make  his 
colleagues  regret  that  they  made  an  exception  in  his 
case.  For  a  few  days  later,  when  the  question  of 
raising  the  age  of  half  timers  in  English  factories 
came  on  for  discussion.  Sir  John,  by  defending  the 
action  which  he  had  taken  at  the  Berlin  congress 
in  advocating  the  raising  of  the  age  to  twelve,  suc- 
ceeded in  inflicting  an  ugly  defeat  upon  the  govern- 
ment, which,  in  the  person  of  the  home  secretary, 
resisted  Mr.  Buxton's  amendment  raising  the  age  to 
eleven,  and  got  badly  beaten  in.  consequence  by  189 
to  164.  After  this  the  government  had  no  option 
but  to  give  way,  thus  for  a  second  time  this  session 
being  overruled  by  a  colleague  to  whom  Lord  Salis- 
bury has  not  yet  conceded  cabinet  rank.  The  labor 
commission  was  of  Sir  John  Gorst's  appointment, 
but  that  was  managed  behind  the  scenes  without 
inflicting  upon  the  administration  the  humilation 
of  an  open  defeat.  On  the  factory  bill,  although  he 
did  not  vote,  he  put  the  government  into  a  minority. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Sir  John  continues  to  act  as 
Under-Secretary  for  India,  deriving  such  satis- 
faction as  he  can  from  the  fact  that  he  is  now 
recognized  as  the  strongest  man,  after  Mr.  Balfour, 
on  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House. 


Women  ^^^'^  Griuiwood.  tlic  widowed  heroine  of 
to  the  ^lauipur,  has  been  decorated  by  Her 
''''''"'■  Majesty  with  the  Order  of  the  Red  Cross 
— the  Victoria  Cross  as  yet  being  a  monopoly  of 
the  male.  These  unjust  monopolies  are,  however, 
disappearing  before  the  growing  sense  of  justice 
in  the  democracy.  Lady  Macdouald,  the  widow 
of  "Sir  John  A.,"  has  addressed  a  spirited  appeal 
to  the  Conservatives  of  Canada  to  rcnnain  true  to 
the  cause  which  her  husband  so  often  led  to  vic- 
tory ;  but  although  while  he  lived  Lady  Macdonald 
was  a  potent  force  in  Canadian  politics,  suffragists 
would  say  that  civilization  has  not  advanced  far 
enough  in  the  Dominion  for  the  widow  to  be  allowed 
to  survive — politically — the  decease  of  her  husband, 
this  being  an  attenuated  form  of  the  Indian  suttee, 
the  bitterness  of  which  is  only  slightly  modified  by 
the  peerage  conferred  upon  her  by  the  Queen.  It  may 
be  noted  as  a  remarkable  indication  of  the  trend  of 
Deiiiocratic  thought  that  the  governments  of  the  two 
leading  Australian  colonies,  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria,  are  both  committed  to  woman  suffrage. 
Woman  suffrage  was  one  of  the  planks  in  Sir  Henry 
Parkes's  programme,  and  last  month  the  Governor 
of  Victoria  opened  Parliament  with  a  speech  prom- 
ising woman  suffrage  as  the  natural  corollary  of  the 
bill  for  "One  man  one  vote." 

When  Mr.  OShea  obtained  a  divorce, 
Mr.^Parneil.  ^^^-  Carnegie  is  reported  to  have  tele- 
graphed to  the  co-respondent,  Mr.  Parnell, 
'■Retire,  marry,  return."  Mr.  Parnell  refused  to 
retire ;  but  he  has  married,  and  according  to  the 
information  from  Ireland,  his  marriage  will  be  a 
fatal  obstacle  to  his  return.  Until  he  married,  many 
of  his  followers  refused  to  believe  that  there  was 
anj-  truth  in  Mr.  O'Shea's  evidence  ;  now  they  reluc- 
tantly admit  that  they  were  mistaken.  The  news 
of  the  wedding  in  the  registrar's  office  at  Steyning 
on  June  25th  fell  like  a  thunderclap  on  Mr.  Parnell' s 
agents  who  were  fighting  his  battle  at  Carlow,  and 
the  Irish  hierarchy  regarded  the  battle  as  practically 
won;  nor  do  they  think  that  the  "religious  cere- 
mony" which  is  promised  at  an  early  date  will  do 
anything  to  rehabilitate  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  eyes  of 
his  followers.  An  action  for  libel  brought  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  his  private  secretary,  against  a  Cork 
newspaper  which  assumed  that  he  had  written  the 
letters  to  which  Mrs.  O' Shea  Parnell  seems  to  have 
signed  his  name,  although  it  brought  Mr.  Campbell 
£250  damages  still  further  compromised  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  chief.  He  avoided  a  subpoena  calling 
upon  him  to  appear  as  witness  in  the  case,  and  then 
wrote  a  letter  making  statements  which  ought  to 
have  been  made  in  court.  Mr.  Parnell's  candidate, 
Kettle,  received  only  1539  votes  at  Carlow,  as  against 
3755  cast  for  Hammond,  who  was  the  candidate  of 
the  McCarthy  wing.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Parnell  had 
claimed  Carlow  as  an  impregnable  personal  strong 
hold,  nothing  could  be  more  significant  of  the  decline 
and  collapse  of  the  "discrowned  king"  as  a  party 
leader  in  Ireland.     He  can  but  remain  to  some  extent 
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a  strikiiiij;  ami  at  times  an  effective  ]H'is<)Jiality ; 
hut  as  till'  autlioiitive  leader  of  a  considerable  body 
of  men  lie  must  l)e  regarded  as  wholly  defunct. 

Having  jiledged   his  honor,  publicly  and 
^"'di'iZ'"^  privately,  that  lie   woxild   not  attempt  to 

return  to  jiublic  life  until  he  had  cleared 
his  character,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  lias  acted  in  thor- 
ough harmony  with  his  previous  record  in  breaking 
his  ])]edged  word  by  accepting  the  invitation  to 
stand  for  the  Forest  of  Dean.  It  is  only  one  false- 
hood the  more,  and  conclusively  demonstrates  the 
i:ni)()ssibility  of  ever  trusting  his  word  whenever  it 
suits  his  interests  to  break  it.  Not  a  single  person 
with  anj' claim  to  respect,  religious,  social,  orpolit 
leal,  supports  him  in  this  latest  outrage  on  good  faith 
and  public  morality,  the  impudence  of  whicli  has 
even  provoked  a  i)rotest  from  the  London  Times. 
The  argument  of  some  of  his  supporters,  who,  when 
])ressed,  will  admit  that  he  is  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  but  who  still  assert  that  he  is  too  valuable  a 
'Hiblic  man  to  be  excluded  from  public  life  on  tliat 
^3count,  reminds  us  of  a  grim  little  incident  that 
was  reported  last  month  from  Frankfort.  A  i)oor. 
half-witted  servant  girl,  dreading  death  from  star- 
vation, sought  death  by  entering  the  bear-pit  in  the 
Frankfort  Zoological  Gardens.  Tiie  bear  seized  her 
at  once,  and  as  he  began  to  tear  the  flesh  in  strips 
from  her  face,  she  shrieked  for  helji.  The  keepers 
arrived,  saw  what  the  bear  was  doing,  and  expostu- 
lated with  it  mildly  by  means  of  a  long  pole.  As 
the  animal  took  no  notice  of  their  expostulations, 
they  allowed  him  to  go  on  with  his  hideous  repast 
of  living  human  flesh  until,  after  lialf  an  hour  of 
agony,  the  jwor  girl  expired.  When  the  keepers 
were  asked  afterwards  why  they  had  not  sliot  the 
bear  and  saved  the  girl,  tliey  replied  that  the  bear 
was  much  too  valuable  an  animal  to  be  destroj-ed. 
They  have  been  indicted  for  manslaughter.  Consid- 
erations as  to  the  ''value"  of  such  a  "statesman" 
will,  however,  not  restrain  the  national  conscience 
from  effective  action.  Note  as  an  indication  of 
Nonconformist  opinion  on  this  subject,  that  the 
General  Baptist  Association,  at  Burnlej',  last  month, 
unanimously  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

"That  this  Association,  which  at  the  institution 
of  the  divorce  court  law  sustained  the  ojiposition  so 
earnestly  led  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  feels  most  strongly 
convinced  that  the  persons  found  guilty  of  malfeas- 
ance in  that  coin't  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  with  regard  to  subseijuent  civil  rights,  as  i)er- 
sons  scheduled  under  the  Electoral  Acts,  or  at  least 
like  men  who  have  become  bankrupt." 

The  most  powerful  and  famous  of  modern 
Spuraeoti  l>i'<'iifhers  seems, as  these  lines  are  written, 
to  besuiTering  from  a  fatal  malady  and  to 
be  Hearing  the  point  of  death.  Nothing  could  better 
illustrate  the  essential  unity  of  the  English-speak- 
ing race  than  the  extent  of  the  inllueiice  of  a  relig- 
ious leader  and  teacher  like  Spurgeon.  He  has 
seemed  to  belong  to  America,  (^anada  and  Australia 
quite  as  nuich  as  to  England.     His  appeal  has  b(>en 


to  moral  and  r.-ligious  .sentiments  that  are  alike  pre- 
valent in  all  the  English-speaking  (ountries.  His 
use  of  the  motlier  tongue,  simple  and  idiomatic 
while  marvellously  j-ich  and  expressive.  lias  probably 
done  more  tlian  that  of  any  other  man  in  this  cen- 
tury to  influence  its  prevailing  forms  and  to  pro- 
mote its  international  unity.  He  has  earned  his 
rank  among  tlie  great  lii.storic  names  of  the  race. 
A  nation  is  indeed  fortimate  when  it  has  such  ex- 
l)onents  of  its  conscience  and  its  religious  feeling, 
and  such  wi.se  and  eloquent  preachers  of  the  right- 
eousness that  exalts  a  j)eople.  It  is  gratifying  to 
observe  the  worldwide  concera  with  which  the 
news  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  illness  has  been  received. 
He  is  not  an  old  man,  as  years  are  counti'd  ;  and  if 
he  should  even  yet  contjuer  the  malady  that  aijpears 
to  have  conquered  him.  there  might  remain  for  him 
many  years  of  useful  and  eloquent  .service  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  The  precise  lines  of  Mr.  Spur- 
geon's  theology  are  (]uite  forgotten  in  view  of  his 
serious  illness,  and  controversj'  over  "down  grades" 
and  conservatism  are  silent  for  the  moment.  It  is 
not  as  a  theologian,  but  as  a  great-souled  man 
and  an  inspiring  preacher,  that  Charles  Spurgeon 
will  be  remembered. 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


June  Ifi.— Canadian  cabinet  formed  by  J.J.  C.Abbott,  all  the 
nienilxTs  of  the  Sir  John   Macdonald   nuuistry  retaining;  their 

jjortfolios International    Homoeopathy  Convention    held    at 

Atlantic  City,  N.J American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers met  in  session  at  Exeter,  N.H. 

Jnne  17.  — Jia.jor  AVilliam  McKinley  nominated  for  governor 

by  the  Republicans  of  Ohio A   Confederate  monument    in 

honor    of    Jefferson    Davis   unveiled    at   Pensacola,  Fla The 

first  public  meeting  of  the  Koyal   Labor  Conimission  held   in 

London Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  recognized  the 

legal  status  of  Bulgaria Minister  Carvalho  of  Spain  sub- 
mitted a  budget  which  proposed  among  other  things  the  adop- 
tion of  a  gold  and  silver  standard.... Sentence  of  high  treason 
passed  on  M.Turpin,  IVI.Tripoue,  and  two  others  involved  in 
the  melinite  scandals Deputation  of  the  Imperial  Federa- 
tion League  to  Lord  Salisbury,  urging  a  conference  of  the  col- 
onies to  consider  the  question  of  their  securing  a  real  share  in 
the  ]irivileges  and  responsibilities  of  Imperial  government. 

June  18. —Governor  Patti.soa  of  Pennsylvania  vetoed  the  Com- 
pulsory Education  bill  passed   by  the  State  legislatiu'e A 

surplus  of  lg-..MX)0,000  in  the  United  States  Treasury  officially 
reported. . . .  The  government  was  defeated  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  in  a  vote  on  the  Factory  bill  to  prohibit  children 
under  eleven  from  working—the  bill  having  been  adopted  by  a 

vote  of  202  to  IHG The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  named 

July  10  as  the  day  on  which  the  reduction  of  corn  duties  should 

take   effect The   Chilian    House   of   Deputies  authorized  a 

forced  loan  of  S20,000,tXX)  to  carry  on  the  war;  all  the  gold  and 

silver  in  the  Treasury  sold  at  auction Rev.  Isaac  Nicholson 

of  Philadelphia  elected  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Blil- 
waukee  . . .  French  Chamber  voted  a  credit  of  $300,000  for  the 
destruction  of  locusts  in  Algeria. 

June  19.— Governor  Pattison  of  Pennsylvania  signed  the 
Baker  Ballot  Reform  bill. . .   The  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of 

the  death  of  3Iaxinuliau  celebrated  in  the  city  of  Jlexico 

JIany  buildings  destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  the  province  of 
Bengal,  India. 

June  20.  —Customs  league  entered  into  by  Germany,  Austro- 
Hungary,  Italy  and  Switzerland. . .  .The  session  of  the  Prussian 
Diet  closed  by  the  Emperor. . . .  The  Regent  of  Manipur  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  wairing  upon  the  forces  of  the  Em))ress  of 
India  . . .  Russia  united  with  the  United  States  and  England  for 
a  closed  sealing  season  iu  the  Bering  Sea. ...  Russian  troops 
rearmed  with  new  ritles. . .  Lives  lost  and  property  destroyed 
by  storms  in  the  western  States. 

June  21. — Signor  Luzzati,  Italian  minister  of  finance  declared 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deijuties  that  the  Italian  government  would 
never  withdraw  from  the  Latin  Union. . . .  The  Austrian  naval 
Tiork-shops  at  Pola  were  destroyed  b}' flre. .  ..Labor  riots  iu 
Batouya.  Hungary,  and  Bordeaux,  France. 

Jime  22.— Sir  George  S.  Baden -Powell,  M.P.,  and  Dr.  Dawso 
appointed  British  agents  to  inspect  Alaskan  seal  fisheries  in 

view  of  pending  aroitration Libei'als  carry  the  elections  in 

Prince  Edward  Island. . . .  Sena,  a  IManipur  prince,  condemned 
to  death  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  massacre  of  the  British 
officers. 

June  23.— Governor  Fifer  of  Illinois  signed  the  Ballot  Reform 

bill Negotiations  between  the   British    Colonial   Office  and 

the  Newfoundland  delegates  ended  in  the  drafting  of  a  jjerma- 
nent  act  which  proposes  that  the  .iurisdict  on  in  the  fi.shery 
disputes  be  transferi'ed  from  subordinate  naval  officers  to  two 
judicial  agents,  expressly  appointed. ...  The  government  was 
sustained  b.y  a  majority  of  20  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons on  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  new  ministry 

Prince  George  of  Greece  arrived  in  America Jlissionaries  at 

Wu  Hu,  China,  attacked  by  natives Labor  riots  in  Bordeaux. 

....  Installation  of  Dr.  Adler  CEuglish^  as  chief  rabbi  at  the 
Great  Synagogue,  Aldgate. 

June  24.— A  statue  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  unveiled  in  front 
of  the  Brooklyn  Cit.y  Hall, Brooklyn. . .  .Governor  Boies  renomi- 
nated for  governor  by  the  Democrats  of  Iowa. . . .  The  Superior 
Court  of  Connecticut  rendered  a  decision  that  recognizes  the 
claims  of  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley  (RepuVjlicanj  to  the  office  of 
governor. . .  The  Itata  left  Iquique  under  charge  of  the  steamei- 

Charleston  for    the   United   States British  order  in  council 

issued  prohibiting  the  catching  of  seals  by  Briti.sh  subjects  in 

the  Behring    ea  until  5Iay  1,  1892 The  Dutch  Liberals  won  a 

victory  over  their  Catholic  and  extreme  Protestant  opponents 
in  an  election  for  menibei-s  of  the  Lower  Chamber. 

June  2.5.  — Blarriage  of  Parnell,  the  Irish  leader,  to  Mrs.  O'Shea. 

. . .  Bakers,  butchers  and  grocers  of  Paris  went  on  strike 

The  International  Postal  Congress  in  session  at  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, decided  to  hold  their  next  congress  in  Washington,  I).  C. 

Property  and  crops  in  the  West  damaged  by  floods The 

Canadian  House  of  Commons  passed  an  amendment  in  favor 
of  a  commission  to  obtain  data  respecting  the  workings  of 
Prohibition    in    other   countries. . .  Insurgents    in    Catamarca, 

Argentine  Republic,  installed  a  provisional  government The 

French  Chamber  rejected  bill  for  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
vention agreed  to  at  Brussels  Conference  for  the  suppression 
-of  the  slave  trade. 

June  20.— The   commercial    treaty   between   Spain    and    the 


United  States  signed Harvard  defeats  Yale  near  New  Lon- 
don. Conn  ,  in  a  four  mile  rowing  race. . . .  Heavy  floods  in  Iowa. 

June  27.— A  new  Cabinet  formed  in  Chili  with  the  object  of 
restoring  internal  order;  Don  Julio  Banados  Espinosa  the  pre- 
mier  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  celebrated  the  113th 

anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  on  the  liattle-field. 

July  28.— Premier  Rudini  declaretl  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
I>eputies  that  the  government  would  adhere  to  the  Dreibund. 

...Anti-Semitic    riots    in    Kherson.    Russia Two    Victoria 

schooners  sailed  for  the  Bering  Sea  for  the  purpose  of  sealing. 

The  bakers'  strike  in  Paris  collajjsed Four-fifths    of  the 

tin-plate  works  in  South  Wales,  clo.sed  their  doors  for  a  month. 
....  Heavy  storms  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas. 

June  29.— The  Triple  Alliance  or  Dreibund  between  Germany, 
Austria  ami  Italy  renewed  for  six  years The  Brussels  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention  act  ratified   by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 

The  governor  of  Newfoundland  directed  by  the  Imperial  gov- 


DR.    ADLER,    OF   LONDON    (CHIEF  BABBi), 


emment  to  revoke  his  assent  to  the  order  in  council  of  the 
Newfoundland  government  refusing  bait  to  Canadians  as  well 
as  French  fishermen. 

June  ;30. — The  Congress  of  Venezuela  responded  favorably  to 
the  reciprocity  provision    of  the   United   States  tariff  act   of 

1890 The   United    States  Weather    Bureau    was    transferred 

from  the  Department  of  War  to  the  Dejjartment  of  Agricul- 
ture; Professor   Mark   W.  Harrington  appointed   its   chief 

Revolt  of  the  influential  people  of  the  province  of  Santiago, 
Argentine  Republic,   occasioned  by  the  forced   resignation  of 

Seiior    Delestero,    the    prcsiileut Earthquake     in     Italy 

Lady  Macdonald,  the  wido>i    of   the   late  premier  of  Canada, 

created    a   peeress At   Minneapolis  Mr.   and    Mrs.    Dorillus 

Morrison  gave  a  magnificent  entertaiument—a  "roue  fete  chum- 
petre—in  honor  of  Miss  Dickinson  of  New  York,  invitations  to 
which  were  national  and  international. 

July  1.— Eighteenth  annual  Chautauqua  Assembly  opened. 
....  President  Harrison  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that 
Belgium,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Switzerland  had  fulfilled 
the  first  conditions  of  the  International  Copyright  Act.... 
ITiram  C.Wheeler  nominated  for  govei-nor  by  the  Republicans 
of  Iowa. ...  Civil  Service  extended  to  appointments  in  the 
Indian  Agency. .  .Dominion   Day  observed   in    Canada Rev- 
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ohition    in    tlif    Ar-rcntiiif^    I!fpu))lic    qiiclU-il William    II. 

of  (k-rmaiiv  aiTivcil  in  HollarKl. 

July '^.-'nalMiaci'da's  army  reti-pated  from  Muasco;    tlif»  city 

orciipii'd  l)y  Contji-css  party's  forces William  E. Simouds  of 

Connecticut  api)oint('d  eoiumissioner  of  i)atciits, 

J)ily  :i.-\  railroad  wreck  occurred  near  Ravenna,  Ohio,  in 
which  nini'teen  lives  weie  lost. . .  .  Ki'union  of  the   Army  of   tlie 

I'otomac  took  place  at  liuflalo.  NY C'onijress  party  of  Chili 

failed  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  recognition  by  the  British  courts. 

July  4. -The    day   celebrated    throunhout    the    countrj' 

Fourteen  )iersons  Ivilled  in  a  railway  accident  near  Charleston, 

\V.   Va Kmperor    AVilliam     arrived     in     Kntcland Prince 

CJeor:;e  of  Greece  sailed  from  New  York  for  Kurope Statue 

of  "Sunsi't"  Cox  unveiled  in  New  York  city The  Charleston 

and  the  Itata  arrived  iu  San  Diego,  Cal. 

July  5.— The  Seaside  Assembly  was  opened  at  Avon-by-the- 
Sea. 

J«ly  (i  —  The  penitentiary  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  destroye<l  and 

ten  convicts  killed  by  a  cyclone Announcement  of  a  gift  of 

j;r,CO.(i(X)  from  the  estate  of  William  B.  Ogden  to  the  University 
of  Chica^ro. ..  .^Inrrii'ge  of  Princess  Loui.se  of  8chleswig  llol- 
etein    and    Prince    Albert     of     Auhalt Forty -sixth    annual 


again  seized  on  charge  of  violating  neutrality  laws Thi» 

Belgian  strike,  which  had  been  in  progress  seventy  days,  was 
ended. 

July  10. -The  tiniversity  convocation  at  Albany  came  to  a 
close  with  a  discussion  on  University  Extension.  .  .  .  Sir  George 
Baden-Powell  and  Dr.  Dawson,  the  British  commissioners  to 
Bering  Sea,  started  on  their-  mi.ssion.  .  .  .  The  census  of 
England  and  Wales  as  aimounced,  shows  a  total  j)opulation  of 
yii,(Mll,018,  an  increase  of  3,0",i<>..5T2  since  the  last  census  was 
taken.  .  .  .  The  convention  of  the  Theosophic  Society  opened 
in  London;  ^4()  branches  of  the  society  ])resent.  .  .  .  Baron 
Skerheilm  resigned  as  minister  of  state  for  Sweden  and  was 
succeeded  by  Baron  Bostrom.  .  .  .  The  election  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Phillil)S  Brcjoks  to  the  bishopric  of  the  diocese  of  Massachu- 
setts confirmed  by  the  House  of  Bishops. 

Jul}-  ]].— A  proposed  duty  on  yarn  rejected  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  .  .  .  Plans  for  the  dedicatory  exercises 
of  th(>  World's  Fair  from  October  11  to  14,  18!)2,  adopted  by  the 
committee  on  ceremony. 

July  13 —The  United  States  attorney  at  San  Diego  filed  a 
lilxd  against  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  Itata.  ...  A  plot 
to  destroy  Balniaccdas  squadron  at  Valparaiso  failed. 


THE    LATE  EX- VICE- PRESIDENT    HANNIBAL   HAMLIN. 

meeting  of  the  t(^achprs  of  New  York  opened  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
...  .Labor  demonstrations  in  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

July  7.  — Nanpie,  Chief  of  Ponape,  Caroline  Islandi?,  arrived 
in  t)ie  United  Stales;  he  came  in  behalf  of  his  jieople,  who  are 
threatened  with  tin;  ruin  of  tbeir  projjerty  by  Spanish  sijldiers. 

Four  nuirderei-s  executed  by  electricity  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y 

The  twenty-third  ammal   meeting  of  the   American    Philo 

logical  Association  met  at  Princeton.  N.J  ...The  Persian  gov 
eminent  accej)ti'd  the  invitation  to  take  23art  in  the  SVorld's 
Fair  to  be  lield  at  Chicago. 

July  8.— The  election  at  Carlow,  Ireland,  for  a  successor  to 
the  late  O'0orman-:\lahon  resulti'd  in  a  defeat  of  the  Parnell- 

ites  by  a  majority  of  over  two  thousand   votes The  French 

Chamber  of  l)eputies  adopted  a  bill  to  establish  a  govermnent 
labor  bureau  (o  collect  information  ns(>ful  to  workingmen. . . . 
The  Dutch  cabinet,  which   had  govei-ned   Holland  since  1888. 

resigned Thti  (iuatemalan  ministei- at  Waslungton  I'eceived 

ample  instruction  from  his  home  govermnent  to  arrange  for  a 

treaty  of  recipi-ocily  with  the   United   States The   German 

emperor  has  issued  orders  for  the  fortification  of  Heligoland. 

Baidc  of  Portugal  and  the  I'ortugucse  baidis  of  issut^  signed 

an  agreement  l)y  which  all  notes  are  to  be  wilhdi-awn  from 
circulation  except  those  of  the  Baidc  of  Portugal. . . .  University 
Convocation  assembled  at  Albany. 

July  9. — The  German  government  has  relaxed  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine    passport    regulations The    Chilian    vessel    Itata 


THE   LATE  EX-SENATOR  M'DONALD   OF  INDIANA. 

.July  13. —  M.  Caruot,  the  French  president,  fired  at  by  a  mad- 
man. .  .  ,  Emjieror  William  of  (iermany  left  England  for  Scot- 
land. .  .  .  The  Spanish  Cortes  granted  anniesty  to  all  political 
exiles. 

July  14..— The  International  Congregational  Council  formally 
ojjened  in  London.  .  .  .  The  ammal  convention  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  formally  opened  in  Toronto.  .  .  .  The 
National  Eilitorial  Association  met  iu  St.  Paul,  Mimi.  .  .  .  Two 
Chilian  government  vessels  almost  destroyed  in  a  naval  en- 
gagement with  the  insurgent  cruiser  Magellanes.  .  .  .  The 
Roumanian  government  placed  a  guard  on  its  frontier  borders 
to  ])revent  the  inllu.v  of  Hebrews  fleeing  from  Russia.  .  .  . 
Kmperor  William  sailed  from  Scotland  to  Norway.  .  .  .  The 
anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile  celebrated  throughout 
France. 

July  15. —James  E.  Campbell  renominated  for  governor  by  the 
I>emocrats  of  Ohio.  .  .  .  Notice  issued  by  Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker  to  bidders  to  carry  the  United  States  mails  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  ;l,  18'.)1.  .  .  . 
The  source  of  the  water  in  the  Sultan  Lake  discovered  to  be 
the  Colorado  River.  .  .  .  4(X>l)  railroad  emoloyees  on  the  roads 

entering   Paris  decided   to   go  on  strik The  assassins  of 

Baltcheff.  the  Bulgarian  minister  of  finance,  arrested.  .  .  .  The 
l-'reiich  Chamber  of  Deputies  |ilace  a  duty  of  18  francs  upon 
raw  petroleum  and  of  i,':!  francs  i;pon  refinc-l 
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OBITUARY. 

June  Ifi.  -Ji.mes  Patrick  O'Gorman  Mahon,  member  of  tlie 
BritJsli  Parliaiiient  for  Carlow,  Ireland. ...  The  Rev.Pelefj  Bar- 
ker, a  ijrominent  Conffrefjationalist  minister  of  Henrietta. 
N.  Y. ...  diaries  H  Kalliliciscli.  member  of  the  Long  Island 
Historical  Society  and  of  the  American  (ieographical  Society. 

Georg-e  Lecher,  impersonator  of  Judcia  in  the  Passion  Play 

at  Oberannnergau. ...  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Gustavus  Hvime 
of  the  British  Army Charles  Andrews,  Q.  C. 

June  17. — Ex-Governor  Harrison  Liidington,  of  Milwaukee, 
AVis. ...  Colonel   George   B.  Wrestling,  one   of  the   best-known 

citizens  of  Franklin  County,  Pa Thomas  Charles  Farrer,  an 

American  artist,  famous   for  his  water  colors  and  landscapes. 

Admiral  Thomas  Fisher  of  the   British   navy William 

Byles,  English  journalist. 

June  18 — Calmann    Levy,  the    French    publisher Horace 

Richardson,  a  well-known  physician  of  Boston Henry  Shirk, 

of  Baltimore,  who  recently  gave  to  the  Woman's  College  of 

that  city  ground  to  the  value  of  $40,tKiO Assistant  Adjutant 

General  A.  C.  Monroe  of  the  Alassachusetts  Department  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. . . .  General  Jesus  Jimenez,  of  the 
city  of  Mexico. 

June  19.— Charles  A.  Brush,  a    prominent    citizen    of    South 

Nyack,  N.  Y Rue!  P.  Cowles,  or  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a  liberal 

donor  to  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 

June  20. —Dr.  James  H.Thompson,  a  leading  physiciaa  of 
Milwaukee. 

June  31.  —Ex-Senator  IMcDonald  of  Indiana Miss  8.  B.  Pack- 
ard, of  W^ashington,  D.  C. ,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Spelman 
Semiuary,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful schools  for  colored  girls  in  the  South lolm  Henry 

Reginald  Scott,  fourth  Earl  of  Clonmel Jonathan  Sawyer,  a 

widely  known  citizen  of  Dover,  N.  H Ex-Judge  Lewis  Jones 

-of  New  York  city Professor  George  M.  Mowbray,  of  North 

Adams,  Mass. ,  known  widely  as  the  inventor  of  the  tiitro-glycer- 
106  used  in  the  blasting  of  Hoosac  Tunnel. 

June  82.- General  Albert  G.  Blanchard,  a  Confederate  colonel 

in  the  Civil  War Albert  Hanun.  the  well-known  Nova  Scotia 

oarsman Major  General  E.  M.  Lawford  of  the  British  army. 

June  23.— Professor  Francis  H.Brown,  the  celebrated  com- 
poser and  author. . .  General  Bronsart  von  Schellendorf,  ex-Ger- 
man minister  of  war, . . .  E.  Fisher,  the  Danish  consul  at  Havana, 
N.  R.  Pogson,  government  astronomer  at  Madras 

J'"ne  •J4.— Professor  "William  Edward  "Weber,  the  renowned 

German  electro-scientist Dr.  Joseph  W^  Alsop,  Democratic 

candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  in  the  last  campaign  in 
Connecticut. . .  Rev.  Goyn  Talmage.  of  Somerville,  N.  J. ,  brother 

of  Rev.  T   DeWitt  Talmage Rollin  Blanville,  superintendent 

of  the  Pennsylvania  division  of  the  Delaware    and    Hudson 

Canal  Company Edwin  Hicks  Hurlbut,  descendant  of  one  of 

the  earliest  families  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y Colonel  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald, proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Dnilij  Item,  Philadelphia. 

M.    Burdo,    Belgian  explorer  in  Africa Alexander  Mc- 

Ewan,  English  financier. 

June  2.5.  —Rev.  Frederick  Wiemer,  pastor  of  Grace  Methodist 
Church,  Troy,  N.  Y. ..  .Foster  H.Stafford  of  Fall  River,  Mass., 
the  oldest  active  cotton  manufacturer  in  this  country. . . . 
Eugene  Du  Bois,  West  New  Brighton,  prominent  in  charitable 

work.    . .  Heiu-y  Farmer,  English  nmsician Dean  Madden  of 

Cork,  Ireland. . . ,  Richard  Henry  Major,  writer  on  geographical 
subjects. 


June  20 —Dr.  Benjamin  C.  Miller,  United  States  Pension  Ex- 
aminer. 

June  27. —Benjamin  F.  Cairns,  an  old  and  re.spected  citizen  of 

Orange,  N.J Coloiud  Jolm   T.Brady,  one  of  the  oldest  and 

most  progressive  citizens  of  Texas Rodolph  Koppeliu,  pro- 
fessor of  physics  and  natural  liistory. 

June  28.- Benjamin  Flint,  a  prominent  ship-builder  of  New- 
York  city IMajor  James  Stewart  of  Newburg,  N.  Y' Wil- 
liam Marshall,  British  vice-consul. 

June  20.— Colonel  George  Thom  of  the  United  States  army. 

June  30.— Rev.    Dr.  Albert   Gallatin   Palmer,  of   Stoniiigton, 

Coim Lieut.  -Commander  George  A.  Nori-is,  of    the    United 

States  Navy John   Anthony   Blatz,  a  pi'omiuent  citizen   of 

Elizabeth,  N.J James  B.  Swift,  of  Peekskill,  N.  \'. ,  promi- 
nent in  politics  and  I'eligious  circles. 

July  1. — Prince  Dolgoroukoff.  ex  governor  of  Moscow.... 
Jolm  MacGregor,  an  old  resident  of  Brooklyn.  . 

July  2.— James  M.  Love,  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  | 
for  the  Southern  Division  of  Iowa. ...  Rev.  Frank  E.  Norton.  , 
Episcopal  minister  of  Boston. 

July  3.— John  Palmer  Wyman,  a  respected  citizen  of  Arling- 
ton,   Mass Rev.  H.  IMorton    Reed,  rector   of    the    Protestant 

Episcopal  Church  of  the  Intercession,  New  York  city James 

G.  Dimond,  of  New  York  city,  ex-member  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

July  4. — Hannibal  Hamlin,  ex-vice-president  of  the  United 

States Cardinal  Louis  Haynald,  of  Hungary,  distinguished 

as   a  botanist Gwilym   Gwent,   a  well-known  composer  of 

Plymouth,    Pa. . . .  William    Henry    Gladstone,    eldest    son    of 

the  ex-premier Richard  Poilloii,  a  highly  respected  citizen 

of  New  York. 

July  5. — Dr.  Frederic  Louis  Ritter,  a  composer  of  note  and  a 
writer  on  nmsical  topics. 

July  6. — Charles  L.  Lane,  of  Boston,  prominent  in  religious 
circles. 

July  7. — Hon.  John  B.  Packer,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Sun- 
bury,  Pa. 

July  8.— John  F.  Evan.s.  for  thirtj^-two  years  head  of  the  drum 

corps  at  the  ■\'irginia  Military  Institute George  Chadbourn, 

a  leading  citizen  of  Wilmington,  N.  C James  Runciman,  the 

litterateur. ..  .Haixon  xou  Redwitz-Schmeltz,  the  German  poet. 

July  9. — Frederick  E.  Daum  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

July  10. — Isaac  L.  Nicholson,  an  old  and  prominent  banker 
of  Baltimore,  Md.  .  .  .  Colonel  "W.  Hayward,  the  founder  of  Ala- 
meda County,  Cal.  .  .  .  John  Hayler,  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
legislature  and  a  grandson  of  Captain  John  Hayler  of  Revo- 
lutionary fame. 

July  12. — Edward  Burgess  of  Boston,  the  famous  designer  of 
yachts.  .  .  .  George  G.  Halstead  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  prominent 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  .  .  .  Captain  J.  M.  Gilman 
of  Portland,  Oregon.  .  .  .  Aquila  Jones,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Webster,  and  ex-treasurer  of  Indiana. 

July  13.— Captain  David  G.  Cartwright.  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Brooklyn  Female  Academy— now  Packer  Institute. 

July  14. — Dr.  Henry  Elmer  Townsend  of  Boston,  one  of  th« 
founders  of  the  Boston  Daily  Globe.  .  .  Captain  Wellman 
Boardman,  the  inventor  of  a  steam  pump  for  raising  sunken 
vessels. 

July  15.— Rev.  Charles  William  Morrill,  founder  of  St.  Al- 
ban's  Church,  New  York  city.  .  .  .  William  H.  Cummings,  ex- 
State  senator  of  Massachusetts. 


MDME.    BODICHON, 

One  of  the  founders  of  Girton  College, 
died  June  11,  1891. 


THE   O'GORMAN   MAHON. 


MR.   JAMES  REAL, 

Nestor  of  Mimicipal  Reform, 
died  June  11,  IH'.tl. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


A  SUGGESTED  COAT  OF  ARJIS  FOR  THE  PRINCE    OF 


WALES 


roin  L'lk. 


Tiie  caricatures  of  the  month  are  all  of  them  caricatures  of 
tbe  Prince  of    V.ales.      They   are  some  of  thein  ivittv,   some  of 
them    coarse,    some  of  them   briitally  rude   and 
unjust.     But  for  all  that  they  deserve  attention. 
In    olden  times  monarchs  had  their  jesters,  who 
were   privileged  to    say    with   a  laugh  what  the 
most  powerful  minister  dare   not  whisper  below 
his  breath.    These  caricaturists,  wliose  handiwork 
we  reproduce,  are  the  licensed  jesters  of  our  time. 
Even   the  worst  of  them,    with  their  iri'everent 
Ijencils,  illustrate  better  than  any  articles    could 
do  the  kind  of  misconceptions  that  prevail  con- 
cerning the  prince — misconceptions   which,  it   is 
hoped,  the  character  sketch  maj*  do  something  to 
dispel — but  still  misconceptions  which  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  existing  before  they  can  be  dispelled. 
It  is  not  well  for  princes,  or  for  any 
other  men,  to  live  in  a  fool's  paradise, 
without  any  knowledge  of  what  the 
great,    rude,  outside  world  thinks   of 
them  and  of  their  doings.     One  of  the 
most  valuable  safeguards  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarchy  is  that  the  nation  has 
ever  felt  its  institutions  were  so  excel- 
lent   in    themselves,    and    so    firmly 
baL-ed  upon  the  people's  will,  that  they 
-  were  likely  to  be  strength- 

ened rather   than   endan- 
gered by  rough  unsparing 
criticism.    If  it  is  unjust, 
the    injustice    works   its 
own  remed)'.  If  an,y  part 
of  it  is  well  founded,  its 
-'"c*'^        }    publication  is  the  first  step 
r  ^-^^       to  reform.     In  these  cari- 
'  catures  the  American  car- 

toons are  much  tlie  most  severe. 
The  German  are  the  wittiest.  The 
English  are,  for  the  most  part, 
much  more  restrained,  but  take 
them  together  they  ret)reseiit 
vvitli  fidelity  what  people  have 
been  saying  all  over  the  world 
about  the  baccarat  scandal  at 
Traiiby  Croft.  The  large  car- 
toon on  this  page  is  redrawn  from 
Juihji  ,  June  l(i,  lb91. 
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A    GBEAT   TRIAL. 


"Glad  to  see  your  Royal  Highness.  Ton  might  spend  your 
time  a  great  deal  worse  than  here,  you  know. "--From  Moon- 
shine, June  15,  1891. 


AREN'T   THEY   RATHER   OVERDOING  IT. 
H.  R.  H.— "Don't  be  too  hard  on  me,  Mr.  Stiggins  ;  I  am  not 
such  a  bad  sort  of  a  fellow  on  the  whole.    You  mustn't  believe 
all  that  you  read  in  the  papers.  "—From  Moonshine,Jnn62r,  1891. 


"L'ENFANT   TERRIBLTi:." 
Redrawn  from  Puck,  June  17,  1891. 


i 


'(>/m.> 


■'"''Iff 


;M;'!'M,J||,:iiii|!f!i,. 


'"ti:i!i 


TilE    APOLO(;Y 

Scene  from   "L'Enfaut  Proilijiue.''   now  playinp;   at  the  Prince  ot 
Wales's  own  Tlieatre.  — From  Fun,  June  ai,  1891. 


THE    WOLF   AT   THE   DOOR. 

A  British  mother  rescuing-  her  offspring. 

From  the  Sydney  Bulletin. 


Saikey  Gamp  (loq.")—"  Lawks  a  inussy,  Bet.sy  Pri^,  it  do  make  my 
blood  rim  cold  to  read  of  tliem  aristocrats  a-j)lavin  cards  and  for 
money,  too."— From  the  St.  .sicphcn's  h'evicu;  diine  -^M,  l.s'.ii 


UUMMINtl    DOWN 

From  /)/.(/.  Jniie  *).  1891. 


Afcfe* 


A   COURT   LEVEE— AS   IT   MIGHT   BE. 
From  Ariel,  June  27,  1891. 


I^i^- 


THE   IMPERIAL  WIGGINS. 


The   Prince   of  Wales— "Pooh,  pooh  I   my  nephew  William  tlie 
Lucky  Card  does  my  business  too  well ! ' 

—From  La  Silhouette,  June  28,  1891. 


A    "COUNTER"   IRRITATION. 
"  You  are  a  naughty  boy  to  go  about  playing  cards  with  all  and 
sundry.     Deliver  up  every  one  of  those  nasty  counters  and  then 
sign  this  paper."— From  Funny  Folks,  June  13,  1891. 


A  GERMAN  READING  FROM  SHAKESPEARE. 
Ulk  (Falstaff)  to  the  Prince  of  Wales— "Harry,  I  do  not  onlj 
marvel  where  thou  spendest  thy  time,  but  also  liow  tliou  art  ac- 
companied. There  is  a  thing,  Harry,  which  tliou  liast  often  heard 
of,  and  it  is  known  to  mauj'  in  our  land  by  tlie  name  of  pitch;  this 
pitcli,  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  defde  ;  so  doth  the  com- 
pany thou  keepest."— Henry  IV.,  Ist  part.  Act  2,  Sc.  4. 

-From  Ulk,  June  2G,  1891. 


The  Prince— "x\1i, 
bago  with  mamma." 


well,  I  nmst  give  up  baccarat  and  take  to  crib- 
-From  the  Pall  Mall  Budf]et,  June  U,  1891, 
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THE  REyiEW  Oh'  REVIEWS. 


TUANBY    CROIT,    1800    (after  uinvan). 
"Tlie  IntcrprctiT  takes  them  apart  anaiii,  and  lias  thoiii  first  into  a  room,  wliere  was  a  man   that  i-oulil   loutc  no  way  but 
downwards,  witli  a  iniicli  rake  in  liis  liand.     There  stood  alsi)  one  over  hislioad,  willi  a  celestial  c-rowu  in  lier  liaiid.  aiul  proffered 
him  that  crown  for  his  muck  rake  ;  Init  the  man  did  neither  look  up  nor  regard,  hut  raked  to  himself  the  straw,  the  small  sticks, 
and  tlie  dust  of  the  Hoor." 

*,*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"Then  said  Christiana,  O  deliver  me  from  this  muck  riike." 


THE   PRINCE   OF  WALES. 

CHARACTER   SKETCH    EOR   AUGUST.       By  WILLIAM   T.    STEAD. 

A  Prayer  for  the  Queen's  Majesty. — O  Lord  our  Heavenly  Father,  high  aud  might}-,  King  of  Kings,  Lord 
of  Lords,  the  only  Rulei-  of  Princes,  who  dost  from  thy  throne  behold  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth.  Most  heartily  we 
beseech  thee  with  thy  favor  to  behold  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  Lady,  Queen  Victoria;  and  so  replenish  her  with 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  she  may  alway  incline  to  thy  will,  and  walk  in  thy  way :  Endue  her  plenteously 
with  heavenly  gifts;  gi-aut  her  in  health  and  wealth  long  to  live;  strengthen  her  that  she  may  vanquish  and  overcome 
all  her  enemies ;  aud,  finally,  after  this  life,  she  may  attain  everlasting  joy  and  felicity;  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  Amen. 

A  Prayek  for  the  Royal  Family. — Almighty  God,  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  we  hmnbly  beseech  thee  to 
bless  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  all  the  Royal  Family:  Endue  them  with  thy  Holy 
Sjiirit;  emich  them  with  thy  heavenly  grace;  prosper  them  with  all  happiness;  and  bring  them  to  thine  everlasting 
Kingdom;  through  Jesus  C'hi'ist  our  Loi-d,  Amen. 


Tlie  Prince  of  Wales  is  now  fifty  years  of  age  ami 
a  grandfatlier.  Since  liis  birth,  in  all  tlie  cliurches 
by  law  establisiied,  wliich  comply  with  the  plain 
ordering  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  tlie  prayers 
quoted  above  have  been  offered  twice  daily,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  for  Iialf  a  century.  But  as  dailj- 
service  is  the  excei)tion,  rather  tlian  the  rule,  we 
may  take  it  tliat  the  above  prayers  are  only  offered 
twice  a  week  instead  of  fourteen  times,  as  by  law- 
enacted,  in  each  of  the  Anglican  churches  througli- 
out  the  Empire.  As  there  ai-e  twenty  thousand  clergy 
in  England  alone,  there  must  be  at  least  fifteen 
thousand  churches  at  home  and  abroad  using  the 
Book  of  Common  Prajer.  The  piayer  for  Albert 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  must,  therefore,  in  the 
last  half  century  have  been  said  aloud  in  the  hearing 
of  the  worshippers  at  least  eighty-eight  million  times 
since  first  the  cannon  thundered  at  the  birth  of  the 
Heir  Apparent  to  the  British  throne.  It  is  a  moot 
question  how  many  in  a  congregation  actually  unite 
in  the  prayers  that  are  read  by  the  minister.  Per- 
haps we  shall  not  over  estimate  the  average  if  ovitof  ' 
a  congregation  of  a  hundred,  we  suppose  that  ten 
intelligently  follow  the  service  so  far  as  to  experience 
a  real  wish  that  the  petition  sounding  in  their  ears 
should  be  granted.  Allow-ing  ten  persons  who  reallj- 
join — I  do  not  say  with  passionate  fervor,  but  with  a 
con-icious  desire,  more  or  less  tepid,  that  their  luimble 
beseechings  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  may  be  heard 
at  tlie  throne  of  Grace — w-e  have  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  prayers  offered  up  to  God  that  he 
would  endue  the  Prince  of  Wales  Avith  his  Holy 
Spirit  and  enrich  him  with  heavenly  grace. 

Eight  hundred  aud  eighty  millions  of  prayers,  aud 
as  answer  thereto  the  Baccarat  scandal  of  Tranby 
Croft !  As  a  prayer  gauge  on  the  principle  suggested 
by  Professor  Tyndall,  His  Eoyal  Highness,  who  in 
course  of  time  may  become  Defensor  Fidel,  can 
hardly  be  said,  as  Heir  Apparent,  to  have  contributed 
much  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  modern  world  in 
the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  utterance  of  sucli  grave  and  official 
organs  of  public  o])iniou  as  the  Times  and  the  Stcin- 
dard,  the  net  result  attained  so  far  has  been  so  un- 


satisfactory as  to  amount  to  a  dramatic  fiasco,  as  if 
all  the  prayers  of  the  C'luu-ch  for  fifty  years  had 
been  but  as  the  whirling  of  prayer  mills  innumerable 
of  pious  Thibet. 

With  such  a  result  before  us,  is  it  not  time  to  ask 
ourselves  seriously,  and  w-ith  due  practical  precision, 
whether,  after  all,  tlie  fault  lies  either  with  the 
Prince  or  w-ith  Providence ;  whether,  in  fact,  the 
fault  does  not  lie  mainly  with  ourselves?  May  we 
not,  as  a  nation,  largely  be  responsible  for  the  un- 
satisfactory issue  of  our  prayers?  Have  we  not  been 
imitating  the  lazy  wagoner  of  ^sop,  who,  when  his 
cart  stuck  in  a  mudhole,  contented  himself  w-ith 
bellowing  to  Hercules  instead  of  clapping  his  own 
shoulder  to  the  ■w-heel — with  this  difference,  that  we 
ourselves  have  made  the  mudhole  in  which  our 
jjriucely  chariot  is  sticking?  This  is  the  topic  to 
which,  in  all  serious  earnestness,  recent  events  call 
our  attention  with  an  imperiousness  that  may  not 
be  gainsaid. 

It  is  surely  time,  after  fifty  j-ears,  that  we  should 
give  Hercules  a  fair  chance.  Even  the  most  fervid 
Christian  has  come  to  recognize  that  if  you  allow  a 
girl-child  to  be  reared  in  a  haunt  of  vice,  and 
suckled  on  gin,  you  have  no  more  right  to  expect  a 
miracle  to  be  w-rought  in  response  to  your  prayer 
that  the  girl  might  grow  up  a  vestal  virgin,  than 
you  have  to  expect  Snowdon  to  be  cast  into  St. 
George's  Channel,  let  prayer  be  offered  never  so 
earnestly.  Is  it  not  just  the  same  with  the  Prince? 
It  is  true  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  tells  us 
that  God  is  the  only  Ruler  of  princes  ;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  for  man  so  to  mar  His  work  that  His  ruling 
seems  to  go  aw-ry.  If  we  cannot  help,  at  least  W" 
might  refrain  from  hindering. 

A  familiar  story  occurs  to  me  in  this  connection. 

A  revival  service  was  once  going  on  in  a  Slethodist 

and 


chapel.     A  drunken  mob  burst  open 

was  pouring  in,    when    they    found 

arrested  by  a  stalwart  convert,   who, 

self     in     the    porch,      di'ove     them 

simple  but  effective  process  of  knocking  down  like 

ninepins  every  invader   within   reach   of  his  fists. 

The  i)reaclier,  hearing  the   liubbub,  hurried   to   the 


the    door 
their    progress 
planting  him 
back     by    the 
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l)<>r(l'.,  and  was  f::r('aily  sfaiidalizi'd  to  find  liis 
coiivi'il  wielding  wcajjons  of  warfare  whicli,  tliougli 
natural,  wero  not  less  earnal.  "Brother,"  said  he 
hastily,  "forbear!  Is  it  not  written,  'Veugeauoe  is 
mine  and  I  will  repay,  saitli  the  Lord?"  "Yes, 
yes,"  answered  the  convert  impatiently,  as  he  dealt 
anotlier  intruder  one  from  the  shoulder,  whir-h  sent 
him  reeling.  "I  know  all  that,  but — dcm'tyousee — 
I'm  helping  the  Lord?"  The  moral  of  the  Tranby 
Croft  scandal  seems  to  be  that  the  time  has  fully 
come  ft)r  some  of  that  kind  of  helping  to  be  done 
without  delay. 

BACt'AllAT    AND  BETTING. 

If  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  never  done  any- 
thing worse  in  his  life  than  play  at  baccarat  for 
stakes  whicli,  in  proportion  to  his  income,  were  no 
higher  tliau  the  lialf-crowns  staked  at  any  round 
game,  there  would  not  be  so  much  reason  for  wring- 
ing our  hands  over  the  absence  of  any  apparent 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  Established  Church.  It 
is,  of  course,  perfectly  consistent  for  those  who,  like 
most  of  the  Evangelicals  and  Nonconformists  of  the 
Prince's  age,  have  never  staked  to  win  or  lose  a 
l)euny-piece  in  their  lives,  to  lift  up  hands  of 
lioly  horror  at  the  spectacle  of  the  Prince  amusing 
himself  at  baccarat.  But  the  ostentatious  and 
Pharasaic  virtue  of  the  majority'  of  oiu-  newspapers 
savors  too  much  of  IMonsieur  TartuflFe,  with  a  dash 
of  Chadband  tlu-own  in. 

I  rejoice  at  the  protests  that  are  rising,  and  that 
will  continue  to  rise,  against  the  gambling  habit, 
which  is  one  of  the  curses  of  our  race.  But  if  we 
are  really  in  earnest  about  this  matter  it  is  not  with 
baccarat  that  we  should  begin.  In  England  there 
are  only  two  popular  gaming  hells,  the  turf  and  the 
Stock  Exchange.  To  betting  and  speculation,  bac- 
carat bears  the  same  relation  that  in  the  sphere  of 
temperance  Chartreuse  bears  to  beer  and  gin.  To 
extirpate  the  use  of  Chartreuse  would  not  abate  by 
one  decimal  the  svun  of  England's  intemperance,  and 
to  abolish  baccarat  and  all  gaml)ling  at  cards  would 
not  by  itself  ])roduce  any  ajipreciable  effect  on  the 
serious  gambling  of  our  time. 

The  outcry  against  the  Prince  for  playing  at  bac- 
carat at  Tranby  Croft  was  natural  enough  in  certain 
(juarters,  altiiough  even  there  it  partook  to  some 
extent  of  exaggeration,  considering  the  apparent 
indifference  with  which  the  Prince's  devotion  to 
the  turf  has  been  regarded  all  these  years.  But  no 
one  who  studies  tlie  undercurrents  of  English  life 
can  have  failed  to  notice  that  there  has  foi'.some  tim(» 
been  a  rising  tiile  of  mora!  dissatisfaction  witli  the 
extent  which  gambling  has  been  spreading  amongst 
us.  This  is  best  shown  by  the  increasing  .strenu- 
ousness  with  whicli  the  clergy  have  spokt-n  out 
again.st  gambling  in  Convocation  and  out  of  it,  and 
the  zeal  of  thejiolice  in  raiding  gand)ling  clubs  and 
betting  dens.  Neither  tiie  clergy  nor  th.'  police 
r(])resent  the  section  of  the  nation  most  zealous  in 
moral  questions.  They  are  official,  they  dislike  too 
much  zeal,  and  thev  are  too  ilo.selv  connect(>d  with 


the  ])owers  that  be  tobestir  themselves  too  diligenth' 
in  raising  ethical  difliculties  of  this  kind.  \Vhen 
the  chairman  of  the  watch  committee  rents  the 
grandstand,  and  the  ])atron  of  your  living  keejis  a 
racing  stud,  there  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  not  the  same 
temptation  to  lift  one's  voice  on  high  in  testimony 
against  betting  and  gand>ling  that  assails  the  Non 
conformist  minister  or  the  Methodist  preacher,  who 
believe  that  the  turf  is  as  the  vestibule  of  hell,  and 
the  painted  cards  are  the  devil's  jirayer  book.  But 
of  late  years  police  and  parsons  have  been  very  busy 
about  gambling.  Convocation  botii  in  York  and  in 
Canterbury  has  been  drawing  up  reports  on  the 
subject,  declaring  tliat  war  to  the  death  must  be 
waged  witli  this  moral  pestilence,  and  demanding 
all  manner  of  remedies,  from  a  Royal  Commission 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament.  One  reverend  I'eformer 
was  so  far  carried  away  by  his  pious  zeal  some  time 
ago  as  publicly  to  call  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  crusade  against  the 
plague  of  gambling  I  The  evil  had  increased,  was 
increasing,  and  must  be  abated.  A  bishop  told  a  la- 
mentable story  of  a  child  found  crying  in  the  street 
because  "I  had  twopence  for  father's  beer,  and  I  put 
it  on  a  horse  and  lost  it,"  and  a  horror  struck  M.  P. 
related  with  bated  breath  that  even  a  clergyman  had 
excused  his  overdrawn  banking  account  because 
"a  little  speculation  relieves  the  monotony  of  a 
country  parsonage.''  Sir  Richard  Webster,  the 
Attorney-General,  lifted  up  his  voice  to  protest 
against  the  national  vice,  and  Nonconformists  saw, 
with  almost  indignant  surprise,  that  thej'  were  being 
oustrii)])ed  by  the  clergy  in  the  agitation  again.st 
gambling.  The  police  on  their  part  had  made  raid 
after  raid  upon  betting  houses,  crowding  the  cells 
with  a  miscellaneous  multitude  of  gaml>lers.  IVIagis- 
trates  declared  that  they  were  determined  to  put 
down  gambling.  "It  is  most  lamentable,"  said  Mr. 
Vaughan  at  Bow  Street,  "this  betting;  I  regai'd  it 
as  a  cm-se  to  the  country,  because  I  see  how  young 
men  are  hii'ed  until  they  fall  into  a  state  of  misery 
and  destituti(m."  Mr.  Bridge,  senior  metropolitan 
magistrate,  declared  "  that  the  evil  done  by  the 
keepers  of  gambling  houses  was  something  terrific. 
There  was  nothing  to  which  dishonest  m(>n  attributed 
their  dishonesty  so  much  as  to  gambling  and 
i-acing. '' 

The  judges  on  tlie  Bench  said  the  same  thing 
even  more  stiongly.  Mr.  Justice  Mani.sty  declared 
that  he  was  perfectly  ajjpalled  by  the  extent  of 
gambling.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  from  his 
experience  as  a  judge,  tiiat  "there  was  no  greater 
evil  in  society,  and  none  which  caused  more  misery 
and  ruin  in  families.  The  practice  of  gambling  has 
been  carried  to  a  frightful  extent."  One  bishop 
w(>nt  so  far  as  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  every 
merchant,  luuiker,  or  tradesman  dismissing  every 
betting  man  from  his  establishment.  Natiimal  con- 
ferences wei'e  suggested.  An  ex  Home  Secretary 
asked  Jlr.  ]\Iatthews  if  he  was  prepaied  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  strengthen  the  law.  I\Ir.  Jlatthews  said 
t!;at   the   Co\ernment    would    bear   the   (luestion    in 
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mind.  The  growth  of  the  popular  zeal  against 
gambling  was  logical  and  consistent.  It  attac-keil 
equally  lotteries  in  bazaai'S,  pitch  and  toss  in  the 
streets,  betting  on  the  tape,  baccarat,  and  specu 
latiou  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Baron  Huddleston, 
speaking  of  the  speculative  transactions  at  "biicket 
shops,"  said,  "This  vice  is  worse  than  gambling  on 
the  green  cloth  or  betting  on  horses. "  "  While  it  is 
permitted,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  "tlie  notion 
of  putting  down  gambling  in  certain  cases  is  a 
complete  farce." 

Notliing  can  be  more  admirable  than  all  this  out 
burst  of  a  healthy  moral  sentiment  against  gambling. 
It  is  a  sincere  and  unmistakable  evidence  of  a 
national  conscience,  and  of  the  gradual  formation 
of  a  standard  of  social  morality  immensely  in 
advance  of  that  which  existed  a  few  years  ago. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see,  with  the  public  opinion  of  the 
best  part  of  the  community  in  this  healthy  state  of 
vigor,  what  a  shock  was  occasioned  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
sitting  as  banker  at  baccarat,  and  presiding  night 
after  night  over  a  gaming  table,  which,  if  it  had 
been  set  up  in  any  public -house  in  the  land,  would 
have  rendered  all  those  present,  the  Prince  included, 
liable  to  be  run  into  the  nearest  police  station. 

In  politics  and  in  morals,  as  well  as  in  war,  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  psychological  moment.  The 
baccarat  scandal  at  Trauby  Croft,  five  or  even  three 
3'ears  ago,  would  have  excited  comparativelj^  little 
remark.  Occurring  when  it  did,  it  made  a  sensa- 
tion that  vibrated  through  the  whole  countrj',  and 
provoked  an  outcry  which  was  perfectly  natural  and 
for  the  most  part  perfectly  justifiable. 

But  if  thei-e  was  one  section  of  the  community 
which  should  for  very  shame  have  kept  silence,  it 
was  the  press.  Nothing  recurs  more  constantly  in 
all  the  speeches  that  have  been  delivered  in  the 
course  of  the  agitation  against  gambling,  than  the 
declarations  of  all  the  authorities  as  to  the  great 
source  and  cause  of  tlie  spreading  evil.  It  has  been 
recognized  on  all  hands  that  it  was  the  newspapers 
which  pandered  to  the  passion  of  the  people  for 
gambling,  that  it  was  the  newspapers  which  con- 
stantly fanned  the  flame  by  the  pains  which  they 
took  to  disseminate  the  "latest  betting,"  and  that 
it  was  the  daily  press  of  the  land  which  contributed 
more  than  almost  any  other  factor  to  inoculate  the 
community  with  tlie  mania  for  betting,  against 
which  the  magistrates,  judges,  and  the  clergy  were 
up  in  arms.  Several  years  since  I  urged  the  desir 
ability  of  making  the  publication  of  the  odds  a 
punishable  offence,  and  although  at  that  time  mine 
was  but  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
it  is  possible  that  a  majority  in  the  next  Parliament 
will  be  pledged  to  legislate  in  this  sense.  But  not- 
withstanding all  the  protests  of  the  reformers,  the 
newspapers  continued  and  continue  to  this  day  to 
do  all  that  joiu-nalism  can  to  foster  the  national 
vice.  Day  after  day,  before  the  eyes  of  all  their 
readers,  were  flourished  forth,  with  every  appetizing 
detail,  all  the  items  of  information  that  could  tempt 


men  to  bet.  Prophets  were  ])ai(l  handsome  salaries 
for  tlie  purpose  of  encouraging  the  credulous  to  put 
their  money  on  horses  warranted  to  win.  "Straight 
tips,"  "finals,"  "latest  from  TattersaU's,"  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  appeared  as  punctuallj'  as  the  leading 
article  or  the  Parliamentary  i-eports.  Some  ncnvs 
I)apers,  which  had  at  first  stood  out  against  it, 
driven  by  the  stress  of  competition,  were  compelled 
to  give  in.  Editorial  scruples  were  overridden  by 
l)roprietorial  necessities,  and  all  the  protests  -of  the 
clergy  failed  to  diminish  by  a  single  paragraph  the 
space  devoted  to  betting  news. 

It  might  then  have  been  fairly  expected  that  these 
habitual  and  hardened  offenders,  each  one  of  whicli 
actively  did  more  to  encourage  and  universalize 
betting  than  all  the  bankers  at  baccarat  that  ever 
sat,  might,  from  a  mere  sense  of  a  conunon  failing. 
have  done  their  best  to  screen  the  Prince.  He  had 
but  done  for  his  own  amusement  in  a  private  house 
what  they  were  doing  constantly  in  open  day  before 
all  men  for  filthy  lucre.  Far  from  showing  a 
generous  sympathy  for  a  brother  gambler  in  diffi 
cidties,  it  was  the  press  which  took  the  lead  in 
holding  up  the  banker  at  Tranby  Croft  to  public- 
execration.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the 
journalists  gave  cry  after  the  Prince,  like  a  pack  of 
hounds  when  they  strike  tlie  trail  of  a  fox.  An 
edifying  spectacle  indeed  !  From  the  extreme  teetotal 
standpoint  it  is  a  sin  to  take  a  glass  of  beer,  but  it 
does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  a  gin  sodden  drunkard 
to  lecture  a  man  who  washes  down  his  dinner  with 
a  pint  of  "bitter."  It  is  well  to  be  zealous  against 
gambling,  but  it  is  well  also  to  be  consistent,  and  it 
is  still  better  to  be  just.  And  much  of  the  censure 
passed  so  freely  upon  the  Prince  was  not  only  incon  - 
sistent  with  the  constant  daily  practice  of  his 
critics — it  was  also  cruelly  unjust.  By  a  curious 
perversity  the  Prince  was  severely  censured  for 
offences  which  he  did  not  commit,  while  that  which 
was  deserving  of  all  praise  received  no  recognition. 
The  Prince,  for  instance,  is  most  frequently  con- 
demned for  having  forced  an  unwilling  host  to  allow 
baccarat  to  be  played  under  his  roof.  There  is  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  this  story.  It  rests  entirely  upon 
a  mistake  made  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  when  in  the  flurry 
of  cross-examination  she  omitted  an  adjective.  Mr 
Wilson  never  objected  to  baccarat  being  played  at 
Tranby  Croft.  What  he  objected  to  was  the  playing 
at  baccarat  for  high  stakes.  His  wislies  were 
respected.  No  high  play  was  allowed.  Yet  owing 
to  that  mistake  what  eloquence  has  been  wasted  ! 

That  is  not  the  only  point  in  which  the  Prince  has 
been  the  victim  of  most  unfortunate  misconceptions. 
The  ways  of  examining  and  of  cross  examining  coim 
seiare  a  mystery  to  nou  legal  minds,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  the  public  should  have  put  a  false 
construction  on  the  extraordinary  laxity  with  which 
the  Prince's  evidence  was  taken.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  two  questions  asked  by  a  juror  when  the 
examination  was  over,  the  Prince  would  have  left 
tlie  witness-box  without  having  said  anything  about 
the  very  points  on  which  it  was  most  important  he 
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should  };ive  evitknici'.  Tliere  was  a  tliinl  (luestion. 
which  most  imfortiiuatcly  for  tlie  Prince  did 
not  occur  to  tlie  luiud  of  the  juror,  but  wliicOi  it 
was  most  important  the  Prince  should  have 
been  asked.  That  is  the  (]uestion  whether  it 
was  he  who  hatl  divuljjed  the  Tranby  Croft  secret. 
Every  one  knows  that  he  has  got  the  discredit  of 
that  act  of  bad  faith.  Various  detailed  statements 
are  current  in  society  which  would  lead  you  to 
imagine  that  the  breach  of  faith,  instead  of  being 
committed  in  secret,  had  taken  place  in  broad  day- 
light, on  the  very  housetop  of  the  world,  in  the 
presence  of  an  army  of  reporters.  Of  all  the  stories 
most  firmly  accepted  amongst  ns,  is  the  tale  that  His 
Royal  Highness  told  the  fatal  secret  to  a  lady,  A\ho 
in  turn  told  another  lady,  who  finding  an  opportunity 
of  paying  oil  old  scores,  smote  the  culjjrit  in  the 
presence  of  his  friends  with  the  cruel  facts  full  in 
his  face,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth.  The  only  color 
for  this  tale  which  the  judicial  jnoceedings  supplied, 
was  the  fact  that  the  Prince  was  not  asked  whether 
or  not  he  had  divulged  the  secret.  As  subsequent 
witnesses  were  asked  that  question,  charitable  gossip 
assumed  that  the  silence  of  counsel  in  the  Prince's 
case  was  arranged  in  order  to  spare  the  Heir 
Apparent  an  additional  humiliation.  Considering 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Solicitor- General  to  transfer 
the  shame  and  di.sgrace  attaching  to  his  client  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  Prince,  this  theory  of  j)rearranged 
silence  is  rather  difficult  of  belief.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  on  the  very 
highest  authority,  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  the  whole  story  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was 
not  the  Prince  who  revealed  the  secret,  and  if  it  had 
been  known  that  the  other  witnesses  were  to  be 
asked  that  question,  he  w^ould  also  have  been 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  denying  the  imputation 
on  oath.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Tranby  Croft  ])arty 
examined,  ami  when  he  left  the  witness-box  no  hint 
had  been  given  that  this  question  was  to  be  put  to 
any  witness.  The  moment  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
put  in  the  box  and  examined  on  this  point,  the 
Prince  saw  the  disadvantage  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  ai)pealed  to  his  counsel  to  be  allowed  to 
re-enter  the  witness-box  in  order  that  he  might  have 
an  0[)i)ortunity  of  rebutting  on  oath  an  imputation 
which  he  felt  all  the  more  keenly  because  it  was 
utterly  groundless.  In  law  coiuts,  however,  counsel 
are  supreme,  even  over  tiie  Heir  to  the  Throne.  The 
Prince's  urgent  ajjplication  was  overruled,  and  so 
the  trial  came  to  a  close  without  any  opportunity 
being  afforded  him  of  clearing  up  the  suspicion 
which  had  gathered  darkly  over  him  on  this  par- 
ticular jKjint.  Such  is  the  statement  which  I  am 
autiiorized  to  make.  The  facts,  of  course,  do  not 
lie  within  my  own  knowledge;  but  I  have  received 
the  above  information  from  a  source  which  leaves 
no  doubt  as  tt)  their  accuracy. 

The  next  heinous  crime  committed  by  the  Prince, 
it  is  said,  was  his  carrying  counters  about  with  him. 
It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  these  severe  mor 
alists  that  .so  far  from  this  being  a  monstrous  aggra- 


vation of  the  Prince's  offence,  it  is  quite  the  other 
wa}'.  What  were  these  counters  stamped,  as  we 
have  been  told,  by  a  friend,  with  thePrinces  crest? 
"Gambling  tackle"  is  the  usual  reply,  and  their 
presence  is  regarded  as  in  itself  sufficient  to  convert 
the  i)lace  where  thej'  were  used  into  a  gaming  hell. 
But  that  simply  is  not  true.  A  moment's  reflection 
will  suffice  to  show  that  so  far  from  these  counters 
making  things  worse,  they  distincth'  minimized 
the  evils  of  the  gaming  table.  Counters  are  not 
necessary  for  playing  baccarat.  The  counter's  were 
really  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  kind  of  paste- 
board cun-ency,  one  counter  standing  for  a  pound, 
a  larger  one  for  five  pounds,  and  so  forth.  Now 
what  is  it  that  constitutes  the  fatal  fascination 
of  the  tables  at  Monte  Carlo?  Is  it  not  uni- 
versally admitted  that  it  is  the  glitter  of  the 
gold,  or  the  massive  silver  "cart-wheels,"  to  say 
nothing  of  the  notes  which,  spread  out  before  the 
eyes  of  the  players,  intoxicate  them  with  a  frenzy 
that  lures  even  the  most  austere  to  try  their  luck? 
If  play  at  Jlonte  Carlo  were  conducted  exclusively 
by  counters,  half  its  dangerous  seductiveness  -would 
disappc'ar.  Clearly,  then,  by  bringing  with  him 
the  plain,  imromantic  counter  as  a  substitute  for 
gold  and  notes,  the  Prince  did  what  could  be  done 
to  render  the  game  with  which  he  amused  himself 
as  innocent  as  possible  for  the  inexperienced  on 
looker. 

But  the  most  scandalous  injustice  of  all  to  which 
the  Prince  has  been  subjected  has  been  in  the  abuse 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  admirers  of  Sir  W.  Gordon 
Cuniming.  AVithout  attempting  in  any  way  to  ex 
tenuate  the  Prince's  offence  in  not  reporting  the 
offender  to  his  commanding  officer — an  offence  for 
.which  he  has  jmblicly  apologized — is  it  not  as  clear 
as  day  that  in  refusing  to  shield  his  guilty  friend, 
and  in  insisting  that  he  should  be  publicly  exposed 
if  he  did  not  place  himself  for  ever  out  of  the  reach 
of  similar  temptation  in  the  future,  the  Prince  was 
really  imdertaking  the  unpleasant  but  necessary  duty 
of  an  uprigiit  judge?  In  the  societj"  over  Avhich  he 
presided  on  that  occasion  there  is  practically  only 
one  law.  To  cheat  at  cards  is  the  only  sin  recog- 
nized as  mortal.  All  manner  of  other  sins  and 
imcleanness  are  forgiven  freely  according  to  the 
peculiar  ethics  of  Society,  but  cardsharping — never  I 
When  the  accusation  was  brought  to  the  Prince, 
he  found  himself  ct)mpelled  to  choose  between  the 
sti'ait  and  narrow  path  of  insisting  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  the  only  ethical  standard  left,  or  to  take 
the  broad  and  easj'  road  of  allowing  that  last  rem- 
nant of  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  doing  to  be 
trodden  imdtnfoot.  The  Prince,  to  do  him  justice, 
never  seems  to  have  hesitated.  It  may  be  that 
he  imperfectly  realized  the  risk  of  insisting  that 
justice  should  be  done  though  the  heavens  fell,  but 
he  saw  his  duty  a  dead  sure  thing,  and,  like  Jim 
Bhulso  on  the  burning  boat,  he  went  for  it  there  and 
then.  Had  he  done  as  many  othei's  woidd  have  done 
under  the  circumstances — nay,  as  many  others  have 
doui' — and   hu.shed    it  up.  Sir  W.  Gordon-Cummiug 
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would  liave  been  still  free  to  practise  his  peciiliar 
arts  at  the  card  tallies  of  society,  but  His  Royal 
Higliuess  would  have  avoided  au  ugl}'  scandal  which 
has  brought  him  no  small  annoyance.  In  a  small 
matter  he  took  the  same  stand  against  the  offender 
against  his  social  ethics,  as  tlie  Irisli  hierarchj- took 
against  Sir.  Parnell,  and  as  the  Nonconformists  of 
England  liave  taken  against  Sir  Cliarles  Dilke.  That 
assuredly  ought  to  have  been  more  generously  recog- 
nized by  the  exponents  of  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  ordinary  folk  are  all 
at  sea,  because,  for  the  most  part,  they  don't  under- 
stand, and  therefore  cannot  appreciate,  the  immense 
di-stinction  which  Society  makes  between  gambling 
fairly  and  gambling  unfairly.  "They  are  all  gam- 
blers alike,"  says  the  ordinaiy  man,  who  never 
played  at  baccarat  in  his  life;  "perhaps  one  did 
cheat,  but  all  gambling  is  more  or  less  dishonest, 
and  why  make  such  a  pother  about  Sir  W.  Gordon- 
Cumming's  conduct?"  Society  will  never  under- 
stand that  to  at  least  thirty  out  of  the  thirty-nine 
millions  in  this  country  it  is  as  absurd  to  condemn 
Sir  W.  Gordon-Cumming  and  to  let  his  fellow  gam- 
blers off  as  it  would  seem  to  a  vigilance  committee 
in  the  far  West  to  hang  a  thief  who  stole  a  horse 
and  to  acquit  his  mate  who  merely  stole  a  mare. 

Probably  the  majority  of  the  Methodists  in  the 
country  if  jjolled  to-morrow  would  decide  that  the 
man  who  kept  the  bank  at  baccarat  was  distinctly  a 
worse  criminal  than  the  player  who  surrejititiously 
increased  his  stakes.  In  dealing  with  the  ethics  of 
the  gamester  these  good  people  are  out  of  their 
depths.  It  is  as  if  they  were  discussing  what 
happens  in  space  of  four  dimensions.  This  is  tlie 
real  explanation  of  the  Gumming  cult,  and,  silly 
though  it  is,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand. 

We  see  just  the  same  thing  in  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
where  good  men  in  Church  and  in  Dissent  are  sup- 
porting another  perjurer  of  a  much  worse  descrij)- 
tion  on  much  the  same  grounds.  Their  charity  leads 
them  to  ignore  the  vreight  of  evidence  that  con- 
vinced judge  and  jury,  and  their  unacquaintance 
with  the  profligacy  of  the  corrupt  society  in  which 
he  lived  naturally  predisposes  to  doubt  the  antecedent 
possibility  of  acts  wliicli,  to  those  who  know  the 
man,  seem  all  but  inevitable  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  other  day  a  popular  Wesleyan  minister  ad- 
dressed a  congregation  in  Leeds  on  the  baccarat 
scandal.  The  newspaper  report  brings  out  very 
clearly  the  point  of  view  of  the  non-card-playiug 
public.  The  minister,  says  the  reporter,  had"  the 
sympathy  of  his  audience  in  his  plain,  outspoken 
address.  "Waving  aside  the  coiiqKiratively  imma- 
terial jioint  of  Sir  William  Gordon-Cumming' s  inno- 
cence or  guilt,  he  called  attention  to  the  evil  example 
of  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  throne,  but  for  whose 
action  the  game  would  never  have  been  played. 
"We  are  glad,"  said  he,  "to  be  loyal  to  the  Throne 
and  to  the  Prince,  but  we  liave  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  future  King  of  England  shall  set  an  upright 


example,  and  obey  those  laws  which  he  expects  his 
subjects  to  respect.  The  working-men  were  strongly 
urged  to  avoid  those  evils  which  seem  to  prevail  so 
much  amongst  the  upper  classes,  and  the  prayers  of 
all  were  asked  that  the  Queen  might  be  comfoited 
in  this  sore  trouble. " 

That  kind  of  sermon  has  been  preached  all  over 
England,  and,  after  all,  it  is  natural  enough.  It  is 
only  those  who  are  accustomed  to  go  into  the  water 
who  appreciate  the  significance  of  going  out  of  your 
depth.  Those  who  hold  it  wrong  to  bathe  at  all, 
and  who  have  never  wet  their  feet,  can  hardly  dis- 
criminate between  those  who  never  venture  out  of 
their  depths  and  those  who  do  That,  they  will 
say,  is  a  mere  detail — "comparatively  immaterial." 
What  business  has  any  one  to  go  into  the  water  at 
all?  especially  one  who  from  his  position  ought  to 
set  the  example  of  remaining  on  dry  land. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Prince  is  devoted  to  play 
has  been  much  exaggerated.  For  ten  years  he  has 
never  touched  a  card  in  any  London  club.  No  one, 
of  course,  can  pretend  that  the  Prince  has  used  his 
influence  to  abate  the  plague  of  gambling,  but  he 
has  in  his  kind-hearted  way  often  interfered  in 
order  to  dissuade  young  friends  of  his  from  playing 
high.  It  will  be  replied,  the  Prince  has  often 
jjlayed  high  himself.  Bvit  height  is  a  question  of 
degree.  In  the  Nineteenth  Century  this  month.  Sir 
James  Stephen,  discussing  the  question  of  wherein 
lies  the  principal  moral  objection  to  gambling, 
states  the  views  of  Society  accurately  enough  when 
he  says ;— 

"The  principle  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly 
simple,  and  not  very  difficult  to  apply.  It  is  that 
gambling,  like  any  other  thing,  is  a  question  of 
degree.  A  bet  for  one  man  is  unobjectionable  if  it 
is  a  matter  of  shillings,  for  another  man  it  may  be 
of  no  harm  if  it  is  a  matter  of  pounds ;  but  ques- 
tions of  degree  of  this  sort  must  by  the  very  nature 
of  things  be  decided  by  the  people  whom  they 
actually  affect — a  man  nuist  decide  for  himself  how 
much  he  can  afford  to  lose,  and  if  he  is  wise  he  will 
not  exceed  his  limit. 

But  it  will  be  said  the  Prince  has  exceeded  his 
limit.  If  it  were  not  so  we  should  not  hear  so  much 
about  his  immense  debts — debts  which  it  is  confi- 
dently declared  were  incurred  at  the  gaming  table. 
But  what  proof  is  there  that  the  Prince  has  any 
debts,  much  less  debts  incurred  at  the  gaming  table? 
What  proof  is  there  that  he  has  ever  lost  heavilj'  at 
jjlay?  His  friends  assert  they  wish  he  did  lose. 
He  keeps  the  bank  at  baccarat  and  the  bank  always 
wins. 

And  now  that  I  have  broached  this  subject  of  his  . 
alleged  debts,  I  may  as  well  go  on  to  repeat  the 
statements  made  to  me  on  the  highest  authority. 
The  matter,  of  course,  is  one  upon  which  no  outsider 
can  possibly  have  personal  knowledge.  All  that  can 
be  done  in  such  a  matter  is  to  gather  up  the  current 
rumors  which  find  credence  in  the  best- informed 
circles— such  as  that  frequented  by  members  of  the 
Privy  Council  and  the  like — and  to  ask  at  head- 
quarters  what    is   the   actual   truth.     You    can    be 
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refused  information,  of    course,  or   you  can   be   do 
ceived.     But  in  the  latter  case  the  responsibility  for 
the  deception  does  not   lie   with   you — it    lies    with 
those  on  wlu/se  authority  you  jmblish  the  assurances 
wliicli  you  receive. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  pjive  the  most  absolute  contra 
diction  to  the  whole  series  of  falsehoods  wliicli  have 
been  disseminated  so  diligently  in  certain  quai'ters. 
So  fai-  from  the  Prince  being  waterlogged  with  debt 
and  emljarrassed  by  obligations  to  money- lenders, 
I  am  assured  by  Sir  P'rancis  KnoUys  that  the  Prince 
has  no  debts  worth  speaking  of,  and  that  he  could 
pay  tomorrow  every  farthing  which  he  owes.  I 
am  a.ssured  on  the  same  authority  and  with  equal 
definite  emphasis,  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  i'n 
the  oft- repeated  tale  of  the  mortgage  on  Sandringham 
.said  to  have  been  granted  first  to  Mackenzie  and 
then  passed  on  through  the  Murriellas  to  Baroji 
Hirseh.  The  whole  story  is  a  fabrication,  and  is 
on  a  par  witli  similar  tales  which  represent  the 
Prince  as  being  financed  by  Israelites  of  more  (jr 
less  dubious  honesty. 

Further,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  corollarj'  from 
this  that,  as  there  are  no  debts,  there  has  never  been 
any  application  to  Her  Majesty  to  sujjply  funds. 
Nc  funds  wei'e  needed,  for  the  debts  do  not  exist. 
Not  only  has  the  Queen  never  been  appealed  to  but 
no  idea,  of  making  such  an  appeal  has  ever  been 
entertained  at  Marlborough  House.  All  the  ingenious 
card-castle  of  caricature  and  of  calumny  raised  upon 
this  legend,  of  which  I  reproduce  some  Australian 
iilustratio;is,  falls  to  the  groimd.  As  for  the  report, 
lialf  credited  with  a  sort  of  shuddering  horror,  that 
it  might  be  necessary  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a 
grant  to  defray  the  Prince's  debts,  that  also  may  be 
dismissed.  No  such  grant  has  been  thought  of, 
for  the  simple  fact  that  the  Prince  is  not  in  debt  and 
could  pay  to-morrow  every  farthing  that  he  owes. 

Such  an  assurance,  given  to  me  for  publication  on 
the  authority  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  the  Prince's 
private  secretary,  will  be  read  tliroughout  the  Empire 
with  pleasant  surprise.  It  is  Jiardly  too  much  to 
say  that  almost  every  one  believed  exactly  the  oppo- 
site, nor  would  I  have  printed  the  abov(»  statement 
if  I  had  not  received  it  from  one  wiio  was  mi- 
doubtedly  in  a  position  to  know,  and  who,  as  a 
gentleman  and  man  of  honor,  is  incapable  of  mis- 
leading tlie  public  in  any  statement  that  went  fortli 
on  Ills  direct  autlioritj'. 

THE  POLITICAL  SIGXIFICANCIC   OF  THE   SCANDAL. 

Wlien  I  was  down  last  month  in  Northampton  1 
'\  was  astonished  to  find  how  vehemently  the  Princes 
conduct  was  condenmed  by  plain  country  folk,  who 
probably  do  not  know  the  difference  l)etween  bac- 
carat and  bagatelle.  "Look  here,"  said  a  farmer  to 
me  over  the  supjK'r-table,  "1  liope  you  will  mak(*  it 
l)lain  that  such  as  he  will  never  be  allowed  tosit  on 
the  throne.  We  don't  want  any  gamblers  to  reign 
over  us."  The  (|U(>stion  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Cumming  was  to  them  perfectly  iimnaterial.  If 
they  did  not  exactly  say  that  the  infamy  was  in  the 


gambling,  not  in  the  cheating,  they  stoutly  main- 
tained that  it  was  more  infamous  for  the  Prince  to 
jiamble  than  for  the  baronet  to  cheat,  and  the 
ojjiniou  was  freely  expressed  tli.at  if  even-handed 
justice  were  done  without  reganl  to  jiersons,  H.  R. 
H  ought  to  be  in  the  lock-up.  The  opinion  of  these 
straightforward,  quiet  country  folk  was  echoed  with 
more  or  less  modification  in  (juartei"s  of  unim- 
l)eachable  Conservatism  and  loyalty.  It  was  not 
merely  the  baccarat,  they  said,  but  the  kind  of  life 
of  which  this  was  an  illustration.  Eightly  or  wrongly 
there  is  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  many  simple 
folk  that  the  private  life  of  the  Prince  of  "Wales, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  other  sex,  is  not  a  sub- 
ject to  which  any  one  can  allude  without  casting  a 
reflection  upon  His  Royal  Highness.  It  is  in  vain 
that  you  ask  for  tangible  facts  or  verified  instances 
to  support  the  dark  cloud  which  in  their  niinds 
hovers  round  the  Priiace's  head.  They  smile  when 
you  quote  the  Prince's  declaration,  made  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  when  he  said.  "I  cannot  divest 
my  mind  of  the  associations  connected  ^vith  my 
b(4oved  and  lamented  father.  His  bright  example 
cannot  fail  to  stimulate  my  efforts  to  ti'ead  in  his 
footsteps. "  "  Perhai)s  so, "  they  reply,  "  but  if  so, 
then  the  Prince  has  somehow  missed  liis  way."  It 
is  this  uneasy  sense  of  a  backgroimd  of  a  life  of 
self-indulgence  which  has  given  force  and  volume 
to  the  outer}-  against  baccarat.  It  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  the  average  Englishman,  who  regards 
the  turf  as  a  national  institution,  and  inscribes  a 
Bible  text  over  the  Stock  Exchange,  would  have 
made  such  a  fuss  over  a  mei'e  game  of  cards.  In 
most  cases  when  his  critics  are  pressed,  they  take 
refuge  in  the  other  deadly  sins,  which  they  seem  to 
believe  are  or  have  been  in  high  favor  with  the 
Prince  and  his  entourage.  But  it  is  unfair  to  hang  a 
man  for  swearing  because  jou are  morally  convinced 
he  si)ent  his  youth  in  horse-stealing,  and  there  is  very 
little  logic  in  the  condemnation  heaped  upon  the 
Prince  for  i)laying  baccarat,  when  the  offences  in  the 
mind  of  his  assailants  are  of  an  altogether  different 
category.  "  It  is  all  of  a  piece, "  thej'  growl.  "  We 
have  never  had  a  chance  before,  and  he  shall  have 
it  hot  now."  This  fashion  of  punishing  the  Pojie 
for  Caesar's  crimes,  and  of  slanging  the  Prince  of 
Wales  after  he  has  become  a  grandfather  for  the  sins 
of  his  hot  youth,  is.  however,  most  imjust  and  mis- 
leading. It  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  which  it 
seeks  to  serve,  for,  even  supposing  all  the  current 
gossip  to  be  correct,  the  exaggerated  condenmation 
])assed  \q)on  baccarat  contrasts  so  nuich  to  the 
silence  observed  about  the  other  things,  as  to  imply 
(hat  card-playing  is  far  more  heinous  than  other 
olFences,  which,  although  not  judicially  proved,  are 
nevertheless  almost  universally  assumed  to  be  true. 
The  conunents  of  the  Times  and  the  SfaiKlard, 
among  others,  proved  that  sentiments  usually  de- 
nounced as  Puritan  and  Mt'thodist  have  gained  a 
lodging  in  (juartei-s  hitherto  imsuspected  of  such 
sympathies.  As  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  reminded 
the  jury,  we  are  no   longer    living    in    the    days   of 
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Stuart  and  Tudor,  aud  princes  must  expect  that 
their  actions  will  be  criticised  in  a  spirit  very  far 
removed  indeed  from  the  sycophantic  loyalty  that 
l)revailed  before  the  Commonwealth.  But  they 
might  at  least  be  consistent  in  their  moralizing. 
When  the  Gloucester  Congregationa lists  took  upon 
themselves  to  reprove  the  Prince  for  card- playing 
without  apparently  caring  to  say  one  word  in  con- 
demnation of  the  infinitely  more  flagitious  conduct 
condoned  at  tlieir  very  doors  by  some  of  their  own 
body  in  the  Forest  of  Dean — the  cynic  can  hardly 
repress  a  smile.  However  much  we  may  discount 
these  deliverances,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  reso- 
lutions passed  by  representative  religious  associa- 
tions are  at  least  indicative  of  the  set  of  certain 
steadj^  currents  of  public  opinion.  Hence,  I  repro- 
duce here  a  resolution  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Methodist  New  Connection  Conference,  which  met 
at  Leeds  last  month  : — 

That  the  Conference  feels  bound  to  express  its  deep 
sorrow  at  the  recent  revelations  in  a  court  of  law, 
of  gambling  and  cheating  in  gambling  by  those  who 
occupy  high  positions  in  society,  and  from  whom, 
therefore,  a  high  example  of  virtue  should  proceed. 
But  it  is  most  concerned  that  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  should  have  been  so  prominently 
and  intimately  involved  in  these  disreputable  pro- 
ceedings. The  Conference  feels  that  such  encourage- 
ment to  vice  and  immorality  by  one  from  wliom  the 
nation  has  a  right  to  expect  impulse  and  encourage- 
ment to  its  higher  life  is  fraught  with  great  danger 
to  its  future  well-being.  It  earnestly  hopes  that  all 
such  practices  by  one  who  aspires  to  be  the  king  of 
a  Christian  people  will  henceforth  cease.  The  Con- 
ference rejoices  to  observe  in  the  discussion  arising 
out  of  these  proceedings,  that  the  moral  sense  of  the 
country  demands  that  those  who  occupy  positions  of 
trust  and  authority  should  be  men  whose  character 
and  conduct  entitle  them  to  public  confidence. 

Note  in  this  resolution  the  curious  phrase  describ- 
ing the  Heir  Apparent  as  "  one  who  aspires  to  be  the 
king  of  a  Christian  people. "  In  the  minds  of  these 
good  men — who  represent  congregations  in  all  parts 
of  the  land — the  right  of  succession  has  already 
become  attenuated  to  a  mere  aspiration  which  may 
or  may  not  be  gratified. 

The  seriousness  of  all  this,  and  its  bearing  upon 
the  future  of  the  Monarchy,  cannot  be  disputed, 
but  its  full  significance  can  only  be  adequately 
appreciated  when  we  take  into  account  the  immense 
change  that  has  come  over  the  world  since  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  born.  In  those  days  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  was  two-thirds  monarchical  and 
one- third  republican.  To-day  it  is  two-thirds  repub- 
lican and  only  one- third  monarchical.  Every  day 
the  English-speaking  folk,  who  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  under  republican  institutions,  grow 
comparatively  more  numerous.  There  is  no  active 
republican  propaganda  at  home.  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
is  dead.  But  the  inflvience  of  the  republican  com- 
mimities  beyond  the  sea  has  made  itself  felt  even  in 
tlie  most  courtly  circles.  Democracy  is  trium- 
pliant.  France  is  a  republic  in  name  as  well  as  in 
fact.     Spain  was  a  republic  a  short  time  ago,  and 


may  be  a  republic  to  moiTow.  Tlie  fall  of  the  unob- 
jectionable Dom  Pedro  cleared  the  last  remnant  of 
monarchy  out  of  the  western  hemisphere.  All  our 
great  colonies,  although  content  enough  with  a 
sovereign  like  the  Queen,  regard  monarchy  and 
monarchs  from  a  purely  democratic  stand])oint. 
Hence  tlie  air,  like  that  in  a  fiery  mine,  is  charged 
with  explosive  gas,  in  which  a  single  serious 
scandal — I  do  not  mean  such  an  affair  as  this  game 
of  cards — miglit  act  like  the  match  which  the  miner 
strikes  to  light  his  pipe.  And  a  Prince  who  has 
suiTounded  himself  with  boon  companions  more 
worthy  of  Prince  Hal  in  his  unregenerate  days  than 
of  Prince  Albert,  and  who  amuses  himself  in  a 
fashion  that  subjects  him  to  risk  of  exposures  before 
the  courts,  acts  exactly  as  such  miners  used  to  do 
imtil  they  Avere  literally  killed  into  observing  the 
elementary  precautions  of  safety.  The  difference 
between  the  England  of  to-day  and  the  England  of 
George  FV.  is  the  difference  between  a  coal-pit  free 
from  gas  and  one  which  has  been  filled  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  In  the  former  you  can  smoke 
in  safety  all  day  long — in  the  latter,  a  single  match 
may  wreck  the  mine. 

THE  SECRET  SOURCE  OF  ALL.  THE  MISCHIEF. 

How  comes  it  that,  after  fifty  years  of  such  a 
reign  as  that  of  Her  Majesty,  we  should  now  be 
landed  in  this  disagreeable  difficulty?  The  cause, 
we  are  told,  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But  we  mvist 
go  beyond  that.  For  character  itself  is  largely  in- 
fluenced by,  if  it  is  not  altogether  the  product  of, 
circumstances.  What,  then,  are  the  circumstances 
which  have  contributed  to  fill  Europe  and  America 
with  contemptuous  laughter  at  the  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  the  Heir  to  the  Throne?  The  truth,  I  take 
it,  is  this.  The  Prince  of  Wales  occupies  a  position 
which  exposes  him  to  temptation  against  which 
human  nature  is  not  proof,  because  it  deprives  him 
of  the  balance  weight  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  stand  firm. 

Every  human  being  has  not  only  a  natural  incli- 
nation to  sin,  but  also  a  very  potent  detestation  of 
being  bored.  And  by  our  Constitutional  arrange- 
ments we  have  succeeded  in  placing  the  Prince  in  a 
position  where  he  must  of  necessity  be  bored  inex- 
pressiblJ^  All  day  and  all  year  long  he  is  doomed  to 
an  endless  sentry-go  of  monotonous  and  soul-weary- 
ing ceremonial.  His  social  duties  have  frequently 
been  descanted  upon,  and  they  are  onerous  and 
exacting  enough  to  occupy  almost  all  his  waking 
time.  But  after  dinner  he  gets  a  respite,  and  then 
le  Prince  s'amuse — with  such  results  as  we  see.  No 
doubt  a  man  of  exceptionally  strong  character  might 
create  for  himself  out  of  all  this  Sahara  of  royal 
functions  an  oasis  of  enjoyment,  or  a  man  of  im- 
becile mind  might  come  to  regard  the  reception  of 
addresses  and  the  laying  of  foundation-stones  as  the 
chief  end  of  man,  and  one  for  which  it  was  worth 
while  having  an  immortal  soul  incarnate  in  the 
flesh.     But  the  Prince  is  neither  a   genius   nor   an 
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imbecile,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  ]io  is  simply 
bored,  and  has  sought  his  distractions  at  the  card- 
table,  and  in  times  past  in  those  i)leasiires  of  the 
senses  which  are  apt  to  transform  tlieniselves  into 
"deadh"  sins." 

It  is  impossible  to  cast  even  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  Prince  and  his  alleged  shortcomings  without 
I)eing  struck  by  the  close  analogy  wliich  exists 
between  his  position  and  its  outcome,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  women  in  modern  society  and  the  results 
which  necessarilj'  follow  therefrom.  The  Prince, 
like  the  fine  lady,  is  set  on  a  pedestal  apart.  The 
one  has  the  surface  homage  of  conventional  loyalty, 
the  other  the  equally  beautiful  mockery  of  custom- 
aiy  chivalry.  No  one  contradicts  the  Prince,  no  one 
contradicts  a  lady.  Both  Prince  and  fine  lady  are 
habitually  treated  as  if  such  creatures  were  much 
too  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food.  They  are 
j)ampered  and  amused,  and  taught  from  infancy  to 
attach  an  altogether  ridiculous  degree  of  im])ortance 
to  outward  ai)pearance. 

The  parallel  is  so  exact  that  there  are  whole  pas- 
sages of  Mary  Wollstonecraft's  admirable  treatise  on 
the  "  Rights  of  Woman, "  which  without  the  altera- 
tion of  a  syllable  might  be  reprinted  as  explaining 
how  it  is  that  the  ])rayers  of  the  Church  have  never 
been  answered  in  the  case  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Women,  like  the  Prince,  suffer  from  the  mock 
homage  with  which  they  are  surrounded  ;  they  ai'e 
sacrificed  to  the  dominance  of  man,  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  Constitutional  ma- 
chine. Deprived  of  all  direct  share  in  the  responsi- 
bilities of  government,  never  consulted  as  intelli- 
gent beings  about  the  solution  •  of  the  problems  of 
State,  shut  up  to  the  mere  drudgery  or  the  frivolity 
of  life,  their  character  deteriorates.  We  have 
mended  matters  to  some  small  extent  in  the  case  of 
women ;  we  have  left  it  as  bad  as  ever  it  was,  or 
worse,  in  the  case  of  the  Heir  Apparent.  And  as 
we  have  sown,  so  have  we  reaped.  If  we  realh^ 
wish  to  improve  things  we  must  change  all  that,  and 
that  right  speedily.  The  Prince  is  frequently  con- 
trasted, very  much  to  his  disadvantage,  with  his 
father.  But  the  Prince  Consort  was  king  in  all  but 
in  name.  He  was  constantly  saddled  with  the  resjion- 
sible  duty  of  advising  his  wife  in  all  the  gravest 
aff"airs  of  State.  He  was  "  in  the  swim"  and  behind 
the  scenes  in  everything.  If  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  been  saddled  with  his  father's  duties,  he  might 
have  developed  somewhat  more  of  his  father's 
virtues.  Instead  of  doing  this,  we  did  exactly  the 
n^verse.  His  mother  went  into  retirement  as  of  the 
mausoleum,  and  he,  when  in  the  full  vigor  of  his 
youtii,  was  called  upon  to  fill  the  duties  of  leader 
of  English  society.  In  a  democratic  or  constitutional 
state,  i)olitics  form  the  preoccupation  of  all  serious 
men  who  find  themselves  sufficiently  near  to  the 
centre  of  things  to  accjuire  knowledge  at  first  hand 
of  the  juoblems  of  State.  But  from  all  political  con 
troversy  the  Prince  was  fenced  off"  by  an  impassable 
wall.  Th('  Queen  and  her  ministers  alike  impressed 
upon  him  that  there  is  no  place  for  the  Heir  Appa 


rent  in  politics.  His  own  ta.stedid  not  lie  that  way, 
otherwise  no  Constitutional  fictions  would  have 
])revented  the  son  and  heir  from  being  the  constant 
adviser  and  confidential  secretary,  as  it  were,  of 
his  widowed  mother,  the  Sovereign  Lady  of  the 
Realm.  But  we  have  no  right  to  expect  from  those 
born  in  the  purple  the  faculty  of  vigorous  initiative. 
Princes,  like  mo.st  men,  take  the  line  of  least  resis- 
tance. Just  as  no  Society  lady  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  dreamt  of  taking  politics  seriously  ■when 
the  world  of  fasliiou,  of  intrigue,  and  ot  amuse- 
ment lay  at  her  feet ;  so  the  Prince,  finding  that  he 
could  not  succeed  his  father  as  his  mother's  right- 
hand  man,  withovit  an  effort  that  Avas  uncongenial 
to  him,  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  off  into  the 
l)rimrose  path  of  dalliance  by  the  fast  companions 
of  his  set.  All  that  followed  came  as  a  natural 
result.  He  became,  he  was  doomed  to  become,  a 
mere  social  ornament,  surrounded  by  any  number 
of  .social  parasites. 

All  that  the  world  had  to  give  of  pomp  and  pleas- 
ure was  his  without  an  eff"ort.  If  he  had  possessed 
the  wishing  cap  of  fairy  tale,  he  could  not  have  had 
the  world  and  all  the  things  that  are  therein  more 
absolutely  at  his  disposal.  His  whim,  his  caprice, 
was  law.  Within  the  velvet}'  paddock  set  apart  for 
the  Heir  Apparent  his  will  was  supreme.  But 
struggle  was  denied  him.  The  Governor  of  Hollo- 
way  Jail  told  me  that  he  deplored  long  sentences,  on 
account  of  the  benumbing  efi"ect  they  had  upon  the 
mind  of  the  prisoner.  The  convict  has  no  daily 
battle  to  fight.  He  has  his  appointed  tale  of  oakum 
to  pick,  but  his  bread  is  given  him,  his  water  is 
sure.  If  he  needs  anything,  he  touches  a  bell,  and 
a  turnkey  supi)lies  his  Avant.  No  forethought  is 
needed  ;  an  outside  agency  has  superseded  the  struggle 
for  existence  by  a  turnkey  providence,  and  the  result 
is  the  man  becomes  month  by  mouth  less  of  a  man 
and  more  of  a  sloth.  His  mental  faculties  become 
sluggish.  His  horizon  gradually  contracts,  and  he 
shrinks  into  a  mere  digestive  apparatus  and  human 
automaton.  AVe  can  see  the  same  process  producing 
the  same  results  in  the  more  splendid  cells  of  San- 
dringham  and  of  Marlborough  House.  When  to 
wish  is  to  have,  there  is  no  incentive  for  exertion  ; 
self-denial  seems  ridiculous;  self-indulgence  be- 
comes the  only  law  of  life.  Roj'alty  has  many 
advantages,  but  it  is  a  hothouse  at  the  best.  Its 
scions  never  enjoy  the  bracing  blast  of  the  fierce 
northeaster.  Our  princes  are  never  put  to  school 
under  the  stern  preceptors  which  discipline  other 
men.  The  marvel  is,  not  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  have  disajjpointed  many  hopes,  but  that  he 
should  have  preserved  so  many  of  the  ordinarj-  vir- 
tues of  humanity,  and  shoidd  retain  miimpaired  to 
this  day  so  high  a  sense  of  his  obligations  within  a 
certain  limited  sphere. 

From  ISO.")  to  ISTl  the  Prince,  "with  youtli  at  the 
prow  and  pleasiu-e  at  the  helm, "  abandoned  himself 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  life  of  the  senses.  Every 
door  stood  oi)en  before  him,  save  that  which  led  to 
the  council  chamber.      His   boon   companions   hur 
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tied  him  from  room  to  room  of  the  Palace  of  Luci 
tera,  in  the  '-  Faerie  Queeu, "  where  Gluttony  was 
Steward  and  Slotli  the  chamberlain  who  called  to 
rest.  From  time  to  time  faint  rumors  of  the 
kind  of  life  which  the  Prince  led  reached  the  outer 
woi"ld,  but  they  were  speedily  hushed  to  silence. 
The  Mordaunt  Divorce  Case  led  for  the  first  time  to 
distinct  accusations,  which  were  rebutted  in  the 
witness-box  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court.  People 
hearing  of  the  Prince's  wild  oats,  remembered 
George  the  Fourth  ;  others,  more  charitable,  referred 
to  Sliakespeare's  Prince  Hal,  and  hoped  that  after  a 
time  he  would  slough  off  this  foul  coil. 

Even  the  austerest  Puritan  remembered  the  tempta- 
tions which  assailed  the  Heir  Apparent,  and  reflected 
that  it  was  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  from  the 
nephew  of  George  the  Fourth  the  virtues  of  St. 
Anthony.  But  not  all  their  charity  could  blind 
them  to  the  fact  that  the  Prince's  set  were  re-estab- 
lishing, under  the  very  shadow  of  the  stainless 
throne  of  his  widowed  mother,  a  princely  court 
which  bore  a  family  likeness  to  that  of  the  Tuileries 
under  the  Second  Empire. 

Then,  as  it  seemed  to  many  of  these  dissatisfied 
moralists,  by  the  interposition  of  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence, the  Prince  was  prostrated  by  fever,  and  for 
long  lay  battling  with  death.  In  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, where  I  then  lived,  the  feeling  with  which  his 
fight  for  life  was  regarded  differed  widely  from  that 
which  found  expression  in  the  press.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  stalwarts  of  the  North  in  those  days  only 
wished  him  to  recover  if  they  could  be  certain  that 
he  would  leave  the  sick  room  an  altered  man.  I  well 
remember  a  leading  Radical  in  county  Durham 
coming  into  the  office  of  the  Northern  Echo  one  of 
the  nights  when  the  malady  was  at  its  worst,  and 
arguing  that  the  only  proper  and  fitting  leading 
article  to  publish  on  receipt  of  the  telegram  of  his 
death  was  the  single  line,  "  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bo- 
num, "  and  then  to  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  column  with 
significant  asterisks.  When  he  began  to  recover 
there  were  many  expressions  of  opinion  that  Eng 
land  might  find  herself  *' cursed  by  the  burden  of  a 
granted  prayer."  The  charitable  hoped  for  the  best; 
and  when  the  Prince  drove  through  London  to  take 
part  in  the  National  Thanksgiving  Service  in  St. 
Paul's,  every  one  thought,  or  at  least  said,  that  the 
Prince  would  now  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  that, 
brought  back  from  the  gates  of  death,  he  would 
prove  to  be  more  like  Albert  the  Prince  Consort  than 
Albert  Edward  before  his  illness. 

That  is  twenty  years  since,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Prince  has  profited  to  some  extent  by  the 
lessons  of  that  crisis  in  his  history.  That  he  has 
not  profited  much  more  was  due  to  the  fatal  circle 
in  which  he  was  bound.  It  was  from  his  recovery 
that  he  began  to  wish  to  take  more  part  in  public  life. 
That  aspiration,  if  it  had  been  welcomed  by  the 
Queen  and  her  ministers  in  the  spirit  that  would 
not  quench  the  smoking  flax  nor  break  the  bruised 
reed,  might  possibly  ere  this  have  redeemed  the 
Prince.     But  the  force  of  old   habits,  the  attraction 


of  old  associates,  proved  too  strong.  No  new  sphere 
of  action  was  opened  to  him  ;  but  instead  thereof 
the  mill  horse  round  of  ceremonial  grew  year  by 
year  more  exacting.  From  time  to  time  the  Prince 
struggled  against  the  soul -deadening  routine  of  his 
royal  existence,  but  whenever  he  ventured  to  make 
a  way  for  himself  he  was  politely  but  firmly  thrust 
back.  The  visit  to  India  was  one  welcome  break  in 
the  dreary  round,  and  his  appointment  as  one  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor 
was  another.  How  on  earth  Her  Majesty's  minis- 
ters ever  mustered  uj)  courage  suflftcient  to  permit 
the  Heir  Apparent  to  touch,  be  it  only  with  so 
much  as  one  of  his  finger  tips,  the  responsible 
duties  and  burdens  of  citizenship,  remains  to  this 
day  a  mystery.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  then  prime 
minister,  which  may  account  for  it,  and  it  deserves 
to  be  noted  as  a  welcome  and  bold  innovation, 
which,  if  it  had  been  followed  up,  might  have 
redeemed  everything.  Unfortunately,  it  was  no) 
followed  up.  The  Prince  attended  all  the  sittings, 
went  slumming  in  the  East  End,  invited  the  Com 
missioners  to  Sandringham,  and,  in  short,  did  his 
first  maiden  commission  excellently  well.  But 
never  again  was  he  permitted  to  share  in  anything 
serious. 

Meanwhile  all  the  sentry-go  was  resumed,  and 
made  more  onerous  than  ever.  Life  became  more 
and  more  an  vinceasing  round  of  appointments, 
interviews,  foundation  stone  laying,  exhibition 
opening,  and  the  like.  The  Prince,  it  is  universally 
admitted,  performs  all  his  functional  duties  with 
precision,  punctuality,  and  courtesy.  He  attends, 
for  instance,  with  the  utmost  regularity  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
and  contrives  never  to  look  bored  for  an  hour  on 
end.  Beside  his  royal  official  duties,  he  has  endless 
business  to  transact  in  connection  with  his  estates. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  under-estimate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  which  the  Prince  performs  merely 
from  a  ceremonial  point  of  view.  After,  all,  cere- 
monial counts  for  a  good  deal  in  life,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  have  our  ceremonial  functions 
discharged  with  almost  ideal  perfection.  Together 
with  a  great  deal  of  mere  sentry-go  there  is  also 
much  of  genuine  interest.  The  Prince  has  seen 
nearly  everything  that  is  best  worth  seeing  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  visits  one  great  town  after 
another,  and  he  rightly  accepts  invitations  from 
hosts,  even  although,  like  the  Wilsons,  they  are  not  of 
blue  blood,  and  have  no  claim  to  have  come  over 
with  the  Conqueror.  Of  all  the  unreal  snobbery 
that  disgraced  the  press  during  the  recent  outcry 
against  the  Prince,  the  most  utterly  hollow  was 
that  which  made  it  an  offence  in  the  Heir  to  the 
Throne  to  visit  the  country  seat  of  a  plebeian.  It  is 
absurd  to  pretend  that  the  Prince's  labors  are  her 
culean,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  diary  of 
his  day's  work  is  sufficient  to  prove  how  idle 
is  the  popular  impression  that  our  Prince  of  Bac 
carat  spends  all  his  night  at  cards  and  his  days 
on     the    race-course.       He    has    an    immense  deal 
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of  worrying,  monotonous  work  to  do,  and  one  of  the 
most  curious  reasons  alleged  in  defence  of  his  after- 
dinner  card -playing,  is  that  he  is  so  utterly  worn 
out  by  the  arduous  drudgery  of  his  day,  nothing 
but  the  stimulus  of  the  gaming-table  would  suffice 
to  keep  liim  awake  ! 

There  is  no  doubt  some  force  in  the  excuse.  The 
overdriven  laborer  or  worried  wife  who  seeks  dis 
traction  in  the  ale-house  is  acting  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  drives  the 'Prince  to  bac- 
carat, and  occasionally  to  the  dissipation  of  Paris. 
He  cannot  get  "thrills  "  out  of  his  work,  ami  as  he 
has  no  simpler  means  of  getting  "thrills"  easier 
than  at  cards,  or  on  the  turf,  it  is  there  where  he 
is  to  be  found.  There  is  no  serious  sustaining  pur- 
pose in  his  life  to  give  dignity  to  his  thought  and 
occupation  for  his  leisiue.  What  wonder  if  in  his 
case,  as  in  so  many  othei-s,  "Satan  finds  some  mis- 
chief still  for  idle  hands  to  do. "  Far  more  people 
take  to  vice  as  a  means  of  finding  relief  from  ennui 
than  from  any  over- mastering  passion.  Distraction 
is  sought  for  as  hid  treasures,  and  almost  all  that  a 
man  has,  he  will  give  to  esca]>e  from  boredom. 

IS  THERE   A   REMEDY? 

This  state  of  things  is  very  serious,  but  fortunately 
it  is  not  without  a  remedy.  Everything  here  again 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  Prince.  It  may 
be  that  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  moral  sense 
which  often  sets  in  after  prolonged  self-indulgence 
may  have  made  so  much  progress  that  a  change 
for  the  better  is  impossible.  If  so,  no  human 
power  can  save  the  Prince  from  the  abyss,  and  he 
may  count  himself  fortunate  if  a  timely  recognition 
of  his  own  impossibility  may  save  his  country  from 
constitutional  convulsion. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  if  one-half,  or  even  one- 
twentieth  part,  of  the  statements  constantly  I'epeated 
about  the  Prince  and  his  entourage  were  ever  to  be 
publicly  proved  in  the  Courts,  as  it  might  be  any 
day  by  the  merest  accident  if  the  stories  are  true. 
England  would  find  itself  confronted  by  a  similar  di- 
lemma which  confronted  Ireland  after  the  O'Shea 
Divorce  Case.  To  save  Home  Rule  Ireland  sacri- 
ficed Mr.  Parnell,  and  to  save  the  Monarchy  Eng- 
land would  have  to  accept  the  abdication  of  Albert 
Edward.  The  materials  for  such  a  scandal,  how- 
ever, may  not  exist,  and  even  if  the}'  do  the  peril 
may  easily  be  averted  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  takes 
to  heart  his  second  warning.  He  had  his  first 
twenty  years  ago  ;  he  has  his  second  to  day.  If  it 
is  neglected,  he  will  jjrobablj^  discover  that  the 
third  will  precede  its  fulfilment  as  the  lightning 
flash  jnecedes  tiie  thunder.  This  is  no  doubt  plain 
speaking,  but  who  that  read  the  papers  in  the  month 
of  June  can  doubt  that  in  such  plain  speaking  there 
is  the  truest  loyalty? 

Those  who  know  the  Prince  of  AVales  intimately 
assure  me  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  mistakes — 
which  outsiders  would  call  by  a  harsiier  name — of 
his  ])ast  life,  he  is  capable  of  rising  on  the  ashes  of 
his  dead  past  to  something  more  worthy  of  the    na- 


tion of  which  he  will,  in  the  ordinary  covu-se,  one 
day  be  the  crowned  head.  If  so,  there  is  no  one 
who  will  more  sincerely  rejoice  than  those  who 
have  been  foremost  in  denouncing  the  scandal  of 
Tranby  Croft.  That  in  itself,  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  would  never  have  been  more  than  a 
nine  days'  wonder  if  it  were  not  for  the  universal 
impression  that  the  incident  was  but  a  sample  of 
the  kind  of  life  the  Prince  was  living.  It  was  but 
the  peak  of  the  iceberg  that  akme  showed  above 
water  and  testified  to  the  huge  mass  below.  What 
that  impression  is  finds  far  more  force  and  out  spoken 
expression  in  the  cartoons  of  American  caricatur- 
ists, which  are  reproduced  here,  than  in  any  of  the 
printed  comments  of  our  own  press.  But  of  the 
English-speaking  family  the  Americans  now  form 
the  largest  section,  and  there  is  not  an  Englishman 
or  Englishwoman  who  will  not  blush  at  the  thought 
that  a  sovereign  of  ours  should  ever  be  represented 
in  this  fashion  in  the  press  of  our  transatlantic  kins- 
men. 

The  fact  is  that  the  old  conception  of  the  consti- 
tutional monarch,  which  made  him,  as  Napoleon 
said,  a  fatted  hog,  is  breaking  down — has,  indeed, 
already  broken  down.  At  present  the  strongest  in- 
flvience  which  tells  in  this  direction  is  not  I'epubli- 
can,  but  monarchical.  The  German  emperors  have 
revived  in  the  pojjular  mind  the  almost  extinct  con- 
ception of  real  kingship.  The  average  Englishman 
sees  and  understands  the  republican  system,  which 
he  establishes  everywhere  beyond  the  seas  where  he 
founds  a  colony  or  a  state,  and  he  is  now  beginning 
to  see  and  understand  the  monarchical  S3'stem  under 
which  a  young  and  energetic  Emperor  rules  as  well 
as  reigns  not  only  by  virtue  of  his  descent  but  be- 
cause he  is  the  hardest- working  and  uimblest-witted 
of  all  the  Germans.  We  have  enjojed  for  more  than 
fiftj^  years  a  crowned  republic,  under  which  there 
is  united  the  freedom  of  the  republican  system  with 
the  order,  the  decorum,  and  the  stately  life  of  an 
ancient  monarchy.  The  yeai-s  will  bring  us  no 
second  Victoria  ;  but  Her  Majesty  has  accustomed 
her  subjects  to  an  ideal  which  harmonizes  ill  with 
the  disrepute  that  gathers  round  the  crew  of  revel- 
lers at  Tranby  Croft  and  their  princely  chief.  The 
Prince  himself,  in  a  dim,  half-conscious  fashion, 
recognizes  this  truth  and  aspires  after  something 
better.  But  if  he  is  to  have  a  chance  he  must  be 
given  something  better  to  do  than  merely  to  lay 
foundation-stones  and  maintain  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  dressed  man  in  London.  In  other 
words,  it  is  with  the  Prince  as  with  the  sex  Avhose 
political  lot  he  shares.  He  must  be  emancipated, 
he  nuist  be  enfranchised,  he  must  be  weaned  from 
frivolity  by  being  allowed  to  share  responsibilitj'. 

Of  course  I  assume,  as  I  have  a  right  to  do — the 
Prince  being  now  fifty  and  a  grandfather — that  the 
nation  can  count  with  some  certainty  upon  an  entire 
and  iinal  abandonment  of  all  those  failings  which 
have  left  so  imi)leasant  a  memory  in  the  public 
mind.  While  I  admit  without  reserve  that  if  the 
assertions  so  constautly  repeated  in  society  as  to  the 
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morals  of  tlio  Prince  and  his  entourage  could  be 
proved  in  open  Court,  the  monarcliy  could  only  be 
saved  by  treating  the  Prince  like  Jonah,  it  must 
equally  be  borne  in  mind  that  nothing  has  ever  yet 
been  proved  in  court  that  justifies  these  accusations, 
that  those  who  know  him  well  declare  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  could  be  proved,  and  that  the  Prince, 
etiually  with  the  meanest  of  his  future  subjects,  is 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  innocent  until  his  guilt 
has  been  judicially  established.  It  has  never  been 
so  established  in  the  past,  it  may  never  be  so  estab- 
lished in  the  future.  But  as  there  is  never  any  smoke 
without  fire  somewhere,  and  there  is  now  established, 
on  uncontrovertible  evidence,  the  devotion  of  the 
Prince  to  gaming,'  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  if 
the  danger  ahead  is  to  be  averted,  there  will  have 
to  be  a  radical  change  at  headquarters. 

It  has  been  said  half  jestingly  by  some  of  his 
apologists,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  be  too  hard  upon 
the  Prince  for  gambling.  Everything  is  compara- 
tive in  this  world,  and  although  baccarat  may  not 
be  a  proof  of  a  virtue  in  itself,  but  if  it  has 
been  used  to  drive  out  worse  things,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  ally  and  not  the  enemy  of  a 
virtue  struggling  into  existence.  It  may  be 
so ;  but  if  so  then  we  may  hope  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Prince  to  take  a  step  on  the  upward 
road.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  make  this 
second  step  as  easy  as  possible. 

But  how  can  this  be  done?  It  is  not  difficult  if 
the  Prince  is  really  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf, 
and  really  set  to  work  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
It  is  perilous  in  the  extreme  if  he  is  not  going  to  do 
these  things.  For  to  bring  him  more  to  the  front,  and 
give  hini  more  responsible  functions  if  his  set  is  to 
continue  to  be  the  centre  of  moral  contagion  that  it 
used  to  be,  would  be  the  short  cut  to  the  republic. 
If  the  nation  gives  the  Prince  a  new  chance,  it  is  a 
case  of  double  or  quits.  It  is  to  be  a  fresh  chance 
and  a  new  place  to  do  good,  it  is  not  to  be  an  ex 
tension  of  the  area  of  demoralization.  If  the 
Prince  is  so  much  wedded  to  his  counters  and  his 
boon  companions — even  minus  Sir  W.  Gordon - 
Gumming— that  he  cannot  support  existence  without 
them,  then  by  all  that  is  sensible  let  him  stay 
where  he  is  and  as  he  is,  and  do  not  let  us  raise 
him  any  higher  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  for  the 
higher  the  pinnacle  the  more  conspicuous  the 
scandal,  and  the  more  disastrous  the  fall.  Granting, 
however,  as  we  do  and  must,  that  our  elderly  Prince 
Hal  is  going  to  cut  his  Falstaff,  and  Poins,  and 
Bardolph,  and  other  companions  of  the  green-room 
and  the  green  table,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  sug- 
gest ways  and  means  by  which  the  Prince  might  be 
afforded  a  healthy  interest  in  public  aff-airs,  and  the 
Empire  benefited  by  the  utilization  of  what  is  at 
present  a  wasted  force. 

HOW   IT  COULD  BE  DONE. 

The  Prince  remarked  the  other  day  to  a  friend  of 
his,  somewhat  pensively,  upon  the  difference  be- 
tween his  nephew,  William  of  Germany,  and  him- 


self. "Look  at  my  nephew,"  he  said.  "He  is  but 
a  youth,  but  he  is  the  centre  of  everything.  He 
orders  everything,  directs  everything,  is  every- 
thing. Whereas  I  am  not  allowed  to  do  anything 
at  all."  That  expression  of  His  Royal  Highness's 
justifies  a  hope  that  there  is  in  him  sufficient  as- 
piration after  higher  things  to  make  it  worth  '  bile 
to  endeavor  to  utilize  the  Heir  Apparent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Empire. 

In  the  French  and  American  republics  coolheaded 
observers  as  far  apart  as  Paris  and  New  York  have 
no  hesitation  in  laying  their  finger  upon  the  folly 
of  our  English  system  of  spoiling  the  Prince  of 
Wales.     A  writer  in  the  Figaro  says ; — 

The  English  have  no  right  to  get  indignant  with 
their  Heir-Apparent ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
they  would  do  well  on  this  occasion  to  make  some 
slight  reforms  themselves.  If  they  want  princes  to 
be  prepared  to  act  as  kings,  they  must  not  keep 
them  entii'ely  out  of  the  domain  of  politics.  If 
they  want  the  Princes  solely  as  ornaments,  they 
ought  to  make  them  a  suitable  allowance.  If  they 
don't  want  princes  at  all  let  them  say  so.  Mean- 
time, they  have  no  right  to  flagellate  Queen  Vic- 
toria's son  with  the  maxim,  however  just  it  may 
be,  that  a  prince  has  higher  duties  to  fulfil  than 
an  ordinary  individual.  Prince !  he  is  so  little  of 
a  prince,  the  Prince  of  Wales ! 

Almost  in  the  same  sti'ain,  the  Independent  of 
New  York  says  ; — 

The  baccarat  case  has  moved  more  loyal  Britons 
to  ask  than  ever  asked  the  question  before  what 
possible  excuse  there  can  be  for  keeping  up  such  a 
prolonged,  expensive,  and  dangerous  sham  as  an 
idle  Heir  Apparent  with  no  duties,  no  responsi- 
bilities, and  nothing  in  the  world  to  do.  Frederick 
of  Germany,  while  he  was  Crown  Prince,  was  kept 
full  of  care  and  responsibility  which  led  straight  on 
to  the  supreme  duties  of  the  head  of  the  state.  In 
England  the  actual  royal  responsibilities  of  the 
Sovereign  are  not  great,  and  those  of  the  Heir  Ap- 
parent are  still  less.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  past  fifty, 
and  has  not  yet  had  responsibility  enough  to  have 
ceased  to  be  frivolous.     The  whole  system  is  bad.* 

The  whole  system  is  bad  indeed,  and  therefore 
the  whole  system  must  be  changed.  But  how? 
That  is  the  question  to  which  I  will  attempt  to  sug- 
gest an  answer. 

Let  it  be  admitted,  as  a  matter  beyond  all  con 
troversy,  that  whatever  is  found  for  the  Prince  to 
do,  must  be  outside  the  pale  of  party  politics.  That 
limitation,  which  at  one  time  would  have  practically 
sealed  the  whole  field  of  interest  against  the  entrance 
of  the  Heir  Apparent,  is  now  a  matter  of  little  inr- 
portance.  Party  politics  to- day  consist  almost  ex- 
clusively of  Home  Rule  and  its  related  questions. 
Exclude  Home  Rule,  and  there  is  hardly  the  dif- 
ference of  tweedledum  and  tweedledee  between  the 
two  parties.  The  Prince  of  Wales  can  therefore  be 
provided  with  an  ample  field  in  which  to  exert  him- 
self in  the  service  of  the  Empire  over  which  he 
will  one  day  reign. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 

*  Both  quoted  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  June  25,  1891. 
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very  anxious  to  serve  on  the  Labor  Commission. 
He  had  served  on  tlie  Commission  on  the  Housing  of 
the  Poor,  and  he  saw  no  reason  wh}^  he  slioiild  not 
be  a  member  of  the  Commission  which  owed  its 
existence  to  the  initiative  of  Sir  John  Gorst.  But 
for  reasons  of  state,  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
snubbed  the  Prince  and  excluded  him  in  the  same 
arbitrary  fashion  as  they  excluded  women  from 
the  list  of  their  Commissioners.  It  is  easy  to  see 
many  good  reasons  why  a  i)rudent  prime  minister 
miglit  deem  it  undesirable  to  sandwich  the  Prince 
between  Mr.  Livesey  and  Tom  Mann.  But  it  is 
eijually  easy  to  see  that  if  tlie  Prince  had  occupied 
a  seat  on  the  Commission  it  would  have  brought 
liim  into  close  contact  with  the  stern  realities  of 
existence  among  tlie  poor,  and  would  have  given 
liim  ojjportunities  of  which  he  woidd  have  been 
able  to  avail  himself  to  use  his  undoubted  abilities 
in  the  service  of  the  nation. 

I  say  undoubted  abilities,  not  because  I  believe 
the  Prince  to  be  a  genius,  but  because  he  has  partly 
inherited  and  partly  acquired  qualities  that  are 
quite  invaluable  in  such  inquiries  as  those  of  a 
Royal  Commission.  He  has  an  unfailing  courtesy, 
an  unwearying  patience,  a  marvellous  memory,  and 
a  kindliness  and  bonhomie  which  are  rare  among 
Royal  Commissioners.  He  has  a  genuine  sympathy 
with  the  people.  There  are  in  him  all  the  elements 
of  a  Democratic  Prince.  His  presence  on  the  Com- 
mission would  liave  been  an  education  for  himself 
in  practical  sociology,  and  for  both  employers  and 
emi)loyed  in  the  finer  qualities  of  a  pleasant  social 
intercourse  between  man  and  man. 

The  fact  that  lie  was  a  commissioner  would  have 
added  to  the  prestige  of  the  Commission,  and  when 
it  came  to  summing  up,  his  influence  would  have 
been  weighty  in  favor  of  unanimity  and  practical 
good  sense. 

All  this  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  wlio  gives 
the  subject  a  moment's  reflection,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  practical  danger  of  bringing  the  Heir  Ap- 
parent into  the  arena  of  controversial  sociology  may 
justify  Lord  Salisbury  in  vetoing  the  Prince's  wish. 
Nevertheless,  Her  Majesty's  ministers  must  recog- 
nize that  as  you  cannot  have  an  omelette  without 
breaking  of  eggs,  so  it  is  impossible  to  utilize  the 
Prince  without  running  some  risk.  Tlie  risk  does 
not  lie  on  one  side  only.  The  risk  of  leaving  the 
Prince  to  find  the  only  zest  of  life  in  the  card 
table  far  outweighs  the  worst  perils  that  lurked  in 
his  nomination  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

That,  mistake,  however,  has  been  made,  and  it  is 
no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk.  There  are  two  fields 
of  activity  which  naturally  suggest  themselves  as 
offering  excellent  opportunities  for  employing  the 
Prince  in  a  way  that  would  be  at  once  interesting 
to  liim  and  profitable  to  the  nation.  One -is  that  of 
tlie  colonies,  the  otlier  that  of  the  amelioration  of 
the  social  condition  of  the  people.  Both  are  sub- 
jects in  which  the  Pi'ince  is  interested,  and  both 
stand  very  urgently  in  need  of  careful  and  sys- 
tematic liandliug. 


I  will  take  the  question  of  the  colonies  first. 
When,  last  month,  two  deputations  waited  upon 
Lord  Salisbury  to  urge  upon  liim  the  importance 
of  taking  steps  to  draw  more  closely  together  tlie 
world-scattered  communities  of  English-speaking 
men,  the  Prime  Minister  said  frankly  that  no  ques- 
tion could  exceed  this  in  importance,  for  it  involved 
the  future  of  the  British  Empire.  He  said,  further, 
that  the  time  had  fully  come  for  getting  out  of  the 
sphere  of  mere  aspiration,  and  he  invoked  the 
strongest  brains  to  examine  the  whole  subject  with  the 
utmost  care  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  some 
practical  scheme  which  could  be  submitted  to  a 
conference  of  all  our  colonies.  Tliere  Lord  Salis- 
bury left  it,  but  there  the  prime  minister  of  the 
crown  ought  not  to  leave  it.  A  question  which  has 
in  it  the  vast  destinies  of  the  future  of  the  British 
Empire  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  left  to  be  battle- 
cocked  and  shuttledored  between  ministers  and 
federation  leagues.  If  Lord  Salisbuiy  meant  what 
he  said,  why  should  not  the  Government  appoint  a 
small  but  strong  commission  whicli,  like  Lord  Car- 
narvon's Imperial  Defence  Commission,  would  sit 
in  private  for  the  consideration  of  the  above  ques- 
tion? Of  that  commission  the  Prince  of  Wales 
would  make  an  admirable  president.  Such  a  com- 
mission would  take  evidence  from  all  the  repre.sent- 
ative  colonists,  would  summon  before  it  all  the 
most  experienced  of  colonial  governors,  and  care- 
fully examine  into  and  report  upon  all  the  various 
suggestions  which  have  been  thrown  out  from  time 
to  time  as  to  the  best  means  of  bringing  together 
more  closely  the  mother  countiy  and  her  imperial 
progeny  beyond  the  sea.  As  president  of  such  a 
commission  the  Prince  would  have  unrivalled  op- 
portunities, which  he  now  veiy  much  lacks,  of  get- 
ting into  direct  personal  touch  with  rejiresentatives 
of  the  colonies.  IMarlborough  House  and  Sandring- 
ham,  in  this  way,  might  become  as  important  cen- 
tres for  uniting  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country, 
as  Westminster  and  the  Law  Courts.  At  i^resent 
colonials  are  snubbed  at  the  Colonial  Oflice,  and 
left  neglected  by  Royalty.  So  little  thought  is 
bestowed  on  those  upon  whom  the  future  of  the 
empire  depends,  that  even  in  sucli  a  simple  and 
obvious  thing  as  the  issuing  of  invitations  to  the 
opening  of  the  Naval  Exhibition,  the  colonial 
agent-generals  were  not  invited  to  attend.  The 
Prince  believes  in  the  colonies.  He  is  zealous  for 
the  Imperial  Institute  He  sounded  the  right  note 
wlieii  he  said,  some  years  ago,  that  we  should  aim 
at  making  British  subjects  in  Canada  or  Australia 
feel  as  much  citizens  of  the  empire  as  if  they  lived  ^ 
in  Kent  or  Sussex.  Why  not,  then,  place  him  at 
tlie  head  of  a  strong,  select  private  commission  to 
devise  ways  and  means  for  bringing  this  about? 

That  would  be  very  well  for  beginning.  But 
the  Prince  could  very  well  do  other  work  besides 
this  colonial  business.  The  Labor  Commission, 
dealing  with  questions  at  issue  between  employers 
and  emjiloyed,  still  leaves  a  great  field  unoccupied. 
What  all  .social  reformers  evervwliere  are  crving  out 
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for  is  the  elaboration  of  what  maj-  be  termed  a  nor 
nial  standard  of  the  necessaries  of  civilization.  This 
is  a  matter  that  can  be  best  be  drawn  up  by  a  royal 
commission,  on  which  the  Prince  might  well  be 
invited  to  serve.  As  the  Prince  said  the  other  day, 
"The  time  has  come  when  class  can  no  longer  stand 
aloof  from  class,  and  that  man  does  his  duty  best 
who  works  most  earnestly  in  bridging  over  the  gvdf 
between  different  classes  which  it  is  the  tendency 
of  increased  wealth  and  increased  civilization  to 
widen.  On  such  a  commission  he  would  be  able 
to  give  practical  effect  to  this  conception  of  civic 
dutj*.  The  commission  would  take  the  life  of  man 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  from  daybreak  to 
sunset,  from  Sunday  to  Saturday,  and  ask  what 
society,  whether  acting  through  the  state,  through 
philanthropic  associations,  or  through  commercial 
agencies,  has  done,  and  is  doing,  to  render  the  life 
of  the  common  man  healthy,  comfortable  and  dig 
nified.  After  such  a  commission  has  collected 
evidence  as  to  what  is  the  best  of  everything  yet 
devised  by  the  inventive  and  coustructivo  genius  of 
mankind,  it  would  find  it  an  easy  task  to  draw  up 
a  normal  standard  for,  say,  every  aggregate  of  10,000 
souls.  That  standard  once  set  up  would  tend  by  the 
mere  fact  of  its  existence  to  bring  all  communities 
up  to  its  level.  It  would  supply  a  handy  test  by 
which  eveiy  one  who  wished  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  his  own  neighborhood  would  be 
able  to  compare  what  is  with  what  might  be,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  would  furnish  a  guide  to  the  best 
information  as  to  how  and  at  what  cost  of  money 
and  labor  the  improvement  could  be  effected. 
Take,  for  instance,  to  name  only  two  topics  out  of  a 
thousand,  the  two  questions  of  the  preservation  of 
open  spaces  in  the  midst  of  crowded  populations 
and  the  related  question  of  providing  cheap  transit 
from  crowded  centres  into  the  subiu-bs.  Such  a 
comijiission  would  ascertain  what  minimum  of  open 
space  the  best  sanitary  and  municipal  authorities 
considered  as  indispensable  for  the  healthy  life  of 
an  urban  community,  and  would  set  forth  the  legal 
and  local  measures  found  most  efficacious  for  secur- 
ing the  maintenance  of  that  minimum  at  the  least 
possible  cost  to  the  countiy.  In  like  manner  the 
question  of  transit  would  be  treated  in  the  same 
exliaustive  fashion,  so  that  every  one  who  wished  to 
know  how  cheaply  and  quickly  it  had  been  found 
possible  to  convey  workmen  from  the  heart  of 
great  cities  to  the  open  country  would  be  able  to 
turn  to  a  certain  page  in  the  report  and  ascertain  in 
a  moment  exactly  the  best  that  had  yet  been  at- 
tained and  the  cost  of  attaining  it.  Communities 
are  trying  the  same  experiments  all  over  the  world, 
repeating  needlessly  the  same  blunders,  traversing 
the  same  blind  alleys,  and  beginning  all  over  again. 
A  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  best  means  of  compiling  and  keeping  up 
to  date  a  universal  register  of  the  best  results  ob- 
tained by  the  human  race  in  supplying  its  wants 
would  be  one  of  the  most  useful  yet  suggested.  It 
would  supply  an  endless  field  for  incjuiry.     It  would 


bring  the  most  interesting  people  in  the  world  to 
London,  and  would  enable  the  Prince  to  make  him- 
self the  heart  and  soul  of  the  whole  of  the  forward 
social  movements  of  the  empire. 

There  could  be  no  personal  objection  taken  to  this 
on  the  score  of  risk  of  breaking  constitutional 
crockery  or  of  dragging  the  Prince  into  the  arena 
of  party  strife.  It  is  good  work  that  wants  doing. 
It  is  work  in  which  Prince  Albert  would  have 
revelled.  It  presents  endless  variety,  and  therefore 
is  of  inexhaustible  interest  Why  can  it  not  be 
adopted  V 

TO  SANDRINGHAMIZE  MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE. 

The  notion  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  might  be  a 
better  and  a  more  useful  man,  if  he  had  a  better 
chance  of  doing  more  useful  work,  may  be  lavighed 
at  as  an  idle  dream.  Such  a  supposition,  however, 
carries  with  it  no  antecedent  improbability,  and 
apart  from  the  strength  of  the  general  argument, 
that  what  a  man  is  depends  very  much  upon  what 
you  give  him  to  do,  there  is  one  fact  which  strongly 
supports  the  theory.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  San- 
dringham  is  a  different  man  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  Marlborough  House.  In  his  countiy  place  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  surrounded  by  those  to  whom 
he  stands  in  neighborly  relation,  over  whom  he  has 
the  responsibility  of  his  position,  his  life  is  alto- 
gether different  from  that  which  he  leads  in  town. 
At  Sandringham  he  is  freer,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
more  conscious  of  responsibility  ;  therefore,  he  is  at 
once  less  frivolous  and  more  domesticated. 

Wliata  blessing  it  would  be  if  we  could  butSan- 
dringhamize  Marlborough  House,  and  establish  in 
St.  James  Park  something  of  the  sense  of  the  obli- 
gations of  responsibility  and  of  the  conscious  ulti- 
mate relationship  to  the  poor  which  exist  on  the 
Norfolk  estate.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  "God 
made  the  country  but  man  made  the  town, "  and  it 
would  be  as  the  breath  of  heaven  if  the  air  of  the 
Sandringham  home  could  be  brought  to  Marl- 
borough House.  The  popular  idea  of  the  Prince 
as  a  man  of  pleasure  has  obscui'ed  the  less  generally 
known  side  of  his  character  which  is  revealed  when 
he  is  in  the  family  circle.  His  worst  enemies  will 
admit  that  the  Prince's  greatest  failings  arise  from 
too  great  kindness  of  heart.  However  far  short  he 
may  fall  of  an  ideal  standard  in  some  respects,  he 
is  in  other  matters  quite  a  devoted  family  man. 
His  tenderness  to  his  wife  during  her  illness,  his 
constant  attention  to  her  wants,  the  pains  which  he 
takes  to  keep  her  informed  of  all  that  is  likely  to 
interest  or  amuse  her,  and  the  interest  which  he 
always  takes  in  the  welfare  of  the  chikb-en,  these  are 
all  strangely  at  variance  with  the  popular  conception 
which  has  gone  abroad.  The  Prince  and  Princess  have 
more  tastes  in  common  than  most  people  imagine,  and 
no  wife  could  be  more  indignant  at  the  injustice 
with  v/hich  her  husband  has  been  assailed  the  last 
few  weeks  than  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Certainly 
those  good  people  greatly  err  if  they  think  that  in 
running    down    the    Prince    they  are    in  any  way 
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avenging  tlie  wrongs  of  the  Princess.  She  is  some- 
what like  her  sister,  the  Czarina :  there  is  not  in 
lier  the  stuff  of  an  Elizabeth  or  a  Victoria.  But 
perhaps  on  that  very  account  tliej^  live  on  much 
more  harmonious  and  affectionate  terms  than  they 
might  have  been  had  slie  been  otherwise. 

The  Prince  not  less  than  other  men — perhaps  more 
tlian  otlier  men — has  a  claim  to  a  little  charity, 
which  cannot  show  itself  more  •  profitably  than  in 
the  manifestation  of  a  very  healthy  skepticism  con- 
cerning nine  tenths  of  the  scandals  current  in 
Society.  The  mistakes,  the  follies,  and  the  sins  of 
his  earlier  life  form  a  dark  background  which  seems 
to  afford  plausible  reason  for  thinking  ill  of  the 
most  innocent  of  his  diversions.  But  if  the  man 
succumbed  to  the  temptation  thrown  in  his  path, 
years  by-gone,  it  is  cruel  to  assume  that  every  pretty 
woman  to  whom  he  talks  is  the  object  of  a  guilty 
passion.  The  very  kind-heartedness  which  time 
and  again  has  made  him  undertake  the  social  re- 
habilitation of  women  suspected  of  frailties  which 
never  in  the  least  affected  the  position  of  their 
guilty  partners  has  led  to  imputations  which  were 
cruelly  undeserved.  The  Prince  may  have  been  right 
or  wrong,  but  he  certainly  did  not  do  it  from  a  de- 
liberate design  to  demoralize  society'.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  he  did  it  from  sheer  sympathy  and 
a  dim  half  consciousness  of  the  injustice  which 
damns  a  woman  for  sins  held  venial  in  a  man. 

In  the  case  of  one  ladj%  since  happily  married,  the 
Prince's  intimacy  gave  rise  to  needless  chatter  both 
here  and  in  France,  but  even  the  most  censorious 
admit  that  tlie  intimacy  was  never  too  intimate, 
and  that  the  lady  was  without  stain.  If  it  were  so 
in  that  case,  it  inay  be  not  the  less  the  case  in 
others,  whose  names  are  in  every  one's  mouth.  Honi 
soit  qni  vial  y  pense.  Nothing  has  been  proved, 
anything  wrong  is  stoutly  denied,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  if  any  i)ersons  did  exercise  an  influence  that 
threatened  the  ascendency  of  the  more  or  less  dis- 
reputable fringe  of  the  entourage  of  the  Prince,  they 
would  become  the  mark  for  eveiy  shaft  that  malice 
could  poison  and  jealousy  launch  from  her  merci- 
less bow.  And  the  more  innocent  that  influence 
was,  the  more  careful  would  they  be  to  impute  it  to 
all  manner  of  evil  promptings. 

These  are,  however,  but  general  observations,  the 
justice  of  which  in  the  abstract  is  imdeniable,  and 
I  make  no  particular  api)licatious.  All  that  need  be 
is  added,  that  those  who  ought  to  know  do  not  fear 
the  consequences  if  tlie  Prince  were  to  be  com- 
pelled to  conform  to  the  present  day  scandalmon- 
gers in  the  oi)en,  and  laugh  at  the  imaginary  perils 
which    to  others   seem   to    menace    the   very    exis- 


tence of  tlie  monarchy.  It  cannot  be  said  of  Jiim 
as  it  was  said  of  the  Iron  Duke  : — 

"  Whatever  record  leaps  to  light  he  never  shall  he  shamed." 

It  is  at  least  obvious  to  him  and  to  all  jnen,  after 
the  commotion  which  Tranby  Croft  has  made,  that 
no  one  could  answer  for  the  consequences  if  any 
serious  scandal  of  a  different  kind  were  to  come  be- 
fore the  Courts. 

An  irate  old  lady,  the  other  day.  siieaking  of  the 
Prince  from  the  fulness  of  knowledge  and  disap- 
pointment, is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "Don't  talk  to 
me  of  his  changing.  He  is  not  a  child.  He  is 
over  fifty.  No  one  changes  after  fifty. "  But  another 
old  lady  remarked,  "There  is  nothing  impossible  to 
the  grace  of  God,  even  after  fifty.''  A  new  life 
may  come  with  new  opportunities.  The  Prince  has 
good  qualities.  He  has  occasionally  the  loftiest  as- 
pirations, which  this  time,  we  hope,  will  harden  into 
adamantine  resolution. 

The  tide  of  blood  in  me 
Hath  proudly  flow'd  in  vanity  till  now; 
Now  doth  it  turn. 

I  survive 
To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world, 
To  frustrate  prophecies,  aud  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opiuiou,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming. 

So  said  the  fifth  Harry  after  his  accession.  If  so 
says  the  latest  of  the  royal  line,  then  indeed, 
Tranb}-  Croft  will  have  been  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

In  these  last  days  many  men  have  talked  glibly 
about  a  republic.  Such  words  are  lightly  spoken, 
but  those  who  utter  them  have  little  weighed  their 
significance.  No  such  breach  in  the  historical  con- 
tinuity of  our  Constitution  should  be  spoken  of 
save  with  bated  breath,  as  men  speak  of  a  possible 
catastrophe — which  may  Heaven  in  mercy  avert. 
If  there  were  no  other  reasons,  and  they  are  without 
number  numberless,  thei'e  is  good  reason  for  de- 
precating any  change  which  would  deprive  one  half 
of  the  human  race  of  the  only  oiiportunity  ever 
afforded  them  of  proving  their  capacity  for  supreme 
position.  Until  a  republic  has  been  created  that 
ventures  to  elect  a  female  president  any  subversion 
of  the  monarchy  ^voidd  be  a  disaster  to  progress. 
It  would  be  better,  much  better,  to  confine  the  suc- 
cession to  Avomen.  We  have  always  done  well 
under  female  sovereigns.  But  these  considerations 
are  remote  and  sjjeculative.  The  question  of  the 
Prince  and  his  position  is  immediate  and  practical. 
Is  it  not  time  that  at  last  we  began  to  endeavor  to 
help  him  to  fulfil  our  own  prayers'? 


CROMWELL  AND  THF   INDEPENDENTS; 

OR,  THE    FOUNDERS  OF   MODERN    DEMOCRACY. 


"Witliin  the  past  month  of  July  there  has  assembled  in 
London  the  first  International  Council  of  the  Independents, 
the  present-day  representatives  of  the  religious  sect  to 
which  we  largely  owe  the  remodelling  of  the  world.  The  In- 
dependents have  remade  England  in  their  own  image.  The 
British  Empire  as  we  now  know  it,  the  American  Repub- 
lic as  it  exists  to-day,  are  superstructures  reared  upon  the 
foundations  laid  by  the  despised  sectaries,  who  in  jail, 
on  the  gallows,  and  on  the  bloody  battlefield  earned  the 
royal  prerogative  of  transforming  the  laws,  the  institu- 
tions, and  the  A^ery  political  atmosphere  of  the  land  in 
which  they  were  born. 

History,  all  history,  is  as  miraculous  as  the  day  dawn 
or  the  blossoming  of  the  flowers  in  spring-time ;  but  there 
is  no  more  miraculous  chapter  in  the  annals  of  our  race 
than  the  transformation  effected  by  the  Independents  in 
the  polity  of  the  world.  It  is  a  strange  reverse  process  to 
the  transformation  which  the  world  wrought  in  the 
Church  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity.  The  Roman 
Empire  in  dying  bequeathed  its  ideas,  its  system,  and  no 
small  portion  both  of  its  genius  and  of  its  crimes,  to  the 
new  religion  which  had  sprung  up  under  its  feet  in  the 
Catacombs.  The  woi-ld  transfoi-med  the  Clnn-ch,  and  the 
Popes  appeared  in  due  time  as  the  heirs  of  the  Caesars. 
"Within  the  last  three  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  era 
"we  witness  a  great  movement  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  Church,  the  Church  of  the  Independents,  has  gradu- 
ally transformed  the  world.  The  whole  of  English- 
speakingdom,  if  we  may  coin  the  word,  is  now  governed 
upon  the  principles  first  brought  into  the  domain  of  prac- 
tical i^olitics  by  the  early  Independents.  Nor  is  it  only  in 
the  English-speaking  world  that  the  Independents  have 
created  a  new  state.  The  French  Revolution  \vas  but  a 
Continental  adaptation,  with  blood  and  fiire  accompani- 
ments that  had  better  have  been  omitted,  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  for  preaching  which  the  early  Indepen- 
dents had  been  hanged.  They  are,  it  may  be  fearlessly 
asserted,  the  remodellers  of  the  modern  world.  The  great 
principles  upon  wdiich  all  society  is  now  based,  although 
they  had,  of  course,  been  recognized  in  verj'  early  times, 
as  in  the  first  making  of  England,  were  first  proclaimed 
and  enforced  and  put  in  a  way  of  practical  realization 
by  the  Independents.  They  were  the  pioneers  of  all  our 
liberties.  The  spirit  which  they  generated  in  the  conven- 
ticle has  become  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  of  modern 
civilization.  If  you  want  to  see  the  democracy  of  our  day 
in  its  cradle,  you  must  go  back  to  the  years  when  the 
Brownist  sectaries,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  first  con- 
fronted an  intolerant  and  contemptuous  world  with  the 
realized  conception  of  a  free  commonwealth,  emancipated 
from  the  feudalism  of  the  old  Monarchy  and  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  Established  Church — a  conception  which  has 
been  the  matrix  in  which  every  New  England  beyond  the 
Seas  has  been  cast,  and  which  tends  every  day  more  and 
more  to  complete  the  transformation  of  our  own  country. 
The  Independent  church  was  the  germ  cell  of  the  modern 
Democratic  state.  In  the  United  States  of  Amei-ica  and 
in  the  colonies,  where  the  New  World  has  been  as  a  sheet 
of  blank  paper  on  which  the  new  settlers  could  trace  at 
will  the  outlines  of  the  new  commonwealth,  the  ideas  of 
the  Independents  have  been  adopted  almost  in  their  en- 
tii'ety.     In  England,  where  the  Old  World  has  sti-uck  its 
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roots  far  down  into  the  lowest  strata  of  society,  much  still 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  nation  fully  assimilates  the 
pi-inciples  of  the  Independent  meeting-house.  The  Estab- 
lished Church  still  lords  it  over  God's  heritage,  offending  in 
principle  and  in  practice  against  the  elementary  doctiine 
of  religious  equality.  The  corpse  of  feudalism  still  lies 
in  state  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  caste  distinctions, 
plutocratic  or  otherwise,  still  deface  and  deform  the 
simple  brotherhood  of  a  free  and  equal  citizenship  which 
forms  the  solid  basis  of  the  modern  state.  But  every- 
where and  always  the  leaven  of  the  Independents  works 
and  is  working,  and  will  work  until  it  has  subdued  all 
things  unto  itself.  The  other  side  will,  no  doubt,  exist. 
The  prelates  and  the  princes,  the  swashbucklers  and  the 
bravoes  will  survive.  But  they  will  go  under.  The  fu- 
ture is  not  with  those  who  seek  to  set  up  again  the  dead 
past  upon  its  throne.  It  lies  with  the  men  of  stronger 
faith  and  clearer  insight,  who  first  saw  in  the  simple 
Christian  polity  of  the  New  Testament  Church  the  clue 
to  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the  modern  state. 

The  English-speaking  world  represents  with  curious 
fidelity  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  abounding  strength 
of  its  Independent  model.  Notably  is  this  the  case  in  two 
directions.  The  first  in  the  failure,  up  to  the  present 
time,  of  the  English  communities  to  recognize  that  in 
citizenship  as  in  the  Church  there  must  be  neither  male 
nor  female.  There  are  exceptions,  no  doubt.  Wyoming 
is  a  case  in  point,  and  the  right  of  women  not  only  to  elect 
but  to  be  elected  to  school  boards  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Independents  in  allowing 
women  to  vote  in  Church  meetings  is  working  its  way 
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into  the  modern  state.  But  Independents  unfortunately 
trammelled  by  a  literalism  that  made  them  regard  the 
limitation  imposed  on  Corinthian  women  as  the  universal 
rule  of  the  Church,  never  recognized  the  female  ministry 
as  fi-cely  as  did  the  Friends  in  the  seventeenth,  the  Wes- 
leyaus  in  the  eighteenth,  or  the  Salvationists  in  our  time. 
Hence  the  source  of  much  trouble,  and  the  certainty  that, 
following  the  precedent  of  the  Independent  conventicle, 
the  right  to  elect  will  be  conferred  upon  women  in  the 
state  long  before  they  succeed  in  securing  its  logical  corol- 
lary in  the  right  to  be  elected. 

The  second  point  in  which  the  Independent  new  modellers 
have  somewhat  hindered  progress  is  visible  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Independents,  as 
their  name  implied,  were  jealous  of  the  independence  of 
each  particular  church  and  congregation.  In  their  pro- 
tests against  prelates  and  presbyters,  who  were  but  priests 
writ  large,  they  pushed  the  right  of  isolation  to  the  ex- 
treme. As  it  was  with  them,  so  it  has  been  with  our 
colonies.  Each  colony  acts  like  an  independent  church. 
It  stands  apart  on  its  own  feet,  it  elects  its  own  officers 
and  makes  its  own  rules;  it  is  a  law  and  a  world  unto 
itself.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  failure 
of  either  the  Episcopalian,  the  Presbyterian,  or  the 
Methodist  Church  to  impress  its  character  upon  the 
English-speaking  people,  than  our  present  Imperial  chaos. 
Independency  has  stamped  its  peculiar  character  upon  the 
English  world,  and  it  would  be  well  if  it  had  not  been 
quite  so  successful. 

This  is  serious,  but  it  is  not  fatal.  The  Independents 
are  beginning  somewhat  tardily  to  recognize  the  need  for 
fraternal  union.  This  International  Council  is  itself  a 
proof  illustrative  of  this  tendency.  But  the  most  reas- 
suring demonstration  of  the  compatibility  of  federation 
with  independency  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  sons  of  tne  Pilgrim  Fathers  not  merely  fed- 
erated a  continent,  but  when  the  descendants  of  the 
Cavaliers  attempted  to  rend  the  Republic  in  twain,  they 
showed  that  the  heirs  of  the  Puritan  traditions  were  as 
able  to  wield  the  sword  in  defence  of  federal  unity,  as 
their  forefathers  were  to  use  it  in  vindication  of  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people.  In  the  British  Empire,  the  antago- 
nism of  the  old  with  the  new,  and  the  imperfect  and 
halting  application  of  the  principles  of  Independency  to 
the  body  politic,  have  retarded  the  natural  development 
of  the  federal  principle.  It  is  coming,  however,  and 
those  who  disbelieve  this  may  at  least  recognize  that  if  it 
does  not  come  all  is  up  with  the  Empire.  Possibly  and 
l^rovidentially  this  centrifugal  tendency  of  Independency 
may  but  I'etard  the  federation  of  the  Empire  until  the  time 
has  fully  come  for  undoing  the  fatal  mistake  of  George 
III.  and  of  uniting  the  English-speaking  commonwealths — 
Republican  and  Imperial — in  a  fraternal  federation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  in  harmony  than  this  with  the 
traditions  of  the  men  of  the  Mayfloiver  and  the  men  of 
the  Coram  on  v.'ealth.  Towards  that  great  ideal  our  efforts 
should  constantly  be  directed,  and  so  strong  is  the  sense 
of  brotherhood  amongst  some  of  us  that,  if  there  were  no 
other  way,  the  reunion  of  the  English-speaking  world 
would  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion rather  than  that  the  old  schism  of  last  century  should 
be  made  eternal.  Of  that,  however,  it  is  as  yet  unneces- 
sary to  speak. 

I. — THE  EARLY  MARTYRS  OF  INDEPENDENCY. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  to 
indicate  by  a  few  free  rough  sketches  one  or  two  of  the 
more  silent  features  of  this  sect,  which  has  in  so  marvel- 
lous a  fashion  transfigured  the  world.     It  began,  as  usual, 


in  obscurity,  and  it  was  nourished  by  persecution.  Eng- 
land, whose  whole  future  was  to  be  transformed  by  the 
ideas  of  the  obscure  fanatics,  treated  them  as  Herod 
treated  the  infants  of  Bethlehem.  When  Browne,  Lord 
Burghley's  kinsman,  began  preaching  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  nothing  could  have  seemed  more 
absurdly  impossible  than  the  prediction  that  the  prin- 
ciples expounded  by  this  obscure  and  somewhat  eiTatic 
youth  of  twenty-nine  would  triumph  over  the  old  orders, 
both  Catholic  and  Anglican,  which  were  then  in  deadly 
strife.  Yet  that  impossible  thing  has  clearly  come  to 
pass.  Brownist  principles  as  to  the  relation  of  the  magis- 
trate to  the  Church  are  accepted  as  practical  politics  bj'  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  enforced  as  an  actual 
fact  upon  the  Pope  of  Rome  by  the  head  of  the  Italian 
monarchy. 

It  is  very  glorious  to  sit  as  a  prophet  on  the  mountain 
top  and  to  be  the  first  to  see  the  splendor  of  the  new  day 
dawning  on  the  Eastern  horizon,  but  its  glories  are  apt 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  discomforts  of  the  exposed  position 
and  the  scoffing  incredulity  with  which  the  news  of  the 
sunrise  is  apt  to  be  received  by  the  dweller  in  the  valley, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  more  active  opposition  of  the  can- 
dlestick-makers and  the  children  of  darkness  who  hate  the 
light  because  their  deeds  are  evil.  The  early  Indepen- 
dents had  their  fair  share  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  post 
of  pioneer. 

Robert  Browne,  from  whom  the  Independents  were  first 
known  as  Brownists,  as  the  Methodists  became  known  as 
Wesleyans,  was  a  Rutland  gentleman,  educated  at 
Cambridge,  who  about  the  year  1580  set  the  eastern  coun- 
tries aflame  by  the  preaching  of  the  fundamental  jn-iuci- 
ples  of  Independency.  Independency  seems  to  have  found 
the  eastern  counties  the  most  congenial  soil.  They  were 
to  Independency  what  Scotland  was  to  Presbyterianism. 
Here  Browne  preached.  Here  Cromwell  was  born,  from 
thence  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed  to  found  the  new  world 
beyond  the  seas,  and  here  it  was  that  the  Puritans 
founded  the  association  which  shattered  the  Stuart 
monarchy  into  irretrievable  ruin.  Browne's  doctrine 
was,  in  its  essence,  the  doctrine  of  every  sincere  demo- 
crat in  every  land.  Democracy  is  saturated,  often  vm- 
consciously,  with  Christian  ideas.  Browne  made  Christ 
the  corner-stone  of  his  whole  system.  Equally  against  the 
Romanists,  who  proclaimed  that  the  headship  of  the 
Church  belonged  to  the  Pope,  and  against  the  Anglicans, 
who  claimed  the  headship  for  the  sovereign  of  England, 
Browne  asserted  that  "One  is  your  Lord,  even  Christ," 
and  he  followed  that  up  by  the  equally  apostolic  corollary 
that  "  All  ye  are  brethren."  "  The  voice  of  the  whole  people 
guided  by  the  elders  and  the  forwardest,  is  the  voice  of 
God."  Over  the  Christian  democracy  no  apostle,  prophet, 
evangelist,  pastor,  teacher,  or  particular  elder  was  suf- 
fered to  bear  rule  or  exercise  authority.  Each  little 
community  of  believing  men  and  women  was  a  microcosm 
of  the  Church  Universal ;  Christ  was  its  only  Head,  and 
all  its  members  were  equal.  The  lead  was  to  the  worthi- 
est and  the  forwardest.  Here  we  have  the  aboriginal  bed- 
rock of  democracy.  All  ranks,  hierarchies,  feudalisms 
disappear.  The  career  is  open  to  all  talents.  The  dray- 
man is  equal  to  the  noble,  the  peasant  to  the  prince.  In 
this  equality  there  is  something  of  the  same  spirit  as  in 
the  faith  of  Islam.  Indeed,  no  one  can  read  Ockley's 
"  History  of  the  Saracens"  without  being  reminded  in  every 
page  of  the  Puritans  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  the  In- 
dependent apostle,  unlike  Mohammed,  grasped  the  doc- 
trine of  liberation,  and  supplemented  his  gospel  of  equality 
by  the  equally  emphatic  assertion  of  the  gospel  of  religious 
liberty.     The  civil  magistrate,  he  taught,  had  no  right  to 
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interfere  in  the  domain  of  spiritual  affairs.  Agains 
Erastianisin  in  every  shape  and  form  the  Independents 
have  always  protested.  It  is  one  of  the  points  iipon  which 
we  often  find  oursehes  more  in  sympathy  with  the  " pre- 
tensions" of  the  Church  of  Rome  than  with  the  subservi- 
ency of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  teaching  of  the  Early  Independent  on  this  point  is 
clear  and  unmistakable  from  the  earliest  times.  We  read 
in  Dexter  a  contemporary  complaint  as  to  Browne's 
teaching : 

"Concerning  the  magistrate,  Master  Browne  teacheth 
that  he  hath  no   right    to  meddle  with  any    matter    of 
religion,  but  to  permit  the  liberty  and  free  choice  of  re 
ligion  to  the  conscience  of  every  one  of  his  subjects." 

And  so  he  declares  again : — 

"Mr.  Browne  did  take  from  the  magistrate  all  powers 
about  matters  of  religion ;  these  he  did  remit  absolutely 
to  the  conscience  of  every  particular  person,  declaring 
himself,  while  he  stood  in  his  infanjous  ways,  for  a  full 
liberty  of  conscience,  uncontrollable  by  the  laws  of  any 
mortal  man ;  but  in  this  all  the  disciples  till  of  late  did 
leave  the  master." 

Said  one  of  the  earliest  martyrs  for  the  faith  on  the  eve 
of  his  execution : — 

"  I  thinke  that  the  Queene's  maigestie  supreme  gouernour 
of  the  whole  land,  and  ouer  the  church  also,  bodies  and 
goods;  but  I  thinke  that  no  prince,  neither  the  whole 
world,  neither  the  church  itself,  may  make  any  lawes  for 
the  church  other  than  Christ  hath  already  left  in  his 
worde.  Yet  I  think  it  the  dutie  of  every  Christian,  and 
principally  of  the  Prince,  to  enquire  out  and  renue  the 
lawes  of  God,  and  stir  vp  al  their  subjects  to  more  dili- 
gent and  careful  keepinge  of  the  same." 

But  there  was  to  be  no  compulsion.  The  Lord's  people 
must  be  willing.  Barrowe,  who  was  hanged  for  the  faith, 
was  not  so  clear.  He  admitted  the  right  of  the  Prince  to 
compel  his  subjects  to  attend  divine  service,  even  when 
he  denied  his  right  to  compel  anj'  one  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Church.  Chui'ch  discipline  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church  alone. 

"It  (a  Congregational  church)  is  neither  monarchical, 
like  the  Church  of  Rome,  nor  aristocratical,  like  the  Pres- 
bj-terian  Church,  but  a  pure  democracy,  which  jjlaces  every 
member  of  the  church  upon  a  level,  and  gives  him  perfect 
liberty  with  order.  If  any  one  commits  an  offence,  he 
is  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  by  his  Christian  friends,  and  by 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  body  to  which  he  belongs." 

It  was  natural  that  such  doctrines,  preached  at  a  time 
when  Anglican  and  Romanist  were  slaying  each  other  for 
the  love  of  God  and  zeal  for  pure  religion,  would  excite 
the  liveliest  feelings  of  indignation.  Browne  had  to  leave 
the  country  and  settle  in  Holland.  When  he  returned  he 
made  his  peace  with  the  Anglican  Church,  and  died  as 
one  of  its  clergy,  not  altogether  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 
But  the  seed  which  he  sowed  fell  on  good  ground.  As 
usual,  not  many  rich,  not  many  noble,  were  called.  But 
the  common  people  received  the  doctrine  gladly,  dimly, 
perhaps,  discerning  in  it  the  germ  of  their  own  future 
emancipation — the  day-dawn  of  the  Democracy  which 
three  centuries  hereafter  was  to  finally  consummate  the 
triumph  of  the  people. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  common  people  welcomed  the 
new  doctrine,  the  authorities  regarded  it  with  alarm  antl 
indignation.  They  watered  the  growing  cause  with  the 
blood  of  its  professors.  In  this  operation,  the  Old  Bailey 
dock  and  Newgate  Jail  figured  as  conspicuously  as  usual 
in  the  story  of  the  struggle  for  progress.'  Twenty -four 
persons,  including  several  women,  were  done  to  death  in 


the  prisons  of  London  alone — most  of  them  dying  untried 
in  the  dungeon  at  Newgate.  Six  were  publicly  executed, 
viz.  Mr.  Henry  Barrowe,  Mr.  Greenwood  (these  sufferetl  at 
T3  burn) ;  Mr.  Penry,  at  St.  Thomas  Waterings,  by  Lon- 
don; Mr.  William  Dennis,  at  Tetford,  in  Norfolk;  two 
others  at  St.  Edmund,  in  Suffolk,  whose  names  were 
Copping  and  Elias.  The  stake  had  gone  out  of  fashion  as 
an  instrument  of  conversion.  The  gallows  was  more 
convenient.  But  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Copping 
and  Elias,  the  moral  effect  of  the  hanging  was  heightened 
by  the  burning  of  the  books  of  Browne  and  Harrison, 
"to  the  number  of  fortie."    The  victims  did  not  wince. 

"  God  gave  them  courage  to  bear  it,  and  make  this  an- 
swer: 'My  Lord,  your  face  we  fear  not,  and  for  your 
threats  we  care  not,  and  to  come  to  your  read  service 
we  dare  not.'" 

It  is  a  curious  story — or  rather  it  reads  curiously  to-day 
—of  how  the  authorities  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  day  at- 
tempted to  exorcise  the  unwelcome  apparition  of  Inde- 
pendency. At  first  they  resorted  to  the  simple  expedient 
of  clapping  as  many  of  them  as  they  could  discover  into 
the  common  jail,  and  then  after  a  sufficient  number  had 
accumulated  on  their  hands  they  were  parcelled  out 
among  the  clergy  to  be  converted. 

"The  Bishop  of  London,  on  order  of  the  Archbishop, 
with  the  advice  of  both  Chief  Justices,  parcelled  out  fifty- 
two  prisoners  of  this  general  quality;  of  whom  there  were 
iu  Newgate  five;  in  the  Fleet,  eight;  the  Gatehouse,  ten; 
the  Clink,  ten;  the  Counter,  Wood  Street,  fourteen;  and 
the  Counter,  Poultry,  five — among  forty-three  clergymen 
in  and  around  London,  headed  by  Dr.  Bancroft;  in- 
structing these  gentlemen  'tvvise  euery  vveeke'  (at  the 
least)  to  repayre  to  those  persons  and  prysones  "  and  "  seeke 
by  all  learned  &  discrete  demeanure  you  may  to  reduce 
them  from  their  errors." 

When  this  pi'ocess  of  combined  prison  and  persuasion 
failed,  the  authorities  employed  the  gallows,  prefacing  the 
execution  by  a  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  most  famous 
of  these  trials  was  that  of  Barrowe  and  Greenwood  in 
1.593.  They  had  written  very  severe  things  about  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  this  was  regai'ded  by  the  judges 
as  the  same  thing  as  libelling  the  Queen. 

"  They  were  indicted  under  a  statute  of  the  23rd  of  Eliz- 
abeth which  made  it  felony,  punishable  with  death  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  or  right  of  sanctuary,  to  write,  print, 
set  forth  or  circulate  'any  manner  of  booke,  ryme,  ballade, 
letter,  or  writing,'  which  with  'a  malicious  intent'  set 
forth  'any  false,  seditious,  and  slanderous  matter  to  the 
defamation  of  the  Queenes  Maiestie,"  or  to  "the  stirring 
up  of  insurrection  or  rebellion." 

After  their  conviction  they  were  thri'^e  reprieved.  The 
second  occasion  is  thus  described  by  Barrowe: — 

"  Vpon  the  last  day  of  the  third  moneth  (31  March) ,  my 
brother,  Grenewood,  and  I,  were  very  early  and  secretly 
conveyed  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  being  tyed  by  the 
necks  to  the  tree,  we  were  permitted  to  speak  a  few  wordes.'" 
They  declared  their  innocence  of  a  malice  or  ill  intent, 
exhorted  the  people  to  obey  and  love  the  Prince  and 
magistrates :  to  follow  their  leaders  no  further  than  tlu  y 
had  followed  Scripture;  then  craving  pardon  for  all  in 
which  they  had  offended,  and  freely  forgiving  all  who  had 
offended  them,  they  were  in  the  act  of  praying  for  the 
Queen  when  they  were  again  reprieved;  this  time  as  the 
result  of  a  supplication  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  that  "  in  a 
land  where  no  papist  was  put  to  death  for  religion,  theirs 
should  not  be  the  first  blood  shed  who  conurred  about 
faith  with  what  was  professed  in  the  country,  and  desired 
conference  to  be  convinced  of  their  errors." 

Six  days  later  they  were  taken  out  and  hanged   sud- 
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Independent  ideal.  The  idea  that  the  mere  counting  of 
noses,  wiped  or  imvviped,  constitutes  a  shoi't  cut  to  the 
Eternal  Truth,  would  have  been  scouted  as  indignantly 
by  the  early  Independents  as  by  any  prelatists  of  Tudor 
or  of  Stuart.  The  I'ight  of  governance  in  the  church 
belongs  only  to  those  who  personally  I'ecognize  Chi-ist  as 
king,  who  have  entered  into  personal  I'elations  with  their 
Divine  Lord,  and  who  will  in  all  things  endeavor  to  do 
his  will.  But  that  is  the  sole  test.  Male  or  female,  rich 
or  poor,  high  or  low,  matters  not.  The  equality  of  all 
believers  is  absolute.  Yet  the  lead  belongs  to  the  for- 
wardest,  the  guidance  to  the  most  worthy.  There  is  here 
a  recognition  of  the  indestructible  principles  both  of  mon- 
archy and  of  aristocracy.  But  the  'only  monarch  is 
Christ,  the  only  aristocracy  that  of  worth,  and  the  only 
means  of  securing  the  recognition  of  that  aristocracy  the 
free  vote  of  the  whole  body  of  believers. 

The  Independent  piinciple  is  based  upon  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  God,  a  living  God,  who  has  not  retired  from 
business  and  become  a  mere  sleeping  partner  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world  which  He  created  and  the  men  whose  salva- 
tion necessitated  the  incarnation,  but  one  who  is  the  living, 
personal,  ever-present  guide  and  father  of  all  who  dili- 
gently seek  to  do  his  will  and  help  in  the  great  work  of 
transforming  this  world  into  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
His  Christ.  Compared  with  the  supreme  duty  of  doing 
Lis  will,  all  woi'ldly  laws  are  as  nothing.  The  decrees  of 
Star  Chambers,  the  declarations  of  councils,  the  Acts  of 
Parliaments,  are  as  mere  waste  paper  if  they  conflict  w  ith 
this  supreme  law.  Christ  is  the  only  king,  conscience  is 
his  chief  justice,  and  any  company  of  believing  souls 
who  meet  together  with  a  sincere  desire  to  help  each 
other  in  making  his  will  supreme  in  the  earth,  need  nevei- 
fear  that  they  will  be  left  without  his  guidance. 


denly.  Shortly  after wai'ds  a  gallant  young  Welshman, 
Mr.  Penry,  was  hanged  at  St.  Thomas  "Watering,  the 
sheriff,  under  ordei's  from  the  prelates,  forbidding  him  to 
say  even  a  farewell  woi'd  to  his  friends. 

Law  coui'ts  and  Episcopate  having  done  their  part, 
Parliament  took  up  the  task  of  making  short  work  with 
the  separatists.  In  1593  an  Act  Avas  passed  banishing  all 
separatists  from  the  country  and  menacing  with  heavy 
penalties  all  w'ho  gave  them  shelter.  The  Parliament  of 
Elizabeth  for  years  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  was 
about  as  blind  as  the  present  advisers  of  the  Russian 
emperor  are  to-day.  The  following  passage  from  Lord 
Bacon's  writings  might  be  perused  by  M.  Pobedonostzeff, 
if  we  substitute  Pa.shkoffski  for  Bi'ownists : 

"As  for  those  which  we  call  Brownists, being  when  they 
wei'e  at  the  most  a  very  small  number  of  very  silly  and 
base  people  here  and  there  in  corners  dispei-sed,  they  are 
more  (thanks  be  to  God)  by  the  good  i-emedies  that  have 
been  used,  suppressed,  and  worn  out,  so  as  there  is 
scarcely  any  news  of  them." 

The  "good  remedies"  of  gallows,  dungeon,  exile,  have 
alw^ays  been  in  repute  among  the  wise  and  gi-eat,  but  sel- 
dom have  the  mighty  of  the  earth  been  more  blindly 
deceived  than  they  were  when  Loi-d  Bacon  "the  wisest, 
greatest,  meanest  of  mankind,"  penned  this  pious  thanks- 
giving six  years  before  the  birth  of  the  Independent  who 
was  destined  to 

Make  his  simple  oaken  chair 
More  terrible  and  grandly  beautiful, 
More  full  of  majesty  than  any  throne 
Before  or  after  of  a  British  king. 

II. — THE   FOUNDING   OF  AMERICA. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  debased  perversion  of  Democ- 
racj",  only  too  connnou  in  these   latter  days,  about   the 
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If  this  seems  a  bold  assei'tion,  it  has  at  least  received 
very  startling  confirmation  in  the  history  of  our  race. 
The  ])rinciple  held  by  these  base  and  mean  sectaries  whom 
the  great  Elizabethans  thanked  God  they  liad  made  short 
work  of,  has  revolutionized  the  world.  Our  forefathers 
accepted  it  as  their  working  hypothesis,  and  we  their  sons 
can  point  to  results  as  affording  no  slight  justificatiou 
for  their  faith.  In  the  American  cijntineut  other  systems 
had  the  first  chance.  Adventurers,  commercial  and  aris- 
tocratic and  episcopal,  had  the  field  to  themselves  before 
the  Pilgrims  chartered  the  Mayflower.  The  Independents 
had  everything  against  them.  They  were  proscribed 
exiles  without  patrons,  almost  without  money,  who  landed 
upon  a  bleak,  exposed  coast  long  after  the  more  fertile 
south  lands  had  been  occupied  by  their  rivals.  Shortly 
after  their  arrival  they  were  submerged  by  new-comers 
who  had  never  mastered  the  A  B  C  of  religious  liberty, 
and  who  very  soon  afterwards  introduced  into  the  New 
World  the  fierce  religious  intolerance  that  disgraced  the 
Old.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  and  es- 
pecially the  most  fatal  of  all,  th(3  falsification  of  the  very 
principle  for  which  they  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  by 
later  comers  who  had  never  mastered  the  truth  for  which 
they  testified,  the  principles  for  which  they  suffered, 
attained  the  most  conspicuous  triumjjh  of  modern  times. 
The  United  States  of  America  is  their  creation.  They 
fashioned  the  mould  in  which  the  greatest  of  the  repub- 
lics has  been  cast.  They  mastered  its  destini'es.  They 
imj)rinted  their  character  on  State  after  State.  In  all 
that  vast  congeries  of  comuionv.ealths  there  is  not  one 
which  does  not  bear  in  every  bi-anch  of  its  administration 
the  patent  mark  of  the  men  of  the  Marjflower.  They  and 
their  descendants  have  hnm  the  soul  of  the  nation.  They 
presided  over  its  birth,  they  guided  its  youth,  they  saved 
it  from  disruption  and  from  slavery,  and  they  and  the 
men  whom  they  have  inspired  are  still  the  hope  of  its 
future.  Power  has  gravitated  fi-om  the  Eas<-eru  States 
to  the  West,  as  in  England  the  centre  of  the  jjrogressivo 
movement  is  no  longer  in  the  Eastern  but  in  the  North- 
ern counties.  But  the  AVest  is  the  sturdier  manchild  of 
the  East,  the  lusty  progeny  of  the  men  of  iron  mould 
who,  with  Bible  and  broadsword,  founded  the  New  Eng- 
land beyond  th(>  Sea. 

The  estabhshment  of  modern  democracy,  the  establish- 
ment of  religious  liberty,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Amei'ican  Kei)ublic  —  these  are  tlu*  most  considerable 
achievements  of  our  race  iu  the  last  hundred   vears,  and 


in  all  three  the  Independents  played  the  leading  pait. 
The  Fi-euch  Revolution  ■\\as  a  mere  French  echo  of  the 
proclamation  of  jjrinciples  realized  in  action  by  every 
Independent  conventicle  two  hundred  years  before,  and 
by  the  Indei)endeuts  laid  down  as  the  foundation  of  the 
great  Republic  of  which  that  of  France  to-day  is  but  a 
second-hand  imitation.  Hence  it  is  that  Mr.  Carlyle 
rightly  declares  that,  comi)ared  with  the  Mayflower, 
which  carried  the  life  spark  of  Transatlantic  Auglo-Saxon- 
doni,  the  Ar<jo  was  but  a  foolish  bumbarge.  The  Ameri- 
can Continent  became  a  vast  sounding-board  whereby 
Independent  principles  were  echoed  back  to  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Through  the  Mayfloiver  the  English  Inde- 
pendents created  a  new  world  in  America,  through  Amer- 
ica they  recreated  Europe. 

There  is  no  need  hei-e  to  tell  again  the  oft-told  story 
of  the  Mayflower.  The  Independent  congregation,  driven 
out  of  the  Eastern  counties  by  the  persecution  of  the 
Anglican  authorities,  settled  in  Leyden,  and  here  they 
prospered  in  peace  for  twelve  years.  But  they  began  to 
see  that  this  precious  seed  of  a  Christian  democracy  stood 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  wasted  in  Holland.  They 
could  not  hope  to  form  a  permanent  and  a  growing 
English  colony  in  the  Low  countries.  Their  childi'en 
might  become  Dutch,  as  the  Huguenot  refugees  became 
English.  The}'  dimly  felt  that  ,they  carried  with  them 
iu  their  small  ark  the  hope  of  the  future.  So  they  began 
considering  where  they  could  go  to  found  a  comumnity 
which  would  have  libert}'  to  worship  and  space  in  which 
to  grow.  After  much  dubitation,  some  of  them  wished 
to  go  to  Guiana !  They  decided  upon  settling  in  North 
America.  They  got  permission  to  settle  in  some  part  of 
Virginia,  but  they  could  not  get  a  promise  from  the  King 
of  freedom  of  worship.  All  that  he  would  promise  was, 
that  he  would  consent  to  let  them  go  unnoticed.  In 
order  to  obtain  capital  for  the  settlement,  they  had  to 
practically  sell  themselves  into  servitude  for  seven  years 
to  some  London  financiers. 

Their  reasons  for  believing  they  would  succeed  where 
so  many  had  failed  are  set  forth  in  a  document  which 
is  well  worth  quoting.     They  said : — 

"We  are  well  weaned  from  the  delicate  milk  of  our 
mother  country  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange 
and  hard  land,  which  yet,  in  a  great  part,  we  have  by 
jjatience  overcome. 

"  The  people  are,  for  the  body  of  them,  industrious  and 
frugal  as  any  company  of  people  in  the  world. 

"  We  are  knit  together  in  a  most  strict  and  sacred  bond 
and  covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  the  violation  of  which 
we  make  great  conscience,  and  by  virtue  whereof  we  hold 
ourselves  straitly  tied  to  all  care  of  each  other's  good, 
and  of  the  ^vhole  by  every  one,  and  so  mutually. 

"  Lastly,  it  is  not  with  us  as  with  other  men,  to  whom 
small  things  can  discoiu'age,  or  small  discontentments 
cause  to  wish  themselves  at  home  again." 

Armed  with  this  faith  in  God  and  in  themselves,  they 
bought  a  40-ton  boat,  tlie  Sju'cdwell,  and  hiretl  the  May- 
flower, of  ISO  tons.  The  Speedwell  brought  the  pilgrims 
from  Delft  to  Southampton,  where  she  joined  the  May- 
flower. They  sailed  August  5,  1(520,  but  soon  after  the 
Speedwell  sprung  a  leak  and  had  to  return  to  Plymouth. 
The  Mayfloirer,  with  182  passengers,  sailed  alone,  Sep- 
tember ()th,  and  after  two  months  stormy  tossing  on  the 
Atlantic,  reached  the  other  side  on  tlie  9tli  November. 

Of  their  subsequent  fortunes  there  is  no  need  liere  to 
tell.  But  I  may  quote  from  an  admirable  article  by 
Edwin  D.Mead.  on  the  "Message  of  P*in"itanism  for  this 
Time,"  in  the  current  number  of  the  Xew  Enyland  May- 
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azine.    Speaking  of  the  men  of  the  Mayfloiver,  Mr.  Mead 
says : — 

"These  most  practical  and  hard-handed  and  hard- 
headed  of  men  were  the  greatest  idealists  in  history,  the 
most  imperious  and  thorough  in  subordinating  every  in- 
terest of  life  to  the  power  of  their  great  faith  and  vision. 
Lowell  pronounces  them  'the  most  perfect  incarnation  of 
an  idea  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.'  How  important 
the  idea  which  they  bore  seemed  to  him  he  declared  when 
he  said:  'Next  to  the  fugitives  whom  Moses  led  out  of 
Egypt,  the  little  shipload  of  outcasts  who  landed  at 
Plymouth  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  are  destined  to 
influence  the  future  of  the  world.'  I  think,  too,  that 
from  the  time  of  Moses  on  there  had  never  been  any 
enterprise  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  Moses  as  this.  There  are 
whole  chapters  of  Deuteronomy  which  might  well  enough 
be  chapters  of  Bradford's  Journal.  Some  poor,  weak 
creatures,  who  had  been  over  and  spent  a  few  months 
with  the  Plymouth  colony  in  1623,  had  gone  back  to 
Lontlou  and  discouraged  others  from  coming  by  stoi-ies 
of  all  soi-ts  of  hardships  at  Plymouth.  There  was  lack  of 
the  saci'aments,  the  children  were  not  properly  cate- 
chized, the  water  wasn  t  good,  the  fish  wouldn't  take 
salt  to  keep  sweet,  there  were  foxes  and  wolves,  and  so 
on — a  dozen  objections  in  all,  the  last  being  that  the 
people  were  'much  annoyed  with  muskeetoes.'  'They  are 
tpo  delicate  and  unfit  to  begin  new  plantations  and  col- 
onies,'  wrote  Bi-adford,  answering  every  objection  in 
detail,  'that  cannot  endure  the  biting  of  a  muskeeto;  wo 
would  wish  such  to  keep  at  home  till  at  least  they  be 
muskeeto  proof. '  The  men  who  planted  New  England 
were  'muskeeto  proof.'  And  so  have  the  men  always 
been  who  have  pushed  ahead  the  New  England  idea.  So 
were  the  men  who  have  gone  out  of  New  England  to 
carry  New  England  all  over  the  Great  West.  The  men 
who  followed  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam  from  Massachusetts  to 
Marietta  were  'muskeeto  proof. '  The  men  who  followed 
Moses  Cleveland  from  Connecticut  to  the  Western  Re- 
serve were  'muskeeto  proof.'  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of 
Illinois  and  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and 
Kansas  and  Colorado  were  'muskeeto  proof.'  They  had 
all  earned  that  great  lesson  of  not  being  greatly  vexed  by 
life's  little  vexations,  which  are  what  brings  so  many 
good  men  to  nothing 

"The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  'muskeeto  proof.'  None  of 
them  sulked  over  sore  fingers,  or  bothered  Bradford  over 
their  feet.  They  got  no  miraculous  manna  or  quail,  they 
were  reduced  to  the  three  grains  of  corn ;  but  still  no 
complaint,  no  hankering  after  things  left  behind.  And 
when  the  Mayflower  went  back,  after  the  first  winter  of 
death,  while  half  their  number  lay  in  the  graves  in  the 
wheatfield,  not  one  went  back,  no  'not  one  looked  back 
who  had  set  his  hand  to  this  ploughing. ' 

"These  are  men  worth  celebrating,  these  most  practical, 
most  religious  men,  these  men  Avho  put  their  highest  idea 
most  absolutely  into  life.  This  is  the  thing  to  be  said 
about  Puritanism  altogether,  that  it  was  idealism  with 
hands,  a  faith  that  made  faithful,  religion  wholly  in 
earnest." 

After  them  came  other  emigi'ants  who  were  not  of 
their  mould,  and  whose  inability  to  grasp  their  great 
l)rinciple  caused  much  trotible  in  the  infant  common- 
wealth. Yet  not  even  the  thought  of  the  bitter  persecu- 
tion which  these  new-comers  brought  over  to  America  can 
prevent  our  feeling  sympathy  with  theii-  parting  words 
when  they  left  their  native  land: — 

"We  will  not  say  as  the  separatists  were  wont  to  say 
at  their  leaving  of  England,  'Farewell  Babjdon!  Fare- 
well Rome!'     But  we  will  say 'Farewell  dear  England! 


Farewell  the  Church  of  God  in  England,  and  all  the 
Christian  friends  there ! '  We  do  not  go  to  New  England 
as  separatists  from  the  Church  of  England ;  though  we 
cannot  but  separate  from  the  corruptions  in  it.  But  we 
go  to  practise  the  positive  part  of  Church  Reformation, 
and  propagate  the  gospel  in  America." 

Notwithstanding  theii"  deteniiination  to  remain  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Independent  principle 
of  church  government  soon  made  captives  of  the  new 
colonists;  and  although  it  did  not  convince  them  for 
many  years  of  the  sin  of  religious  persecution,  it  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  New  England  colonies  on  the 
broad  basis  of  Christian  democracy. 

The  Independents  have  thus  been  always  a  link  between 
the  ocean-severed  sections  of  the  Eriglish-speaking  race 
under  the  early  Stuarts,  as  Dextei-  says,  in  his  "  Three 
Hundred  Years  of  Congregationalism" : — 

"  The  effective  mass  of  English-born  Independency  lay 
wholly  without  the  bounds  of  England,  partly  in  a  little 
companies  of  separatists  and  semi-separatists  among  the 
English  exiles  in  the  towns  of  Holland,  but  chiefly  and  in 
most  assured  completeness  both  in  bulk  and  in  detail  in 
the  incipient  Transatlantic  commonwealth  of  New  Eng- 
land. One  thing,  however,  was  certain  all  the  while. 
These  two  effective  aggregations  of  English-boru  Inde- 
pendency beyond  the  bounds  of  England — the  small  Dutch 
scattering  and  the  massive  Ameiican  extension — were  not 
disassociated  from  England,  and  had  not  learned  to  be 
foreign  to  her,  but  were  in  constant  correspondence  with 
her,  in  constant  survey  of  her  concerns,  and  attached  to 
her  by  such  homeward  yearnings  that,  on  the  least  oppor- 
tunity, the  least  signal  given,  they  would  leap  back 
upon  her  shores." 

To  leap  back  upon  our  shores  is  impossible  now,  but 
they  may  attain  the  same  end  in  more  practical  fashion 
by  working  for  the  re-union  of  the  English-speaking 
nations.  Of  our  colonies  and  offshoots  it  may  be  said,  as 
was  said  two  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Independents  of 
their  churches: — 

"  From  the  first,  every,  or  at  least  the  generality  of  our 
churches,  have  been  in  a  manner  hke  so  many  ships 
(though  holding  forth  the  same  gi-eat  colors)  launched 
singly,  and  sailing  apai't  and  alone  in  the  vast  ocean  of 
these  tumultuous  times,  and  they,  exposed  to  every  wind 
of  doctrine,  under  no  other  conduct  than  the  Woi'd  of 
the  Spirit,  and  their  particular  elders  and  principal 
brethren,  ■  without  associations  among  ourselves,  or  so 
much  as  holding  out  common  lights  to  others,  whereby  to 
know  where  we  were." 

But  as  good  John  Wise  said  in  New  England  to  these 
disunited,  unassociated  churches,  we  may  say  to  the 
various  English-speaking  commonwealths  which  encircle 
the  world:  — 

"Hold  your  hold,  brethren!  Pull  up  well  upon  your 
own  oars,  you  have  a  rich  cargo,  and  I  hope  you  will 
escape  shipwTeck;  for  according  to  the  latest  observa- 
tions, if  we  are  not  within  sight,  yet  we  are  not  far  from 
harbor;  and  though  the  noise  of  great  breakers  which 
we  hear  imports  hazard,  yet  I  hope  daylight  and  good 
piloting  will  secure  all." 

Amen  and  amen.  And  may  the  "  good  piloting  "  not 
be  lacking  to  the  empire  and  the  I'epublic  which  count 
CromweU  and  the  Independents  as  their  poUtical  pro- 
genitors, 

III. — CROMWELL. 

Cromwell  has  ever  been  the  patron  saint  of  the  Inde- 
pendents. Hallam,  on  the  authority  of  Crabbe,  tells  a 
touching  story  of  the  reverence,  almost  approaching  to 
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worship,  paid  by  some  Independeuts  of  his  acquaintance 
to  a  poi-trait  of  t)ie  Lord  Protector,  which  thej-  treated 
with  the  same  resiiect  that  tlie  Russian  jK'asant  i)ays  to 
the  icon  of  our  Lord  or  Mary  tlie  Mother.  Of  all  men  of 
women  born,  no  man  has  ever  appeared  to  me  so  alto 
gether  worthy  of  the  love,  tlie  devotion,  and  the  passion- 
ate admn-ation  of  English  -  speaking  men  as  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Milton  did  not  speak  unadvisedl}-  when  he  sang  "Crom- 
well, our  chief  of  men."  Cromwell  is  our  chief  of  men. 
Beside  him  thei-e  is  none  other.  He  is  the  incaniate 
genius  of  the  English  race  at  its  best.  "Wliat  Shakespeare 
is  in  literature,  Cromwell  was  in  practical  aifairs,  alike 
in  tented  field,  in  the  senate,  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  In- 
dependeuts that  they  have  never  wavered  in  their  alle- 
giance to  their  chief.  Not  when  his  bones  were  buried 
at  Tyburn  and  his  skull  was  grinning  on  the  point  of  a 
pike  above  the  Hall  of  Westminster,  did  any  of  his  own 
people  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  the  homage  which  thej- 
paid  their  man  of  men.  One  must  love  the  highest  when 
we  see  it,  and  the  Independents  having  seen  Cromwell  at 
close  quarters  all  his  life,  mourned  him  as  the  hero-saint 
of  Christian  democracy.  Carljie  fifty  years  ago  unveiled 
to  the  literary  and  general  public  the  features  of  the 
Lord  Protector,  whidi  had  long  been  a  familiar  object  of 
admiring  homage  to  the  Independeuts.  Nor  was  it  only 
by  the  Independents  that  his  name  and  fame  have  been 
cherished.  Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  common  people  the 
memory  of  Cromwell  survives  to  this  day  as  that  of  the 
hero- deliverer  of  the  nation,  the  heaven-sent  scourge  of 
the  oppi-essor.  In  seasons  of  prosperity  and  of  peace  his 
name  is  seldom  heard.  But  let  misfortune  and  war  ovei-- 
take  us,  and  as  the  stars  appear  in  the  darkened  sky,  the 
name  of  Cromwell  I'ises  instinctively  to  the  lips  of  our 
common  people.  In  times  of  domestic  trouble  and  foreign 
peril  the  yearning  of  the  English-speaking  man  never 
varies.  "Oh  for  another  Cromwell!"  is  the  more  or  less 
articulate  aspiration  of  his  heart.  Cromwell  is  to  all  of 
•us,  even  to  those  who  are  descendants  of  the  Cavaliers, 
the  supreme  embodiment  of  heroic  valor.  Victory  ever 
sat  upon  his  helm,  and  before  the  resistless  might  of  his 
sword  all  enemies  were  scattere<l  "as  a  little  dust.''  It  is 
very  touching  and  memorable,  this  devotion  of  the  dumb 
heart  of  England  to  Cromwell.  Our  village  folk,  they 
say,  know  no  history.  That  is  true,  and  yet  it  is  false. 
Their  history  is  summed  up  in  one  word,  and  that  word 
Cromwell.  Nothing  to  them  are  the  stories  of  Planta- 
genets  and  Tudor.  The  wars  of  the  Roses  have  become  as 
the  battles  of  kites  and  crows  that  preceded  the  Roman 
Conquest;  but  they  all  "know  of  Cromwell.  He  is  the 
daystar  of  modern  democi'acy,  the  incarnation  of  the 
religious  revolt  against  t3"rauuy,  in  whose  single  per.son 
are  summed  up  all  the  glories  and  all  the  triumphs  of  the 
revolution  which  emancipated  mankind  from  the  super- 
stition of  kingshii).  As  the  Gei-nian  in  dire  stress  sighs 
for  the  i-etui^n  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  from  his  en- 
chanted cave,  as  the  ancient  Roman  praj'cd  for  the 
appearance  of  the  great  twin  brethrwi  in  '•rises  of  the 
fight,  so  do  our  peo))le's  thoughts  go  back  in  hoiii-s  of 
darkness  and  danger  to  him  who,  "guided  by  faith  and 
matchless  fortitude,"  hewed  down  the  embattk>d  hosts 
of  the  tyrant,  and  made;  England  for  the  fir.st  time 
mistress  of  the  woi'ld  that  was  to  be,  sovei-eign  of  the 
seas,  and  nur.^ing  mother  of  tii(^  fi'ce  and  nascent  com- 
monvvealths  in  whose  hands  lie  the  sceptre  of  our  planet. 

Alfred,  Cromwell,  Nelson,  are  three  of  the  greatest 
names  in  English  iiistory.  Of  the  three  Ci'omwcU  is  by  far 
.the  most  real.     His  is  "a  name  earth  wears  for  ever  next 


her  heart."  Nelson,  first  of  sea-kings,  who  died  -nith  the 
watchword  of  dutj'  on  his  lips,  will  ever  be  an  inspiration 
to  those  who  follow  after.  But  Nels(m,  although  supreme 
in  his  own  dei)artnient,  never  touched  the  inmost  heart  of 
English  life.  He  was  a  sentinel  on  the  watery  frontier 
King  Alfred  has  become  almost  as  shadowy  as  King 
Arthur.  But  Oliver  Cromwell  touched  the  national  life 
at  every  point,  and  his  jiei'souality  was  never  more  vividly 
realized  than  it  is  to-daj.  His  exploits  are  still  the  theme 
of  popular  legend,  his  career  a  stimulus  to  the  schoolboy's 
ambition,  his  renown  the  cherished  hei-itage  of  all  Eng- 
lish-speaking men.  To-daj'  we  are  but  beginning  to  bring 
our  governing  classes  up  to  the  lines  of  his  imperial 
march.  As  Cardinal  Manning  said  long  ago,  Cromwell, 
more  than  any  English  sovereign  or  statesman,  realized 
the  imperial  grandeur  of  his  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  cared  with  passionate  earnestness  for  the  welfare 
of  the  common  people.  We  are  entering  into  his  labors, 
and  shall  count  ourselves  happy  if,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  generations,  we  can  but  fill  in  the  majestic 
outlines  of  the  Cromwellian  policy. 

The  very  thoroughness  of  his  victories  has  rendered 
their  importance  almost  inconceivable  to  us.  The  truths 
for  which  martyrs  have  cheerfully  rendered  up  their  lives 
in  the  arena  and  the  stake  become  so  universally  recog- 
nized by  the  next  generation  that  we  marvel  at  the  need 
of  the  sacrifice.  It  seems  to  us  now,  no  doubt,  almost  as 
absurd  to  question  the  doctrine  of  religious  liberty  as  it  is 
to  cavil  at  the  multiplication  table.  But  two  hundred 
years  ago,  through  what  bloody  sweat  and  bitter  tears 
our  fathers  had  to  pass  before  they  could  get  even  a 
concejition  of  the  sublime  ti'uth  into  the  dull  heads  of 
their  intolerant  contemporaries !  The  paradox  of  3-ester- 
day  is  the  trui;an  of  to-day,  and  the  immortal  principles 
for  which  our  foi-efathers  were  proud  to  die  have  become 
the  commonplaces  of  the  man  in  the  street.  It  is  ahnost 
impossible  for  us  to  conceive  how  much  obloquy  the 
Independeuts  suffered  because  of  their  advocacy  of  relig- 
ious liberty.  It  is  curious  to  read  the  invectives  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  to  see  that  the  head  and  front 
of  their  offending  was  their  refusal  to  accept  a  toleration 
for  themselves,  without  at  the  same  time  securing  liberty 
for  others.  Baillie,  the  Presbj'terian  chronicler  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  was  particu- 
larly indignant  at  this  shameless  consistency.  He  writes : — 

"Many  of  them  preach,  and  some  print  a  libertie  of 
conscience,  at  least  the  great  equitie  of  a  tolleration  for 
all  religions ;  that  every  man  should  be  permitted  ■^^•ithout 
feare  so  much  as  of  discountenance  from  the  magistrate, 
to  professe  publicklie  his  conscience,  were  ho  never  so 
erroneous,  and  also  live  according  thereunto,  if  he  trouble 
not  the  publick  jjcace  b}'  any  sedition  or  wicked  pi'actise. 

"He  (John  Goodwin)  is  a  bitter  enemy  of  Presbyterie, 
and  is  openlj'  for  a  full  libertie  of  conscience  to  all  sects, 
even  Turks,  Jews,  Papists,  etc. ;  a  new  faction  to  procui'e 
libertie  for  sects. 

"  The  Independents  in  our  last  meeting  of  our  grand 
committee  of  accommodation  have  expressed  their  des5-res 
for  tolleration,  not  only  for  themselves  but  to  other 
sects." 

The  cantankerous  Thomas  Edwards,  author  of  "Gan- 
groBua,"  expressed  himself  with  even  greater  vehemence. 
He  writes: — 

"A  toleration  is  the  grand  design  of  the  Devil;  his 
masterpiece  and  chief  engine  he  works  by,  at  this  time, 
to  uphold  his  tottering  kingdom.  It  is  the  most  compen- 
dious, ready,  sure  way  to  destroy  all  religion,  lay  all 
waste,  and  bring  in  all  evil ;  it  is  a  most  transcendent 
catholic  uud  fundamental  evil   for  this  kingdom  of  any 
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that  can  be  imagined.  An  original  sin  is  tlie  most  fun- 
damental sin,  having  the  seed  and  spawn  of  all  in  it;  so 
a  toleration  hath  all  errors  in  it  and  all  evils.  ...  In  • 
dependency  in  England  is  the  mother,  nurse  and  patron- 
ess of  all  other  errors.  .  .  .  Let  us,  therefore,  fill  all 
presses,  cause  all  pulpits  to  ring,  and  so  possess  Parlia- 
ment, City  and  whole  kingdom  against  the  sects,  and  of 
the  evil  of  schism  and  a  toleration,  that  we  may  no  more 
hear  of  a  toleration,  nor  of  sei)arated  churches,  being 
hateful  names  in  the  Church  of  God." 

Facing  all  this,  the  Independents,  under  Cromwell, 
fought  and  conquered.  It  was  a  work  to  which  they 
were  naturally  called.     Hallam  remarks  that 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  Congregational  scheme  leads  to 
toleration,  as  the  National  Church  scheme  is  averse  to  it, 
for  manifold  reasons." 

It  is  true  that  the  toleration  which  they  claimed  was 
not  extended  to  Roman  Catholics,  although  Hallam  ad- 
mits that  never  since  the  Reformation  had  they  enjoyed 
so  nmch  liberty  as  in  the  Conmion wealth ;  but  in  those 
days  a  Pajiist  was  almost  ipso  facto  a  rebel,  and  the 
Papist  priest  was  the  eiinssary  of  a  power  which  was 
plotting  day  and  night  to  unite  all  the  Popish  interests  in 
all  the  Chi'istian  world  against  England.  If  the  Papists 
would  have  left  off  attempting  to  destroy  England,  Eng- 
lishmen would  have  desisted  from  attempting  to  destroy 
Papists.  Religious  toleration  was,  however,  but  one  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Independents.  They  live  in 
history  as  the  men  who  smote  down  the  Stuarts,  hewed 
off  the  head  of  the  first  Charles,  and  founded  the  Com- 
monwealth, thereby  establishing  for  the  first  time  that 
principle  of  the  government  of  the  people  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  which  is  the  fundamental  doctiine  of 
modern  Democracy.  Lord  Brougham's  eulogy  of  the 
Independents  may  be  quoted  here  as  a  proof  that  I  am 
not  exaggerating  the  part  played  by  them  in  that  great 
crisis  of  our  race: — 

"The  Independents  are  a  body  much  to  be  respected 
indeed  for  their  numbers,  but  far  more  to  be  held  in 
lasting  veneration  for  the  unshaken  fortitude  ■\\ith  which 
in  al"l  times  they  have  maintained  their  attachment  to 
»civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  holding  fast  by  their  own 
l)rinciples  have  carried  to  the  uttei'most  pitch  the  great 
doctrine  of  absolute  toleration — men  to  whose  ancestors 
this  counti-y  will  ever  acknowledge  a  boundless  debt  of 
gratitude  as  long  as  freedom  is  prized  amongst  us,  for 
they — I  fearlessly  proclaim  it — they,  with  whatever  ridi- 
cule some  visit  their  excesses,  or  with  whatever  blame 
others,  they,  with  the  zeal  of  martyrs,  the  purity  of 
early  Christians,  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  most  i-e- 
nowned  warriors,  gloriously  suffered  and  fought  and 
conquered  for  England  the  fi'ee  constitution  which  she 
now  enjoys." 

IV. — A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  NA.SEBY. 

By  way  of  preparing  for  the  writing  of  this  bi-icf  sketch 
of  the  men  who  founded  modern  democracy  in  the  great 
struggle  of  the  seventeenth  ceuturj-,  I  spent  the  anniver- 
sary of  Naseby  fight  on  the  sloping  upland  where  the 
sword  of  Cromwell  decisively  sealed  the  doom  of  the 
ancient  monarchy.  None  of  the  famous  battlefields  of 
England  ai'e  so  easily  identified  as  that  where  the  New 
Model  crushed  the  hoi)es  of  Chai-les  and  ])aved  the  way 
for  the  Commonwealth.  Bosworth  Field,  which  lies  near 
by,  is  undistinguishable.  It  is  no  easy  matter  \<'ithout  a 
skilful  guide  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Roundhead  and 
Cavalier  at  the  moor  of  Long  Marstou,  but  any  one  can  find 
his  way  about  Naseby.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots 
on  the  surface  of  our  island,  and  some  day  I  hope  some 


reverent  hand  will  secure  against  further  change  the 
whole  of  the  undulating  amphitheatre  in  which  the  Stuart 
monarchy  went  down  before  the  resistless  charge  of  Crom- 
well's Ironsides,  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  one  of  the 
great  days  of  our  historj". 

Naseby  village  stands  high  in  central  England,  about 
a  mile  to  the  i"ear  of  the  spot  where  the  forces  of 
King  and  Parliament  met  in  death  grapple.  The  hamlet 
has  been  transformed  out  of  all  resemblance  to  its  former 
self.  The  old  windmill  has  disappeared.  The  curious 
copper  ball  from  Boulogne  on  the  steeple  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  new  spire.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  all 
the  old  thatched  cottages  have  given  place  to  modern 
houses.  The  stocks  have  vanished,  only  the  stump  of  the 
market  cross  remains.  The  only  attempt  to  commemorate 
the  battle  which  made  Naseby  famous  is  a  memorial 
obelisk,  erected  some  seventy  years  ago  about  a  mile  from 
the  battlefield.  As  it  is  now  obscured  by  trees  it  serves 
no  purpose  save  that  of  affording  in  its  hollow  interior  x 
commodious  hive  for  swarms  of  bees,  which  have  stored 
it  with  honey  for  ten  years  past.  In  the  village  one  of 
the  oldest  buildings  is  the  vast  tithing-barn ;  but  it  was 
not  built  until  after  the  Restoration. 

At  the  rear  of  a  farmhouse,  opposite  the  church  and 
near  the  inn,  there  is  still  standing  a  part  of  one  of  the 
houses  where  Rupert's  rear-guard  were  quartered  on  the 
eve  of  the  famous  fight.  They  were  siqipiug  here,  sitting 
at  a  heavy  table — long  prized  as  one  of  the  i-elics  of  the 
fight,  and  now  carefully  preserved  at  Holmby  House — 
when  Ireton's  troopers  burst  in  upon  them  even  as  they 
sat  at  meat,  and  terminated  abruptlj'  their  evening  meal. 
The  spacious  fireplace,  from  which  jou  can  look  up  into 
the  sky,  is  still  in  use — the  rafters  of  the  roof  are  as  rough 
and  rude  as  they  were  two  centuries  since ;  but  alas !  the 
place  that  knows  them  now  will  soon  know  them  nc 
more.  The  present  tenant,  who  asked  disdainfullj", 
"  What  use  was  it?"  has  determined  to  improve  it  out  of 
existence.  In  a  few  months  the  last  relic  of  the  skirmish 
that  brought  on  Naseby  fight  will  have  given  place  to 
a  brand  new  building,  replete  with  modern  conveni- 
ences, no  doubt;  but  it  is  the  old  story  of  Aladdin's  lamp. 

The  people  of  Naseby  have  never  prided  themselves 
much  upon  their  association  with  the  epoch-making  bat- 
tle. No  one  seemed  to  I'emeuiber  that  June  14th  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  fateful  fight,  and  it  is  noted  as  an 
extraordinary  omission  that  the  parish  register  of  the 
year  1645  contained  no  entry  of  the  occurrence  which  will 
bring  pilgrims  to  Naseby  to  the  end  of  time.  Local  tra- 
ditions about  the  place  are  rare,  and  relics  are  rarer  still. 
Fifty  years  ago  bullets  were  common ;  to-day  they  are 
seldom  found.  A  jiloughboy  occasionally  tm-ns  one  up 
in  the  furrows,  so  white  with  chalk  deposit  that  it  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  marble ;  but  there  are  probably  not  more 
than  a  score  to  be  found  in  the  parish.  The  ploughboy's 
tariff  for  bullets  is  ninepence  each — the  price  paid  by  the 
village  publican,  who  sells  them  to  collectors  for  as  much 
more  as  he  can  get.  The  j)ublican  has  two  treasures  which 
he  will  not  sell — a  fragment  of  chain  shot,  a  lump  of 
lead  with  iron  imbedded  in  the  centre,  and  a  silver  groat 
of  Philip  and  Mary.  At  Clipstone  Mr.  Haddon,  whose 
father  once  farmed  i>art  of  Naseby  field,  has  the  rusted 
remains  of  a  two-cclged  .sword;  the  tenant  of  Millhill 
l)loughed  up  a  gold  ring,  which  he  incontiueutlj-  sold  for 
a  sovereign  to  a  Harbort)ugh  jeweller ;  but  of  other  relics 
there  is  but  small  trace. 

On  the  moi-ning  of  June  14th  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
who  was  then  a  compai'atively  young  man,  being 
several  years  junior  to  Cromwell,  rose  at  three  o'clock 
and  put    his   troops    in     motion.       They    had    lain    th& 
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•night  before  at  Guilsborough,  a  pretty  village  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  almost  due  south  of  Naseliy;  aud  being 
advised  by  their  excellent  scoutmaster-general  that  the 
king  was  falling  back  on  Market  Harborough,  Sir 
Thomas  wished  to  compel  him  to  a  speedy  action.  In  the 
early  morning  of  that  Saturday  in  June,  when  the  dew 
was  still  heavy  upon  the  grass,  and  the  air  was  tremulous 
with  the  song  of  larks,  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth 
marched  down  Guilsborough  Hill  and  up  the  Naseby 
slof)e,  reaching  the  village  about  five.  There  they  break- 
fasted, as  all  armies  would  do  under  the  same  circum- 
stances; but  after  breakfast,  presumably  while  they 
■were  still  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  king  would  turn 
back  to  meet  them  or  would  pursue  his  march  northward, 
they  had  a  sermon.  M'ho  preached  tradition  sayeth  not. 
Whether  it  was  Hugh  Peters,  or  the  worthy  Sprigg,  or 
whether  it  ^vas  not  a  chaplain,  but  an  officer,  or  even 
Cromwell  himself,  is  not  recorded.  Only  the  text  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  a  text  worthy  of  the  occasion;  it 
was  taken  from  Joshua  the  twenty-second  chapter  and 
the  twentj'-second  verse:  "  The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the 
Lord  God  of  gods,  he  knoweth,  and  Israel  he  shall  know; 
if  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if  in  transgression  against  the 
Lord,  save  us  not  this  day."  Seldom  was  more  solemn 
appeal  ever  made  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  seldom  have  more 
earnest  men  more  boldly  invoked  the  ordeal  of  battle  as  a 
test  of  the  justice  of  their  cause.  When,  at  the  close  of 
the  service,  great  bodies  of  the  enemy's  hol-se  were  dis- 
cernefl  coming  over  the  hill  from  Harborough,  they  re- 
joiced with  exceeding  joy.  The  set  time  had  arrived,  and 
the  Lord  was  about  to  make  bare  his  arm  to  minister 
judgment  among  the  peoples. 

It  is  easy  to  make  out  the  ledge  of  the  hill  running  east 
to  west  for  about  a  mile  upon  which  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
drew  up  his  forces,  and  behind  which,  for  about  a  hun- 
dred paces,  they  retreated,  "  so  that  the  enemy  might  not 
perceive  in  what  form  our  battle  was  drawn,  nor  see  any 
confusion  thereih."  For  there  was  confusion.  Fairfax 
had  thrown  upon  Cromwell,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the 
command  of  the  cavalry,  which  was  6000  strong — form- 
ing, indeed,  a  full  half  of  the  entire  army.  Cromwell 
appointed  Ireton  to  the  left  wing  with  five  regiments  of 
liorse,  while  he  retained  six  regiments  under  his  own 
command.  The  clock  was  pointing  to  eight  when  they 
began  placing  their  line  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  it 
was  two  hours  before  all  was  ready.  Meanwhile  the  enemy 
came  on  amain  in  passing  good  order,  in  numbers  about 
equal  to  those  of  the  New  Model,  but  with  1500  veteran 
officers  skilled  in  the  art  of  war  to  keep  their  troops  in 
line.  Maurice  was  there,  and  Rupert  of  the  Rhine  on  the 
extreme  right  wing  of  the  king's  forces,  stretching  down 
to  Sulby  Hedge,  which  Cromwell  had  lined  with  di-agoons 
to  cover  his  left  flank.  Sulby  Hedge  still  stands, 
marking  the  western  border  of  the  battlefield.  Nor  does 
it  i-equire  much  imagination  to  see  once  more  the  puffs  of 
smoke  that  broke  from  under  the  May  blossom  as  the 
dismounted  troopers  warned  off  the  Cavaliers  who  ven- 
tured too  near  the  boundary  hedge.  The  king  was  in  the 
centre  with  Lord  Astley's  foot,  while  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  with  the  northern  horse,  formed  the  left  wing. 
The  baggage  wagons,  with  the  ladies  of  the  king's  train 
and  the  royal  cabinet  with  the  compromising  letters  of  his 
most  sacred  majesty,  were  dispersed  in  the  rear  on  the 
summit  of  the  northern  slope  behind  Broadmoor,  from 
whence  bright  eyes  watched  eagerly  the  preparations  for 
!   the  fray. 

I       Tlien  happened  a    small   incident   which    of  all  others 

.  impressed  itself  most  upon  my  memory     When  Cromwell 

.-was  ordering  his  cavalry  into  position,  contrasting  the 


confusion  of  his  new  troops  and  the  excellent  order  of  the 
royal  advance,  he  laughed :  "  So  far  from  being  dismayed 
at  this,  it  was  the  I'ise  and  occasion  of  a  most  triumphant 
faith  and  joy  in  him."  Such  a  faith,  converting  even 
disadvantage  and  weakness  into  sources  of  strength,  was 
capable  of  doing  much  greater  things  than  the  mere 
pulverizing  of  the  Stuarts. 

Pulverized  they  wei'e,  however,  and  all  the  woi-ld  knows. 
Millhill  farmhouse  stands  back  fi'om  the  ledge  looking 
down  upon  the  field  sloping  to  Naseby,  where  the  Round- 
heads' train  was  left  with  sturdy  guard,  whose  firelocks 
went  off  with  precision  when  Prince  Rupert  in  a  red 
montero  came  riding  up  after  he  had  broken  through 
Ireton 's  troops  and  driven  them  backwards,  still  hotly 
resisting,  as  far  as  the  church.  Passing  Millhill  you  have 
in  front  of  you  the  fields  where  the  Parliamentary  centre 
of  foot  was  drawn  up  under  stout  old  Skippon,  whose 
cheery  speech  to  his  troops  reads  much  more  real  than 
the  set  orations  usually  put  in  the  mouths  of  commanding 
officers.  "Come,  my  boys,  my  brave  boys,  let  us  pray 
heartily  and  fight  heartily.  I  will  run  the  same  fortunes 
and  hazards  with  you.  Remember  the  cause  is  for  God 
and  for  the  defence  of  yourselves,  your  wives,  and  j'our 
children;  come,  my  heroic  brave  boys,  pray  heartily  and 
fight  heartily,  and  God  will  bless  us."  To  the  left  as  far 
.  as  Sulby  Hedge  stood  Ireton  with  his  cavalry.  Tlie 
]-ight  wing,  where  Cromwell  fought,  stood  along  the 
slope  as  far  as  the  road  to  Sibbertoft.  The  accompany- 
ing plan,  reduced  from  the  original  in  Sprigg,  exhibits 
the  order  of  battle  before  the  armies  engaged,  that  is  to 
say,  just  before  ten  o'clock. 

"Both  sides,  with  mighty  shouts,  expressed  a  hearty 
desire  of  fighting,"  say  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners, 
"  having  for  our  part  recommended  our  cause  to  God's 
protection  and  i-eceived  the  word,  which  .was,  God  our 
strength,  theirs,  Queen  Mary ;  our  forlorne  hopes  began  the 
play."  These  "forlorne  hopes"  were  300  musketeers,  who 
were  thrown  out  in  advance  of  the  main  body — an  ad- 
vanced skirmishing  line  in  short,  which  fell  back  as  the 
centre  advanced.  Both  wings  appear  to  have  engaged  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  battle  became  genei-al.  Anything 
more  unlike  a  modern  battle  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  cannon  in  the  centre  did  small  execution,  the  shot 
passing  over  the  heads  of  the  combatants.  The  moment 
the  foot  came  w^ithin  carbine  range  both  sides  fired 
one  volley,  and  then,  clubbing  their  muskets,  went  for 
each  other  as  if  gunpowder  had  not  existed  and  the  battle 
had  to  be  decided  by  a  hammer  and-tongs  melee.  In 
reality  it  was  decided  by  the  cavalry.  The  horse,  under 
Cromwell,  charged  down  the  hill,  breaking  up  Langdale's 
cavalry,  which  were  charging  up.  The  first  divisions  so 
broken  found  refuge  with  the  reserve  of  foot,  and  rallied 
there,  but  the  other  were  hopelessly  scattered  and  driven 
from  their  foot,  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
rear.  The  method  of  a  cavalry  charge  was  very  sunjjle. 
The  horse  rode  full  gallop  at  each  other,  pistols  were  fii-ed 
as  soon  as  they  came  within  range,  and  then  the  sword- 
play  began.  Cromwell  was  much  hampered  by  furze 
bushes  whose  descendants  still  give  a  golden  livery  to  the 
slope  over  which  Langdale's  troopers  were  driven  in  hope- 
less confusion,  and  by  rabbit  holes,  which  rendered  it  dif- 
ficult to  advance  in  good  order.  "  Nevertheless, not  one  body 
of  the  enemy's  horse  which  they  charged  but  they  routed." 
While  this  was  going  on  on  the  right,  Ireton  was  having 
a  bad  time  of  it  on  the  left.  Sprigg  gives  a  curiously 
detailed  account  of  the  action  of  the  left  wing,  which  for 
a  time  placed  victory  in  jeopardy.  "  Upon  the  approach 
of  the  enemy's  right  wing  of  horse,  our  left  wing  drawing 
down   the   brow   of  the   hill   to   meet   them,  the   enemy 
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The  above  plan  of  tlie  order  of  battle  at  Nascl)y  on  the  inornins  of  Jtnie  14th,  1(;45,  is  rei)r()(hi.>'d  fr..m  tlie  nire  engraving  of 
fight,  and  subsequently  wrote  a  history  of  the  campaigns  of  the  New  Model  Aniiv. 
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Sprigge's  "Anglia  Eediviva,"    Sprigge  was  one  of  Fairfax's  chaplains,  was  present  at  Naseby,  staid  with  the  baggage  during  the 
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coming  on  fast,  suddenly  niaiie  stand,  as  if  ti)ey  had  not 
expected  us  in  so  ready  a  postui-e;  ours  seeing  them  stand, 
m.ide  a  little  stand  also.  Upon  that  the  enemy  advanced 
again,  whereupon  our  left  wing  sounded  a  charge  and 
fell  upon  them.  The  three  right-hand  divisions  of  our 
left  made  the  first  onset,  and  those  divisions  of  the  enemy 
opix)site  to  them  received  the  chai'ge,  and  the  two  left- 
hand  divisions  of  the  left  wing  did  not  advance  equally ; 
but  being  more  backward,  the  opi)osite  divisions  of  the 
enemy  advanced  upon  tliem.  Of  the  three  right-hand  divi- 
sions (before  mentioueil)  which  advanced,  the  middle-most 
charged  not  home;  the  other  two  coming  to  a  close 
charge  routed  the  two  opposite  divisions  of  the  enemy." 
Ii-eton  seeing  the  foot  on  his  right  hand  sore  pressed  by 
the  onslaught  of  the  royal  infantry,  charged  to  their 
relief.  His  horse  was  shot  under  him,  while  he  himself, 
run  through  the  thigh  with  a  pike,  and  into  the  face  with 
a  halbert,  was  made  prisoner.  Notwithstanding  this 
disa.ster,  the  horse  on  the  right  of  his  wing  broke 
through  the  first  line,  and  part  of  the  reserves.  The 
other  royal  reserves  then  coming  up  the  Roundheads 
were  broken  up,  the  tide  turned,  and  Prince  Rupert  mean- 
while having  swept  tlu'ough  the  cavalry  opposed  to  him, 
captured  six  pieces  of  the  rebels'  best  cannon,  and  pur- 
sued the  broken  i-egiments  as  far  as  Naseby  village. 

Meanwhile  the  infantry  in  the  centre  were  pounding 
away  at  each  other,  the  Parliamentarians  on  the  whole 
getting  the  worst  of  it.  The  whole  of  the  Roundhead 
infantry,  excepting  Fairfax's  own  regiments,  fell  back 
under  the  onslaught  of  the  Royalists,  and  were  only  saved 
from  a  total  overthrow  by  the  reserves,  who,  however, 
succeeded  in  driving  back  the  enemy.  Skippon  was 
dangerously  wounded,  and  Lord  Astley's  regunent  held  its 
own  "with  incredible  courage  and  resolution,  although 
we  attempted  them  in  the  flanks,  front  and  rear."  Then, 
about  two  hours  after  the  fight  began,  the  decisive  stroke 
was  delivered.  Fairfax  brought  up  his  regiment  of  foot, 
Cromwell  mustered  all  his  cavalry,  and  they  fell  together 
with  overwhelming  force  upon  the  gallant  tertia.  Noth- 
ing could  stand  before  the  combined  onslaught,  and  the 
king's  cause  was  lost,  all  his  foot  being  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Parliamentarians.  The  king,  with  his  life  guards  and 
his  reserve  of  liorse,  was  strangely  hindered  from  making 
a  counter  charge.  His  troops  marched  to  the  right,  when 
the  only  chance  of  averting  crushing  defeat  was  a  des- 
perate charge  to  the  left.  The  last  chance  was  gone, 
Rupert  too  late  came  riding  back,  closely  pursued  by  the 
broken  reumants  of  Ireton's  wing,  and  the  Royalists  with 
their  horse  alone  attempted  to  make  one  last  stand.  Fair- 
fax re-formed  his  whole  line  of  battle;  both  horse,  foot, 
and  artillery  advanced  anew  to  the  attack.  Without 
waiting  for  the  chai-ge  of  Cromwell's  troopers.  King 
Charles  and  his  men  broke  and  fled.  It  was  one  by  the 
clock.  In  three  hours  the  fate  of  England  has  been 
decided. 

Eight  hundred  of  the  Royalist  dead  lay  in  heaps  upon 
the  hard-fought  fi(>l(l,  including,  as  Clarendon  laments, 
"one  hundred  and  fifty  officers  and  gentlemen  of  prime 
quality."  All  their  foot  were  taken  prisoners,  to  be 
marched  to  London,  and  afterwards  for  the  most  part 
on  foi'cign  s(>rvicc;  all  their  cannon,  their  carriages,  and 
the  King's  cabinet  were  captui-ed.  All  that  afternoon  a 
stern  and  merciless  chase  went  on.  The  i)ursuit  was  kept 
np  almost  to  the  walls  of  Leicester.  Some  women,  chiefly 
Irish  papist  camp-followers,  fell  in  the  chase,  and  the 
village  of  Oxendon  was  burnt  down.  On  the  side  of  the 
Pai-liament  two  hundred  were  slain. 

"Sir,"  wrote  Cromwell  to  the  Speaker,  "this  is  none 
other  but  the  hand  of  G(xl,  and  to  him  alone  belon:-;s  the 


glory  wherein  none  are  to  share  with  him.  Honest  men 
served  you  faithfully*  in  this  action.  Sir,  they  are  trusty, 
I  beseech  you  in  the  name  of  God  not  to  discourage  them." 
These  men  who  were  trusty,  and  who  feared  discourage- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Commons,  were  Indejjendents. 
Naseby  was  an  Independent  victory.  In  tliree  houi-s  on 
that  summer's  day,  with  no  more  loss  of  life  on  their  part 
than  i-esults  from  a  first-class  railway  accident,  these  de- 
spised sectaries  had  given  the  death-blow  to  absolute 
monarchy,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  England's  liberties. 
Other  churches  may  glory  in  their  councils  and  their 
creeds,  but  the  Independents  will  ever  regard  Naseb^-, 
and  the  long  series  of  victories  of  which  it  was  the  first, 
as  one  of  the  achievements  of  which  they  have  most  rea- 
son to  be  proud.  The  warrior  saints  who  wielded  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Cromwell  had  stern  work  to  do, 
but  they  did  it  well,  and  it  was  work  that  needed  doing. 
When  I  reached  Naseby  three  mei'ry  brown  hares  were 
leaping  in  the  meadow-land  where  the  last  fierce  death- 
tussle  ended  in  the  breaking  of  Lord  Astley's  gallant 
tertia.  The  glory  of  our  belated  spring  was  on  the  hedges, 
the  birds  were  singing  at  eventide,  all  nature  seemed  at 
peace.  Yet  there,  not  far  from  Broadmoor  farmstead, 
still  distinctly  discernible  after  the  lapse  of  two  and  a 
half  centuries,  weie  the  pits  in  which,  in  one  red  burial 
blent,  victor  and  vanquished  were  laid  together  in  death. 
An  old  man,  still  living  in  1792,  "remembers  very  well  to 
have  been  told  by  his  grandfather,  that  he  was  present  at 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  which  was  done  by  the  country 
people,  coming  in  f i-om  all  quarters ;  some  were  stripped, 
others  buried  in  their  clothes,  but  in  general  so  shallow 
that  the  bodies  in  a  short  time  became  very  offensive, 
that  matter  issued  from  the  graves  and  run  several  yards 
upon  the  ground,  which  having  subsided,  the  cattle  ate 
those  spots  for  several  years  I'emarkably  bare.  The 
graves  are  very  visible,  but  are  become  concave,  and 
water  stands  in  them  in  the  winter  season." 

V. — THE  IDEALS  OF  THE  INDEPENDENTS. 

At  Naseby,  Clarendon  noted  the  superiority  of  the  New 
Model  alike  to  the  old  Parliamentarian  armj-  and  to  the 
Royalists: — 

"  That  difference  was  observed  all  along,  in  the  discip- 
line of  the  king's  troops  and  of  those  which  marched 
under  the  command  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell, that  tliough 
the  king's  troops  prevailed  in  their  charge,  and  routed 
those  they  charged,  they  seldom  rallied  themselves  again 
in  good  order,  nor  could  be  brought  to  make  a  second 
charge  again  the  same  day.  Whereas  the  other  troops, 
if  they  jjrevailed,  or  though  they  were  beaten  and  routed, 
presently  rallied  again  and  stood  in  good  order  till  they 
I'eceived  their  new  orders.  All  that  the  king  and  prince 
could  do,  could  not  rally  their  broken  troops." 

Yet  the  New  Model  was  constructed  on  ])riuciples  which 
every  military  nuirtiuet  woidd  have  declare<l  to  be  fatal 
to  all  discipline.  Cromwell's  army  was  as  much  a  great 
debating  society  and  political  caucus  as  it  was  a  fighting 
machine.  The  representative  principle  was  established  in 
every  regiment.  Elected  agitatoi's  were  as  much  a  feature 
of  the  organization  as  colonels,  or  its  religious  exercises; 
privates  and  generals  met  on  au  absolute  equality  befoi-e 
the  throne  of  grace;  the  whole  army  was  alive  with  revo- 
lutionary theories,  and  yet,  and  yet,  "truly  they  were 
never  beaten  at  all,"  and  their  iron  discipline  remains  to 
this  day  the  marvel  of  the  world. 

Independency  is  not  anarchy,  but  it  is  liberty— it  is  so 
devoted  to  liberty  that,  if  need  arises,  it  does  not  shrink 
from  consenting  to  submit  to  the  sevei^est  discipline.  The 
Independents,  like  their  immortal  loailer,  are  at  once  the 
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most  idealist  and  the  most  opportunist  of  men.  An  ideal- 
ism which  will  be  content  with  nothing  short  save  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  antl 
this,  if  held  not  as  a  theoi-y,  but  as  a  fixed  idea,  shrinks 
from  no  sacrifices  in  order  to  attain  its  end.  To  secure 
the  liberties  of  England  Cromwell  was  trammelled  by  no 
superstition  as  to  consistency  as  to  means.  It  was  enough 
for  him  to  be  consistent  as  to  his  ultimate  aim.  He  was 
a  statesman,  not  a  i)edaut,  and  to  a  large  extent  he  has 
stamped  the  great  features  of  his  character  upon  the  sect 
which  regard  him  as  their  patron  saint  and  great  exem- 
plar. 

The  Independents  owe  to  Cromwell  their  imperial  ideas, 
their  conception  of  England's  responsibility  for  the  exer- 
cise of  her  power,  and  their  belief  in  the  grandeur  of  her 
destinies.  They  can  never  without  apostasy  adopt  the 
criminal  policy  of  non-intervention.  They  are  as  much 
committed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  navy  as  they 
are  to  the  order  of  the  diaconate,  and  they  are  always  and 
everywhere  the  sworn  foes  of  religious  intolerance, 
whether  it  is  manifested  against  the  Papists,  the  atheists, 
or  even  against  the  intolerant  themselves  orthodox.  The 
traditions  of  the  Commonwealth  color  all  their  politics. 
Again  and  again  in  recent  years  the  inspiration  that 
springs  pei'eunial  from  the  life  of  the  Lord  Protector  has 
jieerceptibly  deflected  the  course  of  English  politics  at 
home  and  abroad.  Notably  was  this  the  case  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  raised  his  protest  against  the  Turkish  alliance. 
No  doubt  High  Church  sympathies  influenced  some  of 
those  who  took  part  in  the  Bulgarian  agitation,  just  as  a 
desire  to  avoid  war  at  any  cost  animated  others.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  the  fii'st  to  admit  that  the  motive 
force  of  his  agitation,  which  alone  rendered  its  success 
possible,  was  the  passionate  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and 
the  fierce  zeal  against  oppression,  which  blazed  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  remembered  Milton's  sonnets  and 
who  longed  for  nothing  so  much  as  that  England's  iron- 
clads might  bear  to  the  sultan  the  haughty  warning  which 
Cromwell  uttered,  when  that  voice,  which  seldom  threat- 
ened in  vain,  "declared  that  unless  favor  were  shown  to 
the  people  of  God,  the  English  guns  should  be  heard  in 
the  Castle  of  San  Angelo."  And  in  still  more  recent  times 
it  was  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  who  destroyed  in  a 
single  hour  the  ascendency  which  Mr.  Parnell  had  built 
up  by  the  labors  of  many  years  over  the  people  of  Ireland. 

By  far  the  most  brilliant  study  of  Cromwell's  character 
and  career  that  has  appeared  of  late  years,  is  that  which 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has  contributed  to  the  "Twelve 
English  Statesmen"  series.  I  quote  two  paragraphs  from 
those  eloquent  pages,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  incalculable 
advantage  which  it  has  been  to  England,  that  in  ever}' 
constituency  there  should  be  found  members  of  a  sect  im- 
bued with  hero  worship  for  a  ruler  of  whom  Mr.  Harrison 
can  write  as  follows:  — 

"  Apart  from  opposition  from  his  parliaments,  the  Pro- 
tectorate was  one  unbroken  success.  Order,  trade,  com- 
merce, justice,  learning,  culture,  rest,  and  public  confi- 
dence returned,  and  grew  ever  stronger.  Prosperity, 
wealth,  harmony  wei"e  restored  to  the  nation,  and  with 
these  a  self-respect,  a  spirit  of  hope  and  expansion,  such 
as  it  had  not  felt  since  the  defeat  of  the  Armada.  Never 
in  the  history  of  England  has  a  reorganization  of  its  ad- 
ministrative machinery  been  known  at  once  so  thorough 
and  so  sound.  No  royal  government  had  ever  annihilated 
insurrection  and  cabal  with  such  uniform  success,  and 
with  moderation  so  great.  No  government — not  even 
that  of  Henry  VII.  or  of  Elizabeth — had  ever  been  more 
frugal,  though  none  with  its  resources  had  effected  so 
much.     No   government   had    ever    been  so   tolerant   in 


things  of  the  mind ;  none  so  just  in  its  dealings  witli 
classes  and  inteiests ;  none  so  eager  to  suppress  abuses, 
official  tyranny,  waste  and  peculation.  No  government 
had  been  so  distinctly  modei-n  in  its  spirit;  so  penetrated 
with  desire  for  reform,  honesty,  capacity.  For  the  first 
time  in  England  the  republican  sense  of  social  duty  to  tlie 
state  began  to  replace  the  old  spirit  of  personal  loyalty  to 
a  sovereign.  For  the  first  and  only  time  in  modern 
Europe  morality  and  religion  became  the  sole  qualifica- 
tions insisted  on  by  a  court.  In  the  ^uhole  modern  his- 
tory of  Eurojye,  Oliver  is  the  only  ruler  into  u-hose 
jiresence  no  vicious  man  could  ever  come;  ivhose  service 
no  vicious  man  might  enter. 

"But  it  was  in  foreign  policy  that  the  immediate 
splendor  of  Oliver's  rule  dazzled  his  contemporaries. 
'His  greatness  at  home,'  wrote  Clarendon,  'was  but  a 
shadow  of  the  glory  he  had  abroad. '  Englishmen  and 
English  historians  have  hardly  even  yet  taken  the  full 
measui"e  of  the  stunning  impression  produced  on  Eurojje 
by  the  power  of  the  Protector.  It  was  the  epoch  when 
supremacy  at  sea  finally  passed  from  the  Dutch  to  the 
English.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  maritime  empire  of 
England;  and  it  was  the  first  vision  of  a  new  force  which 
was  destined  to  exercise  so  great  an  influence,  the  in- 
creased power  of  fleets  and  marine  artillery  to  destroy 
seaports  and  dominate  a  seaboard.  Hitherto  fleets  had 
fought  fleets;  but  Blake  taught  modern  Europe  that 
henceforward  fleets  can  control  kingdoms.  It  was  the 
sense  of  this  new  power,  so  rapid,  so  mobile,  with  so 
long  an  arm  and  practically  ubiquitous,  that  caused 
Mazarin  and  Louis,  Spain  and  Portugal,  pope  and 
princes  of  Italy,  to  bow  to  the  summons  of  Olivei".  Eng- 
land became  a  European  power  of  the  first  rank,  as  she 
had  never  been  since  the  Plantagenets,  not  even  in  the 
proudest  hours  of  Wolsey  or  Elizabeth.  From  the  Baltic 
to  the  Mediterranean,  from  Algiers  to  Teneriffe,  from 
Newfoundland  to  Jamaica,  were  heard  the  English 
cannon.  And  the  sense  of  this  new  factor  in  the  politics 
of  the  world  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  age  such  an 
impi'ession  as  the  rise  of  the  German  empire  with  the  con- 
solidation of  the  German  military  system  has  produced 
upon  our  own.  All  through  his  rule  Oliver  had  labored 
to  found  a  vast  Protestant  league,  a  new  balance  of 
power.  Had  he  ruled  for  another  generation,  the  history 
of  Europe  might  have  had  some  different  cast." 

In  the  newer  problems  of  social  regeneration  Oliver 
Cromwell  has  not  left  us  without  guidance.  The  very 
day  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar  he  addressed  to  the  Par- 
liament words  which  those  at  "Westminster  may  even  this 
day  do  well  to  take  to  heart: — 

"Disown  yourselves,  but  own  your  authority,  and  im- 
prove it  to  curb  the  proud  and  insolent,  such  as  would 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  England  though  under  what 
specious  pretence  soever.  Relieve  the  oppressed,  hear 
the  groans  of  poor  prisoners  in  England.  Be  pleased  to 
reform  the  abuses  of  all  professions ;  and  if  there  be  any 
one  that  makes  many  poor  to  make  a  few  rich,  that  suits 
not  a  Commonwealth.  If  he  that  strengthens  your  ser- 
vants to  fight,  please  to  give  your  hearts  to  set  upon 
these  things,  in  order  to  his  glory  and  the  glory  of  your 
Commonwealth,  then  besides  the  benefit  England  shall  feel 
thei-eby  you  shall  shine  forth  to  other  nations,  who  shall 
emulate  the  glory  of  such  a  pattern,  and  through  the 
power  of  God  turn  into  the  like." 

England,  according  to  Cromwell,  owed  it  to  God  to 
take  the  lead.  The  genius  of  England  which  Milton  saw 
mewing  her  mighty  youth  was  ever  present  to  his 
thoughts.  Not  to  lag  behind,  but  to  lead;  alas!  of  late 
our  statesmen  seemed  to  have  reversed  the  order  of  this 
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HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 
(From    a  pliotograph  of  the  new   statue  in  City   Hall  Park, 

Brooklyn  ) 

aspiration.     But  the  leadership  was  to  be  asserted  not  by 
conquest,  but  by  justice,  by  helping  the  people,  and  bj'^ 


curbing  the  oppressions  of  those  who  make  many  poor  to 
make  one  rich. 

I  have  dwelt  so  much  on  the  hero-exemplar  of  Inde- 
])ondencv  tiiat  I  liave  hardly  left  mj-self  space  to  do  naore 
tlian  allude  to  the  other  services  of  the  sect  and  its  mem- 
l)ers  to  the  cause  of  liumauity.  After  Cromwell,  Milton 
was  the  greatest  of  the  Independents,  as  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  gifted  of  men.  Like  the  Lord  Pro- 
t<v'tor,  the  foreign  .secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
stands  apart;  after  them  there  is  no  third.  But  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  this  sect,  poor,  proscribed,  and 
persecuted  as  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  gave  England  Andrew  Marvell,  one  of  the  fii-st 
and  purest  of  journalists;  Defoe,  whose  "  Robinson  Crusoe" 
is  still  one  of  the  most  widely  read  books  in  our  litera- 
ture; and  John  Bunyan,  who  from  his  jail  in  Bedford 
left  the  ''Pilgrim's  Progress''  as  a  priceless  heritage  to  the 
world — for  from  the  point  of  view  of  church  order  and 
political  history,  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  are 
Independents.  In  the  eighteenth  century.  Watts  and 
Doddi-idge  restored  the  hymn  to  its  place  of  power  in  the 
church,  and  Howard  displayed  that  consuming  zeal  for 
Immanity  which  overleajtcd  all  barriers  of  race  and  relig- 
ion. In  our  own  century  the  Independents  in  England 
and  in  America  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  great 
humanitarian  movements  of  the  day.  The  family  of  Ly- 
man Beechtu-  stands  first  among  those  who  contributed  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  American  Republic  from  the 
stain  of  slavery,  and  in  this  country  the  movement  in 
favor  of  complete  religious  equality  has  ever  found  in  the 
Independents  its  foremost  champions.  They  have  still 
work  to  do  in  many  directions  before  they  can  realize  the 
Cronawellian  ideal.  They  have  to  complete  the  union  of 
the  three  kingdoms  by  surer  means  than  those  which  alone 
were  possible  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  in  place  of 
Oliver's  great  Protestant  League  they  have  to  secure  the 
reunioia  of  Christendom  on  a  basis  of  humanitarian  ac- 
tivity, and  to  secure  an  alliance  of  all  English-speaking 
jieoples.  If  they  are  but  worthy  of  their  ancestry,  there 
■is  no  limit  to  the  beneficeufc  influence  which  they  will  be 
enabled  to  exercise  upon  the  world.  Their  numbers  may 
not  be  many,  but  sovereignty  always  belongs  to  the  few. 

"  You  everywhere  concede, "  said  Milton  to  Sahnasius, 
in  his  'Second  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,'  '"that 
the  Independents  were  superior,  not  in  numbers,  but  in 
discipline  and  in  courage.  Hence  I  contend  that  they 
well  deserved  the  superiority  which  they  acquired;  for 
nothing  is  more  agi-eeable  to  the  order  of  nature  or  more 
for  the  interest  of  mankind  than  that  the  less  should  yield 
to  the  greater,  not  in  numbers  but  in  wisdom  and  virtue. 
Those  who  excel  in  prudence,  in  experience,  in  industry 
and  courage,  however  few  they  may  be,  will,  in  my 
opinion,  finally  constitute  the  majority  and  everywhere 
have  the  ascendant." 


Strange,  at  the  fidl  meridian  of  the  year, 

To  see  a  leaf    blown  wild,  untimely  sere. 

Oh,  ])assing  strazige,  borne  on  light  laughter's  breath 

Through  the  rich  hou^;e  of  life,  the  thought  of  death. 

Henry  Tyhrei.l,  in  Tlw  Ccntunj  Mdnozine,  for  July. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  HISTORY  SCHOLARSHIP. 


In  June  of  last  year — some  months  before  the  founding 
of  the  American  edition  of  tlie  Review  of  Reviews— 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  offered  through  the  cohunns  of  his 
English  edition,  then  just  half  a  year  old,  a  prize  scholar- 
ship that  attracted  no  little  attention  throughout  Great 
Britain.  The  prize  was  to  consist  of  S500  a  year  for  three 
years — a  total  of  $1500 — and  was  offered  to  the  young 
woman  who  should  in  the  following  January  pass  the 
best  written  examination  in  the  contemporary  history 
and  politics  of  the  last  half  of  the  year  1890.  In  an- 
nouncing his  offer,  Mr.  Stead  remarked:  "There  are  still 
masses  of  English-speaking  women,  even  including  those 
who  take  an  occasional  interest  in  the  excitement  of 
elections,  who  never  follow  with  intelligent  attention  the 
drama  of  contemporary  history  as  it  is  unfolded  to  the 
gaze  of  every  one  who  opens  a  newspaper.  The  old 
superstition,  born  of  an  age  when  the  subjection  of 
women  was  the  most  unquestioned  dogma  of  the  dominant 
sex,  has  still  sufficient  vitality  to  doom  millions  of  pros- 
pective citizens  to  apathetic  indifference  to  the  progress 
of  the  world.  The  concession  of  woman's  suffrage  will 
be  of  doubtful  benefit  if  it  only  adds  a  dead  weight  of 
ignorance  and  indifference  in  petticoats  to  the  quite  suf- ' 
ficiently  large  quantum  of  those  conmiodities  already  on 
the  register  in  unimpeachable  masculine  attire.  It  is  time 
that  the  duty  of  stimulating  the  interest  of  women  in  the 
history  of  their  own  time  was  recognized  by  all  those  who 
are  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  commonweal.  It 
is  but  little  that  any  one  person  can  do,  but  the  need  is  so 
great  that  not  even  the  least  help  should  be  despised." 

Each  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  publishes  a 
general  survey  of  the  events  and  movements  of  the  pre- 
ceding month,  followed  usually  by  a  character  sketch  of 
a  leading  actor  in  the  contemporary  drama.  Taken  to- 
gether, the  articles  upon  the  Progress  of  the  World  and 
the  character  sketches  cover  a  very  wide  field,  nor  could 
any  one  who  mastered  them  be  regarded  as  wholly  unin- 
formed concerning  the  history  of  her  own  time.  Mr. 
Stead  proposed  therefore  to  award  the  scholarship  to  the 
young  woman  who  should  pass  the  best  examination  in 
the  character  sketches  and  the  articles  upon  the  Progress 
of  the  World  which  would  appear  in  the  Review  of 
Reviews  from  July  to  December,  1890,  both  inclusive.  "  I 
have  considered  very  carefully,"  said  Mr.  Stead,  "whether 
it  would  be  better  to  take  the  examination  on  some  book, 
such  as  McCarthy's  'History  of  Our  Own  Times,'  but 
have  ultimately  decided  in  favor  of  the  above  plan,  and 
that  for  this  reason :  I  want  to  induce  the  cleverest  girls 
in  these  islands  to  take  an  interest  in  the  events,  the 
movements,  and  the  affairs  of  to-day.  An  examination 
of  the  current  file  of  the  London  Times  would  be  too 
appalling.  An  examination  in  a  half  year's  issue  of  the 
Spectator  would  be  less  difficult,  but  it  would  not  attract 
so  many  competitors,  nor  do  I  think  the  acidulated  pes- 
simism of  Mr.  Button's  old  age  altogether  the  kind  of 
political  writing  calculated  to  incite  the  interest  and 
kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  our  young  women.  So  I  fall 
back  on  the  Review  of  Reviews.  It  is  cheaij;  it  is  in 
small  compass ;  and  I  plead  guilty  to  a  natural  preference 
for  the  views  and  convictions  which  find  expression  in 
its  pages." 

Mr.  Stead  believes  that  women  are  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  journalism  of  the  future,  and  he  intimated 
that  the  reading  and  study  for  his  proposed  prize  might 


MISS   BLANCHE   ORAM. 


possibly  help  to  promote  an  interest  in  the  subject-matter 
of  journalism  which  would  lead  on  to  the  successful  equip- 
ment of  one  or  more  young  women  for  such  work.  "  The 
value  of  the  present  offer, "  he  remarks,  "  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  benefit  which  it  will  bring  to  the  one  successful 
competitor  as  in  the  stimulus  which  it  will  give  to  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  of  girls  who  but  for  such  a  com- 
petition might  never  have  looked  in  the  newspapers  for 
anything  but  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  the  Court 
Circular,  aud  personal  gossip."  While  the  examination 
questions  were  to  be  set  with  reference  to  articles  and 
discussions  which  would  appear  in  the  Review  of  Re- 
views, it  was  nevertheless  expected  that  the  competitors 
would  have  consulted  their  newspaper  literature  and 
other  ordinary  sources  of  information  as  regularly  and 
freely  as  possible,  to  supplement  the  contents  of  their 
monthly  text-books. 

It  had  been  ascertained  that  the  total  expense  of  a 
young  woman  student  at  Newnham  or  Girton  or  the 
Oxford  colleges  would  be  fully  met  by  the  hundred 
pounds  per  year,  many  students  in  those  colleges  accom- 
plishing it  easily  for  eighty  pounds  or  ninety  pounds. 
But  in  order  to  allow  as  much  liberty  of  choice  as  pos- 
sible, Mr.  Stead  announced  that  any  other  reasonable 
educational  alternative  which  tlie  winner  of  the  prize  might 
prefer  to  a  course  at  a  woman's  college  would  be  permis- 
sible; and  he  suggested  as  a  possible  substitute  that  the 
three  years  be  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  modern  European 
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original  thought,  or  other  specially  praiseworthy  quali- 
ties. 

The  examination  for  the  scholarship  of  contemporary 
historj'  was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  January  17th,  at 
various  centres  throughout  G-reat  Britain.  One  hundred 
and  six  candidates  presented  themselves  for  competition 
and  were  examined  in  the  following  twenty -five  centres: 
London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Newcastle,  Hull,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Belfast, 
Cheltenham,  Nottingham,  Cork,  Dundee,  Bristol.  Aber- 
deen, Sheffield,  Lincoln,  Derby,  Reading,  Cambridge,  Lin- 
lithgow, Killarne3-,  Cardiff.  Sixteen  main  questions  were 
propounded  to  the  candidates,  who  were  not  required  to 
answer  more  than  ten  of  them.  On  account  of  the  en- 
trance into  the  competition  of  a  few  Anglo-Colonial 
young  women  in  India,  South  Africa  and  Demarara,  the 
final  award  of  the  prize  was  considerably  delayed. 

In  addition  to  the  106  competitors  who  sent  in  papers 
for  the  main  prizes  there  were  79  papers  sent  in  subse- 
quently in  response  to  an  offer  of  three  prizes  of  825,  S15, 
and  810  respectively,  for  the  best  papers  which  readers  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  could  fill  out  at  leisure  with 
the  Review  or  any  other  reference  materials  at  and  for 
consultation. 

The  awards  were  made  by  an  experienced  English  ex- 
aminer, and  it  was  found  that  the  markings  of  two  j'oung 
ladies  who  headed  the  list  were  exactly  the  same.  These 
were  Miss  Blanche  Oram  of  Manchester,  and  Miss  Helen 
Bayes  of  London.  Next  in  the  order  of  excellence  were  the 
papers  of  Miss  Alice  Kerr  of  Cork,  Ireland,  and  Miss  Ellen 
V.Wheeler,  of  "VVinterbourne,  Gloucestershire,  whose 
markings  were  equal;  and  Miss  Wheeler,  being  under 
twenty-one,  secured  one  of  the  ten-pound  prizes,  the 
other  two  going  to  Miss  Kerr  and  to  Miss  Mary  Wilson 


languages,  one  language  each  year,  with  residence  in 
France,  Germany  or  Russia. — that  is,  in  the  home  of  the 
language  selected, — for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  j'oar. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  five  hundred  dollars  a 
year  represents  a  much  larger  value  to  the  average  young 
woman  in  Great  Britain  than  to  the  average  young 
woman  in  the  United  States.  The  contemporary  history 
scholarship,  therefore,  attracted  no  little  attention  and 
was  widely  discussed  in  the  British  press.  At  first  the 
maximum  limit  of  age  was  fixed  at  twenty-five,  but  in 
response  to  several  very  plaintive  and  urgent  ajjpeals  on 
the  i)art  of  ladies  who  had  just  passed  their  twenty-fifth 
year,  the  age  limit  was  raised  so  as-  to  admit  all  j'oung 
women  who  had  not  completed  their  twenty-seventh  year 
before  January  1,  IHOl.  It  was  explained  that  the  ex- 
amination would  so  far  as  possible  be  conducted  in  the 
locality  of  the  persons  presenting  themselves  for  examina- 
tion. The  hint  was  also  thrown  out  that  "a  woman  who 
does  not  read  a  daily  paper  would  find  very  little  chance 
of  passing  an  examination  in  a  series  of  carticles  ^\■hi(•l^  are 
necessarily  so  nuich  condensed  as  to  assume  a  kno\\ledge 
of  outside  events  which  could  only  be  gained  from  the 
newsi)apers." 

In  addition  to  the  main  i>rize  it  was  further  announced 
that  honor  certificates  would  be  awarded,  (1)  for  the 
best  examination  paper  sent  in  by  any  com])etitor  regard- 
less of  age;  (2)  for  the  best  examination  paper  sent  in  by 
any  comi^titor  between  the  ages  of  twenty-on(>  and 
twenty-five;  (3)  for  the  best  examination  ])aper  sent  in 
by  comjjetitors  under  twenty-one ;  and  to  each  of  these 
honor  cei-tificates  was  to  Ikj  attached  the  smn  of  8r)(). 
Further  than  this  a  certain  mnnlwr  of  certificates  of 
nierit  would  1)0  issued  to  those  com|)etitors  whose  ])ii])ers 
.showed    exceptional    painstaking,    industry,    ai)pli('ation, 
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of  Holy  wood,  County  Down,  Ireland,  whose  markings 
gave  her  third  rank.  Including  those  whose  names  have 
been  given,  29  out  of  the  106  obtained  certificates  of  merit. 
Miss  Bessie  King  of  Twickenham  College,  Twickenham, 
obtained  the  five-pound  prize. 

Of  the  two  successful  competitors  for  the  scholarship, 
Miss  Blanche  Oram  is  a  journalist,  and  Miss  Helen  Bayes 
is  a  teacher.  Miss  Alice  Kerr  and  Miss  King  also  are 
teachers. 

Since  the  £300  prize  is  to  be  divided,  so  that  the  half 
would  be  insufficient  to  support  a  young  woman  in  a 
university  course,  it  is  fortunate  that  neither  Miss  Oram 
nor  Miss  Bayes  desires  to  attend  college.  Miss  Oram 
decides  to  devote  her  share  to  the  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages, while  Miss  Bayes  will  use  hei's  to  enable  her  to 
complete  the  studies  necessary  to  take  her  degree  of  B.  A. 
in  the  London  University,  towards  wliich  she  had  already 
accomplished  considerable  work.  Miss  Blanche  Oi'am  is 
the  daughter  of  a  woollen  manufacturer  in  Lancashire. 
"When  at  a  girl's  private  school  in  Kilbourne  she  began 
to  write  for  Atalanta,  having  been  "an  inveterate 
scribbler  from  her  earliest  childhood,  writing  stories  and 
verses  as  far  back  as  she  can  i-emember  for  sheer  love  of 
it."  Her  father  died  four  years  ago,  since  which  time 
she  and  her  sisters  have  been  obliged  to  face  the  necessity 
of  making  their  own  way  in  the  world.  Miss  Blanche 
took  to  journalism,  one  of  her  sisters  became  a  hospital 
nurse,  and  another  is  in  training  for  the  staje.  For  the 
past  year  Miss  Oram  has  made  a  living  by  her  contribu- 
tions to  Manchester  newspapers,  but  her  bent  of  mind  is 
literary  rather  than  journalistic,  and  her  aspirations  are 
much  more  in  the  direction  of  verse  and  fiction  than  in 
that  of  politics  and  contemporary  history.  In  Miss  Char- 
lotte Yonge's  Monthly  Packet  for  June  there  appears  a 
graceful  little  fairy  tale  by  Miss  Oram. 

Miss  Helen  Bayes  is  of  a  very  different  type.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  bom  at  Dal- 
ston  and  educated  at  the  Friends'  school  at  Ack worth  and 
at  York.  In  1.885  she  went  to  London  to  study  at  Uni- 
versity College.  Since  1887  she  has  been  teaching  at  the 
Mount  School  in  the  city  of  York.     Miss  Bayes  was  26, 


and  Miss  Oram  24,  when  their  names  and  ages  were 
entered  for  the  competition.  The  accompanying  pictures 
of  Miss  Bayes,  Miss  Oram,  Miss  Kerr,  and  Miss  Wheeler, 


MISS  ELLEN  V.  WHEELER. 


will  be  interesting  in  this  country  as  showing  types  of  the 
self -helping,  studious,  ambitious  young  Enghsh  women 
of  to-day. 


THE  NEW  WEST. 


stand  up,  my  West !     Lift  thy  young,  noble  head 

On  the  strong  pillar  of  thy  proud,  white  throat, 

And  let  thy  gold  hair  on  the  sea  winds  float; 
In  the  world's  march  keep  step  with  lofty  tread. 
And  firm.     If  passion  from  the  South  has  fled, 

And  from  the  North  and  East  there  yet  remains 

Its  leaping  fire  in  thy  full,  swelling  veins; 
If  others  have  forgot  the  flag  that  led 

To  independent  freedom,  and  now  fail 
To  rest  in  their  own  strength  and  pride,  and  try 

To  ape  the  older  nations,  thou,  my  West, 

Stand  true,  and  let  that  stern  eye  never  quail 
As  long  as  thou  hast  breath  for  freedom's  cry. 

And  a  strong,  passionate  heart  within  thy  breast. 

Ella  Higginson,  in  tha  Pacific  Magazine,  Seattle,  Wash, 


LEADING   ARTICLES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


1)11.   I  n.lN'KR  WENDELL   HOLMES. 

A  PATRIARCH  OF  OUR  LITERATURE. 

George  William  Curtis,  on  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

In  his  sketch  of  Oliver  "Wendell  Holmes  in  Harper'' s,  Mr. 
George  William  Curtis  begs  off  for  the  once  from  the 
Emersonian  prohibition  of  superlatives;  in  their  turn,  the 
readers  of  his  most  delightful  anil  appi'eciative  papei-  will 
liardly  be  constrained  within  the  limits  of  the  positive 
and  comparative  in  adjudging  praise. 

It  has  now  been  something  over  sixty  years  since  Mr. 
Holmes  appeared  on  the  literary  course;  it  has  been  fifty- 
four  years  since  his  Metrical  Essay  delivered  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  was  ahuost  at  once  judged  to  be 
one  of  the  literary  landmarks  of  the  half-century ;  and 
still,  after  these  two  generations  of  song,  the  well -beloved 
old  man  guides  with  an  eipiable  hand — to  borrow  Mr. 
Curtis's  favorite  figure — his  nobly  matched  steeds  of  poe- 
try and  prose. 

ms  tSEHVICE   TO    T.ITERATl'KE. 

Nothing  is  of  more  significance  in  his  literar}'  life  than 
the  reform  he  irresistibly  ushered  in  on  the  old  Puritan 
formality  and  severity  and  dismalness.  "  Willis  was  the 
sign  of  tlie  breaking  spell,  but  his  light  touch  could  not 
avail.  The  Puritan  s])ell  could  be  broken  only  by  the 
Puritan  force.  And  it  is  the  lineal  descendants  of  Puri- 
tanism, often  the  sons  of  clergymen — Emerson  and 
Holmes  and  Lowell,  and  Longfellow  and   Hawthorne  and 


Whittier — who  emancipated  our  literature  from  its  Puri- 
tan subjection." 

'•Holmes"s  devotion  to  the  two  muses  of  science  and 
letters  (he  was  a  jjhj'sician)  was  uniform  and  untiring,  as 
it  was  also  to  the  two  literary  forms  of  verse  and  prose. 
But  although  a  man  of  letters,  like  the  other  eminent 
men  of  lettei-s  in  New  England,  he  had  no  trace  of  the 
Bohemian.  "Willis  was  the  only  noted  literary  figure  that 
ever  took  Boston  for  a  seaport  in  Bohemia,  and  he  early 
discovered  his  error.  Nowhere  has  the  Bohemian  tradi- 
tion been  more  hajiijily  and  completely  shattered  than  in 
the  circle  to  which  Holmes  returned  from  his  European 
studies  to  take  his  place." 

HOLMES   HIS  OWN   INTERPRETER. 

"As  a  reader  Holmes  was  a  permanent  challenge  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  sighing  regret  that  poets  never  read 
their  o%\ii  verses  to  their  worth.  .  .  .  Holmes's  readings 
were  like  improvisations.  The  poems  were  expressed  and 
intei-preted  by  the  whole  personality  of  the  poet.  The 
most  subtle  touch  of  thought,  the  nielo<ly  of  fond  regret, 
the  brilliant  passage  of  description,  the  culmination  of 
latent  fun  exploding  in  a  keen  and  resistless  jest,  all  these 
were  vivified  in  the  sensitive  plaj-  of  manner  and  modu- 
lation of  tone  of  the  reader,  so  that  a  poem  by  Holmes  at 
the  Harvard  commencement  dinner  wjis  one  of  the  antici- 
pated delights  that  never  failed." 

However,  there  have  been  many  greater  professors  than 
Dr.  Hohnes,  many  better  scientific  essays  written  than 
his,  there  have  been  some  much  greater  poets,  but  never 
has  there  V)cen  nor  ever  will  there  be  such  an  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table  as  he.  Homer  may  nod,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  the  Autocrat  never  indulged  in  forty  winks. 
"There  are  few  books  that  leave  more  distinctly  the  im- 
pression of  a  mind  teeming  with  riches  of  many  kinds. 
It  is,  in  the  Yankee  phrase,  thoroughly  wide-awake. 
There  is  no  languor,  and  it  permits  none  in  the  reader, 
who  must  move  along  the  page  warily,  lest  in  the  gay 
profusion  of  the  grove,  unwittingly  defrauding  himself  of 
delight,  he  miss  some  flower  half  hidden,  some  gem 
chance-dropped,  some  darting  bird." 

Mr.  Curtis  pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  masterly  way 
in  wliich  Dr.  Holmes  has  adapted  the  colloquial  habit  in 
his  writings ;  his  charming  trick  of  delicately  taking  the 
arm  of  his  reader  in  camaraderie  and  conversing  about 
the  characters  of  his  story.  Thackeray  knew  this  power 
too.  Perhaps  to  it  especially  is  to  be  attributed  the  en- 
thusiastic personal  interest  that  both  these  authors  have 
excited  in  their  i-eaders.  Perhaps  it  especially  will  make 
this  number  of  II(irper''fi,  with  its  fine  frontispiece  por- 
trait of  Dr.  Holmes,  a  particular  treasure  and  souvenir. 

A  Canadian  Scholar's  Opinion  of  Holmes  the  Author. 

It  is  of  Holmes  as  personified  in  his  works  rather  than 
of  the  man  Holmes  that  Mr.  George  Stewart,  LL.D.,  of 
Canada  writes  in  the  Arena  for  July. 

THE  POET. 

"  As  a  i)oet  he  difTei-s  much  from  his  contemporaries, 
but  the  standard  he  has  reached  is  as  high  as  that  which 
has  been  attained  by  Lowell  and  Longfellow.  In  lofty 
verse  he  is  strong  and  unconventional,  writing  alwaj's 
with  a  firm  grasp  on  his  subject,  and  emphasizing  his  {per- 
fect kn()wle<lge  of  melody  and  metre.  As  a  writer  of 
occasional  vci-se  he  has  not  had  an  eipial  in  our  time,  and 
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his  pen  for  threescore  years  has  been  put  to  frequent  use 
in  celebration  of  all  sorts  of  ev<^nts,  whether  militarj-, 
literary,  or  scientific.  Bayard  Taylor  said,  'He  lifted  the 
occasional  into  the  classic,'  and  the  phrase  happily  ex- 
presses the  truth.  The  vivacious  character  of  his  nature 
readily  lends  itself  to  work  of  this  sort,  and  though  the 
])riuted  page  gives  the  reader  the  sparkling  epigram  and 
the  graceful  lines,  clear-cut  always  and  full  of  soul,  the 
pleasure  is  not  quite  the  same  as  seeing  and  hearing  him 
recite  his  own  poems,  in  the  company  of  congenial  friends. 
His  songs  are  full  of  sunshine  and  heart,  and  his  literary 
manner  wins  by  its  simplicity  and  tenderness.  Dr. 
Holmes's  coloring  is  invariably  artistic.  Nothing  in  his 
verse  offends  the  eye  or  gi-ates  unpleasantly  upon  the  ear. 
He  is  a  true  musician,  and  his  story,  joke,  or  passing 
fancy  is  always  joined  to  a  measure  which  never  halts." 

THE     NOVELIST. 

"  His  novels  are  object  lessons,  each  one  having  been 
written  with  a  well-defined  purpose  in  view.  But  unlike 
most  novels  with  a  purpose,  the  three  which  he  has 
written  are  nowise  dull.  The  first  of  the  set  is  'The  Pro- 
fessor's Story;  or,  Elsie  Venner,'  the  second  is  'The 
Guardian  Angel,'  written  when  the  author  was  in  his 
prime,  and  the  third  is  'A  Mortal  Antipathy,'  written 
only  a  few  years  ago.  In  no  sense  are  these  works  com- 
monplace. Their  art  is  very  superb,  and  while  they 
amuse,  they  afford  the  reader  much  opportunity  for  re- 
flection." 

THE   HUMORIST  AND   THE   CRITIC. 

But  it  is  upon  three  of  his  books  that  the  literary 
reputation  of  Dr.  Holmes  will  rest,  Mr.  Stewart  is  of 
opinion.  These  are.  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,"  one  of  the  most  "thoughtful,  graceful  and  able 
investigations  into  philosophy  and  culture  ever  written  " ; 
" The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table,"  a  book  full  of 
the  "gentle  humor  and  keen  analyses  of  the  follies  and 
foibles  of  human  kind,"  and  "The  Poet,"  less  humorous 
than  "The  Autocrat,"  but  more  profound. 

HIS   LATEST  WORK. 

Of  Holmes's  latest  work  Dr. Stewart  says:  "The  reader 
will  experience  a  feeling  of  sadness,  when  he  takes  up  Dr. 
Holmes's  last  book,  'Over  the  Tea-cups,'  for  there  are 
indications  in  the  work  which  warn  the  public  that  the 
genial  pen  will  write  hereafter  less  frequently  than  usual. 
It  is  a  witty  and  delightful  book,  recalling  the  Autocrat, 
the  Professor,  and  the  Poet,  and  yet  presenting  features 
not  to  be  found  in  either.  The  author  dwells  on  his  ad- 
vancing years,  but  this  he  does  not  do  in  a  querulous 
fashion.  He  speaks  of  his  contemporaries,  and  compares 
the  ages  of  old  trees,  and  over  the  tea-cups  a  thousand 
quaint,  curious,  and  splendid  things  are  said.  The  work 
takes  a  wide  range,  but  there  is  more  sunshine  than  any- 
thing else,  and  that  indefinable  chai'm,  peculiar  to  the 
author,  enriches  every  page." 


"THERE  IS   so   MCCH   OF   IT." 

"  It  is  the  intense  blue  of  our  skies,  the  vastness  of  our 
mountains,  the  fierceness  of  our  rivers,  the  widenessof  our 
jilains,  the  roughness  of  our  seas  that  form  the  charac- 
teristic of  our  land.  There  is  nothing  measured,  small, 
nor  petty,  in  South  Africa.  "\Ve  recall  once,  many  years 
ago,  travelling  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Grahamstown  in 


THE   FASCINATION    OF   SOUTH    AFRICA. 

"Stray  Thoughts  on  South  Africa,"  in  the  Fortnightly 
for  July,  is  signed  by  "A  South  African,"  but  even  if  you 
rea'd  it  with  your  eyes  shut  it  would  be  identified  iu  a 
minute  as  the  handiwork  of  the  woman  of  genius  who 
gave  us  the  "Story  of  a  South  African  Farm."  As  there 
is  only  one  Rhodes  in  South  Africa,  so  there  is  only  one 
Olive  Schreiner,  and  the  Cape  is  foitunate  indeed  iu  pro- 
ducing a  statesman  to  make  history  and  a  wi-iter  of  genius 
to  record  it.  Here  is  Iiliss  Schreiner 's  account  of  the 
country  which  gave  her  birth : — 


MISS    OLIVE    SCHREINER. 

a  post-cart  with  a  woman  just  come  from  England.  All 
day  we  had  travelled  up  through  the  bush,  and  at  mid- 
night came  out  on  a  height  where  before  us,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  stretched  the  bush,  without  break  or 
sign  of  human  habitation.  She  began  to  sob;  and,  iu 
reply  to  our  questions,  could  only  say  inarticulately, 
'Oh,  it  is  so  terrible!     There  is  so  much  of  it  I' 

"It  is  this  'so  much'  for  which  the  true  South  African 
longs  when  he  leaves  his  native  land.  The  little  lane,  the 
pond,  the  cottage  with  roses  climbing  over  the  porch,  the 
old  woman  going  down  the  lane  in  her  red  cloak  driving 
her  cow,  the  parks  with  the  boards  of  notice,  the  little  hill 
with  the  church  and  I'uin  beyond,  oppress  and  suffocate 
us.  Amidst  the  art  of  Florence  and  Venice,  amid  the 
civilization  of  London  and  Paris,  in  the  crowded  drawing- 
room,  surrounded  by  all  that  wealth  and  culture  and 
human  fellowship  can  supply,  there  come  back  to  us 
I'emembrances  of  still  Karoo  nights,  when  we  stood  alone 
under  the  stars  and  heard  the  silence ;  and  we  return. 
Europe  cannot  satisfy  us.  The  sharp  business  man  who 
makes  money  at  the  'fields'  and  goes  to  end  his  life  in 
Europe,  comes  back  at  the  end  of  two  years.  You  ask 
\\\n\  why  he  returned.  He  looks  at  you  in  a  curious  way, 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  replies  meditatively: 
'There's  no  room,  you  know.     It's  so  free  here.'    Neither 
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can  3011  entrap  him  into  further  explanations.  South 
Africa  is  like  a  large  fascinating  woman,  with  regard  to 
whom  those  who  see  her  for  the  first  time  wonder  at  the 
power  slie  exercises,  and  those  who  come  close  to  her  fall 
imder  it,  and  never  leave  her  for  anything  smaller  be- 
cause she  liberates  them." 

THE   KAROO. 

Olive  Schreiner  loves  South  Africa  but  she  idolizes  tlie 
Karoo,  and  there  are  three  or  four  pages  of  her  favorite 
retreat.  The  Karoo,  she  maintains,  is  the  sanatorium  of 
the  world;  it  is  dry,  stimulating,  and  will  attract  in- 
valids from  everywhere.  Tlie  following  is  a  passage  in 
wliicli  she  attempts  to  enal)le  us  to  understand  why  the 
Karoo  is  the  home  of  her  heart:  — 

"  The  Bushman  and  the  wild  buck  have  come,  they 
crept  over  the  scene  and  are  gone,  and  the  Englishman 
with  his  horse  and  gun  have  come;  but  the  jiiain  lies, 
\\ith  its  sharp  stones  turned  to  the  sky,  as  it  has  lain  for 
a  million  years  unchanged.  It  is  not  fear  one  feels  with 
the  clear  blue  sky  above  one;  that  which  creeps  over 
one  is  not  dread.  It  was  amid  such  scenes  as  these,  amid 
motionless,  inuneasurable  silence,  that  the  Oriental  mind 
first  framed  its  noblest  conception  of  tlie  Unseen,  the  'I 
am  that  I  am'  of  the  Hebrew.  Not  less  Avonderful  is  the 
Karoo  at  night,  when  the  stars  of  the  Milky  Way  form  a 
baud  across  the  sky.  You  stand  alone  outside,  j'ou  see 
the  velvet  blue-black  vaidt  I'ising  slowly  on  one  side  of 
the  great  horizon  and  sinking  on  the  othei- ;  the  earth 
is  so  )notionless,  the  silence  is  so  iutexse  you  almost  seem 
to  hear  the  stars  move.  Nor  less  wonderful  are  the 
moonlight  nights,  when  you  Sit  alone  on  a  kopje  and  the 
moon  has  risen  across  the  plaiu,  and  the  soft  light  is  over 
everything,  even  the  stones  are  beautiful ;  aud  what  you 
have  dreamed  about  human  love  and  fellowship,  aud 
never  grasped,  you  believe  in  then.  Hardly  less  beauti- 
ful is  the  sunrise  when  the  hills  which  have  been  purple 
turn  to  gold,  and  suddenly  the  rays  of  light  shoot  fifty 
miles  across  the  plain  and  make  every  drop  on  the  ice 
plants  sparkle.  Not  less  lovely  are  the  sunsets ;  you  go 
out  in  the  evenings;  the  fierce  heat  of  the  day  is  over;  as 
you  walk  a  cool  breath  touches  your  cheek ;  you  look  up, 
and  all  the  hills  are  turned  pink  aud  purple,  and  a  curious 
light  lies  on  the  top  of  tlie  Karoo  bushes;  they  are 
gilded;  then  it  vanishes,  and  all  along  the  west  there  are 
bai"s  of  gold  against  a  pale  emerald  sky,  and  then  every- 
thing begins  to  turn  gray.  In  the  Karoo  there  are  also 
mirages.  As  you  travel  along  the  great  plains,  more 
especially  between  Beaufort  and  De  Aar,  you  may  almost 
reckon  to  see  on  a  hot  summer  day,  away  on  the  horizon, 
beautiful  lakes  with  the  suulight  sparkling  ou  the  water, 
and  islands  and  palm  trees,  domes  and  minarets  on  the 
mainland,  and  snow-capped  mountains  rising  behind 
them.  If  you  stoj)  for  half  an  hour  watching  them  you 
will  still  see  them." 

HOV\'    TO    PAINT  THE   MAP   OF    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

But  it  would  Vie  a  mistake  to  regard  her  paper  as 
merely  describing  natural  scenery.  It  is  an  nttempt,  and 
on  the  whole  a  successful  attempt,  to  explain  the  political 
position  of  South  Africa: — 

"To  grasp  our  uni(iue  condition  more  clearly,  it  will  be 
well  to  take  a  blank  map  of  South  Africa,  and  to  pass 
over  the  entire  maj)  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to 
south,  from  th(>  Zambesi  to  Cajjc  Town,  from  Walfis<'li 
Bay  to  Kafiiiand,  a  coating  of  dark  paint,  lighter  in  the 
west,  to  represent  the  j'ellow-tinted  Bushmen,  Hottentots, 
and  half-caste  native  races,  aud  darker,  mounting  uj)  to  the 
deepest  black,  in  the  extreme  east,  to  represent  the. vast 


numbers  of  the  black-skinned  Bantu  to  be  found  there. 
From  no  part  of  the  maji,  from  no  spot  so  large  that  a 
pin"s  point  might  be  set  down  there,  will  this  layer  of 
paint  repi-esenting  the  aboriginal  native  races  be  absent ; 
it  will  be  darker  here  and  lighter  there,  but  always 
present.  If  now  we  wish  to  repi-esent  the  earliest  Euro- 
pean element,  the  Boer  or  Dutch -Huguenot,  we  shall  have 
to  pass  over  the  whole  map  lines  and  dots  of  blue  paint, 
thicker  in  some  parts,  scarcer  in  others,  but  hardly  any- 
where entirely  absent.  And  if  we  now  wish  to  repre- 
sent the  English  element  we  shall  have  again  to  pass  over 
the  entire  map,  from  the  Zambesi  to  Cape  Agulhas,  a 
fine  layer  of  red  paint,  thinner  liei-e.  thicker  there,  but 
never  wholly  absent.  If  we  add  a  few  insignificant  dots 
on  the  extreme  east  coast,  to  I'epreseut  the  Portuguese, 
our  racial  maj)  will  be  complete." 

A   MIXED    POPULATIOX. 

"  There  is  jirobably  not  a  civilized  I'oof  in  South  Africa 
which  covers  people  of  only  one  nationality ;  as  a  rule 
they  are  of  three  or  four.  We  take  a  typical  Cape  house- 
hold before  us  at  the  moment:  the  father  is  English,  the 
mother  half  Dutch  and  half  French-Huguenot,  with  a 
French  name,  the  children  sharing  three  nationalities; 
the  governess  is  a  Scotchwoman,  the  cook  a  Zulu,  the 
housemaid  half  Hottentot  and  half  Dutch,  the  kitcheu- 
girl  half  Dutch  and  half  slave,  the  stableboy  a  Kafir,  aud 
the  little  girl  who  waits  at  table  a  Basuto.  This  house- 
hold is  a  type  of  thousands  of  others  to  be  found  eveiy- 
where  throughout  Africa." 

The  question  of  questions  is  whether  or  not  they  can 
make  of  these  opposed  and  conflicting  races  a  united 
whole.  In  the  next  article  she  promises  to  give  us  an 
account  of  some  of  the  conditions  and  individuals  that  at 
the  present  moment  influence  the  future  of  the  Cape. 
The  article  will  be  awaited  with  interest,  for  nothing 
could  be  more  charming  than  to  read  Olive  Schreiner's 
account  of  Mr,  Rhodes. 


MR.  ALBERT   PELL. 
A  Poor  Law  Reformer  of  the  Old  School. 

The  first  place  in  the  cm-rent  number  of  Help  is  devoted 
to  an  account  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Pell,  a  member 
of  the  old  school  of  political  economists,  to  whom  out- 
door relief  is  the  accursed  thing,  Mr,  Pell  belongs  to  a 
school  which  has  had  its  day,  and  he  is  in  ])ronounced 
ojiposition  to  the  tendencies  of  the  present  times.  But 
Mr.  Pell  is  a  man  who  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  subject 
with  which  he  deals.  He  puts  forward  no  proposition 
which  he  has  not  tested  in  practical  administration,  and 
his  experience  is  as  great  aud  as  varied  as  that  of  any 
person  who  deals  with  the  subject  at  the  jiresent  time. 
Mr.  Pell's  interview  is  full  of  acute  observation  and 
embodies  the  result  of  a  life  spent  iu  the  service  of  the 
poor.  The  following  list  of  books  which  Mr.  Pell  has 
drawn  uj)  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  question  of 
I'oor  Law  Relief  will  be  found  very  useful.  The  best 
work  ou  the  subject  is  "  Aschrott's  Study  of  the  English 
Poor  liaw  System."  Aschrott  was  a  German  sent  by 
Prince  Bismarck  to  draw  up  a  report  of  our  system  for 
guidance  of  the  Germans.  He  is  an  extremely  able  afnd 
acurate  writer;  his  book  has  been  translated  into  English. 
There  are  all  the  facts  that  are  necessary  to  a  due  un- 
derstanding of  our  system.  In  addition,  here  is  a  list  of 
some  of  the  books  which  should  be  on  the  librarj*  table 
of  any  one  who  deals  \>-ith  the  question  of  Poor  Law 
Relief:— 

'The  History  of  the  Poor  I.ijiws,  with  Observations," 
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by  Richard  Burn,  LL.  D.,  1764.  "A  History  of  the 
English  Poor  Law,"  by  Sir  Geo.  NichoUs;  dedicated  to 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  the  several  Poor  Law  Unions 
in  England  and  Ireland  (John  Murray,  18.54).  Professor 
Fawcett  on  "Pauperism."  Dr.  Chalmers's  "Christian  and 
Economic  Polity  of  a  Nation."  "The  Original,"  by 
Thomas  "Walker,  barrister-at-law,  and  one  of  the  police 
magistrates  of  the  metropolis.  "What  Social  Classes 
Owe  to  Each  Other,"  by  Professor  Sumner  (New  York: 
Harper  Brothers).  Arthur  Young's  "Travels  in  France," 
2d  part,  p.  488,  2d  edition.  Report  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission,  1834.  Reports  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  Poor 
Laws  in  Foreign  Countries;  with  introductorj^  remarks 
by  Andrew  Doyle  (Parliamentary  Paper,  1875).  Reports 
of  the  Poor  Law  Conferences,  1876  to  1890  (Knight  & 
Co.).  Local  Government  Board  Annual  Reports  —  1st 
Rept.,  1871-73:  Edward  Wodehouse  on  "Out-Relief," 
2dRept.,  1872-73:  Albert  Pell  on  "Out-door  Relief  in 
Brixworth  Union,"  3d  Rept.,  1873-74;  Rev.  Wm.  Bury 
on  "  Out-door  Relief  in  Brixworth  Union " ;  by  Henry 
Longley,  "  Poor  Law  Administration  in  London  " ;  Octavia 
Hill,  "  Relief :  Official  and  Volunteer  Agencies  in  Adminis- 
tering"; and  Col.  Lynedoch  Gardiner. 

The  method  by  which  reform  may  be  effected  will  be 
found  fairly  stated  in  the  2d  and  3d  Reports  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  the  case  of  the  Brixworth  Union 
in  Northamptonshire. 

In  reply  to  a  question  Mr. Pell  said: — 

"  I  think  you  exaggerate  the  feeling  in  favor  of  out- 
door relief.  I  am  an  East  Londoner ;  my  father  was  born 
there  I  have  spent  much  of  my  life  in  the  midst  of 
the  population  which  is  supposed  to  demand  most  of  the 
sympathy  and  the  compassion  of  your  philanthropic 
refoi'mere,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  would  un- 
dertake to  fight  a  guardian  election  in  any  part  of  the 
East  End  where  out-door  relief  has  been  abolished,  and 
win  it  on  the  strength  of  the  feeling  in  opposition  to  out- 
door relief.  It  is  the  most  potent  engine  yet  devised  to 
drag  down  the  rates  of  wages  to  starvation  limit. 

"  In  the  East  of  London  we  found  that  when  we  abol- 
ished out-door  relief  the  sweaters  simply  raised  the  wages 
by  the  amount  of  the  help  the  workers  had  been  receiving 
from  the  rates.  A  certain  minimum  is  indispensable  to 
keep  body  and  soul  tgether.  Where  out-door  relief  is 
given,  the  sweater  simply  makes  up  the  margin,  and  so 
reduces  wages ;  when  no  relief  is  given  he  has  to  jjay  the 
sum  which  is  necessary  to  keep  his  men  going.  All  this, 
however,  is  mere  ABC,  and  has  been  verified  over  and 
over  again.  If  you  want  to  reduce  wages,  give  out-door 
relief,  and,"  said  Mr.  Pell,  brightening  up  as  he  talked, 
"  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  in  the  woi-ld  than  to 
think  that  the  East  Londoners  are  to  be  pitied.  I  have  a 
great  admii-ation  for  the  denizens  of  East  London.  They 
are  self-reliant,  energetic,  highly  vitalized  people.  The 
happiness,  the  buoyancy,  and  the  good  spirits  are  to  be 
found  not  in  the  West,  but  in  the  East.  They  are  a 
happier  set  of  people  than  j'ou  take  them  to  be,  and  if 
you  leave  them  alone  they  would  work  out  their  own 
salvation  much  better  than  you  think. 

"  In  seventeen  years  in  Brixworth  Union,  since  we  dis- 
continued out-door  relief,  we  have  saved  the  rates  a  gross 
sum  of  £60,000,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  money  grant 
to  each  householder  in  the  Union  of  £20,  and  all  this 
without  any  real  hardship.  When  we  began  in  Brixworth 
cue  person  in  every  thirteen  was  a  pauper,  and  there 
were  out-door  paupers  in  every  one  of  the  thirty-six 
parishes  of  the  Union  in  1876.  Now,  in  nineteen  par- 
ishes we  have  no  out-door  ]jaupers,  and  in  seven  no 
paupers  of  any  kind  in  or  out  of  the  workhouse.     In- 
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stead  of  one  pauper  in  thirteen,  the  proportion  is  now 
one  in  a  hundred  and  one,  and  instead  of  the  numbers  iu 
the  workhouse  having  gone  up,  as  people  declared,  thej 
have  actually  gone  down." 


UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION   IN   AMERICA. 

In  the  July  Forum  there  is  an  article  on  "  University 
Extension"  by  Professor  Herbert  B.Adams,  of  tlie  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  apostle 
of  this  educational  movement  in  Ameiica.  To  the  author 
of  this  article  and  of  a  more  comprehensive  paper  upon 
"University  Extension  and  Its  Leaders,"  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  was  unanimously 
awarded  at  the  Albany  Convocation,  July  10th,  the  Re- 
gents' }>rize  of  one  hundred  dollars  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  bes-t 
printed  contribution  to  the  subject.  The  Review  op 
Reviews  shares  public  honors  with  the  Forum  in  the 
timely  presentation  of  this  important  theme,  and  takes 
pleasure  in  reviewing  the  Forum  article,  which  concerns 
more  especially  i-ecent  American  experiments  in  Uni- 
versity Extension,  while  our  own  account  includes  the 
whole  subject  from  its  first  beginnings  iu  England  and 
the  United  States. 

PIONEER  ATTEMPTS. 

The  author  describes  in  detail  the  first  practical  intro- 
duction of  University  Extension  methods  into  this  country 
through  the  American  Libra r}'  Association,  to  which  Di-. 
Adams  presented  the  subject  in  September,  1887,  and 
again  in  September,  1890.  Mr.  J.N.  Larned,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Buffalo  Library, engaged  Dr.  Edwai'd  W.  Bemis, 
a  graduate  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  give,  ui 
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the  -wintor  of  1S8T-S8,  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  upou 
"Ecououiic  Questions  of  the  Day,"  Avith  a  jiriutetl  syllabus 
and  class  discussions.  Aside  from  its  pioneer  and  suc- 
cessful character,  this  course  was  remarkable,  first  for  its 
educating  influence  upou  the  entire  comnmnity  through 
the  jjublic  debates  which  accomi)anied  the  lectures,  all  of 
which  were  well  reported  in  the  city  papers,  and,  second, 
for  the  co-operating  influence  of  the  Buffalo  Library, 
which,  for  the  time  being  grouped  all  its  economic  litera- 
ture in  one  room,  a  kind  of  popular  "seminary,"  where  the 
lecturer  could  be  found  for  consultation  at  certain  hours 
every  working  day  for  twelve  weeks.  Tlie  Buffalo  ex- 
periment was  reix>ated  by  Dr.  Bemis  in  Canton,  Ohio,  in 
Nashville,  and  Ht.  Louis. 

At  the  same  time  these  pioneer  attempts  were  being 
made  to  introduce  University  Extension  methods,  which 
comprise  five  characteristics  (circuit-lectures,  a  printed 
syllabus,  weekly  written  exercises,  class-discussions,  aud 
final  written  examinations) ,  iudividual  members  of  the 
department  of  history  and  politics  in  the  Johns  Hopkius 
University  were  giving  the  same  kind  of  lectures  in  and 
about  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  connection  with  church 
societies,  industrial  neighborhoods,  teachers'  associations, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  ChautaiKjua  Liter- 
ary and  Scientific  Circles,  etc.  From  Baltimore  Johus 
Hopkius  men  carried  the  English  idea  of  University  Ex- 
tension to  "Washington,  Philadelphia,  an<l  Chautauqua, 
in  all  three  of  which  great  educational  centres  the  idea  has 
borne  rich  and  varied  fruit. 

CHAUTAUQUA  EXTENSION. 

The  English  idea  of  higher  education  for  men  and 
women,  and  for  life,  was  clearly  anticipated  by  Chautau- 
qua. Some  of  the  very  features  of  English  University 
Extension  characterized  the  educational  work  of  Chau- 
tauqua as  eai'ly  as  1874.  There  were  then,  and  in  suc- 
cessive years,  local  lectures  on  great  subjects,  conver- 
sazione or  class  discussions,  and  written  examinations  upon 
topics  of  public  instruction  in  Bible  history  aud  geogra- 
phy, normal  Sunday  School  work,  etc.  Gradually  scien- 
tific aud  literary  courses  wei-e  introduced.  The  Chau- 
tauqua Literary  and  Scientific  Circles,  which  suggested 
the  Home  Reading  Circles  of  England,  were  first  organized 
in  America  in  1878.  The  School  of  Languages  and  the 
Teachers'  Retreat,  or  Normal  School,  date  from  1879. 
Professor  "W.  R.Harper  entered  the  School  of  Languages 
as  a  teacher  in  1883.  The  Chautaiuiua  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  in  which  academic  instruction  was  given  by  college 
and  university  professors  from  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
various  other  institutions  dui'iug  six  weeks  in  the  summer 
season,  was  first  opened  in  1887.  Yale  men  have  been 
l)i-ominent  in  this  college  from  its  first  beginning.  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  M. Wheeler  gave  a  course  of  "Yale  Uni- 
versity Historical  Lectures  "  at  Chautau(pia  in  188.5.  Pro- 
fessor "VV.D.McClintock,  formerly  a  graduate  student  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  has  taught  systematically  Anglo-Saxcm 
and  En;;lish  literature  at  Chautauqua  since  18S1.  Since 
1S87  regular  teachers  from  the  Jolms  Hoj)kins  University 
have  conducted  college  classes  and  given  piiblic  lectures 
in  this  the  largest  sununer  school  in  the  world.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  l)ori'ow(>d  the  id<>a  of  summer  mi>etiugs 
from  ('hautau(jua  in  isss,  and  in  that  year  the  first  defhiite 
American  i)lau  for  University  Extension  was  drawn  up 
at  Chautauqua  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams  and  was  adoj)ted  by  the 
manag<'ment.  The  plan  was  printed  aud  issued  iu  Sep- 
tember, 1SS8.  Successive  editions,  iu  188<)  aud  18!K),  of 
tliis  published  plan  have  carried  ideas  of  University  Ex- 
tension througliout  the  United  States.  Local  experiments 
in   this   direction    have  been  made  by    Chautauiiuans  in 


various  places,  but  the  best  results  are  reached  in  the 
Chautauqua  sununer  assemblies,  where  such  courses 
serve  as  object-lessons  in  popular  pedagogics  for  hundreds 
of  teachers  and  students,  who  come  together  from  all 
pai'ts  of  the  country.  This  very  summer  there  have  been 
given,  at  the  central  Chautauqua,  various  courses  of  pub- 
lic lectures  in  history  and  political  science  upon  the  ex- 
tension plan,  with  blackboard  analysis  of  each  lecture, 
written  exercises,  class  discussions,  aud  final  written  ex- 
aminations. Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  i)apers,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  one  examination  on  Amer- 
ican history  the  prize  was  taken  by  a  married  woman,  a 
graduate  of  one  of  the  Chautauqua  Literarj-  and  Scien- 
tific Circles  iu  the  class  of  1882. 

Iu  this  connection  may  be  put  on  record  another  inter- 
esting fact.  Among  the  twenty-five  doctors  of  philosophy, 
who  were  graduated  iu  June,  1891,  from  the  Johus  Hop- 
kius University,  \\as  one  man  whose  record  in  the  depart- 
ment of  physics  is  most  distinguished,  both  for  scholarly 
attainments  aud  powers  of  original  investigation.  He 
has  been  called  to  a  professorship  in  a  well-known  uni- 
versit}',  but  he  began  his  struggle  for  higher  education  in 
counection  A\ith  a  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific 
Circle.  He  was  a  travelling  agent  through  the  "West  for 
supplying  dairy-farms  with  tin  pans  and  other  bucolic 
ware.  "While  making  his  business  trips  by  train,  while 
waiting  at  railway  stations,  or  lodging  at  hotels,  he  read 
the  C.  L.  S.  C.  four  years'  course  in  literature  aud  science. 
That  first  outlook  ujjon  a  broad  field  of  liberal  culture 
inspired  him  to  go  to  college.  That  collegiate  training 
enabled  him,  after  years  of  study  aud  teaching,  to  enter 
the  university  and  to  win  the  honors  of  a  fellowship,  a 
doctor's  degree,  and  various  calls  to  high  academic  posi- 
tions. The  records  of  Chautauqua  aud  Dr.  Vincent's  book 
on  "  The  Chautauqua  Movement "  are  full  of  heroic  ex- 
amples of  both  youug  men  and  women  «ho  have  sought 
higher  education  under  difficulties.  Here  is  a  man  who 
has  attained.  It  is  a  case  of  Chautauqua  Extension,  from 
the  farm  to  the  imiversity.  Beyond  the  university  waits 
the  American  people,  for  whom  and  by  whose  sous  our 
colleges  aud  uuiversities  were  foundetl. 

PRACTICAL   SUGGESTIONS. 

It  was  suggested  by  Professor  H.  B.  Adams,  who  opened 
aud  closed  the  four  hours'  debate  on  L^niversity  Extension 
at  the  recent  convocation  of  educators  in  the  senate 
chamber,  at  Albany,  July  10,  1891,  that  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  now  have 
a  legislative  ajjpropriatiou  of  $10,000  for  LTniversity  Ex- 
tension, proceed  to  its  organized  promotion  b}'  means  of 
the  following  agenc-ies,  most  of  which  ai'e  already  in  sight 
and  imly  need  co-ordination: — 

(1)  A  central  boai'd  of  control  and  supervision.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Regents  on  University  Extension  already 
exists  aud  they  should  print  and  distribute  all  necessary 
information.  They  should  communicate  by  circular  letter 
with  heads  of  New  York  colleges,  uuiversities,  high  schools, 
aud  academies,  aud  discover  good  local  lecturei-s  whose 
good  will  and  successful  experience  justify  their  nomination 
and  appointment  ujiou  the  University  Extension  staff  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  for  local  work,  within  easy  reach 
of  their  own  institutions.  The  Regents  sliould  also  appoint 
itinvrant  lecturers  at  large,  who  will  go  wherever  they 
are  called  ujion  a  local  guaranty  of  the  proper  fee  for 
a  course  of  six  or  twelve  lectures. 

(2)  A  University  Extension  Council  rei)resenting  the 
heads  of  colleges,  universities,  high  schools,  and  acad- 
emies, for  co-operation  with  the  Regents  and  proper  regu- 
lation of  local  lectures,  certificates,  aud  other  details. 
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(3)  The  utilization  of  local  colleges,  academies,  high 
schools,  normal  schools,  public  libraries.  Young  Men  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  church  societies, 
Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circles,  and  unions 
of  tlie  same  (like  those  in  Sj-racuse,  Brooklyn,  and  New 
York)  as  educational  centres  for  the  organization  of  local 
lectures  upon  the  University  Extension  plan.  Experiments 
upon  a  small  scale  should  be  everywhere  encouraged  for 
the  sake  of  developing  both  the  work  and  the  lecturers. 
Expenses  should  always  be  borne  by  the  locality  and  not 
by  the  Regents  or  institutions,  whose  duty  should  be  su- 
pervision and  friendly  co-operation. 

(4)  Training  schools  for  Uuniversity  Extension  lec- 
turers. A  new  generation  of  young  men  should  be 
educated  for  the  higher  service  of  the  people.  These  men 
should  be  "apt  to  teach,"  good  writers,  and  ready 
speakers.  Like  the  younger  generation  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  men,  they  must  "  believe  in  their  work  and 
intend  to  do  it."  Existing  colleges  and  universities,  the 
State  Library  at  Albanj^  college  settlements,  "school  and 
University  Extension"  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  city, 
work  or  observation  at  smnmer  schools,  at  such  popular 
experiment  stations  as  Silver  Lake,  Round  Lake,  and 
Chautauqua,  a  close  study  of  such  admii-able  courses  for 
the  people  as  those  now  given  in  the  Brooklyn  and  Pratt 
Institutes,  and  in  the  schoolhouses  of  New  Yoi-k  city,  and 
those  given  to  teachers  in  the  Central  Park  Museum  of 
Natural  History — these  are  the  ways  and  meaijs  for  col- 
lege graduates  to  learn  by  observation  and  practice  the 
arts  of  lecturing  and  teaching. 

(5)  University  Extension  through  the  press  by  means 
of  syndicate  reports  of  good  lectures,  educational  studies, 
bibliographies,  and  com'ses  of  reading. 


THE     CHARACTER     AND      POLICY     OF     EMPEROR 
WILLIAM    II. 

In  his  article  on  William  II.,  in  the  July  Fonim,  Pro- 
fessor F.  Heinrich  Geffcken  has  nothing  but  good  to  say 
of  the  character  and  policy  of  tlie  young  German  em- 
peror. He  says:  As  prince  the  present  emperor  was 
believed  to  be  a  devoted  pupil  of  Prince  Bismarck.  Tlie 
chancellor  himself  shared  in  this  belief,  and  expected 
upon  the  advent  of  William  II.  to  the  throne,  to  enter 
upon  a  new  lease  of  unlimited  power. 

THE   RUPTURE  WITH  BISMARCK. 

The  first  rupture  came  in  March,  1889,  when  Bismarck 
interfered  with  a  measure  for  the  reform  of  the  income 
tax,  which  the  emperor  had  sanctioned.  Following  this, 
differences  arose  between  the  emperor  and  the  chancellor 
concerning  the  policy  to  be  pursued  with  Russia  and 
Switzerland,  and  then  the  hitch  between  the  policies  of  the 
two  regarding  the  bill  to  make  the  law  against  social 
democracy  a  permanent  one,  the  emperor  taking  the 
stand  in  opposition  to  Bismarck,  that  this  law  had  not 
only  proved  a  barren  one,  but  had  increased  the  power 
of  the  very  party  against  which  it  was  aimed.  The 
Imperial  decree,  February  4,  1890,  in  favor  of  the  protec- 
tion of  women's  and  children's  labor,  was  a  direct  blow 
at  the  chancellor,  who  strenuously  opposed  such  a  meas- 
ure, and  which,  coming  in  the  midst  of  the  elections  for 
the  Reichstag,  resulted  in  a  crushing  defeat  for  him. 

THE   FINAL  CRISIS. 

But  the  final  crisis  came  when  Bismarck,  arranging  for 
a  new  party  combination  to  overthrow  his  opponents, 
attempted  to  form  a  coalition  with  the  Ultramontane 
Centre  party  through   a   confidential  interview   \\ith   its 


leader.  Dr.  Windthorst.  "Bismarck  had  asked  the  em- 
peror that,  in  virtue  of  a  cabinet  order  of  18.V2,  his  col- 
leagues should  be  bound  to  submit  beforehand  to  him  any 
proposals  of  political  importance  before  bringing  them  to 
the  cognizance  of  the  sovereign.  The  emperor  had  refused 
and  insisted  upon  the  cancellation  of  that  oi-der,  and  now 
when  he  heard  of  the  Windthorst  interview  he  called 
upon  the  chancellor,  asking  to  hear  what  had  passed  in 
that  conversation.  Bismarck  declined  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  it,  as  he  could  not  submit  his  intercourse  with 
deputies  to  any  control,  and  added  that  he  was  ready  to 
resign  if  he  no  longer  possessed  his  sovereign's  confi- 
dence. But  he  did  not  send  in  his  resignation  until,  to 
his  astonishment,  an  Imperial  aide-de-camp  came  in  the 
evening  to  remind  him  of  his  words  by  command  of  the 
sovereign."  Even,  Professor  Geffcken  continues,  when 
he  was  thus  compelled  to  offer  his  resignation  he  never 
dreamt  of  the  possibility  of  its  being  accepted,  and  was 
thunderstruck  when  he  received  the  emperor's  speedy 
answer. 

In  the  choice  of  Bismarck's  successor.  Professor  Geffcken 
asserts,  the  emperor  gave  proof  of  his  capacity  to  govern. 
Than  General  von  Caprivi,  he  believes,  a  better  man 
could  not  have  been  chosen  for  the  place. 

MEASURES   OF    REFORM    UNDER    WILLIAM. 

Under  William  II.  a  number  of  important  internal 
reforms  have  been  carried,  chief  among  which  is  the  law 
for  the  protection  of  women  and  children's  labor,  making 
attendance  upon  school  obligatory  during  certain  pei-iods, 
and  preventing  the  misuse  of  children  in  shops  and  do- 
mestic industry,  and  further  providing  that  the  woi-k  of 
women  shall  not  exceed  a  maximum  of  eleven  houre  a 
day. 

HIS   CHARACTER. 

"William  II.  is  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable 
sovereign  of  the  present  time.  He  is  a  modern  man, 
notwithstanding  certain  proclivities  which  still  adhere  to 
him  like  pieces  of  shell  of  an  egg  from  which  the  bird  has 
issued.  With  restless  activity  he  seizes  upon  all  questions 
which  agitate  our  time,  be  they  large  or  small.  To-day 
he  speaks  on  great  European  affairs,  opens  new  issues  to 
German  commerce,  and  proclaims  social  reforms;  to- 
morrow he  opens  an  art  exhibition  and  takes  a  f)ersonal 
part  in  the  performance  of  Wildenbruch's  patriotic 
drama,  '  The  New  Loid. '  He  presides  over  his  council 
and  shows  himself  a  ready  debater,  opens  a  scholastic 
conference,  laying  down  his  educational  plans,  and  inde- 
fatigably  travels  over  his  country  in  order  to  see  every- 
thing with  his  own  eyes." 


THE  QUESTION  OF  COLLEGE  LOCATION. 

In  a  City  or  a  Country  Town  ? 

In  the  July  number  of  The  Chautauqiian  an  interesting 
and  pleasant  symposium  is  presented  on  the  question 
"Where  Should  a  College  be  Located?"  Dr.  Rogers  of 
Northwestern  University,  Prof.  Seelye  of  Amherst,  and 
President  Angell  of  the  University  of  Michigan  speak  for 
the  small  town  or  country  situation,  while  Prof.  Boyeseu 
of  Columbia,  Dr.  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Dr.  Adams  of  Johns  Hopkins  argue  for  the  urban 
location.  There  seems  to  be  a  common  desire  among 
these  gentlemen  to  differentiate  the  more  general  term 
college  into  the  university  and  the  college  preparatory  to 
it,  and  five  of  the  six  agree  that  the  latter  institution  finds 
advantages  of  health,  of  cheapness,  of  quiet,  etc. ,  in  a 
small  town. 

Prof.    Seelye  says,  "  In  my  judgment,  the  tendency  of 
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our  educational  life  will  soon  demand  the  separation  of 
the  college  from  the  university.  The  method  and  spirit 
of  these  two  are  so  different,  and  they  need  such  different 
surroundings  and  adjustments,  that  the  attempt  to  keep 
the  two  together  is  likely  to  injure  both.  The  best  results 
are  likely  to  follow  the  complete  separation  of  the  two, 
giving  to  the  one  the  scope  of  the  city  and  confining  the 
other  to  the  seclusion  and  strength  of  the  country  town." 
President  Rogers  thinks  that  professional  and  technical 
schools  and  especially  colleges  of  law  and  medicine  should 
bo  in  cities  for  the  obvious  advantages  of  proximity  to 
the  courts,  to  the  law  offices,  and  to  the  large  hospitals. 
Both  he  and  President  Angell  lay  stress  on  the  value  of  a 
country  town  location  for  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  in  that 
it  allows  the  creation  of  a  scholastic  atmosphere  inspiring 
close  associations  and  intimacies  of  students.  President 
Angell  says,  "  I  think  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  it 
yet  remains  to  be  demonstrated  that  an  American  college 
can  be  in  an  eminent  degree  successful  in  a  large  city, 
that  it  can  in  fact  be  much  more  than  a  local  school. 
Though  very  large  resources  have  been  expended  on  the 
colleges  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  and 
able  men  have  foi-med  their  faculties,  they  have  been  sur- 
passed in  numbers  and  influence  by  not  a  few  colleges  of 
far  smaller  means  in  smaller  cities  or  in  country  towns." 

FOR   THE   URBAN   LOCATION. 

As  for  the  university  2^*^^  excellence,  Prof.  Boyesen, 
Pi"esident  Harper,  and  Dr.  Adams  are  emphatic  and  im- 
pressive in  their  choice  of  the  city  site.  After  strongly 
advocating  a  country  life  for  boys  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen,  when  preparing  for  the  universitj',  Prof. Boyesen 
says,  "A  university  is  a  collection  of  schools  where  the 
best  facilities  are  offered  for  advanced  study  and  inde- 
pendent research.  ...  It  goes  without  saying  that 
these  schools,  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  age,  require 
an  enormous  apparatus  in  the  way  of  machinery,  labora- 
tories, museums,  libraries,  etc." 

President  Harper  elaborately  groups  his  reasons  for  fa- 
voring the  city  under  four  general  heads,  viz.,  "the  ad- 
vantages to  the  college  in  general,"  under  which  he  shows 
that  the  city  gives  the  college  a  greatei'  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, assures  it  a  larger  and  better  constituency,  and 
coimteracts  the  natural  tendency  to  "isolation  and  scho- 
lasticism, to  narrowness  and  indifference  to  practical 
human  life  " ;  second,  "  the  advantages  to  the  community 
in  general,"  among  which  are  the  influence  of  the  college 
atmosphere,  the  help  afforded  to  laboring  classes,  the 
opportunity  for  university  extension,  and  the  enlarged 
usefulness  of  the  college  museums  and  libraries  and 
teachers.  "The  advantages  to  professors  "  are  obvious; 
and  last,  "  the  advantages  to  students "  are  largely  in- 
cluded in,  or  co-ordinate  with,  the  others.  President 
Harper  argues  that  the  plea  of  morality  is  all  on  the  side 
of  the  city.  "A  bad  man  in  a  country  college  finds  abun- 
dant opportunity.  The  necessity  of  secrecy  cultivates  a 
depraved  and  debasing  kind  of  vice.  Such  a  man  can 
work  havoc  by  corrupting  his  fellow-students  to  an  extent 
which  in  a  city  institution  is  utterly  impossible."  Dr. 
Adams,  too,  says  that  "  country  colleges,  from  their  very 
poverty  of  amusements,  are  exposed  to  evils  more  gross 
than  those  affecting  city  universities."  Ho  takes  a  broad 
and  a  ti'ue  view  in  condemning  any  isolation  of  tlie  great 
centres  of  learning.  "The  idea  that  universities  can 
flourish  apart  from  the  world,  far  from  great  centres  of 
life  and  society,  is  as  false  as  the  whole  theory  of  monas- 
ticism.  .  .  .  The  isolation  of  a  country  college  from  its 
local  surroundings  is  as  bad  for  tlie  institution  as  for  a 
town  to  have  no  railroad  connections. 


"  The  greatest  and  most  successful  universities,  whether 
in  the  ancient  or  the  modern  world,  have  been  in  or  near 
great  cities.  Athens  and  Alexandria;  Paris,  Bologna, 
and  Prague;  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Leipsic  illustrate  this 
fact.  ...  A  great  university  cannot  be  sustained  in  a 
sheep  pasture  or  in  an  academic  village.  A  great  city  is 
the  proper  base  of  support  for  a  republic  of  science, 
literature,  and  art." 


DR.  BRIGGS  ON  THE    LATE   THEOLOGICAL  CRISIS. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs  contributes  an  article 
on  "The  Theological  Crisis"  to  the  Julj'  Xorth  American 
Revieiv.  The  issue  in  the  church  at  the  present  time  is, 
he  declares,  between  dogmaticians  and  traditionalists  on 
the  one  side,  who  hold  that  inspiration  is  verbal  and  that 
the  Bible  is  inerrant  in  every  particular,  and  the  Biblical 
and  historical  students,  on  the  other  side,  who  are  aiming 
to  separate  traditional  dogma  from  the  Scriptures  and  the 
creed.  "  It  must  be  evident  to  every  thinking  man  that 
the  traditional  dogma  has  been  battling  against  philoso- 
phy and  science,  history  and  literature,  and  every  form 
of  human  learning.  In  this  battle  the  Bible  and  the 
ci-eeds  have  been  used  in  the  interest  of  this  dogma,  and 
they  and  the  church  have  been  compromised  therebj-.  It 
is  of  vast  importance,  therefore,  to  rescue  the  Bible  and 
the  creeds  from  the  dogmaticians.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  traditional  dogma  is  doomed.  Shall  it  be 
allowed  to  drag  down  into  perdition  with  it  the  Bible  and 
the  creeds?  The  dogmaticians  claim  that  their  dogma  is 
in  the  creed:  if  we  do  not  submit  to  it,  we  nuist  leave  the 
church.  They  insist  that  their  dogma  is  in  the  Bible  and 
if  we  do  not  accept  it  we  must  give  up  the  Bible.  Bib- 
lical scholars  and  historical  students  propose  to  do  neither 
of  these  things;  on  the  contrary,  to  hold  up  the  Bible  as 
the  supreme  authority  for  the  church ;  to  build  on  the 
creed  as  the  ecclesiastical  test  of  orthodoxy."  The  dog- 
maticians insist  upon  their  utterances,  saj-s  Dr.  Briggs, 
as  if  they  were  orthodox  and  yet  "  in  fact  there  is  not  a 
creed  in  Christendom  that  indorses  them;  there  is  no 
Biblical  authority  for  them ;  they  are  purely  speculations 
and  traditions  without  any  binding  authority  whatever." 
The  questions  at  issue,  he  holds,  are  not  determined  by 
creed  or  church  and  are,  therefore,  beyond  the  range  of 
orthodoxy.  On  these  grounds  he  justifies  his  continuance 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  That  scholastics  and  tradi- 
tionalists have  encased  the  Scriptures  in  speculative  dog- 
mas, lie  asserts  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  men  do  not 
universally  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  H0I3'  Scrip- 
ture. Regarding  the  question  of  inerrancy  he  saj's :  "  No 
word  of  Holy  Scripture,  no  sentence  of  historic  creed 
makes  this  claim  for  the  Bible.  It  is  a  theorj'  of  modern 
dogmaticians.  Biblical  criticism  finds  errors  in  Holy 
Scripture  in  great  numbers.  These  errors  are  in  the 
circumstantials  and  not  in  the  essentials.  They  do  not 
disturb  any  doctrine ;  they  do  not  change  the  faith  and 
life  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
consensus  of  Biblical  scholars  that  the  Bible  is  not  in- 
errant;  and  yet  the  dogmaticians  insist  that  one  error 
destroys  its  inspiration." 

THE   SEAT   OF  AUTHORITY  IN  RELIGION. 

Mr.  Briggs  does  not  beat  about  the  bush  in  stating 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  seat  of  authority  in  religion. 
He  holds  that  men  may  find  God  in  three  ways — the  Bible, 
the  church,  and  the  reason.  "AVhen  I  take  this  position," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  do  not  deny  the  Protestant  position 
that  Holy  Scripture  is  supreme,  I  simjjly  aflirui  that 
where  Holy  Scripture  does  not  work  as  a  means  of  grace 
the  divine  Spirit  may  work  now  as  he  worked  before  the 
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Bible  and  the  church  came  into  existence."  Neither  does 
he  dodge  the  question  of  "progressive  sanctification  after 
death."  This  doctrine,  he  maintains,  is  founded  on  the 
Bible  and  the  creeds.  It  is  in  conflict  with  traditional 
dogma,  but  not  with  anj-  decision  of  the  historic  church. 
It  is  a  doctrine  which  lies  at  the  root  of  purgatory,  but 
is  not  purgatory.  It  is  a  divine  discipline,  not  a  human 
probation.  It  is  in  harmony  with  all  the  doctrines  that 
have  been  defined  in  the  creeds.  It  banishes  from  the 
mind  the  terror  of  a  judgment'  immediately  after  death 
and  the  illusion  of  a  magical  transformation  in  the  dying 
hour,  and  it  presents  in  their  stead  a  heavenly  university, 
a  school  of  grace,  an  advance  in  sanctity  and  glory  in  the 
presence  of  the  Messiah  and  the  saintly  dead,  which  is 
a  blessed  hope  to  the  living  and  a  consolation  to  the  suf- 
fering and  the  dying."  The  results  of  the  present  theo- 
logical crisis  will  be.  Dr.  Briggs  predicts,  the  strengthening 
of  the  foundations  of  Christianity. 


BARON  HIRSCH  ON  PHILANTHROPY. 
Baron  de  Hirsch  gives  his  views  on  philanthropy  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  July.  The  Baron  does  not 
waste  words.  His  plans  and  projects  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  oppressed  Jews  of  Russia  are  described  in  less  than 
four  pages. 

HIS   VIEWS. 

He  considers  himself  as  only  the  temporary  administra- 
tor of  the  wealth  he  has  amassed,  and  holds  it  his  duty 
to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  hard-pressed.  The  great 
work  for  philanthropy  to  accomplish,  he  contends,  is  that 
of  helping  people,  who  must  otherwise  become  paupers,  to 
help  themselves.  This,  in  svun,  is  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  his  whole  philanthropic  scheme.  The  practice  of 
infliscriminate  almsgiving,  he  rightly  maintains,  only 
tends  to  make  more  beggars. 

HIS    PROJECT. 

The  great  work  which  Baron  Hirsch  has  set  about  to 
accomplish  is  to  make  for  the  Russian  Jews  who  have 
just  been  exiled  from  their  homes,  a  place  "  where  they 
can  use  their  powers  freely,  where  they  can  bring  into 
practice  again  the  qualities  they  have  inherited  from  their 
ancestors,  and  finally,  where  they  can  become  useful  citi- 
zens of  a  free  and  secure  country  in  which  the  rights  of 
aU  inhabitants  are  equal."  The  Jew  in  ancient  times  was 
pastoral  in  his  tastes.  Given  an  opportunity, M.  de  Hirsch 
holds,  the  Jew  will  return  to  his  fields  and  his  flocks. 

In  considering  the  plan  of  colonizing  the  Russian  Jews 
in  foreign  lands,  says  Baron  Hirsch,  "  I  naturally  thought 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  liberal  constitution  is  a 
guarantee  of  happy  development  for  the  followers  of  all 
religious  faiths.  Yet  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  to  in- 
crease to  any  great  extent  the  already  enormous  number 
of  Jews  in  the  United  States  would  be  of  advantage 
neither  to  the  country  itself  nor  to  the  exiled  Jews,  for 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  this  new  settlement  should 
be  scattered  through  diff'erent  lands  and  spread  over  a 
large  space,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  opportunity  for  social 
or  religious  rupture.  I  made  a  study  therefore  of  differ- 
ent countries,  and  after  careful  examination  I  have  be- 
come convinced  that  the  Ai'gentine  Republic,  Canada, 
and  Australia  above  all  others,  offer  the  surest  guarantee 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan.  I  expect  to  begin 
with  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  arrangements  for  the 
purchase  of  certain  lands  for  the  settlement  are  now  being 
made." 

Hirsch  is  confining  his  philanthropic  efforts  to  the  relief 
of  one  people  only  that  his  energies  may  not  be  scattered. 
He  believes  that  by  devoting  himself  to  this  one  work  ex 
clusively  he  can  bring  it  to  eventual  accomplishment. 


THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Mr.  Wiman's  Hopeful  Views. 

To  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman  a  better  day  appears  to  be 
dawning  for  the  American  farmer.  In  his  article,  "  The 
Farmer  on  Top  "  in  the  North  American  Revieiv  for  July, 
he  takes  the  position  that  the  demands  for  food  products 
in  the  United  States  is  fast  approaching,  if,  indeed,  it  has 
not  already  reached,  the  immediate  possible  supply,  and 
that  the  one  effect  of  this  relative  increase  in  the  food  de- 
mand will  be  to  raise  the  price  of  all  bread  grains — in  other 
words,  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer. 

HIGH    PRICES    FOR     GRAIN     AND     THE     EFFECT     UPON     THE 

FARMER. 

An  increase  of  say  forty  per  cent,  in  the  paying  power  of 
the  farmer  will  have  the  effect  of  placing  him  "  on  top. " 
"It  will  make  him,"  continues  Mr.  Wiman,  "of  all  classes 
in  the  world,  the  most  prosperous.  He  will  be  the  most 
independent  and  the  most  intelligent  and  prosperous  pro- 
ducer of  his  period,  and  by  organization  and  a  reasonable 
control  of  politics,  which  he  is  likely  to  maintain,  he  will 
probably  dictate  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  nation.  Hav- 
ing attained  prosperity  by  the  operations  of  natural  laws, 
he  will  abandon  the  absurd  theories  under  which,  in  the 
days  of  his  depression,  some  of  his  representatives  sought 
relief  by  laws  made  by  legislation ;  and  it  will  not  be 
sui-prising  if  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  least 
interference  with  trade,  the  least  taxation,  and  the  least 
legislation  will  be  the  popular  movement  setting  in  as  a 
reactionary  sentiment  from  that  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed." 

The  causes  which  have  operated  to  bring  about  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  food  demand  to  the  sujjply,  Mr. 
Wii  an  finds  in  the  rapid  growth  in  the  last  few  years  of 
the  food-consuming  population,  as  compared  with  the 
food  producers,  and  in  the  exhaustion  of  arable  soils. 

HAS    THE    LIMIT    OF   WHEAT   ACREAGE    BEEN   REACHED? 

The  limit  of  the  wheat  acreage  in  the  United  States  has, 
he  maintains,  been  practically  reached,  difficult  to  be 
lieve  as  it  may  seem.  As  one  of  the  most  striking  signs 
of  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  he  cites  the  steady  northern 
trend  of  the  wheat  production  area.  The  people  of  the 
United  States,  once  supplied  with  wheat  from  the  valley 
of  New  York,  are  now  dependent  upon  the  northernmost 
States  for  their  supply.  "When,"  says  Mr.  Wiman,  "the 
regions  that  supply  the  mills  of  Minneapolis  are  ex- 
hausted, as  the  regions,  so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned, 
between  the  Genesee  valley  and  the  valley  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  north  have  been  exhausted,  what  new 
Northern  State  will  step  in  to  supply  the  need  that  will 
be  so  imperative  as  that  of  food?  Abandoned  farms  in 
the  half-dozen  States  of  New  England,  the  exhausted 
soils  in  the  Middle  States,  the  urgent  need  for  expensive 
fertilization  in  numerous  Western  areas,  are  supplemented 
in  suggestiveness  by  the  discovery  of  the  limitations  of 
the  rain  belt  in  Western  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  the 
imiversality  of  the  movement  near  the  Rocky  Mountains 
for  expensive  in-igation  in  wide  areas  of  soil  too  poor 
by  nature  to  be  cultivated  except  by  artificial  aids."  In 
support  of  his  position,  Mr.  Wiman  draws  statistics  from 
the  last  census  and  other  sources.  Thus,  he  shows  that 
while  the  United  States  in  the  decade  1870-80  contrib- 
uted nineteen  millions  of  acres  to  the  world  s  total  In- 
crease of  twenty-two  millions  of  acres,  in  the  decade 
1880-90  it  did  not  contribute  an  acre,  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  bread-eating  world  increased  in  the 
last  ten  yeai'S  eleven  per  cent. 
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Mr.  James  Taylor  on  the  Possibilities  of  the  Northwest  as  a 
Wheat-Growing  District. 

According  to  a  recently  publislicd  article  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  written  by  Mr.  James  W.  Taylor,  United  States 
consul  at  Winnepeg,  Manitoba,  it  would  ajjpear  that  Mr. 
Wiman  has  not  duly  considered  the  possibilities  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest  as  a  wheat-growing  district.  Mr. 
Taylor  makes  the  statement,  based  on  explorations,  that 
between  Hudson's  Bay  and  Lake  Superior  on  the  east,  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  fiftieth  and  six- 
tieth degrees  of  latitude  is  embraced  a  wheat-growing 
district  of  1,200,000  acres  in  area.  This  district  is  com- 
posed of  the  Canadian  provinces,  Manitoba,  Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan,  Kewatin,  Mackenzie,  Athabasco,  Alberta, 
British  Columbia,  and  of  part  of  the  American  territory, 
Alaska. 

GOOD  WHEAT  FIELDS  TO  THE  EXTREME  NORTH  AND  WEST. 

Special  investigations  made  with  the  view  of  determin- 
ing the  adaptability  of  the  northernmost  part  of  this 
district — the  part  concerning  which,  if  any,  there  might 
naturally  be  doubt — to  agriculture  show,  Mr.  Taylor 
writes,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  fertile  and 
that  the  season  is  sufficiently  long  and  warm  to  ripen 
wheat,  oats  and  barley,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  vegetables. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  render  these  lands  in  the 
higher  latitudes  available  for  wheat-growing  purposes 
are  indicated  l)y  Mr.  Taylor:  (1)  The  decrease  in  the 
elevation  of  the  land  as  it  extends  to  the  North.  The 
difference  in  altitude  between  the  land  at  the  extreme 
southern  and  at  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  wheat 
district  is  given  as  equivalent  to  13  degrees  of  latitude, 
climatically  considered.  (2)  The  Pacific  winds  faciUtated 
by  the  interlocking  valleys  of  the  Columbia  and  Missouri 
rivers.  (3)  The  summer  moisture  which  renders  irriga- 
tion north  of  latitude  50  degrees  unnecessary.  (4)  The 
length  of  the  sunnner  day  in  the  northern  latitudes.  (5) 
Maximum  of  fructification  due  to  vigorous  winters,  cool, 
moist  springs  and  dry  summers.  Food  consumers,  as 
against  food  producers,  will  find  some  little  comfort  in 
Mr.  Taylor's  statements.  But  doubtless  Mr.  Wiman's 
forecast  was  intended  to  cover  the  immediate  rather  than 
the  remote  future. 

The  Farmers'  Grievance  as  Presented  by  Col.  Polk. 

Col.  L.  L.  Polk,  engaged  in  the  organization  and  spread 
of  the  Alliance  movement  among  the  farmers,  hears  only 
their  complaints  and  has  never  had  even  a  presentiment 
of  the  approaching  era  of  high  prices  which  Mr.  Wiman 
announces.  The  farmers,  he  holds,  in  his  article  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  July,  are  of  all  persons  the 
most  miserable.  If  they  complain  it  is  not  without  a 
ginevanco,  and  this  grievance,  as  reduced  from  Mr.  Polk's 
discursive  statements,  is  that  their  interests  have  not  been 
properly  cared  for  in  state  and  national  legislatures. 
Representatives  who  havo  been  entrusted  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  farmers  have  betrayed  that  trust.  Col. 
Polk  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  old  Jeffersoniau  maxim  that 
"you  can  legislate  prosperity  or  adversity  on  yourselves." 

Indeed,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  in  a  society  like 
ours  at  tlio  present  stage,  legislation  is  really  the  basis  of 
prosperity;  that  unless  legislation  apjilies  fairly  to  all 
classes,  industry,  skill  and  frugality  count  for  little.  Ho 
is  careful  that  the  importance  of  agriculture  as  a  factor 
of  existing  social  arrangements  is  not  undi>rrat(>(l.  Like 
most  of  the  men  whoso  sympathies  lie  wholly  with  the 
a;':ricultural  class,  he  is  inclined  to  regai-d  farming  as 
the  only  productive  pursuit.  "An  attempt,"  he  says,  "to 
rank  any  vocation  with  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
farming  will  ever  prove  futile."    Holding  to  this  vie^v  it 


would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to  admit  that  the 
merchant  is  as  much  a  producer  as  the  farmer.  But  this 
is  true.  Both  crt>ate  utilities — put  things  in  accessible 
forms  or  places,  and  neither  can  do  more. 


CHARITY   ORGANIZATION    IN    LONDON. 

The  most  noteworthy  paper  in  the  July  Cosmopolitan 
is  the  opening  article  on  "  London  Charities,"  by  Elizabeth 
Bisland.  Its  greatest  significance  lies  in  the  note  of  warn- 
ing against  the  dangers  of  too  great  enthusiasm  and  too 
little  discrimination  in  giving  to  the  poor,  and  it  is  one 
more  tribute  to  the  value,  indeed  the  necessity,  of  a 
scientific  sj-stem  of  relief.  "  The  state  of  mind  of  the 
prosperous  portion  of  the  city  toward  their  less  fortunate 
neighbors  is  a  remarkable  one.  Their  sense  of  duty  to 
them  is  almost  morbid  in  its  intensity,  charity  has  become 
a  passion  as  well  as  a  fashion,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  preachings  of  the  modern  and  socialistic 
Peter  Hermits  have  revived  the  enthusiasm  of  the  old 
crusades,  each  one  outvj'ing  his  neighbor  in  his  haste  to 
assume  the  cross  and  undertake  the  rescue  not  of  the  city 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  of  the  city  of  London.  As 
in  the  older  crusades,  the  enthusiasm  is  confined  to  no  one 
class,  age,  or  sex.  Peers,  cabinet  ministers,  members  of 
Parliament,  clerks,  lawyers,  doctors,  the  clergy,  fashiona- 
ble young  beauties,  princesses,  duchesses,  men  of  fashion, 
retired  army  men,  elderly  single  women  with  no  home 
duties,  busy  mothers,  girls  just  out  of  school,  and  even 
children  at  school — all  take  part  in  this  holy  war  against 
suffering  and  poverty." 

THE  STREAM  OF   PAUPER  CANDIDATES. 

"  Not  only  is  the  recognized  centripetal  power  of  a  great 
city  a  magnet  that  draws  within  the  metropolitan  radius 
all  the  loose  and  wavering  atoms  of  the  nation,  but  this 
reputation  for  magnificent  giving  is  an  irresistible  load- 
stone to  the  pauper  element  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
curious  sentimentalitj'  that  informs  British  politics  in 
unexpected  directions  forbids  the  passing  of  immigration 
laws  such  as  the  United  States  have  found  essential  to 
their  welfare,  and  as  a  consequence,  London  is  an  unde- 
fended pool  into  which  all  the  human  c^esspipes  of  the 
Continent  drain  their  most  degraded  refuse." 

This  wretched  crowd  of  humanity  consists  largely  of 
Polish  Jews,  who  are  cared  for  by  their  own  people,  and 
rarely  come  under  the  patronage  of  the  Poor  Law  estab- 
lishments, but  by  underbidding  native  labor  they  force 
into  pauperism  by  direct  or  indirect  means  the  English 
laborei's  who  cannot  live  so  cheaply. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION   OF   THE   POOR   LAW. 

Under  the  Poor  Law  London  is  divided  into  thirty 
unions,  which  annually  give  relief  to  nearly  100,000 
paupers.  "  In  all  these  unions  there  is  a  casual  ward  for 
wayfarers  and  vagrants;  generally  built  on  the  separate 
system,  in  which  each  inmate  has  a  separate  cell.  On 
entering  he  has  to  take  a  bath,  and  before  leaving  to  do 
a  task  of  work ;  and  rather  than  submit  to  the  fii'st  of 
these  cruel  exactions  many  prefer  to  sleep  m  the  streets 
and  thus  escape  the  dreaded  cleansing." 

Mr.  Goschen's  vigorous  and  able  polic}'  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Local  Government  Board  resulted  in  the 
large  curtailing  of  assistance,  and  the  proportion  of 
paupers  has  fallen  off  from  55.5  to  24.7  in  each  thousand 
of  population.  A  striking  example  of  the  need  of  a 
strict  surveillance  of  relief  administration  is  given  in  the 
comi)arison  of  the  densely  populated  and  povertj'-striken 
AVliitechai)ol  district  with  the  less  crowded  and  exceed- 
ingly opulent  City  Union.     In  the  former,  under  a  strict 
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system,  the  number  of  paupers  during  the  year  was  only 
1303,  while  in  the  carelessly  conducted  union  of  the  city 
there  were  1681. 

THE   CHARITY   ORGANIZATION   SOCIETY. 

Since  1867,  tlie  date  of  its  birth,  the  Charity  Organiza 
tion  Society  has  done  incalculable  good  in  straightening 
not  the  sociological  tangle  caused  by  the  ill-advised  efforts 
of  sentimentalists. 

"  There  are  forty  branches  of  the  society  in  London — 
one  in  each  union  and  in  the  crowded  parishes  too — and 
these  are  managed  by  committees.  There  are  paid 
officers,  whose  duty  is  the  investigation  of  appeals,  and 
as  the  organization  has  extended  its  work  it  has  added 
many  trained  volunteers  to  its  force.  Its  duty  for  the 
most  part  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  applicants  for  aid 
are  worthy,  and  in  what  manner  they  can  best  be  re- 
lieved ;  but  it  also  expends  yearly  in  alms  something  like 
£20,000.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  Church  of  England  charities 
and  many  of  the  Jewish  and  Roman  Catholic  societies 
work  in  harmony  with  this  non-sectarian  body,  but'  so 
far  the  nonconformists  have  been  slow  to  give  or  take 
help,  and  there  are  thousands  of  private  charities  that 
refuse  to  co-operate  and  prefer  to  follow  their  own  unor- 
ganized methods.  The  Charity  Organization  deals  annu- 
ally with  about  2.5,000  cases,  each  case  representing  a  fam- 
ily, and  makes  full  reports  upon  these.  It  has  in  some 
branches  established  saving  banks,  and  has  also  estab- 
lished a  Metropolitan  Provident  Medical  Association,  with 
.30,000  subscribing  members,  by  which  the  poor  co-operate 
to  obtain  the  best  medical  treatment  at  small  individual 
cost." 

The  private  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  "homes,"  and  the 
great  city  guild  charities  are  enumerated  and  described. 
Not  the  least  interesting  are  some  of  the  venerable  insti- 
tutions like  Saint  Katherine's  Hospital,  dating  from  the 
year  1128,  and  the  Trinity  Almshouse  with  its  "double 
row  of  pretty,  tidy  cottages,  models  of  old-fashioned  com- 
fort," situated  in  a  "green  and  peaceful  pleasance,"  and 
its  tiny  church  in  the  centre.  Its  charter  was  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  "as  a  refuge  'for  master  mariners  and 
widows  of  master  mariners.'" 

The  sum  of  Miss  Bisland's  investigations  is  that  London 
has  too  much  charity,  but  that  there  are  charities  and 
charities.  As  she  quotes  from  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  East  End  damsel,  "  They're  bloomin'  wellpauped 
a'ready." 


THE   MUNICIPALITY  OF  PARIS. 

The  third  of  Dr.  Albert  Shaw's  articles  in  The  Century 
on  modern  European  municipalities  is  a  description  of 
"Paris — the  Typical  Modern  City."  To  Americans  more 
than  to  any  other  people  should  such  articles  be  of  value ; 
for  if  we  are  ever  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  shame  of  our 
municipal  governments,  the  means  would  seem  to  lie  in 
lifting  up  our  eyes  and  profiting  by  the  example  of  those 
who  are  strong  where  we  are  weak. 

After  an  introduction,  in  which  he  pays  a  tribute  to  the 
mission  of  Prance,  "to  teach  the  world  a  lesson  of  order, 
system  and  logic,  of  emancipation  and  iconoclasm,"  Dr. 
Shaw  rapidly  reviews  "  The  French  Municipal  System " 
since  the  revolution  of  1789,  and  passes  to 

THE  MECHANISM  OF  PARIS  GOVERNMENT. 

When  the  new  constitution  was  being  made  to  "  march" 
in  1789-90,  Paris  was  given  a  popularly  elected  mayor, 
who  with  sixteen  administrators  performed  the  executive 
work.  These,  together  with  two  councillors  from  each  of 
the  forty-eight  sections  and  thirty-two  aldermen,  145  in 


all.  formed  the  governing  body.  By  the  Directory  and 
after  it  by  Napoleon,  Paris  was  divided  into  twelve  ar- 
rondissements  each  with  its  nominal  "maire,"  the  whole 
undei'  the  charge  of  the  prefect  of  the  Department  of 
the  Soine,  and  practically  it  was  the  obedient  machine  of 
the  emperor.  Since  then  the  system  has  gyrated  with 
the  political  weathervane  fi-om  Napoleon's  tyranny  to 
autonomy,  and  intei'mediate  points.  The  present  organ- 
ization, dating  from  1871,  divides  Paris  into  twenty  ar- 
rondissemeuts,  each  with  its  "  maire  "  and  his  assistants, 
the  ai^pointees  of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine.  The  municipal 
council  consists  of  eighty  members,  four  being  elected 
from  each  arrondissement.  The  "maires"  attend  to  a 
vast  amount  of  routine  work,  and  are  highly  satisfactory 
and  valuable  officers.  By  the  side  of  the  jDrefect  of  the 
Seine  is  the  prefect  of  police,  with  an  official  status  de- 
cidedly sui  generis. 

A   BUREAUCRATIC   POLICE   SYSTEM. 

"The  prefecture  of  police  for  the  Department  of  the 
Seine  was  the  masterpiece  of  Bonaparte's  administrative 
system.  This  police  prefect  was  reconstituted  in  1853  by 
Louis  Najjoleon  as  an  indispensable  part  of  his  centralized 
government." 

The  prefect  "  is  to-day  the  most  unaccountable  and  most 
powerful  man  in  France.  His  functions  are  highly  va- 
ried. He  controls  not  only  the  ordinary  police  that  patrol 
the  streets  and  keep  order,  but  also  the  detectives  and 
officers  who  constitute  the  'police  judiciare,'  and  who 
work  up  criminal  cases.  Besides  these,  he  is  master  of 
the  political  police — the  government's  secret  agents — and 
he  has  in  his  hands  a  secret-service  fund  to  spend  unac- 
countably except  as  regards  his  unmediate  superior,  the 
minister  of  the  interior. 

"  He  was  a  fit  creation  of  such  rulers  as  the  Napoleons, 
but  he  has  no  proper  place  in  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Engaged  as  he  must  be  in  the  secret  service 
of  politics,  he  is  not  the  suitable  person  to  administer  the 
ordinary  police  government  of  a  great  city. 

"  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  jump  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  existing  police  administration  is  not  orderly 
and  efficient.  The  real  protection  that  the  people  have 
against  the  theoretical  absolutism  of  the  prefect  of  police 
lies  in  the  magnificent  organization  of  the  great  machine 
that  the  prefect  superintends.  Every  one  of  the  numerous 
bureaus  is  manned  with  permanent  officials,  who  have 
entered  the  service  upon  examination  and  who  are  pro- 
moted for  merit. " 

PROPOSED   LIBERAL  REFORMS. 

Tlie  two  sorest  points  with  the  libei-al  element  of  Paris 
are  the  humiliatiag  subjection  to  the  prefect  of  the  Seine 
and  this  inscrutable  prefect  of  police.  The  most  note- 
worthy scheme  for  reorganization  is  that  reported  some 
years  ago  by  a  council  committee  headed  by  Sigismuud 
Lacroix.  This  plan  provides  among  other  things  for 
additional  representation  for  the  larger  arroudissements, 
increasing  the  council  to  a  membership  of  109,  for  a 
general  arrondissement  ticket,  which  would  bring  out 
better -known  men  than  the  present  "uninominar'  system, 
and  for  the  election  of  a  mayor  and  his  adjuncts  by  tho 
council  from  its  own  members.  The  routine  work  nov/ 
done  by  the  twenty  "  maires  "  was  to  be  assigned  to  appoin  ■ 
tees  of  the  mayoralty.  "The  council  was  to  have  full 
control  of  taxation  and  finance,  but  could  not  borrow 
money  without  the  direct  ratification  of  the  voters  at  a 
popular  election.  The  municipal  authorities  were  to  have 
entire  management  of  the  education  system,  prinaary, 
secondary,  and  higher." 

But  these  liberal  reforms  are  only  popular  with  liberals. 
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The  propertied  and  educated  classes  stand  up,  with  much 
reason  ou  thoii-  side,  for  the  achninistration  by  the  trained 
oflicials  of  the  general  government. 

How    A   CITY  MAY  BE  LIGHTED.  ^ 

Perhaps  Dr.  Shaw's  paper  is  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive under  the  section  he  calls,  "  The  Best  Lighted 
City  in  the  World." 

"  Like  American  cities,  and  in  this  respect  wholly  unlike 
those  of  England  and  Germany,  French  cities  have  been 
in  the  past,  and  still  are,  wholly  disposed  to  leave  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  illuuiinants  to  private  com- 
panies. But  the  resemblance  between  French  and  Ameri 
can  cities  as  regards  their  management  of  this  important 
service  ends  abrui)tly  with  the  simple  fact  that  they  have 
chosen  to  employ  private  instead  of  public  initiative. 
Municipal  Paris  has  always  fully  protected  public  and 
private  interests  iia  its  dealings  with  lighting  companies. 
Even  yet  American  cities  have  not  thoroughly  learned 
the  simple  lesson  that  thoi-e  can  be  no  real  competiti(m 
between  gas  companies  in  the  same  area,  and  that  it  is 
the  height  of  foolish  stupidity  to  attempt  to  regulate  by 
competitions  a  business  that  is  monopolistic  by  its  very 
nature.  Paris,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  experi- 
mental period  of  public  gas-lighting,  had  seven  or  eight 
different  gas  companies.  But  each  was  restricted  to  its 
own  district ;  each  was  chartered  upon  terms  that  gave  the 
city  authorities  large  control,  each  furnished  its  quota  of 
gas  for  street  lights  and  public  buildings  at  a  price  fixed 
by  charter  contract  and  approximating  actual  cost  of 
manufacture ;  each  paid  a  moderate  street  rental  for  the 
privilege  of  laying  pipes  under  sidewalks ;  each  submitted 
to  a  scale  of  prices  for  private  consumers,  arranged  by 
agreement  with  the  city  upon  the  basis  of  reports  made 
by  commissions  composed  of  scientific  authorities  and 
experts,  each  submitting  to  a  daily  official  examination 
of  the  quality  of  its  gas, and  to  penalties  for  failure  to  reach 
the  standard;  and  each  laid  its  pipes  in  its  respective 
territory  imdor  strict  regulations  respecting  injury  to  the 
pavement  and  the  disturbance  of  traffic. 

"The  six  companies  which  for  some  years  had  been 
engagetl  in  the  distribution  of  gas  to  Paris  were  fused 
into  one  great  company  in  185.5.  Some  of  oin-  American 
cities  have  in  recent  years  been  well-nigh  convulsed  with 
excitem  >nt  and  indignation  because  their  local  gas  com- 
panies had  been  consolidated  or  brought  under  a  unitary 
management.  And  yet  it  ought  to  be  perfectly  obvious 
that  a  consolidated  gas  sujiply  can  be  more  economically 
produced  and  sold.  The  fusion  of  the  Paris  companies 
in  1855  was  effected  only  after  seveial  years  of  negotiations 
between  the  comjianies  and  the  government,  and  it  rested 
upon  ^v  basis  carefully  prescribed.  The  results  were  highly 
beneficial  to  all  parties  concerned." 

The  charter  that  the  present  company  works  under  is 
now  twenty  years  old,  but  is,  nevertheless,  far  more  "en- 
lightened and  satisfactory  "  than  "  any  that  has  been  made 
by  large  American  cities."  "The  Company  must  furnish 
gas  to  individuals  at  a  price  not  exceeding  a  fixed  maxi- 
mum. It  must  supply  gas  for  public  uses  at  what  is 
practically  the  cost  of  manufacture.  It  must  pay  the  city 
200,(X)()(ultimatcly  250,()0())  francs  a  year  for  llie  right  to 
\n\xi  the  streets,"  and  the  methods  of  laj'ing  the  pipes  are 
carefully  jirescribed.  "It  must  pay  a  tax  of  .02  francs  on 
each  cubic  meter  of  gas  sui)plied  to  Paris.  Finally,  it 
must  not  water  its  stock,  but  must  keep  its  capitalization 
at  84,000,000  francs,  and  after  paying  13  13  per  cent, 
out  of  net  profits  as  dividends  it  nmst  divide  the  surplus 
jirofits  with  the  city."  At  the  expiraticm  of  the  charter, 
all  rights  revert  to  the  city.     This  system  results  in  an 


annual  revenue  to  the  city  of  20,000,000  francs.  But 
notwithstanding  this  showing,  which  from  the  light  of 
our  American  municipal  exi)erience  is  simply  wonderful. 
Dr.  Shaw  considers  public  ownership  of  gas  works  would 
be  an  improvement  in  making  easier  rates  for  the  poor 
people  of  the  city. 

Even  more  striking  is  the  "patient,  scientific  systematic 
way  "  in  which  Paris  has  begun  to  introduce  electricity 
for  lighting  purposes.  The  city  is  divided  into  "seven  sec- 
teurs  electriques, "  each  assigned  to  one  of  the  important 
electrical  companies  for  a  short  term  of  years  under 
strictly  specified  conditions.  In  addition,  the  municipality 
has  its  own  central  plant,  where  exiDeriments  are  going 
on,  and  which  serves  as  a  regulator  of  prices.  The  great 
problem  in  our  cities  of  the  disposition  of  w  ires  is  no 
problem  at  all  in  Paris,  where  all  wires  are  laid  under- 
ground without  danger  or  inconvenience. 

Paris  has  within  30  square  miles  a  population  of  2,500,- 
000,  while  Chicago  has  118  square  miles  for  1,100,000 
inhabitants.  The  consequence  is  that  Paris  is  a  "many- 
storied"  city,  and  that  transit  facilities  do  not  present 
such  a  problem  as  in  less  densely  popidated  municipalities. 
However,  the  time  has  come  when  her  omnibus  system  is 
inadequate,  and  a  proposition  for  an  underground  railroad 
system,  fathered  by  the  famous  M.  Eiffel,  is  now  being 
considered;  in  connection  with  which  Dr.  Shaw  says, 
"The  underground  electric  road  is,  in  my  judgment,  to 
be  the  pei-mauent  rapid-transit  system  of  the  world's 
greatest  cities." 

The  section  devoted  to  "Water  Supply  and  Drainage," 
is  succeeded  by  the  heading  "  What  Paris  Does  for  Its  Cit- 
izens and  What  It  All  Costs."  It  costs  the  strikingly 
large  sum  of  $25  for  each  man,  woman  and  child,  but  Dr. 
Shaw  decides  that  the  game  is  quite  worth  the  candle, — 
that  the  "  work  is  done  in  the  most  thorough  and  scientific 
manner,  and  the  money  is  honestly  and  skilfully  applied." 


CUBA   AND   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Mutual  Advantages  of  Annexation. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  United  States  from 
the  annnexation  of  Cuba  to  its  territory  are  strongly 
presented  in  General  Thomas  Jordan's  article  in  the  July 
Forum,  on  "Why  We  Need  Cuba."  In  the  first  place,  he 
shows,  with  the  aid  of  a  map,  that  Cuba  is  a  component 
part  of  our  geographical  system.  Cuba  commands  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  any  maritime  power 
that  should  occupy  this  island  could  easily  make  a  mare 
clausum  of  the  gulf.  In  the  second  place,  he  shows  that 
Cuba  should  belong  to  us  for  commercial  reasons.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  consume  nnich  the  largest 
part  of  all  that  the  island  produces  for  exportation.  He 
gives  the  value  of  our  imports  from  Cuba  between  1859 
and  1889  as  $1,660,000,000.  Our  sugar  imports  from  Cuba 
reached,  in  1888,  as  high  as  71  116  per  cent,  of  the  total 
importations  of  this  product  from  all  quarters  Con- 
cerning the  physical  features  of  the  island,  Mr.  Jordan 
writes:  It  is  7(X)  miles  iu  length,  nowhere  more  than  130 
miles  in  width.  It  has  an  area  of  36,013  square  miles  and 
more  than  1700  miles  of  coast,  exclusive  of  the  numerous 
bays  and  harbors.  The  climate  is,  of  course,  tropical  and 
is  singularly  favorable  to  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  life. 
The  soil  is  well  watered,  exceetlingly  fertile  aad  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  agi-icultui-al  jiroducts,  though 
hardly  15  per  cent,  of  the  land  has  lH>eu  thus  emi)loyed. 
The  mineral  resources  of.  the  island,  it  would  seem,  are 
also  as  yet  undeveloixHl.  "So  rich  and  diversified,"  says 
I\rr.  Jordan  on  this  point,  "have  been  the  agricultural 
res,oui'ces  of  Cuba  during  the  last  fifty  years,  that  atton- 
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tion  has  been  diverted  from  the  great  undeveloped  min- 
eral wealth  of  the  island,  which  includes  gold,  copper, 
lead,  iron,  asphalt,  and  petroleum.  Humboldt  placed 
Cuba  within  the  auriferous  belt  of  this  hemisphere. 
Fi'om  my  own  personal  experience,  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  is  a  future  gold  field  in  the  island  awaiting  profit- 
able exploitation.  As  for  copper,  $19,000,000  worth  of 
that  metal  was  exported  from  the  quarter  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba  to  England  in  the  six  years  preceding  1850.  Iron 
of  the  very  best  description,  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  Bessemer  pig  and  most  desirable  for  mixture  with  our 
own  ores,  has  been  found  iu  large  deposits  in  the  district 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  surface  indications  of  petro- 
leum and  asphalt  also  give  notable  assurance  of  impor- 
tant industrial  results.  Moreover,  the  middle  and  eastern 
sections  of  this  island  are  very  rich  in  timber  for  con- 
struction, including  great  forests  of  m  hogany  and 
valuable  rare  woods  for  the  interior  decoration  of  houses, 
for  cabinet  furniture  and  for  ship-building." 

How  the  Cubans  Regard  Annexation. 

The  native  Cubans  themselves  are,  as  a  body,  in  favor 
of  annexation.  Indeed  so  strongly  evident  is  it  that  the 
future  of  Cuba  lies  in  union  with  the  United  States  that 
the  mother  country  no  longer  feels  sure  of  the  loyalty  of 
even  the  Spaniards  on  the  island.  The  controversy  over 
commercial  reciprocity  with  the  Antilles  has  led  Spain  to 
increase  her  watchfulness  over  Cuba.  Since  the  discus- 
sion began,  writes  in  LipjjincotVs  Mr.  Frank  Burr,  fresh 
from  the  West  Indies,  six  thousand  Spanish  soldiers  have 
arrived  in  Cuba  from  Mach'id.  As  to  the  sentiment  which 
prevails  in  Cuba  towards  annexation  with  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Burr  says:  "The  native  Cuban  prays  for 
that  day  and  pleads  for  its  power, — not  from  the  mer- 
cenary standpoint  from  which  the  Spaniard  looks  to- 
wards the  United  States,  but  with  a  pathetic  and  sincere 
belief  that  across  the  channel  which  divides  Cuba  from 
Florida  lies  his  only  hope.  What  the  Spaniard  feels  for 
his  interests,  the  native  feels  from  his  heart.  Thus  the 
conununion  of  the  two  from  their  different  standpoints  is 
working  out  great  results  and  building  up  a  sentiment 
that  only  needs  to  be  encouraged  to  grow  into  an  all 
powerful  influence." 

Mr.  Burr's  letter  contains  additional  information  to 
that  presented  by  General  Jordan,  concerning  the  re- 
sources of  Cuba :  "  When  the  day  arrives  for  Cuba  to 
assert  herself,  she  will  become  the  new  Eldorado.  Land 
and  property  will  increase  twice  in  value  within  thirty 
days,  and  development  will  spring  as  if  by  magic  through- 
out the  island  where  all  seasons  are  summer. 

"  Education  has  brought  about  this  wonderful  change. 
The  influence  of  the  United  States,  so  ^close  to  this  do- 
main, has  made  itself  felt.  Local  trade  with  Florida,  the 
sale  of  a  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  sugar  and 
tobacco  per  annum  to  the  United  States,  has  done  its 
work.  The  civilizing  influence  of  such  a  splendid  line  of 
steamers  as  the  Ward  line  sails  from  New  York  to  all  the 
ports  of  this  island,  has  been  another  element  of  progress. 
The  new  deal  with  the  United  States  will  send  do\ra  by 
the  Ward  line  alone  twenty  thousand  barrels  of  flour  a 
month  at  half  the  price  that  it  now  costs  the  native  or 
the  Spaniard.  But  there  is  far  more  than  an  increase  in 
trade  in  this  new  arrangement.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a 
great  future. 

"  The  finest  bread  in  the  world  is  made  in  Cuba  from 
American  flour.  For  years  the  flour  had  to  be  shipped 
from  New  York  to  Barcelona,  and  from  there  to  Havana. 
Very  frequently  the  packages  were  not  broken,  or  the 
American  mark  destroyed— again  demonstrating  the  force 


by  which  Spain  exacted  six  dollars  a  barrel  duty  on  the 
yield  of  the  land  wherein  she  found  the  market  for  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  products  she  raised.  While  the  new 
commercial  relation  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
changes  all  this,  it  gives  no  benefit  to  the  home  govern- 
ment, because  it  weakens  its  power  on  the  island,  and 
hastens,  rather  than  postpones,  the  hour  when  i-evolution, 
either  peaceful  or  with  the  sword,  will  change  a  despotism 
to  a  republic,  and  make  new  what  is  now  old  and  worn. 

"  The  sugar-crop  of  Cuba  this  year  is  one  of  the  richest 
ever  raised  on  the  island.  Some  of  the  foremost  planters 
and  experts,  who  have  watched  its  growth  with  pride, 
estimate  that  it  will  reach  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tons;  others  claim  that  it  will  be  eight  hundred 
thousand  tons.  Tobacco,  it  is  said,  will  touch  a  higher 
figure  than  ever  before.  And  the  United  States  is  the 
market  for  the  great  bulk  of  all  this  wealth  of  the  soil, 
and  there  is  no  other  in  sight.  Spain  cannot  take  the 
yield  and  pay  for  it.  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
the  other  great  countries  have  enough  sweets  of  their 
own,  and  their  dealings  with  the  sad  and  silent  island  are 
limited  and  of  no  particular  consequence.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  America  should  be  the  beacon-light 
towards  which  the  gaze  of  Cuba  is  I'iveted?" 


A  TAX  ON  INHERITANCE. 
Advocated  as  a  Measure  of  Reform  by  Professor  Ely. 

Professor  Richard  T.  Ely,  writing  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review  for  July,  advocates  a  reform  in  the  laws  of 
inheritance  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  an  improved 
condition  of  society  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  He  does  not  regard  the  taxation  of  inheritance  as 
a  violation  of  the  rights  of  private  property.  "The  right 
of  inheritance,"  he  says,  "is  one  right,  and  the  right  of 
private  property  is  another  and  a  distinct  right.  He  has 
made  but  little  progress  in  the  fundamental  pi-inciples  of 
jurisprudence  who  does  not  see  how  clearly  separated  are 
those  two  rights.  The  right  of  property  means  an  exclu- 
sive right  of  control  over  a  thing,  but  the  light  of  inheri- 
tance means  the  transfer  of  this  right  in  one  manner  or 
another.  If  there  is  no  will,  it  means  the  right  of  some 
one  to  succeed  to  pi-operty,  and  this  right  is  a  product  of 
positive  law.  If  a  will  is  made,  the  right  of  inheritance 
means,  not  an  exclusive  right  of  control  vested  in  a 
person,  but  the  light  of  a  person  to  say  who  shall  exercise 
the  right  of  property  over  things  which  were  his  while 
he  was  living,  after  he  is  dead,  and,  consequently,  after 
he  has  lost  all  rights  of  property,  because  the  dead  have 
no  proprietary  rights  whatever." 

As  against  the  general  belief  that  man  has  a  natural 
light  to  say  what  shall  become  of  his  property  after  he  is 
dead.  Professor  Ely  shows  that  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  world's  history  the  right  of  free  testamentary  dis- 
position of  property  was  not  recognized  The  right  of 
such  disposition  of  property  was  introduced  by  the  Roman 
law  and  the  continuous  practice  of  this  privilege  imder 
law,  has  so  formed  opinion  that  now  we  look  upon  wnat  it 
provides  I'egarding  the  inheritance  of  propei'ty  as  natur- 
ally right,  although,  in  different  countries  or  states,  Dr. 
Ely  adds,  the  regulation  of  inheritance  by  law  varies. 
The  chief  purpose  of  a  law  regulating  inheritance  is, 
Professor  Ely  avers,  the  preservation  and  security  of  the 
family;  its  second  pui^iose.  the  welfare  of  society  in 
general.  Regarding  our  present  inheritance  laws  he  says 
they  make  careful  provision  for  the  rights  of  the  wife, 
but  do  not  provide  adequately  for  children,  except  when 
no  will  is  made.     Then,  he  adds,  the  provision  made  for, 
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both  -wife  and  children  by  our  laws  is  perhaps  as  satis- 
factory as  could  be  desired. 

The  right  of  disposing  of  property  by  will,  Professor 
Ely  would  leave  intact — with  the  clear  recognition  that 
"this  is  a  matter  over  which  the  law  has  control,  and  that 
no  human  being  has  a  right  to  say  what  shall  take  place 
on  this  earth  or  what  use  shall  be  made  of  anything  he 
may  leave,  after  he  is  dead  and  gone  "—but  recommends 
that  a  graduated  tax  varying  from  1  to  20  per  cent,  be 
levied  ui)on  inheritances  of  every  sort  exceeding  a  certain 
minimum  amount.  In  the  absence  of  a  will  the  right 
of  inheritance,  he  holds,  should  reach  only  as  far  as  the 
real  family  feeling  does.  "Intestate  inheritance  should 
include,  perhaps,  those  who  are  nearly  enough  related  so 
that  they  can  trace  descent  from  a  common  great-grand- 
father, but  none  who  are  more  distantly  related.  .  .  . 
Any  provisi(in  for  a  more  distant  relative  should  be  made 
by  will,  just  the  same  as  provision  for  any  one  who  is 
not  related  at  all."  All  proi)erty  which  is  not  willed 
away  and  does  not  fall  to  some  heir  recognized  by  law 
should  fall  to  the  state. 

The  line  of  reform  proposed  in  his  article  will  stand, 
Pi-ofessor  Ely  believes,  every  test.  With  respect  to  the 
family  he  holds  that  it  will  tend  to  tlie  development  of 
this  institution  "  far  better  than  the  existing  laws  in  the 
United  States.  It  recognizes  the  solidai-ity  of  the  family. 
The  husband  is  responsible  to  the  wife  and  the  wife  to 
the  husband,  and  both  are  responsible  for  the  children 
they  have  brought  into  the  world.  It  co-ordinates  rights 
and  duties." 

Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  society,  this  pro- 
posed reform  "  diffuses  property  widely,  and  results  in  a 
great  number  of  families  with  an  ample  competence,  and 
tends  to  prevent  the  growth  of  plutocracy.  It  is  these 
families  with  a  competence  lifting  them  above  a  severe 
struggle  for  bare  physical  necessities,  which  carry  for- 
ward the  world's  civilization.  It  is  from  these  families 
that  the  great  leadei-s  of  men  come,  and  not  from  either 
of  the  two  extremes  of  society,  the  very  rich  or  the  very 
poor,  both  of  which  extremes  we  wish  to  abolish.  Ex- 
cessive wealth  discourages  exertion,  but  a  suitable  reform 
of  the  laws  of  inheritance  will  remove  from  us  many  idle 
persons  who  consume  annually  immense  quantities  of 
wealth,  but  contribute  nothing  to  the  support  of  the  race; 
and  who,  leading  idle  lives,  cultivate  bad  ideals  and 
disseminate  social  poison." 

The  Tax  Favored  by  Professor  Buchanan. 

Less  calm  in  the  treatment  of  the  question  of  a  tax  on 
inheritances  is  Professor  J.  R.  Buchanan  in  the  June 
Areyia.  ""VVliat  right,"  he  exclaims,  "hare  the  million- 
aires to  say  how  the  world  shall  be  managed  after  they 
have  left  it?  What  right  to  say  that  when  they  have 
established  a  dangerous  inequality,  posterity  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  make  it  perpetual?"  They  have  no  right,  he 
replies,  "no  right  but  what  we  in  our  justice  or  in  our 
good-nature  give  them."  Holding  that  wealth  is  the 
product  of  the  nation  and  that  imder  no  circumstances 
could  man  by  himself  accumulate  wealth,  he  denies  that 
it  Ixilongs  to  the  millionaire  to  disiwso  of  even  while  he 
lives.  Man  exercises  this  privilege  during  life  only  by 
the  grace  of  society,  he  would  setnu  to  say.  Professor 
Buchanan  believes  that  it  would  be  better  for  society  "  if 
all  inheritance  of  wealth  were  forbidden,  and  every  boy 
and  girl  reciuired  to  begin  life  with  a  few  hundred  dollars 
and  gain  the  jKisition  they  deserved  by  their  own  abilities 
alone."  The  rights  of  tlie  commonwealth  over  inherited 
wealth  i.s,  he  cites  instances  to  .sliow,  already  rei-ognized 
by  law.     Switzerland  ha.s  gone  farther  than  any  other 


country  in  applying  the  principle.  The  State  of  New 
York  derived  in  1888  over  a  million  dollars  from  a  tax 
on  inheritances,  and  the  proposition  to  impose  such  a  tax 
is  under  discussion  in  Massachusetts  and  other  States  of 
the  Union  at  the  present  time. 


THE  SWISS  AND  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONS. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McCrackan,  in  the  July  number  of  the  Arena, 
compares  the  Sw  iss  and  American  constitutions,  the  chief 
points  of  likeness  and  disagreement  between  which  are 
l^resented  in  the  following  quotations: 

"There  are  two  institutions  in  the  Swiss  state  which 
bear  a  very  strong  likeness  to  corresponding  ones  in  our 
own.  Both  countries  have  a  legislative  sj-stem  consisting 
of  two  houses,  one  representing  the  people  numerically, 
and  the  other  the  cantons  or  states  of  which  the  Union  is 
composed,  and  both  possess  a  supreme  court,  which  in 
Switzerland  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Federal  Tribunal. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Swiss  consciously  imi- 
tated these  American  institutions,  but  in  doing  so  they 
certainly  took  care  to  adapt  them  to  their  own  particular 
needs,  so  that  the  two  sets  of  institutions  are  by  no  means 
identical. 

"The  Swiss  National  Council  and  Council  of  States, 
forming  together  the  Federal  Assembly,  are  equal,  co- 
ordinate bodies,  performing  the  same  functions,  whereas 
our  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  have  particulai" 
duties  assigned  to  each,  aiul  the  former  occupies,  in  a 
measure,  a  subordinate  position  to  the  latter.  The  Swiss 
houses  meet  twice  a  year  in  regular  sessions,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  June  and  the  first  Monday  in  December,  and 
for  extra  sessions  if  there  is  special  unfinished  business  to 
transact.  The  National  Council  is  composed  at  present  of 
147  members,  one  representative  to  every  20,000  inhab- 
itants. Every  citizen  of  twenty-one  is  a  voter,  and  every 
voter  not  a  clergyman  is  eligible  to  this  National  Council. 
(The  exclusion  of  the  clergy  is  due  to  dread  of  religious 
quarrels,  with  which  the  pages  of  Swiss  histor}-  have 
been  only  too  frequently  stained.)  A  general  election 
takes  place  every  three  years.  The  salary  of  the  repre- 
sentatives is  four  dollars  a  day,  which  is  forfeited  by 
non-attendance,  and  about  five  cents  a  mile  for  travelling 
expenses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Council  of  States  is 
composed  of  forty -four  members,  two  for  each  of  the 
twenty -two  cantons.  The  length  of  their  terms  of  office 
is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  cantons  which  elect 
them,  ami  in  the  same  manner  their  salaries  are  paid  out 
of  the  cantonal  treasuries. 

"The  attributes  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Tribunal,  though 
closely  resembling  those  of  our  Supreme  Court,  are  not 
identical  with  them,  for  the  Swiss  conception  of  sove- 
reignty of  the  peoi)le  is  quite  different  from  our  own. 
Their  Federal  Assembly  is  the  repository  of  the  national 
sovereignty,  and,  therefore,  no  other  body  can  override 
its  decisions.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
tests  the  constitutionality  of  laws  passed  by  Congress 
which  may  be  submitted  to  it  for  examination,  thus 
placing  itself  as  arbiter  over  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  Federal  Tribunal  must  accept  as  final  all 
laws  which  have  passed  through  the  usual  channels,  so 
that  its  duty  consists  merely  in  applying  them  to  particu 
lar  cases  without  questioning  their  constitutionality." 

There  is,  he  shows,  a  striking  difference  between  the 
Federal  Council  and  our  i)residential  office.  "  The  Swiss 
constitution  does  not  intrust  the  executive  power  to  one 
man,  as  our  own  does,  l)ut  to  a  Federal  Council  of  seven 
members,  acting  as  a  sort  of  Board  of  Administration. 
These  seven  men  are  elected  for  a   fixed   term  of  three 
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years,  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  whole  body  of  voters 
throughout  the  country,  by  the  two  Houses,  united  in 
joint  session.  Every  year  they  also  designate,  from  the 
seven  members  of  the  Federal  Coimcil,  the  two  persons 
who  shall  act  as  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation.  The  Swiss  president  is,  therefore, 
only  the  chairman  of  an  executive  board,  and  presents 
a  complete  contrast  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  virtuallj'  a  monarch,  elected  for  a  short  reign." 

Switzerland  as  a  Neutral  Power. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July,  Mr.  McCrackan  dis- 
cusses "The  Neutrality  of  Switzerland."  His  paper  is 
for  the  most  part  retrospective.  Perpetual  neutrality 
was  guai-anteed  to  Switzerland  by  the  powers  of  Europe  in 
congress  in  181.5.  But  it  is  one  thing,  as  Mr.  McCrackan 
says,  to  be  endowed  with  this  privilege  of  perpetual  neu- 
trality, and  quite  another  matter  to  maintain  it  inviolate. 
Looked  at  from  a  purely  miUtary  point  of  view,  Swit- 
zerland could  not,  of  course,  hope  to  withstand  for  any 
length  of  time  the  invasion  of  any  one  of  the  great 
European  powers.  The  preservation  of  her  neutrality 
rests  wholly  on  other  and  moral  ground.  "  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Europe  at  the  congress  in  Vienna 
gave  her  woi'd  to  Switzerland  that  her  neutrality  should 
be  respected ;  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  trustwoith 
iness  of  international  agreements  in  general  is  at  stake. 
It  seems  hardly  likely  that  any  of  the  rival  powei-s 
would  be  willing  to  incur  the  odiiun  of  being  the  first  to 
bi'eak  this  engagement  with  a  small  but  highly  respected 
and  useful  state.  Public  opinion  the  world  over  would 
promptly  turn  against  that  nation ;  and  even  Bismarck 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  worth  something 
to  have  the  moral  support  of  outsiders  in  a  great  con- 
test." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  McCrackan  says :  "  It  may  be  that  the 
example  of  Switzerland  is  destined  to  accomplish  great 
results  in  the  world's  history,  for,  in  truth,  there  are 
tremendous  possibilities  in  this  principle  of  perpetual 
neutrality.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  supplies  means  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  semblance,  if  nothing  better,  of  permanent  inter- 
national peace.  There  are  at  present  several  other 
neutral  states,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  powers  to 
extend  this  privilege  gradually  to  all  the  contested  points 
on  the  map  of  Europe  in  order  to  make  war  unnecessary 
and  in  time  imxjossible."  To  be  sure,  this  is  the  "only" 
requisite. 


THE   UNION   OF  THE  AUSTRALIAS. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  July  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  is  awarded  the  post  of  honor  with  a  short  article, 
in  which  he  gossips  pleasantly  conceining  the  Australian 
peoples  of  the  British  stock  who  are  engaged  in  the 
grandest  of  all  human  work,  the  founding  of  a  great  free 
nation.  He  teUs  us  that  of  the  3,226,000  persons  distrib- 
uted in  the  six  states  of  the  proposed  Australasian  com- 
monwealth there  is  in  no  part  of  the  Bi'itish  dominions  a 
population  so  thoroughly  British. 

BRITONS  all! 

Notwithstanding  some  faint  'sprinklings  of  German, 
French,  and  Italians,  the  elements  of  the  coming  nation 
are  free  from  the  taint  of  foreign  blood.  Already  the 
native-born  Australians  more  than  double  the  number  of 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
destitution  in  the  land,  and  nowhere  is  there  a  group  of 
school  children  without  a  school.     For  an  industrious  man 


who  knows  how  to  work  out  his  own  self-help  the  eai-th  has 
no  better  field  than  Australia.  But  although  not  only 
the  aspiration  for  national  life  but  the  material  conditions 
of  nationhood  are  to  be  found  in  Australia,  the  federal 
idea  has  not  yet  crystallized  into  a  clear  foi"m  in  many 
minds.  The  average  politician,  whose  mind  has  been 
enervated  by  the  struggle  for  the  publican's  vote,  and 
wJdo  falls  into  the  narrowest  ruts  of  provincialism,  finds 
the  federal  idea  too  large  and  weighty  for  him.  Never- 
theless, the  federal  cause,  which  was  first  pleaded  twenty - 
five  years  ago  by  Wentworth  and  Gavan  Duffy,  is  marching 
steadily  on  to  assured  success.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  declares 
that  the  new  order  of  things  will  be  firmly  rooted  long 
before  the  close  of  the  century. 

THE    NEW    CONSTITUTION. 

Speaking  of  the  scheme  approved  of  by  the  Conference, 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  says: — 

"  It  contemplates  throughout  a  loyal  union  with  the 
Empire,  and  the  sublime  and  entrancing  idea  of  a  future 
world-wide  confederation  of  the  English-speaking  race 
must  have  influenced  at  progressive  stages  the  minds  of 
its  framers." 

The  following  is  his  account  of  the  constitution  drafted 
for  Australia: — 

"it  provides  for  a  federal  parliament,  consisting  of  a 
house  of  representatives,  based  upon  the  widest  popular 
suffrage  and  modelled  on  the  type  of  the  existing  House 
of  Commons;  and  a  senate  modelled  from  the  representa- 
tive character  of  the  illustrious  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  without  its  executive  functions.  All  through  the 
principle  of  responsible  government  is  preserved  and  skil- 
fully adapted  to  the  inherent  conditions  of  a  federation. 
It  calls  into  existence  an  executive  of  the  English  pattern 
— a  representative  of  the  crown  acting  politically  with 
the  advice  of  responsible  ministers ;  and  it  makes  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  exercise  of  the  popular  will  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  a  frequent  reference  to  the 
electors  of  the  country.  It  creates  an  Australian  judi- 
ciary which,  besides  conducting  the  ordinary  judicial 
business  of  the  commonwealth,  would  enable  appeals 
from  the  supreme  courts  of  the  several  states  to  be  made 
with  the  legal  assistance  of  professional  men  familiar  with 
the  laws,  usages,  and  conditions  of  the  country.  It  is 
not  disfigured  by  any  attempted  restraint  upon  the  free 
spirit  of  a  free  people." 

So  sanguine  is  Sir  Henry  Parkes  of  the  birth  of  this 
new  nation,  that  he  thinks  it  possible  and  by  no  means 
impracticable  before  the  close  of  1892,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  great  consummation  cannot  be  held  back  by 
any  untold  cause  of  events  beyond  the  year  189.3. 

"  The  churches  even  now  have  awakened  to  the  advan- 
tages to  church  government  and  discipline,  and  to  the 
organization  of  spiritual  effort,  which  would  come  by 
federation.  The  primate  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
cardinal  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  heads  of  most  of 
the  Nonconformist  churches,  I  am  assured,  are  fervent 
federationists.  The  far-seeing  men  engaged  in  commerce 
are  federationists.  The  men  of  enterprise  of  all  classes 
are  federationists.  The  men  who  have  chosen  as  their 
calling  the  pursuit  of  literature,  more  especially  those 
conducting  the  higher  class  of  new.spapers,  are  federation- 
ists. In  two  years  more  the  whole  Australian  population 
will  be  welded  into  one  enthusiastic  body  of  federation- 
ists." 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  dismisses  the  opposition  of  the  repub- 
licans in  a  contemptuous  paragraph.     He  says: — 

"  Men  who  really  have  faith  in  nothing  profess  to  be- 
lieve in    the   necessity  for  some  organic  change  in  the 
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THE  REyiEU^  OF  REFIEIVS. 


free  govcrnmout  whit-li  shelters  their  useless  lives.  But 
the  dominant  feeling  of  tlie  Australian  populations  is 
sounded  loyal  to  the  liberal  institutions  and  the  noble 
mission  of  the  Enii)ire.  "Without  eause  for  separation  it 
is  hardly  within  the  range  of  probability  that  the  young 
nation  would  separate  at  the  bidding  of  the  most  worth- 
less part  of  her  i)opulation.  She  will  be  true  to  the 
builders,  and  set  her  face  against  the  destroyers." 

Of  this  the  Sidney  Bulletin  will,  no  doubt,  have  some- 
thing to  say,  and  will  say  it  with  all  the  more  effect  be- 
cause the  protectionists  and  labor  i)ai-ty  have  just  de- 
feated Sir  Henry  at  the  general  election  of  New  South 
Wales. 


departments  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  to  the  localiz;\l 
Ijarliament  or  grand  committee,  and  to  one  another. 
It  is  a  problem  of  enormous  difficulty;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  it  is  insoluble." 


HOW    TO    FEDERATE   THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE. 

Professor  Cyril  Ransome  discusses  this  question  under 
the  title  "Wanted,  a  Statesman,"  in  the  Contemporary 
lieriew  for  July.  He  passes  in  review  several  schemes, 
and  sums  up  strongly  in  favor  of  admitting  colonial 
representatives  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  noted  that  such  a  plan 
would  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  precedent,  for 
Henry  VIII.  at  the  same  time  when  he  called  members 
from  Cheshire  and  from  Wales  called  them  also  frona 
Calais,  and  members  from  Calais  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  full  rights  of  membership,  down  to  the 
time  when  the  towTi  was  lost  to  the  English  crown.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
at  least  one  other  colonial  power,  for  members  for  Mar- 
tinique and  Algeria  sit  in  the  French  House  of  Deputies. 
It  is  in  accord,  too,  with  the  views  of  Burke,  who  would 
have  wished  to  see  colonial  representatives  at  Westmin- 
ster had  the  conditions  of  time  and  space  rendered  such 
an  experiment  possible  in  his  day.  It  seems  also  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  prime  mini.ster." 

In  the  second  place,  the  shrinkage  of  the  world  has 
made  the  representation  of  the  colonies  at  Westminster  a 
very  simple  matter,  and  if  the  basis  of  the  representation 
throughout  the  Empire  were  to  be  taken  at  one  member 
for  every  00,000,  we  should  have  a  House  of  Commons 
numbering  8133  members.  In  tlio  United  States,  the  scale 
is  one  member  to  every  170,000,  which  would  give  a 
House  of  Commons  of  294.  In  the  third  place,  there 
would  have  to  be  some  readjustment  of  functions.  To 
meet  this  difficulty  Mr.  Rausoiae  makes  the  following 
suggestion: — 

"It  would  clearly  be  inadmissible  for  the  colonial 
representatives  to  sit  and  vote  upon  all  affairs  as  the 
members  for  Calais  did  in  the  old  days.  They  would  not 
wish  it,  and  we  should  not  allow  it.  The  problem  to  be 
solved,  therefore,  is  narrowed  down  to  the  discovery  of 
some  plan  by  which  a  distinction  could  be  drawn  between 
Imperial  and  local  affairs,  the  one  to  bo  the  province  of 
the  House  as  a  whole,  the  other  of  the  representatives  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Three  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
case  present  themselves  immediately — (1)  A  large  exten- 
sion of  the  system  of  local  government,  which  should 
rctluce  to  a  mininuun,  even  if  it  could  not  eventually  get 
rid  of,  the  domestic  business  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
of  the  several  sections  of  it,  possibly  carrying  with  it  the 
reduction  of  membership  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  in 
excliange  for  the  constitution  of  a  local  assembly ;  (2)  The 
free  use  of  the  expedient  of  grand  conunittees  constituted 
on  the  lines  of  the  several  sections  of  the  United  King- 
dom; (3)  The  withdrawal  of  colonial  membei's  when 
business  was  in  hand  which  the  speaker  defined  as 
domestic.  In  all  these  cases  Die  constitutional  crux 
would  lie  in  determining   the  ri'latious  of  the   heads   of 


THE   CHILIAN   WAR. 

]Many  readers  will  be  grateful  for  the  extremely  lucid 
account  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Chili  which  is 
contributed  by  an  anonymous  writer  to  the  lievue  des 
Deux  Mondes  for  June  15th.  A  map  alone  is  wanted, 
and  that  may  be  foimd  in  any  atlas. 

First  of  all,  we  are  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Chilian 
constitution  which  was  established  in  1833,  and  has  until 
lately  sufficed  for  the  needs  of  the  republic.  The  legis- 
lative power  is  composed  of  two  chambers — one  of  depu- 
ties elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  a  triennial  session, 
the  other  of  senators,  elected  also  by  universal  suffrage, 
but  only  renewable  by  half  its  number  every  three  years. 
The  members  are  not  paid.  The  vote  is  by  ballot  and 
accumulative.  There  is  one  deputy  for  every  40,000 
inhabitants  and  one  senator  for  every  three  deputies.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president  who  is  elected 
for  five  years,  by  a  restricted  form  of  suffrage,  and  is 
not  eligible  for  re-election  until  five  years  since  his  last 
tenure  of  office.  Duiing  the  five  years  of  office  he  is 
irremovable.  His  power  is  constitutionary,  limited  by  a 
cabinet  of  six  ministers,  responsible  not  to  him,  but  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  no  act  of  state  is  valid 
unless  countersigned  by  at  least  one  of  the  responsible 
ministers.  The  population  of  Chili  is  8,200,000  people. 
Its  extent  is  about  ouce  and  a  half  as  big  as  France.  Its 
finances  ever  since  the  cou\ailsion  of  1833  have  been  in  a 
satisfactory  condition,  the  revenue  annually  exceeding 
the  expenditure  and  the  public  debt  amoimting  to  little 
more  than  one  year's  receipts.  At  the  beginning  of  1889 
there  was  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  of  150,000,000  of 
francs.  Political  parties  divided  themselves  before  the 
present  troubles  into  Liberal  and  Conservative,  the 
Liberal  being  very  much  in  the  Ascendant.  In  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  the  proportion  in  a  total  of  120  members 
was  100  Liberals  and  twenty  Conservatives.  In  the 
Senate  out  of  a  total  of  forty,  thirty-five  were  Liberal 
and  five  were  Conservative.  The  questions  which  chiefly 
agitated  them  were  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  to 
interfere  with  affairs  of  state,  public  instruction,  and 
municipal  laws.  The  Conservative  party  was  clerical 
and  reactionary,  but  too  weak  to  create  more  than  a 
wholesome  deliberation  in  the  acts  of  the  Parliament. 
Chili,  before  the  war,  may  therefore  be  described  as  an 
almost  ideal  republic,  rejoicing  in  regular,  moderate,  and 
upright  government,  sound  finances,  and  a  happy  im- 
munity from  internal  troubles  and  ext(M-ual  complica- 
tions. 

With  the  accession  of  President  Balmaceda,  in  1880,  a 
change  began  to  creep  over  the  face  of  things.  The 
effects  of  it  were  not,  however,  immediately  apparent, 
for  his  first  care  was  devoted  to  strengthening  his  own 
hand  by  the  conciliation  of  opposing  factions  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  Lower  House.  By  this  time  he  was  strong  enough 
to  act.  The  year  1889  was  reached,  and  he  had  to  face 
the  fact  that  he  had  only  two  more  j'ears  of  jiower.  It 
was  impossible  that  ho  should  himself  continue  in  office 
beyond  the  month  of  September  of  1891 ,  but  he  began  to 
prepare  the  candidature  of  one,  the  yoimgest  in  office, 
and  least  considered  of  his  ministers,  M.  Enrique  San- 
fuento.  JI.  Sanfuento  had  by  a  certain  arrogance  and 
departure  from  the  named  customs  of  ministerial  solidai'- 
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ity  created  a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  iu  the  minds  of 
many  politicians,  aqd  when  it  was  seen  that  the  president 
was  preparing  to  force  him  as  a  successor  ujion  the  Chil- 
ian people,  an  important  split  took  place  iu  the  Liberal 
party.  Efforts  were  made  to  represent  to  the  president 
the  impossibility  of  what  he  wished  to  do.  He  appeared 
to  yield.  Ministerial  changes  took  place  by  which  the 
influence  of  M. Sanfuento  was  temporarily  lessened;  but 
no  sooner  was  Parliament  prorogued  than  M.  Balmaceda 
profited  by  the  opportunity  to  dismiss  his  ministry  and 
to  form,  in  January,  1890,  another  cabinet  composed 
entirely  of  his  personal  friends.  There  was  no  doubt  of 
the  opinion  of  Parliament  upon  this  action.  Efforts  to 
secure  a  majority  for  the  government  were  vain.  The 
ministry  resigned  in  May.  The  president  formed  an- 
other ministry  equally  composed  of  personal  fi'iepds,  and 
as  steps  of  this  kind  are  always  in  the  downward  direc- 
tion, the  new  ministry  were  less  scrupulous  than  their 
predecessors.  They  could  not  obtain  a  majority;  they 
obtained,  instead,  a  vote  of  censure.  They  resolved  to 
remain,  none  the  less,  in  office.  Parliament  refused  to 
vote  the  estimates.  After  this,  the  race  towards  disorder 
grew  more  rapid.  What  the  opinion  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  could  not  effect  the  public  took  upon  itself  to 
do.  Indignation  meetings  were  held;  riots  were  immi- 
nent. A  delegation  of  leading  citizens  of  Santiago  waited 
upon  the  president  to  present  a  respectful  remonstrance. 
The  president  at  first  refused  their  offers  of  mediation; 
but  a  financial  deadlock  cannot  be  indefinitely  prolonged 
— a  little  later  he  was  glad  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Santiago  to  endeavor  to  arrange  matters, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  negotiation  a  compromise  was 
agreed  upon.  A  new  ministry  was  constituted  under  the 
premiership  of  M.  Prats,  a  man  of  proved  ability,  who 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Parliamentary  party.  The 
Conservative  party  was  for  the  first  time  in  twenty 
years  represented  in  the  cabinet.  A  government  pro- 
gramme was  adopted  which  included,as  a  principal  article, 
absolute  neutrality  in  the  matter  of  the  presidential 
election,  the  country  was  appeased,  Parliament  voted  the 
estimates :  all  seemed  to  be  going  well. 

M.  Balmaceda  had,  however,  only  repeated  the  policy 
with  which  he  had  inaugurated  his  presidential  rule.  He 
had  pacified  parties  in  ord'er  to  command  a  solid  majority. 
The  new  ministry  soon  foimd  themselves  to  be  mere 
dummies.  The  president  was  practically  governing  with- 
out them.  The  cabinet  protested.  They  required  more 
ability  of  action.  A  test  case  arose  iu  their  request  to 
be  permitted  to  make  the  appointment  of  certain  prefects 
who  held  their  positions  ostensibly  because  they  were 
prepared  to  support  the  candidature  of  M.  Sanfuento 
for  the  post  of  president.  M.  Balmaceda  refused  the 
desii-e  of  his  cabinet.  The  ministry  resigned.  The  es 
timates  being  voted,  M.  Balmaceda  had  no  further  need 
of  opposition.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  recall  his  old 
friends  to  power,  and  immediately  afterwards,  to  bring 
a  fortnight-old  sermon  to  a  close.  In  this  way  he 
avoided  votes  of  censure,  but  the  committee  of  both 
Houses,  which  is  charged  in  the  Chilian  constitution  with 
the  duty  of  watching  over  the  public  welfare  during  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  has  the  right  under  excep- 
tional circumstances  to  call  upon  the  president  to  convoke 
Parliament.  Immediately  upon  the  dismissal  of  Par- 
hament,  the  committee  met,  and  after  a  debate  which 
will,  it  is  said,  remain  famous  in  the  annals  of  Chilian 
Parhamentary  proceedings,  a  message  was  addressed  to 
President  Balmaceda  demanding  the  convocation  of  the 
two  Houses. 

The  president  refused.     By  this  act  he  was  held  by  a 


large  party  in  the  country'  to  have  converted  his  presi- 
dency into  a  dictatorship.  He,  however,  maintained  that 
he  was  still  within  his  constitutional  rights.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses  continued  to  meet  three  times  a 
week.  The  provisions  of  the  budget  expired  on  January 
1,  1891.  The  committee  represented  to  the  president 
that  the  only  constitutional  manner  in  which  money  could 
be  obtained  for  the  public  services  was  by  act  of  Par- 
liament. The  president  refused  to  yield.  He  voted  his 
own  estimates,  and  increased  the  pay  of  the  army  by  50 
per  cent.  All  public  servants  who  were  not  of  the 
president's  party  were  dismissed,  a  state  of  siege  was 
declared,  and  all  public  meetings,  including  the  consti- 
tutional meeting  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  com- 
mittee, were  forbidden.  It  was  the  signal  of  insurrection. 
The  Parliamentary  committee  issued  a  declaration  for- 
mally deposing  President  Balmaceda.  The  fleet  declared  for 
the  Parliamentary  party,  and  the  army  for  the  president. 
The  northern  provinces  are  in  the  hands  of  the  opposition, 
and  the  southern  still  acknowledge  Balmaceda.  The  presi- 
dent has  the  advantage  of  holding  the  treasury.  "While 
its  contents  endure  he  will  have  what  money  can  do  on 
his  side.  The  Parliamentary  party  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  on  their  side,  the  force  of  conviction,  by  which 
men  who  have  lived  under  a  constitutional  government 
are  impelled  to  resist  the  degeneracy  of  their  orderly 
freedom  into  a  despotism. 


A    MOTHER   AND    HER   BOY. 
A  Parable  by  Queen  Nathalie  of  Servia.  ^ 

In  the  double  holiday  number  of  the  Gentlewoman 
(London) — a  solid  mass  of  printed  and  illustrated  matter 
which  weighs  a  pound  and  a  half — there  are  many  attrac- 
tive features ;  but  the  most  interesting  is  a  contribution 
from  Queen  Nathalie  of  Servia,  to  which  we  are  glad  to 
give  the  more  extended  publicity  of  our  pages.  In  this 
story  Queen  Nathalie  tells  in  a  parable  the  troubles 
through  which  she  has  gone  in  the  attempt  to  secure  her 
maternal  rights  over  her  unfortunate  child,  who  is  now 
the  boy  King  of  Servia.     It  begins  as  follows:  — 

"  Once  upon  a  time  the  good  God  gave  to  a  woman  a 
darling  child.  The  child  grew  and  developed  in  the  arms 
of  its  mother,  like  a  rosebud  that  is  well  cared  for.  The 
mother  tended  and  loved  it,  i!or  her  sole  happiness  was 
bound  up  in  the  life  of  this  child. 

"  The  pleasant  days  passed  quickly,  one  succeeding  the 
other  rapidly, without  the  mother  taking  note  how  quickly 
they  came  and  passed.  In  the  boundless  love  which  she 
had  for  her  son,  she  looked  on  him  as  an  angel  which 
God  had  sent  her  to  watch  over. 

"  But  while  she  was  experiencing  such  intense  happiness, 
there  was  a  plot  in  preparation  which  was  to  shake  her 
to  her  heart's  core. 

"An  Evil  Spirit  whose  only  call  was  to  thwart  and 
make  wretched  persons  who  seemed  contented  and  kindly, 
learned  that  there  was  in  this  world  a  mother,  whose 
supreme  happiness  infinitely  surpassed  all  the  ill-doings 
which  the  Evil  Spirit  had  hitherto  been  able  to  effect. 

"This  made  the  dame  angry,  and  from  that  date  she 
began  to  cogitate  what  could  be  done  to  desti-oy  the  hap- 
piness of  this  proud  mother. 

"At  length  she  decided  to  consult  her  most  intimate 
fi'iend,  a  black-browed  creature  named  Intrigue,  so  she 
flew  rapidly  to  the  home  of  the  latter,  who  was  seated  in 
her  hammock,  her  grizzly  hair  floating  over  her  brood- 
ing, threatening  countenance. " 

Evil  and   Intrigue   then   jjroceed  to   summon  up  three 
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Mack  imps,  who  decide  to  kidnap  the  cliild,  as  they  can- 
not endure  to  witness  the  happiness  of  any  human  being. 
"Wliat  follows  is  simply  the  recent  Servian  history  written 
in  the  form  of  a  fairy  tale: — 

"In  the  interval  Intrigue  had  thought  of  something 
\\hv-\\  she  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Evil,  and  they  then 
disappeared. 

"  At  that  same  liour  the  Mother  was  dreaming  that  she 
and  her  son  were  in  a  pleasant  garden,  surrounded  by 
sv/eet-smelling  flowers  and  the  songs  of  birds.  She  gath- 
ered flowers  to  form  a  crown  for  her  child,  and  inter 
l('a\-ed  therein  with  rose-leaves  the  words  Goodness,  Pity, 
Sympathy,  Love,  Pardon, while  the  child  ran  along  befoi-e 
his  mother,  clapping  his  hands  with  joy  at  being  in  such 
a  charming  place.  Suddenly  there  came  a  change — all 
was  dai-k.  The  song  of  birds,  the  scent  of  flowers  disap- 
l)eared,  and  they  were  led  to  another  country  altogether 
strange  to  her.  A  powerful  hand  seized  hold  of  the  boy 
"With  a  cry  of  agony  the  Mother  awoke,  to  find  her  boy 
sleeping  calmly  by  her  side,  a  smile  illuminating  his  face, 
as  if  brought  there  by  a  di'eam. 

"  Two  days  later,  early  in  the  morning.  Intrigue  went, 
staff  in  hand,  from  neighbor  to  neighbor,  with  crocodile 
tears  in  her  eyes,  saying  it  was  rumored  that  the  child 
was  to  be  torn  from  his  happy  mother. 

"  The  neighbors  hurried  to  the  Mother,  begging  of  her 
to  be  on  the  watch,  for  that  there  were  evil  men  in  the 
town  who  had  been  instigated  to  rob  her  of  her  son. 

"  The  Mother,  alarmed,  called  to  mind  her  dream,  but 
quickly  took  courage,  and  rephed,  'It  is  impossible  that 
such  a  thing  can  be  contemplated!  No  power,  be  it  ever 
so  great,  could  steal  a  child  from  its  own  mother.  No 
woman  ever  brought  into  the  world  a  son  so  wicked  as  to 
take  from  me  my  only  joy !' 

"Poor  Mother!  She  did  not  know  that  Intrigue  was 
spreading  this  false  news  so  as  to  induce  her  to  withdraw 
herself  from  the  protection  of  her  friends,  and  to  go  to  a 
far-off  country  where  the  capture  of  her  son  would  be 
more  easily  effected. 

"  Evil  and  Intrigue  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Mother  to 
leave  the  place  where  she  had  lived  so  long,  and  to  seek 
refuge  in  another  country  with  her  child. 

"  Soon  the  evil  spirits  had  matured  their  plan.  While 
the  Mother  slept,  strange  hands  carried  away  her  son. 
On  awaking  she  was  desperate;  like  a  wounded  lioness 
she  ran  from  chamber  to  chamber,  calling,  'My  son,  my 
son  !'  but  (mly  echo  answered  through  the  deserted  rooms. 
She  raised  her  arms  imploringly  to  heaven,  but  only  to 
hear  the  cry  of  Evil,  who  was  floating  in  the  air — 

"  'Ha!  ha!  Now,  where  is  your  boasted  happiness? 
Never  again  shall  you  look  on  the  face  of  your  child. ' 

"  'Oh!  mercy,  mercy!"  cried  the  Mother.  'Why  have 
you  separated  me  from  my  son?  Who  will  care  for  him? 
Who  will  inspire  him  with  the  love  of  gentleness  and 
goodness,  those  things  which  only  a  mother  knows  how 
to  teach?  Have  mercy,  Spirit  of  Evil,  and  give  me  back 
my  child.' 

"With  a  mocking  laugh.  Evil  flew  away,  leaving  the 
desj)airing  mother  weeping  and  tearing  her  hair." 

After  awhile  the  distraught  mother  arouses  herself  and 
sets  off  in  quest  of  her  son.  She  wandered  wearily 
from  town  to  town  for  weeks  and  months,  crossing  rivers 
and  mountains  and  passing  over  vast  plains  of  snow  until 
at  last  -she  comes  back  to  a  place  which  she  recognizes 
and  which,  of  course,  stands  for  Belgrade  under  the  new 
dispensation.  Fortunately  the  rest  of  the  story  enils  more 
happily  than  it  did  in  real  life:  — 

"There  was  an  innneuse  ramj)art  erected,  which  could 
not  be  surmounted  in  any  way.      Seeing  a  traveller  ap- 


proaching, she  said,  'Friend,  can  you  tell  me  who  has  put 
this  barrier  here?' 

"  'That  is  the  work  of  the  black  spirits,'  said  he;  'they 
have  constructed  it  to  prevent  your  reaching  your  son.' 

"  She  sighed  when  she  heard  that  her  son  was  on  the 
other  side  of  this  mighty  barricade,  and  endeavored  to 
scale  it,  but  the  traveller  prevented  her  efforts.  Then  she 
tried  \\ith  all  her  strength  to  push  aside  the  barrier,  but 
all  in  vain.  "Weeping,  she  ap^xjaled  to  passers-by,  but 
no  one  would  give  her  any  help,  so  alone  she  continued  to 
force  her  way. 

"Neither  Evil  nor  Intrigue  could  prevent  her  doing 
this,  and  while  she  was  resting  from  her  labor,  Hope 
appeared  with  his  bright  eyes,  and  gave  her  a  passing 
smile  of  encouragement. 

"When  Evil  and  Intrigue,  who  were  on  the  alert, 
watching  her  unsuccessful  efforts,  saw  the  rampart  begin 
to  bend  they  called  ujMm  the  three  imps,  and  bade  them 
hold  the  bai'rier  fast. 

"But  it  was  rather  late  in  the  da}-.  While  the  black 
spirits  were  shrieking  with  anger,  Hope  was  calling  to 
her,  'Forward,  forward!' 

"'Where  is  my  son?'  asked  she,  and  from  the  other 
side  of  the  barricade  might  be  heard  a  child's  voice  calling, 
'Mamma,  manuna. ' 

"The  rampart  fell  asunder,  and  the  Mother  and  son 
were  in  each  other's  arms. 

"'No power  can  separate  us  now,  my  angel,'  cried  she. 

'"But  the  three  black  imps — where  are  they?'  cried  the 
boy. 

"'Do  not  be  afraid  of  them;  they  are  chained  forever, 
they  can  no  longer  harm  us. ' 

"  Evil  and  Intrigue  spread  their  wings  and  flew  away  in 
despair. 

'"What  shall  we  do  with  these  evil  ones?'  asked  the 
child. 

"The  Mother  answered,  'Our  happiness  will  be  their 
punishment.     When  demons  weep,  men  are  happy. '  " 


SOME    AUSTRIAN    STATESMEN. 

The  writer  of  the  articles  on  "  The  Statesmen  of  Europe" 
in  the  Leinnre  Hour  this  mouth  deals  with  some  states- 
men who,  although  well  known  in  Austria- Hungary,  are 
seldom  heard  of  in  western  Europe  or  America.  This 
gives  greater  value  to  the  paper,  because  it  is  very  rarely 
that  one  finds  any  authentic  infoi'mation  on  the  subject 
of  the  personalities  of  Austria -Hungarj'  in  English  print. 
Of  those  described  this  month.  Dr.  Rieger  is  the  best 
known,  the  leader  of  the  Old  Czechs,  although,  as  is  often 
the  case,  having  now  obtained  recognition  abroad,  his 
day  has  almost  closed  in  his  own  countiy.  The  writer 
says: — 

"  At  present  it  is  Gregr's  star  which  is  in  the  ascendant; 
Rieger  has  been  cast  to  the  political  dead,  and  the  word 
'Hajmba'  (shame)  is  constantly  thro\vn  in  his  face.  He 
is  an  old  man  now,  and  with  the  trembling  hand  of  age 
he  has  addressed  a  melancholy  farewell  to  his  people, 
which  has  been  published  in  the  Pozor.  He  bids  adieu  to 
those  who  will  no  longer  recognize  his  leadership,  and 
who  so  ungratefully  reward  his  lifelong  services,  his  ex- 
hausting struggles  against  the  Germans,  against  mighty 
governments,  even  at  moments  against  the  crown  itself; 
combats  which  he  has  conducted  with  the  wild  enthusiasm 
of  a  Ziska  and  the  passicmate  ardor  of  a  Huss. 

"  Dr.  Ri(>ger  has  certainly  done  more  for  the  revival  of 
Czechish  nationalism  than  any  other  man  alive,  and  to 
him  the  Bohemians  t)\ve  the  creation  of  the  Czech  Uni- 
versity and  the  Czech  Academy  of  Sciences.     In  company 
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with  liis  father-in-law  he  was  the  firet  who  by  pen  and 
tongue  stenuned  tlie  Gei'uiauie  current  that  was  fast  oblit- 
erating all  the  distinctive  nationalist  features  of  Bohemia, 
and  for  many  years  he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
country  Whether  he  did  his  Czech  compatriots  real  ser- 
vice by  resuscitating  their  pride  in  their  Slavopic  origin, 
and  rendering  their  amalgamation  as  Austrians  with  their 
German  fellow-subjects  for  ever  impossible,  is  a  question 
upon  which  opinions  must  differ ;  but  no  one  can  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  Dr.  Rieger's  patriotism,  and  when  the 
passion  of  electoi-al  contests  has  subsided,  there  must  in- 
evitably be  a  feeling  of  regret  throughout  Bohemia  that 
the  eloquent  statesman  should  at  the  last  elections  have 
failed  to  find  a  constituency  to  return  him." 

Herr  Grehr,  the  editor  of  the  Xarodny-Listy,  has  been 
for  eighteen  years  always  i-eady  for  combat,  writing  all 
night  and  speaking  all  day,  although  it  was  not  until  1885 
that  he  was  elected  to  the  Reichsrath.  He  is  a  man  of 
fierce  eloquence  and  violent  temper.  Of  Count  Hohen- 
wart,  the  Ultramontane  chief,  we  read : — 

"  Count  Hohenwart  is  a  man  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who 
has  been  by  accident  born  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
nothing  will  ever  change  his  religious,  social,  and  political 
convictions,  which  belong  to  an  age  that  is  passed  away. 
He  is  an  aristocrat  to  the  backbone  and  he  does  not  rec- 
ognize any  pei'son  who  has  not  an  old  ancestry  to  show. 
Bourgeoisie^  people,  traders,  and  all  the  rest  that  com- 
pose the  mass  of  the  population,  are  for  him  a  vast  crowd, 
an  alluvial  soil  existing  only  to  support  the  feet  of 
princes,  dukes,  and  counts.  He  does  not  even  admit  the 
claims  of  newly  created  aristocrats,  and  as  for  a  Jewish 
baron  he  regards  him  as  a  smuggled  article.  At  the  same 
time  Count  Hohenwart  is  no  vulgar  nature.  He  has 
noble,  elevated,  and  generous  sentiments,  but  they  are 
misapplied,  and  out  of  harmony  with  the  time.  He  is 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  Rome,  and  it  was  he  who 
demanded  in  Parliament  that  the  educational  laws  should 
be  overturned,  and  the  instruction  of  youth  given  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  clergy — a  demand  which  modern 
Austria  coidd  not  and  would  not  listen  to  for  a  moment. 
His  programme  is  anything  but  conservative,  it  is  revolu- 
tionary, for  its  ultimate  goal  is  a  subjection  of  the  state 
to  the  infallible  utterances  of  the  pope." 

He  speaks  highly  of  Herr  von  Kallay,  who,  as  minister 
of  finance,  is  minister  for  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  He 
sf)eaks  Russian,  Servian,  Rouaiauiau,  and  Turkish  as  well 
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as  Hungarian  and  German.  He  says  the  appointment  of 
Count  Kalnoky  to  foreign  affairs  has  increased  the  proba- 
biUties  of  European  peace. 

"  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  new  Austrian 
parliament  contains  fifty  lawyers,  twelve  doctors,  eight 
ai'chitects  and  engineers,  twenty -nine  civil  servants, 
twenty  priests,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  landowners, 
thirty  merchants  and  manufacturers,  nine  authors  and 
journalists,  forty  professors,  and  six  gentlemen  of  no  pro- 
fession." 


HERR   GREGR. 


THE    BACCARAT    CASE    AND    THE    LAW. 
By  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  Jul}'  Sir  James  Fitz- 
james Stephen  deals  with  gambling  and  the  law  in  a 
somewhat  dull  and  prosy  article,  the  gist  of  which  is 
contained  in  the  following  remarks : 

"  Parliament  will  not  have  done  what  it  practically  can 
to  discourage  gambling  and  bets,  until  it  has  condemned 
it  in  general  terms,  which  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to 
do,  by  reciting  that,  whereas  gambling  is  a  practice 
opposed  to  the  public  interests,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
illegal,  and  all  bets,  whether  made  by  agents  or  between 
principals,  and  all  contracts  ancillary  to  gambling,  shall 
be  void,  and  if  made  by  an  agent  the  principal  may 
revoke  his  authoi'ity  to  pay  the  bet  at  any  time  whatever. 

"  There  is  one  point  of  view  in  the  recent  baccarat  case 
which  has  possibly  appealed  forcibly  to  the  people  at 
large,  though  with  no  great  claim  to  reason  upon  the 
part  of  those  who  make  the  appeal.  It  is  occasionally 
said  that  the  law  as  it  stands  exhibits  practical  partiality 
in  the  odious  form  of  vmdue  lenity  to  the  rich  in  com- 
parison with  the  poor.  How  can  it  be  just,  it  is  said, 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other  people  of  the  highest 
rank  should  go  to  Mr.  Wilson's  house  and  play  baccarat 
with  impunity,  whilst  the  newspapers  are  continually 
filled  with  accounts  of  raids  upon  gambling  houses  which 
do  not  do  a  tenth  part  of  the  harm  that  is  done  by  Mr. 
Wilson's  house  V  The  answer,  of  course,  is  plain.  There 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  keeping  a  house 
in  which  every  one  may  gamble,  and  private  gambling 
which  no  one  can  share  in  without  a  special  invitation. 
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"It  may  be  a  question  ■nhothor,  as  matters  go,  too 
much  indulgence  is  not  shown  to  notorious  gamblers 
who  carry  on  their  practices  in  public.  It  is  true  that 
under  36  and  37  Vict.  c.  38,  s.  3,  a  man  who  plays  or 
bets  in  any  street,  road,  highway,  or  other  open  and 
public  place  to  which  the  public  have,  or  are  permitted  to 
have,  access,  with  auj'  cards  or  instruments  of  gaming, 
or  any  coin,  cash,  token,  or  other  articles  used  as  an 
instrument  of  such  wagering  or  gaming,  is  a  rogue  and 
vagabond,  and  as  such  may  be  imprisoned  by  a  magis- 
trate for  three  months ;  but  though  at  most  great  race- 
courses this  offence  is  frequently  committed  with  every 
sort  of  impudence  and  impunity,  it  is  not  properly  pun- 
ished, as  the  police  are  not  instructed  to  apprehend  the 
offenders,  as  they  certainly  ought  to  be. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that  nothing  beyond  the  slight 
modification  above  suggested  could  be  done  by  way  of 
addition  to  the  law  relating  to  gambling,  except  a  remedy 
which,  if  it  were  efficient,  would  be  worse  than  the 
disease." 


TRIBUTES  TO  MADAME  BLAVATSKY,  BY   THEOSO- 

PHiSTS. 

Lucifer  for  June  loth  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
tributes  to  Madame  Blavatsky  by  those  whom  she  has  left 
behind  her.  Mrs.  Besant  succeeds  to  the  sole  editoi'ship  of 
Lucifer,  of  which  she  has  been  for  some  time  co-editor 
Avitli  Madame  Blavatsky.  In  announcing  her  assumption 
of  the  post  she  says: — 

"  Now  it  is  for  those  she  trained  to  show  that  they  can 
in  some  measure  imitate  her  courage  and  her  devotion, 
by  throwing  redoubled  energy  into  the  work  on  the  suc- 
cess of  which  her  heart  was  set  and  her  life  was  staked. 
8he  has  died  at  her  post,  in  the  very  chair  in  which  she 
sat  always  at  her  desk,  and  the  very  number  published 
after  her  depai'ture  contains  articles  written  by  her  pen. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  here  as  to  the  future 
conduct  of  the  magazine.  Its  policy  remains  unaltered, 
its  aims  unchanged.  That  which  she  has  left  behind  her 
in  my  hands  will  give  its  readers  the  special  knowledge 
for  which  they  sought  it;  G.  R.  S.  Mead,  her  secretar}', 
for  some  time  past  sub-editor,  and  the  many  friendly 
contributors  will  continue  their  generous  aid." 

Tliere  are  no  fewer  than  sixteen  articles  devoted  to  this 
remarkable  woman,  all  of  them  couched  in  the  most 
exalted  strain  of  loving  reverence.  Emily  Killingsbury 
gives  the  follow'ing  anecdote  of  Madame  Blavatsky 's  oc- 
cult powers: — 

"One  morning  at  breakfast  she  told  us  that  she  had 
while  asleep  seen  her  nephew  killed  in  the  war  then  going 
on  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  She  described  the  man- 
ner of  his  death  blow,  how  he  was  wounded,  the  fall  from 
his  horse,  and  other  details.  She  requested  Col.  01- 
cott  and  myself  to  make  a  note  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
date,  and  before  I  left  New  York  full  confirmation  of  the 
event  was  received  in  a  letter  from  Russia,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances corresponding  with  H.  P.  B.  '.s  dream  or  vision." 

Countess  "Wachtmeister  declares  that  Madame  Blavat- 
sky was  the  noblest  and  grandest  woman  this  century  has 
produced.  Mr.  Sinuett  indulges  in  the  exi)ectation  that 
lier  followers  may  recognize  Madame  Blavatsky  in  her 
new  incarnation,  for  he  speaks  of  the  possibility  that — 

"  The  new  personality  she  may  now  have  b(^en  clothed 
with,  if  ah-eady  mature,  may  in  the  jjrogress  of  events  bo 
identin(>d  by  some  of  us  now  living  before  we  in  turn  are 
called  upon — or  permitted — to  use  whichever  phrase  best 
suits  our  internal  condition  of  mind — to  pass  through  the 
great  change  ourselves." 


Mr.  Charles  Johnston  says  that  with  imparalleled  force 
she  asserted  the  soul,  with  transcendent  strength  she  taught 
the  reality  of  the  spirit,  by  living  the  life  and  manifesting 
the  energies  of  an  inunortal : — 

"And  this  dominant  power  and  this  clear  interior  light 
were  united  to  a  nature  of  wonderful  kindness,  wonderful 
gentlenes.s,  and  absolute  self-forgetfuluess  and  forgiveness 
of  wrong. 

"  Nothing  in  her  was  more  remarkable,  nothing  more 
truly  stamped  her  as  one  of  the  elect,  than  the  great 
humility  of  her  character,  ready  to  deny  and  ignore  all  its 
own  sjilendid  endowments,  in  order  to  bring  into  light 
the  qualities  of  others." 

Mrs.  Besant  says  that  the  most  salient  of  her  character- 
istics was  strength,  sturdy  strength,  unyielding  as  a  rock. 
Mrs.  Besant  a.sserts  in  the  most  unqualified  manner  the 
absolute  rectitude  of  Mme.  Blavatsk)' : — 

"  She  was  rigicbty  itself  in  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  injury  the  writere  were 
doing  themselves  by  the  foulness  they  flung  at  her,  I  could 
often  have  almost  laughed  at  the  very  absurdity  of  the  co 
trast  between  the  fraudulent  charlatan  and  profligate  they 
pictured,  and  the  H.  P.  B.  I  lived  beside,  with  honor  as 
sensitive  as  that  of  the  "very  gentil  parfait  knyghte," 
truth  flawless  as  a  diamond,  purity  which  had  in  it  much 
of  a  child's  candor  mingled  with  the  sternness  which 
could  hold  it  scathless  against  attack.  Apart  from  all  ques- 
tions of  moral  obligation,  H.  P.  B.was  far  too  proud  a 
woman,  in  her  personality,  to  teU  a  lie. 

"  Looking  at  her  generally,  she  was  much  more  of  a  man 
than  a  woman.  Outspoken,  decided,  prompt, strong-willed, 
genial,  humorous,  free  from  pettiness  and  without  malig- 
nity, she  was  wholly  different  from  the  average  female 
type.  She  judged  always  on  large  lines,  with  wide  toler- 
ance for  diversities  of  character  and  of  thought,  indiffer- 
ent to  outward  appearances  if  the  inner  man  were  just 
and  true." 

The  most  interesting  paper  of  the  lot  is  Mr.  Herbert 
Burrows 's,  who  writes  of  ■what  Madame  Blavatsky  was  to 
him : — 

"  Two  years  ago  Annie  Besant  and  I  saw  H.  P.  B.  for  the 
first  time,  and  now  it  is  not  many  days  since  1  stood  by 
her  lily-covered  coffin  and  took  ray  last  lingering  look  at 
the  personality  of  the  marvellous  woman  who  had  revo- 
lutionized the  lives  of  my  colleague  and  myself.  Two  yeai-s 
are  but  little  as  men  count  time,  but  these  two  have  been 
so  pregnant  with  soul -life  that  the  old  days  before  them 
seem  ages  away.  If  it  be  true  that  life  should  be  counted 
by  epochs  of  the  mind,  then  life,  from  the  day  that  I  fii-st 
clasped  H.  P.  B's  hand  to  the  moment  when,  majestic  in 
her  death  sleej),  I  helped  to  wreathe  around  her  body  the 
palms  from  that  far-off  East  which  she  loved  so  well,  was 
richer,  fuller,  longer  to  me  than  a  generation  of  the  out- 
ward turmoil  which  has  its  little  day  and  then  is  gone." 

Mr.  Burrows,  after  seeing  her  several  times,  began  to 
see  light : — 

"  I  caught  glimpses  of  a  lofty  morality,  of  a  self-sacri- 
ficing zeal,  of  a  coherent  philosophy  of  life,  of  a  clear  and 
definite  science  of  man  and  his  relation  to  a  spiritual  uni- 
verse. These  it  was  which  attracted  me — not  phenomena, 
for  I  saw  none.  For  the  first  time  in  my  mental  history  I 
had  found  a  teacher  who  could  pick  up  the  loose  threads 
of  mj'  thought  and  satisfactorily  weave  them  together, 
and  the  unerring  skill,  the  vast  knowkxlge,  the  loving  pa- 
tience of  that  teacher  grew  on  me  hour  by  hour.  Quickly 
I  learned  that  the  so-called  charlatan  and  tricksttu-  was  a 
noble  soul  whose  every  day  was  spent  in  vniselfish  work, 
■whose  whole  life  was  pure  and  simple  as  a  child's,  who 
counted  never  the  cost  of  pain  or  toil  if  these  could  ad- 
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vanee  the  greact  cause  to  which  her  every  energy  was 
consecrated." 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Old  says  :— 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  respective  merits  of  the  many 
causes  for  which  men  and  women  have  worked  and  died, 
certain  it  is  that  none  have  served  them  more  fervently, 
pereistently  and  painfully,  than  H.  P.  B.  has  served  that  of 
Theosophy." 

Saladin,  an  Agnostic,  declares  that,  "  Theosophy  or  no 
Theosophy,  -Madame  Blavatsky  was  the  most  extraoi'- 
dinary  woman  of  our  century  or  of  any  century."  In  ad- 
dition to  these  articles,  ten  of  the  Theosophists  publish  a 
manifesto  staking  their  honor  upon  the  statement  that 
Madame  Blavatsky 's  character  was  of  a  lofty  and  noble 
type ;  that  her  life  was  pure  and  her  integrity  spotless. 


CHARLES    BRADLAUGH,    BY    MR.    THOMAS    BURT 

In  the  Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  lieiiew  there 
is  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  which 
contains  reminiscences  and  an  estimate  of  his  friend  Charles 
Bradlaugh.  It  is  23  years  ago  since  Mr.  Burt  first  met 
Mr.  Bradlaugh.  It  was  at  Blyth  when  the  much-abused 
iconoclast  paid  his  first  visit  to  that  Northumbrian  sea- 
port ,  the  hotels  refused  to  afford  him  lodging,  or  even  to 
supply  him  with  a  cup  of  tea.  Mr.  Burt  brought  him 
home  to  supper,  and  he  well  remembers  the  fluttering  iu  his 
little  dovecote  when  he  introduced  Mr.  Bradlaugli  to  his 
wife  and  father.  But  for  that  invitation  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
would  have  hail  to  walk  four  or  five  miles  in  order  to 
get  something  to  eat.  The  friendship  thus  began  was 
consummated  in  later  years,  and  lasted  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Burt  declares  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  far  the  best 
speaker  in  mass  meetings  for  workmen  that  he  ever  heard ; 
lie  was  unequalled  and  uuapproached. 

"  He  was  au  accomplished  debater,  a  powerful  reasoner, 
but  hisiogic  was  not  based  upon  the  cold,  formal  rules  of 
the  schools;  it  was  fused,  fired,  set  ablaze  by  the  deep 
convictions  and  the  passionate  earnestness  of  the  man. 
Mr.  Bradlaugh 's  addresses  to  the  northern  pitmen  were  al- 
ways memorable.  He  loved  the  rough, horny  handed  toiler. 
Long  and  deeply  he  had  studied  labor  questions.  Impas- 
sioned, eloquent,  impressive,  his  speeches  were  at  the 
same  time  measured,  temperate,  thoughtful,  well -reasoned." 

Mr.  Burt  tells  au  amusing  reminiscence  of  the  esti- 
mate which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Alexander  MacDonald 
formed  of  each  other  on  their  first  meeting.  The  sole  weak  - 
ness  of  these  two  men  was  their  egotism,  says  Mr.  Burt,  and 
the  curious  thiug  was  that  each  impressed  the  other  as 
being  the  most  egotistic  man  he  ever  knew.  His  egotism, 
however,  was  on  the  surface,  frank  and  undisguised.  It 
was  not  the  selfish  conceit  of  a  small  fussy  nature,  it  had 
iu  it  something  of  the  lofty  imperial  bearing  of  Milton's 
pride  or  of  Burke's.  It  was  not  the  egotism  of  the  heart, 
but  the  belief  of  a  strong,  brave  man  in  himself,  in  his 
rectitude  and  power.  In  the  struggle  for  his  seat  he  bore 
him.self  like  a  hero.  In  the  quiet  intervals  of  the  fray, 
his  forbearance,  his  patience  and  gentleness  astonished 
everybody.  Only  once  did  he  murmur,  when  in  answer 
to  some  words  of  sympathy  he  spoke  confidently  of  his 
ultimate  triumph,  but  added,  "  There  is  so  much  for  me  to 
do,  and  I  am  growing  old."  Of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech 
on  the  oaths  question,  Mr.  Burt  says  it  completely  recon- 
ciled Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  to  the  Liberal  leader.  Mr.  Burt 
was  iu  America  at  the  time,  and  he  found  Mr.  Phillips  in 
raptures  over  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech. 

"  'One  of  the  finest  speeches  I  ever  read.  It  strikes 
the  same  high  notes  of  religious  equality  and  freedom  of 
thought   as    Milton's    "Areopagitica,"  and    John    Stuart 


Mill's  "  Liberty,"  and  is  not  unworthy  to  rank  with  these 
great  efforts  of  the  human  intellect.'  That,  or  something 
like  it, was  Wendell  Phillips's  verdict." 

Another  anecdote  in  Mr.  Burt's  paper  is  the  statement 
that  Mr.  John  Bright  told  him  that  he  would  gladly 
have  accompanied  Doctor  Kenealy  up  the  floor  of  the 
House  had  he  known  that  the  Doctor  had  no  friends 
to  introduce  him.  As  a  member  of  parliament,  Mr.  Burt 
gives  Mr.  Bradlaugh  the  highest  praise.  He  says  he  was 
the  most  industrious  and  painstaking  of' men. 

"  No  man  ever  did  his  parliamentary  work  more  thor- 
oughly and  conscientiously ;  no  unofficial  member  ever  in 
same  space  of  time  made  such  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
Statute  Book  by  carrying  useful  measures ;  no  man  in  the 
same  period  so  powerfully  and  so  beneficially  influenced 
the  goveiTunent  departments  of  the  country." 

The  workmen  never  had  a  ti'uer,  abler,  or  more  judicious 
friend  than  he. 

"Charles  Bradlaugh "s  life  and  death,  his  battles  and  his 
victories  are  among  the  wonders  of  our  day.  Here  is  a 
man  who  owed  nothing  to  fortune,  yet  behold  what  he 
at'hieved!  Dowered,  indeed,  was  he  with  great  gifts,  a 
sj^lendid  physique,  an  iron  will,  a  big  heart,  a  clear, 
penetrating  intellect.     Everything  else  he  owed  to  himself." 

Nothing  touched  Mr.  Bradlaugh  so  much  as  the  prayers 
which  were  offered  up  for  him  when  he  was  at  death's 
door  two  years  ago.     On  his  recovery,  says  Mr.  Burt: — 

''He  told  me  how  kind  everybody  had  been.  'My  own 
people,'  he  said,  speaking  like  a  sort  of  secular  bishop, 
'were  loving  and  helpful.  That  was  not  sti'ange  or  unex- 
pected. But  that  those  who  so  utterly  disagree  with  me, 
who  think  me  so  terribly  wrong,  should  have  shown  sym- 
pathy, kindness,  and  appreciation  is  surprisingly  wonder- 
ful.' Mr,  Bradlaugh  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  gen- 
erous, but  he  was  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  tender- 
hearted men  I  have  ever  known.  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  lack 
of  faith  in  personal  immortality  did  not  blunt  his  sym- 
pathies, or  slacken  his  endeavors.  He  was  neither  a 
fatalist  nor  a  sensualist.  He  did  not  say,  'There  is  no  life 
beyond  the  grave,  therefore  let  us  di-ink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die' ;  on  the  contrary  he  said  with  Professor  Clifford, 
'Let  us  take  hands  and  help,  for  this  day  we  are  alive  to- 
gether. '  He  acted  on  the  admonitory  text  of  a  greater 
Teacher  still,  which  men  of  strong  and  of  weak  faith,  and 
those  of  no  faith  at  all,  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart — 
'Work  while  it  is  day,  for  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man 
can  work. '  " 


EVOLUTION  VS.  REVOLUTION 

If  a  man  jumped  from  the  top  of  a  burning  Iniilding, 
to  elaboratelj'  condemn  such  a  hasty  step  and  prove  the 
better  comfort  of  a  cahn  descent  by  means  of  a  supposi- 
titious inclined  plane  would  seem  superfluous  and  would 
probably  be  irritating.  And  Mr.Moncure  D.  Conway's 
paper  in  the  July  Monist  on  "  The  Right  of  Evolution  ' 
would  have  probably  sounded  extremely  weak  to  Dame 
Theroigne  on  the  night  of  the  Menadic  Insurrection, 
However,  in  his  hints  as  to  legislative  fire-escapes,  he  is 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Mr.  Conway  somewhat  hastily  condemns  "every  con- 
structive scheme  of  socialism,"  which,  he  takes  for  granted, 
will  be  ushered  in  by  anarchism  or  something  like  it. 
And,  too,  he  asks,  "Whence  is  socialism  to  get  a  cabinet  of 
angels  who  will  administer  the  new  order, — run  the  farms, 
public  works,  railways,  and  so  on, — without  selfishness, 
jobbery,  personal  ends,  or  corruption?"  .  .  .  Revolution- 
ary changes  invariably  retard  human  progress.  Because, 
^vhile  they  cannot  alter  the  inherited  habitudes  of  a  peo- 
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pic — their  motives,  prejudices,  superstitions — they  give 
these  unrefornied  feelings  a  new  habitation,  swept  and 
gai-nished,  so  that  tlie  last  state  of  that  nation  is  woi-se 
than  the  first." 

This  view  is  "derived  from  the  study  of  revolutions," 
and  Mr.  Conway  proceeds  to  paint  the  unijleasantness  of 
the  English,  the  French  and  the  American  revolutions. 
Now  he  must  mean  one  of  two  things ;  first,  that  the 
results  of  these  great  upheavals  would  have  been  more 
delightfully  and  comfortably  attained  by  a  quiet  and 
gradual  evolution,  which  is  absurdly  obvious;  or  second, 
that  he  sees  no  result  <if  Hampden's  patriotism  more  than 
Cromwoll's  despotism  and  Puritan  severity,  no  result  of 
the  French  revolution  more  than  Robespierre's  tyranny 
and  Napoleon's  dictatorship,  which  is  absurd  without 
being  at  all  obvious.  Nor  is  it  in  the  slightest  degree 
true,  in  the  sense  *,hat  Mr.  Conway  wishes  to  convey, 
that,  "having  knocked  down  George  III.,  they  [the 
Americans]  set  up  a  monarch  much  more  powerful,  who 
to-day  under  the  name  of  president  possesses  more  power 
than  any  throne  on  earth." 

As  a  contrast  to  these  ill  advised  methods  of  doing 
away  with  anachronisms,  Mr.  Conway  holds  up  the  ex  ■ 
ainples  of  the  English  throue,the  English  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  English  Church  and  their  peaceful  evolution  out 
of  their  anomalies. 

"We  have  a  right  to  evolutionary  legislation.  We 
should  prevent  the  congestion  of  our  cities  with  paupers 
while  millions  of  our  fields  are  waiting  to  be  tilled.  New 
York  will  not  be  comforted,  weeping  for  her  children  be- 
cause they  are  not  counted  in  the  census.  Rather  should 
she  weep  for  a  multitude  of  those  that  are  counted— im- 
migrants from  its  own  slums  as  well  as  from  the  slums  of 
Europe.  Evolutionary  legislation  would  prevent  early 
marriage  and  forbid  marriage  where  there  is  no  means  of 
sujiportiug  offspring.  Such  unions  are  just  as  illicit  as  if 
there  were  no  ceremony  at  all." 

After  a  somewhat  vague  eulogy  of  "  comnumal  life " 
and  a  word  for  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  Mr. 
Conway  proceeds  to  say  with  considerable  truth  and  not 
a  little  insolence,  "  There  is  as  yet  no  civilized  nation ; 
civilization  exists  in  oases,  which  gradually  encroach  on 
the  deserts.  They  have  largely  encroached  on  some  of 
these  already,  but  civilization  can  only  extend  as  it  is  real. 
The  European  nations  are  slicing  up  Africa  among  them. 
This  we  are  told  is  Christian  civilization ;  they  are  taking 
their  neighbors'  property  only  because  they  love  him  like 
themselves.  What  is  the  civilization  going  out  there? 
You  can  see  it  in  the  dens  of  European  cities.  The  Afri- 
cans have  got  to  be  dragged  through  all  that.  What 
kind  of  religion  will  go  there?  A  Bible  recording  divinely 
ordered  massacres  will  be  put  in  every  savage  hand. 
Stanley  says  that"  when  in  sore  trouble,  in  the  African 
forest,  he  made  a  vow  that  if  God  would  only  help  him, 
he  would  acknowledge  his  aid  among  men.  His  troubles 
l)egan  to  clear  next  day.  God  was  indifferent,  it  seems, 
so  long  as  man  and  beast  were  suffering,  but  when  this 
great  temptation  was  hold  out  to  Jehovah— this  promise 
of  distinguished  patronage- he  at  once  interfered.  There 
is  nothing  new  about  that  God.  In  the  Bible  his  provi 
dence  is  always  purchasable  by  glory.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  such  gods  in  Africa.  But  Europeans  are  going 
there  as  representatives  of  civilization,  and  will  say  to 
them  in  the  name  of  German  and  English  science,  in  the 
name  of  Berlin,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge— 'These  be  thy 
gods,  O  Africa !  Only  agree  to  call  their  name  Johovah, 
who  helped  Jephtha,  when  he  vowed  a  sacrifice  which 
proved  to  be  his  daughter,  and  who  helped  Stanley  on  the 
condition  that  the  service  would  be  reported  in  the  press.'" 


A    MURDER   ON   THE   EVE   OF   ST.  JOHNS. 

There  is  an  excellent  ghost  story  quite  of  the  first  class 
in  the  July  number  of  Blackwood.  It  is  called  the  "  Eve  of 
St.  John's  in  a  Deserted  Chalet,"  and  is  told  by  Frank 
Cowper,  and  related  as  a  marvellous  exi)erieuce  through 
which  he  passed  on  a  little  plateau  quite  hidden  from  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  but  sufficiently  near  to  \^e  visible  from 
the  hotel  of  Tereta.  If  it  be  a  genuine  experience,  and 
not  merely  spim  from  the  imagination  of  the  wTiter,  in 
which  case,  of  course,  it  would  lose  all  interest,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  Mr.  Cowper  is  right  in  saying:  — 

"  It  seemed  as  easy  to  believe  in  a  spiritual  manifesta- 
tion as  to  believe  in  so  marvellously  ciicumstantial  a 
dream." 

The  story  is  briefly  as  follows:  High  in  the  hills 
around  Lake  Geneva,  Frank  Cowper,  belated,  found  him- 
self at  midnight  beside  a  ruined  chalet,  on  the  Eve  of  St. 
John.  Cold,  weary,  and  faint  from  loss  of  blood  by  a 
fall,  he  sought  refuge  within.  There  was  a  dank,  horrible 
smell  inside  the  chalet,  and  the  light  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  window  as  he  entered  it  disappeared.  Groping  in 
the  darkness  his  foot  kicked  against  a  bundle,  which  he 
t(jok  to  be  a  bundle  of  sticks  or  twigs.  He  sat  down  upon  it, 
and  the  twigs,  or  what  he  thought  to  be  twigs,  cracked 
and  broke  under  his  weight.  Just  as  he  was  nodding  off 
to  sleep  something  cold  grasped  his  hand  and  held  it  as 
cold  as  ice:  — 

"A  low,  unearthly,  far  away  laugh— a  laugh  so  full  of 
blood-curdling,  heartless,  cruel,  mocking  devilry,  such  as 
I  never  heard  before,  and  I  hope  never  to  heai-  again — 
broke  the  dead  silence.  At  the  same  time  a  shadow  seemed 
to  pass  between  me  and  the  pale  light  which  marked  the 
other  window." 

As  he  sat  there  with  his  hand  fast  as  with  par- 
alysis, the  twigs  in  the  sack  on  which  he  was  sitting 
cracked  when  he  moved,  and  a  pale  phosphorescent  glow, 
which  he  had  noticed  on  entering  the  chalet.*  seemed 
brighter  over  the  sack  than  elsewhere.  There  was  a 
great  tub  in  the  corner,  a  kind  of  tub  which  he  had 
never  seen  before.  He  looked  closer  at  the  sack,  and 
noticed  what  looked  like  three  long  twigs  lying  ahnost 
across  it ;  he  looked  closer  still,  and  to  his  horror  he  saw 
they  were  the  emaciated  fingers  of  what  was  almost  a 
skeleton.  Springing  up  in  horror,  his  foot  kicked  the 
sack,  and  the  skull  rolled  out  on  the  floor.  But  there 
was  worse  to  follow: — 

"  I  started  up,  and  would  have  rushed  from  the  hut.  .  . 

"' Good  heavens !  what  is  that?'  I  gasjwd,  as  instead 
of  stepping  forward,  I  shrank  back  in  greater  horror. 
A  figure  was  entering  the  hut.  A  wizened  decre- 
pid  figure  staggering  under  a  heavy  load.  It  made  no 
sound  as  it  came  in.  I  could  not  see  its  face.  The 
load  on  its  back  seemed  to  be  alive.  It  stirred  and 
writhed  as  it  lay  across  the  shoulders  of  its  bearer.  The 
figure  came  close  to  me.  As  it  stepped  over  the  sack, 
the  same  horrible,  blood-curdling,  cruel  low  laugh  or 
chuckle  grated  on  the  silence.  It  pausetl  and  looked  up. 
Can  any  words  describe  that  face,  the  expression,  I  wonder? 
Malignant,  gratified  hate,  the  cruel  smile  of  a  danger- 
ous lunatic  cunning  and  diabolical ;  the  ferocity  of  a 
brutal  nnirderer,  wore  all  in  that  awful  face.  The  face  of  a 
man  long  dead,  grinning,  diy,  blacii,  and  repulsive,  like 
the  nmnmiies  in  the  morgue  of  the  Hospice  of  St. 
Bernard 

"The  figure  passed  on.  It  wont  towards  the  huge  tub  in 
the  corner.  Tht>  burden  still  convulsively  writhe<l  at  in- 
tervals. 1  now  noticed,  for  the  fii-st  time,  that  a  vapor 
seemed  to  curl  up  and  float  over  the  great  caldron.  The 
figure,  with  its  still  feebly  moving   burden,  had  reached  tlie 
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corner.  Silently  it  came  up  to  the  tub.  The  burden  twitched 
convulsively.  There  was  a  heave.  The  vapor  seemed  sud- 
denly agitated,  and  the  figure  remained  alone,  intently 
watching  the  interior  of  the  tub.  The  vibrating  of  the 
huge  ve.ssel  and  the  twisting  vapor  told  of  some  frightful 
contortions  within.  But  all  was  silent  as  the  grave.  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer.     I  rushed  to  the  door. " 

Notwithstanding  this  terrible  experience  Mr.  Cowper 
managed  to  return  to  the  chalet  and  go  to  sleep,  which 
says  a  great  deal  for  the  state  of  his  nerves.  When  he 
awoke  he  remembered  what  he  had  seen,  as  if  in  a  horrible 
dream,  but  in  the  light  of  day  he  saw  the  ghastly  hand 
and  the  grinning  skull.  He  went  to  exaamine  the  gigantic 
wooden  vessel,  and  in  it  he  found  another  skeleton.  The 
head  had  fallen  off,  and  was  lying  at  the  side  of  a  heap  of 
mouldering  bones.  He  hurried  down  to  the  lake  and  came 
upon  two  peasants,  who  upon  hearing  that  he  had  passed 
the  night  in  the  chalet  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost.  He 
asked  them  why  the  chalet  was  left  neglected.  They  told  him 
that  it  had  once  belonged  to  a  fairly  well-to-do  pea.sant: — 

"The  husband's  life  was  wretched.  The  dowinicv  was 
young,  big,  brutal.  The  husband  was  small,  old,  cunning. 
It  was  when  the  cattle  had  gone  to  the  mountains.  There 
was  a  Vc-i-y  good  path  iij)  there  then.  Pierroch  and  his 
wife  had  gone  up  to  their  '^•halet  with  the  cows.  '  It  was  just 
such  a  night  as  last  night, and  it  was — why,  it  is  the  Feast 
of  St.  John  to  day  I'  and  the  two  jjeasants  looked  at  each 
other  and  nodded  significantly.  The  douanier  was  seen 
'^limbing  the  mountain  path.  He  never  was  seen  again. 
Nor  wei-e  Pierroch  or  his  wife  ever  lieard  of  after.  The 
chalet  was  visited  a  week  later,  but  nothing  was  found. 
The  huge  tub  was  full  of  water  as  usual.  For  there  was 
no  water  up  there,  and  that  made  the  pasture  less  useful 
than  it  would  have  been.  All  tlie  water  for  the  cattle 
had  to  be  accumulated  in  that  large  tub,  either  from  the 
snow  or  the  rain.  All  was  in  fairly  good  order.  A  sack- 
ful of  hay  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  stall.  The  few 
.cows  Pierroch  possessed  had  all  disappeared,  and  the 
door  stood  wide  open.  Nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of 
any  one  of  the  three.  Since  then  the  place  bore  an  evil 
name.  It  was  called  the  'Revenants,' and  no  one  ever 
went  there  now.  Only  on  St.  John's  Eve  a  light  was 
.always  seen." 

Clearly  Mr.  Frank  Cowper  should  immediately  jjlace 
himself  in  communication  with  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  his  narrative  a 
■picked  body  of  psychical  researchers  should  spend  Hie  Eve 
X>t  St.  John's  in  that  ruined  chalet. 


THE  SOCIALISM  OF  CHRIST. 

Tlie  problem  which  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley  attacks  in 
'"Socialism  and  Christianity"  is  a  very  large  one  to  state 
and  solve  in  six  pages  and  a  quarter  of  Harx)er''s  Maya 
zinc.  And  when  he  has  shown  that  the  cry  for  redress  of 
social  grievances  is  a  just  one,  only  half  of  that  space 
remains  to  attain  the  author's  "primary  aim" — "to  state 
clearly  the  condition  of  the  world  when  Christianity  ap- 
peared, and  the  principles  which  its  founder  and  his 
apostles  announced  and  illustrated  for  its  improvement." 

In  reply  to  the  assertion  that  Christianity  is  absolutely 
powerless  to  cope  with  the  evils  incident  to  the  new  condi- 
tions of  society  produced  by  concentration  of  capital 
and  resultant  inequalities.  Dr.  Buckley  says  emphati 
cally  that  these  conditions  are  not  new.  "When  the 
founder  of  Christianity  was  on  earth,  all  these  distinctions 
existed.  Lazarus  the  beggar,  and  Lazarus  the  middle- 
.class  brother  of  Mary  and  Martha,  Luke  the  physician, 
Matthew  the  publican,  Nicodemus  the  ma.ster  in  Israel, 


Joseph  of  Ai-imathea  (the  rich  man  in  whose  tomb  Jesu? 
was  buried),  the  young  j-ulor,  the  officers  of  justice,  the 
aristocrats  in  church  and  state,  the  wealthy  Zaccheus, 
the  woman  of  evil  repute,  the  victims  of  hereditary  dis- 
ease, the  mechanic,  the  laborer,  the  real-estate  ov\-uer, 
the  master,  and  the  slave — all  classes  now  found  in  tho 
world  were  known  to  him. 

"  Christ  and  his  apostles  attacked  these  questions  di- 
rectly by  laying  down  principles  which,  if  universally 
accepted  and  practised,  would  reduce  the  inequalities  in 
human  society  to  the  smallest  jjossible  proportions  and  so 
adjust  men  to  their  neighbors  that  all  malevolent  feeling 
would  disappear. 

"Count  Tolstoi,  in  'My  Religion,'  takes  an  unequal 
view  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  holding  it  to  be  opposed  to 
all  human  governments,  and  to  the  institution  of  j)rivate 
jjroperty.  By  isolating  texts,  and  not  modifying  what 
Christ  says  in  one  place  bj'  what  he  says  in  another,  by 
ignoring  the  qualifications  iu  the  very  passages  which  he 
gives,  he  appears  to  make  out  a  case  of  exceeding 
strength." 

And  then  Dr.  Buckley  proceeds,  skilfully  and  convinc- 
ingly, to  commit  the  very  inevitable  fault  of  which  he 
accu.ses  Tolstoi,  bringing  to  bear  a  formidable  array  of 
moi-e  or  less  isolated  texts,  quite  calculated  to  overwhelm 
the  author  of  " My  Religion."  We  jjass  over  them  to  the 
writer's  avowal  of  profound  conviction  in  the  absolute 
necessity  of  Christianity  as  the  one  basis  of  any  society 
that  will  impi'ove  on  our  own. 

"  Atheistic  socialism  would  violently  overthrow  the  ex- 
isting order  to  destroy  inequalities  which  would  speedily 
return,  unless  human  nature  were  changed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  principles.  Ignorant  of  this  fact,  many 
socialists  attack  Christianity,  the  only  system  Avhich 
affords  the  poor  any  consolation,  or  confers  upon  them 
any  dignity,  or  that  threatens  the  rich  with  the  loss  of 
God's  favor  if  they  oppress  the  poor. 

"  Reformers  may  or  may  not  have  doubts  of  the  super- 
natural origin  of  Christianity,  and  may  or  may  not 
openly  ally  themselves  with  any  of  its  visible  forms,  but 
without  its  aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  scheme  which 
antagonizes  or  neglects  Christianity  nmst  be  limited  in  its 
application  and  restricted  in  its  duration  to  the  lifetime 
of  its  founder  or  his  immediate  successors." 


ST.    FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI. 

The  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  famous  saint  which  M. 
Arvede  Barine  contributes  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
for  the  15th  of  June  has  a  strong  human  interest  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  attract  readers  of  the  most  different 
habits  of  mind.  It  is  not  the  Catholic,  it  is  not  the  Ital- 
ian, it  is  the  man  we  meet  who  holds  and  draws  our 
thoughts  with  a  sense  of  personal  sympathy. 

HIS  YOUTH. 

M.  Barine  gives  us  a  picture  of  him  first  a.->  a  young 
man  in  his  father's  home,  a  young  man  such  as  most  of 
us,  if  we  think,  can  remember  to  have  met  at  least  once 
in  replica  among  our  friends,  beloved  of  every  one,  tal- 
ented, fascinating,  gay  and  loving,  with  a  deeply  earnest 
and  also  a  most  socially  frivolous  side  to  his  character. 
His  father,  Pietro  Bernadone,  was  a  rich  merchant  or 
draper  of  Assisi.  Francis  was  his  spoilt  darling,  and 
everything  that  money  could  buy  was  at  the  young  man's 
disposal.  The  rest  which  money  could  not  buy  was  also 
his  b}^  virtue  of  his  natural  endowments.  Everywhere 
that  he  appeared  he  was  the  leader — behind  his  father's 
counter,  in  young  men  s  frolics,  in  study,  in  the  arts  and 
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athletic  exercises  of  the  place,  above  all  perhap'^  in  ap- 
preciation and  enjoyment  of  all  the  lively  sights  and 
sounds  of  nature.  He  had  at  first  no  higher  aspirations 
than  to  love  and  live,  and  fjcrhaps  a  little  fight.  The 
last  he  did  as  well  as  he  did  all  the  rest,  and  his  proud 
and  jovial  father  was  at  all  times  willing  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense and  take  the  cou.sequences.  The  young  fellow  was 
extremely  jjarticular  about  his  clothes  and  his  food ;  he  liked 
to  take  pleasure  and  to  give  it;  when  misfortune  came  he 
was  scarcely  less  gay  than  he  was  in  the  height  of  success. 
Once  captured  in  a  defeat  of  the  Assisi  militia,  and  carried 
off  to  the  dungeon  of  a  neighboring  town,  he  arrived 
and  remained  there  in  overwhelmingly  good  spirits,  brim- 
ming so  with  laughter  and  good  .stories,  that  his  fellow 
captives  were  almost  shocked.  Peace  was  made.  He  got 
home  to  Assisi,  and  instantaneously,  of  course,  enrolled 
himself  again.  Probably  tlie  secret  of  his  universal  charm 
as  of  his  subsequently  universal  influence  lay  in  a  power 
of  almost  universal  sympathy. 

HIS  STRUGGLE. 

The  earliest  indications  which  have  been  preserved  of 
his  sense  of  a  more  serious  aim  are  indications  of  this. 
It  was  not  grief  nor  disappointment  which  impelled  him 
to  the  service  of  his  fellows,  but  simply  the  loving  sense 
of  their  claim  upon  him.  One  day,  when  he  was  only 
tv.-(.'nty,  a  poor  man  came  into  his  father's  shop  at  a 
moment  when  it  was  full  and  Francis  busy.  The  young 
fellow  could  not  be  bothered  with  him,  and  sent  him 
roughly  about  his  business.  But  afterwards  a  gentler 
instinct  caused  him  to  dwell  with  regret  upon  the 
incident.  He  compared  tlie  condition  of  the  beggar  and 
his  greater  need  with  that  of  the  rich  man  to  whom,  in 
spite  of  pressure,  he  had  found  means  to  attend.  The 
thought  that  renowned  as  he  was  in  Assisi  for  his  courtesy 
he  could  so  act  witliout  discredit  caused  him  to  ponder  on 
the  claims  of  the  poor  and  unprotected  to  consideration. 
It  was  the  point  of  departure  of  his  championship  of 
povertj'.  But  the  recognition  of  his  own  vocation  did 
not  come  upon  him  all  at  once.  He  began  only  to  open 
his  ears  to  the  manifold  cries  of  earthly  sorrow.  He 
looked  out  from  the  complacent  happiness  of  his  father's 
home  to  the  suffering  of  the  mediaeval  world.  The  fac- 
tion fights  of  the  day  began  to  have  a  meaning  deeper 
than  that  which  lay  in  a  cheerful  exercise  of  his  athletic 
gifts.  Military  glory  on  a  larger  scale  might,  he  thought, 
ease  the  longings  of  which  he  was  conscious.  A  lord  of 
Assisi  was  starting  for  distant  fields  of  battle.  Youug 
Francis  enrolled  himself  in  the  train,  and  entered  with  all 
the  old  animation  into  the  necessary  preliminaries.  The 
old  life,  but  more  of  it,  was  what  he  imagined  that  he 
needed.  He  prepared  an  elaborate  costume.  Heroic 
deeds  he  chose  to  fancy  required  a  suitable  setting.  His 
dress  was  richer  than  that  of  his  chief  himself.  All  prep- 
arations were  made  with  the  same  care  for  detail.  He 
told  his  friends  that  he  intended  to  return  a  king.  He 
could  neither  eat  nor  sleep  for  excitement  till  the  day  of 
dejjarture  came.  But  on  that  very  day  there  was  a 
typical  victory  of  the  real  over  the  unreal  in  his  nature. 
As  he  pranced  on  horseback  through  the  streets  he  noticed 
a  i)Oor  knight  so  badly  dres.sed  and  accoutred  that  im- 
pulsively ho  gave  him  his  own  best  costume,  and  left  the 
town  himself  in  his  ordinary  garb.  AV'^hether,  indeed,  the 
dream  of  military  glory  was  involved  in  the  trappings 
tiie  chronicle  does  not  say,  but  the  next  thing  that  is 
heard  of  him  is  that  he  fell  ill  of  fever  within  twenty- 
four  hours  at  Spoleto,  where,  as  he  lay  on  his  bed,  he 
heard  a  voice  warning  him  that  the  path  he  was  pursuing 
was  but;  leading  him  astray,  and  the  next  that,  in  obe- 


dience to  the  voice,  he  returned  on  the  third  day  to  Assisi 
and  gave  a  great  banquet  to  his  friends,  at  which  he 
announced  that  he  had  renounced  the  hojie  of  a  kingdom 
gained  by  arms.  At  this  banquet  it  was  observed  that  he 
was  strangely  unlike  himself,  absent-minded  and  silent, 
and  unmoved  by  the  songs,  the  dancing,  and  the  rollick- 
ing in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  take  a  i)rominent 
part.  His  friends  mocked  at  him.  He  answered,  with  a 
smile,  that  he  had  never  been  so  happy.  It  ^\•as  his  fare- 
well to  the  material  pleasures  of  the  world. 

HIS   VOCATION. 

He  had  recognized  that  he  was  not  dependent  upon  ex- 
ternal ciiTumstances.  He  had  foimd  himself  within  his 
trappings,  and  dimly  discerned  that  there  was  something 
ahead  for  him  to  do.  But  what?  He  had  still  fiei'ce 
struggles  to  i)ass  through,  an  anguish  of  the  soul,  in 
which  for  all  his  prayers  and  yearnings  he  could  not 
discover  his  appointed  task.  At  last,  in  the  ever-present 
thought  of  the  poor,  he  found  his  work.  And  before  he 
could  efficiently  help  them  he  felt  that  he  must  be  one  of 
them.  He  renounced  all  that  he  had  once  enjoyed.  He 
became  a  mendicant,  and  through  many  scenes  of  an- 
guish, doubts,  self-anguish,  we  are  brought  to  the  su- 
preme and  celebrated  scene  in  which  he  was  brought  by 
his  own  father  before  the  justice  of  the  town  and  prose- 
cuted for  having  given  away  what  did  not  belong  to  him. 
The  bishops  exhoi'ted  him  to  return  to  his  father  all 
that  was  rightly  his.  St.  Francis  instantly  stripped  him- 
self naked,  and  laying  his  clothes  and  his  money  in  a  little 
heap  before  the  bishop,  he  cried  to  the  surrounding 
crowd,  "Listen  and  vmderstand!  Up  to  this  moment  I 
have  called  Pietro  Bernadone  my  father.  I  now  return 
to  him  his  money  and  the  garments  I  have  received  from 
him,  and  from  this  day  I  will  only  say  'Our  Father  which 
art  in  Heaven.'  ''  Individual  love  was  to  be  no  more  his 
than  any  other  individual  possession.  The  personal  was 
henceforth  entirely  merged  in  the  universal,  and  the 
Franciscan  Order  was  there  and  then  founded  by  one 
naked  man. 


A    FRENCH    LADY   OF   LETTERS. 

The  ''j'oung  lady  of  the  eighteenth  centurj' "  whom  M. 
Philippe  Godet  elects  to  honor  iu  the  lievve  ties  Jhi.xr 
Mondes  is  Mademoiselle  Isabelle  de  Tuyll,  better  known 
to  the  general  reader  as  Madame  de  la  Charrii^re  and 
author  of  '"Caliste."  Sainte-Beuve  has  already  celebrated 
her  wit,  her  charm,  and  her  good  sense.  Above  all,  he 
admired  iu  her  the  perfect  naturalness  of  her  mind  and 
the  absence  of  all  pose,  moral  or  intellectual.  The  un- 
published correspondence  from  which  M.  Godet  has  com- 
piled his  further  study,  and  which  dates  back  to  the 
days  of  her  girlhood,  entirely  bears  out  this  view.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  i)assago  relating  to  her  theories  of  life. 
After  sajing  that  she  has  no  system,  that  "they  only 
serve  to  lead  you  methodically  astray,"'  she  continues: 
"I  read  the  teachings  of  theologians  with  boredom,  of 
atheists  with  horroi*,  of  libertines  with  disgust.  At  four- 
teen I  hoped  to  understand  everything.  I  have  renounced 
that  ambition  since.  I  have  remained  in  a  state  of  very 
humble  and  fairly  trampiil  skei)ticism;  wlien  I  have  more 
knowledge  and  more  health,  jwrhaps  I  shall  perceive  more 
altitudes.  At  present  all  that  I  see  is,"  at  the  outside, 
probability,  all  tliat  I  feel  isdoidit."'  She  does  not  believe 
much  in  exceptional  virtue.  "I  admire  heroes  and  )nar- 
tyrs  as  I  ought  to  do,  but  I  think  it  is  dangerous  to 
put  one's  self  in  a  position  which  demands  long  ctnitinu- 
ance  at  that  pitch.     My   intention  is  certainly  to  be  a 
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good  woman,  but  there  are  a  hundred  thousand  husbands 
-with  whom  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  me,  and 
whom  I  should  be  sorry  to  answer  for  myself.  God  keep 
nie  from  a  fool!" 

Her  life  before  marriage  was  filled  with  occupation. 
She  did  not  marry  until  she  was  thirty-one.  Then  after 
deliberate  choice  of  a  man  with  whom  she  felt  that  she 
would  not  bore  herself  when  they  chanced  to  be  left  to- 
gether, she  was  happily  able  to  fulfil  her  girlish  concep- 
tion. "I  should  like,"  she  wrote,  "to  be  the  faithful 
and  virtuous  wife  of  an  iipi-ight  man,  but  for  tliat 
I  must  both  love  and  be  loved."  She  loved  her  husband 
not  passionately  and  romantically,  but  moderately,  loy- 
ally, and  well,  and  he  loved  her  perhaps  a  little  more. 

After  a  very  short  trial  she  writes  to  her  favorite 
brother :  ''  We  have  been  married  for  eleven  days ;  I  have 
just  counted  them  on  my  fingers.  We  have  only  quar- 
relled twice — and  luckily"  (the  handwriting  of  her  husband 
interpolates)  "the  fault  was  all  on  m}'  side."  Eighteen 
months  later,  in  writing  to  an  intimate  friend,  she  gives 
more  serious  testimony  to  her  satisfaction.  "  I  am  not 
always  the  best  or  sweetest-tempered  woman  in  the  world, 
but  no  woman  ever  liked  her  husband  better  than  I  like 
mine.  I  don't  remember  to  have  been  ever  bored 
in  a  tete-i\-tete  with  him,  and  yet  we  are  often  alone." 
They  possessed  two  requisites  for  happy  companionship : 
they  could  each  acknowledge  their  own  imperfections, 
and  they  were  full  of  individual  resource.  She  loved 
books,  music,  painting,  and  her  fellow-creatures.  He 
shared  in  all  those  tastes.  She  was  Dutch  by  birth,  he 
Swiss.  Their  mutual  language  was  French,  and  she  was 
so  fully  abreast  of  the  Parisian  thought  of  her  day  that 
French  literat  re  claims  her  as  a  Frenchwoman.  "I 
should  like  to  be  a  native  of  the  world,"  was  her  own 
ardent  exjaression  of  nationality.  Her  pen  was  at  the 
service  of  many  a  public  cause,  but  this  particular  paper 
scarcely  touches  the  public  side  of  her  caieer.  It  is  con- 
cerned ahnost  wholly  with  the  story  of  her  marriage  as 
told  by  herself.  She  is  as  frank  in  the  expression  of  hei- 
ideas  regarding  it  as  she  is  about  everything  else,  and  her 
charming  capacity  of  being  interested  must  infallibly 
interest  every  one  who  reads.  "  Not  a  moment  in  life  is 
indifferent  to  me,"  she  cries;  "every  minute  is  happy  or 
unhappy.     They  are  all  something." 


A    LITERARY   CRITICISM    OF   ART. 

Art  exhibitions  reign  at  the  moment  in  Paris  as  in 
London,  and  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  has  set  an  in- 
teresting example  in  publishing  an  account  of  them  from 
the  \yen  of  a  literary  man  like  M.  Edouard  Rod,  instead 
of  confining  itself  exclusively  to  the  opinions  of  the  ar- 
tistic experts  whom  it  counts  among  its  contribu 
tors.  It  is,  after  all.  by  public  recognition,  not 
by  expert  approval,  that  artistic  production  lives 
The  critical  function  of  the  expert  is  but  to  form  a  reli- 
able opinion  more  rapidly  than  his  uninstructed  compeers, 
and  in  some  sort  to  predict,  from  the  certitude  of  his  own 
knowledge,  the  ultimate  decisions  of  fluctuating  taste. 
But  if  in  presence  of  a  work  of  art  the  artistic  expert  is 
best  qualified  to  declare  what  has  been  really  given,  the 
literary  expeit  has  also  his  part  to  perform  in  gathering 
to  one  articulate  expression  the  public  sense  of  what  has 
been  received.  It  is  as  the  representative  of  the  "  ignorant 
public"  that  M.  Rod  very  modestly  puts  forward  his  im- 
pressions. Change  only  the  epithet  to  "intelligent,"  and 
his  position  is  correctly  tlescribed.  The  novelty,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Gazette,  consists  in  the  recognition  of 


the  claim  of  the  intelligent  but  untechnical  public   to   be 
represented  at  all  in  such  a  place. 

After  an  introduction  which  contains  some  suggestive 
comparisons  of  the  rising  schools  of  literature  and  art, 
M.  Rod's  article  takes  the  form  of  a  discussion  between 
himself  and  an  imaginary  artistic  friend  as  they  saunter 
round  the  Salon  of  the  Champs  Elysees  and  pause  before 
the  pictures  of  the  year.  The  dear  old  questions  of  sub- 
ject, sentiment,  realism,  idealism,  achievement,  sugges- 
tion, with  their  many  derivates,  are  raised  as  the  friends 
pass  from  school  to  school,  or  from  artist  to  artist.  M. 
Rod  assigns  to  himself,  of  coixrse,  the  part  of  general 
argument — to  his  friend,  the  technical  criticism.  Here  is 
a  sijecimen.  They  are  discussing  ]M.  J.  P.  Flauren's  large 
picture,  the  "Voute  d'Acier."  They  are  agreed,  though 
for  different  i-easous,  in  disliking  it.  At  the  end  of  some 
other  criticisni  M.  Rod  remarks  that  "what  strikes 
even  more  than  the  inadequacy  of  the  execution  is  the  in- 
significance of  the  subject." 

"  Saurel  sprang  up  as  I  ventured  on  the  observation. 
'Incorrigible!'  he  exclaimed.  'You  impertinent  writer; 
subject,  subject,  always  subject!  Does  it  so  much  as 
exist— your  "subject"?  The  "Night  Watch,"  the  "Cross- 
bow Man,"  "Faust,"  all  the  masterpieces  of  Rembrandt, 
Franz  Hals,  and  Velasquez;  have  they,  by  chance,  any 
subject?  Go  away,  and  weep  with  M.  Poiiier,  whose 
son-ill-law  you  deserve  to  be,  over  the  tender  feelings  of 
Newfoundland  dogs,  and  leave  painters  to  their  paint- 
ing!'" 

"  I  defended  myself  as  best  I  could.  'You  are  mixing  up 
two  things,'  I  said,  'which  resemble  each  other  but  are 
not  the  same:  subject  and  anecdote.  I  hold  anecdote 
painting  in  just  as  little  esteem  as  youdo, '"  and  then  fol- 
lows development  too  long  to  reproduce,  but  clearly 
illustrated  by  allusions  to  the  principal  big  subject  pic- 
tures of  the  year,  of  the  diffei-ence  beweeu  mere  anecdote 
and  subject  proper.  Then  the  classic  style  and  the 
modern  style  come  in  for  further  comparison,  apropos  of 
Kowalski's  "Spring,"  which  the  critic  and  his  companion 
are  of  one  mind  in  admiring.  Here,  according  to  the 
Jitteruteur,  we  get  subject  without  anecdote,  which  sat- 
isfies him  by  leaving  the  suggestion  of  his  picture  to  act  in 
the  large  area  that  belongs  of  right  to  the  work  of  art. 
The  critic  is  satisfied  because  the  artist  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  artistic  reproduction  of  what  he  saw.  The 
danger  he  foresees  for  M.  Kowalski  is  that  having  "  done 
it "  so  successfully  once  he  may  be  tempted  to  continue  to 
"do  it,"  and  so  stultify  himself  in  the  future.  The  other 
picture  of  the  year  by  the  same  hand,  differing  as  it  does 
in  conception  and  treatment  from  the  "Spring,"  reassures 
the  two  friends  to  some  extent  upon  this  point,  and  is  the 
occasion  of  suggestive  remarks  on  the  vivifying  value  of 
variety  in  work.  Too  many  artists,  the  critic  declares,  are 
led  by  early  success  in  a  sjiecial  line  to  turn  what  might 
have  been  the  high  road  to  great  achievement  into  the 
mere  blind  alley  of  a  mannerism.  And  so  on  and  so  on 
through  a  chapter  which  may  recall  to  English  readers  the 
perhaps  slightly  pedantic  but  none  the  less  pleasant  pages 
of  "Friends  in  Council,"  and  which  has  for  its  own  count 
the  great  additional  attraction  of  actuality.  It  is  not  as 
an  abiding  contribution  to  art  or  letters,  but  as  an  article 
suggested  by  the  pictures  of  the  year,  that  ]M.  Rod's  paper 
in  the  Gazette  must  be  read. 

The  question  with  which  the  London  reader  lays  it  down 
is,  when  may  we  hope  to  see  art  criticism  in  England  at 
once  so  serious  and  so  intelligent?  Such  an  article  writ- 
ten upon  the  present  exhibition  at  the  Academy  and  the 
New  Gallery  would  be  read  eagerly  by  half  London  and 
all  the  country. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  RE^IEiVS. 


RECENT    SCHOOL    LEGISLATION. 

In  the  Edncittional  Revieic  for  Jul}',  William  B.  Shaw 
gives  a  brief  digest  of  "  Recent  School  Legislation  in  the 
LTnited  States,"  in  which  a  striking  feature  is  the  minute 
detail  imposed  by  State  legislation  on  the  disposition  of 
educational  funds,  especially  in  the  new  States  of  the 
Northwest.  For  instance  in  North  Dakota,  where  the 
school  funds  are  recruited  from  the  sixteenth  and  thirty- 
sixth  sections  of  land  and  five  per  cent,  of  all  land  sales 
made  by  the  government  from  within  the  limits  of  the 
township;  the  board  of  control  consists  of  the  governor, 
the  secretary  of  state,  the  attoniey-gencral,  the  State 
auditor,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
"  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  school  lands  is  to  be 
sold  within  the  first  five  years,  and  not  more  than  one- 
half  the  remainder  within  ten  years.  No  land  shall  be 
sold  for  less  than  ten  dollars  an  acre."  The  conditions  of 
purchase  and  sale  are  prescribed  in  detail.  "  Coal  lands 
may  be  leased  but  never  sold. "  and  in  limiting  the  manner 
of  investment  of  the  proceeds  the  law  is  especially  strict. 

In  the  matter  of  compulsory  education,  Ohio  presents 
a  typical  case  for  study.  Since  the  legislation  of  1889, 
"Parents  or  guardians  must  instriict  children  or  cause 
them  to  be  iustructed.  in  ^spelling,  reading,  writing,  Eng- 
lish grammar,  geograjihy,  and  arithmetic.  Children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  must  attend 
a  public  or  private  school  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
twenty  weeks  in  city  districts  each  year,  ten  weeks  of 
which  shall  be  consecutive ;  and  in  village  and  township 
districts  not  less  than  sixteen  weeks  of  each  year,  eight 
of  which  shall  be  consecutive.  The  child  is  exempt  from 
such  attendance  when  its  physical  or  mental  condition  is 
suc-h  as  to  make  attendance  impracticable  " — or  when  it  is 
satisfactorily  taught  at  home.  The  employment  of  minors 
is  regulated  to  accord  with  these  provisions,  which  are 
enforced  by  a  truant  officer  with  police  powers. 

In  Colorado  needy  children  are  to  be  provided  with 
bof)ks  and  clothing,  too,  which  would  seem  to  mark  the 
extreme  of  Western  progressiveness  in  educational  legis- 
lation. 

Recent  legislation  has  been  quite  generous  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  except  in  North  Carolina, 
where  the  Farmers'  Alliance  administration  has  produced 
an  opposite  tendencj'.  Most  imjiortant  has  lieen  the  bill 
passed  in  New  York  last  May  "authoi'izing  the  regents  of 
the  university  to  organize  courses  of  instruction  on  the 
university  extension  i)lan  in  the  different  cities,  towiis, 
and  villages  of  the  State,  and  to  conduct  examinations." 


ENGLISH    AND    AMERICAN    NEWSPAPERS 
There  is  a  difference  as  well   as  a  distinction  between 
American    and    English    newspapers.      This   difference   is 
brought  out  clearly  bj'  Mr.  Alfred  Balch  in  an  article  in 
Lippincott's  for  July. 

ENOI.ISH     NEWSPAPERS. 

"  In  order  to  understand  the  English  newspaper  it  is 
necessarj'  to  glance  at  the  method  of  recruiting  men  in  its 
service.  In  England  any  young  man  who,  from  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  work,  the  pressure  of  need,  or  any  other 
cause,  desires  to  write  for  the  press,  may  do  so.  All 
that  is  needed  is  a  mind  in  touch  with  the  views  of  the 
paper  to  which  he  sends  his  work  and  the  ability  to  write 
clearly.  The  key  note  of  the  English  newspaper  being 
opinion,  no  previous  training  is  required  of  the  writer; 
for  while  jn'actice  helps  a  man  to  sympathize  with  the 
public  thought,  it  is  quite  possible  for  him  .so  to  sym- 
pathize without  it. 

"English  uewsjjapers  have,  like  any  others,  to  deal  with 


purely  news  items.  The  news-gathering  force  consists  of 
reporters,  who  are  invariably  stenographers,  and  the 
news  is  written  down  in  the  most  absolutely  matter-of- 
fact  waj'.  Everything  is  reported  literally.  Tlie  news- 
gatherer  is  not  allowed  to  go  outside  of  facts  which  he 
can  easily  prove  to  have  happened,  and  all  generalizations 
on  his  part  are  forbidden.  This  is  the  result  of  English 
feeling  as  crystallized  in  the  law  of  libel  and  the  power 
of  judges  to  commit  for  contempt  of  court.  So  far  is  the 
law  of  libel  carried  that  it  is  only  recently  that  the  utter- 
ances of  a  speaker  upon  a  public  platform  have  been 
'privileged. '  as  far  as  the  newspapers  are  concerned.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  gradual  lessening  of  the  severity  of  the  libel  laws 
from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  present  day  and  the 
equally  gradual  popularization  of  the  government.  Just 
so  long  as  the  government  was  aristocratic,  that  is,  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  ))rivileged  few,  were  the  laws  against 
any  criticism  of  the  acts  of  that  few  exceedingly  hai-sh. 
It  is  a  matter  of  historical  record  that  at  the  time  when 
corruption  was  rank  in  the  English  government  the  pen- 
alties were  enforced  against  newspapers  in  the  most  un- 
sparing manner.  At  the  present  time  the  opinions  of  a 
newspaper  are  free,  or  nearly  so,  but  the  old  views 
survive  in  connection  with  all  relations  of  fact.  A  re- 
porter in  England  is  not  allowed  to  gather  a  number  of 
facts  and  to  infer  from  them  that  something  has  been 
said  or  has  taken  place :  he  is  obliged  to  report  only  that 
which  he  sees  or  hears  himself." 

AMERICAN   NEWSPAPERS. 

"The  key-note  of  the  American  newspaper  is  news. 
Alongside  of  that,  opinions  ai-e  of  small  value  in  the  eyes- 
of  American  news]iaper-men.  This,  I  think,  is  partially 
the  result  of  the  almost  universal  education  in  this 
country .  and  it  is  l)ej-ond  question  that  universal  suffrage 
has  much  to  do  with  it.  Our  habits  of  life  tend  in  every 
way  to  make  a  man  form  his  opinion  for  himself,  and 
education  renders  tins  possible.  Readers  of  newspapers, 
then,  ask  for  news  and  the}'  are  willing  to  make  up  their 
own  views  upon  it.  The  difference  in  the  demand  made 
upon  the  newspaper  in  England  and  in  this  country  is^ 
shown  in  one  fact.  Take  your  place  in  the  breakfast- 
room  of  an  English  hotel  and  watch  men  when  they  get 
their  papers  Each  man  turns  to  the  editorial  page  to- 
read  fii'st  what  that  paper  thinks  Watch  men  in  this 
country,  and  you  will  see  each  turn  to  the  news  cohuxms 
as  being  the  more  interesting  to  him.  The  result  of  this 
importance  of  news  in  the  American  papers  is  sho\\'n  in 
the  training  of  men  for  the  business.  It  is  practically 
impossible  for  a  young  man  to  get  his  opinions  printed 
when  he  first  joins  the  ranks.  I  never  heard  of  but  one 
case  in  my  life,  and  it  was  that  of  the  sou  of  the  principal 
stockholder  in  the  paper.  If  a  young  nuiu  wishes  to 
become  a  journalist  liere,  he  begins  as  a  reporter  of  the 
smallest  items.  It  is  not  until  he  has  the  trade  of  news- 
gathering  learned  that  he  is  trusted  with  important  work. 
During  his  training  he  is  taught  the  value  of  news,  the 
methods  of  getting  it,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  getting 
it  at  once,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  cost  to  him.?lf . 
Ne^\'s  becomes  a  sort  of  fetish  in  the  eyes  of  old  news- 
paper-men. The  result  of  this  training  becomes  apparent 
when  American  i-eportei-s  meet  English  special  corre- 
spondents in  the  field.  To  express  it  slang-wise,  the  cor- 
resjiondont  gets  left.  The  Englishman  is  at  a  loss,  he 
does  not  know  what  to  do,  he  has  not  learned  the  fii'st 
principle  of  the  art  in  which  his  competitor  is  a  past- 
master.  He  can  write  down  facts,  if  any  one  will  give 
them  to  him,  or  if  he  sees  them:    but  he  has  no  idea  of 
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how  to  get  them  unless  they  stare  him  in  ttie  face.  But  he 
can  and  will  write  opinions,  in  a  manner  that  will  stag- 
ger, and  perhaps  excite  the  admiration  of,  his  rival; 
and  he  can  write  beautiful  English.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  American  competitor  can  determine  the  comparative 
value  of  news  much  more  easily  and  surely." 


much  that  to-day  seems  to  differentiate  the  one  from  an- 
other. Let  us  hope  that  the  coming  writer  will  not  shrink 
from  a  task  in  which,  as  Socrates  said  of  tlie  practice  of 
virtue,  the  struggle  is  so  honorable  and  the  reward  so 
great." 


A    POET  ON    MODERN    POETRY. 

In  Murrnij's  JShujazine  for  July  Mr.  Louis  Morris  has 
an  article  upon  modern  poeti-y  in  which  he  speaks  his 
mind  pretty  freely  upon  the  poets  of  the  century.  He 
admits  the  improved  technical  workmanship  in  verse  of 
the  present  day,  and  he  speaks  appreciatively  of  the 
emancipation  from  all  rules  that  embarrass  the  flow  of  the 
writer's  inspiration,  for  which  the  supreme  examjDle  is 
Walt  Whitman.  The  initial  defect  of  most  of  our  poetry 
is  that  our  poets  do  not  consider  whether  or  not  they  have 
a  good  subject  with  which  they  are  adequate  to  deal. 
Another  defect  is  its  tendency  to  extraordinary  prolixity ; 
akin  to  this  there  is  the  cultivation  of  obscurity  and  the 
copying  of  the  artificialities  of  the  French  verse.  When 
we  have  got  rid  of  the  devastating  pests  of  obscurity  and 
triviality,  when  our  poems  ai'e  made  lucid  and  not  im- 
mensely long,  when  our  poems  have  some  human  Interest 
and  pedantry  has  been  rooted  out,  and  we  follow  Greek 
models  in  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter,  and  rely  more  upon 
metrical  harmonies  than  upon  the  mere  jingling  of  sound, 
we  shall  have  attained  the  poetry  of  the  future.  Mr. 
Morris  concludes  his  paper  as  follows: — 

"  And  when  all  this  is  done,  will  the  English  poet  of  the 
future,  the  poet  long  overdue,  who  will  be,  perhaps, 
wholly  the  poet  of  the  twentieth  century,  turn  his  eyes 
exclusively,  or  even  mainly,  to  the  past?  A  great  reward 
of  fame  awaits  the  writer  of  verse  who  shall  so  repro- 
duce the  emotional  features  of  our  modern  life,  its  doubts 
and  its  faith,  its  trials  and  aspirations,  as  to  transfigure 
it  into  a  story  more  real  and  more  touching  than  any  story 
of  a  remote  past.  The  great  drama  of  human  life  is  con- 
stantly being  played  on  a  wider  stage,  to  larger  and  more 
critical  audiences,  with  more  complicated  springs  of 
action,  with  finer  insight,  with  deeper  and  more  subtle 
psychological  problems  to  solve,  than  were  possible  in 
old  times.  It  is  from  these  that  real  and  new  springs  of 
poetry  must  flow.  I  am  not,  of  course,  unaware  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  task,  but  tliat  very  difficulty  is  the  best 
incentive.  The  poet  v>\io  shall  tell  in  ver.se  a  story  of 
contemporary  life  so  as  to  make  it  a  permanent  possession 
of  the  nation,  if  not  of  the  race,  and  shall  so  touch  the 
issues  of  every  day  with  the  light  that  never  was  on  land 
or  sea — not  by  reflection  from  a  remote  past,  but  drawn 
directly  from  the  present— has  a  great  future  before  him. 
Of  course,  the  task  may  well  be  as  hard  as  the  production 
of  a  modern  Madonna  or  Achilles.  Such  a  dream  proba- 
bly has  once  haunted  many  who  write  in  verse,  only  to 
fade  away  when  a  truer  estimate  of  a  man's  powers  and 
lunitations  comes  with  maturer  age.  But  it  is  only  in 
this  direction  that  real  progress  can  be  made.  All  the 
varied  impulses  and  wants  of  our  modern  life  should  find 
treatment  by  the  poet  of  the  future— the  great  gains  of 
science  should  not  be  ignored  by  him,  nor  the  insoluble 
but  ever  recurring  problems  of  the  relations  of  the  Human 
to  the  Divine.  Great  as  is  the  wealth  of  English  poetry, 
I  confess  that  to  me  the  great  bulk  of  it— and  indeed,  of 
the  poetry  of  the  world— even  when  it  is  not  mere  cater- 
wauling, seems  trivial,  insincere,  and  ineffectual  to  the 
last  degree.  Worthier  interests  and  wider  knowledge 
will  inevitably  generate  a  higher  poetical  type,  which 
will  be  poetry  and  not  prose,  though  it  may  throw  aside 


GREELEY'S   ESTIMATE  OF   LINCOLN. 

It  has  been  left  for  Horace  Greeley,  in  the  July  Cen- 
tury, to  explain  much  that  has  been  hitherto  misunder- 
stood regarding  Lincoln  and  his  attitude  towards  slavery. 
Many  have  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  positions 
which  Lincoln  took  on  this  question  at  different  times  dur- 
ing his  life.  Previous  to  his  election  to  the  Presidency  he 
had  on  numerous  occasions  denounced  slavery  as  \A'rong. 
As  Chief  Executive  he  was  slow  when  the  opportunity 
presented  to  crush  the  institution  which  he  had  so  freely 
branded  as  a  curse.  And  later  he  issued,  in  spite  of  the 
ajipeals  and  protests  of  a  great  part  of  the  North,  the 
emancipation  proclamation.  This  seeming  inconsistency 
in  words  and  action  on  the  part  of  Lincoln  he,  himself, 
explains  away  in  a  letter  furnislied  by  Mr.  Greeley: 

"  I  am  naturally  antislavery.  If  slavery  is  not  wrong, 
nothing  is  wrong.  I  cannot  remember  when  I  did  not  so 
think  and  feel.  And  j'et,  I  have  never  understood  that 
the  Presidency  conferred  upon  me  an  unrestricted  right  to 
act  officially  upon  this  judgment  and  feeling.  It  was  in 
the  oath  I  took,  that  I  would  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
preserve,  protect,*  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  could  not  take  the  office  without  taking 
the  oath.  Nor  was  it  my  view,  that  I  might  take  an  oath 
to  get  power,  and  break  the  oath  in  using  the  power.  I 
understood,  too,  that  in  ordinary  civil  administration 
this  oath  even  forbade  me  to  practically  indulge  my  pri- 
mary, absti'act  judgment,  on  the  moral  question  of  sla- 
very. I  had  publicly  declared  this  many  times,  and  in 
many  ways.  And  aver  that,  to  this  day,  I  have  clone 
no  official  act  in  mere  deference  to  my  abstract  judgment 
and  feeling  on  slavery. 

"  I  did  understand,  however,  that  my  oath  to  preserve 
the  Constitution  to  the  best  of  my  ability  imposed  upon 
me  the  duty  of  preserving,  by  every  indispensal)le  means, 
that  government — that  nation  of  which  that  Constitution 
was  the  organic  law.  Was  it  possible  to  lose  the  nation 
and  yet  preserve  the  Constitution  ?  By  general  law,  life 
and  limb  must  be  protected ;  yet  often  a  limb  nuist  be  am- 
putated to  save  a  life,  but  a  life  is  never  wisely  given  to 
save  a  limb. 

'•  I  felt  that  measures  otherwise  unconstitutional  might 
become  lawful  by  becoming  indispensable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Constitution  through  the  pi'eservation  of  the 
nation.  Right  or  wrong,  I  assume  this  ground,  and  now 
avow  it.  I  could  not  feel  that,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
I  had  even  tried  to  presei-ve  the  Constitution,  if,  to  save 
slavery  or  any  minor  matter,  I  should  permit  the  wreck 
of  the  government,  country,  and  Constitution,  all  to- 
gether." 

Aside  from  Lincoln's  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  suppressing  slavery  by  armed  force,  Greeley  gives  as 
another  cause  of  the  inaction  on  the  part  of  Lincoln  in 
the  early  months  of  his  first  term,  his  delusion  that  the 
difficulty  between  the  North  and  South  could  be  peace- 
fully arbitrated :  "  The  man  evidently  believed  with  all  his 
soul  that  if  he  could  but  convince  the  South  that  he  would 
arrest  and  return  her  fugitive  slaves  and  offered  to  sla- 
very every  support  required  by  comity,  or  by  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution,  he  would  avert  her  hostility,  dissolve 
the  Confederacy,  and  restore  throughout  the  Union  the 
sway  of  the  Federal  authority  and  laws!  There  was 
never  a  wilder  delusion.     I  doubt  ^^'liether  one  single  in- 
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dividual  was  recalled  from  meditated  rebellion  to  loyalty 
by  that  overture." 

The  war  between  North  and  Routli  could  have  been 
brought  to  an  earlier  close  through  the  emiiloyment  of 
more  energetic  measures  on  the  part  of  President  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Greeley  maintains,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  emancipation. 

"There  are  those,"  Greeley  writes,  "who  profess  to  have 
been  always  satisfied  with  his  conduct  of  the  war,  deem 
ing  it  prompt,  energetic,  vigorous,  masterlj-  I  did  not 
and  could  not,  so  regard  it.  1  believed  then— I  believe 
this  hour — that  a  Napoleon  I.,  a  Jackson,  would  have 
crushed  secession  out  in  a  single  slK^rt  campaign — almost 
in  a  single  victory.  I  believed  that  an  advance  to  Rich 
mond  100,000  strong  might  have  been  made  by  the  end  of 
June,  1861;  that  would  have  insured  a  counter-revolution 
througiiout  the  South,  and  the  voluntary  return  of  every 
State,  through  a  dispei'sion  and  disavowal  of  its  j'ebel 
chiefs,  to  the  counsels  and  the  flag  of  the  Union.  But 
such  a  return  would  have  not  merely  left  slavery  intact- 
it  would  have  establi.shed  it  ou  firmer  foundations  than 
ever  before.  The  momentarily  alienated  North  and  South 
would  have  fallen  on  each  other's  necks,  and,  amid  tears 
and  kisses,  have  sealed  their  Union  by  iguominiously  mak- 
ing the  Blacks  the  scapegoat  of  their  by  gone  quarrel, 
and  wreaking  on  them  the  .spite  which  they  had  pui-posed 
to  expend  on  each  other."  * 


THE   MONROE    DOCTRINE. 

Mr.  "William  L.  Scruggs  has  an  able  and  convincing  ar 
tic-le  in  the  M<i<j(izine  of  Aniericnn  Ilistorn  for  July  upon 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  These  words,  he  says,  are  "a  term 
employed  to  indicate  an  international  policy  that  is  dis- 
tinctively and  peculiarly  American  in  origin  and  princijjle; 
but  ju.st  what  that  policy  originally  was,  when  it  origin- 
ated, or  by  whom  it  was  first  formulated,  have  been 
matters  of  dispute."  Mr.  Scruggs  regards  as  doubtful  the 
generally  accepted  opinion  that  the  so-called  doctrine 
originated  with  President  Monroe  on  the  occasion  of  his 
message  to  Congress  in  December,  1S23.  At  that  time,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  continental  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
particularly  those  of  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia,  had 
formed  a  league  known  as  tlie  "  Holy  Alliance, "  with  the 
object  of  preserving  and  extending  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  existing  dynasties  and  of  jjutting  down  rebellions 
and  insurrections  in  the  direction  of  popular  government. 
The  South  American  colonies  had  declared  their  indepen 
dence  of  Spain,  but  their  existence  as  independent  republics 
had  not  yet  been  acknowledged  by  any  of  the  European 
powers,  although  it  had  been  recognized  by  the  United 
States. 

It  was  believed  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance was  to  assist  Spain  in  the  rcconcpiest  of  the  Spanish  - 
American  colonies.  "In  view  of  these  facts  and  the 
general  apprehension  which  followed,  President  Monroe, 
in  his  message  to  Congress,  Deceml)er  2,  1823,  declared 
with  the  purjwse  of  giving  formal  notice  to  Europe,  tliat 
thenceforth  no  portion  of  the  American  continent  would 
be  deemed  oi)en  to  European  conquest  or  colonization, 
and  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  would  con- 
sider any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
new  republics  in  South  America,  or  any  attempt  to  col- 
onize any  j)ortion  of  South  America,  as  imjwsing  upon  it 
an  obligation  to  jjrevent  it."  These  official  utterances 
became  known  as  the  Moni'oo  Doctrine,  the  central  idea 
of  which  was  that  America  belongs  to  Americans.  Briefly 
stated  the  doctrine  is  as  follows:  — 

1.  No  more  European  colonies  on  the  American  conti- 
iueut,but  those  already  established  not  to  bo  interfeie<l  with ; 


2.  No  extension  of  the  European  political  system  to  any 
portion  of  the  American  hemisphere  ■  and, 

3.  No  Euroix?an  interposition  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Spanish- American  republics. 

Mr.  Scruggs  holds  that  these  definite  statements  Avere 
simply  the  application  to  a  particular  condition  of  princi 
pies  which  had  been  enunciated  by  John  Quinc}-  Adams 
three  years  previous,  and  .subsequently  on  different  occa- 
sions. But  he  also  holds  that  they  were  clearly  foreshad- 
owed if  not  distinctly  outlined  twenty- three  years  before 
by  Washington  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  i)eople  of 
the  United  States.  Tliis  writer  regards  it  as  fair  to 
assume  that  the  American  jjolicy  and  principles  of  neu- 
trality fornmlated  in  what  is  called  the  Monore  Doctrine 
are  coeval  with  the  very  exi.stence  of  our  government  itself ; 
are  the  logical  consequences  of  tlie  Declaration  of  177(5  and 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  17S2  are  incident  to  the  cliai-.-icter 
of  our  republican  institutions,  develojied  by  the  growth 
of  a  national  public  sentiment,  and  I'endered  practicable 
by  our  isolated  geographical  position. 

He  takes  up  the  claim  of  Count  de  Lesseps,  repeated  b}' 
others,  that  the  doctrine  had  really  a  European  origin 
and  that  it  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Channing— then 
controlling  the  foreign  policy  of  England— to  Mr.  Rush, 
the  American  minister  at  London.  Mr.  Scruggs,  how- 
ever, clearly  shows  upon  Channing 's  own  authority  that 
the  suggestion  originated  with  the  American  government. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  did  not  contemplate  intervention  by 
the  United  States  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics,  nor  a  crusade  against  any  vested 
European  interests  on  this  continent.  It  was  simply 
intended  and  understood  as  an  authentic  protest  against 
any  extension  of  European  power  and  influence  in  the 
Western  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Scruggs  says  that  the  most  lamentable  instance  of 
the  failure  to  give  the  doctrine  that  consistent  support 
which  the  people  had  a  right  to  expect  occurred  in  the 
Clayton  Bui wer  treaty  of  18.50,  and  lie  proceeds  to  review 
the  circumstances.  Our  government  had  sent  a  diplomatic 
agent  to  Nicaragua,  who  secured  for  the  United  States 
the  exclusive  right  to  open  an  inter-oceanic  ship  canal 
tlirough  the  territory  of  that  republic,  together  with  the 
right  to  establish  towns  and  free  ports  at  the  tei-mini  of 
the  canal,  and  to  fortify  tiie  canal  itself  from  sea  to  sea. 
But  before  this  treaty  could  reach  \Vashington  (it  was 
generally  known  as  the  "  Hise  treaty")  there  w  as  a  change 
of  administration,  and  the  new  President  refused  even  to 
refer  it  to  tlie  Senate. 

A  new  minister  was  sent  out  to  negotiate  another  treaty 
providing  in  general  terms  for  a  joint  control  of  the  canal 
by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  Owing  to  some 
unsatisfactory  features  of  this  treaty  Mr.  Clayton,  our  Sec- 
retary of  State,  ojjened  negotiations  with  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
wer,  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  which  resulted 
in  the  treaty  of  18.50,  known  as  the  Clayton  Bulwcr  treaty, 
which  recognized  the  scheme  for  a  joint  protectorate  and 
which  obliged  both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
not  to  colonize,  annex,  fortify  or  attempt  to  exercise 
exclusive  control  over  any  portion  of  Central  America. 
Mr.  Scruggs  shows  why,  in  liis  opinion,  this  trciit}'  was  an 
egregious  blunder  on  the  pait  of  the  United  States.  But 
since  the  canal  then  contemplated  was  not  built,  and 
since  the  conditions  under  which  the  treaty  was  framed 
have  completely  altered,  he  holds  that  none  of  its  provi- 
sions c-an  be  insisted  upon  or  enforced  today,  and  it  is  to 
be  regai-ded  as  entirely  obsolete.  The  article  closes  with 
an  earnest  defence  of  the  tluirough  soundness  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  A\hich  ha.s  "shaixMl  the  fcu-eigu  iwlicy  of  our 
government  for  nearly  a  whole  century." 
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THE  CHAUTAUQUAN   AND    ITS   FDITOR. 

While  no  other  country  can  clsim  a  g^roup 
of  magazine  publications  at  all  coniparaMi' 
with  the  American  group  in  brilliancy,  origi- 
nality, breadth  and  literary  excellence,  there 
must  be  allowed  some  weight  to  the  occa- 
sional criticism  that  thej-  lack  definiteness  of 
aim,  and  that  there  is  no  co-oi-dinating  prin- 
ciple that  harmonizes  or  unifies  theii"  bewil- 
deringly  miscellaneous  contents.  The  fresh 
numbers  appear,  month  by  month,  each  moi'e 
radiant  and  glorious  than  its  predecessors, 
if  possible ;  and  yet  it  may  too  often  be  said 
that  their  contents  are  apropos  of  nothing 
particularly  contemporaneous  in  intei-est. 
Against  such  a  criticism  it  may  be  urged  that 
the  American  public  buys  and  enjoys  what 
the  magazine  editors  choose  to  serve  up,  and 
that  magazines  ai'e  a  commercial  product  to 
no  small  extent.  Nevei-theless,  it  may  be 
fairly  asked  whether  oui"  magazines  have  not 
become  too  widely  general  in  their  range, 
and  whether  the  stronger  individuality  they 
would  gain  by  aiming,  each  for  itself,  to  fill 
some  rather  definite  field  would  not  add  to 
their  effectiveness  and  influence  without  detri- 
ment to  their  exchequers. 

The  solid  and  even  brilliant  success  of  one 
of  the  group,  the  Chaufcmquan,  might  well 
suggest  some  such  reflections.     The  Chautau- 
quan,  as  it  has  developed,  is  a  broad,  general 
peiiodical  of   first-rate  importance,   that  ap- 
peals to  the  needs  and  tastes  of  intelligent  peo- 
ple everywhere ;  but  it  has  the  primary  advan- 
tages of  a  perfectly  definite  constituency  and 
of  a  perfectly  definite  aim.     It  is  at  liberty  to 
grow  and   improve  constantly,  with  the  im- 
mense satisfaction  of  knowing  its  own  public  —:— 
and  understanding  its  own  scope.     The  Chau- 
tauquan   is   an   organ,    without   sacrifice   of 
freedom;    and  it  enjoys  a   monopoly    which 
it  has  so  fairly  earned  as  to  excite  no  just  man's  envy. 
Tlie   jjeriodical    which    Dr.    Theodore   L.    Flood  founded 
in  1880,  and  which  he  has  continued  to  edit  and  publish, 
is  the  exclusive  organ  of  the   greatest   popular    educa- 
tional  movement   of   modern  times.     Its  relationship  to 
that  movement   is   a  monopoly  privilege  wholly  unique 
in  the  field  of   periodicals.     Associated  press  franchises 
are  a  monopolistic  possession  that  gives  some  newspapers 
an  advantage  over  others.     But  such  franchises  -do  not 
compel  any  portion  of  the  reading  public  to  buy  particu- 
lar newspapers.     The  peculiarity  of  the  Chaiitauquan'' s 
monopoly  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  the  exclusive 
publishers  of  certain  materials,  but  that  a  vast  constitu- 
ency has  actual  occasion  to  buy  it  in  order  to  obtain  those 
matei'ials. 

The  "  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  "  reading  cir- 
cles and  the  Chautauqua  non-residents'  university,  with 
students  scattered  all  over  the  globe,  are  members  of  the 
great  Chautauqua  guild  in  virtue  of  following  certain 
com-ses  of  study  and  reading  from  year  to  year.  For 
these  "required  readings,"  a  large  jaortion  of  the  material 
is  freshly  prepared  by  writers  of  authority  and  distinc- 
tion ;    and  something  like  half  of  the  so-called  "  i-equired 
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reading  "  of  each  month  is  obtainable  only  in  the  current 
issues  of  the  Chautauquan.  These  readings  usually  deal 
in  serial  form  with  great  subjects  or  fields  in  history,  lit- 
erature, or  science. 

Thus  in  the  recent  numbers  thei-e  have  been  appearing 
a  series  of  papers  by  Dr.  Edwai-d  A.  Freeman  on  "The 
Intellectual  Development  of  the  English  People  " ;  another 
by  Professor  "William  Minto  entitled  "  Practical  Talks  on 
Writing  English  " ;  papers  on  English  Literature  by  Pro- 
fessor James  A. Harrison;  a  cour.se  of  papers  on  Astron- 
omy by  Garrett  P.  Serviss,  and  various  articles  by  various 
wi'iters  upon  international  political  questions,  together 
with  a  course  of  selected  Sunday  readings  edited  by 
Bishop  Vincent.  About  forty  pages  of  the  magazine 
are  thus  occupied  with  the  "  required  readings "  of  the 
"Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle."  And  this 
insures  the  magazine  a  constituency. 

It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  select  upon  any  other 
single  basis  of  union  a  body  of  Americans  so  widely  rep- 
resentative of  what  is  worthy  and  distinctive  in  American 
life  as  is  the  "Chautauqua  circle."  It  is  made  up  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  of  college  graduates  and  of  persons 
unschooled,  of  members  of  all  religious  denominations, 
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of  old  people  and  young  people,  of  the  n.itive  born  ami 
of  the  Americans  b3-  adojjtion,  of  Southerners  and  West- 
erners in  as  fair  a  proportion  as  of  Easterners  and  North- 
erners. A  few  j-ears  ago  tliere  was  a  disposition  among 
intellectual  Pharisees  and  to  some  extent  among  severely 
special  scholars  to  disparage  "Chautauqua"  as  "super- 
ficial.'' But  Chautauqua  has  lived  (km-n  all  those 
asper.sions.  That  an  earnest  and  aspiring  people  should 
not  be  permitted  to  increase  its  intelligence  and  knowl- 
edge in  a  systematic  way  for  fear  popular  culture  might 
be  "superficial,"  is  an  argument  too  silly  to  stand.  The 
Chautau(iua  movement  —  a(hnirably  described  by  Pro- 
fessor H.  B.  Adams  in  last  month's  Review  of  Reviews 
— is  supervised  by  the  wisest  and  most  distinguished 
educators  of  America  and  is  a  brilliant  and  permanent 
success.  And  this  success  gives  the  Chaiifanqvan  maga- 
zine an  assuri'd  nucleus  for  its  constituency  such  as  no 
other  periodical  in  the  world  can  claim.  The  magazine 
reaches  the  very  heart  of  the  American  people;  for  it 
supplies  much  of  the  serious  reading  matter  of  intelligent 
families,  in  town  and  in  country,  for  the  long  winter 
evenings. 

The  Chautauquan  will  complete  its  eleventh  year  next 
month.  Its  germ  was  the  Chautauqua  Asscmbhi  Herald, 
which  was  first  issued  in  August,  1875,  as  a  daily  at 
Chautau(iua,  New  York,  publishing  the  lectures  and 
reporting  the  various  meeting;  and  entertainments  of  the 
great  summer  educational  gathering.  During  the  other 
months  of  the'  j'ear,  the  Asscmbhi  Herald  was  issued  as 
a  monthly  from  Meadville,  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Theodore 
L.  Flood,  who  was  in  those  days  the  pastor  of  a  large 
Methodist  church  at  Meadville,  was  the  editor  of  the 
Herald  from  the  beginning,  and  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Chautaufiua  educational  movement.  In  October,  1880,  he 
founded  the  Chautauquan,  which  absorbed  the  Assembly 
Herald  (except  as  to  its  daily  issues  at  Lake  Chautauqua 
in  August),  and  Dr.  Flood  became  editor  and  sole  pro- 
prietor of  both  j)ublicatious. 

The  new  magazine  began  modestly.  It  was  almost  ex 
clusively  the  organ  of  the  Chautauqua  movement,  which 
was  then  narrower  in  its  scope  than  to-day.  It  was  not 
wholly  prepossessing  in  appearance,  and  it  contained  each 
month  about  fort^'  pages  of  the  old  "  Seaside  Librarj- " 
size,  without  a  cover.  It  was  soon  increased  in  scope, 
however,  and  it  grew  steadily  in  quality  and  quantity 
imtil  about  two  years  ago,  wheii  it  was  wholly  re-cast  in 
form  and  took  its  place  among  the  handsome  and  stan- 
dard American  magazines,  with  their  conventional 
dimensions.  The  next  change  is  to  occur  next  month, 
when  the  magazine  will  begin  the  experiment  of  moderate 
illustration. 

The  C7(«?(/fn'(^n(-ni,  contains  130  pages  of  reading  matter, 
of  which  some  twentj'  pages  pertain  to  the  news  and 
work  of  the  Chautauqua  circles,  besides  the  forty  pages 
of  "re(iuired  reading."  There  remains  considerably  more 
than  half  the  magazine  at  the  disi)osal  of  its  editor  for 
general  articles  and  editorial  departments.  This  space 
is  used  with  rare  discrimination  and  ability.  Dr.  Flood 
insists  upon  short  articles  from  his  contributors,  but  he 
secures  from  the  best  writers  of  America  and  Eiwope 
their  mature  thought  upon  living  issues,  in  condensed  form. 
He  is  verj'  fortunate  in  having  a  list  of  several  hundi-ed 
contributors  upon  whom  he  draws  for  his  general  articles. 

A  new  feature  of  the  magazine  is  the  "Woman's  Coun- 
cil Table,"  which  in  twenty  pages  manages  to  include 
some  ten  or  twelve  bright  articles  each  month  by  the  best 
women  writ<?rs  and  thinkers  upon  topics  that  particularly 
concern  women.  Already,  in  this  field,  the  Cliautauquan 
is  of  unrivalled  excellence. 


In  its  editorial  and  review  departments  the  Chautau- 
quan is  always  readable,  and  alwaj's  tactful  in  adapting 
itself  to  the  tastes  and  needs  of  its  constituency.  Taking 
the  magazine  in  its  entirety,  there  is  perhaps  no  othei-  pub- 
lication— unless,  from  its  ver}'  nature,  the  Review  of 
Reviews  be  excepted — that  deals  so  usefully  and  in  so 
instructive  a  way  with  so  gi-eat  a  range  of  facts  and 
opinions,  as  the  Chaufanqnan.  If  it  has  in  some  sense 
been  built  up  b}'  the  great  educational  movement  whose 
name  it  bears,  it  should  be  remembered,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  has  been  a  very  large  and  essential  factor 
in  promoting  the  movement ;  and  that  with  a  less  ably 
edited  and  managed  organ,  the  "circle"  could  never  have 
attained  its  vast  dimensions.  Dr.  Flood  has,  therefore, 
duly  earned  from  year  to  year  all  the  benefits  that  have 
accrued  to  him  from  his  profitable  connection  with  the 
greatest  of  all  "university -extension"'  movements. 

The  circulation  of  the  Chautaiiquav  is,  of  course,  not 
confined  to  regular  readers  of  the  Chautauqua  courses,  but 
it  is  confined  almost  whollj'  to  annual  mail  subscribers. 
Dr.  Flood  has  adopted  the  policy  of  keeping  his  magazine 
off  the  news  stands  and  trains,  and  he  is  always  ready  to 
argue  vigorously  in  support  of  the  thesis  that  magazines 
cannot  be  safely  and  profitably  marketed  through  news 
companies.  At  least,  he  has  by  his  own  methods  made 
the  Chautauquan  a  very  lucrative  and  valuable  property. 
Its  cii'culation  is  said  to  approach  a  hundred  thousand. 
It  is  printed  at  the  " Chan tauqua-Century  Press,"  Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania,  this  institution  being  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  modern  establishments  in  the  country  for 
the  making  of  books  and  periodicals.  The  printing-house 
is  owned  by  Dr.  Flood  and  Mr.  George  Vincent,  who 
operate  it  under  the  firm  name  of  Flood  &  Vincent. 

Dr.  Theodore  L.  Flood  is  a  man  of  strong  personality, 
who  combines  business  and  editorial  ability  in  a  degree 
that  is  altogether  unusual.  With  large  experience  behind 
him,  he  is  still  in  "the  forties."  In  earlier  years  he  filled 
important  pulpits  in  New  Hampshire,  and  in  that  State 
he  was  vei'y  active  in  religious  and  philanthropic  organ- 
izations— a  presiding  elder,  the  ])resident  of  inter-denom- 
inational Sunday-school  conventions,  and  so  on.  He 
went  to  the  war  as  a  j-oung  private,  fought  at  Antietam 
and  Chancellorsville ;  ^^■as  made  sergeant  and  lieutenant, 
and  afterward  resumed  Methodist  pastoral  work,  chiefly 
in  Pennsj'lvauia.  He  was  influential  in  the  general  con- 
ferences of  his  church;  but  when  he  founded  the  Chau- 
tauquan he  withdrew  wln)lly  from  the  ministerial  office 
and  became  a  layman.  The  Methodist  who  is  not  also  a 
politician  is  a  rare  man.  Methodism  trains  men  in  the 
methods  and  the  spirit  of  organized  activity,  and  it 
teaches  the  dutj'  of  alert  citizenship.  Without  being  in- 
trusive. Dr.  Flood  is  in  fact  a  very  influential  party  man 
and  politician  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  only  reason  why 
he  has  not  already  served  two  or  three  terms  in  Congress 
is  because  he  has  quietly  declined  what  he  might  have 
had.  He  speaks  from  the  platform  clearly  and  strongly 
upon  public  questions.  The  legislators  from  his  own 
region  urged  his  name  for  United  States  senator  last 
winter  as  against  that  of  Mr.  J.  Donald  Cameron.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  may  j-et  be  drawn  into  public  life. 
Meanwhile,  the  Chautauquayi  is  growing  constantly  in 
influence  and  merit,  as  one  of  the  chief  educational  publi- 
cations of  the  world. 


THE  NORTH  AMHRICAN  REVIEW. 
The  North  Antcrican  Review  leads  the  July  monthlies 
in  the  varied  nature  and  timeliness  of  the  matters  pre- 
sented.    Reviews  of  the  articles  in  this  number  by  Baron 
Hirsch  on  "Philanthropy,"  Erastus  Wiman  and  Col.  Folk. 
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on  "The  Farmei*s'  Situation,"  Trofessor  Ely  on  "The  In- 
heritance of  Property,"  and  Dr.  Briggs  on  "The  Theolog- 
ical Crisis,"  appear  in  the  department  of  "Leading  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Mouth." 

DOMESTIC   SERVICE   IN   ENGLAND. 

American  housewives  may  have  the  uncomfortable  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  at  least  in  England  domestic 
peace  is  little  disturbed  by  reason  of  any  shortcomings  of 
the  servant  girl.  From  Miss  Emily  FaithfuU's  account  of 
domestic  service  in  England  one  must  believe  that  ser- 
vants in  that  country  are  as  meek  and  mild-mannered  as 
coidd  be  desired.  It  is  her  opinion  that  domestic  servants 
are  as  plentiful  in  England  to-day  as  they  ever  were,  and 
are  no  whit  inferior  to  "ye  good  servant  of  ye  olden 
time."  On  the  M-hole,  she  believes  that  there  never  was 
a  time  when  servants  in  England  were  better  treated, 
better  fed,  and  allowed  more  liberty  than  i;i  the  present. 

An  English  servant,  we  are  told,  seldom  leaves  at  a 
moment's  notice;  she  gives  a  month's  notice  if  she  finds 
that  her  place  does  not  suit  her.  On  the  other  hand  a 
lady  has  no  right  to  dismiss  a  servant  without  due  warn- 
ing. It  is  al.so  an  unwritten  law  of  the  land  "that  a 
mistress  should  state  fairly  all  she  knows  in  favor  of  the 
girl  who  is  leaving  her  service." 

THE   LATE   E.   P.   WHIPPLE  ON  "LOAFING." 

"  Loafing  and  Laboring, "  is  the  subject  of  a  literary  es- 
say by  the  late  E.  P. "Whipple,  the  keynote  of  which  is 
that  man  finds  in  activity  his  joy  as  well  as  his  duty  and 
glory.  The  causes  of  loaferism  in  human  nature  are  re- 
duced by  Mr. 'VVhii:>ple  to  one,  namely,  imbecility  of  will 
— feebleness  of  pei'sonalitj'. 

A    NEW   VARIETY   OF   MUGWUMP. 

Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  ex-president  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  announces  the  discovery  of  a  new  vari- 
ety of  mugwump.  What  is  to  be  imderstood  by  this  new 
sjx^cies  is,  as  near  as  can  be  determined,  a  member  of  tlie 
successful  i)olitical  party  who  is  not  willing  to  go  the 
same  lengths  in  reform,  especially  in  that  of  civil  service, 
as  is  that  nuich  of  his  party  in  power  which  constitutes 
the  administration.  Thus,  ex-Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Clarksou  is  branded  a  mugwump  of  this  order  be- 
cause he  has  favored  a  partisan  distribution  of  offices 
more  sweeping  than  that  effected  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration at  "Washington.  Mr.  Eaton's  article  is  at  least 
iinjK)rtant  as  showing  how  civil  ser\ice  reformers  them- 
selves regard  the  way  in  which  their  reform  has  fared  at 
the  hands  of  the  Republicans.  "The  President  and  his 
cabinet,'"  he  says,  "have  not  only  sustained  but  have  ex- 
tended the  reform.  The  examinations  now  cover  many 
more  offices  than  they  did  when  President  Harrison  was 
inaugurated — a  fact  as  creditable  to  himself  and  his  cab- 
inet as  it  is  auspicious  for  the  Picpublican  party.  Secre- 
tary Tracy,  with  the  courage  of  his  recent  convictions,  has 
enforced  its  principles  in  several  of  the  navy-yards  and  is 
now  extending  this  application.  Secretary  Noble  has 
])romoted  the  extension  of  the  merit  system  to  the  Indian 
service.  The  President  himself  has  enlarged  its  sphere 
and  suppressed  opportunities  of  evading  it."  He  adds 
that  there  are  now  more  than  30,000  offices  beyond  the 
control  of  politicians,  and  that  more  than  80,000  persons 
have  been  examined  for  filling  places  thus  taken  out  of 
spoils  system  politics. 

ENGLISH   UNIVERSITIES   AND   COLLEGES. 

Professor  Edward  A.  Freeman,  the  historian,  attempts 
to  explain  what  to  Americans  are  the  most  difficult  of  all 
English  institutions  to   understand,  English  universities 


and  colleges.  He,  in  a  measure,  pardons  our  dulness  of 
comprehension  with  the  ro^mark  that  to  the  stranger 
from  the  Eurojiean  continent  and  to  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
as  well  these  institutions  ai'e  puzzling.  The  English  uni- 
versity he  likens  unto  our  f  nion,  and  the  colleges  unto 
our  States— the  university  containing  many  colleges  as 
our  Union  many  States.  To  carry  on  the  comparison, 
there  are  certain  things  which  each  college  can  do  for  it- 
self and  cei'tain  other  things  which  only  the  whole  uni- 
versity can  do.  Each  college  like  each  State  manages  its 
own  affairs  and  its  own  projierty  and  exercises  its  own 
discipline  over  its  own  membei's ;  but  the  university  like 
the  Union  has  its  own  'i"ange  and  discijjline  also.  A  single 
college  can  no  more  grant  a  degree  than  a  single  State 
can  coin  money.  Let  one,  says  Professor  Freeman,  "well 
take  in  all  this  and  he  will,  in  King  Harry's  phrase,  have 
got  the  sow  by  the  ]'ight  ear."  But  no  one  must  think, 
he  contiimes,  that  as  the  Union  is  an  aggregate  of  States, 
so  the  university  is  an  aggregate  of  colleges.  The  uni- 
versify  came  into  being  before  the  colleges ;  the  colleges  in 
all  things  presuppose  the  university.  "The  university 
grew  up  for  the  promotion  of  learning;  the  colleges 
were  founded  in  order  that  certain  persons  might  receive 
the  advantages  of  the  university  and  its  teachings  who 
otherwise  might  not  have  attained  to  them."  In  short, 
the  university  grew  up  while  the  colleges  were  founded. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND   FINANCIAL   CO-OPERATION. 

M\\  Francis  B.  Thurber  reviews  in  rather  a  cursory 
manner  the  various  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  this 
and  foreign  countries  to  conduct  financial  and  industrial 
undertakings  on  the  co-operative  plan.  The  only  fresh 
attempt  to  apply  the  co-operative  principle  in  business 
which  he  mentions  is  that  on  the  part  of  firms  to  reorgan- 
ize into  corporations.  Tiffany  &  Co.  of  New  York  was 
the  first  large  establishment  in  this  counti-y  to  incorpor- 
ate; last  year  the  dry-goods  house  of  H.B.Claflin  &  Co. 
became  a  corporation,  and  less  than  six  mouths  ago  the 
large  wholesale  house  of  which  Mr.  Thxirber  is  a  member 
changed  to  the  Thurber-"Whyland  Company.  "In  all  of 
these  cases,"  says  Mr. Thurber,  "the  capital  stocks  were 
widely  distributed,  a  feature  being  large  subscriptions  by 
employees ;  and  a  feature  of  some  of  the  later  incoi'pora- 
tions,  notably  that  of  the  Ti-ow  Directory  Printing  and 
Bookbinding  Company,  is  that  the  employees  are  repre- 
sented in  the  board  of  directors  by  one  of  their  number." 
The  greatest  successes  of  the  Tiffany  establishment  have 
been  achieved,  it  is  said,  since  its  change  of  form. 

LITERATURE  AND   SOCIETY. 

Amelia  E.  Barr's  views  on  "The  Relation  of  Literature 
to  Society,"  are  summed  up  in  the  following  paragrajDh: 
"  The  true  writer  gives  his  whole  intellect  and  his  whole 
time  to  his  work,  and  he  is  satisfied  to  do  so.  He  has  no 
time  and  no  interest  to  spare  for  tiddledy-winks  and 
donkey  parties,  nor  even  for  progressive  euchre.  It  does 
not  amuse  him  to  say  'so  nice'  and  'so  pleasant'  and 
'thanks'  fifty  times  an  hour,  and  to  say  very  little  else 
more  sensible.  He  objects  to  being  made  a  lion  of,  to 
writing  his  autograph  for  gushing  girls,  to  playing  games 
he  abandoned  with  his  short  jacket  and  school-books.  So 
then  it  is  not  society  which  is  unappreciative  of  litera- 
ture ;  ten  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  literature  which  cannot 
fold  itself  small  enough  for  society."  Mrs.  Barr  admits 
with  regret  that  women  wiiters  have  done  much  to  de- 
grade the  profession  of  literature.  She  accuses  them  of 
doing  "hasty  and  slip-shod  work,  inaccurate  and  senti- 
mental, overloaded  with  adjectives,  frescoed  all  over  with 
purple  patches  of  what  they  consider  fine  writing." 
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THE  FORUM. 
Tlie  articles  in  Iho  July  luiinber  of  the  Forum,  "Em- 
peror AVilliam  II.,"  by  Professor  (ieflcken,  ''University 
Extension,"  by  Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams,  and ''Why 
We  Need  Cuba,"  by  General  Thomas  Jordan,  receive 
notice  among  the  reviews  of  leading  articles. 

OUR  COPYRIGHT  ACT  FROM   AN  ENGLISH   POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Daldy,  Secretary  of  the  British  Copyright 
League,  discusses  our  recent  copyright  act  frcjm  the  Eng- 
lish point  of  view,  as  did  Mr.  Henry  Holt  from  the  Ameri- 
can in  the  June  Forum.  The  new  act  falls  heavily,  he 
shows,  upon  comparatively  unknown  English  wTiters  who 
may  be  unable  to  induce  American  jjublishors  to  under- 
take tlie  publication  of  thi'ir  works  in  the  United  States. 
The  law,  further,  gives  little  protection  to  the  authors  or 
the  publishers  of  short  magazine  stories  in  England ;  since 
the  English  i)eriodical  is  not  copyrighted  in  the  United 
States,  its  contents  cannot  be  copj'righted  unless  each 
article  is  set  up  in  the  United  States  and  duly  registered. 
Another  difficulty  he  points  out  is  that  the  English  author 
is  obliged  to  negotiate  for  publication  with  a  publisher 
three  thousand  miles  off  and  if  he  fails  ■'  is  mulcted  in  loss 
of  copyright."  AV'hile  thus  freely  criticising  our  new  law 
Mr.  Daldy  is  by  no  means  wholly  displeased  with  its  pur- 
port. It  represents  a  noble  effort  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
cans, he  is  gracious  enougli  to  sa\',  to  fix  on  their  statute 
books  the  principle  that  the  fruits  of  the  laborers'  toil 
deserve  the  protection  of  all  civilized  countries. 

THE  COLORED  POPrLATION  DECREASING. 

General  Francis  A.  "Walker  shows  from  census  statistics 
that  the  colored  population  of  the  United  States  has, 
during  the  century,  relatively  decreased,  or,  stated  in 
figures,  has  inci'eased  only  tenfold,  while  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  country  has  increased  sixteenfold.  In  1790 
the  colored  element  constituted  one-fifth  of  the  poi)ida- 
tion ;  in  1840,  one-sixth ;  in  1S(J0,  one-seventh,  and  in  1890, 
less  than  one-eighth  (estimated) .  There  is  little  reason  to 
anticipate,  he  holds,  that  the  increase  in  the  colored  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  will  ever  reach  20,000,000.  In 
supjiort  of  this  statement  he  adduces  statistics  which  go  to 
show  that  the  present  tendency  of  the  colored  population 
is  toward  concentration  in  the  cotton  belt — the  only  re- 
gion in  this  country  to  which  the  negro  is  physiologi- 
cally adapted.  Within  the  narrow  cotton  belt  the  colored 
population  will  be  self -limited — its  rate  of  increase  deter- 
mined by  the  means  of  subsistence  within  a  limited  area. 

DEFECTS  IN   OUR  INTER-STATE   COMMERCE   LAW. 

Mr.  Aldace  F.  Walker,  of  the  Western  Traffic  Associa- 
tion, points  out  the  more  obvious  defects  in  our  present 
Inttir.-State  Commerce  Law.  The  jmrpose  of  the  law, 
which  went  into  elTect  A\n-i\  5,  1887,  was  to  i)ut  an  end  to 
unjust  discriminations  on  the  part  of  railroads.  This  law, 
says  Mr.  Walker,  prohibited  the  i-esult  but  left  in  full 
■operation  the  cause  of  discrimination,  namely,  competition 
ximong  the  railroads.  Under  the  law  the  direct  lines 
gained  at  the  cxjKnise  of  the  less  direct,  whicli.  in  sheer 
des-j)eration,  devised  various  means  of  evading  tlie  law  to 
secure  trafilc,  such  as  the  ])aynient  of  "commissions," 
"rent,"  "back  charges,"  and  kindred  devices.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  law  adopted  by  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  under 
which  shippers  as  well  as  carriers  were  made  subject  to 
its  j>enalties,  had  the  effect  of  checking  for  a  time  the 
use  of  tl»e.s<!  illegitimate  metliods  of  securing  business,  but 
the  conditions  again  becoming  too  pressing  ui  the  course 
£>i  a  few  mouths,  the  smaller  lines  renewed  then-  former 
J  'ractices. 

'i'he  operation  of  the  "  short  haul  "  clause  of  the  Inter- 


State  Commerce  Law  has  had  a  depressing  effect  upon 
local  traffic  centres,  says  I'tlr.  Walker.  '•  It  has  removed 
from  many  jobbing  centres  important  advantages  which 
they  previously  had,  and  has  enabled  interior  connnu- 
nities,  formerly  of  little  apparent  consequence,  to  deal 
directly  with  distant  markets.  Interior  manufactui-ing 
])oints  hav-j  also  felt  its  blight.  In  other  words  it  has 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  great  points  of  importa- 
tion, production,  and  distribution,  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  miiK)r  cities  and  towns  which  had  formerly  been 
known  as  jobbing  points  or  trade  centres  within  the  vari- 
ous States  in  the  interior  of  the  country."  Mr.  Walker  is 
strong  in  the  belief  that  the  inter-State  commerce  of  the 
country  cannot  be  efficiently  regulated  until  "  the  entire 
internal  commerce,  that  within  as  well  as  that  which 
crosses  State  boundary  lines,  is  made  subject  to  the  same 
law  and  is  controlled  by  the  same  i-ules."  One  of  the 
results  of  the  ojieration  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law 
has  been  the  consolidation  of  lines,  due  to  the  sevei'ity  of 
its  pressure  upon  the  \\eaker  roads.  Another  effect  to  be 
noted  is  a  hesitation  to  engage  in  new  railway  construc- 
tion. 

IMMIGRATION    NOT   THE   CAUSE. 

Mr.  Oswald  Ottendorfer,  editor  of  the  New  York  Staats 
Zcitinuj,  thinks  that  much  of  the  degeneration  in  this 
country  charged  to  the  account  of  unrestricted  immigra- 
tion might  more  justly  be  fastened  upon  other  causes, 
ourselves  for  instance.  The  real  causes  of  the  decay  in 
the  character  of  the  American  people  do  not  jjertain  to 
immigration.  The  most  characteristic  symptom  of  eco- 
nomic life  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  the 
tendency  toward  the  centralization  of  ^\'ealth  and  poAver, 
and  for  this,  he  says,  the  immigrants  who  come  to  our 
shores  are  nothing  to  blame. 

Against  the  proposition  to  provide  emigrants  with  con- 
sular certificates  he  says:  "Our  consuls  in  Europe,  being 
unable  ])ersoually  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of 
every  applicant,  would  have  to  rely,  in  the  main,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  civil  and  municipal  officers  in  whose 
territory  the  intended  emigrant  lived.  If  he  were  an 
objectionable  ])erson,  had  come  in  conflict  with  the  laws 
of  his  country,  and  had  been  punished  heretofore,  his 
home  authorities,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  would 
i-ecommend  him  to  the  United  States  consul  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  as  a  worthy  applicant;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  were  realh'  a  valuable  citizen,  they  would 
jierhaps  decline,  in  order  to  detain  him,  to  furnish  him 
with  the  certificate  asked  for." 

He  regards,  also,  the  efficiency  of  an  educational  test 
as  doubtful.  It  might  prevent  from  lauding  men  whose 
education  had  been  neglected  but  who  possess  nevertheless 
good  common  sense  and  energy. 

THE   SILVER  QUESTION  ONCE   MORE. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  ex-secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasurj',  has  a  thoughtful  though  rather  heavy 
article  on  the  silver  question.  He  takes  the  common- 
sense  position  tliat  the  government  should  know  neither 
creditor  nor  debtor  in  the  regulation  of  its  currency; 
that  its  only  aim  shoidd  be  to  secure  tlie  best  form  ot 
money.  That  is  the  best  form,  he  holds,  which  is  most 
uniform  in  value.  In  answer  to  the  tiuestion,  does  silver 
possess  the  fixity  of  relation  with  other  values  desirable 
in  a  good  moiic}',  he  says:  "  We  need  not  go  further  than 
a  year  back  to  see  that  the  price  of  silver  can  fluctuate  so 
violently  as  to  change  the  value  of  the  silver  in  a  dollar 
'JO  i)er  cent,  in  a  few  weeks.  If  our  imit  of  value  were 
based  upon  silver,  fii/tuating  as  constantly  as  it  does, 
all  business  transactions  would   involve  not  t)nly  the  or- 
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dinary  considerations  which  now  govern  them  but  also 
speculation  in  silver ;  and  in  a  large  portion  of  business 
the  change  in  the  price  of  silver  would  determine  loss  or 
profit." 

HOME   LIFE   IX  FRANCE. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamertou  gives  the  readers  of  the  Forum 
a  peep  into  the  home  life  of  France.  First  as  to  the 
house  of  the  French  country  squire,  it  is  spacious  and 
well  lighted.  Few  carpets  cover  the  floors,  which  are 
usually  of  red  birch.  The  ceilings  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
ligured  by  huge  beams.  The  windows  are  tall,  the  panes 
small,  and  the  shutters  cumbersome  and  inelegant.  The 
furniture  is  mostly  of  the  eigliteenth  century  make.  The 
stables  and  bai'us  close  by,  ai"e  large.  The  gardens  are 
va.st  and  productive,  and  the  lawn  before  the  house  is  a 
meadow  in  size.  Generally  speakmg,  living  in  the  coun- 
try is,  though  simpler,  much  better  than  in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  France.  There  are  few  dishes  but  these  are 
carefully  cooked. 

The  father  in  French  families  seems  to  occupy  a  rather 
subordinate  position.  He  is  considered  to  have  but  two 
duties  in  life,  regularity  in  monthly  payments  for  house- 
hold expenses  and  regularity  at  meal  times.  "Rather 
oveipowered  at  home  by  the  feminine  and  infantine  ma- 
jority, the  Frenchman  often,  though  not  always,  seeks 
refuge  in  the  cafe."  In  this,  remarks  Mr.  Hamerton,  the 
Frenchman  sees  nothing  wrong.  There  are  husbands,  he 
adds,  perfectly  irreproachable  as  to  all  serious  duties  and 
obligations,  who  leave  their  wives  every  evening  just 
after  dinner,  to  stay  at  the  caf^  till  eleven. 


THE  ARENA. 

"Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,"  by  George  Stewart,  LL.D., 
"The  Swiss  and  American  Constitutions,"  by  W.D. Mc- 
Crackan,  and  part  second  of  "  Revolutionaiy  Measures 
and  Neglected  Crimes,"  by  Professor  Joseph  R.  Buchanan, 
in  the  July  number  of  the  Areata,  are  reviewed  among 
the  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month. "  Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis's 
forcible  presentation  of  government  control  of  railways 
will  receive  notice  next  month 
chapter  on  this  subject  is  promised. 


when    his    concluding 


NATIONALISM   ONLY  A  "PROPHECY." 

In  his  paper  on  "  The  Tyranny  of  All  the  People  "  the 
Rev.  Francis  Bellamy  explains  that  nationalism  is  only  a 
"prophecy  " — something  too  distant  to  be  detailed.  It  is 
in  other  words  but  ''  the  very  distant  consummation  of 
local  socialism."  Municipalization  must  come  before  nat- 
ionalization. As  its  day  approaches,  he  asserts,  national- 
ism will  be  regarded  as  a  much  simpler  thing  than  it  now 
seems. 

MENTAL   TELEGRAPHY. 

Having  explained  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  nature  of 
such  manifestations  of  so-called  spiritualism,  as  table-tip- 
ping, etc.,  in  the  Juno  Arena^  M.  Camille  Flammarion  un- 
dertakes to  make  clear  in  the  July  number  that  other 
psychical  phenomenon  kuoT.vn  as  mental  telegraphy.  As 
the  strings  of  a  piano  vibrate  in  response  to  sounds  in 
harmony  witli  them,  so  he  maintains,  it  Is  not  impossible 
that  one  mind  should  transmit  a  thought  to  some  sym- 
pathetic other  mind.  "Independently  of  magnetism,"  to 
use  his  own  words,  "it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  two 
persons,  mutually  dear  to  each  other,  although  separated 
by  certain  c'ircumstances,  may  remain  united  by  their 
thoughts,  with  a  tenacity  which  nothing  can  disturb,  es- 
pecially if  the  circumstances  are  grave.  The  thoughts  of 
the  one  react  upon  the  mind  of  the  other,  as  if  the  beat- 


ings of  one  heart  coiild  transmit  themselves  to  another 
heart.  There  is  a  certain  psj-chical  tie  between  the  t^^"o; 
and  at  the  time  when  one  especially  concentrates  his  vol- 
imtary  force  upon  the  other,  it  is  not  unusual  for  tlio 
latter  to  feel  the  reaction  and  be  plunged  into  a  I'everio 
even  more  intense.  The  transmission  of  thought — or,  to 
speak  more  exactly,  suggestion — is,  under  these  conditions, 
a  matter  for  observation,  which  might  frequently  bo 
applied." 

PLUTOCRACY  AND  SNOBBERY  IN  AMERICA. 

"  Plutocracy  and  Snobbei-y  in  New  York"  is  the  subject 
of  a  paper  by  Edgar  Fawcett  in  which  the  shams  and 
foibles  of  "society"  in  America  are  pretty  thoroughly 
exposed,  the  "  social  life  "  of  the  great  metropolis  being 
taken  as  typical  of  that  throughout  the  country.  "The 
American  snob,"  he  says,  "is  a  type  at  once  the  most 
anomalous  and  the  most  vulgar.  Why  he  is  anomalous 
need  not  be  explained,  but  the  essence  of  his  vulgarity 
lies  in  his  entire  absence  of  a  sanctioning  background.  It 
is  not,  when  all  is  said,  so  strange  a  matter  that  any  one 
reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  historic  ceremonial  and  prece- 
dent should  betray  an  inherent  leaning  toward  shams 
and  vanities.  But  if  there  is  anything  that  we  Ameri- 
cans, as  a  race,  are  forever  volubly  extolling,  it  is  our 
immunity  from  all  such  drawbacks.  And  yet  I  will  ven- 
ture to  state  that  in  every  large  city  of  our  land  snobbery 
and  plutocracy  reign  as  twin  evils,  while  in  every  small 
town,  from  Salem  to  some  Pacific-slope  settlement,  the 
beginnings  of  the  same  social  curse  are  manifest." 

THE   NEGRO. 

Profesor  W.  S.  Scarborough  regards  as  trash  the  greater 
part  of  all  that  has  been  -written  on  the  negro  question, 
but  has  Little  that  is  helpful,  himself,  to  offer  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  Church,  he  asserts,  has? 
shown  itself  inadequate  to  meet  the  case  and  the  State 
also  has  not  greatly  succeeded.  "If,"  he  indifferently 
concludes,  "neither  Church  nor  State  can  settle  this  ques- 
tion then  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  leave  it  to 
time  and  the  combined  patience  and  forbearance  of  th& 
American  people — black  as  well  as  white." 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

The  Chautauquan  keeps  up  a  very  constant  standard 
of  literary,  sociological,  and  educational  value.  The 
present  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  contains  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  Flood,  and  we  notice  elsewhere  the  most 
}iotable  paper  in  his  magazine  for  July,  the  symposium 
on  the  question  "Where  Should  a  College  be  Located?" 

A  LOUISIANA  STORY. 

The  literary  feature  of  the  nmnber  is  a  novelette  by 
Grace  King,  "The  Chevalier  Alain  de  Triton."  The 
chevalier — an  historical  figure  we  are  told — is  a  hard-up 
rake  of  New  Orleans  a  century  ago,  who  leaves  his  big- 
oted and  puritanical  sister,  to  go  up  the  Mississippi  on  a 
hunting  and  trapping  excursion.  He  sees,  conquers,  and 
is  conquered  by  the  lovely  Indian  girl  Tinta.  For  her  he 
becomes  "  that  poetry  of  poetry,  the  pure  dream-god,  the 
white  hero  of  nascent  womanhood."  When  she  is  no 
more,  Alain  returns  to  New  Orleans  with  little  Pieta, 
Tinta's  babe,  to  justify  whose  existence  he  has  a  stormy 
scene  with  the  strait-laced  sLster,  "extending  the  infant  in 
his  hands  "  during  two  pages  of  high-strung  exhortation. 
This  not  inconsiderable  feat  accomplished,  the  chevalier 
starts  off  for  France  and  goes  to  a  watery  grave,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  story  tells  us  of  Pieta's  education  and 
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lovo  affairs,  the  course  of  ivhicli  is  not  too  smooth  to  be 
interesting. 

The  author  is  thorouglily  ronversant  with  the  vnfovr- 
cKjc.  of  her  story,  whic-h  is  -well  worth  reading  for  its  tine 
description  and  local  coloring. 

H.  R.  Chambei-lain,  describing  "Modern  INIethods  of 
Treating  Inebriety,"  t(>Ils  of  the  work  of  the  inebriates' 
home  at  Fort  Hauiilt<jn,  Long  Island,  wliere  the  propor- 
tion of  cures  of  dipsomaniac  patients  is  44  per  cent.  He 
is  slightly  skeptical  of  the  new  treatment  discovered  by  an 
Illinois  ])hysician  of  which  we  have  heard  such  wonders, 
five  thousand  cases  showing  a  failure  of  only  5  per  cent. 
The  treatment  in  these  cases  was  the  hypodei-mic  injec- 
tion of  bi-chloride  of  gold  in  solution. 

"Objections  to  College  Training  for  Girls,"  by  Emily  P. 
Wheeler,  is  called  forth  by  a  recent  postal-examination  of 
"the  sweet  girl  graduates  of  high,  normal,  and  private 
schools  in  a  large  Eastern  city."  Four  questions  were 
asked  relative  to  their  desires  and  prospects  for  a  college 
course,  and  of  the  seventy-seven  who  answered,  sixteen 
did  not  want  to  go,  "sixteen  meant  to  go,  and  the  rest 
would  like  to  but  could  not — chiefly  for  lack  of  money." 
The  most  important  objections  urged  were  that  a  college 
training  iinfitted  the  woman  for  maternal  and  household 
duties,  that  it  was  apt  to  injure  her  health,  that  it  de- 
str(jyed  "the  pretty  lady-like  ways,"  etc.  The  present 
■writer  bewails  the  fallacies  contained  in  these  objections, 
points  out  the  anxiety  of  mothers  who  have  not  been 
well  educated,  to  become  so  foi-  the  sake  of  their  children, 
and  implores  us  to  be  "  rid  of  the  idea  that  a  college  train- 
ing is  only  for  teachers.  The  boy  goes,  not  because  he  is 
to  be  a  teacher  or  lawyer,  but  because  it  is  the  best  edu- 
cation of  a  gentleman.  Until  his  sister  goes  for  like 
reason,  because  it  is  the  best  culture  of  a  lady,  we  are 
still  in  tlie  backwards.  Let  us  be  rid,  too,  of  the  fancy 
that  the  higher  education  is,  in  some  vague  way,  inimical 
to  marriage  and  the  connnon  lot.  If  there  is  comfort  in 
statistics,  they  show  tliat  college-bred  women  marry  like 
their  sisters,  only  a  little  later.  Statistics  long  ago,  dis- 
))roved  the  'injury  to  health'  objection.  As  for  the  mor- 
alists who  cry  that  women's  extravagance  and  love  of 
dress  hinder  marriage,  they  must  surely  see  that  a  society 
life  fosters  these  passions,  while  an  intellectual  one,  such 
as  college  training  should  develop,  controls  them  by  sub- 
stituting nobler  ambitions." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

George  Hepworth  is  addicted  to  strong  terms  in  "  The 
Disagreeable  Truth  aliout  Politics."  " In  a  word,  politics 
is  not  patriotism  adulterated  with  deviltry,  but  deviltry 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  honor  and  honesty."  Some  of 
the  things  that  Mr.  John  R. Spears  says  about  "The  Nic- 
ai-agua  Canal"  are  almost  too  good  to  be  true;  especially 
iu  the  matter  of  finances.  He  thinks  the  outside  figures 
are  sl()O,000,0()O  casli,  with  an  additional  .<!l.'3(),00(),000  of 
bonds— for  which  "  Britisli  capitalists"  will  be  "hungry." 
Then  au  annual  business  of  6,000,(KX)  tons — rapidly  rising 
t<i  20,000,000— at  ^=2.50  ])er  ton  would  give  anything  but  a 
bad  return,  and  he  counts  a  fine  lot  of  unhatched  eggs. 
( '.  ^L  Fairbanks  writes  entertainingly  of  "  English  Speaking 
Caricaturists."  M.D.Avenee's  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
article  on  the  eight  hour  day  in  France,  reviewed  in  our 
last  mnnlHjr,  appears  in  translation.  "The  "Woman's 
World  of  London,"  by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell,  is  in 
tliis  instance  the  literary  woman's  world.  Elizabeth 
Emerson  has  some  sensible  words  to  bay  under  the  title 
''Give  the  Rich  Man  a  Chance,"  and  Mary  Allen  West 
describes  the  virtues  of  "The  Protective  Agency  for 
■Wunieu  and  Children." 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW, 
"With  the  exception  of  a  somewhat  spread-eaglish  article 
of  i)roi)hecy,  couched  iu  the  vein  of  genial  optimism,  con- 
ccraing  the  futiu-e  of  Australia,  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
and  a  story  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kijjling,  the  Contemimrarxj 
is  this  month  somewhat  sombre. 

MR.  KIPLI.VG'S  new  STORV. 

"The  Finest  Story  iu  the  "World,"  which  livens  up  the 
somewhat  solid  articles  in  the  Contemjwrarij,  is  by  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling.  It  is  somewhat  slight,  and  pla3's  with 
the  fringes  of  the  inmiense  question  of  reincarnation. 
Charlie  Mcars,  a  bank  clerk,  has  reminiscences  of  his 
previous  life  without  being  conscious  that  they  are  remin- 
iscences. He  describes  with  vivid  reality  the  life  which 
he  lived  when  he  was  a  galley  slave,  first  in  a  Greek 
galley  and  then  in  a  war  ship  of  the  Vikings.  These 
reminiscences  occur  in  a  haphazard  fashion  and  finally 
disai)i)eai-  altogether  \\hen  their  subject  falls  m  love  with 
a  tobacconist's  shop-girl.  The  conception  upon  which 
this  tale  is  based  opens  up  great  possibilities  to  the 
novelist, 

IN  DEFENCE  OF   NEWMAN. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Philalethes :  Some  "Words  on 
a  Misconception  of  Cardinal  Nev^^nan,"  Mr.AVilfrid  Ward 
devotes  nearly  twenty  pages  to  the  examination  of  Dr. 
Abbott's  contemptuous  estimate  of  Cardinal  Newman's 
position.  Mr.  Ward  rages  against  Dr.  Abbott,  whom  he 
cannot  forgive  for  having  charged  Newman  with  im- 
moral shiftiness.  Speaking  of  Dr.  Abbott's  book,  he 
says: — 

"  But  such  a  work  as  this,  inaccurate  in  statement  (Par- 
tisan in  character,  and  based  throughout  on  the  travesty 
of  a  misconception  of  the  man  whom  its  author  assails, 
can  satisfy  no  one  except  other  blind  2^^i"tisans,  who 
welcome  any  attack  on  views  they  dislike,  caring  more 
for  statements  in  harmony  with  their  pi'ejudices  than 
for  statements  accurate  in  fact.  As  a  serious  contribution 
to  the  important  matters  it  reviews  it  can  have  no  value, 
whether  to  those  ^^•ho  agree  with  the  author's  conclusions 
or  to  those  who  do  not." 

THE  JUBILEE  OF  "PUNCH." 

On  the  17th  of  this  month  Punch  celebrates  its  jubilee, 
and  Mr.  Spielmann,  editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Art,  con- 
tributes an  historical  article  under  the  title  of  ^^ Punch  and 
his  Artists."  The  paper,  which  is  full  of  detail  of  the  bio- 
graphical and  historical  order,  is  one  which  it  is  impossible 
to  summarize.  He  quotes  from  Mr.  Birket  Foi-ster  a  state- 
ment that  the  workmen  all  thought  the  title  Punch  a 
very  stupid  one.  Mr.  Tenniel's  first  drawing  appeared  in 
1850.  He  has  designed  some  two  thousand  cartoons,  to 
say  nothing  of  minor  work.  He  became  first  known  to 
Punch  by  his  illustrations  of  ^Esop's  Fables.  Du  Mau- 
rier,  who  joined  in  ISOO,  has  done  drawings  of  all  kinds 
to  the  number  of  five  thousand.  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne 
made  his  debut  iu  1867,  and  has  since  tlieu  had  three 
thousand  five  hundred  drawings  in  Punch.  Mr.  Spiel- 
mann says  of  Punch: — 

"It  is  more  than  a  comic  journal,  it  is  and  has  been  for 
fifty  years  a  school  of  wood-drawing,  of  i)en-di"aughtsmau- 
shij>,  and  wood-engraving  of  the  first  rank;  nay,  it  is  a 
school  of  art  in  itsi^lf.  The  effect  of  its  art  teaching  has 
been  widely  felt,  and  ou  this  ground  aloue  its  doings 
slundd  command  interest  and  justify  a  close  examination 
into  its  rise  and  progress." 

THE  JUBILEE  OF  THE  TONIC   SOL-FA. 

Mr. J.S.Curwen,  writing  on  the  jubilee  of  the  tonic 
sol-fa  system,  quotes  a  raying  of  a   Dublin   Catliolic  or- 
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ganist,  to  the  effect  "that  the  simple  and  imperfect  at- 
tempt to  join  iu  Presbj^tei-ian  church  soug  week  by  week, 
did  more  to  train  the  voice  and  ear  than  all  the  listening 
to  good  music  in  Roman  Catholic  churches."' 

Upon  the  importance  of  music  in  popular  culture  Mr. 
C'urwen  strongly  insists,  strengthening  his  argument  by 
a  quotation  from  an  address  delivered  from  the  new 
chair  of  music  at  the  University  of  Melbourne  by  Mr. 
Marshall  Hall. 

"  Music,  as  Mr.  Hall  insists,  is  an  idealized  language  of 
the  emotions,  callable  of  arousing,  purifying  and  sus- 
taining these.  The  emotions  are  the  backbone  of  life. 
Man  is  not  what  he  knows  but  what  he  feels ;  his  emo- 
tions are  a  part  of  his  physical  being,  to  be  guided  into 
right  or  wrong  channels ;  active  agents  for  good  or  evil, 
possible  to  deprave,  but  impossible  to  suppress.  The 
world  suffers  not  from  too  much  emotion,  but  from  too 
little.  The  ideal  man  is  one  whose  emotions  are  strong, 
trained  to  flow  in  the  right  channels  and  equals  of,  not 
slaves  to,  his  will.  Music  possesses  unexampled  power  to 
stimulate  and  control  our  emotions.  Hence  the  place  of 
the  populai-  musical  educationist  among  national  bene- 
factors. To  scatter  a  love  of  music  broadcast,  to  open 
the  gates  of  musical  life  to  the  masses  is  to  tame  and 
humanize,  to  increase  the  store  of  national  self-control, 
to  lift  and  purify  the  national  cui-rent  of  feeling." 

This  is  all  very  fine,  but  the  Philistine  will  remark 
that  nmsical  people  as  a  class  certainly  do  not  possess  any 
unexampled  power  of  stimulating  or  controlling  their 
emotions.  They  are  very  much  like  other  people;  as  for 
practical  work  of  self-control,  elevation,  and  purification, 
they  are  certainly  not  above  the  average. 

TWO    VIEWS    OF    THE   EDUCATION   QUESTION. 

Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  writes  on  the  Free  Education  Bill, 
specifying  ten  points  in  which  the  Government  Education 
Bill  ought  to  be  amended,  without  raising  the  question 
of  public  against  private  management.  He  thinks  that 
the  bill  gives  to  denomiuationalism  what  will  tend  to 
make  the  Establishment  odious  and  unpopular,  and 
thereby  hasten  disestablishment.  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  i)ub- 
lishes  a  plea  for  continuation  schools.  In  studying  the 
systems  in  Germany  and  Switzei'land  he  was  impressed 
with  the  enormous  improvement  of  the  continuation  sys- 
tem of  education,  which  in  Gei'mauy  has  almost  extir- 
pated the  class  of  ragged  and  pauper  children.  Mr.  Smith 
appeals  for  a  lengthening  of  the  school  age,  but  he  chiefly 
advocates  the  immediate  establishment  of  continuation 
clas.ses,  which  would  bridge  over  the  interval  between 
thirteen  and  sixteen.  The  tendency  of  opinion  in  Ger- 
many is  to  make  attendance  at  continuation  schools 
universally  compulsoi-y. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Centxiry  is  hardly  an  average  number. 
Elsewhere  arc  quoted  some  extracts  from  Sir  James 
Stephen's  paper  on  "Gambling  and  the  Law." 

i:OW   TO    UTILIZE    THE    NAVAL   VOLUNTEERS. 

The  best  aiticle  is  the  shortest ;  it  is  written  by  Mr. 
Arnold  Foster,  to  whom  the  navy  owes  a  great  debt,  and 
who  iu  his  way  has  done  as  much  as  any  one  of  his  years 
to  strengthen  the  services  and  to  improve  the  na%'al  strength 
of  the  British  empire.  The  subject  of  his  paper  is  the 
proposed  destruction  of  the  naval  volunteers,  against 
which  he  lifts  up  his  voice  on  high,  and  protests  with  an 
emphasis  which  will  command  the  sympathy  of  any 
rational  being.  Any  more  demented  folly  than  that 
recommended  by  Admiral  Tryon's  committee  has  seldom 


disgraced  the  British  Admiralty.  Mr.  Arnold  Foster 
proposes,  instead  of  turning  the  naval  volunteers  into 
Marines,  to  develop  them  by  placing  at  their  disposal 
the  hundred  ex-first-class  torpedo  boats  which  are  now 
laid  up  as  so  much  lumber  in  various  dockyards.  He 
would  sujjply  a  torpedo  boat  to  each  port  on  condition 
that  the  naval  volunteers  undertook  to  provide  two 
complete  crews  to  keep  the  vessel  in  order  and  the  crews 
in  efficiency.  This  or  some  similar  proposal  ought  to  be 
adopted.  It  is  unpardonable  if  we  allow  professional 
jealousy  to  stifle  the  %'olunteer  movement  in  the  navy. 

THE  ARMY   AS  A   PUBLIC   DEPARTMENT. 

General  Sir  John  Chesney  has  a  long  paper  of  twenty 
pages,  in  which  he  propounds  his  scheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  administration  of  the  army.  Long  as  his 
paper  is,  it  is  only  the  first  part  of  his  whole  treatise,  and 
the  second  instalment  is  promised  on  a  future  occasion. 
His  idea  is  embodied  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

"  The  first  reform  needed  is  a  readjustment  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  i)ermanent  heads  of  departments  and 
the  minister  of  the  day,  and  a  proper  allocation  of  the 
relative  responsibilities  to  Parliament.  Until  and  unless 
this  primary  i-eform  is  carried  out,  all  minor  reforms, 
such  as  the  i-edistributiou  of  duties  between  departments 
within  the  office,  or  the  substitution  of  one  title  or 
office  for  another,  will  prove  iusuflScient  and  ineffectual, 
the  administration  of  the  ai'iny  will  continue  to  be 
defective,  and  the  country  will  fail  to  get  value  for  the 
money  it  spends  on  it.  What  is  wanted  is  a  system 
under  which  the  minister,  instead  of  professing  to  do  every- 
thing himself,  shall  supervise  the  conduct  of  the  business 
by  others,  giving  the  final  decision  where  that  is  needed, 
and  acting  as  the  intermediate  agent  between  Pailiament 
and  the  department.  Let  this  change  be  made,  and  re- 
sponsibility will  then  have  a  definite  meaning,  and  be 
distributed  in  a  rational  way." 

HOW  TO  PROVIDE  OPEN  SPACES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

P^obert  Hunter,  in  his  paper  on  "  Fair  Taxation  of  Gi-ound 
Rents,"  has  got  hold  of  a  good  idea  for  the  preservation 
of  open  spacer!  for  the  people.  He  would  provide  ther^ 
by  laying  down  a  law  that  fifty  acres  of  open  space 
should  be  left  free  for  recreation  and  public  gardens  in 
every  square  mile  and  a  half  that  is  built  upon ;  that  is 
to  say,  as  London  increases  at  the  rate  of  one  and  three- 
quarters  square  miles  per  annum,  the  open  spaces  of 
London  should  be  increased  at  least  by  fifty  acres  per 
annum.  He  would  obtain  the  funds  for  this  by  taxing 
the  unearned  increment  now  paid  in  ground  rents  to  the 
landlord. 

"  A  tenth  of  the  new  ground  rents  is,  therefore,  the 
least  that  London  can  ask,  while  perhaps  it  might  be 
inexpedient  to  ask  more. 

"  One-tenth  of  the  estimated  increased  rental  of  £123,- 
278  would  be  £12,327.  One  would  not  do  much  with 
£12,000,  but  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  would  be  the 
produce  of  the  tax  foi'  the  first  year  only.  In  the  second 
year  the  income  of  the  Open  Space  Fund  would  be  £24,- 
000,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  it  would  be  £240,000; 
at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  £360,000. 

"  Our  proposal  is,  then,  that  a  tax  of  two  shillings  in 
the  pound  should  be  imposed  on  all  ground  rents  or  in- 
creased annual  land  values  derived  from  the  erection  of 
houses  on  land  hitherto  uncovered." 

THE   WILD  WOMEN  AS   POLITICIANS. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  is  now  pei-petually  on  the  war-path 
against  her  own  sex.  Her  latest  idea  of  what  is  just  and 
expedient  in  the  campaign  on  which  she  has  entered  is  to 
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describe  those  ladies  who  advocate  woman's  suffrage  as 
wild  women,  fi-om  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  she 
tliinks  herself  a  tame  specimen  of  her  sex.  A  shrewish 
touch  in  the  pi-eseut  article  is  one  in  which  she  declares 
that  if  England  were  to  enfranchise  women  it  would 
become  a  "  hag-ridden"  country.  If  we  go  on  at  this  rate 
we  shall  soon  have  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  described  as  an  old 
hag,  which  would  be  very  imjtolite  and  improper,  but 
would  it  be  more  so  than  this  application  of  "  hag-ridden" 
to  English  school  boards  and  boards  of  guardians, 
merely  because  woman  can  elect  and  be  elected  to  these 
bodies? 

WHAT   SHOULD   BE   DONE   TO    IMPROVE     OUR     WOODLANDS? 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  once  more  makes  his  moan  over 
the  deplorable  backwardness  of  England  in  providing  for 
the  preservation  of  forests  and  the  improvement  of  wood- 
lands. The  article  leads  up  to  the  following  practical 
suggestion : — 

" The  first  step  in  the  right  direction  will  be  taken  (if 
po.ssible,  let  it  lie  during  tlie  present  summer)  by  sum- 
moning a  meeting  in  Loudon  of  landowners  and  others 
interested  in  the  matter,  to  discuss  the  position  and  to 
take  counsel  with  the  managers  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
Arboricultural  societies,  with  the  view  of  secui-iug  their 
co-operation  in  undertaking  the  work  which  the  Select 
Committee  has  rightly  described  as  necessary,  the  neglect 
of  which  is  discreditable." 

OTHEK   ARTICLES. 

The  dialogue  of  Mr.  Champion,  entitled  "A  Labor 
Inquiry,"  is  as  unsatisfactory  and  incfmclusive  as  those 
which  preceded  it.  As  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  so  with 
Mr.  Champion  all  discussions  on  social  questions  lead  to 
the  compulsory  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor.  Mr. 
"VV.F.  Lord  contributes  an  interesting  historical  study  of 
Pascjuale  de  Paoli,  who  invited  the  British  to  seize  Corsica 
and  then  made  the  island  too  hot  for  them.  An  Indian 
rajah  dwells  lovingly  upon  the  industries  of  ancient 
India  in  the  hope  of  persiiading  the  Indian  government 
to  do  something  for  the  industries  of  the  country.  Dr. 
Jessop  gives  us  a  "Rustic  Retrospect,  17!)!),"  which  is  not 
quite  up  to  his  usually  high  standard.  The  Rev.  J.  Guin- 
ness Rogers  discourses  upon  the  Congregational  Council. 
Mr.  Rennell  Rodd  introduces  to  the  English  readers  the 
poet  of  the  Klephts,  "  Aristoteles  Valaoritis."  Mr.  G.  H. 
Reid,of  New  South  Wales,  briefly  explains  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  proposed  comnumwealth  of  Australia,  and 
Mr.  Boulton  reports  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  some  years  ago,  in  which  the  fed- 
erator  of  the  Dominion  expressed  confident  belief  in  the 
certainty  of  the  federation  of  the  Empire. 


THE   FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

Mr.  Frank  Harris,  having  begun  to  write,  seems  dis- 
posed to  keep  it  up.  His  story,  "Montes,  the  Matador," 
is  a  great  improvement  ujion  "The  Modern  Idyll,"  which, 
but  for  its  unpleasant  molif,  would  never  have  attracted 
any  attention.  The  story  of  Montes,  although  culminat- 
ing in  jealousy  and  deadly  revenge  in  the  last  two  pages, 
is,  for  the  most  j)art,  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  a 
matador.  It  may  be  noticed  that  here,  as  in  "TheModei-u 
Idyll,"  Mr.  Harris  makes  his  woman  absolutely  detestable, 
false,  selfish,  and  innnoral.  Perhaps  in  his  next  attempt 
he  u  ill  give  us  a  female  less  worthy  of  perdition,  other- 
wise the  uncharitable  will  say  that  ho  kuows  no  other 
women,  which  would  be  unjust. 


THE    CREDIT    OF   AT'STRALIA. 

Sir  George  Baden-Powell  defends  Australian  bonds  as  a 
security,  again.st  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Fortescue.  He 
makes  out  a  very  good  case  for  Australian  credit,  and  one 
remarkable  fact  which  he  mentions  may  be  noted  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  Bi-itish  taxpayer.  In  speaking  of 
the  assets  of  the  colonies  he  points  out  that  they  own 
1()00  million  acres  of  crown  lands,  the  upset  piice  of 
which  stands  at  '20  shillings  an  acre  ■.  and  if  you  reckour 
only  one  quarter  of  this  area  as  worth  that,  it  is  equivalent 
to  a  dowrj'  thrown  to  the  colonists  by  the  mother  couutrjr 
of  the  value  of  half  of  Great  Britain's  national  debt^ 
Another  fact  is,  that  the  i^opulation  of  four  millions  in; 
Australia  has  an  over-sea  trade  which  already  equals  that 
of  England  with  the  forty  million  inhabitants  of  France. 

IS  ENGLAND  TO  BE  EATEN   UP  BY  THE  JEWS? 

Mr.  S. H.  Jayes,  in  an  article  on  "Foreign  Pauper  Im- 
migration," states  the  case  strougly  in  favor  of  passing  an 
interdict  on  the  free  flow  of  Polish  Jews  into  England. 
He  points  out  that  these  immigrants  are  supposed  to  be, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  responsible  for  the  sweating  system. 
He  warns  us  that  Burns,  Tillet,  and  Mann  could,  if  they 
pleased,  start  a  Judeuhetze  in  the  East  End  to-morrow — 

"  Let  the  politicians  look  to  this  question.  The  agitators 
have  taken  it  up:  the  strike-leaders  are  discussing  it. 
At  present  it  is  a  manageable  jsroblem;  but,  if  it  were 
neglected  much  longer  we  may  witness  in  civilized  Eng- 
land scenes  not  greatly  unlike  those  outbursts  of  popular- 
persecution  which  have  recently  shocked  us  in  the- 
Ionian  Islands,  followed,  at  no  distant  date,  by  sum- 
mary measures  of  .similar  aim  with  those  now  adopted  by 
the  Russian  govei-nmcnt.  That  would  not  be  so  much 
a  disgrace  to  our  civilization  as  a  reproach  to  our  short- 
sighted legislators." 

READING   FOR    SIR   \V.   GORDON-CUMMING. 

Mr.  Edward  Delille  has  a  pleasantly  -vritten  article 
absolutely  unintelligible  to  those  who  do  not  know  how  to 
play  at  cards,  entitled  " Cardsharpiug  in  Paris."  He 
introduces  it  as  follows: — 

"  Paris  is  the  home  of  baccarat ;  in  Parisian  soil  the 
weed  first  sprouted,  and  has  ever  since  ranklj'  flourished. 
Where  baccarat  is  most  played  there,  as  a  logical  result 
cheating  is  most  rife.  The  present  article  is  an  attempt 
to  exemplify  and  explain  some  of  the  least  known  and 
most  peculiar  modes  of  cheating  practised  in  the  Parisian 
hells." 

SIR  JOHN    MACDONALD. 

Mr.  Colmer,  who  wrote  the  admirable  sketch  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald  which  we  publisheil  three  months  ago, 
contributes  to  the  Fui'tnifjhtly  a  more  finished  sketch  of 
the  great  Canadian.     Mr.  Colmer  says: — 

"  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  had  the  true  conception 
of  what  Imperial  Federation  must  be,  and  that  in  his 
utterances  lies  the  solution  of  the  problem— a  galaxy  of 
nations,  under  one  sovereign,  having  complete  local  gov- 
ernment, united  together  for  commercial  development, 
for  offence  and  defence,  and  with  one  voice  in  foreign 
affairs.  His  imperialism  was  strong  and  unswerving, 
and  formed  the  keynote  of  his  career." 

A    CYCLING   CLUB. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Macredy  has  an  enthusiastic  paper  on  "  Cycling." 
Ho  is  a  DubUn  man,  and  is  verj'  proud  that  Ireland 
invented  the  pneumatic  tire.  He  saj's  that  more  people 
cycle  in  Dublin,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than 
in  any  other  large  city  in  the  world.  He  gives  a  very 
])leasant  account  of  his  cycling  club,  which  is  well  worth 
reading. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED. 
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A   PLEA   FOR  MORE   ANNEXATIONS. 

Mr. Edward  E.Oliver,  in  his  paper  on  "The  Northwest 
Frontier  of  India,"  strongly  advocates  the  annexation  of 
all  the  border  tribes.  If  they  are  not  annexed  he  main- 
tains that  we  shall  always  have  to  look  forward  to  an 
endless  series  of  punitive  expeditions,  but  if  ouce  Bi-itish 
authority  was  established  on  both  sides  of  the  hills,  ijeace 
and  prosperity  would  result,  fresh  recruiting  ground 
would  be  opened  up  for  the  Empire,  and  hill  stations 
'jinumerable  would  be  obtained  for  the  troops. 

WITH   KING   GUNGUNHANA. 

Mr.  Dennis  Doyle  describes  Gazaland  and  its  king.  He 
seems  to  think  that  as  England  will  not  take  Gungun- 
hana  xmder  its  protection  South  African  whites  will  form 
a  republic  in  his  territory  with  his  consent,  and  will  make 
short  work  of  the  Portuguese.  He  has  about  60,000  of 
the  best  fighting  men  in  South  Africa,  and  it  will  require 
little  stiffening  with  white  colonists  to  make  short  work 
of  the  Portuguese. 


THE  NEW    REVIEW. 

The  Neio  Revietv  for  July  is  a  fair  average  number, 
■with  nothing  exceptionally  brilliaut  in  it.  The  most 
readable  article  is  Mile.  Blaze  de  Bury's  sketch  of  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  some  of  whose  stories  she  tells,  describing 
him  as  the  physiologist  and  real  exponent  of  his  time, 
which,  in  France,  is  the  age  of  science.  Count  Tolstoi's 
paper  on  the  "  Right  of  Revolution"  is  simply  a  re-state- 
ment of  his  old  thesis  that  no  one  has  any  right  to  use 
force  under  any  conditions  or  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever. M.  Camille  Flammarion,  in  his  paper  on  "  Photog- 
i-aphy  of  the  Heavens, "  waxes  ecstatic  over  the  enormous 
possibilities  of  jjliotography  as  applied  to  astronomy. 
Who  knows,  says  M.  Flammarion,  but  some  day  in  a 
photographic  view  of  Venus  or  Mai-s,  some  new  method 
of  analysis  may  be  discovered  to  see  their  inhabitants. 
Photography  is  a  new  eye  which  transports  us  across  the 
infinite  and  enables  us  at  the  same  time  to  trace  the 
jjeriods  of  past  eteruitj-.  Mr.  Tuckermau  demonstrates 
once  moi-e  the  fact  that  there  is  a  slave  market  in  Con- 
stantinople, where  white  slaves  are  sold  to  this  day.  Mr. 
Edward  Cloud  discourses  on  the  spiritual  essence  in  man 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  does  not  believe  in 
such  an  essence.  Francis  Provost's  "Hyperboreans  of 
To-day  "  is  an  account  of  Countess  Platoff .  There  are 
the  inevitable  papers  on  education,  one  bj'  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  who  began  by  liking  the  bill  but  now  fears 
it  may  do  great  evil,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley, 
who  maintains  that  the  bill  is  drawn  primarily  in  the 
interest  of  managers  and  secondarily  in  that  of  the 
Ijarcnts.  Lord  Rayleigh  discusses  lectric  ligliting  in 
London  somewhat  in  the  abstract,  while  Mr.  E.  Vincent, 
dealing  with  the  question  of  gas,  decides  that  the  experi- 
ence of  Birmingham  shows  that  a  municipality  can  manage 
its  own  gas  works  well,  and  therefore  London  gas  may  be 
handed  over  to  the  conti-ol  of  the  London  County  Council. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

Mr.  W.  D.  McCrackan's  article  on  the  "  Neutrality  of 
Switzerland,"  in  the  July  Atlantic  is  reviewed  among 
"Leading  Articles." 

On  the  eminently  unsatisfactory  problem  of  "College 
Examinations"  Professor  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler 
writes  a  readable  article.  What  he  finds  of  evil  in  them, 
all  college  men  will  know.  In  way  of  reform  he  advises 
the  abolition  of  formal  examinations,  the  introduction  of 


a  system  of  current  theses,  notes  and  abstracts  to  be  re- 
quired of  the  classes ;  the  increase  in  the  proportionate 
number  of  teachers,  so  that  the  instructor  of  a  class  will 
be  better  able  to  enter  into  personal  relations  with  the- 
men  under  him,  and  gauge  their  standing  on  general 
principles ;  and  the  presence  of  a  supplementary  instructor- 
in  each  class  to  take  care  of  the  progress  of  the  backward! 
ones. 

Agnes  Repplier  brims  over  with  the  sparkling  fun  that 
she  makes  of  "English  Railroad  Fiction,"  which  absurdity 
almost  justifies  its  existence  in  being  the  exciting  cause 
of  this  most  charming  little  essay.  For  the  desultory 
inanity  of  the  bookstall  literature  seems  after  all  to 
be  only  inane,  and  not  particularly  hamiful,  except 
as  crowding  out  better  reading.  "The  one  sad  sight 
at  an  English  railway  bookstall  is  the  little  array 
of  solid  writers,  who  stand  neglected,  shabby,  and 
apart,  pleading  dumbly  out  of  their  dusty  shame  for  rec- 
ognition and  release.  I  have  seen  Baxter's  Saipts'  Rest 
jostled  contemptuously  into  a  corner.  I  have  seen  The 
Apostolic  Fathers  hanging  their  hoary  heads  with  digni- 
fied humilit}',  and  The  Popes  of  Rome  lingering  in  inglo- 
rious bondage.  I  have  seen  our  o^wti  Emerson  broken- 
backed  and  spiritless ;  and,  harder  still,  the  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast-Table  shorn  of  iiis  gay  supremacy,  frayed, 
and  worn,  and  exiled  from  his  friends.  I  have  seen 
Sartor  Resartus  skulking  on  a  dark  shelf  with  a  yellow- 
covered  neighbor  more  gaudy  than  respectable,  and  I 
have  seen  Buckle's  boasted  Civilization  in  a  condition  iLiat 
would  have  disgraced  a  savage." 


THE  CENTURY. 

The  Century  for  July  is  a,  well  balanced  and  attractive 
number.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw's  paper  on  "Paris — The  Topi- 
cal Modern  City"  is  treated  at  length  as  a  "leading  ar- 
ticle." 

Major  G.  W.  Baird,  LT.  S.  A.,  is  the  historian  of  "Gen. 
Miles's  Indian  Campaigns,"  in  a  spirited  paper  which  is- 
^^•ell  calculated  to  make  us  proud  of  our  blue-coats  of  the 
plains  and  the  Rockies,  if  we  can  I'efrain  fi'om  being- 
"  sentimentalists"  and  forget  that  these  struggles  are  noti 
only  a  "war  of  civilization,"  but  also  of  extermination. 

A  fact  that  gives  food  for  thought  is  that  the  Indians: 
were  frequently  armed  with  i-ifles  superior  to  those  carried 
by  the  regular  troops.  Another  difficulty  in  crushing  the 
uprisings  has  been  that  "  in  many  cases  expeditious  against 
the  Indians  had  been  like  dogs  fastened  by  a  chain ;  with- 
in the  length  of  the  chain  irresistible,  beyond  it  jjowerless. 
The  chain  was  its  wagon  train  and  supplies.  A  command 
with  thirty  days'  supplies  could  inflict  a  ten-ible  IjIow  if 
it  could  within  thirty  days  come  up  with  the  Indians, 
deliver  its  blow,  and  get  back  to  more  supplies — otherwise 
it  repeated  the  historical  campaign  of  the  'King  of  France 
with  forty  thousand  men. '  " 

A  simple  and  powerful  story  of  the  "  Donner  Party"  of 
1S48  is  told  by  Virginia  Reed  Murphy,  \Aho,  when  a  little 
child,  went  through  the  terrible  scenes  of  hardship  and 
privation  which  that  ill-fated  exjiedition  saw.  Her 
father,  James  F.  Reed,  was  the  originator  of  this  expe- 
dition to  California,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  trials  Mrs. 
Murph}-  was  forced  to  endure  the  added  anguish  of  seeing 
him  set  adrift  in  the  wilderness  as  a  punishment  for  hav- 
ing taken  the  life  of  a  fellow -emigrant  in  self-defence. 

Even  in  these  days  of  unlimited  Lincoln  history  one 
finds  very  interesting  "Greeley's  Estimate  of  Lincoln;  an 
Unpublished  Address  by  Horace  Greeley."  A  striking 
feature  in  it  is  the  entire  absence  of  that  hero-worship 
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and  eulogy  so  general  in  Lincoln  reminiscences  by  his  ad- 
niirei-s,  and  the  substitution  for  thoni  of  a  fine,  true  ap- 
preciation and  open  criticism.  Particularly  of  the  war 
administration  Mr.  Greeley  said :  "  There  are  those  who 
confess  to  have  always  been  satisfied  with  his  (Lincoln's) 
conduct  of  the  war,  deeming  it  prompt,  energetic,  vigor- 
ous, masterly.  1  did  not  and  could  not,  so  regard  it.  I 
believed  then— I  believe  this  hour— that  a  Napoleon,  a 
Jackson,  would  have  crushed  secession  in  a  single  short 
camjiaign— almost  iu  a  single  victory.'' 

In  "A  Day  at  Laguerre's"  Mr.  F.  Hopkinsou  Smith  de- 
scribes one  of  his  favorite  sketching  haunts,  situated 
within  a  short  walk  of  the  Harlem  River,  with  such 
charm  that  no  one  reading  it  will  be  satisfied  with  his 
destiny  unless  he  be  an  artist.  Joseph  Pennell  has  come 
froni  the  snowy  Alpine  fastnessess  of  last  month  to  the 
bright  sunshine  of  the  Midi  in  his  description  of  "  Pro- 
ven(,-al  Bull-Fights,"  which,  by  the  way,  do  not  seem  to  be 
as  cruel  as  they  are  sometimes  painted. 


hailed  with  pleasure  by  the  numerous  subjects  of  the 
Autocrat.  '"For  just  sixty  years,"  concludes  Mr.  Curtis, 
-since  his  first  gaj'  and  tender  note  was  heard,  Holmes 
has  been  fulfilling  the  promise  of  his  matin  song.  He 
has  become  a  jjatriarch  of  our  literature,  and  all  his 
countrvmen  are  his  lovers." 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Harper'' s  for  July  has  avoided  "burning"  questions, and 
a  spirit  of  vacation  seems  to  breathe  through  its  i)leasant 
melauge  of  fiction  and  description.  An  exception  is  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley's  paper  on  "Christianity  and 
Socialism, "  which  is  reviewed  among  the  leading  articles  of 
the  month. 

In  the  month's  instalment  of  South  Americana,  Mr. 
Theodore  Child  desciibes  the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 
After  passing, in  1864,  from  the  two  hundred  years'  rule  of 
the  Jesuits,  Paraguay  adopted  an  exclusive  and  narrow 
policy  which  led  up  to  the  triple  alliance  against  her  of 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine.  During  the  lus- 
trum succeeding  1864,  she  was  desolated  by  this  war  and 
lost  three-fourths  of  her  population.  The  present  consti- 
tutional government  dates  from  1870. 

Mr.  Child  considers  that  the  future  of  the  coimtry  lies 
In  the  direction  of  colonization  on  an  extensive  scale, 
when  the  introduction  of  railroads  will  have  made  it 
possible.  As  for  the  native  inhabitants,  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,  except  in  so  far  as  their  wives  can 
be  persuaded  by  the  application  or  fear  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment. In  the  pictures(iue  capital,  Paraguay,  even  the 
horse-cars  take  regularly  their  modest  siesta  from  11a. 
M.  to  2  P.M.  The  most  considerable  industry  is  cattle- 
raising,  and  the  staple  products  are  oranges  and  yerha 
iiKitr,  the  chief  component  of  an  aromatic  drink. 

Mr.  Bi-ander  Mathews,  writing  of  "  Briticisms  and  Ameri- 
canisms," takes  John  Bull  to  task  for  his  criticisms  of 
American  invasions  of  the  Queen's  English.  Mr.  Mathews 
])oints  out  the  very  extensive  additions  Australia  is  mak- 
ing to  the  English  language,  quite  rivalling  America,  and 
all  readei"s  of  Rudyard  Kipling  will  have  a  lively  appre 
elation  of  the  Indian  innovations.  "  But  it  cannot  be  said 
too  often  that  there  is  no  basis  for  the  belief  that  some- 
where thoi'e  exists  a  sublimated  English  language,  i)erfect 
iuid  impeccable.  .  .  .  The  existence  of  Briticisms  and 
Americanisms  and  Australianisms  is  a  sign  of  healthy 
vitality."  Mr.  Mathews  thinks  that  the  invention  of 
jirinting  has  removed  the  possibility  of  any  "broad  diver- 
gence between  tlie  English  language  and  American  speech." 

Mr.  Besaut's  description  of -'London-Saxon  and  Nor- 
man," deals  largely  with  tlie  churches  and  architecture  of 
the  time.  The  profuse  illustrations  and  quaint  legends 
enliven  it  agreeably. 

Mr.  George  William  Curtis  gives  an  appreciative  sketch 
of  Oliver  Wendell   Holmes  and   his   work,  wliicli   will  be 


SCRIBNER'S. 

Mr.  Seaton's  paper  on  "Spee^lin  Ocean  Steamers,"  in 
Scribnt'r's  for  July,  is  elsewhere  noticed.  Mr.  John  H. 
Wigmore  writes  on  "Starting  a  Parliament  in  Japan," 
which  event  he  witnessed  last  year.  He  picks  out  Chiba, 
a  country  town,  to  study  the  election  tactics  of  the  Japs 
—or  what  would  have  been  election  tactics  if  the  Japs  had 
been  Americans,  for  as  it  was,  the  balloting  went  on 
with  a  smoothness,  a  ceremony,  and  a  dignity  that  was 
suggestive  of  church,  and  which  would  have  carried  dis- 
gust to  the  souls  of  our  "  heelers  "  and  "  workers  "  and 
"bosses." 

"  Yet  there  was  no  lack  of  struggle  for  membership  in 
the  new  Parliament.  Almost  everywhere  there  were  two 
or  three  candidates  running  for  each  seat,  and  in  some 
places  as  many  as  ten  or  a  dozen  appeared.  Nor  was 
there  any  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Throughout  the  country  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
electors  went  to  the  polls.  In  some  districts  of  more 
than  a  thousand  voters,  not  a  single  one  missed  voting." 
The  ballot  system  obtains,  and  did  obtain  even  in  the  old 
feudal  days,  when  it  was  used  to  elect  the  heads  of  vil- 
lages. The  formal  opening  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment Mr.  Wigmore  describes  entirely  from  the  standpoint 
of  manners  and  customs,  ceremonies  and  decorations,  and 
tells  us  but  little  of  the  political  significance  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

James  E.  Pilcher  describes  in  "  Outlawry  on  the  Mexican 
Border,"  a  state  of  affairs  calculated  to  mak«  one's  hair 
stand  on  end.  The  brigandage  and  anarchy  along  the 
Rio  Grande  within  the  last  two  decades  seems  to  be  epit- 
omized in  the  career  of  the  Mexican  freebooter.  General 
Juan  Nepomuceno  Cortina,  beside  whom  Rob  Roy  Mc- 
Gregor was  a  Quaker.  With  a  body  of  desperate  cut- 
throats about  him,Cortino  lived  by  blackmail  and  rapine, 
defying  the  authorities,  and  defeating  the  troops  sent 
against  him  with  the  loss  of  their  cannon.  He  held  suc- 
cest:fully  at  one  time  two  military  posts  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  never  brought  to  justice  and  became 
extremely  wealthy  and  ix)werful. 

Under  the  alliterative  title  "  Training  a  Tropic  Torrent," 
Foster  Crowell  tells  of  some  engineering  work  in  the 
island  of  Hayti.  In  his  reference  to  the  political  condition 
of  the  republic,  he  draws  a  deplorable  picture  of  the 
utter  want  of  responsibility  and  reason  in  the  conduct  of 
jiublic  affairs.  He  saya:  "As  for  any  systematic;  enter- 
prise, such  as  railroad  building  or  mining, they  are  almost 
beyond  the  i)ale  of  possibilities,  because  of  the  variable 
policy,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  tlie  politics,  of  the  vari- 
ous administrations,  which  replace  one  another  with  such 
frequency  that  there  would  be  scarcelj'  sufficient  time  to 
formulate  any  in-oject,  even  if  the  national  feeling  was 
not  so  entirely  and  immovably  arrayed  against  foreign 
establishment,  and  if  concessions  in  good  faith  could  be 
secured." 

In  "  Landor  Once  More,"  W.  B.  Shubrick  Clymer  takes 
issue  with  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  on  the  status  of  tlie  author 
of  "Pericles  and  Aspasia,"  and  advances  the  proposition 
that  the  multitudes  do  not  read  Laudor  because  he  is  t<x) 
good  for  them. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REl^IEWED. 
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THF    COSMOPOLITAN 

The  Cosmopolitan  for  June  is  a  bright,  attractive,  and, 
on  the  whole,  well  illustrated  number.  The  worthy 
artic-le  by  Miss  Elizalwth  Bisland,  entitled  "  London 
Charities,"  is  reviewed  at  length  elsewhere. 

Under  "A  Modern  Crusade,"  Charles  Carey  "Waddle 
t.^lls  the  history  of  the  vast  organization  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  founded  in  1874.  It  has 
now  an  active  membership  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dis- 
tributed in  ten  thousand  local  unions,  and  has  just  built 
in  Chicago,  as  its  headquarters,  a  most  imposing  structure 
costing  over  a  million  dollars.  If  Mr.  Waddle  had  more 
fully  described  some  of  the  practical  work  and  results 
of  the  society  instead  of  enlarging  on  its  wealth  and  its 
membership  and  its  bickerings,  his  article  would  have 
had  better  proportion. 

E.J.Lawler  describes  very  vivaciously  "The  Diamond 
Fields  of  South  Africa."  The  mines  were  only  opened  in 
1871,  and  since  then  seven  tons  of  yellow  and  white  dia- 
monds have  been  obtained.  The  work  is  done  entirely  by 
natives,  and  not  the  least  duty  of  the  overseers  is  the 
most  ridiculously  minute  inspection  of  the  Kaffir  anatomy 
to  prevent  the  spiriting  away  of  the  precious  stones. 
The  poor  wretches  even  mutilate  themselves  and  secrete 
the  stones  in  the  wounds,  which  they  allow  to  heal  over 
and  then  cut  open  again  when  their  term  of  work  is  out. 

Lieut.  W.  S.  Hughes,  U.  S.  N. ,  tells  what  has  been  done  in 
building  "Submarine  Boats  for  Coast  Defence."  A  war- 
ship can  now  send  out  a  torpedo  boat  fifty  feet  imder  the 
water,  moving  at  the  rate  of  eleven  knots,  capable  of 
descending  or  rising  to  the  surface  at  the  will  of  the  cap- 
tain, lighted  and  driven  by  electricity,  and,  strangest  of 
all,  allowing  the  captain  to  see  in  every  direction  on  the 
s-urface  of  the  water  with  perfect  ease.  The  well-planned 
illustrations  add  to  the  interest  and  clearness  of  this 
article. 

Emma  G.  Paul  writes  of  "Ostrich  Farming  in  Cali- 
fornia." 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Mr. W.B.Shaw's  article  in  the  Educational  Review  U  r 
July  upon  "Recent  School  Legislation  in  the  United 
States  "  is  noticed  among  the  month's  leading  articles. 

Bishop  J.L.Spalding  of  Illinois  writes  on  "Religious 
Instruction  in  State  Schools."  While  appreciating 
the  feeling  against  making  the  schools  the  subject  of  end- 
less denominational  bickerings,  the  bishop  naturally  holds 
that  religion  is  the  only  proper  medium  for  the  regulation 
of  conduct  and  the  development  of  character.  "  To  ex- 
clude religion  is  to  exclude  the  spirit  of  reverence,  of 
gentleness  and  obedience,  of  modesty  and  purity ;  it  is  to 
exclude  the  spirit  by  which  the  barbarians  have  been 
civiHzed,by  which  woman  has  been  uplifted  and  ennobled, 
and  the  child  made  sacred." 

In  "Literature  in  Elementary  Schools,"  George  E. 
Hardy  argues  for  "the  substitution  of  classic  reading 
inatter  in  our  reading  books  for  the  cheap  commonplaces 
of  feeble  book-makers."  Ray  Green  Huling  writes  of 
"The  American  High  School." 


POET  LORE. 

Vsevold  Garshin's  powerful  Russian  story,"  Four  Days," 
translated  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  seems  almost  too  har- 
rowing for  the  bright  pages  of  fancy  and  song-  we  are 
wont  to  meet  with  in  Poet  Lore.  The  author  describes 
the  four  days  he  lay  wounded  and  deserted  on  the  battle- 
field, during  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  with  a  realism  that 


would  be  repulsive  were  it  not  for  the  sincerity  and  earn- 
estness and  truth  with  which  his  sensitive  nature  cries  out 
against  the  horrid  Moloch  of  war.  We  are  reminded  of 
Count  Tolstoi's  "War  and  Peace,"  and  there  is  present 
the  same  deep  undercurrent  of  melancholy,  one  might 
ahnost  say  despair,  that  prevails  so  significantly  in  mod- 
ern Russian  thought  and  writing. 

Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness,  in  "  The  Text  of  Shakes- 
peare," delights  us  much  and  surprises  us  not  a  little,  by 
his  whole-souled  condemnation  of  the  bickering  over 
disputed  passages.  He  says:  "These  tangled  lines  con- 
tain no  keys  to  character,  and  hide  from  us  no  profoimd 
wisdom  nor  enchanting  beauty.  So  trifling  and  fleeting 
are  they  that  our  ears  never  detect  them  when  we  listen 
to  the  play  on  the  stage.  Every  year  that  I  grow  older, 
the  less  I  care  for  discussions  over  minute  changes  of 
Shakespeare's  text.  They  are  generally  carried  on  by 
scholars  of  abundant  leisure,  and  do  we  not  know  that 
Satan  always  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to 
do?"  Dr.  Furness  has  counted  up  the  obscure  passages, 
and  finds  that  of  the  31,257  lines  of  the  comedies,  just  19 
are  unintelligible. 

Mr.  Richard  G.Moulton  examines  the  "Wandering  Jew 
Legend  "  in  Eugene  Sue's  novel  as  compared  with  a  more 
recent  adaptation  in  "The  Curse  of  Immortality,"  a 
dramatic  poem  by  A.  Eubule-Evans.  If  the  latter  does 
not  fulfil  its  pretentious  destiny  as  a  world-poem,  still 
Mr.  Moulton's  selections  show  that  it  contains  some  ex- 
ceedingly fine  passages  which  make  it  worthy  of  a  wider 
reading  than,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  now  has. 

C.  A.  Wurtzburg  makes  an  "  Inductive  Study  "  of  "  The 
Plot  of  'As  You  Like  It.'"  The  smiling  genius  of  Shakes- 
peare's brightest  comedy  is  so  far  away  from  and  above 
"induction"  or  "studies,"  or  even  "plots,"  that  the  title 
is  rather  oppressive,  but  Mr.  Wurtzburg  is  quite  readable 
in  showing  the  metamorphosis  of  Thomas  Lodge's  novel, 
"  Rosalynde, "  into  the  story  of  Touchstone  and  Rosalind 
and  Orlando. 

In  "A  Deterioration  of  the  Stage,"  Morris  Ross  con- 
demns the  modern  farce-comedies,  especially  in  their  fea- 
ture of  "skirt-dancing."  "The  display  of  the  ballet  a.ud 
the  long  list  of  conventional  figures  on  the  stage  that  out- 
line the  female  form  is  safe  within  the  purpose  of  its  being 
and  the  circumstances  of  it.  If  true  to  its  nature,  immor- 
ality is  not  wrought  by  it.  But  as  for  skirt-dancing, 
"Based  upon  the  accepted  dress  of  woman,  it  is  plain  that 
its  being  must  be  bound  by  the  rules  of  morality  that 
guard  that  garb.  The  ballet-girl  is  free  to  the  standard 
set  by  an  acrobatic  display." 

"  To  be  brutally  frank,  the  figure  of  the  woman  of  our 
civilization  as  she  may  be  seen  in  the  street  or  the  garden- 
party,  is  now  displayed  in  the  trained  leaping  and  attitu- 
dinizing of  the  acrobat  and  contortionist,  and  inherently 
from  the  nature  of  the  garb,  with  no  reference  that  justi- 
fies and  makes  wholesome  the  display,  the  appeal  made  is 
grossly  immoral." 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS. 

In  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  paper  in  the 
fourth  number  of  this  quai'terly  magazine,  Mr.  James  H. 
Hyslop  of  Columbia,  writing  of  "  The  Functions  o£  Ethical 
Theory,"  ascribes  to  ethics  a  double  province,  first  as  a 
science,  when  it  proceeds  regressively  to  find  causes,  and 
second  as  an  art,  when  it  proceeds  progressively  to  ends 
or  consequences.  Possibly  the  International  Journal  of 
Ethics  may  be  said  to  work  in  the  first  of  these  provinces 
at  the  considerable  expense  of  the  second;  and  the  prac- 
tical moralist  might  complain  that  tlie  one  modest  paper, 
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"  The  Moral  Aspect  of  Tips  and  Gratuities. ""  by  Christine 
Ladd  Franklin,  that  gets  awaj'  from  generalizations  and 
speculations  sometimes  vague,  is  degraded  to  the  lank  of 
a  "discussion." 

Mr.  Hyslop,  after  sketching  "  The  Functions  of  Ethical 
Theory"  as  a  science  and  then  as  an  art.  takes  up  "  three 
of  the  chief  ethical  theories,"  the  tlieological,  the  utilita- 
rian, and  the  moralistic,  comparing  them  and  showing 
their  ramifications.  He  decides  that  the  main  interest  in 
theoretic  ethical  discussion  turns  upon  the  principle  which 
tends  to  move  the  will  in  the  right  direction  rather  than 
that  which  merely  satisfies  the  intellect.  "  A  completely 
satisfactory  theory  would  be  one  with  both  factors.  But 
the  existing  theories  combine  them  in  different  degrees, 
and  controversy  prevails  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
predominance  of  one  mental  instinct  over  another." 

"\V.  R.  Sorley  writes  on  ''The  Morality  of  Nations." 
His  paper  is  entirely  taken  up  with  considering  how  far 
public  morality  is  analogous  to  private,  and  he  decides 
that  there  is  nothing  common  in  the  moral  obligations  of 
a  state  with  those  of  an  individual  except  the  duty  of 
justice.  The  key  to  the  situation  is,  he  thinks,  in  the 
fact  that  the  first  duties  of  a  state  are  to  itself,  it  being 
an  isolated  and  independent  entity,  while  an  individual 
cannot  consider  himself  as  distinct  from  others  of  his 
species.  The  resulting  absence  of  sanction  compelling 
obedience  in  public  morals  "makes  international  law  a 
dream  of  that  distant  future,  in  which  a  confederacy  of 
states  shall  be  strong  enough  to  control  the  aggression  of 
any  single  nation." 

Professor  Edward  Caird  discusses  "  The  Science  of  Re- 
ligion" as  a  branch  of  anthropology,  in  quite  a  readable 
paper.  He  finds  that  the  intensity  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness and  man's  insatiable  desire  to  learn  something 
of  the  great  truths  of  life  are  due  to  two  main  ideas :  the 
nnitij  of  mankind  in  the  growing  knowledge  that  "the 
divisions  between  men  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  fundamental  act  of  self-consciousness  which  unites 
them  all  to  each  other,"  and  the  idea  of  organic  develop- 
ment. For  the  inner  life  of  the  individual  is  deep  and 
full,  just  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  his  relations  to 
other  men  and  things,  and  the  consciousness  of  what  he 
is  in  himself  as  a  spiritual  being  is  possible  only  through 
a  comprehension  of  the  position  of  the  individual  life  in 
the  great  secular  process  by  which  the  intellectual  and 
moral  life  of  humanity  has  grown  and  is  growing." 

R.  W.  Black  tackles  the  somewhat  large  subject  of 
"Vice  and  Immorality."  His  attitude  appears  from 
this  sentence:  "Sin  exists  intimately  in,  or  as  an  insepar- 
able affection  or  potentiality  of,  the  person  as  a  whole, 
and  to  discourage  it  is  to  discourage  the  person,  and  tanta- 
mount, therefore,  to  discouraging  his  goodness  as  well. 
The  shafts  aimed  at  vice  strike  down  virtue  also,  and  the 
devil  of  abstract  or  total  evil  exults  in  btiug  beyond  their 
reach." 

James  Ward  describes  and  criticises  J.  S.  Mill's 
"Science  of  Ethology,"  which  was  to  be,  in  brief  terms,  a 
science  of  human  nature;  and  Francis  "W.  Newman  writes 
on  "The  Progress  of  Political  Economy  Since  Adam 
Smith." 

C'ln-istine  Ladd  Franklin  asks  for  the  moral  support  of 
the  International  Journal  in  her  complaint  against  the 
unsatisfactory  and  degrading  system  of  tijis  and  gratu- 
ities to  servants.  Prof.  Koyce,  in  answering,  quotes  some 
learned  German  authorities  and  then  gives  his  own  opin- 
ion t.iat  "the  custom  of  gratuities,  as  it  at  present  exists 
among  us,  is  a  minor  and  actually  rather  harmless  social 
abnormity,"  after  which  he  advises,  if  we  do  attempt 
reform,  that  we  wait  for  co-operatior- 


THE     NHW    ENGLAND     MAGAZINE. 
There  are  some  faint  attempts  at  timeliness  in  the  Xeic- 
England  Magazine  for  July.    Perhaps  the  most  noticeable 
is  W.  Blackburn  Harte's  paper  entitled  "  A  Brief  for  Con- 
tinental Unity." 

NO  SUCH  THING  AS  CANADIAN  IMPERIALISM. 

Mr.  Harte  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  ultra-conservative  "  swells"  there  are  no  loyalists 
in  Canada;  tliat  the  feeling  is  general,  not  only  in  Canada 
but  with  the  knowing  ones  of  England  too,  that  every 
interest  of  the  colonies  lies  nearer  their  powerful  neighbor 
than  the  mother  country.  A  quotation  is  given  from  a 
confidential  letter  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  which  character- 
izes the  "  wretched  colonies  "  as  "  a  millstone  around  our 
necks." 

"  The  British  lion  that  is  supposed  by  some  Americans 
to  stalk  through  the  land  and  roar,  whenever  annexation 
is  spoken  of  in  Canada,  is  a  purely  mythical  animal.  He 
does  not  even  roar  in  Downing  street.  It  is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  the  British  government  does  not  expect  to  hold 
the  colonies  for  very  much  longer."  In  short  this  wiiter 
considers  the  protective  tai'iff  barriers  the  only  tempoi-ary 
obstacle  to  annexation,  and  he  confidently  prophesies  the 
political  unity  of  North  America  before  the  close  of  this 
century.  In  judging  the  size  of  the  grain  of  salt  which 
we  shall  take  with  Mr.  Harte's  rather  decisive  assertions, 
we  should  remember  that,  in  addition  to  being  the  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  Ne}v  England  Magazine,  he  is  co.ife  » 
sedly  a  Canadian  journalist  who  has  "  visited  every  province 
of  the  Dominion,  and  gauged  the  public  feeling  in  each." 

In  "  The  Municipal  Threat  in  National  Politics "  John 
Coleman  Adams  gives  an  impressive  warning.  He  says, 
"  One  of  the  two  vital  principles  of  our  national  life  is  as 
seriously  threatened  to-day  as  the  other  was  forty  years 
ago.  And,  still  fui'ther,  the  same  patriotism  wliich  ■was 
summoned  to  defend  the  Union  is  now  under  call  to  defend 
the  cities  of  the  Union."  The  point  of  his  article  is  that 
if  we  let  our  local  and  municipal  government  go  to  the 
dogs,  it  will  drag  the  national  government  after  it. 


LEISURE     HOUR. 

The  Leisure  Thnir  for  July  is  a  very  good  number.  The 
author  of  the  "Dead  Man's  Diary  "  writes  a  very  beautiful 
little  tale,  "The  Garden  of  God,"  a  story  for  children 
from  eight  to  eiglity.  Mr."\V.  J.  Gordon  contributes  a 
paper  full  of  facts  and  figures  on  "  Sea  Pei'ils  in  Instance 
and  Percentage."  Professor  Blackie's  "Song  of  Death"  is 
better  verse  than  often  appears  under  such  a  head.  Miss 
Seguin  describes  Francois  Poj'er  as  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Montyon  Pi-ize. 

THE    POLITICAL     SCIENCE     AND     HISTORICAL 
QUARTERLIES. 

The  summer  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economies,  the  Political  Science  Quarterlij,  the  .4)1- 
nals  of  the  American  Acadenn/,  the  publications  of  the 
American  Economic  and  American  Historical  Associations, 
President  G.Stanley  Hall's  remarkable  new  journal  devoted 
to  the  science  of  pedagogy,  and  some  otlier  standard  quar- 
terlies of  an  educational  and  scientific  character,  have  been 
duly  received  at  the  office  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
But  since  these  admirable  i)ublications  are  more  than 
likely  to  lie  neglectetl  by  readers  in  dog-days  and  vacation 
weeks,  we  shall  defer  our  reviews  of  them  and  (piotations 
from  their  leading  articles  until  our  Septenibi>i-  number. 
The  latest  issues  of  these  periodicals  are  t)f  uniforudy  high 
qualit  J',  reflecting  great  credit  upon  American  scholarship. 
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RECENT   RUSSIAN   LITERATURE. 


A   CAUSERIE    BY    DR.    E.   J.    DILLON. 


Some  few  of  the  novels,  stories,  poems  and  sketches  that 
yearly,  monthly,  and  weekly  appear  in  the  Russian  liter- 
ary market  in  blue,  white,  or  gray  paper  covers  are 
undoubtedly  worth  reading,  but  it  is  exclusively  for 
their  exti'insic  merits,  in  so  far  as  they  serve  to  illustrate 
the  manners  and  customs,  to  explain  the  religious  and 
social  views,  or  throw  light  upon  the  curious  psychology 
of  the  people;  but  they  have  no  serious  claims  to  a  place 
in  that  select  library  of  international  literature,  which  is 
of  no  one  country  and  of  all  time.  The  literary  guild  is 
broken  up  in  Russia;  its  members,  at  first  forcibly  dis- 
persed, are  now  mostly  dead,  and  their  craft  secrets  seem 
to  have  died  with  them.  The  notabilities  of  to-day  are 
mostly  outsiders,  who  wear  literary  success  as  a  feather 
in  theii"  caps ;  men  who  have  no  traditions  to  uphold,  who 
have  taken  no  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Muses,  who  have 
never  been  duly  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  calling. 
Ha\ing  been  sunmioned  hastily  from  the  highways  and 
byways  of  life,  it  is  only  natural  that  many  of  them  should 
have  sauntered  in  without  a  wedding  garment.  One  of 
them  resembles  Burns  in  nothing  more  than  the  circmn- 
stance  that  he  is  an  exciseman ;  another  renders  more 
lasting  services  to  a  tramway  company  (which  he  serves 
in  the  useful  capacity  of  cashier)  than  to  humanity  or 
even  Russian  readers,  by  his  rapidly  written,  rarely  re- 
membered romances;  a  thii'd  is  a  humdrum  book-keeper 
at  a  railway  station ;  a  fourth,  a  favorite  physician  with 
many  readers  and  few  patients ;  a  fifth  is  a  half-hearted 
censor ;  a  sixth  is  a  railway  controller,  and  so  on  to  the 
bitter  end.  Russia's  Parnassus  contains  no  gold  mines, 
and  those  who  fi'equent  that  mountain  are  mere  visitors 
who  live  elsewhere  to  gain  a  livelihood.  All  of  them 
serve  two,  and  most  of  them  several,  masters,  with  the 
lamentable  results  foretold  in  the  gospel. 

One  of  the  most  gifted  members  of  this  motley  corpora- 
tion, the  writer  by  whom  at  one  time  Turgenieff' s  mantle 
seemed  to  be  dexterously  caught  up  and  gracefully  donned, 
is  a  physician  of  great  promise,  and  not  very  great  per- 
formance. M.  Tshekhoff ,  who  is  still  a  young  man,  with 
time  enough  befoi-e  him  to  fulfil  his  most  liberal  promises, 
is  a  literary  miniaturist,  whoso  v/ork  gives  one  the  im- 
pression of  great  power  studiously  kept  in  reserve;  a 
man  of  considerable  insight  and  remarkable  power  of 
combination,  who  courageously  dives  into  the  mysterious 
depths  of  the  ocean  of  human  life,  and  brings  up — shreds 
and  seaweed.  His  chief  merits  (and  they  are  unanimously 
acknowledged  by  enemies  and  friends)  consist  in  that 
unruffled  calm  and  artistic  objectivity  in  which  his  col- 
leagues are  so  sadly  deficient;  in  his  complete  exemption 
from  that  petty  party  bias  which  discolors  and  disfigures 
some  of  the  very  best  productions  of  Russian  literature, 
and  lowers  them  to  the  level  of  the  political  philippics 
and  pleadings  of  a  daily  newspaper;  and  in  that  wonder- 
ful fidelity  to  nature  with  which  he  delineates  the  com- 
plicated social  types  of  modern  Russia. 

THE  DECAY   OF   RUSSIAN   LITERATURE. 

The  views  of  such  an  authority  on  Russian  literature, 
and  on  the  causes  that  led  to  its  decay,  cannot  but  be 
interesting;    they    are    contained    in   one   of    his   latest 


sketches,  published  in  the  Northern  Messenger,  and  en- 
titled "A  Tedious  Story,"  the  hero  of  which,  an  old 
Russian  professor  of  vast  reading  and  experience,  delivers 
himself  of  the  following  judgment : — 

"  As  for  me,  I  while  away  my  time  in  the  pursuit  of 
French  books  in  yellow  paper  covers.  Of  course  it  would 
be  more  patriotic  to  read  Russian  authors ;  but  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  have  no  particular  liking  for  them.  With  the 
exception  of  the  works  of  two  or  three  of  the  older  ones, 
I  look  upon  Russian  letters  at  the  present  day  less  as  a 
literature  than  as  a  sort  of  subsidiary  domestic  handicraft 
which  benevolent  people  are  expected  to  encourage,  but 
the  products  of  which  are  not  intended  for  use.  The  very 
best  of  the  wares  turned  out  cannot  be  termed  remarka- 
ble, nor  even  sincerely  praised  without  a  hut.  The  same 
thing  holds  good  of  all  the  novelties  of  our  so-called  liter- 
ature that  I  have  read  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  There  is  not  a  single  remarkable  book  among  the 
lot,  no  tribute  of  pi'aise  can  be  paid  to  any  one  of  them, 
without  the  disparaging  but.  They  are  well  written, 
noble,  but  without  a  trace  of  cleverness  in  their  compo- 
sition ;  or  they  are  clever  and  elevating,  but  badly  put  to- 
gether ;  or  else  the}'  are  well  written  and  clever,  but  any- 
thing but  edifyiug.'' 

HOW   AUTHORS   ARE   FETTERED. 

This  is  not  the  opinion  of  a  crotchety  writer  clearing 
the  ground  for  his  own  pedestal.  The  phenomena  thus 
signalized  are  various  and  contradictory,  but  Tshekhoff 
seems  to  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  suggested 
the  loss  of  libei'ty  as  the  maiu  cause.  No  man,  whatever 
his  craft  or  calling,  is  more  completely  fettered  and 
crippled  than  a  Russian  wi-iter.  In  Italy  in  foi-mer 
times  a  versifier  often  had  some  scores  of  rhymes  given 
to  him  in  a  certain  order,  to  which  he  undertook  to  tack 
on  words,  and  turn  out  a  "poem"  with  some  tolerable 
meaning.  In  Russia  the  theme,  the  moral,  the  allusions 
and  the  omissions  are  all  specified  along  with  the  order, 
and  the  author  has  to  sit  down  and  execute  the  command 
without  reasoning  or  discussion.  "I  do  not  recollect  a 
single  new  book,"  continues  TshekhoiT's  garrulous  pro- 
fessor, "the  author  of  which  did  not  from  tha  very  first 
page  fetter  himself  with  all  kinds  of  conventions  and 
compromises.  One  is  bound  to  avoid  all  allusions  to  a 
naked  human  body ;  another  is  pinned  down  to  psycho- 
logical analysis ;  a  third  has  pledged  his  word  to  treat  his 
subject  from  a  strictly  humanitarian  point  of  view;  a 
forth  deliberately  blotches  whole  pages  with  endless  de- 
scriptions of  nature,  just  to  show  that  he  is  not  didactic, 
and  so  on.  .  .  .  There  is  plenty  of  cool  calculation,  no 
end  of  prudence  and  shrewdness,  but  not  the  faintest 
trace  of  freedom  or  courage  to  write  naturally,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  no  motive  power." 

NOT   ONLY   BY   THE   CENSURE. 

The  writer  or  writers  in  the  Fortnitjhtly  Review  who 
lately  defended  the  thesis  that  Russian  literature  is  being 
crushed  by  systematic  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  drew  most  of  their  arguments  from  the 
procedure  of  the  censure,  which  they  describe  as  encir- 
cling literature  like  a  boa-constrictor.     Whether  or  noV 
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they  succeeded  in  establishing  their  case,  is  not  for  me  to 
<letermine,  but  it  certainly  seems  as  if  they  might  have 
devoted  more  of  their  attention  to  a  phase  of  the  question 
to  which  they  scarcely  vouchsafetl  to  do  more  than  inci- 
dentally allude — viz.,  that  other  dangerous  form  of  op- 
pression which  has  its  source  in  the  changeful  caprices  of 
a  coarse-minded  public,  the  cupidity  of  uneducated  editors 
and  publishers,  and  the  tyrannical  will  of  self-appointed 
censors.  The  damage  done  to  literature  by  this  species  of 
thraldom  is  perhaps  worse  than  that  of  the  most  rigorous 
censure  known  to  history,  though  there  may  be  much  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  thesis  that  the  former  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  latter. 

BUT  ALSO  BY   THE   PUBLISHER. 

In  most  countries  stories,  novels,  and  sketches  are 
occasionally  bespoken  like  a  pair  of  woollen  stockings, 
but  the  authors  are  allowed  a  considerable  degree  of  lati- 
tude in  the  execution  of  the  order.  In  Russia  it  is  very 
different — so  different  indeed  that  merchants  and  artisans 
are  much  better  off  than  poets,  dramatists,  and  novelists. 
A  merchant  who  receives  money  for  tea,  coffee,  and  wine 
can  palm  off  boiled  leaves,  sand,  various  chemicals,  and 
other  unsavory  things  upon  his  customers  with  practical 
impunity,  whereas  the  literary  man  must  keep  strictly  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  deliver  not  only  the  cove- 
nanted quantity,  but  likewise  the  stipulated  quality.  "  One 
review  compels  its  writers  to  eulogize  the  young  genera- 
tion, and  to  anathematize  the  old;  another  refuses  to 
print  a  single  word  that  is  unfavorable  to  the  peasant ; 
a  third  obliges  its  contributors  to  pose  as  Liberals,"  etc., 
etc.  {The  Week\  p.  198,  May).  The  proportions  assumed 
by  this  species  of  violence  surpass  anything  known  in 
countries  where  every  opinion  has  a  right  to  make  itself 
heard,  and  people  are  correspondingly  cooler  and  more 
reasonable. 

COUNT   TOLSTOI'S  EXPERIENCE. 

It  may  help  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ridiculous  rigor  and 
demoralizing  tendency  of  this  private  censure  when  I 
say  that  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  after  having  published  two- 
thirds  of  his  novel,  "Anna  Karenina,"  in  serial  parts  in 
the  RuKfiian  Mei^aenger,  w-as  infonned  by  the  editor  that 
the  third  and  last  part  would  not  be  allowed  to  appear, 
and  he  was  accordingly  compelled  to  publish  it  in  a 
pamphlet  apart.  The  reason  of  this  curious  measure  w^as 
that  he  had  contrived  between  the  end  of  the  second  and 
the  beginning  of  the  third  part  to  disagree  with  the  editor, 
M.Katkoff,  on  the  Servian  Q^testioii.  The  works  of  an- 
other writer  are  excluded  from  several  reviews  because 
his  comparisons  and  illusti'ations  are  occasionally  taken 
from  the  Bible,  and  give  one  the  impression  that  he  is  a 
firm  believer  in  that  book;  while  a  third  is  tabooed  be- 
cause he  is  suspected  of  entertaining  opinions  favorable 
to  the  Jews.  This  private  censorship  of  taste  and  caprice 
<iCcasionally  leads  to  very  strange  consequences,  two  of 
which  are  now  the  themes  of  conversation  in  Russian 
literary  circles. 

THE  LETTER  THAT  KILLETH. 

The  heroes  of  the  catastrophes  in  question  are  two 
writers  of  a  limited  amount  of  positive  literary  talent, 
M.  Booraynin,  and  the  novelist, M.  Yassinsky.  The  charge 
against  both  of  these  knights  of  the  pen  is  of  a  very  grave 
nature,  and  would  be  classified  by  a  lawyer  as  unjustifiable 
homicide.  The  former  is  accused  of  having  some  time  ago 
hastened  the  death  of  a  young  and  gifted  Russian  poet, 
Nadson,  by  the  abominable  calumnies  which  he  published 
aboiit  him  in  his  "  interesting  and  clever  sketches, "  and 
now  M.  Yassinsky  has  been  solemnly  and  jniblicly  re- 
proached by  a  venerable  scholar  at  a  meeting  of  a  learned 


society  in  Kieff,  with  having  caused  the  death  of  an 
estimable  professor  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Kieff  by 
portraying  him  and  his  family  in  a  novel  published  in 
monthly  parts,  which  has  just  been  concluded  in  the 
Observer  {Nabliudafel) .  The  title  of  the  story  is  " The 
Ordinary  Professor, "  and  the  hero  is  the  erudite  professor 
of  natural  sciences,  whose  daily  life,  faults,  sins,  and 
relatives,  were  so  minutely  and  so  faithfully  depicted 
that  the  gift  of  seeing  himself  as  others  saw  him  over- 
powered him,  and  he  died. 

THE   NOVEL   THAT   KILLED   ITS  HERO. 

M.  Yassinsky,  who  writes  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"Max  BeUnsky,"  is  an  imitator  of  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
not  devoid  of  certain  talents  of  his  own, which  he  employs 
to  portray  the  externals  of  the  people  and  things  he  sees 
around  him.  Thus  he  occasionally  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance of  artists  or  professors,  whom  he  charms  with  his 
seductive  manners,  and  then  immortalizes,  rt  la  Van  Dyck, 
limning  every  member  of  the  family,  doA\ii  to  the  dog 
and  the  cat,  and  noting  every  distinctive  feature  of  their 
persons,  down  to  the  smallest  wart  and  least  noticeable 
pimple.  This,  at  least,  is  the  statement  of  one  of  his 
friends.  ("  I  am  a  personal  friend  of  his, "  one  of  them 
naively  assured  me,  "and,  believe  me,  I  had  rather  cut 
out  my  sinful  tongue  than  calumniate  him.  Everything 
I  am  telling  you  is  the  unvarnished  ti-uth.")  It  is  the 
anthroporaetrical  system  cunningly  adapte<l  to  literature, 
and  euphemistically  termed  "Naturalism."  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  Yassinsky  has  been  accused  of  Natur- 
alism of  a  most  personal  kind.  He  once  punished  a  critic 
by  "  immortalizing  "  him  in  one  of  liis  novels ;  but  then 
Turghenieff,  Dostoieffsky,  Shtshedreen,  and  nearly  every 
celebrated  litterateur  among  his  countrymen  have  been 
taxed  with  giving  way  to  the  same  weakness.  The  hero 
of  the  novel,  like  the  professor  who  died  since  its  appear- 
ance, is  an  elderly  man  suffering  from  consumption  in  an 
advanced  stage.  He  is  described  as  a  confirmed  morpho- 
maniac,  dull  and  stupid  as  a  professor,  querulous  as  an 
invalid,  henpecked  as  a  husband,  and  linked  indissolubly 
with  a  woman  as  free  from  the  prejudices  of  conven- 
tional ethics  as  a  South  Sea  islander.  Two  other  pro- 
fessors who  occupy  prominent  places  beside  the  hero  in 
the  foregi'ound  of  the  canvas  are  philosophers  by  profes- 
sion and  epicurean  egotists  in  practice. 

THE  IMMORALITY   OF   RUSSIAN   PROFESSORS. 

The  action  is  varied  and  dramatic,  vibrating  between 
the  first  and  the  tenth  commanthneuts,  violating  most  of 
them  on  the  way.  Considering  that  the  hero  is  a  real 
person, whom  the  sight  of  his  own  self  projectetl  on  to  the 
literary  canvas  has  killed  outright,  that  the  scene  is  Kieff, 
the  mother  of  Russian  cities,  and  that  the  academic  cor- 
poration is  depicted  as  inert,  stupid,  avaricious,  and  dis- 
solute, it  is  perhaps  only  natural  that  the  city  of  Kieff 
should  be  in  commotion,  and  certain  classes  of  its  inhabit- 
ants ready  and  willing  to  lynch  the  daring  novelist.  The 
critics  have  not  yet  had  tune  to  give  expression  to  their 
opinions  on  the  subject,  for  the  concluding  chapters  of 
the  story  have  only  just  been  published,  but  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  of  the  fraternity  has  taken  time  by  the 
forelock  and  sat  in  judgment.  Living  in  a  glass  house, 
he  has  wisely  refraineti  from  casting  the  first  stone,  and 
having  been  in  exac-tly  the  same  position  as  the  accused, 
he  is  not  devoid  of  a  fellow  feeling  for  M.  Yassiuskj'.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  lines  on  which  novels  are  noticed  in  the 
Russian  press  and  of  the  questions  which  generally  crop 
up  on  such  occasions,  and  of  much  else  which  does  not 
need  pointing  out,  the  following  extract  from  the  article 
of  the  fashionable  critic  may  prove  more  interesting  than 
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edifying:  "I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  M.Yassinsky 
is  true  to  nature  in  depicting  contemporary  Russian  phil- 
osophers as  Don  Juans  of  the  basest  type.  I  have  al- 
ready admitted  that  he  may  have  possibly  laid  ou  the 
colors  too  thickly.  But  I  was  once  making  a  trip  ou  the 
Volga  in  a  steamboat,  among  the  passengers  of  which 
were  several  residents  of  a  provincial  university  city. 
They  were  talking  about  the  professors  of  the  imiversity, 
with  whom  to  all  appearauce  they  were  intimatelj'  ac- 
quainted; and  the  things  I  there  heard  were,  without 
contradiction,  extraordinary. " 

A   RUSSIAN    GUY    DE   MAUPASSAXT. 

The  rigorous  private  censure  of  a  depraved  taste  which 
engenders  such  criuies  as  that  of  which  M.  Yassinsky 
stands  accused,  and  such  judgments  as  that  which  M. 
Boraynin  has  thus  delivei'ed  is  as  despotic  and  as  baneful 
as  the  censure  of  the  authorities,  and  M.  Tshekhoff  has 
successfully  endeavored  to  escape  its  yoke.  He  is  as  free 
as  the  March  wind.  Independent  of  editors,  he  can  treat 
with  publishers  on  terms  of  equality,  and  can  afford  to  be 
courageous  enough  to  say  exactly  what  he  thiuks  and  to 
give  artistic  form  to  what  he  sees  aud  hears.  Aud  he  has 
.seen  much  of  Russian  life,  its  bright  and  seamy  sides,  iu 
Em-ope  and  in  Asia,  young  though  he  is.  His  sketches, 
though  short  and  fragmentary,  are  artistic;  and  as  his 
collection 'of  Russian  types  is  unanimously  admitted  to  be 
faithful  to  the  life,  a  glance  at  his  album  cannot  but  in- 
terest the  foreigner,  who  is  bewildered  by  the  coutradir- 
tory  accounts  he  reads  of  Russia  and  the  Russians. 

This  gallery  of  typical  portraits  is  remarkably  com- 
plete, embracing  all  classes,  all  ages,  and  both  sexes. 
Babies,  youths,  men  and  women  in  the  flower  of  their 
age,  and  bald-headed  ancients  on  the  brink  of  the 
gi'ave,  are  all  here,  with  their  tell-tale  national  traits, 
their  characteristic  expression,  their  specially  Slavonic 
psychology. 

The  reader  who  peruses  any  one  of  these,  apart  by  it- 
self, and  without  reference  to  the  rest,  is  conscious  of 
keen  aesthetic  enjoyment,  the  unacknowledged  source  of 
which  is,  no  doubt,  appreciation  of  its  high  artistic  merits, 
which  predominates  over  every  other  impression.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  read  five  or  six  of  them  in  succession 
without  losing  all  traces  of  pleasure  in  a  feeling  of  pro- 
found melancholy  such  as  might  damp  the  spirits  of  a 
philanthropist  who  sh(iuld  wander  over  the  field  of 
slaughter  the  day  after  the  battle.  The  precocious  chil- 
dren of  seven  or  eight  years,  who  saucily  discuss  problems 
of  happiness  and  misery,  A  la  Marie  Bashkirtseff;  the 
citizens  of  seventeen  who  have  already  seen  enough  of 
life  to  prefer  death  by  suicide  to  seeing  any  more;  the 
ignorant,  feather-brained,  world-reforming  student;  the 
nervous,  fickle  woman  whose  virtue  bends  and  plies  to 
every  gust  of  wind  that  attacks  or  caresses  it ;  the  dreamy, 
patient,  fatalistic  peasants,  and  the  feeble,  disenchanted, 
helpless  old  men  of  thirty,  who  are  dying  before  they 
have  begun  to  live,  are  revelations  as  sad  and  as  striking 
as  the  sights  that  met  the  eyes  of  Bluebeaixl's  wife  when 
she  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  secret  chamber. 

MARIE   BASHKIRTSEFF   IN    GERM. 

In  one  masterly  little  sketch,  which  reproduces  two  of 
the  commonest  of  Russian  types,  we  are  introduced  to  a 
father  and  his  eight-year-old  daughter,  uncomfortably 
crouched  on  hard  seats  in  the  cheerless  "  travellers'  room" 
of  an  obscure  country  inn  on  a  storaiy  night  in  midwinter 
— ^the  father  vainly  endeavoring  to  obtain  refuge  from 
his  thoughts  in  sleep ;  the  child  turning  uneasily  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  giving  vent  to  her  impatience  or  suffer- 
ing in  a  sigh  or  a  moan.     Outside  the  wind  is  dismally 


howling  and  shaking  the  walls  of  the  house,  aud  the- 
snow  is  fast  causing  the  familiar  landmarks  to  disappear^ 
and  proving  a  winding-sheet  to  many  a  belated  traveller. 
The  little  child  looks  weak  and  suffering.  "  Her  face  is: 
wan,  her  hair  fair,  her  shoulders  narrow,  her  whole  body 
thiu  aud  sleuder,  the  only  strongly  marked  feature  being 
her  nose,  which  closely  resembles  the  bulky,  ugly  protu- 
berance that  characterizes  her  father's  face."  She  is  tired 
and  shaken  by  the  journey,  which  the  weather  has  com- 
pelled them  to  break  for  a  few  hours,  just  as  they  were 
approaching  the  goal,  viz.,  certain  coal  mines  in  the  dis- 
trict, which  the  father  is  to  superintend  for  the  owner — a 
dishonest  bankrupt,  from  whom  he  will  never  receive  a 
copeck  of  the  stipulated  salary.  The  father  loves  his 
daughter  with  more  than  a  mother's  love;  she  idoUzes 
her  father  iu  turu,  and  neither  cau  live  a  single  day  with- 
out the  other.  And  yet  the  expression  of  that  love  in 
everyday  life  differs  but  little  from  that  of  deadly  hatred. 
"After  a  long  pause  the  girl  suddenly  turned  round 
and  exclaimed :  '  Good  God !  Good  God !  How  unhappy 
I  am!  I  am  the  most  miserable  being  in  the  whole 
world. '  Likharoff  (her  father)  rose  up  and  approached 
his  daughter  with  a  gait  that  was  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  his  gigantic  stature  and  immense  beard.  'You  are 
not  asleep,  dear?'  he  inquired  apologetically,  'what  is 
there  I  can  do  for  you?'  'I  don't  want  anything!  My 
shoulder  is  aching.  You,  papa,  are  a  wicked  man,  and 
God  will  punish  you!  Mark  my  words,  God  will  surely 
punish  you  I '  'I  know,  my  little  dove,  that  your  shoulder 
is  paining  you,  but  what  can  I  do  for  you,  my  angel?'  he 
replied,  iu  that  humble  insinuating  tone  of  voice  in  which 
inebriated  husbands  make  apologies  to  their  irate  wives. 
'It  is  paining  you,  Sasha,  after  the  long  journey.  To- 
morrow we  shall  be  there,  and  we  shall  rest  and  the  pain 
will  leave  you  aud  you  will  be  yourself  again.'  'To- 
morrow I  to-morrow !  Every  day  j^ou  say  to-uiorrov>- ! 
We  have  twenty  days'  travelling  before  us  yet.'  'No, 
my  angel,  I  give  you  a  father's  word  of  honor,  we  shall 
arrive  to-morrow.  I  never  lie.  If  the  snowstorm  has 
delayed  us,  it  is  not  I,  dear,  who  am  to  blame.'  'Oh, 
I  cannot  endure  any  more,  I  cannot,  I  cannot!'  and 
Sasha  convulsively  twitched  her  foot  and  filled  the  room 
with  her  harsh,  piercing  cries.  Her  father  despairingly 
waved  his  hand  and  glanced  hopelessly  round  the  room." 

A  TYPICAL  RUSSIAN  FAMILY. 

"  This  child, "  a  Russian  critic  remarks,  "  may  possibly 
be  intelligent  and  good,  but  she  should  first  be  cured  of 
scrofula;  otherwise,  in  the  most  favorable  turn  of  things, 
she  will  develop  into  a  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  with  disordered 
nerves,  precocious  development,  prostration, consmnption, 
moral  degeneration,  and  physical  death.  And  alas!  how 
many  such  Bashkirtseffs  has  not  each  of  us  met  with  in 
the  highways  of  Russian  life!"  {The  Week,  May,  p.  210.) 
These  two  types,  we  are  further  assured,  are  alarmingly 
numerous.  Dearly  though  father  and  daughter  love  each 
other,  they  will  go  on  torturing  each  other  tiU  they  have 
torn  the  fine  web  of  each  other's  lives  to  pieces.  "No 
doubt  love  is  present,  no  doubt  there  are  also  sacrifices  on 
both  sides.  But  the  love  is  morbid  and  the  sacrifices 
needless,  unavailing;  an  affection  that  finds  expression 
only  in  painful  sacrifices,  only  by  fits  and  starts  and  un- 
der heavy  pressure  is  an  illness, an  affection  of  the  nerves. 
Alas!  it  is  of  such  inaterials  that  the  contemporanj 
Russian  family  is  built  up.  For  we  must  repeat  is,  this 
is  a  typical  Russian  family.  Russian  fathers  have  worn 
themselves  out,  and  are  engendering  narrow-chested,  pale- 
faced,  thick-nosed,  nervous  patients."    (Ibidem,  211.) 

In  "Cold  Blood,"  a  very  interesting  sketch,  all  the  em- 
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ployes  of  a  railway  are  represented  as  flourisliing  on 
bribes,  which  iu  ultimate  analysis  are  shown  to  resolve 
themselves  into  human  lives.  These  bribes  are  given  with 
the  same  good  humor  with  which  they  are  taken.  "The 
calm,  almost  idyllic  good-nature  which  both  sides  thus 
display  speaks  volumes.  The  evil,  when  it  assumes  the 
form  of  an  idyll,  is  not  merely  an  accusation,  or  an 
abuse,  it  is  a  misfortune."     {The  Week,  May,  1891.) 

And  it  is  thus  all  through  the  portrait  gallery  of  Rus- 
sian types  painted  by  Tsheklioff ,  successor  to  Turgheiliefif — 
bribery,  rottenness,  precocious  knowledge,  and  precocious 
vice,  children  with  old  men's  heads  on  their  shoulders, 
men  and  women  with  disordered  nerves  instead  of  hearts, 
and  paroxysms  of  illness  in  lieu  of  impulses  and  senti- 
ments, and  human  life  wasting  away  like  a  candle  burn- 
ing at  both  ends.  Tshekhoff  plainly  intimates  that  life  iu 
Russia  has  but  two  seasons,  like  the  steppe — winter  with 
its  paralyzing  frost,  before  nature  gives  any  sign  of  life 
or  movement,  and  summer  which  with  its  fierce  heat  eats 
up  everything  green,  leaving  nought  but  parched,  droop- 
ing grass  behind.  "'  Below  -vve  behold  ignorance,  caprice, 
bribery,  the  living  heritage  of  past  times.  Above — ner- 
vous exhaustion,  and  fitful,  bootless  efforts  to  struggle 
with  the  evil  that  is  below."     {The  Week,  212.) 

BELIEF  IN  RUSSIA. 

It  is  not  that  the  Russian  people  is  devoid  of  beliefs. 
"Russian  life,"  says  Likharoff,  one  of  Tshekhoff 's  heroes, 
"constitutes  one  unbroken  series  of  beliefs  and  predilec- 
tions, while  unbelief  and  negation  are  as  yet  utterly  un- 
known. If  a  Russian  does  not  believe  in  God,  the  reason 
is  that  he  believes  in  something  else.  Nature  endowed 
mo  with  a  wonderful  capacity  for  believing.  During 
half  my  life  I  was  an  Atheist  and  a  Nihilist,  but  there 
never  was  a  single  moment  during  which  I  had  ceased  to 
believe.  My  mother  told  her  children  to  eat  well,  and 
-when  she  fed  me  used  to  say:  'Eat,  my  child;  the  chief 
thing  in  life  Is — soup. '  And  I  believed,  and  ate  my  soiip 
ten  times  a  flay,  devouring  it  as  a  shark  devours  its  prey, 
sometimes  continuing  till  I  fainted."  This  characteristic 
Russian  then  ran  away  to  America,  became  a  highway- 
man, then  tried  to  become  a  monk — and  gave  vent  to  his 
piety  by  hiring  little  boys  to  stone  him,  for  Christ's  sake. 
He  next  fell  in  love  with  science,  which  became  his  re- 
ligion, until  he  was  surfeited  and  disgusted  as  with  his 
soup.  He  then  enlisted  as  a  Nihilist  and  went  among  the 
common  people  to  teach  them  how  to  live,  worketl  first  as 
a  factory  hand,  then  dragged  barges  along  the  Volga, 
adored  the  Russian  peasants,  became  a  Slavophile,  later 
on  an  Ukrainophile,  and  then  an  archaeologist.  ..."  I 
was  carried  away  by  ideas,  peoples,  events,  places.  .  .  . 
I  v.as  being  perpetually  carried  away.  .  .  .  Five  years 
ago  my  services  were  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  abolition 
of  property;  and  the  very  last  doctrine  to  which  I  have 
pinned  my  faith  is  that  of  non-resistance  to  evil." 

COUNT  TOLSTOI'S  RELIGIOUS  TALES. 

Religion  and  morality,  one  is  glad  to  think,  are  much 
more  deeply  i'<3oted  in  Russia  than  M.  Tshekhoff  or  his 
heroes  would  lead  one  to  imagine,  and,  what  is  far  more 
important,  the  Orthodox  Church  is  believed  to  possess 
within  itself  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  further  de- 
velopment and  sustenance  of  both.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
conclusion  which  one  is  naturally  disposed  to  draw  from 
the  stem  refusal  of  the  Church  and  the  secular  power  to 
avail  themselves  of  Count  L.Tolstoi's  charming  sketches 
as  instruments  for  raising  the  moral  and  religious  stan- 
dard of  the  jjeople.  These  short  stories,  which  to  an 
ordinary  European  seem  saturated  with  genuine  Chris- 
tianity   and   moulded   by   genuine   art,    were   heretofore 


issued  in  cheap  editions  for  the  people,  and  sold  in  tens 
of  thousands  among  the  peasants.  The  censure  is  now 
refusing  permission  for  their  re-issue.  Doubtless  the 
Russian  government  is  in  possession  of  data  which  enable 
it  to  form  a  better  judgment  of  what  is  beneficial  or  per- 
nicious to  its  subjects  than  an  outsider  with  mere  com- 
mon-sense to  guide  him.  At  the  same  time  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that,  if  the  lessons  taught  by  these  sketches  be 
indeed  calculated  to  demoralize  the  Russian  man  or 
woman,  their  influence  upon  more  Avesterly  people  can 
only  be  highlj-  beneficial,  and  I  deeply  regret  the  lack  of 
space  that  prevents  me  from  reproducing  any  of  them 
here.  The  following  short  story  is  presumably  much 
more  immoral  in  its  tendency  than  any  of  them,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  circumstance  that  the  censui'e  never  at 
any  time  authorized  its  issue  in  a  popular  edition : — 

THE    REPENTANT    SINNER.      BY   COUNT   TOLSTOI. 

"And  he  said,  Jesus,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into 
thy  kingdom.  ■  And  He  said  unto  him,  verily  I  say  unto  thee', 
to-day  thou  shalt  bo  .with  me  iu  Paradise."  (Luke  xxiii. 
42,  43.) 

There  was  a  man  who,  having  lived  wickedly  for  sev- 
enty years,  at  last  fell  ill  and  did  not  repent.  But  at  the 
very  last  hour  of  his  ebbing  life  he  wept,  and  cried, 
"  Lord,  forgive  me,  even  as  thou  forgavest  the  thief  up- 
on the  cross  '' :  whereupon  he  died. 

And  his  soul,  drawn  by  love  of  God  and  belief  in  his 
mercy,  came  to  the  gate  of  heaven;  and  the  sinner 
knocked  at  the  gate,  praying  to  be  allowed  to  pass  the 
threshold.  And  he  heard  a  voice  from  within  crying, 
"Who  is  it  that  knocketh,  and  with  what  deeds  doth  he 
come  hither?"  And  the  voice  of  the  accuser  made  an- 
swer, telling  all  the  sinner's  evil  deeds,  and  si>eaking 
nought  of  the  good  that  he  had  done.  Thereupon  the 
voice  from  within  the  gate  made  answer,  saying,  "Be- 
gone from  hence,  for  no  sinner  may  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

And  the  man  said:  "Sir,  who  art  thou?  for  thy  voice  I 
hear,  but  thj'  face  I  cannot  see. "  And  the  voice  replied : 
"I  am  the  Apostle  Peter."  The  sinner  then  said,  with  a 
sigh:  "Take  pity  on  me,  Peter,  and  remember  the  weak- 
ness of  man  and  the  goodness  of  God.  For  wert  thou  not 
thyself  a  disciple  of  Christ?  Heardst  thou  not  from  his 
own  lips  the  words  of  his  teaching?  Sawest  thou  not  with 
thine  own  eyes  the  examples  of  his  life?  And  yet  when 
sufl'ering  overwhehned  him  and  his  soul  was  sorrowful 
unto  death,  was  it  not  thou  whom  he  found  slumbering, 
heavy -eyed,  though  he  had  three  times  asked  thee  to 
watch  and  to  pray?  Pet«r,  it  was  even  so  with  me. 
And  remember  also  how  thou  didst  promise  never  to  deny 
him,  and  didst  yet  deny  him  thrice,  when  he  was  led 
before  Caiaphas.  Even  so  have  I  done.  And  remember, 
too,  how  when  the  cock  crowed  thou  didst  go  out  and 
weep  bitterlj'.  This  likewise  have  I  done.  Canst  than, 
then,  shut  me  out?" 

And  silence  fell  ui)oh  the  voice  behimi  the  portals  of 
Paradise,  and  it  was  heard  no  more. 

And  having  waited  a  while,  the  sinner  knocked  again. 
And  behold  another  voice  made  itself  heard,  saying: 
"Who  knocketh  without,  and  ^vith  what  manner  of  deeds 
doth  he  come  hithei*?"  And  the  accuser  once  again  made 
answer  passing  in  review  the  evil  deeds  of  the  sinner. 
And  the  voice  within  the  portals  said :  "  Depart  hence ! 
Sinners  such  as  thou  may  not  dwell  together  with  us  iu 
Paradise."  And  the  man  said:  "Sir,  who  art  thou?  for 
I  hear  thy  voice,  but  thy  face  I  see  not."  And  he  re- 
plied: "I  am  David,  the  king  and  prophet."  And  taking 
courage,  the  sinner  cried  aloud :  "  Have  pity  on  me.  King 
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David,  remembering  man's  weakness  and  God's  mercy. 
For  Ciod  loved  thee  and  exalted  thee,  giving  thee  power 
and  glory,  and  riches,  and  wives,  and  childi'en,  and  jet 
thou  didst  take  to  thyself  the  wife  of  a  poor  man,  and 
didst  slay  Uriah  with  the  sword  of  the  Anunonites. 
Thou,  the  possessor  of  many  flocks,  didst  rob  this  poor  man 
of  his  only  lamb,  and  likewise  of  his  life,  killing  him 
cruelly.  Even  so,  David,  have  I  done.  And  remember 
also  how  thou  didst  repent  and  cry,  'I  confess  my  trans- 
gressions, and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me. '  This,  too,  have 
I  done.  Surely,  then,  thou  canst  not  keep  me  out  of  Para- 
dise?" And  the  voice  behind  the  poi'tals  said  never  a  word. 
And  having  waited  another  while,  the  sinner  knocked 
again.  And  a  third  voice  asked:  ''Who  knocketh  with- 
out, and  with  what  deeds  is  he  come  hither?"  And  the 
accuser  once  more  made  known  the  evil  life  of  the  sinner 
and  of  his  good  deeds  spake  no  word.  And  the  voice  ex- 
claimed :  "  Get  thee  hence !  for  no  sinner  may  enter  Para- 
dise." And  the  man  said:  "Who,  sir,  art  thou?  for  I  do 
but  hear  thy  voice."  And  he  answered:  "I  am  John,  the 
beloved  disciple   of   Christ."     Hearing   which,    gladness 


filled  the  sinner's  heart,  and  he  said:  "Now  in  truth  it  is 
impossible  to  shut  me  out  any  longer.  Peter  and  David 
could  not  bar  the  gate,  because  they  had  known  the  weak- 
ness of  man  and  the  mercy  of  God ;  but  thou  must  even 
open  it,  for  thou  knowest  his  love.  Didst  not  thou,  John, 
the  best  beloved  of  Christ's  disciples,  write  in  thy  book 
that  God  was  love,  and  that  whoso  loveth  not,  knoweth 
not  God?  Was  it  not  thou  who  in  thine  old  age  didst  so 
often  say :  '  Little  children,  love  one  another !  '  Canst 
thou,  then,  hate  me  and  drive  me  forth  from  here?  Nay, 
thou  must  take  back  thine  own  words,  or  else  love  me 
and  let  me  in !" 

And  thereupon  the  portals  of  Paradise  opened  wide, 
and  John  fell  upon  the  sinner's  neck  and  kissed  hun,  and 
led  him  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  immorality  and  irreligion  in  the  other  sketches  are 
less  obvious  than  in  this,  but  are  presumably  visible 
enough  to  the  authorities,  who  refuse  to  countenance 
their  circulation  in  a  cheap  foi"m  among  the  people. 

E.  J.  Dillon. 
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Deutsche  Rundschau. — There  is  nothing  of  particular  interest  iu  the 
leading  German  reviews  this  month.  In  the  Rundschau  the  only  readable 
.article  is  one  by  Philipp  Spitta  on  Danish  Music  and  Niels  Gade,  the 
Danish  composer  who  died  last  December.  Many  of  the  most  important 
years  of  Gade's  life  were  spent  in  Gennany.  He  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  great  German  musicians  of  his  day.  It  was  from 
Leipzig  that  his  fame  went  out  into  the  wide  world,  and  it  was  there  that 
he  created  many  of  his  best  works.  His  vocal  compositions  were  mostly 
settings  of  German  songs,  and  he  preferred  his  works  to  be  published  by 
Germans.  Herr  Spitta,  therefore,  thinks  the  Germans  have  great  claims 
■on  him ;  indeed,  he  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  them  and  went  in  and 
out  among  them  as  a  brother.  Yet  Gade  loved  his  country  passionately, 
and  the  political  events  of  1848,  together  with  the  war  of  1864, 
were  not  without  their  influence  on  his  conduct  in  Germany.  »For 
several  years  he  avoided  the  country  till  the  Beethoven  festival  at 
Bonn  in  1871,  when  his  presence  was  the  subject  of  remaik.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  political  irritation  diminished,  and  in  1881 
Gade  attended  the  Lower  Rhine  musical  festival  at  Diisseldorf ;  but 
he  always  remained  faithful  to  his  German  musical  friends.  His  first 
published  work  was  an  overture,  "Echoes  of  Ossian,"  which  gained  a  prize 
at  the  Copenhagen  Music  Society.  After  this  it  was  his  first  symphony 
which  next  directed  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  Gade,  and  Mendelssohn's 
enthusiasm  for  it  drew  the  composer  into  the  circle  of  Leipzig  artists.  The 
first  movement  of  this  symphony  Herr  Spitta  describes  as  a  musical  picture 
in  a  symphonic  frame.  In  his  second  symphony  the  pictures  are  lively ; 
the  national  dance  of  the  north  is  its  ruling  chai'acteristic,  a  new  feature 
of  the  symphony.  In  "  Ossian"  it  is  the  song  of  the  bards  and  the  music 
of  the  harp,  a  solo  leading  and  a  powerful  chorus  responding,  then  a  battle 
tumult,  followed  by  the  sweet  voice  of  Colma  sitting  alone  on  the  hill-top. 
— The  book  notices,  which  are  rather  late  iu  appearing,  include  "  Letters 
of  David  Hume  to  William  Strahan,  edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  1888"; 
and  "  Essays  by  the  late  Mark  Pattison,  collected  and  arranged  by  H. 
Nettleship,  1889." 

Die  Gesellschaft. — Herr  Goldstein's  view  of  General  Booth  may  be 
summed  up  in  his  concluding  paragraph:  "All  in  all,  the  General  is  a 
good,  honorable  man,  a  great  heart,  a  pious  character.  The  Radical 
socialists  may  mock  him,  the  Manchester  people  may  laugh  at  him,  the 
method  of  the  clericals  may  clash  with  his  religious  method,  but  he  does 
not  let  them  turn  him  from  his  work  and  his  ways.  That  he,  the  man 
with  the  best  and  purest  will,  works  and  must  work  as  a  destructive  force 
in  the  social  confusion  of  to-day,  is  not  his  fault."— Among  the  reviews 
are  the  "Colonial  Year  Book,  1891,"  and  Karl  Knortz's  "History  of 
North  American  Literature."  Herr  Knortz,  a  German,  went  to  America 
in  his  twenty-second  year,  was  a  teacher  at  several  places,  then  edited  a 
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Revue.— Breslau.     June, 
as  a  Pedagogue  and   as  a   Poli- 


Deutsche 
Bancroft 

tician.     G.  von  Bunseii. 
The  Vienna  School  of  Medicine.  I.  A.  Kron- 

feld. 
Unpublished  Correspondence  of  Ludwig  von 

Knebel.     III.     K.  T.  Gaedertz. 
A  German  Sappho— Frau  Elvire  Tufenbacher. 

(Concluded.)    Bertha  von  Suttner. 

July. 
The  Vienna  School  of  Medicine.  (Continued. ) 
Victoria,  Queen  and  Empress.     II.     Duchess 

of  Rutland. 
Ludwig  von  Knebel.     (Continued.) 

Deutsche  Rundschau. — Berlin.     June. 

Scenic  Epilogu;'  for  the  Festive  Performance 
at  the  Weimar  Theatre  on  May  7th.  Ernst 
von   Wildenbruch. 

Niels  W.  Gade.     P.  Spitta. 

Letters  by  Darwin.     Prof.  W.  Preyer. 

Political— May  Day  Demonstrations. 


Die  Gesellschaft 


June. 


Leipzig. 

Social   Democracy   and  the  Modern  (Age). 

II.     M.  G.  Conrad. 
Politics  of  Force  and  Politics  of  Fear. 
General  Booth.  (With  portrait.)  M.Goldstein. 
Tolstoi  becomes — tedious.     M.  Weissenfels. 
The  Protestants  of  Monteynard.    C.  Rotan.    . 

Nord  und  Siid.— Breslau.    June. 

Prince  Bishop  Dr.  Georg  Kopp,  of  Breslau. 

With  Portrait. 
Ferdinand   Lassalle's   Diary.      (Concluded.) 

Dr.  Paul  Lindau. 
Pen  Pictures  of  Holstein.     I.  L.  Siegfried. 
"Sea-Birds."    Story.     Ola  Hansson. 

July. 
Julius    Rodenberg.      (With     portrait.)      L. 

Ziemssen. 
Robert  Blum  in  the  Diary  of  Count  von  Hiib- 

ner.     H.  Blum. 
A  Forgotten   Poet  — Georg    S.   von    Hauen- 

schild.     R.  von  Gottschall. 
Carl  Gottlieb  Svarez.     E.  Schwartz. 
The  City  of  Mexico.     Paul  Lindau. 

Preussische  JahrbUcher.— Berlin.     June. 

Childe  Harold.     H.Balz. 

The  Berlin  Dwelling  Question.     B.  Hessen. 

Political  Correspondence — The  House  of 
Rothschild  and  the  Russian  Loan,  the  Ger- 
man Emperor's  Love  of  Peace,  etc. 
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Unsere  Zeit. — Leipzig.     June. 

North   Sea   Sketches   of   a    Naturalist.      F. 

Heincke. 
Art  in  France.     F.  C.  Peterssen. 
Impressions  of  Travel  in  Turkey. 
Politics  in  Denmark.     H.  Martens. 
Count  von  Moltke.     Joseph  Schott. 
Ferdinand  Gregorovius.     K.  Krumbacher. 

July. 
Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens.    A. 

Brieger. 
The   German    Possessions   iu    East    Africa. 

(With  map.)     B.  Forster. 
Robert  Hamerling.     Dr.  B.  Jliinz. 
The  Referendum  in  Switzerland.     L.  Fuld. 


Velhagen     und     Klasing's     Neue     Monat- 
schefte. — Berlin.     June. 

Meister  Friedrich  of  Vienna.  (With  portrait 
and  other  illustrations.)    C  von  Vincenti. 

Tlie  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Her  Court. 
Dr.  G.  Horn. 

Gladenbecks.     (Illus.)    Hans  von   Zobeltitz. 

^lesmerism.     Prof.  A  Eulenberg. 

The  "European  Emperor"  in  Caricature. 
(Illus.;    E.  Schubert. 

Westermann's  Illustrierte  Deutsch  Monat- 
shefte. — Brunswick.     Quarterly.    June. 

Hagion  Oros.  (Illus.)  (Concluded.)  T. 
Harten. 

Octave  Feuillet.  (With  portrait.)  Ferdinand 
Gross. 

I.  Castelli  Romani.  (Illus.)  II.  Theresa 
Hiipfner. 

The  Weimar  Court  Theatre  under  Goethe's 
Management.  (With  portraits  and  other 
illustrations.)    Dr.  J.  Wahle. 

A  Pilgrimage  through  the  Kingdom  of  Mu- 
sic.    A.  Tottmann. 

July. 
I.  Castelli  Romani.      (Illus.)     (Concluded.) 
Naturalism  and  the  Theatre.     O.  Brahm. 
Ottoljeuren.     flllus.)    C.  Gurlitt. 
Palermo.     (Illus.).     L.  Salomon. 

Literarisches  Jahrbuch. — Eger.     Band  1. 

Morgar  the  Halm.    (With  portrait.) 
Goethe's  Relations  to  German  Bohemia. 
New  Dialect  Writings. 

Litterarischer     Merker.  —  Weimar.      Quar- 
terly.    May  1(). 

Shakespeare  as  a  Religious  Poet.     G.  Schir- 

litz. 

Das  Magazin  fiir  Literatur.— Berlin.  June  13. 
Tolstoi  and  Modern  Culture.   C.  Grotteswitz. 

June  20. 
How  One  May  Become  an  Author.    L.  Pietsch. 
Woman  in  Literature.    O.  Hansson. 


Moderne  Rundschau. — Vienna,  May  15. 

Italy's  Latest  Lyrics.     G.von  Freiberg. 
"At  the  Balcony."    Charles  Baudelaire. 

June  15. 
Our  Idealists.  F.  M.  Fels. 
August     Strindberg.     (With   portrait.)     E. 

Holm. 
Sumum.    Drama  in  one  Act.    A.  Strindberg. 
The  Latest  Paher.     E.  M.  Kafka. 

Wiener  Literatur  Zeitung.— Vienna.  Yearly. 

June  1.5. 
Books  Which  Are  Most  Read.  Marie  Herzfeld. 
Zola's  Next  Book— "War." 

Der  Zeitgenosse.— Dresden.    June  1. 

Lyrics  by  Josef  Zeitler  and  others. 
Lyrics  of  To-day.     L.  Jacobowski. 


Das      Zwanzigste      Jahrhundert. 
Heft  9. 

Poems  by  W.  Arent  and  others. 
Our  Age  and  Our  Art.     W.  Wauer. 
Literary  Berlin.     (Continued.) 


Berlin. 


German  paper  at  Indianapolis,  and  since  1882  has  been  engaged  in  liter- 
ary work  at  New  York,  his  aim  being  to  make  Germany  and  the  Germans 
acquainted  with  American  literature.  With  this  object  in  view  he  has 
written  " Tales  and  Sagas  of  the  North  American  Indians,"  "Longfellow, 
a  Study,"  etc. 

Xord  unci  S'iid. — Ferdinand  La.ssalle"s  Diarj'  is  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
The  biographical  article  is  devoted  to  Bishop  Kopp  of  Breslau  and  his 
political  activity.  Herr  L.  Siegfrie<l,  in  his  first  pen-picture  of  Holstein 
life,  describes  with  some  humor  a  sea-voyage  under  the  tifle  of  "The 
Watennouse."  Following  this  comes  a  poem  by  the  well-known  Detley 
Freiherr  von  Lilliencron;  while  Ola  Hansson,  a  Swede,  who  seems  to 
write  in  German  as  much  as  in  his  native  tongue,  has  contributed  a  beau- 
tiful sea-idyll,  entitled  "Sea-Birds."  The  June  number  completes  the  57th 
quarterly  volume  of  the  magazine.  The  July  number  has  three  bio- 
graphical studies;  and  Paul  Lindau's  article  on  the  City  of  Mexico  is  very 
interesting. 

Preiissiche  Jahrbi'icher. — The  question  of  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes  seems  as  pressing  in  Berlin  as  it  is  in  London ;  but  now  that  par- 
liaments are  showing  some  concern  about  the  way  in  which  the  people 
work,  there  is  some  hope  that  they  will  be  equally  anxious  as  to  how 
the  people  live,  and  not  leave  the  subject  of  dwellings  to  be  dealt  with  by 
philanthropic  societies. 

Unsere  Zeit. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  solid  matter  in  the  June  number. 
F.C.  Peterssen  reviews  ver}-  cai-efullj' modern  art  in  France — religious  art, 
landscape  painting,  portrait  painting,  mythological  subjects,  historical 
painting,  animal  painting,  sculpture,  etc.  Heinrich  Martens  gives  an 
outline  sketch  of  political  life  in  Denmark  since  1863.  Major  Schott 
endeavors  to  show  how  much  Germanj'  and  the  German  ai-my  have  lost 
by  the  death  of  Count  von  Moltke;  while  Herr  Kntmbacher  writes  with 
appreciation  of  the  late  historian,  Ferdinand  Gregorovius,  author  of  a 
"History  of  Rome,"  a  "History  of  Athens,"  "Coreica,"  "Werdomar  and 
Wladislaw,"  (novel),  a  "Life  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,"  "Poland,"  "Polish 
and  Magyar  Songs,"  "Socialistic  Elements  in  "Wilhelm  Meister,"  "The 
Death  of  Tiberius"  (drama),  "Travels  in  Italy,"  etc.  etc.  Everything  is 
readable  in  the  July  number. 

Velhagen. — Over  the  motto  "Saxa  loquuntur,"  which  was  also  Friedrich 
Schmid's  motto,  Carl  von  Vincenti  stipplies  a  most  interesting  accoimt  of 
the  work  of  the  great  Vienna  architect,  more  generally  spoken  of  as 
Meister  Friedrich.  Hanns  von  Zobeltitz  (Hanns  von  Spielberg)  describes 
at  considerable  length  the  foundry  of  Meister  Gladenbecks,  and  his  article 
is  supplemented  by  numerotis  illustrations  of  well-known  bronze  monu- 
ments in  German}'.  The  Napoleon  caricatures  are  also  very  interesting; 
they  are  selected  from  Max  Gruner's  collection  of  contemporary  artists. 

Westermann  maintains  its  reputation  as  a  high-class  monthly.  It  is  long^ 
since  anything  so  interesting  has  been  written  as  Herr  Harten 's  description 
of  Hagion  Oros  or  Mount  Athos.  It  is  also  well  illustrated,  and  in 
addition  thei'e  was  a  capital  map  of  the  peninsula  last  month.  This  is 
followed  by  a  short  study  of  the  late  Octave  Feuillet,  by  the  well-known 
critic,  Ferdinand  Gross.  Therese  Hopfner's  paper  has  an  illustration  of 
the  Abbey  Grotta  Ferrata.  The  centenary  of  the  first  performance  at  the 
Weimar  Theatre,  under  Goethe's  management,  has  calle<i  to  life  some 
welcome  Goethe  copy,  and  We.'ifermonn  celebrates  the  anniversary  by  a 
lengthy  article  on  the  history  of  the  Weimar  Theatre  during  the  past 
hundred  years,  supplemented  by  a  fac-simile  of  the  playbill  in  circulation 
for  that  memorable  performance,  portraits  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  of 
some  of  the  chief  actors,  and  views  of  the  old  and  the  new  theatre. 
Albert  Tottmann  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  and  development  of  our 
musical  system,  and  a  few  book  notices  and  some  fiction  make  up  the 
remaining  pages  of  the  uutnbor. 

Literarisches  Jahrbuch. — The  central  organ  for  the  scientific,  literary^ 
and  artistic  interests  of  Northwest  Bohemia  and  the  adjacent  German 
territory,  founded  and  edited  bj'  Herr  Alois  John,  and  published  at  Eger, 
Bohemia.  Herr  John  is  known  as  the  author  of  several  works  on  Richard 
Wagner,  Goethe  and  German  Bohemia,  the  literature  of  the  Eger 
country,  etc. 

Moderne  Rnndschan. — Heft  4  has  a  notice  on  the  cover  to  the  effect  that 
the  editor  was  obliged  to  give  short  measure  on  May  15th,  because  of  the 
strike  of  compositors  at  Vienna,  btit  that  the  quantity  of  matter  should  be 
made  up  in  the  next  number.     Another  Vienna  editor  apologized  that  his 
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paper  could  not  appear  at  all  for  the  same  reason. — The  chief  Italian  lyric 
writer,  whose  productions  are  noticed  by  G.  von  Freiberg,  is  Annei 
Vivanti.  Baudelaire's  poem  "  At  the  Balcony,"' is  given  both  in  French 
and  German.  As  was  promised,  the  June  l.^th  issue  is  a  double  number. 
Among  other  interesting  things,  it  contains  a  biographical  and  critical 
sketch  of  the  famous  Swedish  writer  August  Strindberg,  author  of  "  Mas- 
ter Olof,"  1872,  an  historical  cb-ania;  "Roda  Rmnmef  (The  Red  Ro«m), 
a  novel;  "The  Father,"  a  tragedy;  poems,  etc.  The  notice  is  followed  by 
a  short  drama  by  Strindberg.  Hermann  Bahr,  who  has  just  published 
some  new  essays  on  Naturalism,  as  a  second  series  to  his  "  Criticism  of  the 
Modern,"  is  also  reviewed.  In  his  book  he  has  much  to  say  about  nerves, 
for  the  modem  man,  according  to  him,  is  nothing  but  nerves,  jus*;  as  the 
classical  man  was  a  man  of  reason,  and  the  mediaeval  man  a  man  of 
feeling. 

Kritische  Revue. — The  publication  of  this  Vienna  magazine  was  also 
somewhat  disorganized  by  the  recent  sti'ike  of  compositors,  and  the  number 
for  June  was  not  issueil  till  Juue  10th.  It  is  an  imjaartial  critic  of  Austrian 
politics.  When  a  man,  it  says,  is  dissatisfied  with  his  way  of  life,  he 
resolves  to  mend  his  ways,  but  seldom  gets  beyond  making  good  resolu- 
tions. But  it  is  not  only  the  way  to  hell  that  is  pavetl  with  good  inten- 
tions. The  same  holds  good  of  the  Austrian  House  of  Deputies;  and  Dr. 
Guttmaun  shows  it  no  quarter  in  his  able  criticisni  of  the  "  Parliamentary 
Club"  and  its  manner  of  procedure. 

Romunische  Review. — The  May  issue  is  a  Roumanian  number.  In 
connection  with  the  silver  juV)ilee  of  the  young  kingdom,  the  history  of 
Roumania  from  1866  to  1891  is  carefully  reviewed.  Indeed,  the  10th  of 
May  (May  22)  is  a  triple  festival  for  Roumania,  for  on  that  day  not  only 
does  the  nation  celebrate  the  glorious  entry  of  King  Charles  I.  into  the 
capital,  but  on  the  same  day  fourteen  years  ago  Roumania  acquired  its 
independence,  and  again  on  the  same  day  ten  j^ears  ago  the  king  was 
honored  with  a  crown,  cast  from  the  trophies  of  Plevna. 

Ueber  Land  unci  Meer. — Both  parts  to  hand  contain  many  tunely  arti- 
cles. To  the  Weimar  Centenary  is  added  a  charming  description  of  the 
houses  in  which  Liszt  staid  during  his  visit  to  Wiemar.  The  Roumanian 
Jubilee  is  also  supplemented  by  descriptions  of  the  different  homes  of  the 
queens  at  Altwied,  Neuwied,  Runkel,  Sinaia,  etc.  Heft  13  completes  the 
volume. 

Vom  Pels  zutn  Meer. — It  will  be  remembered  that  Hariier  of  last  No- 
vember gave  an  account  of  the  Rotenburg  festival  play,  "Der  Meister- 
trunk,"  so  there  is  no  need  to  describe  it  again  here.  The  illustrations  in 
Votn  Fels  zmn  Meev  are  from  Harper.  The  Goethe  centenary  is  well 
obsei*ved  by  almost  every  magazine.  Not  less  interesting  is  the  article  by 
Ernst  Pasqud  in  Heft  11  on  the  eight  residences  of  the  Beethoven  family 
at  Bonn,  and  the  house  in  which  the  great  composer  was  born. 

Alte  und  Neue  Welt. — In  Heft  9  Wilhelm  Sidler  begins  an  interesting 
historical  study  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy  in  connection  with  its  four 
hundredth  anniversary,  for  it  was  on  August  1st,  1291,  that  the  men  of 
Uri  Schwyz  aud  Unterwalden  first  stood  together,  and  solemnly  formed 
themselves  into  a  Bund,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  unique  con- 
federacy which  has  trimnphed  over  all  the  storms  of  time.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  bells  will  be  rung  throughout 
Switzerland,  and  at  nine  bonfires  will  be  lighted;  while  on  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  a  thanksgiving  service  will  be  held  in  all  the  churches.  The 
CathoUc  magazines  are  also  commemorating  the  death  of  St.  Aloysius 
(Luigi  Gonzaga),  who  died  at  Rome  on  June  21,  1.591,  having  been  stricken 
by  the  plague  which  at  that  time  visited  the  city,  Avhile  ministering  to  the 
sufferers. 

Litterarischc  Rundschau.  —  The  concluding  article  on  the  Catholic 
hterature  of  England  during  the  past  year  notices  the  Month,  the  Irish 
Ecclesiatical  Record,  the  English  Historical  Revieiv,  and  the  Dublin 
Review,  "Manuals  of  Catholic  Philosophy,"  and  many  other  books  and 
articles  which  appeared  during  the  j'ear.  A  notable  omission  from  this 
otherwise  excellent  summary,  however,  is  the  character  sketch  of  Cardinal 
Manning  pubhshed  in  the  June  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

ZeitschHft  fur  Katholische  Theologie.— This  magazine  gives  one  of  the 
most  exhaustive  of  critical  sketches  of  Dr.  DolUnger,  reviewing  at  great 
length  his  development  as  indicated  in  his  writings  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life,  and  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  character 
full  of  contradictions,  and  more  of  a  scholar  than  a  theologian. 


Frauenberuf.— "Weimar.     Yearly.     June. 
Woman  as  Inventor.     E.  Rosevalle. 
Woman  in  Literature.      Dr.  Clnra  Kiihnast. 
The  Woman    Movement    in  Sweden,  Russia. 

and  Switzerland. 

Kritische  Revue  aus  Oesterreich. — Vienna. 

June  10. 
Before  the  Bndjjet.     Debate. 
Woman  and  Socialism.     Dr.  Maurus. 
Carmen  Sylva's  "Meister  Manole."  F.  Gross. 

June  15. 
Procedure  in  the  House  of  Deputies.     Dr.  G. 

J.  Guttmann. 
The     Newest    Russian    Literature.      I.     N. 

Golant. 

Romanische  Revue. — Vienna.     May  15. 

The  Tentli  of  May  (May  22, 1891.)  (With  por- 
traits of  tlie  King,  Queen,  and  Crown  Prince 
of  Roumania.) 

Sphinx. — Gera.     (Reuss.)    July. 

Franz  Anton  Mesmer.     III.     C.  Kiesewetter. 
Occult  Philosophy.     Carl  Du  Prel. 


Aus  Allen  Welttheilen. — Leipzig. 
German    Geographers' 


The    Tentli 
Vienna. 


May. 
Day   at 


Travel  in  Bosnia. 


June. 
G.  Pauli 


Daheim. — Leipzig.     Quarterly,  June  13. 

The   Friedenslrirche    at  Sans  Souci  and    the 
Emperor  Frederick's  Tomb.     (Illus.j 

Die  Gartenlaube. — Leipzig.      Heft    6. 

Bacteria  of  the  Eye.    (Illus. )    Dr.  H.  Cohn. 
The  Graves  of  Great  Musicians  at  Vienna. 

Heft  7. 
The  Planet  Mars.     (IHus.)    Dr.  C.  Cranz. 
Elizabeth  Leisinger.  (Portrait.)  H.  Ehrlich. 

Schorer's  Familienblatt. — Berlin.      Heft  11. 

Count  von  Moltke.     (Illus.) 
National  Historical  Education.     H.  Frisch. 
Stage  Carriages  of  Former  Centuries.     (Il- 
lus.) 
P.  T.  Barnum.  (With  portrait.)  G.  Reklam. 
The  Centenary  at  Weimar. 

Stadtebilder.— Zurich.     Heft  4. 
Dusseldorf.     (Illus.)    Dr.  Bone. 
Meran.     (Illus.)    C.  Wolf. 
Trieste.     (Illus.)    J.  Fischer. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Stuttgart.    Heft  12. 

The  Goethe  Centenary  at  Weimar.     (Illus.) 
Liszt's  Homes  at  Weimar.  (Illus.)  A.  Mirus. 
The  Jubilee  in  Roumania.    (Illus.) 

Heft  1.3. 
Julius  Rodenberg.     (With  portrait.) 
The  Emperor  Frederick  Mausoleum.    (Illus.) 
Lausanne  University,  Old  and  New.     (Illus.) 

Vom  Fels  zum  Meer.— Stuttgart.     Heft  10. 

"  Der  Meistertnink  "  in  Rotenburg.     (Illus.  )■ 

E.  Schmidt-Weissenfels. 
From  Rousseau  to  Tolstoi.     J.  Proelss. 
The  Tarpon  Fishery  of  Florida.    (Illus. )   W. 

Willy. 
Morocco.     O.  Lenz. 
Swiss  Houses.     (Illus.)    F.  Luthmer. 
The  Goethe  Centenary  at  Weimar.     (Illus.) 
War  Balloons.    (Illus.)    J.  Castner. 
The  London  Season.     (Illus.)    L.  Katscher 

Heft  11. 
The   House  in  vhich  Beethoven  was  born. 

(Illus.)  E.  Pasqu^. 
Cromwell    and    Parliament.       (Illus.)      E. 

Schmidt-Weissenfels. 
The  History  of   Travelling  in  Switzerland. 

E.  Sturm. 
Algau.     (Illus.)    A.  Achleitner. 
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Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Einsiedeln  and  New 
York.    Heft  9. 

Tho  BeKinnings  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy.    I. 

(IlluK. )     W.  Sidler. 
St.  Aloysiu.s.     t,Luigi  Gonzaga.)    II.  Clllus.) 

Heft  10. 
The  Swiss  Confederacy.     fContimied.") 
The    North    American    Secret     Tolice.      M. 

Stein. 
The  Westinghouse  Brake.    (Illus.)   C.  Fries. 


Ceutscher    Hausschatz.  —  Regensburg  and 
New  York.     Heft  U'. 


Assisi.     (Illus.) 


Heft  13. 


Stuttgart,     f  Illus.)    J.  Arndts. 
Catholic    Journalists   of   To-day.      (Contin- 
ued.)    (With  portraits.) 
Annette  von  Droste.     Dr.  M.  Krass. 


Die     Katholischen     Missionen.   -Freiburg 
(Baden).     Quarterly.     June. 

The  Missionary  Bishops  who  died  in  1890.     I. 
(With  portraits.) 

July. 

The  Missionary  Bishops   who   died    in    1890. 
II.  (With  portraits.) 


Litterarische    Rundschau    fiir    das    Katho- 
lische    Deutschland.—  Freiburg.     Yearly. 

June. 

The  Catholic    Literature  of   England  in  the 
year  1890.     (Concluded.)    A.  Bellesheim. 


Zeitschrift     fUr     Katholische    Theologie.— 

(Quarterly.)     Innsbruck.     Part  III. 
Dollinger:  a  Character  Study.     K.Michael. 


SCANDINAVIAN. 

Ur  Dagen's  Kronika. — Stockholm. — May. 

Art  and  Politics.     Hardi. 

A  Danger-fraught  Dream.     Novel  by  Kolon. 

A  Swedish  Helper  at  the  Construction  of  the 

(ierman  Navy.     Otto  Sjogren. 
From  Charles  Baudelaire.     Karl  Benzon. 
Politics  of  the  Day.     A.  O.  C. 
A  Danish  Pamphlet  on  Wagner. 
The  Literary  Spring  Mart.     A  Haraldson. 


Dagny.— Stockholm. 

A  Few  Words  on  "Baby-Farming."    R.  Wa- 

wrinsky. 
Country  Life  in  Sweden.     Clarinda. 
Comments  on  Gosta  Berling's  Saga.     F.sselde. 
Letter  from  America.     Cecih^  Gohl. 
The  Parliament  of  IH'.tl.   M.  C. 
Communications  from  the  Frederika  Bremer 

Society. 


Nordisk  Tidskrift— Stockholm. 

F.  W.  Scholander,  1815-1881.  George  Norden- 
svan. 

The  (lotlienburg  System  of  the  Spirit-sale  in 
Norway.     H.   Berner. 

A  Temple  of  Ancient  Egynt.     Karl  Piehl. 

Present-day  "Ballads  of  tlie  People"  in  Nor- 
way.    Hit-hard  StetTen. 

"BiologischeUntersuchungen  von  Q.Retzius." 
Reviewed  by  W,  Leclie. 

The  Swedish  Anti(iuarian  Society's  Maga- 
zine. 

Painting  in  Holland.    George  GOthe. 


SCANDINAVIAN    MAGAZINES. 

Nordisk  Tidskrift  contains  an  interesting  and  admirably  written  article 
on  "The  Sale  of  Spirits  in  Norway  on  the  Gothenburg  System."  The 
Gothenburg  system  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  England.  If, 
to  begin  with,  tavern-keepers  were  bound  to  supply  their  customers  with 
bread  and  cheese  along  with  their  drink,  instead  of  merely  filling  them 
with  alcoholic  poison,  a  change  for  the  better  would  probably  be  seen  be- 
fore long.  A  good  thing,  too,  may  be  learned  from  Christiania,  where 
the  taverns  are  only  opened  at  about  9  A.M.,  in  order  to  prevent  an  influx 
of  the  workmen  going  off  to  their  respective  labors;  and  in  Kongsvinger, 
Tiiusberg,  etc.,  the  taverns  are  closed  on  fete  days,  when  the  towns  are 
crowded.  Alas  1  in  England  it  is  the  sorry  custom  to  ajjply  for  an  exten- 
sion of  hours  that  the  tavern  tills  nmy  swallow  as  nuich  as  possible  of  the 
hard-earned  savings  of  the  working-man  who,  having  been  rendered  suf- 
ficiently swinish,  is  finally  disgorged  from  the  vile-smelling,  flaring,  over- 
heated bars  into  the  cold  night  air. 

Per  Trygg's  "Apology  for  our  Times,"  in  Srensk  Tidskrift,  is  a  brightly 
written,  optimistic  little  paper  that  is  genuinely  refreshing  after  the 
growls  and  grumblings  of  latter-day  philosophers.  Per  Trygg  doesn't 
exactly  make  an  apology  for  our  times,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
thinks  our  times  liave  behaved  very  well  and  progressed  very  favorably 
indeed;  and,  altogether,  he  pats  the  present  on  the  back  most  affection- 
ately, and  gives  it  a  genial  and  encouraging  "  Well  done !"  People  have  so 
petted  the  "good  old  times,"  and  are  so  jubilantly  welcoming  the  "good 
time  coming,"  that  the  present,  which  really,  all  things  considered,  de- 
serves a  little  better  treatment,  has  been  bespat  by  the  one  and  ignored  by 
the  other. 

In  Samtiden,  Chr.  Collin  has  a  similarly  fine  and  healthily  toned  article 
on  the  "Struggle  for  Existence,"  in  which  he  satirizes  the  gloomy  Schopen- 
hauer dead  and  the  gloomy  Schopenhauers  living  who  preach  that  the 
struggle  best  for  one's-self  and  for  all  humanity  is  the  struggle,  not  for 
existence,  but  for  death,  and  v^iio  desire  universal  celibacy  to  rot  out  the 
race  and  lay  this  grand  old  world  of  ours  waste. 

The  May  number  of  Ur  Dagen^s  Kronika  contains  the  conclusion  of  the 
novelette  by  Kolon,  "A  Danger-fraught  Dream,"  which  was  commenced  in 
the  previous  issue.  The  story  is  ^^■ritten  with  a  daring,  Zola-like  realism 
and  brusqueness  of  style,  and  treats  of  tlie  love  passions  of  an  innocent 
souled  girl  and  a  young,  fine-voiced,  fine-faced,  intensely  poetic  pastor, 
who  has  unfortunately  married  a  plain,  prosaic  woman  anil  is  the  father 
of  several  children.  It  is  Avritten  bj-  an  unmistakably  brilliant  writer,  for, 
in  spite  of  verging  audaciously  near  the  unwholesome  realism  that  has 
hitherto  been  monopolized  by  the  French  school  of  litteratfurs,  there  is 
such  a  touch  of  sympathetic  piu-ity,  toning  down  even  the  description  of 
the  guilt  of  man  and  woman,  that  the  sternest  moralist  might,  for  a  while 
at  least,  be  hypnotized  into  uncritical  acquiescence.  This  effect  is,  in  a 
large  measure,  brought  about  by  the  halo  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice 
thrown  round  the  pastor,  who,  to  keep  the  girl's  reputation  pure  and  unsul- 
lied, asserts  her  innocence  of  any  passion  for  him  and  goes  off  to  prison  as 
a  criminal,  self-confessed,  of  the  lowest  and  most  repulsive  kind.  The 
character  of  the  girl  is  a  little  contradictory.  Could  even  such  a  love  as 
hers  transfoi-m  the  spoilt,  light-tongued  little  Gothenburg  beauty,  who  pre- 
viously is  apparently'  of  a  very  conunonplaco  mind,  intt)  the  deep-soided, 
intensely  passionate  girl  whose  purity  of  thought  almost  blots  out  her  sin, 
and  who  writes  on  her  death-bed  thus  to  her  mother,  "  I  know  one  word  of 
mine  will  set  him  free,  but  I  will  not  say  it. . . .  He  could  not  retmui  to  his 
work— his  wife,  his  children.  It  would  tortuiv  him  to  death.  The  punish- 
ment woidtl  be  greater  than  the  crime. . . .  The  knowledge  that  he  has  saved 
my  reputation  is  the  only  little  spark  that  keeps  him  to  life.  Should  I 
extinguish  it?  Gladly,  gladly.  Might  they  say  of  me  'The  loose-lived 
wencli!'  I  woidd  smile  at  it,  but — what  of  him?"  Ami  what,  one's  prosaic 
self  is  prompted  to  ask,  of  the  wife  grown  faded  and  old  with  household 
cares  and  frequent  child-bearing?  Perhaps  Kolon,  whose  clever  i>en  has 
conjured  so  beautiful  and  thrilling  a  story  out  of  a  guilty  and  selfish  pas- 
sion, nuiy  some  day  use  his  talents  on  behalf  of  the  ordinary  faced,  weary 
housemother,  whose  troubles  and  resigned  soul-warping  grid)bing  about 
amongst  the  children  she  has  brought  into  the  world  with  pain,  might 
sanctify  her  and  vest  her  with  suflicient  beauty  to  retain  the  affections  of 
the  man  who  has  sworn  to  love  and  cherish  her  till  death. 
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FRENCH  REVIEWS. 

Various  articles  from  the  latest  French  periodicals  will  be  found  exten- 
•  sively  noticed  among  leading  articles  of  the  month. 

How  many  among  the  readers  of  M.  Fritz  Dubois's  article  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  will  know,  until  he  has  told  them,  where  the  island  of 
Bali  is?  And  even  when  they  have  learnt  its  latitude  and  longitude,  and 
transpoi-ted  themselves  in  thought  to  the  Dutch  Archipelago  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  how  much  the  wiser  are  they  as  to  its  geology,  climate,  native  in- 
liabitants,  and  historj-?  So  little,  indeed,  do  most  of  us  know  that  we  are 
hardly  aware  of  the  desire  to  know  any  more.  Nevertheless,  in  a  page  or 
two  M.  Dubois  awakens  interest,  and  the  charm  of  being  introduced  to  a 
world  new  to  their  experience  will  probably  constrain  most  of  the  readers 
who  begin  to  read  his  paper  to  continue  to  the  end.  Bali's  fertile  shores 
lie  to  the  southeast  of  Java,  and  the  Dutch  government  spread  to  them 
no  longer  ago  than  1846.  Of  nine  settlements  into  which  the  island  is  di- 
vided, seven  remained  independent  under  native  administrators,  two  fell 
under  Dutch  jurisdiction.  So  successful  and  sympathetic  has  the  Dutch 
treatment  of  natives  been,  according  to  M.  Dubois's  account,  that  there  is 
no  need  to  maintain  their  power  over  the  gentle  people  by  armed  force.  A 
resident's  mnbrella  is  the  only  sign  that  is  needed  of  executive  authority, 
and  the  Landraad  or  Dutch  tribunal  provides  for  the  judicial  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  foreigners.  These  affairs  are  considerable,  for  the 
island  is  not  without  a  certain  commercial  importance.  It  is  said  to  supply, 
amongst  other  things,  almost  the  whole  of  the  Mocha  coffee  consumed  in 
the  world.  The  seed  was  introduced  by  Arabs,  and  the  coffee  trade  is 
entii'ely  in  theii'  hands.  Contraband  opium  trade  is  largely  conducted  by 
Chinese.  Armenians,  scattered  all  over  the  world,  have  also  a  commercial 
colony  here.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  addicted  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
Their  principal  amusement  consists  in  very  elaborate  dancing.  Their  only 
vice  is  a  love  of  cock-fighting  The  most  civilized  native  religion  is  Hin- 
duism, which  was  introduced  originally  from  the  island  of  Java,  but  they 
have  also  the  worship  and  fear  of  demons,  in  relation  to  which  the  Dutch 
officials  carefully  abstain  from  interfering  with  their  harmless  rites.  The 
terms  on  which  the  Dutch  officials  live  with  the  priests  and  sultans  of  the 
Island  are  so  friendly  and  simple  that  in  188'2  some  of  the  sultans  proposed 
to  hand  over  their  sultanates  to  the  Dutch  government,  opining  that  it 
was  on  the  whole  better  than  their  own.  The  Dutch  government  declined 
to  consider  the  proposal  until  all  seven  sultans  were  of  one  mind  upon  the 
matter.  The  federation  of  Bali  is  therefore  still  to  be  accomplished,  but 
the  scheme  is  not  abandoned.  It  is  only  left  like  other  federation  schemes 
to  reform  itself  peacefully  into  fruition. 

Other  interesting  articles  in  a  very  interesting  number  are  the  "  Poor  in 
England,"  by  M.  Julien  Decrais,  in  which  he  dwells  chiefly  with  horror  for 
the  need,  but  with  great  sympathy  and  admiration  for  the  exertions  of 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children.  M.  Brimetifere,  in  the  number 
for  June  1st,  has  an  analytical  article  upon  the  probable  novel  of  the 
future,  in  which  he  is  quite  sure  of  one  thing,  that  the  Naturalistic  school 
has  had  its  day,  but  does  not  take  upon  himself  to  decide  between  the 
respective  merits  of  M.Maral  Provost,  M.Rosny,  and  M.Paul  Marguerite, 
whose  names  as  novelists  of  the  latest  schools  are  now  prominently  before 
the  Parisian  public. 


Svensk  Tidskrift.— Upsala. 

An  Apology  for  our  Times.    Per  Trygg. 
Everyday  Town  Life  in  Italy.  Cecilia  Waem. 
August  Blanche  as  Author.     Nils  Erdmann. 
Poems  by  Axel  Karlfeldt. 
A  Journey  from  Teheran  to  Kashgar.     Sven. 
Hedin. 


Tilskueren. — Copenhagen. 

The  Tendency  of  the  Nineteenth-Century  Lit- 
erature.    Dr.  Schandorph. 
ReminiBcences  of  Macedonia.    Dr.  K.  F.  Kinch. 
Talleyrand's  Memoirs.     II.     N.  Neergaard. 
The  Theatres.     Vilhelm  Moller. 


Samtiden. — Bergen. 


Chr.  Collin. 
"The     Last    of 


The  Struggle  for  Existence. 

Hermann    Sudermann    and 
Sodom  "  Ola  Ilansson. 

Petit   Poemes    en    Prose,    par    Baudelaire- 
Translated  by  G.  G. 

Aristotle  on  The  Constitution  of  Athens.  Th, 
Goniperz, 


FRENCH. 


Nouvelle  Revue. — June  1. 

The  Three  Talleyrands.      Th.  Fanck   Bren- 

tano. 
Round  the  Peloponnessus.  Charles  de  Moury. 
The  Future  of  the  Bench.     Adolphe  Quillot. 
Algeria  before  the  Senate.    Charles  Roussel. 
The  Romance   of   Mont   St.    Michel.     Mme. 

Stanislas  Meunier. 
The   Future   of    the    Contemporary    Novel. 

Antoine  Albalat. 
An  Authentic  Tale  from  the  Thousand  and 

One  Nights.     Henri  de  Nimal. 
On  Duels.     G.  Senechal. 
The   University    Fetes    at    Lausanne.      A. 

Guest. 

June  15 

A  Sick  Cat.     M.  Pierre  Loti. 

Foreign  Society  of  the  Last  Half-Century  im 

Paris.     Comte  Paul  Vasili. 
The  Future  of  the  Bench.  M.  Adolphe  Guillot.. 
Germs  and  Dust.     (A  Dialogue.)    M.    Leon. 

Daudet. 
General    Griinne  and   Austria   in   1889.     M. 

Henri  Welschinger. 
The  Romance  of  Mont  St.     Michel.      Mme. 

Stanislas  Meunier. 
Persian  Society.     Ahmed  Bey. 
Blind.     Mme.  Jeanne  Mairet. 
The  Origin  of  the  Name  of  Napoleon.   Rodo- 

canachi. 
A  New  Form  of  Revolution  in  Belgium.     M. 

Edgar  Monteil. 


Among  the  articles  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Ar-ts  are  a  sculptural  study, 
beautifully  illustrated,  of  the  Subiaco,  "Niobide,"  and  a  notice  of  the  Litho- 
graphical  Exhibition,  which  is  also  well  and  fully  illusti-ated.  There  is 
also  an  article  upon  the  Exhibition  of  Arts  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
which  is  chiefly  illustrated  by  specimens  of  furniture.  The  series  of  min- 
iaturists is  continued  by  a  paper  on  a  Book  of  Hours  illuminated  for  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  by  one  of  the  same  brilliant  Flemish  school  to  which  Alex- 
andre Beniug  belonged.  The  work  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  Flemish 
work,  and  it  seems  to  be  clearly  indicated  by  the  detail  of  the  work  that 
it  was  designed  for  the  famous  pope.  History,  which  has  to  some  extent 
removed  the  weight  of  the  monstrous  accusations  which  lay  against  him, 
has  proved  against  him  the  lesser  crime  that  he  had  no  love  for  books  or 
art.  It  is  a  little  difficult,  therefore,  to  account  for  so  magnificent  an 
order  given  by  him,  and  M.  Pavlonski  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  a 
well-intentioned  present  from  the  young  Cardinal  Germani,  who  owed 
much  to  the  pope,  and  was  himself  so  passionate  a  lover  of  fine  manuscripts. 


Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. — .Tune  1. 

The  Reconstruction   of  France  in   1800.     M. 

Taine. 
Modern.     M.  H.  Rabusson. 
The  Tradition  of  Latin  in  France.  M.  Michel 

Breal. 
A  Week  in  the  Island  of  Bali.     M.  Dubois. 
An  Eighteenth  Century  Young  Lady     M.  P. 

Godet. 
The  Rivalry  of   Industrial  Arts  in  Europe. 

M.  E.  Planchut. 
The  Exhibitions  of  1891.     M.  George  Lafe- 

nestre. 
A  German  Explorer  in  Africa.    M.  G.  Val- 

bert. 
The  Novel  of  the  Future.    M.  Brunetiere. 

June  15. 

Modern.     (Last  Part.)    M.  Henry  Rabusson. 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi.     M.  Arvede  Barine. 
Mirabeau.     M.  Meyreres. 
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Literary  and  Historic  Curiosities.  (The 
Duchess  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.^  M. 
Emile  Monteprut. 

The  Idea  of  Culpability.     M.  G.  Tarde. 

The  Poor  in  England.     M.  Julien  Decrais. 

The  Civil  War  in  Chili. 


Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts.— May  1. 

The    Salons    of    the  Champs     Elysees    and 

Champs   de    JIars.      (Fii-st    article.)     M. 

Edouard  Rod. 
The  Subiaco  Niobide.     Marcel  Reymond. 
Lithographical  Exhibition.     Henii   Beraldi. 
Exhibition    of   Early    Century    Ait.     M.  de 

Champeaux. 
Pope  Alexander  Borgria's  Book   of  Hours. 

M.  Gustave  Pavlonski. 


ITALIAN. 


La  Nuova  Antologia.— June  1. 

Leo  XIII.  and  Socialism.     R.  Bonghi. 

Leopardl  as  a  Philologist.     G.  Setti. 

Italy  and  Her  African  Colonies.     L.  Fran 
chetti. 

Gessi  and  Casati :  Fifteen  Years  in  the  Sou- 
dan.    F.  Cardon. 

Lynch-law  and  the  Italio- American  Conflict. 
P.  Nocito. 

June  16. 

Mystical  and  Pagan  Italy.     G.  Barzellotti. 

The  Talleyrand  Memoirs.     E.  Masi. 

The  First  Falsehood  (comedy  in  three  acts). 

Leo  di  Castelnuovo. 
Future  Literature.    A.  Graf. 
An  Unexplored  World.    F.  Poreno. 
The  Workmen's   School-teacher  (novelette). 

E.  de  Amicis. 
Maritime  Conventions.     M.  Ferraris. 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale. — June  1. 

Silvio  Pellico  in  Relation  to  Women.     G.  B. 

Ghirardi. 
The  Poet's  Villa.     S.  Rumor. 
The  Homestead  Applied  to  the  Colonization 

of  Sardinia.    Santangelo-Spoto. 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio.     G.  Fortebracci. 
Commentators  on  the  Creation  (continued). 

A.  Stoppani. 
A  Posthumous  Work  by  Major  Barttelot.   G. 

Grabinski. 

June  16. 

Ou  the  Labor  Question— Encyclical  of  Leo 
XIII. 

London  Life,  V.  Grouse-shooting.  Roberto- 
Stuart. 

Secondary  Classical  Schools.    F.  Bonatelli. 

The  Three  Bulgarias.     G.  Marcotti. 

Fra  Bartolommeo.  Granf  raucesco  daVenezia. 

Darkest  Africa.    F.  Gallo. 


La  Scuola  Positiva. — June  1. 

The  Amplification  of  Evidence  in  Criminal 

Cases.     L.  Carelli. 
The  First  of  May.     F.  S.  Nitti. 
The  Classical  Idea  of  Theft.     G.  Fioretti. 


June  16. 

Penal 


The   Competence   of 

Ciarofalo. 
Criminality  in  Italy.    E.  Ferri. 
Anomalies     in     Penalties     for 

Sighele. 


Sentences.      R. 


As.sault.     S. 


La  Civiltii  Cattolica.-June  0. 

The  Papal  Encyclical  (Latin). 

The  Third  Centenary  of  S.  Louis  Oonzaga. 

June  30. 
The  Papal  Encyclical  (Lfitin). 
The  Migrations  of  the  Hittim. 
Natural  Science. 


ITALIAN    MAGAZINES. 

Italian  Views  of  the  Papal  Encyclical. — The  subject  7)«>'  excellence  of 
the  Italian  reviews  this  month  is  naturally  the  Papal  Encyclical  on  the 
Labor  Question.  The  most  important  pronouncement  is  contributed  by  the 
Liberal  Nuova  Antologia,  which  deals  really  effectively  with  the  subject  in 
an  appreciative  article  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Signor  Bonghi.  He  begins 
with  the  remark  that  "the  Encyclical  bears  no  sign  of  haste.  It  possesses 
clear  proof  of  slow,  calm  and  careful  consideration.     Modeni  legislation, 

as  a  rule,  is  carried  through  in  a  hurry No  one  speaks  with  authority, 

and  no  one  expects  to  be  listeued  to  as  an  authority.  The  Pope,  on  the 
other  hand,  sijeaks  like  a  man  who  does  not  doubt  that  a  large  number  of 
persons  will  believe  what  he  saj's."  It  is  a  sign  of  "the  noble  soul  and 
high  intellect  of  Leo  XIII."  that  he  should  have  spoken  out  so  courage- 
ously on  so  difficult  a  problem,  but  whilst  fully  indorsing  the  view  of  the 
Pontiff  that  the  true  remedy  for  owr  social  disorders  lies  not  in  socialistic 
nostrums  but  in  a  return  to  the  true  teachings  of  Christianity  and  the 
Church,  Signor  Bonghi  doubts  whether  the  democracy  will  ever  accept  the 
intervention  of  the  Church. 

"  Atheism  is  making  way  amongst  the  working  classes,  and  the  democ- 
racy at  least  of  the  towns  is  more  rebellious  than  any  one  against  religious 
and  spiritual  authority.  The  God  in  whose  name  the  Church  sj^eaks  is  in 
alliance  with  the  capitalist,  than  whom  the  working-man  has  in  his  own 
opinion  no  more  bitter  enemy.  Thus  in  future,  if  the  poor  man  is  to  enjoy 
life,  the  first  necessity  is  to  abolish  God." 

Signor  Bonghi  notes  as  one  of  the  most  impoi-tant  points  of  the  Ency- 
clical that  it  summons  the  state  to  assist  in  the  work  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion.    "  But  it  is  not  sm'prising  that  Leo  XIII.,  having  called  in  the  aid  of 

the  state,  should  immediately  restrict  its  right  of  intervention Possibly 

the  uncertainty  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  Pontiff  between  the  necessity 
of  co-operation  with  the  state  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  his  repug- 
nance to  state  intervention,  has  resulted  in  some  of  his  proposals  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Encyclical  being  less  clear  and  precise  than  in  the 
former."  In  conclusion,  Bonghi  is  of  opinion  that  useful  as  the  Encyclical 
will  be  as  determining  the  position  of  the  Church  towards  socialism,  it 
cannot  bear  any  immediate  fruit ;  the  working  classes  are  too  much  alien- 
ated from  the  Church,  and  it  will  be  the  work  of  years  to  win  them  back. 
"  In  the  mean  while  the  Holy  Father  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  par- 
ish priest  of  Fourmies,  who,  careless  of  self,  flung  himself  between  the 
people  and  the  soldiers  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, thereby  shovrtng  practically  how  strong  in  the  Catholic  priesthood 
there  is  the  spirit  of  love  and  charity,  has  done  more  to  inspire  the  work- 
ing classes  with  faith  in  religion  than  any  Encyclical  is  capable  of  doing." 

The  Civiltd  Cattolica  (Jesuit  organ)  reprints  the  Encyclical  in  extenso 
in  the  two  June  numbers,  the  first  time  in  Latin,  the  second  in  Italian. 
It  describes  it  as  "  a  word  of  comforting  hope  in  the  midst  of  desperation, " 
and  reproduces  the  views  of  the  Italian  press,  many  favorable  comments 
having  been  made  by  Liberal  and  non-Catholic  newspapers.  The  Rassegna 
Nazionale  (Catholic  and  anti-clerical)  also  reprints  the  Encyclical,  mth  an 
introductory  note  from  the  editor  ex]iressive  of  profound  admiration  and 
complete  agreement,  so  also  does  the  little  Cultura  (Signor  Bonghi's 
organ),  together  with  an  appreciative  notice  from  Professor  Graziani, 
who,  however,  accuses  the  Holy  Father  of  historical  inaccuracy  in  defin- 
ing tl|e  rights  of  private  property  as  an  eternal  law,  whereas,  in  reality, 
it  was  preceded  in  the  early  ages  by  collective  o\^Tiership,  which  exists  even 
now  in  certain  uncivilized  communities.  He  concludes,  "  It  is  a  matter  for 
rejoicing  that  the  Holj'  Father  should  have  grasped  the  urgent  import?  ace 
of  the  labor  question,  and  that  his  voice,  which  has  so  often  been  i-aised  in 
violent  and  unjust  invective  against  liberal  institutions,  should  to-day  pro- 
nounce words  of  peace  and  harmony  full  of  aspiration  towards  a  better 
social  condition.  Thus  alone  can  the  Church  become  more  human,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  divine."' 


Sphinx. — The  Sphinx  may  be  called  the  German  monthly  for  psychical 
I'esearch.  Its  aim  is  to  discuss  and  examine  all  supernatiu'al  occur- 
rences and  ft»rces  in  men  and  nature.  The  editor  is  Dr.  Hiibbe-Schleiden, 
and  the  magazine  may  be  obtained  from  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubuer  and 
Co.,  and  from  tlie  International  News  Co.,  New  York. 
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THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 

F.  J.Hooijer,  in  De  Gids  for  Juue,  has  an  article  on 
Tolstoi's  comedy,  "The  Fruits  of  Civilization,"  of  which 
a  very  complete  abstract  is  given. 

The  piece  has  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  Euroi>ean  pub- 
lic, which  no  longer  expected  any  such  lighter  work  from 
Tolstoi's  hand.  The  figure  of  the  famous  poet  had,  in 
recent  times,  been  more  oi-  less  lost  sight  of.  It  had  been 
merged  in  that  of  the  prophet,  the  gloomy  latter-day 
saint,  a  second  John  the  Baptist,  with  a  leathern  girdle 
round  his  loins.  Tolstoi's  latest  philosophico-social  de- 
velopment, the  "Kreutzer  Sonata,"  seemed  decisive  in 
this  respect.  Both  his  own  countrjTiien  and  foreigners 
began  to  be  seriously  uneasy  lest  the  balance  of  this 
wonderful  mind  should  finally  have  been  desti'oyed  by 
his  pei^petual  and  obstinate  brooding  over  the  "  state  of 
salvation"  for  mankind.  Tolstoi's  reasoning  began  to 
partake  of  the  nervous  harping  on  one  overmastering 
thought,  the  endless  revolving  in  one  circle  of  ideas, 
which  characterize  the  sufiferer  from  mania.  All  his 
creations  became  gray,  bizarre,  melancholy.  ...  In  this 
comedy,  however,  we  see  that  the  artistic  instinct  is  still 
alive,  though  the  apostle  still  stands  in  the  background 
with  uplifted  hand,  ready  to  begin  preaching.  This  is  an 
encouraging  sign,  for  I  believe  that  Count  Tolstoi's  true 
vocation  lies  primarily  where  he  has  of  late  years  been 
unwiling  to  seek  it,  in  his  artistic  and  creative  faculty. 
..."  The  Fruits  of  Civilization, "  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
&  comedy  so  much  as  a  di-amatic  sketch,  a  fierce  satire," 
in  four  acts,  on  the  society  of  the  present  day.  .  .  . 
Whether  Tolstoi  is  right  in  calling  some  acts  of  folly  on 
the  part  of  St.  Petersburg  notabilities — some  morbid  phe- 
nomena and  accidental  excrescences  connected  with  hu- 
man progress — the  fruits  of  civilization,  we  need  not 
inquire.  The  comedy  in  itself,  is  characteristic  enough 
to  excite  interest  as  a  picture  of  social  life  in  Russia. 
The  scenes  sparkle  with  vivid  color,  and  every  figure  is 
alive. 

Max  Rooses  contributes  an  article  on  "  The  New  Mu- 
seum at  Antwerp,"  opened  last  August  on  the  site  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva's  palace.  The  museum,  which  older  visitors 
to  Antwei-p  will  remember,  was  the  former  church  of  the 
Minorite  Friars,  and  its  narrow  escape  from  destruction 
in  1873,  when  the  old  "  Stadsvaag  "  was  burnt  down,  in- 
duced the  authorities  to  take  measures  for  transferring 
the  collection  elsewhere.  The  666  pictures  of  1873  (in- 
cluding, however,  the  best-known  masterpieces  of  Flemish 
painting  which  have  escaped  the  all-devouring  Louvre) 
have  now  increased  to  1200.  Max  Rooses 's  article  would 
form  an  excellent  guide  to  the  museum;  and  he  gives 
some  interesting  information  about  modem  Belgian  ar- 
tists. Louis  Couperus,  author  of  "  Noodlot "  (recently 
pubUshetl  in  English  by  Mr.  Heinemann  as  "  Footsteps  of 
Fate") ,  contributes  a  rather  morbid  fin-de-siecle  sketch 
called  "  A  Longing " ;  Prof.  A.  G.  van  Hamel  writes  on 
"  French  Versification. " 

The  first  article  in  Vragen  des  Tijds  is  political,  and  of 
no  great  interest  to  outsiders.  The  others  are  "The  Beet- 
root Sugar  Industry  in  Holland,''  by  Dr.  Gr.  W.  Bruinsma, 
and  the  first  of  a  series  of  "Religion  and  Science,"  by 
Dr.  H.W.Waalewijn.  The  latter  contains  nothing  partic- 
ularly noteworthy,  though  the  concluding  remark  may 
be  quoted.  After  pointing  out  that  fanaticism  and  intol- 
erance are  not  confined  to  the  champions  of  orthodoxy, 
the  author  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  would-be  freethinker  is 
of  opinion  that  any  one  can  accept  a  new  theory  of  life 
(by  preference,  his  own)  at  a  moment's  notice,  as  easily 
as  he  would  put  on  another  coat ;  but  he  thus  shows  that 
he  does  not  even  know  what  a  theory  of  life  is." 


THE   SPANISH    MAGAZINES. 

In  the  Ren'sta  Contemjwy^anea  for  May  30th,  Don  Mel- 
chior  de  Palau  concludes  his  notes  on  the  "  Literary 
Events  of  1890."  The  Marquis  de  Nadaillac  contributes 
the  first  part  of  a  paper  (continued  in  the  number  for 
June  15th)  on  "The  Progress  of  Anthropology,"  and  Don 
Carlos  Soler  Arques  continues  a  story  which  has  been 
running  for  some  months  under  the  title  of  "  Here  and 
There."  The  most  important  feature  of  the  mid -monthly 
nmnber  is  the  first  half  of  the  character  sketch  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII.,  translated  from  the  Review  of  Reviews  by 
Don  R.  Alvarez  Sereix.  Senor  Canovas  contributes  the 
first  part  of  a  story  of  child-life,  called  "Rosarito,"  and 
Don  Damian  Isern  his  fourth  article  on  "  Forms  of  Gov- 
ernment." From  the  "Political  Summary,"  it  would  ap- 
pear Sunday  labor  and  banking  questions  are  the  subjects 
which  just  now  most  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Spanish 
opposition.  The  "  Foreign  Summary"  contains  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  relating  to  the  Pope's  Encyclical: — 

"  Though  at  first  the  papers  of  the  extreme  Italian  party 
{Italianissimi)  appeared  to  leceive  with  a  certain  indif- 
ference the  admirable  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII.  on  the  La- 
bor Question,  the  profound  sensation  which  this  notable 
document  has  created,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  has 
forced  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  it,  and  the  more 
weighty  ones  have  joined  in  the  universal  applause  called 
forth  by  the  lofty  ideas  and  the  moderation  of  this  utter- 
ance, coinciding  with  the  practical  application  of  the 
remedies  required  by  the  social  problem.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  passages 
in  which  Leo  XIII.  describes  the  life  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, or  more  cogent  examples  for  imitation  than  those 
which  he  drew  from  the  efforts  made  by  the  Chris- 
tian labor  corporations,  and  by  so  many  eminent  men 
who,  inspired  by  the  Gospel,  and  making  themselves,  as 
it  were,  companions  of  the  workers,  are  consecrating  their 
fortunes  and  their  talents  to  the  solution  of  the  social 
problem.  A  very  fine  passage,  also,  is  that  in  which  the 
Pontiff  describes  true  charity,  invoking  the  definition  of 
the  Apostle  Paul.  It  is  not  strange  that  His  Holiness 's 
Encyclical  should  have  made  in  all  directions  so  deep  an 
impression." 

L''Aven^  for  May  81st  contains  a  story  by  C.  Bosch  de 
la  Trinxera,  "El  Piano  de  Manubri"  ("The  Barrel  Or- 
gan"), the  continuation  of  Manuel  de  Bofarull's  collection 
of  Arabic  proverbs,  a  poem  by  J.Maragall,  the  fifth  in- 
stalment of  J.  Casas-Carbo's  "  Studies  of  the  Catalan  Lan- 
guage," and  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Bonifaci, 
on  the  Art  Exhibition  at  Barcelona.  The  last  named  is 
accompanied  by  the  only  illustration  {gravat  in  the  Cata- 
lan tongue)  published  in  this  number,  a  view  of  the  Ex- 
hibition building,  or  Palau  de  Bellas  Arts.  Reproduc- 
tions of  some  of  the  pictures  exhibited  are  promised  for 
the  next  number. 

Espaiia  Moderna  for  June  contains  the  Bishop  of 
Oviedo's  third  and  last  article  on  "The  Ancient  Civiliza- 
tion of  the  Philippine  Islands."  Don  Antonio  Rubio  y 
Lluch  continues  his  studies  of  "Columbian  Poets." 
Eugenio  Selles  contributes  a  short  story,  "  A  Nineteenth 
Century  Alchemist."  Senor  Castelar,  in  his  "Cronica  In- 
ternacional,"  discusses,  amorig  other  subjects,  the  Pope's 
Encyclical  and  its  bearing  on  social  questions,  religious 
intolerance  in  Russia,  and  the  position  of  the  Jews.  The 
foreign  section  contains  translations  of  short  stories  by 
Turgenieff  and  Baxbey  d'Aurevilly,  Zola's  article  on 
Chateaubriand,  and  a  paper  on  Ibsen's  plays  by  a  writer 
who  gives  only  his  initials — "A.  V." 


POETRY  AND  ART. 


POETRY. 
The  Century  Magazine. — July. 
Restraint.     ."Margaret  Crosby. 
Chatterton  in  Holborn.     Ernest  Rhys. 
July.     Henry  Tyrrell. 
Love  Letters.     C.  P.  Cranch. 
The  Drummer.     Henry  Ames  Blood. 
For  Helen.     Grace  H.Duffleld. 

Harper's  Magazine. — July. 
Oliver    Wendell    Holmes.     George  AVilliam 
Curtis. 

Scribner's   Magazine. — July. 
Horace,   Book  Ul.    Ode   XVIII— To  Faunus. 

(Translation.)  Henry  Herbert. 
Two  on  the  Terrace.  John  Hay. 
Corban.     Mrs.  James  T.  Fiehls. 

The  Chautauquan.— July. 
The  Swans  at  Raglan.     Clinton  ScoUard. 
To  the  Reformer.     Marie  Bruncan. 
Ballad  of  Svvarin  the  Sea  King.     Katharin 
Lee  Bates. 

The  Cosmopolitan. — July. 
Texas.     Dell  Dowler  Ringeling. 
A  Friend.     "Willis  Boyd  Allen. 

The  New  England  Magazine. — July. 
Hers  in  All  Things.    Philip  Bourke'Marston. 
Small  and  Great.     P.  H.  Savage. 
The  Daisies.     C.  Gordon  Rogers. 
The  City  of  the  Dead.     Lawrence  Maynard. 

Lippincott's    Magazine. — July. 
Rosebud  and  Rose.     Henry  Collins. 
Triumph.     Helen  Gray  Cone. 
Sunshine  and  Rain.     Charles  Henry  Luders. 
Overthrown.     Charlotte  Melleu  Packard. 
Anger.     Douglas  Sladen. 

Belford's  Magazine.— July 
An  Old  Oak.     Henry  Jerome  Stockard. 
The  Miner.     John  E.  Barrett. 
The  Gates  Ajar.     Albert  B.  Paine. 
■\Vhere  Art  Thou?    James  Schonberg. 
A  Memory.    John  D.  Barry. 
Prose  and  Poetry.     Earle  Marble. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.— July. 
When  with  Thy  Life  Thou  Didst  Encompass 
Mine.     Philip  Bourke  Jlarstou. 

Overland    Monthly. — luly. 

Longing.     C  F.  S. 

Tliat  Charmed  Life.     Lillian  H.Shuey. 

Magazine  of  American  History.— July. 
To  My  Books.     Caroline  Elizabeth  Norton. 

Poet  Lore.— July. 

The  Text  of  Shakespeare.  Dr.  Horace  How- 
ard Furness. 

The  Plot  of  "As  You  Like  It."  C.  AVurtz- 
burg. 

Ballad  to  Chaucer.  (A  Translation.)  Charles 
Flint  McClumi)ha. 

Atalanta.  — July. 

The  Vv'ind  that  Kissed  the  Roses.     Helen  M. 

Bumside. 
The    Brook.     From  the    German  of   Goethe 

C.  R.  Haines. 

English  Illustrated.— July. 
The  Old  Rocking  Horse.     Violet  Vane. 


POETRY    IN    THE    MAGAZINES. 

Henry  Jerome  Stockard,  in  BelforcVs  for  July,  compares  in  verse  the 
Union  to  "An  Oak." 

Brave  monarch  of  the  forest,  armies  Avarred 
Around  thee  once;  the  scathful  shot  and  shell 
Like  bolts  of  death  among  thy  branches  fell, 
And  thee  unto  thine  utmost  being  jarred. 
Yet  thou,  though  wasted  then  and  battle-scarred, 
Seared  even  with  the  flaming  breath  of  hell. 
Art  st^ncher  grown.     And  thou  art  tj^iical 
Of  thi.,  great  Union,  in  whose  cause  was  marred 
Thy  massive  bole ;  those  wounds  are  healed,  and  all 
The  closer  for  them  now  thj-  bark  doth  bind ; 
While,  'neath  thy  corrugations,  so  are  twined 
And  locked  round  many  a  deep-embedded  ball 
The  stern,  warped  fibres  of  thy  life,  that  vain 
Were  brawniest  blows  to  wedge  thy  heart  in  twain ! 


"A  Friend"  is  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  poem  by  Willis  Boj-d  Allen,  i.;> 
the  Cosmopolitan  for  Julj': 

Who  is  thy  Friend?    Not  she  who  meekly  bears 
Thy  burden,  uncomplaining,  with  her  own. 
But  she  who  unto  thee  oft-times  has  shown 
How  to  subdue,  make  helpmates  of  thy  cares ; 
Thy  days  of  anguish  in  the  desert  sfhares. 
Takes  from  thj'  faltering  hand  the  flinty  stone. 
Gives  it  back  bread ;  nor  gives  that  alone. 
But  adds  the  Word  of  Life — naj',  even  dares 
Cut  deep  with  sui'geon's  knife,  if  but  to  save 
Thy  soul  from  deadlier  wound;  heals  with  a  word, 
Restores  shield,  helmet,  flight-discarded  sword, 
And  bids  thee  battle  bravely  to  the  end. 
That  end,  the  eternal  God — no  earthly  grave. 
Can  such  be?    Ay,  I  know.     I  have  a  Friend. 


The  following  lines  "To  the  Reformer,"  by  Marie  Bruueau,  appear  in  Tfte 
Chaidanqnan  for  July: 

O  thou  who  pinest  for  the  truth  to  grow 

In  weedy  waste  or  on  the  steppes'  wan  snow, 

Who  criest  out  thine  anguish,  moaning  low. 

While  Time  pours  from  his  urn  the  years  in  even  flow, 

Be  comforted;  the  season  waits  a  space. 
As  one,  ere  weighted  words,  scans  the  imconscious  face 
Till  o'er  it,  like  some  pattern  of  rare  lace. 
The  soul's  responsive,  mystic  legends  race. 
All  things  sweep  round  to  him  who  waits, 
Holding  his  breath  in  agony, 
Or  calmly  gazing  toward  eternity, — 
Life's  lessening  thread,  the  open  shears,  the  Fates 

Grown  sweet  to  the  palled  vision, — yet  though  late  it  seems,  most  late, 
Truth's  time  must  surely  come  to  those  who,  trusting,  wait. 


POETRY  AND  ART. 


Ill 


ART    IN    THE    MAGAZINES. 

Magazine  of  Art. — The  great  feature  this  month  is  F.  G.  Kittou's  article 
on  the  "Portraits  of  Thackeray."  The  earliest  known  portrait  of  hhn  is 
to  be  found,  says  Mr.  Kitton,  in  a  delicately  tinted  di-awing  by  George 
Chinnery.  In  this  picture  Thackeray  is  represented  as  a  curly-headed  boj-, 
with  large  full  eyes  looking  straight  at  you.  The  next  is  a  bust  by  J. 
Devile,  showing  hini  as  he  was  at  eleven  years  of  age.  A  replica  of  this 
was  presented  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen. 
At  the  Garrick  Club  there  are  two  drawings  from  the  life  by  Maclise, 
dated  1832  and  1833  respectively.  In  these  Thackeray  is  depicted  as  a 
fashionably  dressed  young  man,  seated  in  a  neglige  attitude,  and  with 
massive  eyeglass  foppishly  displayed.  Maclise  also  includes  him  in  the 
group  of  Fraserians  engraved  for  Fraser''s  Magazine  January,  183.5,  and 
a  few  5'ears  later  again  Maclise  delineated  him  in  a  delicately  penciled 
sketch,  which  Thackeray  himself  copied  so  skilfully  that  it  is  scarceh' 
possible  to  detect  any  departure  from  the  original.  This  facsimile  w'as 
reproduced  by  lithography  for  the  frontispiece  to  "  The  Orphan  of  Pimlico." 
In  1836  Mr.  Frank  Stone  painted  a  life-size  bust  portrait  of  the  novelist, 
but  Mrs.  Ritchie  does  not  consider  it  a  very  good  likeness.  Samuel  Lau- 
rence executed  two  admirable  cU'awings  in  chalk  about  1853.  Another 
very  successful  portrait  was  painted  by  Mr.  E.  M.  "Ward  in  1854.  This 
shows  Thackeray  in  his  bedroom  study  at  Onslow  Square,  in  cb-essiug- 
gown  and  slippers,  and  sitting  with  a  writing-desk  on  his  knee.  Sir 
John  Millais's  work,  though  but  a  memory  sketch,  is  so  life-Uke  that  Sir 
Edgar  Boehm  derived  much  assistance  from  it  for  his  statuette  begun  in 
1860.  The  last  sketch  of  the  novelist  from  the  life  was  made  in  pen  and 
ink  by  Fred.  Walker.  Of  the  posthumous  portraits  of  Thackeray,  Sir 
Jolin  Gilbert's  painting  is  the  best. 

Art  Journal. — The  third  paper  on  the  smnmer  exhibitions  is  devo  d 
to  the  Royal  Academy  and  to  the  New  Gallery,  and  in  it  are  incluaed 
pictures  of  Mr.  J.  MacAVhirter,  Mr.  H.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Alfred  East  at 
work  in  their  studios.  Major  Percy  Groves  contributes  a  capital  article 
on  the  four-footed  favorites  of  the  corps  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  though 
it  can  scarcely  be  called  an  art  subject.  These  pets  have  included  goats, 
horses,  a  black  ram,  deer,  antelopes,  dogs,  a  bear,  and  an  elephant,  many 
of  whose  portraits  are  given.  At  Edinburgh  Castle  there  is  a  cemetery 
for  departed  soldiers'  pets ;  it  is  maintained  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
different  corps  quartered  in  the  Castle.  Such  inscriptions  as  the  following 
may  be  found  on  the  tombstones ;  "  In  memory  of  Pat,  who  followed  the 
~2d  Highlanders  in  Peace  and  War  for  10  years.  Died  9th  March,  1888." 
Sir  Philip  Cunliffe  Owen  is  the  subject  of  the  biographical  sketch  of  the 
Chiefs  of  our  National  Museums.  He  is  director  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  but  he  is  also  known  as  a  practical  philanthropist  and  a  pro- 
moter of  temperance  and  thrift. 

Portfolio.— Mr.  Hamerton  has  taken  the  Rustic  School  of  Painters  for 
the  subject  of  his  article  on  the  fine  arts  in  France  tliis  month,  and  he 
discusses  the  works  of  Leopold  Robert,  Jules  Brerton,  Troyon,  Millet, 
Rosa  Bonheur,  and  others  who  have  commemorated  pastoral  and  agricul- 
tural life  in  their  pictures.  In  the  noble  "Head  of  a  Lion,"  we  have  the 
portrait  of  a  South  African  lion,  named  Punch,  which  was  for  some  years 
at  the  Zoo.  The  etching  is  from  one  of  the  studies  which  Mr.  Herbert 
Dicksee  made  for  his  picture,  "The  Dying  Lion,"  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
in  1888. 

Of  the  ai'ticles  on  art  in  the  other  magazines,  that  on  the  Punch  artists 
in  the  Contemioorartj  Review  is  one  of  the  most  interesting.  In  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillmau  continues  his  studie.s  of  the  Italian  old 
masters  with  an  article  on  "Fra  Bartolommeo  and  Albertinelli."  Miss 
Helen  Zimmern's  contribution  to  Atalanta  is  a  description  of  the  Florentine 
Gallery  of  Tapestry.  She  says,  too,  that  there  is  some  idea  at  the  present 
day  of  resuscitating  the  noble  art.  However  that  may  be,  the  collection 
fonns  a  valuable  mine  for  ladies  who  are  skilful  with  their  needle  and 
those  who  wish  to  learn  designing.  In  the  Newbery  House  Magazine, 
Mr.  Theodore  Child  begins  a  series  of  papers  on  "Childhood  in  Art,"  his 
first  contribution  dealing  with  "  Boys  and  Girls  from  Old  Florence."  Of 
Tintoret  we  have  no  authentic  biography,  but  Mr.  William  R.  Thayer  has 
got  together  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Italian  master  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  The  sculjjture  in  the  Royal  Academy  comes  in  for  a 
short  notice  in  Tinsley. 


ART  TOPICS. 

The  Art  Amateur. — July. 

The  Salon  of  tlie  Chaiiii)  de  Mars. 

An  Art  Student's  Holidav  Abroad.  IV.  Bel- 
gium. (Ilhis.)     M.  R.  Bradbury. 

Hints  to  Art  Students.     Frank  Fowler. 

St.  Luois  School  of  Fine  Arts,  (lllus.)  Er- 
nest Knaufft. 

Talks  with  Artists.     (lllus.)    Mr.  A.F.Tait. 

"The  Return  of  the  Flock."    Charles  Jacque. 

"The  Mother's  Lamentation."    Schenck. 

Magazine  of  Art. — July. 

"  Romance  without  Words."    Etching   after 

Win.  Thorn. 
Thackeray  Portraits.    (lllus.)    F.  G.  Kitton. 
Punch  Artists.     W.  S.   Hunt. 
Maddock's  Collection  at  Bradford.     (lllus.) 

B.  Wood. 
Hokusai.    (Concluded.)    S.  Bing. 
The  Artistic  Aspects  of  Figure  Photography. 

(lllus.)    P.H.Emerson. 
The  Metal  Ornament   of  Bound  Books.     (II- 

liis.)    S.  T.  Prideaux. 
Henry   Stormouth    Leifchild.      (lllus.)      J. 

Sparkes. 

Art  Journal. — July. 

"Guildford."    Etching  by  Percy  Robertson. 

The  Summer  Exhibitions  at  Home  and 
Abroad.     (lllus.)    HI.     C.Phillips. 

Regimental  Pets.  (lllus.)  Major  J.  P. 
Groves. 

The  Clyde  and  the  Western  Highlands.  (ll- 
lus.)   II.     R.Walker. 

Sir  Philip  Cunliffe  Owen.  (Witli  portrait.) 
J.  F.  Boyes. 

Photography  by  the  Hand  Camera,     f  lllus.) 

Edwin  Long.     (With  portrait.) 

Portfolio. — July. 

"The  Hayfleld."  Etching  after  Julien  Dupr^. 
"Head   of    a    Lion."     Etching   by   Herbert 

Dicksee. 
"Innsbruck."    After  Clarkson  Stanfield. 
The    Present    State    of    the    Fi*ie   Arts   in 

France,    VII.    The  Rustic  School.     (lllus.) 

P.  G.  Hamerton. 
The  Church  Plate  of  Leicestershire.    (lllus.) 
Thomas     Rowlandson,    Humorist.       (lUus.) 

F.  G.  Stephens. 
The   Lago  di   Garda.     (lllus.)    E.  M.  Cesa- 

resco. 

L'Art. — June. 

The  Salon  of  the  Champs  Elysfies.  (lllus.) 
II.     L.  Benedite. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.— .July. 

Tintoret,  the  Shakespeare  of  Paiuter.s.  Wil- 
liam R.  Thayer. 

The  Century  Magazine. —  uly. 

Italian  Old  Masters.     W.  J.  Stillman. 
Tao;    the  Way.      An    Artist's    Letter    from 
Japan.    John  La  Farge. 


Atalanta. — July. 

A   TapesiH-y   Gallery    in   Florence. 
Helen  Zimmern. 


illlus.) 


Contemporary  Review. — .July. 
Punch  and  his  Artists.     M.  H.  Spiehiiann. 


Month. — July. 
Mr.  Calderon  and  St.  Elizabeth. 
Smith. 


Rev.  S.  F. 


National  Review. — July. 
After  the  Galleries :  A  Studio  Talk. 

Newbery  House. — July. 
Childhood  in  Art.     (lllus.)    T.  Child. 

Tinsley. — July. 
Sculpture  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
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LABOR   AND   LIFE   OF   THE    PEOPLE    OF   LONDON.* 

BY   CHARLES   BOOTH. 


CHARLES  BOOTH. 


This  is  the  second 
volume  embodying  the 
results  and  painstak- 
ing inquiries  institu- 
ted by  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  into  the  actual 
condition  of  the  labor 
and  life  of  the  people 
of  the  English  metrop- 
olis. It  is  a  wonder- 
ful book,  a  monument 
of  work,  which  fills  us 
with  admiration  for 
the  patience,  energy, 
and  ability  of  its 
author,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  shame 
for  the  facts  which  it  reveals.  For  the  detailed  exami- 
nation of  the  actual  facts  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  om* 
literature.  Mr.  Booth,  in  this  second  volume,  gives  us  a 
description  of  the  whole  of  London — not  a  biixl's-eye 
view,  but  taking  it  street  by  street,  describing  the  people 
who  live  in  each  sti'eet,  and  giving  the  percentage  of 
the  poverty  in  each  distiict  in  London,  together  with  a 
mass  of  other  information  which  has  hitherto  been  un- 
attainable. 

All  the  facts  which  he  has  obtained  are  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  maps,  which  show,  by  an  effective  contrast  of 
colors,  the  respective  cliaracter  of  each  section  of  popula- 
tion in  each  district.  He  uses  seven  shades  of  color  tu 
order  to  iudicate  seven  different  classes.  The  black  is  the 
lowest  grade,  composed  chiefly  of  elements  of  disorder. 
Of  these  there  are  376,000,  or  .9  per  cent.,  in  London. 
Dark  blue  I'epresents  the  i^oor,  chiefly  consisting  of  casual 
laborers  and  others,  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth  in  a 
condition  of  chronic  want,  and  who  number  310,000,  or  7.5 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  light  blue  shows  classes 
earning  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  shillings  a  week.  Of 
these  there  are  938,000.  The  great  bulk  of  the  working 
classes  live  in  the  district  marked  purple  or  pink ;  they 
luunber  2,100,000,  or  51. .5  per  cent.  Well-to-do  families, 
who  keep  one  or  two  servants,  are  marked  I'ed,  while  the 
wealthy  are  marked  yellow.  The  problem,  therefore, 
which  confronts  the  social  reformer  in  London  is  made 
visible.     It  is  enough  to  glance  at  the  map  to  see  the  need 

*  "Labor  and  Life  of  the  People  of  London,"  t  ontiuued.  By 
Charles  Booth.  With  Maps  and  Summaries  under  separate 
cover,    Williams  &  Norgate. 


of  something  being  done.  As  Mr.  Rhodes  regards  it  as  the 
mission  of  British  statesmen  to  paint  the  world  i-ed:  so 
the  mission  of  the  social  reformer  is  to  paint  Mr.  Booth's 
map  purple  or  pink. 

Mr.  Booth  is  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  great 
crux  in  dealing  with  the  social  problem  in  London  is  the 
existence  of  the  316,000  persons  whose  houses  are  colored 
dark  blue, — that  is  to  say,  casual  laborers  and  those  who 
are  in  chronic  want.  This  class  is  three  times  as  numerous 
as  all  those  provided  for  in  public  institutions,  of 
whom  there  are  90,000  in  London,  excluding  soldiers  in 
barracks.  It  is  impossible,  however,  in  the  compass  of  a 
single  page  to  give  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  material  with 
^yhich  this  book  abounds.  Mr.  Booth  divides  his  book  into 
four  parts:  first,  London  street  by  street,  which  contains 
statistics  of  poverty,  with  classification  and  description  of 
streets  and  discussion  of  model  dwellings,  to  which  Miss 
Octavia  Hill  and  others  contribute.  The  second  part  is 
devoted  to  central  London,  and  contains  chapters  on  tai- 
loring and  bootmakiug,  Covent  Garden,  common  lodging- 
houses,  and  homeless  men.  The  third  part  is  devoted  to 
South-lying  Loudon.  South  London  is  much  poorer  than 
East  London.  Tliis  section  contains  chapters  on  migration, 
and  one  on  outlj'ing  London  north  of  the  Thjimes. 

The  fourth  part  is  devoted  to  London  children,  and  dis- 
cusses elementary  and  secondary  education  for  boys  and 
girls.  Mr.  Booth  has  been  assisted  bj-  several  wTiters, 
whose  papei's  appear  in  the  book,  as  well  as  by  many  able 
and  zealous  associates  "v^hose  names  do  not  appear,  for 
they  are  too  numerous.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard 
the  book  as  merely  depressing.  It  is  something  to  have 
the  human  wilderness  mapped  out  and  survej'ed,  so  that 
we  can  at  least  know  where  we  are  and  what  kind  of 
work  lies  before  us.  Mr.  Booth,  we  are  glad  to  see.  is  going 
on ;  he  promises  us  a  new  volume,  in  which  he  ^^ill  attempt 
to  take  stock  of  all  the  agencies  which  at  present  are  at 
work  endeavoring  to  impi-ove  the  existing  state  of  need. 
He  will  compare  the  principles  by  which  they  are  guided, 
one  with  another ;  he  ^^•ill  contrast  those  districts  which 
are  left  to  themselves  with  those  in  which  religious  or 
philanthropic  work  is  active,  and  so  form  an  estimate  as 
to  the  comparative  value  of  methods  employed  to  amel- 
iorate the  condition  of  the  poor.  The  work  which  he  has 
uudei'taken  is  that  which  in  ahnost  any  other  European 
country  would  have  been  done,  if  done  at  all.  by  a  state  de- 
partment with  a  national  treasury  at  its  back.  That  it 
should  have  been  undertaken  by  a  handful  of  indi\"iduals 
is  one  more  illustration  of  the  indomitable  energy  of  the 
private  Englishman. 
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Belford's  Magazine. 
Some  Sentiments  and  Sayings  of  Grover  Cleveland.  G.  F.  Parker. 
A  Stage  View  of  the  Modern  Stage.     Rose  Coghlan. 
Pioneer  Fruit-Growing  in  California.      W. N. Thompson. 
Tlie  Effect  of  Protection  on  the  Cost  of  Woolens.     G.  M.  Sloan. 
Horace  Boies,  Governor  of  Iowa.     F.  W.  Lehmaun. 
Thoughts  on  Matters  Lyric   and   Dramatic.     Fred   Lyster. 
Some  Vital  but  Vexed  Questions.     B*J.Sage. 
Hon. Wm.  Windom  and   Topolobampo.    Emory  F.Boyd. 
Topolobampo:  A  Reply  and  a  Defence.     Albert  K.Owen. 

Blackwood's    Magazine. 
Laurence  01  i  pliant. 

The  Eve  of  St.  Jolm  in  a  Deserted  Chalet. 
Recent  French  Novels. 

A  Day's  Raid  into  Northumberland.     Prof.  Veitch. 
Studies  in  Tactical  Progress  during  the  last  twenty-five  Years. 
A  Roadside  Naturalist.     By  a  Son  of  the  Marshes. 
Telepathy.    Bishop  Courtenaj',  D.  D. 
Peel.    Herbert  Cowell. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal. — June. 

The  Co-operative  Congress  of  1891. 

Cotton  Cultivation  in  Turkestan. 

Labor  Legislation  in  Germany. 

Railway  Enterprise  in  Turkey. 

Textile  Industries  in  Roumania  and  Servia. 

Boys'  Own  Paper. — June 
The  Boy's  Own  Angler.     By  the  First  Hon.  Sec. 
Fly-Fishers'  Club. 

Seaside  Birds  and  Their  Haunts.    W.T.Greene. 
Some  Toys  Worked  by  Electricity.     R.  A.  R.  Bennett. 
Notes  from  My  Log.     Rear- Admiral  W.  R.  Kennedy. 
The  Professions  in  the  Colonies. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 
About  London  Cabs.     F.  M.  Holmes. 
The  Home  of  the  Conqueror.     M.  Betham-Edwards. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  at  Home. 
At  the  Admiralty. 
Sir  Edmund  F.  du  Cane  at  South  Kensington. 

The  Century  Magazine. 
Provengal  Bull-Fights.     Joseph  Pennell. 

Italian  Old  Masters:  Bartolommeo  and  Albertinelli.     T.Cole. 
General  Miles's  Indian  Campaigns.     Maj.G.  W.  Baird. 
Greeley's  Estimate  of  Lincoln.     An  Unpublished  Address. 
Across  the  Plains  in  the  Donner  Party(18-10).  Virginia  R.  Murphy. 
Arrival  of  Overland  Trains  in  California  in  '49. 
A  Lunar  Landscape.     Edward  S.  Holden. 
An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan.     John  La  Farge. 
Paris  the  Typical  Modem  City.     Albert  Shaw. 
A  Nation  for  a  Mortgage. 
The  New  York  of  the  Future. 

Chambers's  Journal. 
Small  Holdings. 
The  Westmoreland  Statesmen. 

The  Chaperone. 
Explorations  in  Ancient  Pompeii.     Laura  A.  Smith. 
Mid  Boughs  and  Brakes  (Ornithological).     F.  E.  Wheatley. 
A  Forgotten  Republic  (Ditmarcia).     Anna  Hinrichs. 

The  Chautauquan. 
Where  Should  a  College  Be  Located? — A    Symposium. 
The  Disagreeable  Tmth  about  Politics.     Geo.  Hepworth. 
Horace  dreeley's  Boyhood.     Theodore  Temple. 
English-Speaking  Caricaturists.     C.  M.  Fairbanks. 
Shall  France  Have  an  Eight-Hour  Day?    Geo.d'Avenel. 
The  Nicaragua  Canal.     John  R.  Spears. 
Modern  Methods  of  Training  Inebriety.    H.  R.  Chamberlain. 
The  Spanish  Creole.     Annie  R.  King. 
The  Woman's  World  of  London.     Elizabeth  R.  Pennell. 
Woman's  Work  in  America.     Catherine  Hughes. 
Protective  Agency  for  W^omen  and  Children.     Mary  A.  West. 
Objections  to  College  Training  for  Girls.     E.F.  Wheeler. 
Elizabeth  Thompson,  the  Philanthropist.     F.  E.  Willard. 
What  Support  a  Wife  May  Claim  from  Her  Husband. 
Woman's  Department  in  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

Church  Missionary  intelligencer. 
The  Greatness  of  God  shown  in  the  slow  Christianizing  of  the 

Earth.     Rev.  R.  D.D.  Stewart. 
Our  Attitude  toward  the  Churches  of  the  Orient.  Rev.  G.  Ensor. 
Missionary  Thoughts  Suggested  at  Rome.     Monier-Williams. 

Clergyman's  Magazine. 
"To  My  Younger  Brethren."    VII.    Pastor  in  Parish.     Rev.  H. 

C.  G.  Moule. 
Christian  Solidarity.     Rev.  G.  A.  Chadwick. 
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Contemporary  Review. 
The  Union  of  the  Aiistralias.  Sir  H.Parkes. 
"The  Finest  Story  in  the  World."    Rudyard  Kipling. 
Philalethes.     AVilfrid  Ward. 
Punch  and  His  Artists.     M.  H.  Spielmann. 
Mr.  Robert  Browning-.     An<lrew  Lang. 
Wanted:    A  Statesman.     Cyril  Ransome. 
The  "Apology  "  of  Aristides.    G.T.Stokes. 
Jubilee  of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  System.    J.  S.  Curwen. 
The  Last  English  Home  of  the  Bearded  Tit.     T.  D.Pigott. 
The  Chilian  Revolution.     An  Old  Resident  in  Chili. 
The  Free  Education  Bill.     E.  L.  Stanley. 
A  Plea  for  Continuation  ^chools.     S.  Smith. 

The  Cosmopolitan. 
London  Charities.     Elizabeth  Bisland. 
A  Modern  Crusade:  The  VV.C.  T.  U.      C.C.Weddle. 
Trout  Fishing  in  the  Laurentides.     Kit  Clarke. 
The  Diamond  Fields  of  South  Africa.     E.  J.  Lawler. 
Two  Modern  Knights  Errant :  W.  B.  Cashing,  G.  A.  Custer.    J.  G. 

Wilson. 
Submarine  Boats  for  Coast  Defence.    W.  S.  Hughes. 
The  Art  of  Embroidery.     Alida  G.  Radcliffe. 
Ostrich  Farming  in  California.     Emma  G.Paul. 
Country  Life  in  Honduras.     Gertrude  G.  de  Aguirre. 
Falcons  and  Falconry.     T.S.  Blackwell. 

The  Dial. 

John  Dickenson,  the  Quaker  Statesman.     W.F.Poole. 
The  Stoi-y  of  Columbus.     Rasmus  B.  Anderson. 
The  Journal  of  a  Pennsylvania  Senator.     F.  J.  Turner. 
The  Vikings  in  Western  Christendom.     A.  W.  Moore. 

Education.     (England.) 
Forsyth  Technical  College.     Portrait  of  Miss  Forsyth. 
Ethical  Aspects  of  Higher  Education.    Miss  E. E  C.Jones. 

Educational    Review. 

Religious  Instruction  in  State  Schools.    J.  L.  Spaulding. 

The^Anieriean  High  School.     11.     Ray  G.  Ruling. 

The  Functions  of  Literature  in  Elementary  Schools.      G.  E. 

Hardy. 
Recent  School  Legislation  in  the  United  States.    W.B.Shaw. 
Objective  Methods  of  Teaching   Elementary  Reading.      J.  L. 

Hughes. 
A  Grammatical  Colloquy.    P.R.Shipman. 
A  Proposed  Training  College  for  Teachers  at  Oxford. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. 
On   the  Wane:    A   Sentimental   Correspondence.      Mrs.  W. K. 

Clifford. 
Cookham  and  Round  About  It.     Roderick  Mackenzie. 
A  ,Iuly  Day  on  Dartmoor.     R.  H.  McCarthy. 
A  Thousand  Games  at  Monte  Carlo.     W.  Duppa-Crotch. 
Nymegen,  an  Old  Town  in  Holland.    R.  Blomfield. 

Fireside. 
The  New  Forest  from  a  Char-a-Banc.    Eleanor  F.  Cobby. 
Mrs.  James  A.Garfield.     Edith  C.  Kenyon. 
Arthur  M.  Kavanagh.     The  Editor. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

Love's  Lady;  a  Poem.    Philip  B.Marston. 

The  Credit  of  Australia.     G.  Baden-Powell. 

Punitive  Expeditions  on  our  Indian  Border.    E.E.  Oliver 

Sir  John  Macdonald.     J.G.Colmer. 

Cardsharping  in  Paris.  E.Delille. 

Stray  Thoughts  on  South  Africa.     A  South  African. 

Cycling.    R.  J.  Mecredy. 

Foreign  Pauper  Immigration.     S.  H.Jeyes. 

A  Note  on  Affairs  in  Chili.     E.  Manby. 

The  Rediscovery  of  the  Unique.     H.G.Wells. 

With  King  Gungunhana.     Dennis  Doyle. 

Montes,  the  Matador.     (Story.)    The  Editor. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 
The  Pleasures  of  Farming.     M.  G.  Watkins. 
The  Folk  Tales  of  Sardinia.     E.  S.  Hartland. 
A  Complete  Utopia.     Arthur  Ransom. 
From  a  Country  Parsonage. 
"The  Incident."    James  Button. 
Life  in  the  North  Sea.     Alexander  Gordon. 
Odd  Items  in  Old  Churches.     Sarali  Wilson. 

Girls'  Own  Paper. 

Elizabeth  Tudor.     Sarah  Tvtler. 

How  AVe  IManaged  Our  Girls'  Guild.     By  One  WTio  Helped. 

Stool-ball  and  How  to  Play  It. 

Goldthwaite's  Geographical   Magazine. — June. 
Distribution  of  Fishes  by  Underground  Watercourses. 
Norwegian  Independence.     Daniel  K.  Dodge. 
Formation  of  Valleys  on  Puget  Sound.     A.G.Merwin. 
Diamond  Dealing  and  Diamond  Stealing.     Harrie  Davis. 
The  (ilacial  Lake  Agassiz.     Ralph  S.Tarr. 
Japan  Described  by  a  Japanese.     V.  Wada. 
The  District  of  Novo  Retlondo.     Heli  Chatelain. 
Discovery  of  Tombs  in  Egvi)t.     Geo.  Ebers. 
(ieograi)iiical  Progress  in  England.     J.  Scott  Keltic. 
Tea  Planting  in  Ceylon.     David  Kerr. 


Cannibals.    Cyrus  C.  Adams. 

Lake  Bonneville.     Ralph  S.  Tarr. 

Railroad  Development  of  South  America.     C.  DeKalb. 

Completing  the  Exploration  of  Australia. 

Good  Words. 

Meran.    Margaret  Howitt. 

Religion  and  Art.     Archdeacon  Farrar. 

A  Musical  Jubilee.     J.  Spencer  Curwen. 

Psychical  Research.    Prof.  W.  F.  Barrett. 

Miss  Linskill.     John  Hutton. 

Some  Illustrations  of  English  Thrift.    Rev.  Canon  Blackley. 

Great  Thoughts. 
Interview  with  Professor  Shuttleworth. 
A  Day's  Outing  in  the  Sunny  South.     Countess  of  Meath. 
Life  and  Its  Varieties.    Grant  Allen. 

Greater  Britain. 
A  Common  Sense  View  of  England's  Imperial  Destiny.    James-- 
S.  Little. 

Harper's  Magazine, 
Christianity  and  Socialism.     Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley. 
Some  American  Riders.     Col.  T.  A.  Dodge. 
Briticisms  and  Americanisms.     Brander  Matthews. 
The  Republic  of  Paraguay.     Theodore  Child. 
The  Warwickshire  Avon.     A.T.  Quiller  Couch. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.      Geo.  Wm.  Curtis. 
London— Saxon  and  Norman.     Walter  Besant. 

Help. 
Self-Help  and  Poor-Law  Reform.    Interview  with  A.  Pell. 
Twelve  Hours  a  Day  for  'Busmen. 
Saturday  Evenings  for  the  People. 
Residential  Clubs  for  Young  Men  and  Women. 
Boarding  Houses  and  Training  of  Young  Servants. 
"The  Children  of  the  Lost."    Portrait  of  Miss  Rye. 
The  Haddo  House  Association.     Lady  Aberdeen. 
The  Whitelead  Workers. 
Helpers'  Service. 

The  Homiletic  Review. 

Culture  in  Its  Relation  to  Preaching.     J.O.Murray. 

The  Present  Status  of  the  Divorce  Question.     S.  W.  Dike. 

The  Biblical  Tests  Applied  to  Recent  Claims.     C.  B.  Hulbert. 

Exegesis  in  the  Pulpit.     Howard  Crosby. 

Action  and  Acting.     J.Spencer  Kennard. 

The  Believer's  Life  in  the  Psalms.    R.  S.  Pardington. 

The  New  Praise  Service.     J.  B.  Clark. 

Indian  Appeal. — June. 
The  Anti-Opium  Crisis. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.— Quarterly. 
The  Modern  Conception  of  the  Science  of  Religion.     E.  Caird. 
The  Functions  of  Ethical  Theory.     James  H.  Hyslop. 
The  Morality  of  Nations.     W.R.  Sorley. 
J.  S.  Mill's  Science  of  Ethnology.    James  Ward. 
Vice  and  Immorality.     R.W^.  Black. 
Progress   of   Political    Economy   since   Adam  Smith.      F.  W.. 

Newman. 
Moral  Aspects  of  "Tips"  and  "Gratuities." 

Irish  Monthly. 

Dear  Old  Maynooth.     III.     P.  A.  Murray. 

The  Primate's  First  Confession. 

Wanted,  an  Irish  Novelist.     R.  M. ,  and  others. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. — June. 
Methods  of  Preventing  and  Checking  tlw  Attacks  of  Insects  and 

Fimgi. 
Experiences  of  the  Severe  Winter  of  1890-91.     Gilbert  Murray. 
The  Canker  of  the  Larch.     J.  B.  Carruthers. 
Sugar-Beet  Cultivation  in  Austria.     Ernest  Clarke. 

King's  Own. 

The  Lepers  of  India.     Levi  Palmer. 
Profit  Sharing.     Rev.  J.Temperley  Grey. 

Knowledge. 
Gnats,  Jlidges,  Mosq\iitoes.     E.A.Butler. 
On  the  Plan  of  the  Sidereal  System.    J.R.Sutton. 
The  Experimental  Method  in  Geology.     V.Cornish. 
Flying  Animals.     R.Lydekker. 

Astronomy,  as  Taught  by  .-Vcademy  Pictures.     A.  C.  Ranyard. 
Birds  and  Berries.     Alex.  S.  Wilson. 
The  Potato  Fungus.     J.Pentland  Smith. 

Lippincott's. 
Physical  Culture.     Edwin  Clieckley. 
The  Future  of  Cuba.     Fraid-;  A.  Burr. 
English  and  American  NewspajH-rs.  Alfred  Balch. 
Talleyrand  and  Posterity.     C.  R.  Corson. 
Some  .\merican  Changes.     James  W.  Gerard. 
Death-Damp.     Felix  L.Oswald. 

London  Quarterly  Review. 

The  Oxford  ;Moveuient. 
Unearned  Increment. 
Jenny  Lind. 
Dr.  Luthardt's  Recollections. 
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The  Field  Naturalist. 

The  Present  State  of  Old  Testament  Study. 

Port  Royal. 

John  Murray. 

Longman's  Magazine. 
On  Autographs.     III.     Mis.s  I.  A.  Taylor. 
A  New  Port  for  Mexico.     (Vera  Cruz.) 
Collecting  from  Nature.     P.  Anderson  Graham. 

Lucifer. — June. 

Madame  Blavatsky.     By  Annie  Besant,  Chas.  M.  Oliver,  Laura 

Cooper,  G.  R.  S.   Mead,   Lsabel    Cooper-Oakley,  Constance 

Wachtmeister,  Mr.  Sinnett,  Charles  Johnston,  William  Q. 

Judge,  W.R.Old,  J.  D.  Buck,  Rai  B.  K.  Laheri,  "Saladin." 

Ladies'  Treasury. 
Our  Search  for  Apartments  in  the  Jura  Mountains. 

Lamp. 
Slavery  under  the  Union  Jack.     C.  Doyle. 
Life  in  the  Streets— The  Street  Vocalist.     M.S.Warren. 
Tommy  Atkins's  Missis.     Mary  S.Warren. 
Insects  and  the  Sounds  They  Produce. 
Three  White  Daisies.     Poem.     Mary  Furlong. 
The  Country  of  Quentin  Durward.     Bessie  Parkes  Belloc. 

Leisure  Hour. 
The  Recovered  Aristotle.    Adam  Rankine. 
Statesmen  of  Europe-Austria.     With  portraits. 
Two  London  Prisons.     G.  Blillin. 
The  Handwriting  of  Our  Kings  and  Queens. 
The  Burdens  of  Life.     Mrs.  Mayo. 
Sea  Perils  in  Instance  and  Percentage.    W.J.Gordon. 
The  Garden  of  God :  A  Story. 
Field-Marshal  von  Moltke. 

Lend  a  Hand. 
Edward  E.  Hale. 


A  Canonry. 

Forestry. 

Profit-Sharing. 

The  Defective  Classes. 

The  Negro  Conference 


A.  O.Wright. 


Macmillan's  Magazine. 
Laurence  Oliphant.     L.  J.  Jennings. 
The  Story  of  a  False  Prophet.     (Sabbathai.; 
Mirabeau. 

Chalfont  St.  Giles.     (Milton's  Retreat.) 
Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  Mrs.  Williams. 

Magazine  of  American  History. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Canada.     Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb. 
The  Fairy  Isle  of  Mackinac.     Rev.  Wm.  C.  Richards. 
The  Past  and  Future  of  Mexico.     Chas.  H.  Shinn. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine.     Hon.  Wm.  L.  Scruggs. 
The  State  of  Franklin.     Lawrence  F.  Bower. 
Necessity   of  Recurring   to  Fundamental    Principles.      F.  A. 

Becher. 
Evolution  of  Names.     Thos.  M.  Maxwell, 
Henry  AVard  Beecher's  District  School. 
John  Adams  as  a  Schoolmaster. 

Magazine  of  Western  History. 
Our  Early  Troubles  with  the  French.     T.J.  Chapman. 
The  State  of  Washington.     II.     W.F.Prosser. 
The  Mothers  of  '76.     Rev.  Howard  Duffleld. 

Month. 
The  Encyclical  and  the  Economists.     Rev.  H.  Lucas. 
Mr.  Calderon  and  St.  Elizabeth.    Rev.  8.  F.  Smith. 
Among  the  Slaves  in  Africa. 

A  Contribution  on  Hypnotism.     Rev.  H.  Marchant. 
Irish  Worthies  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.     Father  Henry  Fltz- 
simon.     Rev.  Edmund  Hagan. 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North  Country  Lore  and   Legend. 
Dorothy  Wordsworth.     M.  S.  Hardcastle. 

Men  of  Blark  Twixt  Tweed  and  Tyne.     George  Grey ;  Robert 
Grey,  D.  D. ;  Gilbert  and  George  Grey.     Richard  Welford. 

Monthly  Packet. 
Women's  Work  Amongst  the  Poor.     Sophia  Lonsdale. 
Finger  Posts  in  Faery  Land.     Cristabel  R.  Coleridge. 

Murray's  Magazine. 
Some  Thoughts  on  Modern  Poetry. 
Lewis  Morris. 
Personal  Recollections  of  Four  Russians  (Constantin,  Nicholas. 

SkobelefF,  Ignatieff.)    Hon.  C.  K.  Tuckerman. 
A  Winter  Jaunt  to  Norway.     Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie. 
Social  Bath  in  the  Last  Century.     Mrs.  A.  Phillips. 
Adam  L.  Gordon,  Australian  Poet. 

The  Menorah  Monthly. 
What  Is  the  Christian  Church  Doing? 
What  Is  Life?    Prof.  Henry  A.  Mott. 
Moors,  Jews  and  Germans  in  America.     Dr  K  Kohler 
Beginning  of  Neo-Hebraic  Poetry  and  of  Science.    G.  Karpeles. 

The  Missionary  Herald. 
Development  of  the  East  Central  African  Mission. 
Amtab,  Central  Turkey.     Myra  A.  Proctor. 


An  Advancing  Work  Demands  Larger  Supplies.    J.  C.  Perkins. 
The  Proclamation  of  the  Gospel  the  Truest  Philanthropy. 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  'World. 
Missionary  Money — Quality  and  Quantity.     A.J.Gordon. 
Herrnhut:  The  Home  of  Moravian  Missions.     D.  L.  Pierson. 
The  Present  Crisis  of  Missions. 
The  Epoch  of  Organization. 
The  <  pium  Curse.     J  E.  Mathieson. 
The  Political  Check  in  Japan.    D.  S.  Spencer. 

The  National  Review. 
Five  Years  of  Resolute  Government. 
The  Eton  Jubilee.     Arthur  C.  Benson. 
After  the  Galleries:  A  Studio  Talk. 
Police  Work  in  Ceylon.     Miss  Gordon  Gumming. 
The  First  Handel  Festival.     R.  Edgcumbe. 
To-day  in  Morocco.     Capt.  Rolleston. 
The  Farmer  Monk.     N.  E.  R.  Dowling. 
Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Oliphant.     Mrs.  A.  Phillips. 
The  Diet  of  Great  Men.     A.  J.  H.  Crespi. 

Nature  Notes. — June. 
On  the  Increase  and  Decrease  of  Certain  Birds.     O.  V.  Aplln. 
New  Englander  and  Yale  Review. 

The  "Antigone"  in  New  Haven. 
Our  Little  Eirenicon.     Leonard  W.  Bacon. 
Ibsen's  Latest  Work:  "Hedda  Gabler."    W.L.Cross. 
Thangbrand  in  the  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn."   W.  H.  Carpenter. 
Dr.  Ladd's  Introduction  to  Philosophy.     J.  E.  Russell. 
Prof.  Drummond's  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.     H.  N. 
Goodwin. 

The  New  England  Magazine. 
The  State  of  Maine.     Hon.  Nelson  Dingley.  Jr. 
The  Municipal  Threat  in  National  Politics.    J.  C.  Adams. 
The  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia.     Katherine  L.  Parsons. 
The  Armitage  Anniversaries.     C.  W.  Coleman. 
A  Brief  for  Continental  Unity.     W.  B.  Harte. 
The  BatSle  at  High  Bridge.     Edward  T.  Bouv6. 
Emerson's  Views  on  Reform.     Wm.  M.  Salter. 
Recollections  of  an  Old  Slaveholder.     II.     M.  V.  Moore. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

Dissent  at  the  May  Meetings.     Rev.  G.  S.  Reaney. 
The  Art  of  Reading  as  Applied  to  the  Clergy. 
S.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham  and  His  Order. 
Childhood  in  Art.     Theodore  Child. 

The  New  Review. 
Two  Aspects  of  the  New  Education  Bill : 

1.  By  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

2.  By  E.  Lyulph  Stanley. 

The  "Spiritual  Essence  in  Man."    Edward  Clodd. 
White  Slavei-y  in  Turkey.     C.  K.  Tuckerman. 
Model  (Jity;  or,  Reformed  London.     IV.     Lighting. 

1.  Electricity.     Lord  Rayleigh. 

2.  Gas.     E.  Vincent. 
Hyperboreans  of  To-day.     Francis  Prevost. 
On  the  Right  of  Revolution.     Coimt  Tolstoi. 
Guy  de  Maupassant:  A  Sketch.     Mile.  B.  de  Bury. 
Photography  of  the  Heavens.     Camille  Flammarion. 
The  Science  of  the  Drama.     H.  A.  Jones  and  S.  Gi-undy. 

Nineteenth    Century. 
Gambling  and  the  Law.     J.  F.  Stephen. 
The  Army  as  a  Public  Department.     George  Chesney. 
Woodlands.     Herbert  Maxwell. 
A  Fair  Taxation  of  Ground-Rents.     R.  Hunter. 
Pasquale  de  Paoli :  A  Study.     W.  F.  Lord. 
The  Industries  of  Ancient  India.     Rajah  M.  Manohar. 
The  Wild  Women.     No.  I.     As  Politicians.     Mrs.  L.  Linton, 
A  Labor  Inquiry.     H.  H.  Champion. 
1799:  A  Rustic  Retrospect.     Rev.  Dr.  Jessop. 
How  to  Utilize  the  Naval  Volunteers.     H.  O.  A.  Forster. 
The  Congregationalist  Council.     J.  G.  Rogers. 
The  Poet  of  the  Klephts.     Rennell  Rodd. 
The  "Commonwealth  of  Australia."    (i.  H.  Reid. 
Sir  John  Macdonald  on  Imperial  Federation.     S.  B.  Boulton. 

The  North  American  Review. 
My  Views  of  Philanthropy.     Baron  de  Hirsch. 
The  Farmer's  Discontent.     President  of  the  Alliance. 
The  Farmer  on  Top.     Erastus  Wiman. 
Domestic  Service  in  England.     Emily  Faithful!. 
Loafing  and  Laboring.     The  Late  E.  P.  Whipple. 
A  New  Variety  of  Mugwump.     Dorman  B.  Eaton. 
The  Inheritance  of  Property.     Richard  T.  Ely. 
English  Universities  and  Colleges.     Edward  A.  Freeman. 
Industrial  and  Financial  Co-operation.     F.  B.Thurber. 
The  Relations  of  Literature  to  Society.     Amelia  E.  Barr. 
The  Art  of  Magic.     Chevalier  Herrmann. 
The  Theological  Crisis.     Rev.  Chas.  A.  Briggs. 
Can  Lying  be  Justified?    Ella  S.  Cummins. 
To  Women  Not  Dumb.     E.  I.  Stevenson. 
Selfishness  as  a  Preservative.     Junius  Henri  Bro^vne. 
Middle- Aged  Women.     Kate  G.Wells. 
Weeping  Pugilists.     E.P.Jackson. 
The  Future  of  Marriage.    John  L.  Heaton. 
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Our  Day.— June. 

Anti-American  Canadian  Catholic  Conventions.     C.E.Amaron. 

Unmixed  Self-Riile  for  Cities.     Stnator  Kassett. 

American  Municiiial  Reform.     C.  C.  Bonney. 

Are  Americans  Becoming  Ambitious? 

Boston  3[on<iay  Lectures.    Joseph  Cook. 

International  Aid  for  the  Jews.     Cyrus  Hamlin. 

Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Russia. 

Manifold  Worth  of  the  Sabbath.    W.  F.  Crafts. 

"Wickedness  of  LicensiUR  the  Liquor  Traffic. 

Unsolved  Southern  Troblems.    Joseph  Cook. 

Outing. 
Beyond  the  INIetropolis  of  tne  Mountains.    Emest  Ingersoll. 
Rowing  as  a  Recreation  for  Women.     Chase  Mellen. 
Boating  Life  on  the  Upper  Thames.    F.  C.  Moller. 
A  Chapter  in  Lacrosse.     L     Lionel  Jloses,  Jr. 
Scientific  Tennis  Strokes.    II.    J.  P.  Paret. 
With  Rod  and  Line  Through  Ireland.     T.  Murphy. 
Fishing  Along  the  Pecos,  New  Mexico.     J.  Carnifex. 
Photographing  Foliage.     Ellei-slie  Wallace. 
The  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia.    U.     D.M.Taylor. 
Hurdling.     M.W.Ford. 
American  Polo.     I.  Lawrence  Timpson. 
A  Sketch  of  American  Bicycling  and  Its  Founder.     C.E.Pratt. 

The  Overland   Monthly. 
The  California  Lakes.     Charles  H.Shinn. 

The  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.     Edward  S.  Holden. 
The  Real  Artemiis  ^\'ard.     Enoch  Knight. 
A  Sheep  Station  in  Western  Australia.     F.  P.  Lefroy. 

The  Pedagogical  Seminary. 
Notes  on  the  Study  of  Infants.    G.  Stanley  Hall. 
Contents  of  Children's  Minds  on  Entering  School. 
The  Study  of  Adolescence.     Wm.  H.  Burnham. 
Moral  and  Religious  Training  of  Children  and  Adolescents. 
Children's  Lies.     G.  Stanley  Hall. 

Observations  of  Children  at  the  Worcester  Normal  School. 
Anthropological  Investigations  in  Schools.    F.  Boas. 

The  Photo-American  Review. 
Photography  in  the  Marine  Tropics.     E.  Van  de  Warker. 
Comparative  Notes  on  Lantern  Slides.    A.  C.  Mercer. 
Stereoscopic  Effects  with  the  Lantern.     O.  S.  Teall. 
Development  of  Photographic  Plates.    S.  W.  Burnham. 
Development  in  the  Dark  Room.     T.B.  Collier. 
Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  on  Hydrochinon.    J.  H.  Stebbins,  Jr. 

Poet-Lore. 
The  Wandering-.Tew  Legend.     Prof.  R.  G.  Moulton. 
The  Text  of  Shakespeare.     Horace  H.  Furness. 
The  Plot  of  "As  You  Like  It."    C.  A.  Wurtzburg. 
The  Secret  of  Pipa's  Power.  C.J.Woodbury. 
A  Deterioration  of  the  Stage.     Morris  Ross. 
Ruskin  on  Wages.     Wm.  G.  Kingsland. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 
Wool  Spinning  and  Weaving.     S.  N.  I).  North. 
Man  and  the  (ilaeial  Period.    Prof.  (i.  F.  Wright. 
Sanitai-y  Improvement  in  New  York.     Gen.  Emmons  Clark. 
Deportment  of  Savage  Negroes.     Paul  Reichard. 
Pollen:  Its  Development  and  Use.     J.F.James. 
The  3Ieteoritic  Hypothesis.     J.  Ellard  Gore. 
Our  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.     C.L.  Parsons. 
A  Coming  Solution  of  the  Currency  Question.     C.S.Ashley. 
Scientific  Dreams  of  the  Past.     Albert  de  Rochas. 
The  Colors  of  Letters.     David  Starr  Jordan. 
Animal  and  Plant  Lore.     IV.     Mrs.  F.  D.  Bergen. 
Hoffding's  Outlines  of  Psychology. 
The  Quianganes  of  Luzon.     Prof.  F.  Blumentritt. 
On  the  Wings  of  the  Wind.     (The  S<(Uirting  Cucumber.) 
Sketch  of  George  Catlin.     (With  portrait.) 

Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 

Charles  Bradlaugh.     Thomas  Burt. 

"The  Light  of  the  World."    H.  S.  Foster. 

Reverence:  Its  Nature  and  Culture.     W.  .Johnson. 

The  Province  and  Value  of  Doubt.     W.  Raistrick. 

Thomas  Binney.     AllxM't  A.  Birchenough. 

Browning's  Attitude  towards  Christianity.     J.  Forster. 

Modern  Hinduism.     II.     J.  Ashworth. 

Some  Elements  of  Pulpit  Power.     B.  D.  Thomas. 

St.  John's  Gospel   in  Relation  to   the  Synoptic  Gospels.      M. 

.Iohnsf)n. 
The  Joyanev  of  .lews.     Thomas  Parsons. 
The  Natural  History  of  the  English  Bible. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. 
The  Academic  St\idy  of  Political  Economy.     C.  F.  Dur.bni'. 
The  Doctrine  of  Rent,  and   tlie   Residual   Claimant  Theory    of 

Wages.     Francis  A.Walker. 
A  Contril)ution  to  the  Theory  of  Railway  Rates.  F.W.Taussig. 
Co-o])erative  Insurance  and  Endowment  Schemes.     W.M.Cole. 
The  Single  Tax  and  the  lmi)ot  Uniciue.     Chas. Gide. 
The  Driven-well  Patent.     W.C.Dodge. 

Recent  Progress  of  Profit-Sliariiig  Al)road..  David  Kinley. 
American  .Judges  atul  the  Interests  of  Labor.  .I.B.Thayer. 
On    Emigration    from    the    Eunopeau    Point  of    View.     E.  von 

I'hilippovich. 


Quiver. 

A  Simday  in  Norway.     A.  B.    Bonner. 
Through  the  Closed  Gates.     Laura  Bridgman. 

Scribner's    Magazine. 
Speed  in  Ocean  Steamers.     A.  E.  Seaton. 
Starting  a  Parliament  in  Japan.     John  H.  Wiginore. 
Izard  Hunting  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees.     E.  Van  Dyke. 
Outlawry  on  tlie  Mexican  Border.     James  E.  Pilcher. 
An  Old  Danish  Town.     Jacob  A.  Riis. 
The  Haunts  of  the  Black  Sea  Bass.     Chas.  F.  Holder. 
An  Engineer's  Glimpse  of  Hayti.     Foster  Crowell. 

Strand  Magazine. — June. 
How  the  Blind  Are  Educated.     Edward  Salmon. 
Portraits  of  Celebrities. 

Huniors  of  the  Post  Office.    II.    With  facsimiles. 
Celebrated  Beauties. 
A  Nigiit  in  an  Opium  Den. 
The  State  of  tlK>  'Law  Courts.     III.     The  Bar. 
The  Home  for  Lost  Dogs. 

Sun  Magazine. 

Advancement  of  the  Modern  Jews  in  Europe. 
"Makers  of  Music"— Berlioz.     R.  F.  Sharp. 
Thackeray:  The  Man  and  the  Novelist.     G.  B.  Smith. 
The  Public  Records  of  Great  Britain.     Andrew  T.  Sibbald. 
Three  Representative  Heroines  in  Fiction.     G.  Mount. 

Sunday  at  Home. 
The  Heavenly  Foot  Society.     (China.) 
Black  America.     Dr.  Aubrey. 

Religious  Life  and  Thought  in  France.     V.    Protestant  Pro- 
gress. VI.  Protestantism  in  Relation  to  the  Nation. 
John  A'Lasco :  The  Reformer  of  Poland. 
The  Devotional  Poems  of  John  G.  Whittier.     Lily  Watson. 

Sunday  Magazine. 
Some  Impressions  of  Florence.     Mrs.  Charles  Garnett. 
Opportunities  in  Life.    The  late  Archbishop  of  York. 
Reminiscences  of  Dr.  Magee.     Rev.  B.  Waugh. 
The  Shadwell  Hospital  for  Children.     Mrs.  J.  S.  "SVortley. 

Temple  Bar. 
Reminiscences  of  Sir  Richard  Burton. 
R.  S.   V.  P.       Poem. 
Wayfaring  by  the  Upper  Dordogne. 
If  tar  in  a  Harem. 

Theatre. 

Some  Stage  Frights.     A.  J.  Daniels. 

Photographs:  Miss  Marion  Terry  and  Mr.  John  Mason  in  "The 

Idler." 
The  Chevalier  Scovell. 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 
Sculpture  in  the  Poyal  Academy.  Stylus. 
The  Meteorological  Office  in   London:    Is  it  worth  £15,000  a 

year?    Hugh  Clement. 
Lorenzo  Niles  Fowler  (Phrenologist). 

The  Treasury. 
Biblical  Teachings  and  Modern  Methods.     E.J. Wolf. 
Rev.  Albert  Barnes.     T.  L.  Cuyler. 

Theological  Thought  in  Germany.     George  H.  Schodde. 
Christ's  Second  Coming.    John  Hall. 

The  United  Service. — June. 

The  Efficiency  of  the  Army.     A.D.Schenck. 
Reorganization  of  the  Personnel  of  the  Navy.     J.  C.  Wilson. 
History  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate  "Constitution."    H.  D.  Smith. 
Armv  "Reorganization.     By  an  Army  Officer. 
The  inter-continental  Railway.     R.  M.  G.   Brown. 
General  Sherman.     III.     Conclusion.  Gen.  Wolselev. 
Cavalry  on  the  Battle  Field.     Capt.  F.  N.  Maude. 
Naval  Prize  in  War.     I.     Capt.    C.  E.  Johnstone.  R.  N. 
Suggestions  for  Inijtroving  Volunteer  Infantry.     III. 
The  Clerical  Estal)lishment  of  the  War  Office. 
The  War  Training  of  the  Navy.     Capt.  G.  Noel,  R.  X. 
The  Recruiting  Question.     IV. 

University  Correspondent. — .June. 
Plato  Posthumous.     (Translation  of  a  hitherto  unknown  Plato 
MS.) 

■Westminster  Review. 
Abraham  Lincoln.     II.     Theoiiore  Stanton. 
The  New  Darwinism.     J.  T.  Cunningham. 
London:  Past  and  Present. 
Theological  Evolution.     W.  M.  W.  Call. 
Domestic  Servants  in  Atistralia.     Mary  S.  Evans. 
Is  Imperial  Federation  a  Chimera?    Wm.  Lobbau. 
Plain  Words  about  Dancing.     .lames  Oliphant. 
The  Jews  and  the  Bible.     Julian  Cohen. 

Work. 
Photograpliic  Tents. 
Wire  Work  in  All  Its  Branches. 
A  Porch  for  a  Cottage  or  Small  Villa. 
Earrings  an<l  Other  (Ornaments  for  the  Ear. 
How  'lo  Make  a  Thermometer. 


INDEX  TO   PERIODICALS. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  this  Index. 


A. 
A.A.P.S. 

A.  C. 
A.  C.  Q. 
All  W. 
A.  M. 
Ant. 
A.  Q. 

A.  R. 
Arg. 
As. 
Ata. 
Bank. 
Bel.  M. 
Black. 
Bk.  -wm. 

B.  O.  P. 

B.  T.  J. 
C. 

Cal.  R. 
Cape  I.  M. 

C.  F.  M. 
Chap. 
Chavit. 
Ch.  Mis.  I. 

Ch.  M. 
Ch.  Q. 
C.  J. 
C.  M. 
Cos. 
C.  R. 
Crit.  R. 
C.  S.  J. 

C.  W. 
D. 

D.  R. 
Econ.  J. 
Econ.  R. 
Ed.  E. 
Ed.  R. 
Ed.  U.  S. 

E.  H. 
E.  I. 

E.  R. 
Esq. 
Ex. 
F. 
Fi. 

F.  R. 

Q.  G.  M. 


Arena. 

G.  B. 

Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 

G.  M. 

Political  and  Social  Science. 

G.  0.  P. 

Australasian  Critic. 

G.  T. 

Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

G.  W. 

All  the  World. 

Help. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

Harp. 
High.  M. 

Antiquary. 

Asiatic  Quarterly. 

Horn.  R. 

Andover  Review. 

H.  M. 

Argosy. 

H.  R. 

Asclepiad. 

Hy. 

Atalanta. 

Ig- 

Bankers'  Magazine. 

I.  J.  E. 

Belford's  Magazine. 

I.  N.  M. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bookworm. 

In.  M. 

Boy's  Own  Paper. 

Ir.  E.  R. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

Ir.  M. 

Conihill. 

J.  Ed. 

Calcutta  Review. 

Jew  Q. 

Cai)e  Illustrated  Mag. 

J.  R.  C.  I 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

Chaperone. 

Jur.  R. 

Chautauquan. 

K.  0. 

Church  3Iissionary  Intelligen- 

Lad. 

cer  and  Record. 

L.  A.  H. 

Church  Monthly. 

Lamp. 

Church  Quarterly  Review. 

L.  H. 

Chambei's'  Journal. 

Lipp. 

Century  Magazine. 

Long. 

Cosmopolitan. 

L.  Q. 

Contemporary  Review. 

L.  T. 

Critical  Review. 

Luc. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

Lud.  JI. 

Catholic  World. 

Ly. 

Dial. 

M. 

Dublin  Review. 

Mac. 

Economic  Journal. 

M.  A.  H. 

Economic  Review. 

M.  C. 

Education  (England). 

Educational  Review. 

Men. 

Education  (United  States). 

Mind. 

English  Historical  Review. 

Mis.  R. 

English  Illustrated. Magazine. 

Miss.  H. 

Edinburgh  Review. 

M.  N.  C. 

Esquiline. 

Mon. 

Expositor. 

M.  P. 

Forum. 

M.  R. 

Fireside. 

Mur. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

M.  W.  H. 

Goldthwaite's      Geographical 

Magazine. 

N.  A.  R. 

Great  Britain. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Girl's  Own  Paper. 

Great  Thoughts. 

(iood  Words. 

Help. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

Highland  Monthly. 

Homiletic  Review. 

Home  Maker. 

Health  Record. 

Hygiene. 

Igdrasil. 

luternaf  1  Journal  of   Ethics. 

Illustrated  Naval  and  Military 
Magazine. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 

Iri.sh  Ecclesiastical  Record. 

Irish  Monthly. 

Journal  of  Education. 

Jewish  Quarterly. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

■Juridicial  Review. 

King's  Own. 

Ladder. 

Lend  a  Hand. 

Lamp. 

Leisure  Hour. 

Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Longman's  Magazine. 

London  Quarterly  Review. 

Ladies'  Treasury. 

Lucifer. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 

Lyceum. 

Month. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Magazine  of  Am.  History. 

Monthly  Chronicle  of  North 
Country  Lore  and  Legend. 

Menorah  Monthly. 

Mind. 

Missionary  Review  of  World. 

Missionary  Herald. 

Methodist  New  Connexion. 

Monist. 

Monthly  Packet. 

Methodist  Review. 

Murray's  Magazine. 

Magazine  of  Western  His- 
tory. 

North  American  Review. 


Q- 


Nat.  Nationalist. 

Nat.  R.        National  Review. 

N.  C.  Nineteenth  Century. 

N.  E.  New  Englander. 

N.  E.  M.      New  England  Magazine. 

New  R.        New  Review. 

N.  H.  Newbery  House  Magazine. 

N.  N.  Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Paternoster  Review. 

Palestine  Exploration   Fund. 

People's  Friend. 
iV.  R.  Photo-American  Review. 

Photographic  Quarterly. 

Photographic  Review. 

Phrenological  Magazine. 

Poet  Lore. 

Parents'  Review. 

Presbyterian    and    Reformed 
Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

Quiver. 

Quarterly  Jour,  of  Economics. 
J.  G.  S.  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Sun. 
M.Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Sydney  Quarterly. 

Temple  Bar. 

Timehri. 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 

Treasury. 

United  Service. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

Westminster  Review. 

Young  England. 

Young  Man. 


O. 
O.  D. 

O.  M. 
Pater. 
P.  E.  F, 
P.  F. 
Photo 
Photo, 
Photo.  R. 
Phren.  M, 
P.  L. 
P.  R. 
P.  R.  R. 

P.  S. 
P.  S.  Q. 
Psy.  R. 

Q. 

Q.  J.  Econ 

Q    -    '-   - 


Q.  R. 

S. 
Scot. 


G. 


Scot.  R. 
Scots. 
Scrib. 
Str. 

Sun.  M. 
Sun.  H. 
Syd.  Q. 
T.  B. 
Tim. 
Tin. 
Treas. 
U.  S. 
U.  S.  M. 
W.  P.  M. 

W.  R. 

Y.  E. 
Y.  M. 


[It  has  been  found   necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language, 
articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  June  numbers  of  periodicals. 


All  the 


Action  and  Acting,  J.  Spencer  Kennard,  HomR. 
Adams,  John,  as  a  Schoolmastei-,  MAH. 
Adolescence,  The  Study  of.  W.  H.  Burnham,  PSem. 
Adolescents,  Moral  and  Religious  Training  of  Children   and, 

P.-em. 
.Ionian  Punishment,  Rev.  W.E.  Manly,  A. 
Africa : 

Rabies,  Afrieana,  AQ. 

Stray  Thoughts  on  South  Africa,  FR. 

With  King  (Tungunhana,  D.  Doyle,  FR, 

Among  the  Slaves  in  Africa,  M. 

The  Diamond  Fields  of  South  Africa,  Cos. 
Agassiz,  The  Glacial  Lake,  R.  S-  Tarr,    GGM.     June. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  Our,  C.  L.  Parsons,  PS. 
A'Lasco.  John,  SunH. 
Albani.  Mme.,  Portraits  of,  Str,  June. 
Albertinelli,  Bartolommeo  and,  T.Cole,  CM. 
American  Changes,  Some,  J.  W.  Gerard,  Lipp. 
Americanisms,  Briticisms  and,  Brander  Matthews,  Harp. 
American  Municipal  Reform,  C.C. Bonney,  OD.     June. 
Americans  Becoming  Ambitious,  Are,  OD.    June. 
Animal  and  Plant  Lore,  Mrs.  F.  D.  Bergen,  PS. 
Anthropological  Investigations  in  Schools,  PSem. 
Antigone,  The,  in  New  Haven,  NE. 
Aristides,  The  "Apology"  of,  G.T.Stokes,  CR. 
Aristotle  Papyrus,  A.  Rankiue,  LH. 


Arkansas,  Plantation  Life  in,  Octave  Thanet,  AM. 
Armies : 

Studies  in  Tactical  Progress  for  twenty-five  years.  Black. 

The  Army  as  a  Public  Department,  Gen.  G.  Cheainey,  NC. 

Cavalry  on  the  Battle-field,  USM. 

U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  E.  S.  Holden,  OM. 

The  Efficiency  of  the  Army.  A.  D.  Schenck,  US. 

Army  Reorganization,  by  an  Army  Officer,  US. 
Armitage  Anniversaries,  The,  C.  W.  Coleman,  NEM. 
Astronomy : 

Astronomy  as  Taught  by  Academy  Pictures,  K. 

Photography  of  the  Heavens,  C.  Flammarion,  NewR. 

The  Story  of  a  Long  Inheritance,  W.  M.  Davis,  AM. 

A  Lunar  Landscape,  Edward  S.  Holden,  CM. 
"As  You  Like  It",  The  Plot  of,  C.  A.  Wurtzburg,  PL. 
Australia: 

Sir  H.  Parkes  on  the  Union  of  the  Australias,  CR. 

The  Credit  of  Australia,  G.B.Powell,  FR. 

The  (Commonwealth  of  Australia,  G.  H.  Reid,  NC. 

Complying  the  Exploration  of  Australia,  GGM. 

Domestic  Servants  in  Australia,  WR. 

A  Sheep  Station  in  Western  Australia,  F.  P.  Lefroy,  OM. 
Austrian  Statesmen,  LH. 
Autographs,  Miss  J.  A.  Taylor  on.  Long. 
Avon,  The  Warwickshire,  A.T.Quiller-Couch,  Harj). 
Baksheesh,  A  Gaze  on,  Mac. 
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Cuba,  The  Future  of,  F.  A.  Burr,  Lipp. 
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Three  Representative  Heroines  of,  S. 

Recent  French  Novels,  Black. 

English  Railway  Fiction,  Agnes  Repplier,  AM. 
Fishes,  Underground  Distribution  of.  GGM. ,  June. 
Fishing  Along  the  Pecos,  New  Mexico,  J.Carnifex,  O. 
Flade,  The  Fate  of  Dietrich,  G.  L.  Burr.  AHA. 
Florence,  Some  Impressions  of,  Mrs.  C.  Garnett,  SunM. 
Forestry,  LAH. 

ForsytH  Technical  College,  Ed. 
Fowler,  Lorenzo  Niles,  Tin. 
France,  Religious  Life  and  Thought  in,  SunH. 
Franklin,  The  State  of,  L.  F.  Bower,  MAH. 
French,  Bishop,  ChMisI. 
French,  Our  Early  Troubles  with,  MWH. 

Fruit  Growing  in  California,  Pioneer,  W.N.Thompson,  BelM^ 
Fundamental  Principles,  Necessity  of  Recurring  to,  MAH. 
Gambling  and  the  Law,  J.F.Stephen,  NC. 
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Heavenly  Foot  Society,  The  (China),  SunH. 
Hewson,  William,  F.  R.S.,  As,  Mav. 
High  Bridge,  The  Battle  at,  E.T.  Bouv6,  NE^I. 
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History,  The  Philosophic  Aspects  of ,  AHA. 
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Holland:  Xymegen,  an  old  Town  in,  R.Blonifield,  EI. 
Holmes,   Oliver  Wendell,  Geo.  Wni.  Curtis,  Harp;  Geo.  Stew- 
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Hyperboreans  of  To-day,  F.  Prevost,  NewR. 
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Immoralities.  (Jraded,  AR. 
Immorality,  Vice  and,  R.W".  Black,  IJE. 
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The  Little  Wives  of  India,  HM,  June. 

The  Industries  of  Ancient  India,  NC. 

A  Colonial  Policy  for  India,  AQ. 

The  Lepers  of  India,  L.  Palmer,  KO. 
Indian  Campaigns,  Gen.  Miles's,  G.W.Baird,  CM. 
Inebriety,  Modern  Methods  of  Training,  Chaut. 
Infants,  Notes  on  the  Study  of,  G.  S.  Hall,  PSem. 
Ireland:  The  Prospect  of  Irish  Home  Rule,  ACQ. 
Insurance,  Co-operative,  W.M.Cole.  QJEcon. 
Iowa,  Horace  Boies,  Governor  of,  F.  W.  Lehmann,  BelM. 
Izard  Hunting  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  P.  van  Dyke,  Scrib. 
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An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan,  J.  LaFarge,  CM. 

Starting  a  Parliament  in  Japan,  J.  H.  Wigmore,  Scrib. 

Japan  Described  by  a  Japanese,  Y.  Wada,  GGM,  June. 

Starting  a  Parliament  in  Japan,  Scrib. 
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Jews,  Moors,  and  Germans  in  America,  K.  Kohler,  Men. 

Advancement  of  the  Modern  Jews  in  Europe,  S. 

Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Russia,  OD. 

International  Aid  for  the  Jews,  C.  Hamlin,  OD. 

The  Jews  and  the  Bible,  J.Cohen,  WR. 

The  Wandering  Jew  Legend,  R.  G.  Moulton,  PL. 
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Profit-sharing,  J.  T.  Grey,  KO. 

A  Labor  Inquiry,  H.  H.  Champion,  NC. 
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Shall  France  Have  an  Eight-Hour  Day?    Chaut. 

American  Judges  and  Interests  of  Labor.  QJEcon. 
Laboring,  Loafing  and,  E.  P.  Whipple.  NAM. 
Lacrosse,  A  Chapter  in,  I. ,  Lionel  Moses,  J. 
Land  Transfer  Reform,  J.  W.  Jenks,  AAPS. 
Law  Courts,  The  State  of  the,  Str,  June. 
Leo  XIII.,  Pope,  Encyclical  Letter  of,  ACQ. 
Lepers  of  India  The,  L.  Palmer,  KO. 
Lies,  Children's,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  .  Sem. 
Life,  What  is?    Henry  Mott,  Men. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  Theo.  Stanton,  'WR. 
Lincoln,  Greeley's  Estimate  of,  CM. 
Linskill.  Miss,  John  Hutton,  GW. 

Liquor  Traffic,  Wickedness  of  Licensing  the,  J.  Cook.  OD. 
Literature,  The  Relations  of,  to  Society,  E.  Barr,  NAM. 
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Tlie  Lighting  of  London,  NewR. 

London :  Past  and  Present,  WR. 

London— Saxon  and  Norman,  Walter  Besant,  Harp. 

The  Meteorological  Office  in  London,  Tin. 

Two  london  Prisons,  G.  Millin,  LH. 
Luzon,  The  Quinanganes  of,  F.  Blumentritt,  PS. 
Lying  Be  Justified,  Can,  Ella  S.  Cummins,  NAM. 
Lyric  and  Dramatic  Matters,  Thoughts  on,  Fred  Lyster,  BelM. 
Macdonald,  Sir  John,  J.  G.  Colmer,  FR. 
Macdonald,  Sir  John,  on  Imperial  Federation,  FR. 
Mackinac,  The  Fairy  Isle  of,  W.  C.  Richards,  MAH. 
Maine,  The  Stat«  of,  N.  Dingley  Jr.  NEM. 
Magee,  Dr.,  Reminiscences  of,   B.  Waugh,  SunM. 
Magic,  The  Art  of.  Chevalier  Herrmann,  NAM. 
Manipur,  Our  Relations  with,  AQ. 
Marriage,  The  Future  of,  J.  L.  Heaton,  NAM. 
Marriage,  The  Mystery  of  Christian,  J.  F.  Loughlin,  ACQ. 
Marriages,  Child,  in  India,  HM,  June. 

Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  The,  II.,  D.M.Taylor,  O. 
Maupassant,  Guy  de,  a  Sketch  of,  NewR. 
Meran,  Margaret  Howitt  on,  GW. 
Meteoric  Hypothesis,  The.  J.  E.  Gore,  PS. 
Meteorological  Office  in  London,  Tin. 
Metropolis  of  the  Mountains.  Beyond  the,  E.  Ingersoll,  O. 
Mexico,  Constitution  of,  B.  Moses,  AAPS. 
Mexico,  The  Past  and  Future  of,  C.  H.  Shinn,  MAH. 
Militia,  The  Massachusetts  Volunteer,  II.,  D.M.Taylor.  O. 
Mirabeau,  Mac. 
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Missionary  Money— Quality  and  Quantity,  A.J.Gordon,  MisR. 

The  Home  of  Moravian  Missions,  D.L.  Pierson,  MisR. 

The  Present  Crisis  of  Missions,  MisR. 

The  Epoch  of  Organization.  MisR. 

The  Political  Check  in  Japan,  D.  S.  Spencer.  MisR. 

Greatness  of  God  in  Christianizing  the  Earth.  ChMisI. 

Development  of  the  East  Central  African  Mission,  MissH. 

Advance  of  Work  Demands  Larger  Supplies,  MissH. 

Proclamation  of  the  Gospel  the  Truest  Pnilanthropy,  MissH. 

Aintab,  Central  Turkey,  Myra  A.  Proctor,  MissH. 
Mob  Injuries,  International  Liability  for,  AAPS. 
Moltke,  Field  Marshal  von,  LH. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  The,  Wm.  L.  Scruggs,  MAH. 
Monte  Carlo,  A  Thousand  Games  at,  EI. 
Montmorency-Laval,  Francis  de,  B.  O'Reilly,  ACQ. 
Moors,  Jews,  and  Germans  in  America,  K.  Kohler,  Men. 
:\Iorality  of  Nations,  The,  W.R.Sorley,  IJE. 
Jlorocco,  The  Truth  about,  AQ. 
Morocco,  To-day  in,  Captain  Rolleston,  NatR. 
Mugwump,  A  New  Variety  of,  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  NAM. 
Municipal  Reform,  American,  C.  C.  Bonney,  OD,  June. 
Music:  Jubilee  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  System,  CR;  GW. 


Names,  Evolution  of,  Thomas  M.  Maxwell,  MAH. 
Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia,  The,  NEM. 
Nature,  Collecting  from,  P.  A.  Graham,  Long. 
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At  the  Admiralty,  CSJ. 

Naval  Prize  in  War,  C.E.Johnstone,  USM. 

Reorganization  of  the  Personnel  of  the  Navy,  US. 

History  of  the  U.S.  Frigate  Constitution,  H.D. Smith,  US. 
Negro  Conference,  The,  LAH. 

Negroes,  Deportment  of  Savage.  Paul  Reichard,  PS. 
Negro  Question,  The,  W.  S.  Scarborough,  A. 
Nevin,  John  Williamson,  Rev.  Wm.F.  Faber,  AR. 
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Norwegian  Independence,  D.  K.  Dodge,  GGM,  June. 
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Novo  Redondo,  The  District  of,  H.  Chatelaine,  GGM. 
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Oliphant,  Laurence,  Black,  Mac. 
Oliphant,  Mr.  Harris  and  Mrs.,  A.Phillips,  NatR. 
Opium  Curse,  The,  J.  E.  Mathieson,  MisR. 
Opium  Den,  A  Night  in  an,  Str,  June. 
Ornithological:  Mid  Boughs  and  Brakes,  Chap. 
Ostrich  Farming  in  California,  Emma  G.Paul,  Cos. 
Outlawry  on  the  Mexican  Border.  J.E.Pilcher.  Scrib. 
Oxford,  Teaching  of  Political  Science  at,    AAPS. 
Paoli,  Pasquale  de,  a  study,  W.  F.  Lord,  NC. 
Paraguay,  The  Republic  of,  Theodore  Child,  Harp. 
Paris :  The  Typical  Modern  City,  Albert  Shaw,  CM. 
Parker,  Minerva,  Architect,  HM,  June. 
Parliament:  Five  Years  of  Resolute  Government,  NatR. 
Pauper  Immigration,  Foreign,    S.  H.  Jeyes,  FR. 
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Persia,  Progress  of,  under  the  Present  Shah,  AQ. 
Philalethes  (Cardinal  Newman),  W.Ward,  CR. 
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Development  in  the  Dark  Room,  PhotoAR. 

Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  on  Hydrochinon,  PhotoAR. 

Photographing  Foliage,  Ellerslie  Wallace,  O. 
Physical  Culture,  Edwin  Checkley,  Lipp. 
Pippa's  Power,  The  Secret  of,  C.J.  Woodbury,  PL. 
Plains,  Across  the,  in  the  Donner  Party  (1840;   CM. 
Plant  Lore,  Animal  an,  Mrs.  F.  D.  Bergen,  PS. 
Plantation  Life  in  Arkansas,  Octave  Thanet.  AM. 
Plutocracy  and  Snobocracy  in  New  York,  Edgar  Fawcett,  A. 
Poetry,  Neo-Hebraic,  The  Beginning  of,  G.  Karpeles,  Men. 
Poetry,  Some  Thoughts  on  Modern,  L.Morris,  Mur. 
Political  Economy  The,  Academic  Study  of,  C.F.Dunbar,  QJ 

Econ. 
Political    Economy,    Progress    of    since    Adam  Smith,   F.  W. 

Newman,  IJE. 
Political  Science,  Teaching  of,  at  Oxford.  AAPS. 
Politics,  The  Disagreeable  Truth  About,  G.  Hepworth,  Chaut. 
Politics,  The  Municipal  Threat  in  National.  NEM. 
Pollen:  Its  Development  and  Use,  J.F.James,  PS. 
Polo,  American,  I,  Lawrence  Timpson.  O. 
Pompeii,  Explorations  in  Ancient,  Chap. 
Portraits  of  Celebrities,  Str,  June. 
Post  Office,  Humors  of  the,  Str,  June. 
Praise  Service,  The  New,  J.  B.  (I'lark,  HomR. 
Prisons,  Two  London,  G.  Millin,  LH. 
Professions  in  the  Colonies,  The,  BOP. 
Profit-sharing,  J. T. Grey,  KO;  LAH. 
Profit-sharing  Abroad,  Progress  of,  D.  Kinley,  QJEcon. 
Prohibition,  Economic  Basis  of,  S.N.Patton. 
Property,  The  Inheritance  of,  R.  T.  Ely,  NAJI. 
Protection,  The  Effects  of,  on  the  Cost  of  Woolens,  BelM. 
Psalms,  The  Believer's  Life  in  the,  R.  S.  Pardington,  HomR. 
Psycliical  Research,  W.F.Barrett,  GW. 
Psychology,  Hoffding's  Outlines  of,  PS. 
Puget  Sound,  Formation  of  Valleys  on,  A.G.  Merwin,   GGM, 

.June. 
Pugilists,  Weeping,  E.  P.  .Jackson,  NAM. 
Race  Question :  Black  America,  Dr.  Aubrey,  SunH. 
Railways: 

Railroad  Development  of  South  America,  GGM. 

The  Theory  of  Railway  Rates,  F.  W.  Taussig,  QJEcon. 

The  Intercontinental  Railway,  R.  M.G.Brown,  US. 

Should  the  Government  Control  the  Railways?  CW.  Davis,  A. 
Reading,  The  Art  of,  as  applied  to  the  Clergy.  NH. 
Religion,  Modern  Conception  of  the  Science  of,  E.  Caird,  IJE. 
Religious  Life  and  Thought  in  France.  SunH. 
Rent,  The  Doctrine  of,  F.  A.  Walker,  QJEcon. 
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Revolution,  On  the  Right  of,  Count  Tolstoi.  XewR. 
Revolutionary  Pleasures  and  Neglected  Crimes,  J.  B.  Buchanan, 

A. 
Riders,  Some  American,  Col. T.  A. Dodge,  Harp. 
Rod  and  Line,    "Witli,  Through  Ireland,  T.  IMiu-phy,  O. 
Rome,  The  Old,  and  the  New,  AV.  J.Stillmau,  AM. 
Rome.  Underground  Christian,  R.  Lauciani,  AM. 
R'lskin  on  Wages,   \V.  (i.Kingsland.  PL. 
R  is-iians.  Personal  Recollections  of  Four,  TVIur. 
S  ibl>ath.  Manifold  AVorth  of  the,  W.  F.  Crafts,  OD. 
Sabbathai,  a  False  Prophet,  Mac. 
Sanitation: 

National  Main  Draining,  As,  May. 

Sanitary  Improvement  in  New  York,  Emmons  Clark,  PS. 
Sardinia,  The  Folk  Tales  of,  E.  S.  Hartland,  OM. 
Schools,  Anthropological  Investigations  in,  PSem. 
Scientific  Dreams  of  the  Past,  Albert  de  Rochas,  PS. 
Sea-Bass.  Black,  The  Haunts  of  the,  Chas.  F.  Holder,  Scrib. 
Sea  Perils  in  Instance  and  Percentage,  LH. 
Selfishness  as  a  Preservative,  J.  11.  Browne,  NAM. 
Self-Rule  for  Cities,  Unmixed,  Senator  Fassett,  OD,  June. 
Senator,  The  Journal  of  a  Pennsylvania,  F.J.Turner,  D. 
Sepulture,  Early  Christian,  Rev.  R.  Seton,  ACQ. 
Servants,  Domestic,   in  Australia,  WR. 
Seventy-si.x:,  The  Motliers  of,  MWH. 
Shadwell  Hospital  for  Children,  SunM. 
Shakespeare,  Tlie  Text  of,  H.  H.  Furness. 
Sheep  Station  In  Western  Australia,  A.F. 
Sherman,  Gen.  Wolseley  on.  USM. 
Shuttleworth,  Interview  with  Prof. ,  GT. 
Single  Tax  and  tlie  Impot  Unique,  C.  Gide,  QJEcon. 
Slaveholder,  Recollections  of  an  Old,  M.  V.  Moore.  NEM. 
Socialism,  Christianity  and,  J.M.Buckley,  Harp. 
Socialism  and  Spiritual  Progress,  Miss  V.D.  Scudder, 
Southern  Problems,  Unsolved,  J.Cook,  OD. 
Speed  in  Ocean  Steamers,  A.  E.  Seaton,  Scrib. 
"Spiritual  Essence  in  Man,"  The,  E.  Clodd,  NewR. 
Stage,  A  Deterioration  of  the,  Morris  Ross,  PL. 
Stage,  A  Stage  View  of  the  Modern,  Rose  Coghlan,  BelM. 
Statesman,  Wanted,   a,  C.  Ransome,  CR. 
Stool  Ball  and  How  to  Play  It,  GOP. 
Submarine  Boats  for  Coast  Defence,  W.S.Hughes,  Cos. 
Sun"s  Song,  The,  C.S.Smith,  AR. 

Swiss  and  American  Constitutions,  The,  W.  D.  McCrackau,  A. 
Switzerland,  The  Neutrality  of,  W.  D.  McCrackan,  AM. 
Talleyrand  and  Posterity,  C.R.Corson,  Lipp. 
Tasmania  and  Her  Prospect.s,  E.  N.  C.   Braddon,  AQ. 
Tea-Planting  in  Ceylon,  David  Kerr,  GGM. 
Telepathy,  Bishop  Courtenay,  Black. 
Tenuis  Strokes,  Scientific,  11. ,  J.  P.  Paret. 
Thackeray:  The  Man  and  the  Novelist  .G.B.Smith,  S. 
Thangbrand  in  the  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  NE. 
Theatres  and  the  Drama : 

A  Deterioration  of  the  Stage,  Morris  Ross,  PL. 


PL. 
.P.Lefroy,  CM. 


AR. 


A  Stage  View  of  the  Modem  Stage.  Rose  Coghlan.  BelM. 
Theological  Crisis,  The,  Rev.  C.  A.  Briggs,  NAM. 
Theological  Evolution,  W.M.W.Call,  WR. 
Theological  Thought  in  Germany,  G.  H.Schodde,  Treas. 
Thompson.  Elizabeth,   the  Philanthropist,  Chaut. 
Thrift  in  England,  Canon  Blackley,  GW. 
Tintoret.  the  Shakespeare  of  Painters,  W.R.Thayer,  AM. 
Tips  and  Gratuities,  Moral  Aspects  of,  IJE. 
Tolstoi,  Count,  on  the  Right  of  Revolution,  NewR. 
Toole,  J.  L. .  Portraits  of.  Str,  June. 
Topolobampo,  Hon.  Wm.  Windom  and  E.F.Boyd.  BelM. 
Topolobampo:  A  Reply  and  a  Defence,  Albert  K.Oweu, 
Trout  Fishing  in  the  Laurentides,  Kit  Clarke,  Cos. 
Tudor,  Elizabeth,  Sarah  Tytler,  GOP. 
Turkey,  White  Slavery  in,  C.  K.  Tuckerman,  NewR. 
Universities  and  Colleges.  English,  E.  A.  Freeman,  NAM. 
Unknown.  The,  II. ,  Camille  Flammarion,  A. 
Utopia,  A  Complete,  A.  Ransom.  GM. 
Vera  Cruz,  a  New  Port  for  Mexico,  Long. 
Vice  and  Immorality,  R.W.  Black,  IJE. 
Vikings,  The.  in  Western  Christendom,  A.W.Moore,  D. 
Volunteers.  Naval,  How  to  Utilize  the,  NC. 
Wages,  Ruskin  on.  W.  G.  Kingsland,  PL. 
Ward,  Artemus,  The  Real,  Enoch  Knight,  OM. 
Warwickshire  Avon,  The,  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch,  Harp. 
Washington,  The  State  of.  II.,  MWH. 
Westmoreland  Statesman,  The,  CJ. 
Whittier,  J.G. .  Devotional  Poems  of ,  SunH. 
Willard,  E.  S. ,  Portraits  of,  Str,  June. 
Windom.  Hon.Wm. .  and  Topolobampo,  E.F.Boyd,  BelM. 
Windthorst,  Rev.  Joseph  Schroeder,  ACQ. 

AVomen  and  Women's  Work: 

Rowing  as  a  Recreation  for  Women,  C.  Mellen,  O. 

A  Women  Architect  (Minerva  Parker),  HM. 

Boating  for  Women,  HM. 

Women's  Work  Amongst  the  Poor,  MP. 

The  Wild  Women  As  Politicians.     NC. 

The  Art  of  Embroidery,  A  G.Radcliflfe.  Cos. 

A  Modern  Cmsade,  The  W.  C.  T.  U. ,  C.  C.  Waddle,  Cos. 

The  Spanish  Creole,  Annie  R.  King.  Chaut. 

The  Woman's  World  of  London.  E.RPennell,  Chaut. 

Woman's  Work  in  .\merica,  Catherine  Hughes,  Chaut. 

Protective  Agenc.v  for  Women  and  Children.  Chaut. 

Objections  to  College  Training  for  Girls.  Chaut. 

What  Support  a  Wife  3Iay  Claim  fi-om  Her  Husband.  Chaut. 

Woman's  Department  in  the  Columbian  Exposition,  Chaut. 

Bliddle-Aged  Women.  Kate  G.  Wells,  NA3I. 

To  Women  not  Dumb,  E.  I.  Stevenson,  NAM. 

The  Art  of  End^roidery,  Alida  G.Radcliflfe,  Cos. 
Woodlands,  Sir  H.Maxwell,  NC. 
Wool  Spinning  and  Weaving.  S.  N.  D.  North.  PS. 
W'oollens,  Effect  of  Protection  on  the  Cost  of,  G.BI.  Sloan,  BelM. 
Wordsworth,  Dorothy,  M.  S.  Hardcastle,  JIC. 


Jhe  puHon  Stamp  Woffcs, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

E 11  b  b  e  r ,  Steel  and 
Metal  Stamps,  Notary 
and  Corporation  Seals, 
Stencil  Plates,  Burn- 
ing Brands,  Check  Pro- 
tectors, Key  and  Bag- 
gage Checks,  Badges, 
&c. 

General  Engraving. 

Fine  Self- Inking 
Stamp,  one  line  25c., 
every  additional  lino 
10  c.  extra.  Dating 
Stamps  from  $100  up. 


Monogram  .Stamps  for  Marking 
Clothing,  Letter  Paper,  &c.,  after 
your  own  design,  only  $1.25,  including 
ink  and  a  wood-cut.  Autograph  Stamp, 
including  wood-cut,  $1.25.  Engraving 
of   Crests,  Coats  of   Arms  a  specialty. 

Estimates  furnished  on  ajiplication. 

wante"^^.  //5  /i//ISS/IU  ST. 


'^  The  ^tory  that  Transformed  tlieWorid; 

OR, 

The  Passion  Play  at  Ober-Ammergau,  1 890." 
By  w.  t.  stead. 


Cloth,  Boards,  Gilt,  Price  $1.25. 


A  permanent  and  unique  memorial  of   ■what  seems 

likely  to  be  the  last  performance  of  the 

Passion  Play  in  Europe. 


T/it'  text,  German  and  English,  has  been  thoroughly  revised. 
In  addition  to  the  reproductions  c/ the  Photographs  o/the  Play,  the 
1'olunie  contains  7'ieius  o/  Oher-Ammergau,  Ettal,  and  neighbor- 
hood,especially  photographed  /or  this  publication,  making  in  all 
jicarly  One  HUNDRED  Illustrations  photographically  reproduced. 

Sent  by  Mail,  Post-paid,  $1.25. 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York. 
JOHNS    HOPKINS    UNIVERSITY, 

BALTIMORE. 


Announcements   for  the  next  academic   year 
arc  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Our  Return  "^'^^  American  nation  for  twenty- five 
to  years  has  turned  its  gaze  inward,  in- 
'  *  ^"'  tent  upon  the  development  of  a  conti- 
nent. The  main  raih-oad  system  is  now  built  and 
the  first  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  nature  for  the 
possession  of  the  wilderness  is  ended.  There  is  vast 
room  for  capital,  labor  and  additional  population  in 
the  further  utilization  of  the  agricultural  and  other 
natural  resovirces  of  America,  but  the  era  of  rapid, 
speculative  conquest  is  now  closed.  In  these  past 
years  there  have  been  many  reasons  given  to  ex- 
plain the  disappearance  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  from  the  high  seas.  And  while  one  and 
another  of  these  reasons  may  have  had  some  justifi- 
cation, it  is  enough  to  recognize  the  one  main  fact 
that  the  United  States  as  a  nation  abandoned  the 
ocean  freighting  business  simply  because  the  inter- 
nal development  of  America  offered  far  better  remu- 
neration to  our  capital  and  our  labor.  The  times 
have  changed  somewhat ;  and  there  are  unmistaka- 
ble marks  of  a  strong  disposition  to  return  to  the 
sea.  The  new  navj',  the  reciprocity  treaties,  and  the 
postal  steamship  subsidy  act  are  among  the  official 
signs.     The  commercial  signs  are  not  less  significant. 


The  Navy 

and  the 

Manoeuvres. 


The  recent  naval  manoeuvres  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  attracted  an  amount  of  atten- 
tion that  could  have  left  no  doubt  as  to 
the  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  squadron  of 
white  war-ships.  Fortunately,  there  have  been 
numerous  instances,  within  a  year  or  two,  to  show 
the  need  of  an  American  navy.  The  Samoan  ditli- 
culties  were  one  ;  the  Chilian  civil  war  has  been 
another ;  the  Bering  Sea  questions  have  afforded 
still  another ;  Central  American  disturbances,  com- 
plicated with  canal  questions,  liave  given  several. 
The  careful  reader  of  Mr.  Bishop's  remarkable  dis- 
cussion, in  this  number  of  the  Review,  of  affairs  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  will  perceive  in  our  relations 
to  that  strategic  group  a  pointed  illustration  of  our 
need  of  a  navy.  It  is  now  conceded  by  all  the 
world  that  we  can  plan  and  build  war-vessels.  The 
newest  of  our  cruisers,  and   tlie  battle  ships  under 


construction,  are  confessedly  the  best  of  their  re 
spective  classes  in  the  world,  the  cruisers  being  the 
fastest  vessels  ever  designed  and  the  battle  ships  be- 
ing- the  most  powerful.  The  United  States  has  no 
aggressive  policy  to  pursue ;  but  its  firmness  and  its 
influence  as  a  peace-keeping  and  a  peace-making 
power  will  be  innneasurably  augmented  by  the 
possession  of  a  navy  that  will  make  the  official 
American  flag  well-known  upon  the  high  seas  of 
the  globe.  Tlie  ijolicy  of  a  new  navy,  to  consist 
largely  of  swift  cruisers,  is  one  to  which  both  great 
political  parties  are  equally  committed ;  and  its 
execution  will  not,  apparently,  be  affected  in  any 
appreciable  manner  by  the  success  or  defeat  of  one 
party  or  tlie  other  next  year. 


The  Commer-  l^^^ing  the  past  month  much  has  been 
ciai  said  of  the  prosjiective  establishment  of 
«''"'e-  ^p^^,  American  steamship  lines,  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  Ocean  Mail  Act.  The  last 
Congress  provided  for  a  scale  of  payments  to  Ameri- 
.can  steamships,  for  the  carrying  of  mails,  that  is 
tantamount  to  a  moderate  subsidy.  It  is  said  that 
this  act,  together  with  the  encouragement  to  Ameri- 
can trade  that  the  reciprocity  treaties  will  afford,  is 
to  result  in  the  great  increase  of  regular  and 
direct  ti'ansit  between  our  ports  and  those  of  Central 
and  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Among 
other  new  lines  projected,  it  is  announced  that 
Western  capital  will  establish  a  strong  fleet  to  sail 
from  Galveston  and  other  Gulf  ports  to  the  chief 
Spanish-American  ports.  There  is  common  agree- 
ment that  it  is  right  and  wise  to  create  an  American 
navy ;  but  there  exist  in  influential  quarters  the 
most  radical  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  propri- 
ety of  stimulating  the  revival  of  our  commercial 
marine  by  a  policy  of  subsidies.  Yet,  from  the 
strictly  naval  point  of  view,  it  might  be  claimed 
that  subsidies  offered  for  the  construction  of  certain 
tyi)es  of  commercial  vessels  as  a  naval  reserve, 
would  be  an  economical  expenditure  of  public 
money.  The  fastest  of  the  Nortli  Atlantic  "liners" 
that  ply  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  are  en- 
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rolled  in  the  British  naval  resei-ve  and  are  paid  an 
annual  sum  that  amounts  to  a  small  interest  on  the 
cost  of  their  construction.  It  is  contested  that  it 
would  be  true  economy  for  the  United  States  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  a  transatlantic  line  or 
two  by  the  offer  of  naval-reserve  payments. 

.  Meanwhile,  it  is  possible  that  the  return 
mliebaclil  ^^  t^^^  United  States  to  the  ocean  carry- 
ing trade  may  be  accomplished  through 
the  rapid  adoption  of  a  wholly  new  model  of 
freighting  craft.  For  a  year  or  two  the  grain  and 
ore  carrying  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  employing, 
in  constantly  increasing  numbei-s,  a  new  form  of 
barge  called  the  "  whaleback "  ;  and  it  has  been 
found  advantageous  to  use  the  same  model  for  the 
propelling  steamer  as  well  as  for  the  towed  barges. 
The  "whalebacks"  are  the  invention  of  Captain 
Alexander  McDougall,  of  Duluth,  and  are  built  at 
West  Superior,  opi)osite  Duluth,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior.  Their  advantages  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows  :  They  have,  of  all  vessels  ever  built,  by  far 
the  largest  carrying  capacity  for  least  cost  of  con- 
struction ;  the  greatest  strength  and  security  Avith 
the  greatest  ease  and  economj^  of  operation  ;  the 
greatest  speed  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  coal. 
It  has  been  perceived,  for  three  yeare,  by  the  most 
discerning  that  the  whalebacks  would  revolutionize 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  great  lakes,  especially  as 
regards  the  lieavy  items  of  traffic  such  as  ore,  coal, 


grain  and  flour,  lumber  and  salt.  But  now  they 
propose  to  enter  aggressively  into  the  ocean  trade. 
The  Charles  W.  Wetmore.  which  has  lately  taken  a 
cargo  of  wheat  from  Dulutli  to  Liverpool,  has  created 
a  profound  sensation  among  shipping  men  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Her  superior  seaworthiness 
was  demonstrated  beyond  all  question.  She  con- 
sumed only  a  third  as  much  coal  in  carrying  her 
(approximately)  100. 000  bushels  of  wheat  as  the 
ordinary  freight  steamer  would  have  required  for  a 
like  service.  The  wlialebacks  are  to  be  built  in  in- 
creasing numbers  at  West  Superior  by  the  American 
Steel  Barge  Company,  from  steel  plates  made  on  the 
ground,  out  Of  Lake  Sui)erior  iron  ore.  And  the 
engines  and  machineiy  are,  also,  all  to  be  made  at 
West  Superior.  It  will  be,  to  many  people,  a  novel 
idea  that  the  typical  water-carriers  of  the  future, 
destined  to  be  known  on  every  sea  and  in  every 
port,  will  liave  been  constructed  in  ship-yards  as 
far  inland  as  Wisconsin  and  I\Iinuesota. 

,  ,      There   is   current  a  mistaken   impression 
From  Lakes  '■ 

to  Sea  that  the  Charles  W.  Wetmore  made  an 
by  Water.  mj|^j.(,]jen  voyage  with  her  cargo  from 
the  docks  at  Duluth  to  the  docks  at  Liverpool ;  and 
that  her  merit  lies  in  lier  having  so  small  a  draft 
that  she  has  settled  the  problem  of  a  water  passage 
from  tlie  (rreat  Lakes  to  the  sea.  Tlie  facts  are  tliat 
the  ^'etvwre,  loaded,  drew  some  fifteen  feet  of 
water.     She   is  265  feet  long,  and  could  not   liave 
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gone  throuo-H  the  lock  of  the  Welland  Canal  if  she 
had  been  a  Imnd's  breadth  longer.  The  amount  of 
grain  loaded  at  the  starting-point  was  only  Go,  000 
bushels,  and  thus  she  was  able  to  pass  through  the 
Welland  Canal,  with  its  depth  of  fourteen  feet. 
With  that  load  she  had  a  clear  passage  through  the 
chain  of  lakes,  and  around  Niagara,  to  Kingston, 
Canada,  at  tlie  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  There  she 
was  obliged  to  put  her  cargo  into  lighters  to  be 
taken  on  again  at  Montreal,  where  the  water  is  deep 
enough  for  the  largest  craft.  Being  much  too  long 
for  the  locks  of  the  canals  around  the  St.  Lawrence 
rapids,  the  Wetmore  "shot"  safely  down, — a  thing 
she  could  not  have  done  with  a  cargo.  At  Montreal 
she  took  an  additional  quantity  of  wheat 
for  the  ocean  ti'ip.  Manifestly,  she  can  never 
go  back  to  the  Lakes  unless  she  is  unriveted 
and  passed  through  the  St.  Lawrence  locks  in 
two  parts.  While,  then,  her  voyage  does 
not  demonstrate  the  present  feasi- 
bility of  direct  water  traffic  between 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  or  Duluth  and 
the  seaports  of  the  old  world,  in  ves- 
sels of  any  considerable  size,  it  is 
unquestionably  stimulating  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  West  of  the  whole 
subject  of  a  route  to  the  sea.  The 
West  declares  for  nothing  sliort  of 
twenty  feet  of  water  from  Duluth  and 
Chicago  to  the  Atlantic,  whether 
by  waj^  of  Albany  and  the  Hudson  and  New  York, 
or  by  way  of  Montreal  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
next  great  passage  for  sea-going  craft,  after  the 
Nicaragua  Canal,  will  be  the  deep-water  channel 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  New  ^  *^^  early  days,  the  Americans  were 
Maritime  In-  an  adventurous  race  whose  seafaring  in- 
cen  wes.  g^JQ^,^;  .^^^as  recognized  as  almost  un- 
equaled  elsewhere.  They  built  the  fastest  ships, 
and  were  the  most  skilful  sailors,  the  most  redoubt- 
able privateersmen  and  pirates,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful traders  in  far-off  ports.  The  tendency  to  a 
renewal  of  maritime  pursuits  is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
passion  for  travel  that  is  making  the  American  the 
most  cosmopolitan  of  men,  and  that  can  but  react 
upon  the  nature  and  spirit  of  our  commercial  activi- 
ties. Tlie  remaikable  growth  of  tliat  noblest  of 
sports,  yachting,  is  also  quite  worthy  of  mention  as  a 
phase  of  this  renewed  cultivation  of  the  sea.  Tlie 
success  of  a  home-planned  and  home-built  yacht 
like  Mr  Herreshoff's  remarkable  achievement,  the 
Gloriana,  is  to  be  counted  with  such  successes  as 
our  naval  experts  liave  achieved  in  the  new  war- 
vessels  and  as  Mr.  McDougall  has  won  in  mer- 
chant-marine architecture, — all  helping  to  inspire 
America  to  resume  her  proper  place  upon  the  water. 
Finalh',  the  completion  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will 
so  vastly  expand  our  coasting  trade  that,  even  if 
there  were  not  many  other  incentives  co-operating, 
this  one  thing  would  of  necessity  re-establish  to  a 
great  extent  the  seafaring  habit. 


THE  AMERICAN  YACHT,  GLORIANA. 

Employment  Certainly  the  shipping  of  tlie  world  "svill 
World's Shin-^^^  taxed  to  its  utmost  throughout  this 
ping.  coming  year  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
oceans  roll  between  the  lands  which  have  sur- 
plus breadstuffs  and  tliose  which  have  surplus 
mouths  to  feed.  So  great  a  shortage  of  crops 
throughout  Europe  has  never  been  known  as  in  this 
year,  1891.  The  French  Avheat  crop  is  little  more 
than  half  the  average ;  the  Russian  wheat  and  rye 
failure  is  the  most  widespread  and  complete  ever 
known  in  that  country ;  tlie  deficiency  is  great  in 
Germany  ;  Great  Britain  will  need  to  import  unusu- 
ally large  quantities  of  breadstuffs  for  consump- 
tion ;  and  Italy,  Belgium,  Spain,  Holland,  and 
Switzei'land  must  eat  little  wheat  bread  this  coming 
year,  or  else  must  import  the  grain  and  flour.  Rus- 
sia, far  from  having  any  food  to  export,  will  buy 
of  other  countries  to  an  extent  only  limited  by  the 
ix)verty  of  the  peojile  and  their  consequent  inability 
to  purchase.  The  ukase  forbidding  the  export  of 
Russian  rye  shows  what  apprehensions  of  a  famine 
exist  in  Russia.  India's  contribution  this  year  can 
be  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Tlie  Danubian  coun- 
tries will  have  a  modest  exportable  surplus,  but  only 
enough  for  a  small  fraction  of  the  demand.  To 
America  the  world  will  look  as  the  land  of  bread. 
We  shall  have,  possibly,  150,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  to  export,  and  it  now  seems  probable  that 
there  will  be  an  unprecedented  foreign  demand  for 
our  maize  as  an  article  of  human  food.  There  are 
regions  in  Europe  which  have  learned  to  use  Ameri- 
can corn  as  an  almost  exclusive  breadstuff ;  and  the 
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be  sold  to  these  iwpulations  whose  trade  is  to  be 
secured  by  the  recii)r()city  policy,  the  additional 
market  will  be  of  very  api)reciable  value  to  our  pro- 
ducers. Every  sign  indicates  the  return  of  prosper- 
ity to  the  American  farmer.  The  political  effect 
of  full  crops  and  high  prices  will  be  observed  with 
keen  interest.  For  it  is  the  farmer,  as  all  men  agree, 
in  whose  hands  are  the  i.ssues  of  American  politics. 

The  parties  are  beginning  to  make  ready 
^''ouS"'  ^^^'  the  electoral  contest  of  1892.  and  per- 
sonalities about  possible  candidates  are 
as  rife  as  thej'  always  are  in  the  j'ear  before  the 
national  conventions.  Mr.  Blaine's  .great  poi)vdarity 
is  one  of  the  obvious  facts  of  the  situation  ;  but  in 
no  way  has  he  indicated  any  willingness  to  be  a 
presidential  candidate.  Apart  from  Mr.  Blaine, 
whose  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  Republican 
party  is  without  a  parallel  in  contemporary  political 
life,  it  is  evident  that  President  Harrison  is  re- 
garded as  the  probable  nominee  of  the  party.  Yet 
there  is  much  to  indicate  a  growth  of  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  single  term.  Efficiency  of  administra- 
tion seems  to  be  impaired  in  the  latter  part  of  a 
term  by  the  constant  pressure  that  party  considera- 
tions bring  to  bear  upon  the  Executive.  At  least 
there  is  a.  cei'tain  jealous  predisposition  to  believe 
that  the  President  is  using  his  vast  power  of 
patronage  with  some  reference  to  his  own  re-elec- 
tion.    President    Arthur    and    President    Cleveland 


GEN.    J.    S.    CLARKSON. 

necessities  of  the  current  year  will  doubtless  teach 
millions  more  to  eat  it.  The  transportation  of  sev- 
eral hvmdred  millions  of  bushels  of  American  cere- 
als to  Europe  will  be  no  light  contract  for  the 
available  ocean  tonnage  now  in  commission. 

American  The  American  farmer,  with  his  magnifi- 
cwdtfielr  f^"*  crops  this  year,  is  in  position  to  ask 
Markets,  the  world  to  pay  him  famine  prices.  It 
should  be  remembered, however,  that  Europe's  ability 
to  buy  must  be  a  ruling  factor  in  the  situation. 
Our  own  laws  have  made  it  the  more  difficult,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  for  Europe  to  find  the 
wherewithal  to  buy  our  suii^lus  bread.  If  the  aver- 
age European,  like  the  average  American,  could 
afford  to  eat  wheat  bread  under  all  circumstances 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  price  of  flour, 
this  would  surely  be  a  bonanza  year  for  American 
farmei's  ;  for  the  competitive  demand  would  make 
wheat  worth  two  or  three  dollars  a  bu.shel,  and 
would  make  corn  worth  more  than  a  dollar  to  the 
}>roducer.  As  matters  stand,  the  farmers  may  count 
confidently  upon  very  good  prices  for  all  the  food 
they  have  to  sell.  The  latest  crop  reports  confirm 
earlier  indications  of  an  extraordinary  yield  of 
staples  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Concur- 
I'ently  with  the  increased  demand  from  Euro])e  come 
the  reciprocity  treaties  that  will  (juickly  ((uadruple 
the  market  for  American  breadstufis  in  the  Sjjanish 
West  Indies.     While  no  vast  quantities  of  tlour  can 
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were  made  the  pointed  subjects  of  such  criticism, 
aud  President  Harrison  is  not  escaping.  The  dig- 
nity of  the  presidential  office  suffers,  when  it  is 
commonly  thought  that  important  places  like  the 
New  York  collectorship  are  used  for  personal  ends, 
even  though  the  imputation  be  groundless.  The 
reorganization  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee puts  in  control  of  the  campaign  machinery  the 
late  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarksou 
of  Iowa,  who  had  already  been  made  President 
of  the  National  League  of  Republican  Clubs.  Mr. 
Clarkson  is  an  Iowa  editor,  of  convictions  and  en- 
thusiasm, the  basis  of  whose  methods  will  be  "edu- 
cational." That  is  to  say,  his  plan  of  campaign 
will  be  the  formation  of  active  Republican  clubs  in 
every  locality  in  the  Union,  with  such  sy.stem  as  to 
insure  the  distribution  of  partj^  literature,  ample 
stump  speaking,  and  plentj'  of  missionary  work. 
These  methods  are  preciselj'  those  that  the  great 
English  parties  will  employ  in  their  general  election 
next  year,  and  are  what  all  the  world  recognizes  as 
legitimate.  The  present  rapid  extension  of  reformed 
ballot  laws,  as  shown  by  the  Review  two  months 
ago,  proves  how^  wholesome  and  strong  is  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  against  corrupt  election  methods,  aud 
how  general  in  both  great  parties  is  the  desire  for 
clean  and  honest  politics.     There  is  reason  to  believe 


that  the  American  people  may  look  forward  to  a 
political  campaign  next  year  that  will  be  honorably 
conducted  upon  both  sides,  and  that  will  be  of  prime 
educational  value,  turning  the  whole  country  into 
a  sort  of  University  extension  summer  school  for 
the  consideration  of  questions  of  national  economics 
and  administration.  Wlio  is  to  lead  the  Democratic 
hosts  does  not  yet  ajipear ;  but  as  the  Noi'thwest, 
represented  bj-  Mr.  Clarkson  of  Iowa,  seems  to  be  the 
abode  of  militant  Republicanism,  so  the  Southwest — 
Kentucky,  Missouri  aud  Texas — seems  to  be  the  con- 
trolling faction  in  Demcx-ratic  councils.  What  Jlr. 
Clarkson  has  been  as  a  Northwestern  Republican 
editoi-  and  party  Wai-Avick,  I\Ir.  Heniy  Wattersou  of 
Kentucky,  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier -JoKnutl, 
lias  been  as  a  formulator  and  leader  of  Southwestern 
Democratic  opinion  aud  as  a  party  Warwick.  It  is 
quite  within  the  possibilities  that  this  brilliant  edi- 
tor may  have  influence  enough  to  say  the  decisive 
word  as  to  the  Democratic  nominee  next  year,  and 
to  dictate  the  leading  planks  for  the  platform.  Mr. 
Clarksou  aud  Mr.  Watterson  are  good  types  of  the 
Mississippi -Valley  American — both  of  them  men  of 
keen  intelligence,  upright  personal  character,  intense 
Americanism,  notable  frankness  of  speech,  and 
wholl}^  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  influence  won 
by  the  appeal  to  public  opinion. 


L^ger-Cauvin, 
Justice. 


Hentjeans, 
Public  Works. 


Montpoint, 
War. 


Hippolyte,      A.  Firmin,  St-Martin-Depuy,        Dr.  Rameau, 
President.         Finance.  Interior.  Public  Instruction. 


PRESIDENT   HIPPOLYTE,    AXD    HIS    LATE    CABINET. 
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The  resignation  of  IMr.  Frederick  Doug- 
^in  Haya    ^^^s  as  United  States   Minister  to  Hayti 

lias  called  renewetl  attention  to  the  nego- 
tiations witii  the  Hippolyte  government  for  tlie  pur- 
chase or  lease  of  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  at  the 
extreme  northwest  end  of  the  island,  for  a  United 
States  coaling  and  naval  station.  It  was  upon  Hip- 
polyte's  assurance  that  this  matter  should  be  arranged 
to  tiie  satisfaction  of  our  government,  that  I^egitime  s 
blockade  was  broken  by  American  vessels,  and  Hip- 
polyte  thus  virtually  jilaced  in  power  through  Amer- 
ican intervention.     The  swarthy  dictator  uow  finds 
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it  inconvenient  to  cany  out  his  part  of  the  bargain. 
However  lugent  Mr.  Douglass  may  have  been,  it 
remains  true  that  he  has  not  been  successful  in  ac- 
complishing a  very  important  object.  This  state  of 
affaii-s  in  the  West  Indies,  where  manifestly  we 
need  a  strong  naval  station  or  two,  is  interestingly 
paralleled  by  our  faihne.  as  yet,  to  secure  the  cession 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
diplomatic  history  of  which  is  so  well  t^  'd  by  Mr. 
Bishop  in  his  contribution  to  the  jHesent  number  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews.  The  futiue  interests  of  the 
United  States  re(pnre  the  early  cousiunmalion  of 
thf.se  projects  for  tlie  acquiring  of  naval  stations  in 
both  oceans. 


Republics 

and  their 

Ceniciicxrit'S. 


The  people  of  Switzerland  have  been, 
since  August  1st.  engaged  in  various 
demonstrations    in   memory  of  the  origin 

of   their   federal   rejiublic    six    hundred    years   ago. 

For  centuries  the  brave  and  enliglitened   Swiss,    in 


the  strongholds  of  their  mountain  cantons,  were  as 
an  oasis  of  freedom  and  jwpular  self-government  in 
the  midst  of  the  absolutism  of  the  surrounding 
European  jxjwei-s.  A  hundred  yeare  ago — when 
their  half-millennial  milestone  had  been  reached — 
the  new  confederated  republic  of  the  United  States 
of  America  had  become  an  accomplished  fact,  and  its 
new  constitution  had  just  gone  into  operation,  with 
a  marked  influence  upon  European  political  senti- 
ment ;  and  the  Constituent  Assembly  at  Paris  had 
framed  the  sevolutionary  constitution  of  1790.  The 
course  of  history  in  this  })ast  century  has  been  swift 
and  turbulent  but  majestic.  Switzerland  has  seen 
the  rei)eated  rise  and  fall,  and  at  length  the  appar- 
ently firm  establishment,  of  republicanism  in  the 
great  neighbor  country,  France.  She  has  witnessed 
the  rise  of  the  series  of  Latin- American  republics, 
completed  by  the  accession  of  Brazil  to  the  number ; 
and  she  has  seen  how  the  con.stitution  of  the  great 
North  American  republic,  adopted  by  four  millions 
of  people  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  has  survived  the 
shocks  of  a  century,  and  suffices  as  a  framework  of 
government  for  a  continent  with  sixty  millions. 
It  has  been  a  centuiy  of  marvellous  political  progress, 
and  pan-republican  commemorations  are  amply 
justified.  The  French  government  and  the  Parisian 
municipality  are  recognizing  the  centenary  of  the 
revolntionar}'  period  by  the  erection  of  monuments 
to  the  leaders  about  whose  names  fierce  contention 
has  grown  less  as  receding  events  have  come  to 
second  judgment  in  the  calm  light  of  history.  One 
of  the  most  striking  of  the  recent  monuments  is  the 
Dauton  statue,  imveiled  in  Paris  the  other  day. 

Tlie  United  There  has  been  only  one  great  event  this 
States  summer  in  England,  and  that  was  the 
tirope.  .^j^j^  q£  |.]jj>  German  Emjx^ror.  Tlie  recep- 
tion of  William  II.  in  London  has  evidently  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  Continent,  where  it  is 
regarded  as  eipiivalent  to  the  adhesion  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  That  has  not 
taken  jilace  ;  but  unquestionably  the  C<>utral  Euro- 
pean Powers  regard  the  future  with  a  greater  sense 
of  securfty  than  they  did  before  the  Kaiser's  visit. 
If  only  the  F^mperor  could  follow  up  his  success  in 
England  by  a  serious  effort  to  secure  the  sujijiort  of 
the  Czar,  tlie  future  woidd  be  secure  indeed.  Wliether 
or  not  the  Kaiser  has  adecpiately  realized  the  drift 
of  his  policy,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  wisely 
directed,  the  Trii)le  Alliance  will  lead  ultimately, 
and  perhaps  before  very  many  years  are  over,  to 
the  estjiblishment  of  the  Federid  United  States  of 
Eurojie.  The  three  Allied  Powei-s  constitute  a 
nucleus  which,  by  mere  force  of  gravitation,  Avill 
attract  other  Powers.  Already  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy  have  established  a  Kri(»gsverein,  or  union 
for  war,  which  virtually  places  under  a  single  com- 
mand every  fighting  man  in  a  great  belt  spanning 
Europe  from  Scandinavia  in  the  north  to  Sicily  in 
the  soutii.  After  the  Kriegsverein  the  Zolh'erein. 
And  tlie  area  within  which  there  is  free  trade  will 
tend   to  absorb   within    itself   States    which    would 
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never  have  come  -within  the  KrieKsvt'iein.  Tlic 
Central  Enropeau  Z(jllvt'reiu  will,  in  time,  include 
Switzerland,  Servia,  Roumania,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Denmark.  AVe  shall  have  the  Central  United 
States  of  Europe  before  all  Europe  is  federated.  But 
the  goot^  work  will  go  on.  Whether  it  will  go  fast 
or  go  slow  depends  upon  whether  some  simple,  prac- 
tical central  authority  can  be  established  by  delega- 
tion for  settling  (juestions  which  nnist  necessarily 
arise  in  a  Customs  Union  ;  and  whether  a  wise  and 
far-seeing  policy  prepares  in  advance  for  those 
changes  wliicli  must  nec-essarily  result  from  the 
natural  growth  of  popvdation  and  the  development 
of  the  intelligence  and  prosperity  of  the  peoples. 

,,    „    ....     Lord  Salisburv's  action  in  supporting  the 

The  Pos:tion  -  .  n 

of  Lord  League  oi  Peace  is  more  genei'ally  aj^- 
Saiisbunj.  pj.y^^^i  to-day  than  ever  before.  The 
Emperor  felt,  and  rightly  felt,  when  he  was  at  Hat- 
field, that  he  was  tiie  guest  of  one  who  was  not  the 
mere  chief  of  a  party  but  the  genuine  representa- 
tive of  the  British  Empire.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  fantastic  theatricalities  of  Lord  Beaconsheld 
compelled  the  Liberals  to  carry  their  opposition  into 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  ;  but  Lord  Beaconslield 
is  dead,  and  the  evil  preceilent  which  he  established 
is  buried  in  his  grave.  Lord  Salisbury  has  reverted 
to  the  earlier  and  sounder  traditions  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office.  He  has  purged  his  party  from  that 
perilous  frenzy  of  Russopliobist  jingoism  ;  he  has, 
during  these  last  years,  governed  soberly  and  sensi- 
bly the  great  federation  of  colonies,  kingdoms,  and 
empires  committed  to  his  care;  and,  on  the  whole, 
he  has  extorted  from  his  political  opponents  the 
reluctant  admission  that  his  administration  of  for- 
eign affairs  lias  been  singularly  fortunate,  and  that 
he  bids  fair  to  be  remembered  in  history  as  one  of 
four  great  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Victorian  era. 
When  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  he  is  succeeded 
by  ^Ir.  Gladstone  or  by  Lord  Rosebery — for  no  other 
successor  is  practically  possible — the  Home  Rule 
Administration  will  take  over  and  carry  on  the 
same  general  jiolicy  that  Lord  Salisbury  is  now  pur- 
suiVfe. 

The  True  ^^  L<>rd  Salisbiu-y,  through  Sir  Robert 
Policy      ]Morier,  could  help  to  bring  about  a   good 

of  eace.  i^ju'deistanding  between  Kaiser  and  Czar, 
he  would  render  European  peace  the  greatest  ser- 
vice in  his  power.  For  it  is  the  (luasi-antagonistic 
attitude  which  the  Trii:)le  Alliance  assumes  towards 
Russia  which  alone  stands  in  the  way  of  the  accep- 
tance of  that  league  as  solely  a  League  of  Peace. 
The  Czar  is  the  real  peace-keeper  of  Europe.  It  is 
folly,  and  worse  than  folly,  not  to  recognize  his 
anxiet}'  for  peace.  One  of  his  deepest  convictions 
is  that  the  natural  and  most  desirable  grouping  of 
the  Powers  is  that  Germany  in  the  centre,  supported 
by  Russia  in  tiie  East,  and  England  in  the  West, 
should  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world.  This  lieing 
the  ca.sf,  tliere  is  no  reason  why  the  Triple  Alliance 
should  not  iuchule  Russia  and  England  as  buttresses 


from  the  outside.  If  that  were  done  the  Lil)erals 
would  be  even  more  enthusiastic  than  the  Conserva- 
tives in  supporting  the  League  of  Peace.  .  All  the 
ideals  of  the  Britisli  democracy  point  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  Europe.  These  ideals 
will  be  realized,  not  by  disarmament,  but  by  the 
overwhelming  force  which  can  be  wielded  against 
the  i)eace-breaker.  Not  by  the  voluntary  forswear- 
ing of  force  has  peace  ever  got  itself  established 
among  men,  but  by  the  judicious  use  of  force — by 
the  concentration  of  overwhelming  force  in  one 
central  aiitliority.  That  authority  cannot  be  estab- 
lished by  con(piest.  It  can  be  established  by  alliance — 
by  federation.  It  is  being  established  in  Europe  to- 
day.    Why  sliould  we  not  bid  it  God-speed? 

To  protect  the  peaceful  development  of  the  Cen- 
tral United  States  of  Europe  is  a  policy  which  every 
British  Government  can  undertake  and  every  Brit- 
ish elector  understand. 

yi^g  This,  it  will  be  said,  will  isolate  France. 
Isolation  of  No  doubt.  But  the  problem  of  main- 
rance.  taining  the  peace  of  Europe  is  in  reality 
this  and  no  other — how  to  maintain  the  isolation  of 
France.  This  is  not  because  of  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  Powers  to  injure  France.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  truest  kindness  to  Fiance  to  ren- 
der it  practically  impossible  for  her  to  break  the 
peace.  No  greater  misfortune  could  occur  to  France 
than  anything  that  would  encourage  her  to  attack 
Germany.  Siie  will  certainly  not  receive  tliat 
encouragement  from  the  Czar,  who,  only  the  other 
day,  peremptorily  vetoed  any  such  enterprise. 
Neither  would  she  receive  it  from  England.  The 
United  States  of  Europe  will  not.  of  course,  in  so 
many  terms  guarantee  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort. 
But  they  must  necessarily  guarantee  tlie  stcitnn  quo; 
that  is  to  .say,  the  territorial  arrangements  based 
upon  that  treaty.  The  arrival  of  the  French  fleet 
at  Cronstadt,  and  the  wel<x)ine  accorded  it  by  the 
Russian  government  and  people,  should  nt)t  be 
allowed  to  mislead  any  one -as  to  the  real  attitude 
of  Russia.  The  Czar  is  for  peace,  by  a  good  under- 
standing witii  Germany  and  England.  He  recog- 
nizes the  French  overtures  with  the  measure  of 
politeness  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Marrtiinq  "^^^^  reception  of  the  German  Emperor 
and  Gii'ing  inw^s  characterized    by   more    than    usual 

Marrmje.  ^.^^y^,^y^^^^^y  The  popular  demonstration 
in  honor  of  the  convener  of  the  Labor  Parliament 
was  hearty,  but  not  so  overwhelming  as  some 
courtly  scribes  would  make  it  out  to  be.  Pageants 
always  attract  crowds,  and  crowds  clieer  as  a  kind 
of  payment  for  the  spectacle.  "I  don't  know  who 
the  devil  you  are,"  shouted  one  cheering  mortal  on 
Wimbledon  Common  ;  "but  whoever  you  are.  here's 
a  cheer  all  the  .same.  Hurrah !"  The  Emperor's 
most  important  family  function  was  to  assist  at  tlie 
marriage  of  his  cousin,  the  daugiiter  of  Princess 
Christian,  to  Prince  Aribert  of  Anhalt  ;  his  most 
important  popular  function,  the   visit   to   the  City, 
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^vllere  he  was  royally  entertained  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  City  Fathers.  He  was  well  pleased  with 
his  reception.  Germany  was  satisfied,  and  France 
was  piqued.  AVhat  more  could  mortal  have  by  way 
of  satisfaction  to  Imperial  pride  and  national  secur- 
ity? If  more  were  wanted,  it  was  surely  supplied 
by  the  publication  of  the  French  census  returns, 
Avhich  showed  that,  in  the  five  years  ending  1891, 
the  increase  of  the  population  had  only  been  208,  - 
584,  as  against  an  increase  of  o6.5. 380  in  the  previous 
quinquennium.  The  pojjulation  of  France,  at  this 
rate,  will  begin  to  decrease  in  the  next  five  yera"s. 
The  increase  of  the  German  jjopulatiou  in  tlie  last 
five  years  was  2, 06.5. 138,  or  a  greater  increase  each 
year  than  France  can  show  in  five  years. 

The  race  that  fills  the  cradle  rules  the 
Love  Affair,  ^^oilfl-     Marriages   de   convenance,  tested 

by  the  Imperial  standard,  are  condemned. 
Yet  love  man-iages  are  still  at  a  discount  among 
royal  jjersouages.  Of  this  a  notable  illustration 
has  been  supplied  by  the  commotion  occasioned  in 
Eoumania  by  the  fact  that  the  Crown  Prince  has 
fallen  desperately  in  love  witii  Princess  Yacaresco, 
the  favorite  maid  of  honor  of  Carmen  Sylva,  the 
Queen  of  Roumania.  Carmen  Sylva,  being  a  senti- 
mentalist of  the  finest  German  t^pe,  encouraged  the 
love  affair ;  but  when  it  became  known,  Roumanian 
society  erupted  in  indignation.  '"What,  the  future 
King  of  Roumania  to  marry  a  subject's  daughter: 
Perish  the  thought  1  Have  we  not  all  got  daughters 
everj'  whit  as  good  as  Princess  Yacaresco?  If  he 
chooses  to  make  her  his  wife  we  shall  look  out  for 
another  successor  to  the  throne."  Hence  many 
teal's,  much  passionate  protestation — quite  a  noble 
little  romance  in  Southeastern  Euroi)e.  Tlie  com- 
monality— and  nine  out  of  ten  Roumanians  are 
peasants — rather  sympathized  with  tlie  Prince  and 
the  Queen.  But  Roumanian  personages  were 
sternly  ojjposed  to  the  match,  which  at  present  is  said 


dent?     In  any  case 
lous  career. 


to  be  abandoned.  Carmen 
Sylva.  however,  still  hopes, 
and  Eurojie  l<M:)ks  on  with 
amused  interest,  not  without 
sympathy  for  the  young  lov- 
ers. 3Iean while,  the  \m for- 
tunate offspring  of  an  un- 
happy marriage,  the  boy-king 
Alexander  of  Servia.  makes 
his  pilgrimage  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, not  even  deigning  to 
call  on  i)oor  Queen  Nathalie 
— his  mother — on  the  way  ! 
The  world  has  looked  on, 
witli  iiuich  curious  specula- 
tion and  some  sympathetic 
ft)reboding.  as  the  lad  has 
gone  fnjni  the  Czar  to  the 
Austrian  Emperor.  "Will  he 
allow  Russia  or  Austria  to 
l^revail  in  his  counsels?  Or 
will  he  try  to  be  indepeu- 
he  seems  destined   to   a   troub- 


The  Prince  of  Naples,  following  in  the 
Crowi'^Prince.  '^'''^^^  of  the  German  Emperor,  has  spent 

some  time  in  London  and  Great  Britain, 
where  he  has  been  received  with  the  sympathy 
always  extended  to  Italy  by  Englishmen,  which  at 
present  is  accentuated  by  the  desTre  of  the  English 
Ministi-y  to  encourage  Itah'  to  abide  by  the  Triple 
AUiance.  Mr.  Labouchere  has  been  attacking  the 
policy  of  supporting  the  League  of  Peace ;  but  as 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a   Liberal  Ministrv   in 
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which  Lord  Rosebery  will  not  be  Foreign  Secretary 
or  Prime  ^linister,  Mr.  Labouchere's  outpourings 
neet"  not  be  taken  seriously.  So  far  as  the  League 
of  Peace  goes,  Lord  Rosebery's  policy  will  be  the 
same  as  Lord  Salisbury's.  The  Italian  Crown  Prince 
seems  to  be  a  worth}'  member  of  a  royal  family  tliat 
is  deeply  respected  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  solid  position  of  the  Crown  in 
Italy,  as  set  forth  in  Signor  Crispi's  article  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Contemporary  Revieic,  quoted 
at  length  on  another  page. 

The  Meaning  In  the  July  number  of  the  Revieav  it  was 
the  Wisbech  poinft^tl  out  that  the  by  elections  since 
Election.  ]\lr.  Gladstone  had  repudiated  the  clause 
which  expelled  the  Irish  members  from  the  Imperial 
Parliament  had  been  so  uniform  in  their  reversion 
to  tlie  polls  of  1885  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
any  one  to  doubt  the  result  of  the  next  general 
election.  Since  then  three  opposed  elections — one 
in  each  country — have  afforded  conclusive  testi- 
mony to  the  soundness  of  this  contention.  Paisley 
in  Scotland,  Carlow  in  Ireland,  and  Wisbech  in 
England,  each  in  its  own  Avay  afford  incontrover- 
tible testimony  to  the  disappearance  of  the  wave 
of  reaction  on  tlie  crest  of  which  the  L^nionists 
were  swept  into  power  in  1886.  Of  the  three,  that 
at  Wisbech  was  the  more  remarkable.  A  Liberal 
majority  of  823  in  1885,  converted  into  a  Unionist 
majority  of  1087  in  1886,  was  last  month  re-estab- 
lished in  almost  its  original  strength — the  majority 
was  260,  as  against  323  in  1885.  The  significance 
of  this  is  vmmistakable.  The  German  Emperor  is 
under  no  delusion  as  to  what  it  means.  At  Berlin,  as 
at  Paris  and  St.  Petersbui-g,  it  is  quite  imderstood  that 
in  less  than  two  years  the  Liberals  will  be  in  office, 
witli  a  Home  Rule  programme  as  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr  Glad-    There  is  only  one  accident  which  might 
stone's  Vic-  prevent   the   return    of    the    Liberals    to 
^'"'^'       power.     Since  Mr.  Parnell  was  reimdiated 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  there  have  been  ten  English  and 
Scotch  constituencies  contested,  which  were  also  con- 
tested both  in  1885  and  1886.     The  following  is  a  com- 
parative statement  of  the  votes  polled  at  each  contest 
in  tliese  ten  constituencies  in  1885,  1886,  and  1891  : — 
]8a5.  1886.  1891  to  July  20. 

Liberal 39,887  31,819  40,179 

Tory 32,977  36,153  38,736 

Humanly  speaking,  few  things  apjiear  more  cer- 
tain than  that  Mr,  Gladstone  will  once  more  lead  the  . 
Liberal  host  to  victory. 


After  Mr. 
Gladstone. 


THE    ITAMAN    CROW.N    PRINCE. 


It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  as  other 
wise  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  confu- 
sion would  inevitably  break  out  in  the 
camp  of  the  Home  Rulei-s.  Rumor  has  it  that,  at  a 
recent  Liberal  conclave,  it  was  decided  that  Sir 
William  Harcourt  should,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's retirement  or  apotheosis,  be  the  next  Liberal 
Prime  Minister  The  fact  that  such  a  decision 
woidd  render  it  impossible  to  have  a  Liberal  Prime 
Minister  during  the  lifetime  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
can  hardly  have  been  present  to  the  minds  of .  those 
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who  put  the  rumor  in  circiilation.  The  Liberal 
party  is  a  party  of  enthusiasm  and  of  conviction. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Tlie  men  who  alone  can  be  depended  upon  to  carry 
the  constituencies  are  those  to  whom  politics  are  a 
religion.  To  Sir  W.  Harcourt  politics  are  a  mere 
game.  The  other  day  one  of  Sir  William's  col- 
leagues gravely  reproved  the  expression  of  siich  an 
estimate.  "I  am  quite  sure,"  said  he,  "that  tliere 
are  some  things  about  which  Sir  "William  is  sin- 
cere." "Name,  name,"  was  cried.  "Well,  for  in- 
stance," replied  his  apologist,  "I  am  quite  sure  that 
no  one  could  possibly  be  more  sincere  than  is  Sir 
AVilliam  in  disliking  the  Colonies !"  The  day  on 
which  the  Liberal  party  entrusts  its  destinies  to  a 
leader  whose  one  sincere  conviction  is  a  hatred  of 
"Greater  Britain"  will  rightly  seal  its  exclusion 
from  office  for  the  rest  of  the  century.  Whoever 
-else  may  be  possible,  Sir  W.  Harcourt  is  not. 

The  Leader-  '^'^^  leadership  of  the  Home  Rulers  is  also 
ship  of  the  open.  Mr.  Justin  IMcCarthy  has  never 
Home  uiers-  y^^^^  more  than  a  stop-gap  appointment. 
Mr.  Parnell  has  made  himself  absolutely  impossible. 
There  are  only  three  men  in  the  p-arty  who  have  capa- 
city for  leadership.  They  are  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Sexton, 
and  Mr.  Healy.  Tlie  last-named  is,  for  rough  and - 
tumble  fighting,  the  most  capable  of  the  three.  He 
has  energy,  courage,  and  any  amount  of  coarse  but 
effective  wit.  Many  years  ago  his  indignation  was 
excited  by  a  remark  that  if  he  Avould  but  be  at  some 
pains  to  civilize  himself  he  might  go  free.  The  ad- 
vice was  well  meant.  If  it  had  been  taken,  Mr. 
Healy 's  right  to  the  leadership  would  have  been  un- 
questioned. As  it  is,  he  is  practically  out  of  it. 
It  is  imiversally  believed  that  ]Mr.  Dillon  will  oc- 
cupy the  vacant  seat.  Yet,  if  parliamentary  capac- 
its*  were   to  settle  the  matter,  there  is   no  one  wlio 


JOHX    DILLOX,    M.P. 


WILLIAM   O'BRIEN,    M.P. 


could  be  named  beside  Mr.  Sexton.  Mr.  Sexton  is 
the  ablest  parliamentarian  in  the  Home  Rule  ranks. 
No  one  can  discern  more  swiftly  the  exact  signifi- 
cance of  the  points  raised  by  either  side,  and  no  one 
can  express  more  lucidly,  or  with  greater  ease,  ex- 
actly what  he  wants  to  say,  without  preparation  or 
apparent  effort.  There  are  not  six  men  in  the 
House  his  equals,  take  what  party  you  please,  and 
as  a  debater  Mr.  Gladstone  alone  is  his  superior. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Dillon  will  probably  be  elected  to 
succeed  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  and  the  democracy  of 
the  two  countries  will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction 
of  having  an  Irish  leader  of  high  character,  of  in- 
tense sincerity,  and  a  cei'tain  romantic  melancholy 
which  is  not  without  its  uses  in  impressing  the 
imagination  of  the  people.  In  spite  of  all  the  talk 
that  was  current,  there  was  never  any  real  doubt 
as  to  the  position  that  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien 
would  take  on  their  release  from  prison,  respecting 
Mr.  Parnell.  They  are  not  only  opposed  to  him,  but 
their  missionary  zeal  is  winning  over  to  the  other 
faction  many  of  the  strongest  of  the  men  who  have- 
hitherto  enrolled  themselves  as  Pamellites. 

Ti  L  d  r  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  leadership  ot 
ship  of  the  all  tlie  three  parties  is  more  or  less  an  open 
"°"^^-  question  at  this  moment.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  wlio  has  led  the  House  of  Commons  with 
much  good  humor  and  business  capacity,  has  now 
probably  seen  his  last  session.  His  health  is  much 
impaired,  and  he  is  no  longer  capable  of  facing  the 
labors  of  another  year's  leadership.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  his  successor.  The  Conservative 
pai'ty  has  long  ago  made  up  its  mind  on  that  point. 
There  is  only  one  member  of  the  Unionist  party  in 
the  House  who  is  not  convinced  that,  when  Mr. 
Smith  goes  to  the  House  of  .Lords,  his  place  as 
leader  must  be  taken  by  Mr.  Balfour.  The  solitary 
dissentient  is  Mr.  Balfour  himself.  Mr.  Balfour,  if 
he  had  his  own  way,  would  install  Mr.  Goschen  in 
the  vacant  place.  He  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  the 
only   Goschenite   in    the    House.     Mr.  Goschen    has 
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many  great  qualities.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  and, 
in  many  r('s})ects.  ([uitp  one  of  the  best  men  in  jjoli- 
tifs.  Yet  someliow  or  otlier  the  House  gets  out  of 
hand  wlieii  he  leads  it  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  and 
it  is  the  universal  o])i:Mon  on  both  sides  tliat  liis 
leadership  would  simply  mean  chaos  come  a^^ain. 


.s(Vift'iS~-2i^ 


THE   RT.    HOX.    W.    H.    SMITH,    M.P. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  deservedly  great  influence  in  the 
House  ;  but  not  even  he  can  induce  his  part}'  to  fol- 
low Mr.  Goschen.  AVe  may  depend  upon  it,  there- 
fore, that  if  Mr.  Smith  is  not  in  his  accustomed 
l)lace  next  February,  Mr.  Balfour  -will  lead  the 
House,  and  tliat  Mr.  Ritchie  will  be  at  the  Irish 
Office,  in  order  to  attempt  to  frame  the  Irisli  Local 
Government  Bill,  which  still  figures  in  the  Minis- 
terial progrannue. 


At  the 


Those  Avho  calculated  so  confidently  upon 
Antipocfes.    ^''^  disapiu-arauce  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  as 

the  result  of  his  failure  to  secure  the  re- 
turn of  a  majority  of  liis  pledged  supporters,  reck- 
oned without  their  hosts.  The  New  South  Wales 
J^irliamcnt,  by  a  majority  of  eight}'  to  fifty-seven, 
lias  rejected  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence  lirouglit 
forward  by  the  Oi)2)osition,  and  Sir  Henry  remains 
in  office,  liaving  secured  sufficient  support  from  the 
labor  members  to  command  a  substantial,  although 
perliaps  a  somewhat  jirecarious,  majority.  He  is 
going  on  witli  his  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill,  wliich 
is  not  surprising,  considering  tiiat  the  Opi)osition, 
wliich  only  numbered  02.1)00  votes  at  the  ])olls,  as 
again.st  87,000  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes's  supi)orters, 
actually  returned  fifty-six  members  as  against  forty- 
eiglit  Ministerialists.  Sir  Henry  Parkess  projiosal 
to  establish  woman  suffrage  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Dibbs  on  the  ground  that,  with  occasional  rare  ex- 
ceptions,   "women   have  not    the    brains   to   vote." 


In  Victoria,  the  goveinment  is  also  committed  to 
the  ])rinciple  that  on  franchise  (jue.stions  'man" 
sliall  in  future  mean  person  witliout  regard  to  sex. 
The  Victorians  have  refused  to  allow  Australasia  to 
be  called  a  "commonwealtli,"  and  the  New  Zea- 
landers  liave  .sent  home  a  despatch  in  which  they 
set  forth  their  objections  to  federation,  chiefly  on 
financial  and  fiscal  grounds. 

The  worst  railway  accident  in  July  oc- 
Acc'idents  <^"i"'^'^'^  J^^^^"  P^i'is.  when  a  collision  be- 
tween two  excursion  trains  caused  the 
death  of  fifty  passengers,  while  a  hundred  others 
were  injured.  Scenes  of  great  horror  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  burning  of  the  carriages,  and  some 
jiassengers  were  literally  drowned  by  the  water 
poured  upon  the  blazing  train  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  More  seric)us,  however,  than  anj*  single 
accident  is  the  report  of  Sir  John  Fowler  on  the 
condition  of  the  bridges  on  the  London.  Brighton 
and  South  Coast  Railway.  The  bridge  at  Norwood 
having  given  way,  in  connection  with  which  a 
serious  accident  was  averted,  as  it  were,  b}'  a  mira- 
cle, an  in(piiry  Avas  instituted,  with  the  result  that 
eighty  bridges  on  that  line  were  condemned  as 
being  below  the  margin  of  safety.  As  there  are  a 
thousand  bridges  on  other  lines  in  England  in  the 
same  condition,  a  great  deal  of  work  and  expendi- 
ture will  be  needed  before  the  travelling  public  feels 
at  ease  again.  A  cartoon  rei)roduci'd  elsewhere 
from  Ptnirli  illustrates  the  feeling  of  alarm  that  Sir 
John's  report  lias  aroused  in  England. 

If  the  judgment  of  the  English-speaking 
iTuoweii'.  "^^"f'l'lil  li'itl  been  taken,  at  any  time  within 

the  jiast  two  or  three  years,  ti])on  the  ques- 
tion who  were  the  most  distinguished  and  most  worth- 
ih'  representative  of  living  Americans,  James  Russell 
Lowell  would  undoubtedly  have  been  included  in 
the  first  two  or  three.  It  would  hardly  be  too 
much  to  assert  that,  all  things  considered.  I\Ir.  Lowell 
has  of  late  years  been  the  foremost  man  of  letters  of 
the  English  race.  He  was  a  scholar,  reformer  and 
man  of  afi"airs,  as  well  as  a  creative  literary  genius. 
In  its  united  qualities  of  strength  and  refinement,  his 
intellect  was  characteristic  of  the  American  type  at 
its  highest  and  best.  Matthew  Arnold  was  the  only 
Englishman  of  the  past  decade  or  two  who  cotild 
well  b«>  compared  with  Lowell ;  and  he  was  wholly 
lacking  in  that  roundness  and  adaptability  of  char- 
acter that  made  his  American  contemporar}-  at  home 
everywhere.  The  humor,  tact,  knowledge  of  human 
nature  aiul  cosmopolitan  quality  tliat  were  so  pre- 
eminently Lowell's,  and  that  made  him  a  diplo- 
mat and  a  social  lion,  belonged  in  no  such  degree 
to  any  other  professional  man  of  lettere  in  this  gen- 
eration. But  the  great  man,  whose  death  is  so  sin- 
cerely lamented,  was  also  a  moralist  of  the  New 
England  type,  and  a  prophet  of  righteousness  who 
may,  in  the  end.  be  best  remembered  as  a  poet  of  the 
antislavery  movement  and  an  apostle  of  reform  and 
purity  in  American  public  life. 
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July  16.— The  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  passed  an  act  admitting 
American    pork    into    the    country; 

duty   20  francs  per    100  kilos The 

French  Ministry  defeated  on  a  vote 
regarding    Alsace-Lorraine  passport 

regulations The  Portuguese  duty 

on  wheat  reduced  to  7  reis  per  kilo- 
gramme  The  Manchester  ship  ca- 
nal opened  for  traffic The  English 

Society  of  Authors  celebrated  the 
adoption  of  the  American  Copyright 
Act....  Mr.  E.  H.  Cook,  of  New  York, 
chosen  President  of  the  International 
Educational  Association  at  the  meet- 
ing   of    that   body  in   Toronto A 

number  of  workmen  killed  by  a  tor- 
nado at  West  Superior,  Wis. 

July  17.— The  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  passed  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  Ministry ;  the  motion  to  inquire 
into  the  Alsace-Lorraine  passport 
regulation, carried  on  the  16th, tabled. 

The  French  Senate  passed  a  bill 

to  regulate  the  working  of  women 
and  children  in  factories,  which  es- 
tablishes a  ten-hour  working  day, 
forbids   night   duty,  and    prescribes 

one  day  of  rest  in  every  seven The 

Canadian  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
suspended  for  drawing  an  extra 
salary  under  a  fictitious  name — 
Many  people  died  from  cholera  in 
Mecca. 

July  18.— The  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  rejected  M.de  Freycinet's 
proposal  to  grant  the  sum  of  $120,000 
to  the  Ecole  Polytechnique. . .  .French 
Chamber  closed. 

July  19.— The  Wagner'  Festival 
opened  at  Bayreuth  with  the  per- 
formance of  "Parsifal." 

July  20.— The  International  Congre- 
gational Council  in  session  at  London 
decided  to  hold  their  next  meeting 
in  the   United   States    in  about  five 

years The  French  bill   to   remove 

the     prohibition    against    American      ^^^^^^___^_^^^__ 

pork  shelved  by  the  Senate Miners 

at    Briceville,    Tenn.,    attacked    the 
State  militia  and  compelled  the  with- 
drawal of  the  convicts  from  the  mines  of  the  Tennessee  Coal 
and  of  the  Knoxville  Iron  Companies. 

July  21. —The  International  Congregational  Council  ad- 
journed  The  Charles  W.  Wetmore,   the  "whaleback"  which 

left  Duluth,  Wis.,  late  in  June,  en  route  for  Liverpool,  arrived 
at  its  destination  safely,  having  passed  down  the  rapids  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  empty. 

July  22.— The  British  House  of  Commons  voted  $300,000  as 

salaries  and  expenses  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Ireland A 

revolt  against  the  government  suppressed  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public  Prince  of  Naples  arrived  in  London. . .  .Lady  Salisbury 

launched  the  Endymion  at  Hull. 

July  2.3.— The  World's  Fair  Commissioners  received  by  Lord 
Salisbury The  miners  in  Tennessee  agreed  to  allow  the  re- 
turn of  the  convicts  to  the  mines,  pending  action  by  the  State 
legislature Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore,  nominated  as  chief  of  the  World's 

Fair  Department  of  Liberal  Arts French  squadron  arrived 

at  Cronstadt Parcel  of  explosives  sent  by  post  from  Toulon 

to  M.  Constans The  city  editor  of  the  New  York  Ddilt/  Nett-a 

indicted  for  violating  the  law  forbidding  papers  to  publish 
detailed  accounts  of  execution  by  electricity. 

July  24.  —The  official  census  of  France  was  announced,  giv- 
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ing  that  country  a  population  of  38,095,150 — an  increase  of  208,- 
584  since  the  last  census. 

July  25. — Professor  Koch  resigned  his  public  offices  to  accept 

the  directorship  of  the  Institute  of  Infectious  Diseases The 

convicts  of  East  Tennessee  permitted  by  the  miners  to  return 
to  work. ..  .Smokeless  powder  used  for  the  first  time  in  this 

country  at  Sandy  Hook Visit  of  Czar  and  Czarina  of  Russia 

to  the  French  fleet  at  Cronstadt Belgium  joined  the  Drei- 

bund A  plot  to  blow  up  public  buildings  in  Cordova,  Ar- 
gentine, discovered Pope   Leo  approved  of  the  exhibition 

of  the  "Holy  Coat"  of  Treves. 

July  20.— France  annexed  Tahiti,  the  chief  island  of  the  So- 
ciety group,  its  king  Romare  having  died The  World's  Fair 

Commissioners  visited  Paris. 

July  27.— Sir  George  Stephens,  who  was,  in  May  last,  raised  to 
the  peerage,  subscribed  to  the  roll  of  peers ;  this  being  the  first 
instance  of  a  native  of  a  Brtish  Colony  elevated  to  the  peerage. 

Forty  persons  killed  and  a  hundred  wounded  in  a  railway 

disaster  at  St.  Mande,  France. 

July  28.— The  reported  election  of  Claudo  Vicuna  as  President 
of  Chili  confirmed . . .  An  Appropriation  of  $100,000  by  Guatemala 

for  an  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  announced The  National 

Liberal  party  of  Germany  defeated  the  Socialists  in  an  election 
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held  at  Caesel  for  a  member  of  the  Reichstug The  popula- 
tion of  Salvador,  according  to  the  last  census,  announced  as 
664,513. 

July  29. —Senator  M.  S.  Quay  resigned  the  chairmanship 
and  Col.  W.  \V.  Dudley  the  treasurership  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee Sir  Richard  Cartwright's  reci- 
procity resolution  defeated  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Canadian 

Parliameut  by  a  vote  of  114  to  88 Lord  Salisbury  reviewed 

the  laboi'S  of  the  recent  session  of  Parliameut  in  a  speech  at 
the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet. ..  .Completion  of  cable  between 
Denmark  and  France. 

July  30. —William  O'Brien  and  John  Dillon,  Irish  members  of 
Parliament,  wei-e  released  from  jail  after  having  served  terms 
of  six  months  for  inciting  tenants  to  resist  payments  of  rents. 
The  \^^lite  Squadron  and  Naval  Re-serve  made  a  sham  at- 
tack on  Fisher's  Island The  World's  Fair  Commissioners 

received  by  the  French  3Iinister  of  Commerce  and  of  Foreign 
Affairs  with  assurances  that  France  would  be  well  repre- 
sented at  the  Fair The  sliip  carpenters  of  Chicago  returned  to 

the  ship-yards  after  a  strike  of  nearly  four  months  for  an 

eight-hour   day Dr.  Thamm,  of  Duesseldorf,  is.sued  a  report 

to  the  effect  that  40  jjer  cent,  of  the  cases  of  tuberculosis 

•which  he  had  ti'eated  by  the  Koch  lymph  were  cured The 

final  budget   of  the  German  Empire  for  1890-91,  as  reported, 

showed  a  surplus  of  15,148,201  marks Three  hundred  people 

drowned  by  floods  in  India Largest  turret  ship  ever  con- 
structed undocked  at  Chatham  by  Viscountess  Hood. 

July  31.— 3Ir.  Parnell's  overtures  to  Dillon  and  O'Brien  for  a 
reunion  of  their  forces  ignored, . .  .Sir  Henry  Parkes's  motion  in 
favor  of  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women  in  New  South 
Wales  rejected  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  57  to 
34 Text  of  the  Spanish  Reciprocity  Treaty  and  the  corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Blaine  and  Seuor  Suarez  Guanes,  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  of  Spain,  made  public Vesuvius  again 

broke  forth  in  eniption Dr.   J.   H.   Worcester,  Jr.,  chosen 

to  succeed  Dr.  H.  F.  Van  Dyke,  deceased,  in  the  chair  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City. 

August  1.— The  San  Domingo  Reciprocity  Treaty  made  public. 

The   Balmacedan    war-vessel.    President    Errazuriz,    left 

Spain   for   Chili Senhor  Carvalho,  Portuguese  Minister   of 

Finance,  issued  a  decree  giving  legal  currency  to  francs  im- 
ported into  the  state,  and  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  all 

silver    coin Mission     buildings     attacked     and    foreigners 

threatened  at  Yen  Ping,   Province  of  To-Kien,   China The 

eight  hour  law  passed  by  the  last  Nebraska  Legislature  went 
into  effect. 

August  2.— Parnell,  in  a  speech  at  Thurles,  declares  that  his 

policy  will  be  unchanged The  Omaha  and  Granite  Smelting 

Works  attacked  by  a  drunken  mob;  the  workmen  driven  out. 

August  3.— The  World's  Fair  Commissioners  arrived  at  Ber- 
lin  A  band  of  Spanish  Republicans  attempted  to  surprise 

the  garrison  of  Barcelona,  but  were  captured Mr.  Morley, 

speaking  at  Leamington,  said  that  if  the  Liberals  dropped 
Home  Rule  as  tlieir  foremost  plank  it  would  lead  to  the  great- 
est split  the  party  had   ever  known Naval   officers  of  the 

French  squadron  attend  the  Czarina's  "name-day"  ceremonies. 

August  4.— The  World's  Fair  Commissioners  received  in  Ber- 
lin by  Secretary  Van  Boettlicher  and  Chancellor  von  Caprivi. 

A  fight  occurred  in  Louisiana  near  the  Texas  line  between 

cattle-men  and  thieves  in  which  sixteen  men  were  killed.... 
Forty  thousand  veterans  marched  in  the  G.  A.  R.  parade  at 
Detroit,  Mich....M.  Roustan,  the  French  Minister  at  AVasliing- 
ton,  appointed  Minister  to  Spain The  Queen  of  England  con- 
ferred the  Order  of  the  Garter  upon  the  Prince  of  Naples,  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Italy. 

August  5.— The  British  Parliament  was  prorogued  to  October 

24,  1891 The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  session  at  Detroit 

selected  Washington  as  the  next  place  for  encampment The 

White  Star  steamship  Blajestic  broke  the  ocean  record  from 

Q\ieenstown,  her  time  being  5  days,  18  hours  and  8  minutes 

Queen  Liliuokalani,  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  tendered  the 
portfolio  of  Minister  of  Finance  to  J.  Mott  Smith The  Do- 
minion government  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
two  on  a  motion  ajjproving  of  its  trade  policy. 

August  6. —Negotiations  between  the  Foreign  Conunittee  of 
World's  Fair  and  the  official  representatives  of  the  German 
government  concluded Famine  in   the  Madras   Presidency, 


India  —  .John  Palmer  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  chosen  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. . .  .Russia  and  France 
reported  to  have  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance. 

August  7.— TheGloriana  won  the  Goelet  sloop  cup  in  the  races 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  off  Newport The  Russian  Im- 
perial Council  decided  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  corn 
from  the  country  owing  to  poor  prospects  of  a  good  crop  of 
this  cereal Captain  John  Palmer  installetl  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Augusts.— The   National  Labor  Party  of  Barcelona  opposed 

the  Spanish-American    Treaty Senhor   Marianne  Carvalho, 

the  present  Portuguese  Minister  of  Finance,  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  the   Bank   of   Portugal A  census   bulletin   issued 

which  announces  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  United  States 

as  6,276,399 The  eighty-second  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 

Lord  Tennyson  celebrated  in  England. 

August  9. — Herr  Liebknecht  opened  six  schools  in  Berlin  for 
the  training  of  Socialistic  laborers. 

August  10.  —Richard  Cotts  Shannon,  of  New  York,  appointed 
Blinister  Resident  and  Consul-General  to  Salvador,  Nicaragua 

and   Costa   Rica The   International    Congress   of  Hygiene 

and  Demography  opened  in  London. ..  .The  International  Geo- 
graphical Congress  began  its  session  in  Berne Much  damage 

done  to  crops  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  by  tornadoes. 

August  11.— Sir  Hector  Langevin  resigned  his  office  as  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  in  Canada Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  speech  at 

Plymouth,  Eng. ,  outlined  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  for  Ireland,  which  he  intends  to  introduce  at  the  next 

session  of  Parliament The  fourth  annual   meeting  of  the 

American  Society  of  Microscopists  began  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

August  12. — Alderman  Holden,  Gladstonian,  defeated  F. 
James,  Conservative,  in  the  election  held  in  Walsall.  Stafford 
County,  for  a  member  of  Parliament  to  succeed  Sir  Charles  Fors- 

ter,   Home  Rule  Liberal,  deceased M.  Patenotre,  at  present 

French  Minister  to  Morocco,  appointed  to  succeed  M.  Theodore 

Roustan  as  Minister  to  the   United  States J.Sloat  Fassett 

took  the  oath  of  office  as  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  York, 

Collector  Erhardt  having  resigned The  twelfth  international 

convention  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  opened  in 

Amsterdam Fourteen  persons  killed  and  fifty  injured  by  the 

falling  of  the  hurricane  deck  of  the  barge  Republic,  in  a  gale 
in  Oyster  Bay,  near  New  York  City. 

August  13. —The  President  ordered  that  the  Cherokee  Strip  be 

closed  to  whites The  Gloriana  won  the  special  race  for  the 

forty-six  footers,  off   Newport The    Senaputty  of  JIanipur 

hanged  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  recent  massacre  of  British 

officers The  World's  Fair  Commissioners   received  by  the 

King  of  Denmark The  government  of  Portugal  issued  a  de- 
cree prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  from  Sep- 
tember 1st  until  the  home  crop  has  been  consumed. 

August  14. — Baron  Hirsch  signed  a  document  empowering  Dr. 
Lowenthal  and  other  men  to  purchase  lands   in  the  Argentine 

Republic  to  the  value  of  10,000,000  pesos The  King  of  Greece 

entertained  by  President  Carnot  at  Fontainebleau The  In- 
ternational Geographical  Congress  held  its  final  session  in 
Berne.... The  whaleback  steamer  Charles  W.  Wetmore  arrived 
from  England The  Haytian  Ministry  resigned. 

August  15. — Services  held  in  Westminster  Abbej-  by  Canon 
Farrar  in  memory  of  James  Russell  Lowell. 
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.July  16. — Francis  R.  Rives,  of  New  York,  a  descendant  of  a 

distinguished    Southern    family Gen.    Benjamin    Franklin 

Kelley,  who  raised  the  first  regiment  of  loj'al  troops  south  of 

Mason  and  Di.xon's  line  during  the  late  war Mr.  John  Blakey 

of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  veteran  boat-builder Edgar  Mar- 
vin, United  States  Vice-Consul  at  Victoria,  B.  C. 

July  17.— Col.   John  Polk  Pryor,  of  Frankfort.   Ky. ,  a  near 

relative  of  President  Polk  and  a  journalist  of  note Samuel 

G.  Tupper,  for  many  years  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce,   Charleston,    S.    C Dr.    Charles   E.    Shoemaker,    of 

Reading,  Pa.,  well  know-n  as  a  specialist  in  aiu-al  surgerj- 

Mme.  de  Bounemain,  supporter  of  General  Boulanger. 

July  18.  — Dr.Jolm  Ledyard  Vandervoort.  a  prominent  physi- 
cian of  New  York  City Dr.  Albert  Skinner,  the  oldest  prac- 
tising physician   in   Niagara   County,  New  York Pedro  An- 
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tonio  de  Alar5on,  Spanish  author  and  politician  —  Canon 
Miles,  of  England. 

July  20.  —Mrs.  Mary  Whiteside  of  Germantown,  Pa. ,  prom- 
inent in  charitable  works Mr.   James  H.  Eaton,  president 

of  the  Commercial  Travellers'  Association  of  the  State 
of  New  York Senator  W.  H.  Ross,  a  leading  Cherokee  states- 
man  Sir  William  Fettes  Douglas,  President  of  the    Royal 

Scottish  Academy Sir  Frederick  A.  Weld,  G.  C.  M.  G. 

July  21.— Ex-Governor  David  S.  Walker  of  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Mr.  Edwin  Lee  Brown,  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 

Chicago,  to  be  remembered  by  his  intimate  connections  with 
the  Illinois  Humane  Society. 

July  82.  —Dr.  O.  P.  Wells,  one  of  the  oldest  physicians  of  New 
York  City Dr.  Edward  Sutton  Smith,  a  widely  known  phy- 
sician   of  Boston Rev.  Firman  Robbins,  one  of   the   oldest 

ministers  in  the  New  Jersey  Methodist  Conference. 

July  23.— Schuyler  Skaats,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  New  York 
City Edward  H.  Dixson  of  Westerly,   R.  I.,  brother  of  Na- 
than Dixson,  the  present  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
July  24.— Joseph  T.  Johnson,  of  Baltimore,  a  survivor  of  the 

Black  Hawk  W^ar Captain  M.  M.  Walden  of  Centreville,  la., 

ex-member  of  Congress Herman  Raster,  editor-in-chief  of 

the  Chicago  Staats-Zeitung Frank  Miles,  English  artist 

Daniel  Mackintosh,   F.  G.  S....Rev.   Charles  Smith,   B.  D.,  of 

England Earl  of  Wicklow. 

July  25. — Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins  Searles,  widow  of  Mark  Hopkins. 

Charles  Luilliez,    Communist Augustus  Baker,    British 

Consul  at  Vera  Cruz. 
July  26. — Mr.   Richard  S.  Newcombe,  a  prominent   lawyer  of 

New  York  City Ex-Governor  Paul  Dillingham  of  Vermont. 

Major  J.    Marshall  Guion,   Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y Senator 

Odell,  of  Halifax,  N.  S. . .  .Sir  Charles  Forster,  M.  P.  for  Walsal. 

Rajah  Rajendra  Lall  Mittra,  LL.D. ,  Sanscrit  scholar. 

July  27.— Amos  R.  Clark,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange.  Judge  Hiram  C.  Clai'k  of  James- 
town, N.    Y. ,   a  local  historian  and  prominent  in  political  and 

newspaper  circles Rev.  John  L.  Chapman  of  Irvington,  N.  J. , 

founder  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  that  place. 
July  28.  —Frederick  C.  Havemeyer,  a  prominent  business  man 

of  New  York  City Samuel  Sands,  one  of  the  oldest  citizens 

of  Baltimore,   Md.,   and  the  first  person  to  set  up  in  type  the 

song  of  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner." Edward  W.  B.  Smith, 

Secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation  at  Bogota. 

July  29.— Daniel  Parish  Kidder,  LL.D.,  of  Evanston,  111., 
for  some  time  professor  of  Theology  in  Drew  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Madison,  N.  J.  and  an  author  of  note Ex-State  Senator 

G.  Hubbard  of  Middlet-own,  Conn.,  President  of  the  Middletown 
National  Bank William  C.Lawsou  of  Newburg,  N.Y.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Council  Order  of  American  Firemen John 

Oxford  one  of  the  oldest  publishers  of  New  Y'ork  City. . . .Cap- 
tain Saunders  of  the  whaleback  steamer  C.  W.Wetmore. 

July  30.  —Charles  Robinson  of  Newton,  Mass. ,  ex-mayor  of 
Charlestown,   Mass. ,  and  President  of  the  corporation  of  Tufts 

College, Mrs. Martha  D.Washington  of  Dennison,  Texas,    wife 

of  the  grandson  of  Lawrence  Washington,  brother  of  Gteorge 

Washington  —  Jessie    Fothergill    of   London,  the  novelist 

Richard  Smith  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  civil  engineer. 

July  31.— Rev.  Geo.  Suth- 
erland,   of    Chelsea,  Mass., 

aged   eighty-five    years 

Frederick  Adolphus  Saw- 
yer, ex-Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  Grant. 
August  1.  —  Commander 
Charles  McGregor,  thirty- 
one  years  in  the  service  of 

the  United  States  Navy 

Ex-Congressman  Charles  W. 
Haight  of  Freehold,  N.  J. 
....Caleb  B.  Metcalf,  of 
Worcester,  Blass. ,  one  of  the 
best  known  educators  of 
New  England. 

August  2.— Judge  Hamil- 
ton Barclay  Stajjles  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts,,,  .Richard    J.     Dodge 
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THE  LATE  W.  H.  GLADSTONE. 


THE  LATE  GEORGE  JONES, 

Editor  of  the  A'etv  York  Times. 

one  of  the  founders  and  elders  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 

New  York  City Edward  C.  Moore,  of  New  York  City,  member 

of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  of  various  prominent  clubs. 
Daniel  W.  Baker,  a  leading  Republican  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

August  3.— Bishop  Kilian  Flasch  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Dio- 
cese of  La  Crosse,  Wis....Bela  Farwell  Jacobs,  LL.  D. ,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

August  4.— George  W.  Williams,  the  first  colored  man  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
who  some  time  ago  wrote  letters  to  King  Leopold  of  Belgium 
from  the  Upper  Congo  Country  criticising  the  methods  of  the 

Congo  State   officials  and  also  those   of   Henry  M.  Stanley 

William  Walter  Legge,  fifth  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

August  5.  —Mr.  Thomas  S.  Bocock  of  Appomattox,  Va. ,  for 
fourteen  years  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia  and  for  four 
years  Speaker  of  the  Confederate  Congress. 

August  C. — Eighty-second  anniversary  of  the.  birth  of  Lord 
Tennyson. 

August  9. — Judge  Ogden  Hoffman,  the  oldest  Federal  Judge 

on    the  Pacific   Coast William   T.  Croasdale   of  3IerriewoUl 

Park,  N.  Y. ,  prominent  in  labor  politics. 

August  10. — Dr.  Robert  Gifford,  a  naval  surgeon  during  the 
late  war,  and  who  was  on  board  the  monitor  Osage  when  it  was 
blown  up  by  a  torpedo  in  Mobile  Bay. 

August    12.— James  Russell   Lowell,  poet  and  diplomat 

George  Jones,  proprietor  of  Tfie  New  York  Times. 

August  13.  —Charles  S.  Wolfe,  of  Harrisburg,  Penn. ,  recently 
appointed  Executive  Commissioner  of  the  World's  Fair  Commis- 
sion  Clark   Lipe,  railroad   contractor  and  a  close  friend  of 

Abraham  Lincoln John  R.  Gamble,  a  prominent  jMiliticianof 

Yankton,  S.  D Thomas  Ludington  Smith,  Medical  Director  on 

the  retired  list  of  the  United  States  Navy John  S.  Gilbert, 

naval  architect  and  inventor  of  the  balance  dry -dock. 

August  14.— Mrs.  James  K.  Polk,  widow  of  President  Polk 

Rev.  John  Henry  Hopkins,  D.  D. ,  of  Troy,  N.  Y ludge  Charles 

M.Smith  of  Earlville,  Ills Major  Nathaniel  Brown  of  Jewett 

City,  Conn,,  ^  survivor  of  the  Mexican  war. 


HAKRY    FUKNISS. 


JOHN    TKNXIEL. 


THE    PUNCH    CARTOONISTS. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


Punch  has  had  a  jubilee,  inconceivable  as  it  may  seem  to  Americans  that 
this  quasi  humorous  pei'iodical  should  so  far  forget  itself  as  to  betray  signs 
of  life.  With  the  number  dated  July  18,  1891,  it  has  completed  its  one-hun- 
dredth half-yearly  volume.  In  recognition  of  the  event  we  present,  as  a 
frontispiece  to  this  department,  portraits  of  four  cartoonists  who  have  served 
to  make  Her  Majesty's  jester  endurable.  Below  are  given  in  miniature  the 
faces  of  the  successive  editors  of  Punch,  from  grizzly-headed  "Uncle  Mark," 
to  the  author  of  "Happy  Thoughts." 


Mark  Lemon,  1841-70. 


Shirley  Brooks,  1870-74 


V"' 

Tom  Taylor,  1874-80. 


F.  C.  BuRNAiro,  1880- 


The  Four  Editors  of  Punch. 


ON    THE     BRIDGE.— From  Piaich,  August  1,  1891. 
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THE  NOMINATION  FOR  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Ex-Mayor   Schroeder,  CHArxcEY  M.    Depew   and    Cor- 
nelius N.  Bliss.— "No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Piatt;  " 

They  don't  want  to  fall  outside  the  breastworks. 

—From  Puck,  July  29,  1891. 


OUT   OF   IT. 

Old  Sport  Watterson,  (in  charge  of  Democratic  stables) — 

"You're  both  ruled  off,  and  that  settles  it!" 

"New  York  cannot  be  carried  for  Mr.  Cleveland.  Scheming 
politicians  are  favorites  nowhere,  least  of  all  in  America,  for 
his  own  fame  Governor  Hill  has  been  too  secretive."— Henry 
Watterson,  July  14,  1891. 

— From  Judge,  August  1,  1891. 


SAN    FRANCISCO'S    CONTRIBUTION    TO    THE    WORLD'S    FAIR. 

Japan  will  send  a  village;  Venice  will  send  a  street  with  gondoliers;  Egypt  will  send  a  pyramid;  and  San  Francisco  will 
Bacriflce  a  section  of  Chinatown.     [N.B.    Chicago  may  keep  tlie  latter  contribution.  ]— From  San  Francisco  Wasp,  July  25,  1891. 


£iMlkL^F-''^o..u 


"THE    MEMBERS    OF    THp:    TKIPLE    ALLIANCE    KEEP    PACE  "■ 

WITH    ONE  ANOTHER." 

European  Festal  Song,  with  Russian- French  Accompaniment.  ^   FRENCH    VIEW    OF    JOHN    BULL   AS    THE   BOGIE-MAN. 

_  ,,„     ^   ,  '  "When  will  John  Bull  leave  off  putting  his  weaker  brethren 

—From  Ulk,  July  10,  :891.  in  his  sack.— From  La  Silhouette,  June  14,  1891. 
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Tl7e  dears! 
and  do  l+icj  Circ 
for  me  a^  r»,uch 

rhi-ooe  is  Sate! ,. 


DAYS   WITH    CELEBRITIES.— THE   POPE. 
From  Moonshine,  June  13,  1891. 


AN    AUSTRALIAN    VIEW    OF   THE  WAY   TO    WORK   THE 
LONDON   STOCK   EXCHANGE. 
Thb   Kangaroo  (After  the  failure  of  the  Victorian  loan).— There: 
when  I  go  to  John  Bull  for  another  loan  I'll  wear  these;    he'll   think 
I'm  a  foreigner  and  I'll  get  all  the  cash  I  want. 

— From  the  Melbourne  Punch,  April  16,  1891.      -' 


—From  the  Australian  Boomerang,  May  -SO,  1S01. 


THE    IRISH    SITUATION.— WOBBLING. 

Old  Lady.— "I  think  I'd  like  to  get  down  now.  Mr.  Parnell,  if 
you  please."— From  the  Wvvkhi  y<iiional  Press,  May  30,  1891. 


^?5;tiW 


THE  OLD    LION   ONLY    WINKS, 

Editor  of  Cape  Times  Qoquituf): 
Why  does  he  look  so  confoundedly  sly  at  me? 

What  have  I  done  that  contempt  should  prevail? 
WTiile  he  is  lazily  winking  his  eye  at  me, 

Am  I  not  prodding  and  twisting  his  tail? 

—From  the  Pretoria  Weekly  News  June  5,  1891 


•  KINC  -  CEClV-  o^  •  ^OVTH  AFRTCA  • 


THE   WRITING   ON   THE  WALL. 

"I  will  read  the  writing  unto  the  king,aud  make  known  to  liiui  the  in- 
terpretation. "-Dan.  V.  17. —From  the  Preform  Weekly  Press,  May  2,1891. 


THE   MAN   WHO   PROFITS    BY   PROTECTION. 

The  Producer.  The  Middleman.  The  Consumer. 

From  Le  Grelot,  June  28,  1891. 


THE  PAUPER  JEW  INVASION.— HOW  LONG  IS  IT  TO  GO  ON. 
From  Moonshine,  June  4,  1891. 
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HER  MA.IKSTY    I^II-UOKALANI.    QL'KKN    OK    THK    HAWAIIAN'    ISLANDS. 


THE   HAWAIIAN  QUEEN   AND  HER   KINGDOM. 


By   SERENO   E.    BISHOP. 


The  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich 
Islands  are  gaining  fast  in  in- 
ternational importance.  For 
fifteen  years,  as  a  coaling  sta- 
tion for  monthly  steamers  from 
Sydney  to  San  Francisco,  they 
have  been  getting  somewhat 
familiarly  known  to  the  British 
public.  American  tourists,  at- 
tracted by  volcanic  displays, 
visit  them  in  considerable  num- 
bers by  the  fortnightly  steam- 
ers. For  several  reasons,  they 
have  for  some  years  attracted 
special  political  attention  from 
the  United  States,  and  are  cer- 
tain to  attract  much  more.  A 
very  important  part  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
with  Hawaii. 

Americans  travelling  west- 
Avard  find  their  splendid  empire 
culminating  in  beauty,  and 
then  breaking  short  off  at  the 
Golden  Gate.  Voyage  out,  and 
after  six  days  of  westward 
steaming  2100  miles  without 
fear  of  reef  or  rock,  the  hori- 
zon is  broken  by  high  rugged 
mountains,  that  on  the  chart 
are  mere  dots.  It  is  the  civ- 
ilized, hospitable,  American 
ized  little  kingdom,  the  other 
day  Kalakaua's,  now  presided 
over  by  her  gracious  j\Iajesty, 
Liliuokalani. 

This  name  is  less  intricate 
than  it  may  look.  Try  this — 
Lil-lee-woke-a-lanny.      Accent 

firmly  the  ee,  and  run  the  whole  glibly  off  the  tongue. 
It  means  Lily-of-the-Sky.  The  queen  ha.s  liitherto 
been  commonly  known  by  foreigners  as  Princess 
Lydia,  or  as  Mrs.  Dominis.  She  is  past  her  fiftieth 
year,  in  fairly  good  health,  of  comely  person,  and 
pleasant  address.  Her  husband,  loug  known  as  Gov- 
ernor Dominis,  but  now  taking  rank  as  Prince 
Consort,  is  a  prudent,  agreeable  gentleman  of  Amer- 
ican birth,  and  Honolulu  mercantile  education. 
John  O.  Dominis  for  many  years  held  the  office  of 
governor  of  Oahu.  They  have  been  married  over 
thirty  years,  and  have  no  children. 

Mrs.  Dominis  has  long  held  a  prominent  place  in 
Honolulu  society,  associating  from  youth  with  the 
more  cultivated  ladies  of  the  capital,  among  whom, 
like  Queen  Emma,    and  the  late  Princess   Pauahi 


THE   LATE   KING   KALAKAUA. 

Bishop,  of  honored  memory,  she  received  her  early 
education.  She  has  a  perfect  use  of  English,  a  good 
literary,  and  an  especially  good  musical  culture. 
The  Queen's  manner  is  peculiarly  winning,  her 
bearing  noble  and  becoming,  tlie  latter  a  character- 
istic of  Hawaiian  royalty.  Few  persons  were  ever 
more  stately  and  impressive  than  many  of  the  old 
royal  chiefs  could  be  upon  occasion. 

Besides  a  small  private  fortune,  the  Princess  as 
heir  presumptive  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  stipend 
of  $5000.  As  Queen,  she  receives  $20, 000  per  annum. 
A  sumptuous  palace  is  also  maintained  for  the  sove- 
reign's use.  Besides  all  this,  is  the  life-use  of  the 
income  of  the  crown  lands,  amounting  to  perhaps 
$75,000  i^er  annum.  These  provisions  may  be  re- 
garded  as   ample  for  purposes  of  royal   state   and 
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HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS,    JOHN  O.    DOMINIS,    PRINCE 
CONSORT. 

hospitality  in  so  small  a  kingdom,  although  the  late 
king  could  never  make  ends  meet,  any  more  than 
his  admired  friend  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

In  religious  affiliation,  the  Princess  Lydia  contin- 
ued to  adhere  to  the  persuasion  of  the  earlier  gen- 
eration of  chiefs,  declining  to  follow  Queen  Emma 
and  Kalakaua  in  joining  the  Anglican  fellowship. 
Like  King  Lunalilo  and  the  Princess  Pauahi  she 
retained  her  seat  in  the  old  stone  church,  connected 
with  the  American  Mission.  For  some  yeai-s  she 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, and  an  interested  participant  in  their  meetings. 
She  has  long  been  a  very  active  and  munificent 
patroness  of  the  large  Kawaiahae  Seminary  for  train- 
ing native  girls,  and  greatly  looked  up  to  by  teachers 
and  pupils.  The  Queen  gives  evidence  of  having 
deeply  at  heart  the  moral  welfare  of  her  people. 
She  has  a  large  fund  of  good  sense,  which  is  now 
much  needed  to  gain  her  ixiople's  confidence,  and 
•  to  guide  a  somewhat  determined  will.  Whether  or 
not  she  will  be  able  to  modify  certain  royal  pre 
judices  to  the  needs  of  her  very  difficult  position, 
she  is  quite  unlikely  to  expose  herself  to  ridicule, 
as  repeatedly  did  her  more  showy  brotlier. 

Liliuokalaui  has  assumed  the  crown,  in  possession 
of  a  mucli  larger  sliare  of  the  confidence  of  lier  own 
people,  tlian  did  Kalakaua  at  his  accession,  or  after- 
wards. She  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  strong  in  tlie 
confidence   of   foreigners,    although  they   are   most 


kindly  disposed  towards  her,  and  have  shown  her 
most  marked  attention  and  honor,  during  her  recent 
royal  progress  on  Hawaii  and  Maui.  With  a  sensi- 
ble policy  t)f  conduct,  she  may  yet  establish  hei-self 
in  their  confidence,  having  many  qualities  fitting 
her  to  do  so. 

The  serious  distrust  still  felt  by  many  of  the 
whites  is  mainly  due  to  her  attitude  after  the  reform 
movement  of  1887,  and  during  the  later  reactionary 
proceedings  of  R.  W.  Wilcox  in  1889.  A  bit  of 
recent  history  must  come  in  hei-e.  Exasperated  and 
alarmed  by  a  series  of  profligate  and  dangerous  pro- 
ceedings of  Kalakaua  during  the  preceding  year, 
a  very  united  movement  of  the  foreigners  on  June  30, 
1887,  exacted  from  the  king  certain  changes  in  the 
constitution,  which  divested  him  of  nearly  all  his 
direct  personal  control  in  the  government,  which 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  cabinet,  subject  only 
to  the  legislature.  The  heir  presumptive,  who  was 
visiting  England  at  the  time,  felt  that  her  brother 
had  been  weak  in  surrendering  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown.  It  was  most  natural  that  she  should  be 
profoundly  hostile  to  the  Reform  party,  whose  cab- 
inet held  the  reins  of  power  for  nearly  three  years ; 
nor  was  it  strange  if  she  was  led  to  lend  her  coun- 
tenance to  an  effort  to  recover  by  force  what  had 
been  taken  by  force.  Her  Palama  residence  was 
reported  to  be  headquarters  for  the  Wilcox  conspir- 
acy. On  July  31,  1889,  a  half-white,  Robert  AV. 
Wilcox,  educated  at  government  expense  in  an  Ital- 
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QUEEN  LILIUOKALANI  AND   HER   KINGDOM. 
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ian  military  school,  seized  the  Palace  yard  and  the 
Government  House,  seeking  to  restore  the  old  cor- 
rupt system  of  Palace  government.     This  insurrec- 
tion was  suppressed   in  a  few   hours  with  the  loss 
of  a  few  lives  of  insurgents.     Although,  after  abor 
tive  trials  for  conspiracy,  Wilcox  and  several  ol'  his 
partisans  were  triumpliantly  chosen  to  the  legisla 
ture  by  the  native  vote  of  Honolulu,  and  the  Reform 
cabinet  went  out,  yet  none  of  the  attempted  amend 
ments  to  the  constitution  succeeded   in  the  legisla- 
ture.    Although  the  Reform  party  broke  down  as  a 


senting  a  singular  aspect,  with  yards  aslant,  the 
wliite  hull  draped  witli  black,  and  the  royal  flag  at 
half  mast.  The  admii'al  signalled  the  painful  news 
to  a  sister  sliip  in  tlie  port,  which  at  once  telephoned 
them  to  the  Government  House.  The  adornments 
of  streets  and  palace  quickly  gave  i)lace  to  drapings 
of  black.  Much  honest  sorrow  filled  the  city  for  tlie 
gay  and  good-natured  king  so  suddenly  gone. 

The  Regent  was  promptly  attended  by  the  cabinet 
and  the  privy  council.  The  disturbing  question 
was,    "Will  not  Liliuokalani   decline  to  take  the 

■#         ,    .! 


THE  ROYAL  PALACE  AT  HONOLULU. 


political  combination,  their  spirit  prevails,  and  their 
work  stands  as  the  law  of  the  kingdom. 

To  this  constitution,  the  Heir  Presumptive  was 
understood  to  be  strenuously  opposed,  as  a  great 
wrong  and  damage  to  royal  prerogative  and  right. 
Her  accession  to  the  throne  was  consequently  antici- 
pated with  much  distrust  by  foreigners.  In  January 
last,  she  was  acting  as  Regent.  The  King's  return 
from  San  Francisco  was  daily  expected  Although 
known  to  be  in  precarious  health,  no  intimation 
had  reached  the  public  of  the  extremely  critical 
state  of  his  malady.  For  his  welcome  home,  a  quite 
lavish  decoration  of  palace,  streets,  and  landing 
place  was  nearly  complete  Suddenly,  on  the 
morning  of  January  29th,  the  well  known  U.  S. 
cruiser  Charleston    rounded    Diamond    Head,    pre 


required  oath  to  maintain  the  constitution?"  Tliis 
was  the  hope  of  tlie  Wilcox  faction,  and  the  serious 
fear  of  the  whites  and  of  the  more  thoughtful  natives, 
who  all  perceived  that  such  an  attitude  On  her  part 
would  V)e  revolutionary,  and  would  efect  the  most 
serious  issues  in  the  government.  The  Princess  was 
well  guided,  and  promptly  solved  the  doubt  by 
graciously  taking  the  oath,  and  thereby  assuming 
the  position  of  the  sovereign. 

Many  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  act.  Some 
may  still  doubt  it,  and  look  for  the  Queen  to  see 
an  early  opportunity  to  reclaim  the  ancient  powers 
of  the  crown.  After  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased 
King  were  completed,  this  apprehension  was  re- 
vived by  her  insisting  upon  her  right  as  a  rtew 
sovereign     to     appoint    a    cabinet     of     her     own 
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choice.  The  constitution  expressly  debars  the 
sovereign  from  removing  tlie  ministers  except 
after  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  by  the  legis- 
lature. After  a  contest  of  three  weeks,  the  cabi- 
net refened  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court.  A 
majority  of  the  bench  decided  that  in  the  absence 
of  an  explicit  provision  appljing  to  the  case  of  a 
new  sovereign,  the  old  practice  must  prevail,  and 
she  appoint  a  new  cabinet.  This  was  at  once  done, 
and  while  her  course  accentuated  her  disposition  to 
insist  to  the  full  upon  her  prerogatives,  it  is  known 
that  she  had  reliable  advice  that  she  was  acting 
within  the  limits  of  the  constitution. 

Since  then  the  Queen  has  in  private  avowed  her 
serious  purpose  to  stand  by  her  oath.  Wilcox  and 
his  associates  believe  this  to  be  her  intention,  and 
are  enraged  thereby,  and  utter  futile  threats  against 
lier.  There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
she  has  honestly  accepted  the  situation,  and  intends 
to  abide  by  the  constitution  It  is  not  supix)sed 
that  she  feels  entirely  contented  with  its  restric- 
tions upon  her  power.  She  is  perhaps  not  unlikely 
to  exert  influence  to  have  those  restrictions  modified 
in  the  legal  way,  by  two-thirds  majorities  of  suc- 
cessive legislatures.  She  is  ci-edited  with  persi.stent 
•determination,  unlike  her  late  brother,  who  was 
sure  to  succumb  to  vigorous  pressure.  But  not 
being  unscrupulous  like  him,  her  good  sense  and 
sound  principles  may  be  expected  to  keep  her  within 
the  limits  of  her  accepted  obligations,  and  she  will 
probably  earn  the  affectionate  confidence  of  the 
nation.  This  may  at  least  be  hoped  with  consider 
able  confidence. 

The  present  cabinet  are  men  of  moderate  views, 
and  likely  to  yield  much  to  her  personal  wishes. 
Such  fair  weather  days  as  their  administrative 
abilities  may  be  competent  to  meet,  are  liable  to  be  of 
transient  continuance.  The  Queen  will  inevitably 
come,  under  a  more  or  less  severe  pressure  of  events, 
to  put  herself  into  the  hands  of  the  most  capable  ad- 
visers obtainable.  In  any  case  a  new  legislature  is 
to  meet  next  May,  and  may  be  expected  to  take 
affairs  into  their  own  hands.  What  the  political 
complexion  of  the  majority  will  be  is  altogether 
uncertain  Probably  no  one  party  will  be  in  the 
ascendency.  Many  causes,  including  the  change  in 
the  tin-one,  have  increased  the  already  existing  con- 
fusion of  parties. 

So  much  then  as  to  the  Queen  pei-sonally  and  polit 
ically.  The  royal  family  is  now  reduced  to  the  per 
son  of  the  young  lady  recently  proclaimed  by  the 
Queen  Jis  her  heir  presumptive,  the  Princess  Kaiulani 
(Kye  you-lanny)  Cleghorn.  She  is  the  only  child 
of  the  late  Princess  Likehke  (lik  ay  lik  ay)  only 
sister  of  Liliuokalani. 

Her  father  is  the  Hon.  Arcliibald  Cleghorn,  long 
collector  general.  Blr  Cleghorn  has  very  ju 
diciously  placed  his  daughter  under  suitable  in 
•struction  in  England  She  is  a  very  attractive 
young  lady  of  nearly  sixteen  There  ;ue  a  few 
other  i)ei-s()ns  of  native  or  mixed  blood,  of  more  or 
less  noble  birth,   but  none   ut'   sucli   merit  or  prom i 


nence  as  to  be  considered  distinctly  in  the  line  of 
possible  succession. 

Obvious  facts  make  it  plain  that  the  personal 
character  and  policy  of  any  sovereign  of  the  little 
Hawaiian  kingdom  must  be  of  minor  account  in 
determining  the  course  of  affairs  therein,  confront- 
ing, as  Hawaii  does,  the  gigantic  sweep  and  stress  of 
commercial  and  political  currents  which  ai-e  gather- 
ing around  it  Indeed,  it  is  only  these  which  lend 
to  this  long  isolated  group  any  interest  claiming 
present  discussion  in  this  review. 

CENTRAL  POSITION  OF  HAWAII. 

The  essential  public  interest  attaching  to  Hawaii 
grows  out  of  its  central  position  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Honolulu  is  exactly  in  the 
track  of  all  steamers  sailing  to  Australasia  from  San 
Francisco  or  Puget  Sound  The  trade  on  this  line 
is  between  kindred  peoples  now  only  in  the  gristle, 
but  already  includes  one  line  of  monthly  steamei-s, 
with  other  lines  in  the  early  prospect.  What  will 
this  traffic  become  when  the  two  or  three  millions 
of  English  speaking  people  on  either  coast  shall 
have  multiplied  many  fold? 

Even  more  preciselj'  is  Honolulu  in  the  direct 
route  of  one  part  of  that  enormous  traffic  from  At- 
lantic to  Pacific  ports  which  eagerly  awaits  the 
cutting  of  the  Nicaragua  Ship  Canal,  to  burst  in 
an  impetuous  tide  through  the  Isthmus.  All  the 
trade  with  China  and  Japan  from  American  jx)rts 
on  the  Atlantic  must  take  the  Nicaragua  route.  It 
is  this  large  movement  of  ocean  commerce  im- 
pending in  the  immediate  future,  which  lends  the 
most  serious  importance  to  the  jjolitical  relations  of 
the  Hawaiian  kingdom.  Every  ship  from  the  At- 
lantic crossing  the  Pacific  to  Asia  will  natiu-ally 
sight  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  every  steamer  will 
be  likely  to  replenish  her  coal-bunkers  at  Honolulu. 
This  fact  will  render  the  political  condition  and 
international  relations  of  Hawaii  of  importance. 

It  is  further  seen  upon  the  accompanying  map, 
that  although  not  ujwn  the  shortest  or  "great  circle" 
route  between  California  and  Ciiina,  Honolulu  is 
practically  a  convenient  port  of  call  for  steamers 
upon  that  line,  as  many  of  them  now  do  call.  This 
tendency  will  increase  with  the  coming  growth  of 
Honolulu  as  a  general  calling  and  coaling  station. 
It  is  also  a  natural  port  of  call  and  supply  for  ships 
to  China  from  Callao  and  Valparaiso.  Honolulu  is 
thus  seen  to  be  the  great  cross  roads  of  the  Pacific 
commerce 

More  than  this  Honolulu  is  the  only  cross-roads 
of  the  North  Pacific — and  the  North  Pacific  will  be 
the  chief  region  of  -commerce  This  port  is  wholly 
alone  in  its  commanding  i)ositiou  It  has  absa- 
lutely  no  coni]X'tilor.  From  the  ]\rar([uesas  to  the 
Aleutians  Hawaii  is  the  only  land  in  that  tre 
mendous  ocean  expanse  west  of  America  where  a 
slii[)  can  call  within  a  space  of  4500  miles  from  San 
Francisco  and  G^OO  from  Nicaragua  At  those  dis- 
tances, but  far  south  of  the  route,  lies  the  i)oor  little 
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haven    of   Jaluit,    and    a    little  beyond   it  that    of 
Strong's  Island.     These  are  over  2000  miles  beyond 
Hawaii.     Scarcely  anywhere  else  on  the  globe  does 
there  stretch  so  vast  an  expanse  of  ocean  absolutely 
devoid  of  land  as  that  which  rolls  unbroken  by  reef 
or  islet  between  Hawaii   and  America.     From  any 
point  between    Panama    and  Sitka,    a    bird  flying 
westward  shall  find  no   inch  of 
firm  rest  for  her  foot,  until  Ha 
waii  is  reached.     Beyond  Hono- 
lulu there  is  no  port   available 
except   Guam,  and  that  is  only 
1500  miles  east  of  Hong  Kong, 
while  being  5500  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  7500  from  Nicaragua. 
Honolulu  alone  suitably  divides 
the    distances,  being  4250  miles 
from  Nicaragua,  and  4900  from 
Hong    Kong.      Jaluit,    Strong's 
Island,  and  Bonabe  are  too  far 
south  of  the  route    to    be  con- 
sidered.   The  accompanying  map 
indicates  every  islet  in  the  North 
Pacific  that  could  be  made  avail- 
able as  a  port  of  supply.     It  also 
shows    eveiy   existing    islet    or 
reef   of    any    sort    eastward    or 
northward  of  Honolulu — tliat  is, 
none  at  all.     By  the  geographi- 
cal necessity  of  the  case,  there- 
fore,   everything  centres    at    Honolulu,   not   merely 
as  the  most  convenient  port  of  call,  but  as  the  only 
possible  one.      It  is  true  that  steamships  can  make 
the  run  of  nine  thousand  miles  from  Nicaragua  to 
Hongkong  or  Yokohama  without  replenishing  their 
bunkers.     It  will  not,  however,  ordinarily  pay  to  do 
that.     The  storage  of  the  necessary  coal  will  displace 
just   so   much   paying   freight.     The   larger  part  of 
the  steamers  crossing  the  Pacific  wull  find  it  expedient 
to  coal  at  Honolulu.     It  seems  certain  that  nearly 
all  those  to  and  from  Nicaragua  will  do  so.     Within 
ten  years,  Honolulu  will  clearly  have  to  provide  for 
the  accommodation  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  large 
steamers  per  month,  together  with  that  of  the  colliers 
supplying  them,  and  this  in  addition  to  her  present 
trade. 

This  will  be  a  formidable  increase  of  business, 
and  must  materially  afi'ect  the  commercial,  and 
with  them  the  political,  relations  of  Hawaii.  The 
amoimt  of  tonnage  likely  to  come  through  the  Canal 
soon  after  its  opening  is  rougkly  estimated  at  ten 
millions  tons  per  annum.  This  is  equivalent  to 
five  ships  of  three  thousand  tons  per  day,  together 
with  fifteen  ships  of  one  thousand  tons.  This  will 
steadily  and  rapidly  increase,  as  has  done  the  Suez 
traffic.  Now  it  seems  not  unfair  to  estimate  that 
one-tenth  of  this  tonnage  will  be  in  the  Asiatic 
trade,  and  will  call  at  Honolulu.  This  allows  for 
the  large  proportion  of  American  trade  with  Asia 
by  way  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  remaining  on  the 
great  circle  route.  These  visiting  ships  at  Hono 
lulu  will  be  mainly  British    bottoms,    with  many 


German  and  French.  The  Atlantic  States  will  sup- 
ply much  of  the  cargoes,  but  for  lack  of  American 
ships  these  cargoes  will  for  a  time  go  in  foreign 
bottoms. 

The  favorable  position  of  Honolulu  will  be  ma- 
terially enhanced  by  the  absolute  necessity  of  using 
those    islands   as   the    intersecting    point   for   tele- 
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graphic  cables  across  the  Pacific.  It  is  obvious  that 
all  cables  between  Australia  and  the  North  Ameri- 
can Pacific  Coast  must  make  Honolulu  their  first 
station.  As  to  cables  to  Asia,  the  route  by  way  of 
tlie  Aleutian  Islands  has  been  thought  to  compete 
strongly  with  that  via  Honolulu,  both  on  account 
of  directness,  and  on  account  of  permitting  land 
lines  for  portions  of  the  route.  The  stormy  and  in- 
clement character  of  that  route  is  a  serious  objec- 
tion. A  more  decisive  obstacle  has  arisen  in  the 
discovery  of  such  an  extent  of  extreme  depth  of  water 
northeast  of  Japan,  that  a  cable  cannot  be  laid 
there.  This  appears  conclusively  to  determine  the 
route  of  all  trans- Pacific  cables  to  be  by  way  of 
Honolulu. 

POLITICAL  CHANGES  FORESHADOWED. 

Such  extensive  conamercial  change  and  develop- 
ment as  is  thus  foreshadowed  must  involve  serious 
political  changes  for  Hawaii.  The  vast  commerce 
about  to  traverse  the  Pacific  will  imperiously  demand 
adequate  shelter  and  protection  at  the  common  port 
of  supply,  Honolulu.  A  government  must  exist 
there  so  strong  as  to  assure  complete  security  from 
disturbers  within  or  aggressors  without.  Such 
government  must  possess  sufficient  enterprise  and 
ability  to  furnish  and  ;naintain  the  largest  con- 
veniences and  facilities  of  eveiy  kind  to  the  ships 
calling  there.  The  great  Hotel  of  the  Pacific  must 
be  in  the  charge  of  some  party  who  knows  "how  to 
keep  a  hotel. " 

The  ceitain  coming  preponderance  of  British  ship- 
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ping  will  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  British 
residents,  and  to  enlarge  British  political  influence 
in  Hawaii.  Tliere  will  grow  up  a  jjressure,  not  now 
existing,  for  Great  Britain  to  take  possession  of  the 
Islands,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  security  of  her 
gi'owing  commerce  across  the  Pacific.  At  the 
present  time,  the  United  States  has  a  thorough  and 
pleasant  understanding  with  England  that  Hawaii  is 
to  be  regarded  as  rightfully  falling  to  the  United 
States,  rather  than  to  any  other  power.  Germany 
and  France  fully  concur  in  this  %'iew.  None  of  the 
great  powers  would,  at  the  present  time,  think  of 
interposing  obstacles  to  any  amount  of  domination 
that  the  United  States  might  seek  to  exercise  in 
Hawaii.     These  are  wellascei-tained  facts. 

Wliat  England,  however,  might  become  inclined 
to  do,  after  tlie  sudden  growth  of  her  shipping  in 
the  Pacific,  consequent  upon  the  cutting  of  the 
Isthmus,  is  another  question.  The  imperial  strength 
of  the  United  States  is  so  formidable,  that  tlieir 
views  in  the  matter  could  hardly  fail  to  receive  the 
utmost  respect.  Germany,  France,  and  Russia  would 
naturally  prefer  America  to  England  as  controlling 
Hawaii.  But  in  preventing  England  from  furnish- 
ing protection  and  facilities  to  commerce,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  America  to  evade  the  responsibility 
of  hei-self  supplying  all  that  was  necessary,  in  the 
most  efficient  manner.  England  would  experience 
an  additional  motive  to  occupy  Hawaii  as  she  has 
done  with  Egypt,  on  account  of  the  former  being  so 
directly  on  the  road  between  British  Columbia  and 
Australia. 

Canada,  as  we  shall  see,  is  already  betraying 
serious  uneasiness  on  this  account.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  it  would  seem  quite  improbable  that  the 
United  States  will  be  content  to  wait  until  the  pres- 
sure of  the  new  conditions  arises,  l)efore  asserting 
their  claims,  and  establishing  their  control  of 
Hawaii  in  some  form. 

It  has  long  been  held  by  American  statesmen, 
that  some  control  of  those  Islands  would  become  in- 
dispensable to  the  naval  and  military  security  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  They  have  also  regarded  a  naval 
station  there  as  indispensable  to  their  naval  effi- 
ciency in  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Blaine  is  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  these  views,  as  was  his  predecessor, 
]\Ir.  Bayard.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  possession  of 
tliose  Islands  by  any  other  power,  in  their  central 
monopoly  of  the  intersection  of  commercial  routes, 
at  the  only  point  of  supi)ly  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  would  constitute  a  menace 
to  that  coast,  which  would  be  intolerable.  Modern 
steam  naval  necessities  also  render  a  station  at  least 
for  coaling,  at  no  greater  distance  than  Honolulu, 
indispensable,  and  this  to  be  one  fortified  against 
the  chances  of  war. 

AMERICAN  POLICY  IN  HAWAII. 

Successive  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  United 
States  towards  securing  a  dominating  influence  in 
Hawaii. 

The  first  of  these  was  tlie  Treaty  of  Reciprocity 


with  Hawaii,  established  in  1876,  and  still  in  force. 
By  this  treaty,  Hawaiian  rice,  and  the  lower  grades 
of  Hawaiian  sugars,  were  admitted  duty  free  into 
the  United  States.  Under  the  late  high  tariff  on 
sugar,  this  was  of  immense  advantage  to  Hawaii, 
she  being  able  to  realize  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars 
a  ton  in  San  Francisco  more  than  other  countries 
could  do.  The  product  of  sugar  steadily  increased 
from  13,000  tons  in  1876,  to  130,000  tons  in  1890, 
thus  placing  Hawaii  as  eighth  in  the  list  of  cane- 
growing  countries.  The  total  valuation  of  sugar 
plantations  in  1890  was  about  $35,000,000,  of  which 
nearly  four  fifths  are  owned  by  American  citizens, 
of  whom  a  large  number  now  reside  in  the  United 
States,  after  making  fortunes  in  Hawaii. 

Under  tlie  working  of  this  treaty  for  fifteen 
years,  Hawaii  has  become,  socially  and  commer- 
cially, to  a  predominant  degree  an  American 
colony. 

At  the  same  time,  through  reciprocal  free-trade 
in  American  products,  a  very  large  commerce  has 
grown  up  between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  which  derive  thence  their  entire 
supplies  of  lumber,  flour,  potatoes,  salmon,  live 
hogs,  mules,  horses,  with  the  multifarious  products 
of  orchard,  dairy,  and  farm,  besides  machinery, 
furniture,  carriages,  shoes,  clothing,  dry  goods, 
hardware,  etc.  This  trade  is  a  leading  item  in  the 
business  of  San  Francisco.  The  large  number  of 
American  ships  engaged  in  it  is  a  very  important 
element.  It  is  true  that  Hawaii  has  received  a 
large  excess  of  pecuniary  advantage  in  the  millions 
of  annual  profits  reaped  through  the  remission  of 
duties.  It  seems  sufficient  to  point  out  that  nearly 
all  of  this  profit  ^\ent  into  the  pockets  of  American 
citizens.  Hawaii  has  become  simply  an  outlying 
sugar-farm  of  the  United  States,  very  properh-  en- 
joying like  protection  with  Louisiana  siigar  plantei-s. 

CESSION  OF  PEARL  HARBOR. 

In  1887,  under  President  Cleveland's  adminis- 
tration, supplementary  provisions  to  the  treaty 
were  agreed  to  by  both  parties,  whereby  the  dura- 
tion of  the  treaty  was  extended,  and  duties  were 
remitted  upon  a  larger  number  of  products,  in  re- 
turn for  which  Kalakavia  ceded  to  the  United  States 
the  exclusive  right  to  establish  and  fortify  a  naval 
station  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Pearl  Harbor 
was  designated  as  the  station.  The  continuance  of 
this  exclusive  right  was  limited  by  the  duration 
of  the  treaty.     About  Pearl  Harbor,  more  anon. 

In  1889,  Mr.  Blaine,  dissatisfied  with  the  im- 
perfect cession  of  Pearl  Harbor,  and  with  the  very 
limited  influence  of  the  United  States  in  Hawaii, 
urged  upon  Mr.  H.  A.  P.  Carter,  the  Hawaiian 
Minister  at  Wasliington,  an  enlargement  of  the 
treaty  provisions,  so  as  to  confer  special  advan- 
tages upon  both  parties. 

It  was  proposed  to  make  the  treaty  permanent ; 
to  create  absolute  free  trade  between  the  two 
countries  in  all  articles  except  intoxicants ;  to 
make  the  cession  of  a  naval  station  permanent  as 
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well  as  exclui=iive  ;  and  to  pledge  to  Hawaii  full  par- 
ticipation in  any  bounties  to  be  given  to  American 
producers  of  sugars.  In  sbort,  Hawaii,  in  all  its 
commercial  and  productive  interests,  was  to  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  one  of  the  United  States. 

In  return  for  these  privileges,  besides  the  cession 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  Mr.  Blaine  asked  a  pledge  from  Ha - 
waii  to  enter  into  no  treaty  engagements  with 
other  powers,  without  the  full  previous  knowledge 
of  the  United  States.  At  his  request  another  pro- 
vision was  appended  to  the  draft  of  the  treaty  for- 
warded to  Honolulu  by  ]\Ir.  Carter,  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  government  should  have  the  right 
to  land  military  forces  in  Hawaii,  whenever  deemed 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order.  The  bene- 
fits tendered  to  Hawaii  were  verj-  great.  As  the 
event  has  proved,  the  provision  concerning  sugar 
bounties  was  of  extreme  importance  to  her  chief  in- 
dustry. At  the  same  time,  the  concessions  asked 
amounted  to  a  partial  surrender  of  autonomy,  and 
submission  to  something  like  a  protectorate.  Mr. 
Blaine's  liand  was  not  allowed  to  appear  in  the 
business.  Mr.  Cai'ter  submitted  the  propositions  to 
his  government,  ostensibly  as  emanating  from  him- 
self, but  intimated  that  he  considered  the  provision 
as  to  landing  troops  as  probably  undesirable.  Tlie 
Cabinet  at  Honolulu  took  the  same  view,  knowing 
well  how  seriously  sucli  a  proposition  would  preju- 
dice the  whole  business  with  the  King,  the  natives, 
and  the  English  element,  even  though  it  was  evident 
that  the  United  States  could  and  would  land  their 
forces  in  any  case,  if  they  saw  occasion  for  it. 

The  Cabinet  submitted  the'  proposed  treaty  to  the 
King  with  the  obnoxious  clause  expressly  disap- 
proved. Kalakaua  was,  however,  anxious  to  defeat 
the  Reform  party  in  the  coming  election,  and  saw 
his  opportunity  to  discredit  them  with  the  natives 
as  seeking  to  sacrifice  Hawaiian  autonomy.  He  com- 
municated the  offensive  clause  to  the  Reactionary 
leaders,  who  effectively  used  it  to  fire  the  native 
mind.  They  hoped  to  secure  such  a  majority  of 
Reactionary  members  in  the  legislature  as  to  put  in 
a  new  cabinet  who  should  join  the  King  in  resisting 
the  old  constitvition,  or,  failing  that,  should  pro- 
ceed with  reactionary  amendments  in  the  legal 
method.  In  that  result  they  failed  for  lack  of  a 
united  majority,  although  scoring  some  success 
otherwise. 

CANADA  DEFEATS  MR.    BLAINE'S  NEW  TREATY. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Reform  Cabinet  had  applied 
themselves  earnestly  to  the  work  of  securing  the 
King's  signature  to  the  amended  draft  of  the 
ti-eaty.  Their  efforts  would  manifestly  have  been 
successful,  but  for  the  interposition  of  Canadian  in- 
fluences through  the  agency  of  the  Attorney- General. 
Wliile  England  is  comparatively  indifferent  to  Amer- 
ican domination  in  Hawaii,  it  is  quite  otherwise 
with  Canada,  which  is  habitually  sensitive  about 
her  great  neighbo*''s  ascendency.  Especially  are 
the  commercial  interests  of  British  Columbia,  and 
peculiarly  so  those  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 


concerned  to  supplant  San  I-rancisco  in  the  trade 
with  Australia.  It  seems  to  them  hard  tliat  the 
commercial  tribute  of  their  great  sister  colony  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  should  be  paid  to  a 
rival  cousin,  and  not  to  themselves.  Yankee  in- 
fluence in  Hawaii  is  hence  obnoxious  to  Canada, 
as  interposing  a  barrier  to  tlie  Australian  trade,  as 
well  as  being  a  general  obstacle  to  Canadian  in- 
fluence in  the  Pacific.  This  attitude  of  theirs  has 
much  to  justify  it  from  their  jwint  of  view. 

While  the  negotiation  of  the  new  treaty  was  tlius 
pending,  the  Attorney -General  Ashford,  who  was  a 
Canadian,  got  leave  of  absence  to  visit  home. 
Wliile  in  Canada,  he  was  in  close  conference  with 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  and  became  a  special  guest  of 
President  Stephen  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Upon  his  return  to  his  post,  he  at  once  astonished 
his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  by  throwing  his 
utmost  influence  with  the  King  against  them  and 
the  treaty,  with  the  result  that  the  King  refused 
to  agree  to  what  Mr.  Blaine  had  been  at  so  much 
pains  to  arrange.  The  reason  subsequently  given 
in  the  legislature  by  Mr.  Ashford  for  his  course, 
was  that  to  surrender  the  right  to  make  treaties 
with  other  powers  without  United  States  supervision 
was  a  surrender  of  independence,  unworthy  in  itself, 
and  especially  detrimental  as  i^recluding  some  very 
probable  advantageous  commercial  arrangements 
with  Canada,  which  he,  Ashford,  would  communi- 
cate upon  suitable  occasion. 

The  Canadian  propositions  are  still  unknown  to 
the  public  ;  but  Canada  secured  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Blaine's  new  treaty.  Much  to  Canadian  satis- 
faction, the  United  States  are  now  left  without 
guaranty  of  permanent  influence  in  Hawaii,  ex- 
cept what  they  may  be  compelled  to  take  by  force. 
This  places  the  autonomy  of  Hawaii  in  an  un- 
pleasantly menaced  position,  considering  how  strong 
are  at  any  time  liable  to  become  the  motives  of  her 
powerfvil  neighbor  to  take  a  hasty  possession.  At 
the  same  time,  by  the  tremendous  drop  in  the  price 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  in  consequence  of  re- 
cent Tariff  and  Reciprocity  legislation,  Hawaii  finds 
herself  suddenly  thrust  down  from  the  immense 
special  advantages  which  have  created  her  recent 
wealth,  and  relegated  to  an  equality  with  Brazil 
and  Cuba.  By  refusing  the  new  treaty,  Hawaii  has 
forfeited  her  right  to  share  the  valuable  bounties 
given  to  American  sugar  growers.  Canadian  in- 
fluence has  thus  been  about  as  detrimental  to  the 
sugar  interests  of  Hawaii,  as  it  has  been  to  the  .seal- 
fur  interests  of  Alaska  and  London,  and  probably 
with  even  less  benefit  to  Canada  itself. 

AMERICA  AVERSE  TO  ANNEXATION  OF  HAWAH. 

The  measures  hitherto  adopted  by  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  secure  in  Hawaii  such  control  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  security  of  their  Pacific 
Coast  and  of  its  rapidly  growing  commerce,  are 
thus  seen  to  have  been  hitherto  confined  to  efforts 
for  obtaining  an  exclusive  right  to  a  fortified  naval 
station  at  the  Islands,    and,    lately,    of  securing  a 
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supervision  of  their  foreign  relations,  while  under- 
taking to  suppress  possible  disorders.  Tliere  has 
been  manifest  all  along  a  great  indisposition  on  tlie 
part  of  the  American  people  to  incorporate  Hawaii 
politically  with  the  United  States.  The  annexa- 
tion of  outh'ing  countries  ^,3  a  policy  that  finds  lit- 
tle favor  with  tlie  American  public.  According  to 
l)resent  information  any  movement  towards  the  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii  as  a  State  or  as  a  Tei-ritory 
would  be  unpopular  with  tlie  American  people,  and 
would  encounter  a  great  weiglit  of  opposition  in 
the  Senate. 

At  the  Islands,  a  pleasant  ideal,  and  one  much 
and  hopefully  entertained,  has  been  that  of  a  perma- 
nently independent  State  under  the  friendly  protec 
tion  of  the  Great  Powers  unitedly,  or  of  the  United 
States  singly.  It  has  been  hoped  that  such  a  State 
might  efficiently  fulfil  all  the  needed  duties  of  hos- 
pitality and  protection  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Pacific.  Hawaii  has  justly  been  very  proud  of 
its  continued  independence  and  autonomy,  alone 
among  all  the  groups  of  the  Pacific.  It  has  owed 
this  to  its  own  good  conduct  and  capable  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  very  friendly  offices  of  England, 
and  especially  to  those  of  the  United  States.  Tliis 
sentiment  of  patriotic  attachment  to  Hawaiian 
autonomy  has  been  peculiarly  strong  in  the  hearts 
of  that  large  body  of  American  citizens  and  their 
children,  who  for  fifty  years  have  been  closely 
identified  with  the  growth  and  development  of  con- 
stitutional government  and  with  tliat  popular  edu- 
cation wliich  is  indispensable  to  sucli  government. 
Associated  with  these  are  many  of  English  and 
German  origin  who  share  the  same  attaclnnent  to 
the  Hawaiian  flag.  It  is  with  greatest  regret  and 
apprehension  that  these  persons  observe  the  ap- 
parently  inevitable  consequences  of  the  new  period 
of  multiplied  commerce  which  is  about  to  open.  It 
is  with  pain  that  they  Iiave  to  admit  that  no  con- 
siderations of  Hawaiian  national  sentiment  are 
likely  to  witlistand  any  pressing  necessities  of  the 
situation. 

America  has  hitherto  been  to  Hawaii  a  friend  of 
unexampled  generosity  and  indulgence.  But  they 
may  most  naturally  distrust  any  respect  being  i^aid 
to  Hawaii  in  time  of  war,  however  capable  and 
efficient  the  little  kingdom  might  prove  itself  to 
be  in  time  of  jx-ace.  It  will  not  be  strange  if  an 
t>arly  date  witnesses  a  change  of  policy  whi'n  efforts 
to  secure  a  mere  lodgement  for  naval  supply  and 
security  will  be  exchanged  for  more  positive  action. 
The  present  rapid  enlargement  of  the  United  States 
navy  ix>ints  strongly  in  that  direction.  The  same 
reasons  which  call  for  increase  of  the  navy  tend 
towards  the  occupation  of  strategic  points  like  Hono- 
lulu. America  is  not  likely  to  "take  any  chances  " 
in  so  serious  a  matter. 

PEARL  HARBOR. 

In  this  connection,  the  value  and  availability  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  as  related  to  Honolulu,  are  to  be  con 
sidered.     The  adaptedness  of  Honolulu  to  the  com 


mercial  needs  of  the  Pacific  depends  upon  its  harbor 
facilities.  The  Hawaiian  islands,  like  most  shores 
of  recent  volcanic  make,  are  not  rich  in  good  har- 
l)ors,  although  good  roadsteads  abound,  safe  in  the 
usual  mild  weather.  Apart  from  Honolulu  and  the 
adjacent  Pearl  Harbor,  there  is  no  roomy  haven 
where  large  ships  might  lie  at  wharves,  or  where 
deep-water  wharves  would  not  be  desti'oj'ed  by 
storm-waves.  To  this,  Hilo*  Bay  might  perhaps  be 
rendered  an  exception  by  means  of  some  improve- 
ments. 

Honolulu  po.ssesses  a  very  accessible  aud  excellent 
harbor,  but  of  small  dimensions.  Fift}'  thousand 
tons  of  shipping  would  crowd  it  inconvenient!}', 
with  danger  in  case  of  fire.  Its  area  could  not  be 
materially  enlarged  except  by  costly  excavations  of 
reefs  dry  at  low  tide.  A  contract  has  just  been 
made  for  deei)ening  the  entrance  from  the  present 
twenty-one  feet  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet.  This  will 
be  completed  within  one  year.  The  interior  harbor  is 
also  to  be  extensively  deepened.  Thereafter  the  largest 
class  of  steamships  will  no  longer  be  compelled  to  lie 
in  the  outer  roadstead.  This  harbor  cannot,  however, 
be  made  adequate  to  entertain  the  coming  expansion 
of  Pacific  commerce,  although  perfect  for  much 
more  than  present  wants.  In  the  close  vicinity  of 
the  city,  however,  is  "Pearl  Harbor,"  which  in 
securitj',  area,  and  general  convenience  belongs  to 
the  class  of  larger  and  b(>tter  havens  like  New  York 
and  Rio  Janeiro.  Its  entrance  is  as  yet  unfortunately 
closed  to  large  vessels  by  coral  obstructions  in  the 
outer  passage  through  the  bai'rier  reef  one  mile 
from  the  shore.  After  passing  this,  vessels  enter  a 
kind  of  deep  river  nearly  half  a  mile  wide  bordered 
by  low  coral  blutfs.  About  two  miles  inland, this 
river  opens  into  wide  reaches  or  lochs  wliicli  are 
separated  by  islands  and  peninsulas.  In  these  river- 
ways  and  lochs  are  about  1500  acres  of  water  of  from 
four  to  fifteen  fathoms,  which  is  in  many  places 
close  to  the  coral  bluffs,  so  that  the  largest  ship 
might  run  a  plank  ashore.  In  the  upper  reaches 
tht>re  is  an  e(]ual  amount  of  water,  shoaling  from 
four  fathoms  to  nothing.  There  is  every  facility 
for  building  wharves,  at  which  hundreds  of  the 
largest  steameis  could  lie  at  one  time.  The  adjacent 
shores  consist  of  extended  flat  laud,  suited  to  com- 
mercial uses.  The  purest  fresh  water  is  in  copious 
supply. 

Minute  surveys  of  the  bar  and  harbor  were  made 
in  1887  by  Admiral  Kimberleys  officers,  and  are  on 
file  at  Washington.  The  least  dei)th  in  the  jjassage 
is  thirteen  feet.  To  excavate  the  whole  to  a  depth 
of  thirty  feet,  with  a  width  of  five  hundred,  for 
fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length,  wholly  through  soft 
coral  or  sand,  is  estimated  to  cost  iJi-lOO.OOO  as  a 
minimum.  Once  accomplished  there  will  l)e  little 
or  no  tendency  to  silt  up. 

The  relation  of  tliis  harbor  to  Honolulu  is  seen 
upon  the  accompanying  map.  It  is  already  united 
to  the  city  by  railway,  some  of  its  best  wharfages 
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being  only  seven  miles  from  tlie  post  office,  or 
twelve  minutes  hj  rail.  Houohilu  will  therefore 
continue  to  be  the  business  centre.  The  commence 
nient  of  work  upon  the  bar  by  the  United  States 
government  has  been  retarded  by  the  failure  to  re- 
ceive from  Hawaii  a  permanent  right  to  exclusive 
occupancy  as  a  naval  station  It  may  be  assumed 
that  this  difficulty  will  find  early  adjustment.  Pearl 
Harbor  being  the  only  secure  and  spacious  harbor 
between  North  America  and  the  vicinity  of  Asia,  it 
is  clear  that  its  occupancy  by  the  United  States  will 
admit  of  no  delay  as  the  cutting  of  the  Isthmus 
approaches. 

Some  prominent  central  part  of  the  harbor  will 
doubtless  be  occupied  by  the  naval  station.  The 
excavation  of  the  bar  with  proper  appliances  need 
take  less  than  two  years.  The  prevailing  trade- 
winds  blow  dii-ectly  athwart  the  passage,  so  that 
ships  sail  out  or  in  on  a  free  wind.  The  whole  re- 
gion like  all  parts  of  the  islands,  is  perfectly  healthy, 
without  miasm  or  malaria  of  any  sort.  Neither 
venomous  reptiles  or  insects  exist  at  the  Islands. 
What  stowaways  of  such  objectionable  persuasions 
may  land  from  Nicaragua  ships  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  view  of  the  more  intimate  concern  of  America 
in  Hawaii  as  thus  foreshadowed,  a  rapid  survey  is 
in  place  of  the  material  and  social  condition  of  the 
Islands. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  HAWAII 

There  are  eight  inhabited  islands,  occvipying  a 
line  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  begin 
ning  at  Hawaii  and  running  west  northwest,  to 
Kauai  and  Niihau.  They  receive  a  cool  ocean - 
current  from  the  northeast,  with  the  trade-winds 
from  east  northeast.  That  tempers  the  climate 
with  a  cool  breeze,  but  lightly  chai-ged  with  mois- 
ture. Hence  a  sub- tropical  climate,  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  warm,  damp  air  of  Jamaica  or  Tahiti. 

The  trade- winds  precipitate  what  moisture  they 
carry  mainly  on  the  east  and  northeastern  sides  of 
the  mountains.  Hence  the  western  and  south 
western  exposures  are  ordinarily  dry  and  often  arid 
and  forbidding  in  aspect.  Much  of  those  sides  of 
the  islands  are  too  dry  for  cultivation,  ex(;ept  well 
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up  the  mountain  slopes  or  valleys.  Add  to  these 
portions  large  regions  of  precipitous  ridges,  and,  on 
the  largest  island,  of  lava  deserts,  and  of  the  four 
million  acres  of  total  area,  not  more  than  one  million 
could  possibly  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and 
much  of  that  inferior  upland  at  present  used  only 
for  i^asturage.  Large  tracts,  however,  are  of  excep- 
tional fertility,  and  with  abundant  irrigation  will 
produce  food  for  six  or  eight  persons  to  the  acre,  of 
rice,  taro,  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  etc.  I  think 
ten  persons  fed  from  an  acre  of  taro  is  the  extreme 
limit  of  productiveness.  The  stories  told  of  the 
feeding  capacity  of  an  acre  of  bananas  are  simply 
frauds. 

POPULATION  OF  HAW  AH. 

At  the  time  of  discovery  in  1779,  there  were 
undoubtedly  300,000  natives  in  the  group,  and  not 
improbably  400,000,  as  estimated  by  Cook.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  with  the  skilful  and  patient  cul- 
ture of  the  Chinese,  one  million  persons  might  be 
subsisted  upon  the  products  of  the  soil.  One  half 
that  number  is  probably  more  than  enough  to  neces 
sitate  the  importation  of  pi'ovisions,  under  ordinary 
social  conditions. 

The  population  of  the  group  was,  last  December, 
about  ninety  thousand,  since  when  have  been  added 
several  thousand  laborers,  direct  from  Japan.  The 
results  of  the  census  taken  at  that  time  are  approx- 
imately given  in  the  following  table.     The  complete 
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results  are  not  yet  perfectly  tabulated.  But  the 
following  figures  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  present 
use : 

Nationalities.  Males.      Females  Totals. 

Pure  Hawaiian 18,630  16,390  35,020 

Mixed       do         4,460  4,080  8,540 

Foreigners,  Hawaiian  born..  3,860  8, .550  7,410 

Americans 1,320  650  1,970 

British 980  360  1,340 

Germans .515  185  700 

Scandinavians 145  65  210 

French 50  25  75 

Portuguese 4,680  3,0.50  8,330 

Chinese 13,790  770  14,560 

Japanese 9,700  2,080  11,780 

Other  races 200  25  225 

Totals 58,.330  31,830  90,100 

Tlie  great  excess  of  males  will  be  observed  to  come 
mainly  from  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  elements  of 
the  poi)ulation,  although  in  all  classes  the  excess  of 
males  is  unusual. 

In  order  properly  to  assort  the  actually  efficient 
social   and  political   forces  of  the   kingdom,  a  just 
analysis  of  the  foregoing  table  must   exclude   the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  elements  from   consideration 
as  active  forces.     Although  people  often  of  much 
ability,  and  possibly  in  the  future  to  constitute  ele- 
ments of  great  social  weight  and  value  in  the  com- 
munity,   they  are  now  for  the  most  part 
severed  from  the  integral  factors  of  the 
community  by  an   extreme  diversity  of 
religion,     language,     and    ethical    ideas.  \ 

They  are  mainly  of  the  peasant  class  ;  they 
sliovv  little  tendency  for  assimilation  to  tlie  CJiristian 
civilization  of  the  country  ;  they  are  almost  neces- 
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sarilj'  debarred  from  electoral  franchise  ;  and  they 
do  not  apparantly  contribute  to  mould  public  senti- 
ment either  in  ethics  or  in  politics.  They  live 
quite  outside  of  the  national  life.  Eliminating 
then  the  11,780  Japanese,  the  14,560  Chinese,  and 
the  225  of  scattering  races,  chiefly  heathen,  as  not 
being  properly  members  of  the  body  politic,  we 
have  left  a  population  of  63,595,  who  belong  to 
Christendom,  and  possess  much  of  the  best  ethical, 
social,  and  political  ideas  of  Christendom. 

Of  this  number  o5,020,  or  over  55  per  cent. ,  are 
pure  Hawaiiaus  8540,  or  13.4  per  cent  ,  are  mixed 
Hawaiians,  mostly  sharing  white  blood,  but  partly 
Chinese,  and  nearly  all  writing  and  speaking  Eng- 
lish. The  remaining  20,035  are  mostly  of  pure 
white  blood,  constituting  over  31  per  cent,  of  citi- 
zens proper  of  the  kingdom  If  we  add  to  these 
the  j)eople  of  three-fourths  white  blood  wliose  tastes 
and  tendencies  mainly  follow  those  of  their  white 
kindred,  we  find  fully  one- third  of  the  people  to 
be  white,  or  Caucasian  Comparing,  however,  the 
males  of  each  class,  Ave  find  very  nearly  one- half 
the  males  to  be  white.  Since,  liowever,  on  account 
of  illiteracy,  large  numbers  of  Portuguese  lack  the 
franchise,  the  number  of  white  voters  is  far  below 
that  of  the  natives. 

THE  PORTUGUESE. 

Of  the  20,035  people  of  European  blood,  those  of 
Northern  or  Teutonic  race  are  11,630;  those  of  Por- 
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tuguese  and  French,  or  tlie  Latin  races,  are  8405,  or 
58  and  42  per  cent,  respectively.  The  Portuguese 
being  recent  innnigrants,  their  chikb'en  do  not  as 
yet  count  very  largely  among  Hawaiian  born  for- 
eigners. Although  many  Chinamen  are  married  to 
Hawaiian  women,  and  their  children  are  reckoned 
among  mixed  Hawaiians,  the  great  majority  of  the 
770  Chinese  women  are  lately  arrived,  and  the  pure 
Chinese  children  born  in  Hawaii  are  as  yet  few, 
and  form  only  a  very  small  element  among  Hawai- 
ian-born foreigners. 

These  proportions  among  European  races  seem 
likely  to  continue.  While  the  Portuguese  are  the 
most  prolific,  the  Teuton  element  seems  likely  to 
multiply  more  by  immigration.  There  is  indeed  a 
considerable  Teutonic  element  among  the  Portuguese, 
indicated  by  complexion  and  feature.  There  was 
in  the  sixteenth  century  a  considerable  forced  emi- 
gration from  the  Low  Countries  to  the  Azores  and 
Madeira. 

The  American  system  of  free  schools,  long  estab- 
lished in  the  kingdom,  is  gradually  reaching  the 
children  of  the  Portuguese  people,  and  familiarizing 
tiiem  with  English.  They  are  much  like  French 
Canadians,  a  thrifty,  industi'ious,  law-abiding  peo- 
ple, and  devout  Roman  Catholics.  Bvit  very  few  can 
read  their  own  tongue.  Tlie  French  Catholic  Mission 
make  every  effort  within  their  means  to  provide 
liarochial  schools  for  the  Portuguese  children,  in 
order  to  keeji  them  out  of  the  government  schools. 
The  indications  are,  that  the  Portuguese  population 
will  gradually  be  absorbed  in  the  prevailing  current 
of  Anglo-American  thought  and  opinion.  The 
whole  atmosjihere  is  too  strongly  charged  with  this 
for  them  not  to  do  so.  It  is  certainly  important 
that  they  should  do  so  in  order  to  become  desirable 
voters. 

Of  the  larger  and  Teutonic  portion  of  the  white 
population,  it  may  be  said  that  in  intelligence  and 
cliaracter  they  average  fairly  with  the  better  com- 
munities of  the  Northern  States  of  America.  There 
is  among  them,  of  course,  a  large  element  of  the 
improvident  classes  who  have  drifted  abroad.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tian  of  the  very  best  citizenship  of  their  respective 
nationalities,  either  attracted  to  Hawaii  by  the 
excellent  institutions  of  the  country,  or  nurtured 
under  the  influence  of  these  institutions. 

THE  NATIVE  HAWAIIANS. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  socially  and  politically 
effective  population  are  native  Hawaiian  in  blood 
and  sympathy.  One-fifth  of  these  are  of  mixed 
blood.  They  are  a  most  interesting  and,  in  many 
respects,  an  admirable  race  of  people,  with  many 
qualities  for  useful  citizenship.  No  stronger  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  some  such  qualities  should 
be  asked  for,  than  the  unique  and  conspicuous  fact 
that  there  is  no  colored  nation  in  the  world  harbor- 
ing a  considerable  colony  of  whites,  except  the 
Hawaiians,  who  have  kept  the  government  even 
Bominally    in    their   own   hands.      The   Hawaiians 


have  Ml-.\'ays  had  a  sovereign    of  their  own  race, 
with  the  great  majority  of  the  voters. 

In  accounting  for  this,  due  credit  must  be  given 
t--)  exceptional  advantages  of  education  enjoyed  by 
Hawaiians,  and  which  have  not  been  shared  by  their 
kindred  of  Tahiti,  Samoa,  and  New  Zealand,  who 
are  their  equals  in  natural  gifts.  A  great  deal  must 
also  be  attributed  to  a  remarkable  spiritual  uplift 
experienced  by  tlie  whole  people  over  fifty  years  ago, 
which  prepared  and  in(  lin;-d  them  for  cordial  and 
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active  cooperation  in  constitutional  government. 
Especial  credit  must  be  given  to  the  presence  among 
them  of  a  large  body  of  whites  acting  under  philan- 
thropic motives,  and  mediating  between  them  and 
the  usual  class  of  white  residents  indifferent  to  the 
rights  and  the  welfare  of  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
But  with  all  this  there  remains  the  essential  fact 
without  which  all  the  rest  would  have  been  vain, 
of  a  most  earnest  desire  to  be  enlightened  and  a 
cordial  willingness  to  be  guided  into  the  life  and 
the  practices  of  Christian  civilization. 

MERITS  AND  DEFECTS. 

Hawaiians  possess  mo.st  friendly,  kindly  natures, 
with  a  great  approval  for  what  is  worthy  and  good. 
Probably  there  was  never  an  uncivilized  race  so 
devoid  of  cruelty  in  their  wars,  or  so  ample  and 
cordial  in  their  hospitalities  and  friendships.  They 
liave  noble  form  and  muscular  development.  They 
are  thouroughly  courageous,  making  splendid  sol- 
diers  and   whalemen.      They    have   the   prominent 
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chin  which  indicates  determination  and  resisting 
power.  Where  their  confidence  is  worthily  gained, 
they  are  constant  and  attarlied.  Tiiey  liave  large 
moral  receptiveness,  enthusiastically  adopting  things 
that  are  worthy  and  of  good  report.  They  have  high 
spiritual  capacity,  adopting  religious  faith  and  hope 
witli  deep  eutluisiasm. 

The  defects  of  the  Hawaiian  are  those  inevitable 
to  a  race  long  isolated  and  uncultivated,  under  the 
easy  conditions  of  sub-ti-opical  life.  They  lack  that 
persistence  of  sustained  effort  which  characterizes 
the  European,  and  his  clear  sense  of  necessity  to 
provide  against  coming  evil  They  lack  the  China- 
man's steady  conformity  to  plan  and  rule,  and  his 
unflagging  industry.  They  are  thvis  a  somewhat 
childish  race,  with  imperfect  vitality.  Much  sharp 
competition  with  European  and  Chinaman  will  be 
needed,  before  the  Hawaiian  gristle  has  fully  knit 
into  the  firm  and  wiry  fibre  of  manhood. 

Experience  shows  that  while  the  trained  Ha- 
waiian is,  under  supervision,  a  most  capable  worker 
in  all  departments  of  skilled  labor  and  clerical  work, 
he  is  so  apt  to  be  unreliable  without  that  supervi- 
sion, that  Hawaiians  are  rarely  employed  in  work 
involving  important  responsibility,  except  by 
special  favor.  There  are  among  them  no  masters  of 
large  vessels,  no  master-mechanics,  no  managers  of 
plantations,  no  chief  engineers,  no  heads  of  mercan- 
tile departments.  They  have  yet  to  work  up  to 
this,  and  no  doubt  will  do  so  in  time. 

CAUSES  OF  DEPOPULATION.       KAHUNAS. 

Meantime  the  race  has  been  rapidly  decreasing, 
and  continues  to  do  so.  In  sixty  years  it  has  dwin- 
dled to  only  25  per  cent  of  pure  Hawaiians,  or 
counting  in  those  of  mixed  blood,  to  30  per  cent. 
The  causes  of  decrease  are  obvious  enough,  but  diffi- 
cult to  reach.  A  large  contributor  to  it  has  been 
defective  social  morality.  A  chief  cause,  and  iiro- 
moter  of  other  lethal  influences,  is  heathen  supersti- 
tion. The  Kahunas,  wlio  are  sorcerers  and  medicine 
men,  dealing  in  deadly  witclicraft  and  its  antidotes 
of  propitiation  of  demons  by  incantations  and  sac- 
rifices, are  ubicjuitous  and  busy,  to  the  ruin  of  life 
and  health,  and  the  subversion  of  moral  influences. 
The  labors  of  the  numerous  physicians  employed  by 
the  Board  of  Health  for  the  natives,  are  mostly 
nullified  by  the  influence  of  the  Kahunas,  the  fear 
of  whom  rests  heavily  upon  tlie  people. 

This  poisonous  influence  is  far  greater  now  than 
it  was  thirty  years  ago,  before  Kamehameha  V. 
revived  and  organized  Kahuna  practice.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  record  that  the  late  Kalakaua  was  even 
more  thoroughly  active  in  the  same  direction,  caus- 
ing the  sorcerers  and  medicine  men  to  be  organized 
into  a  "Hawaiian  Board  of  Health"  by  law,  the 
legislature  being  entirely  und(>r  his  command.  His 
couree  was  fearfully  damaging  to  his  jH'oplc,  botli  as 
to  health  and  morals.  Tlie  present  sovereign  ajjpears 
to  be  earnestly  using  her  influence  in  the  o])posite 
direction.  Intimately  associated  with  heatiu'u  su})er- 
titition  is  the  Huluhulu,  a  libidinous  dancing  and 


chanting,  which  was  elaborately  cultivated  by  Kala- 
kaua. It  is  most  gratifying  to  record  that  the 
queen  excluded  these  heathen  exercises  from  the 
Palace  during  the  late  obsequies,  and  tliat  she 
banished  them  during  her  recent  royal  progress. 
Considering  how  .saturated  the  Palace  circles  have 
been  with  this  element.  Her  j\Iaje.sty  has  shown 
remarkable  decision. 

It  is  also  pleasant  to  learn  that  licjuors  have  been 
excluded  from  the  royal  entertainments.  Drunken- 
ness is  a  gi-eat  bane  of  Hawaiians.  It  has  greatly 
increased  of  late  years,  royal  influence  having 
secured  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  laws  relating 
to  supplying  liquors  to  natives.  With  the  present 
royal  disapproval  of  Kahunas,  hulas  and  drunken- 
ness, the  outlook  for  an  increase  of  the  native  race 
assumes  aspects  of  hope. 

INTELLECTUAL  PROGRESS. 

The  Hawaiians,  meanwhile,  are  making  remark- 
able progress  in  literary  education  and  in  the  arts 
of  life.  Sixty  years  ago  few  could  read  or  write. 
The  ordinary  clothing  of  men  was  a  inalo  or  adjusted 
girdle,  that  of  the  female  a  loose  chemise.  The 
yovmger  children  were  naked  Hawaiians  now  are 
generally  undistinguishable  in  dress  from  whites  in 
the  same  employments,  except  that  feminine  exu- 
berance does  not  readily  surrender  to  stays  or  belts. 
The  ancient  thatched  cottages,  often  very  comforta- 
ble and  neatly  matted,  have  generally  given  place 
to  commodious  painted  dwellings  built  of  Seattle 
fir,  or  Eureka  redwood. 

Every  Hawaiian  youth  can  read  and  write  his 
own  language  freely,  and  is  likely  to  be  proficient 
in  arithmetic  and  geography  Every  native  home 
has  one  or  more  weekly  journals,  while  two  or  three 
native  dailies  are  supported  in  Honohtlu.  English 
schools  have  now  so  extensively  supplanted  those 
taught  in  the  Hawaiian  language,  that  most  of  the 
native  youth  can  read  English  with  more  or  less 
facility,  while  our  language  is  fast  becoming  a  collo- 
quial medium  with  natives.  Many  teachers  of 
English  are  pure  natives.  The  public  school  system 
has  been  organize'd  for  fifty  years,  and  has  attained 
great  excellence.  A  large  and  able  body  of  trained 
white  teachers  are  employed,  as  well  as  natives. 

NATIVE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

T]\e  most  fruitful  agency  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  elevation  of  the  native  people  is  found  in 
the  large  training  and  boarding  schools  for  both 
se.xes.  In  these  nearly  one  thousand  Hawaiian 
youth  are  being  trained  to  the  duties  and  habits  of 
civilized  life.  These  schools  have  been  created  and 
mainly  supjiorted  by  private  beneficence,  a  fee  of 
from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  per  annum  being  paid  for 
board. 

At  least  one  third  of  this  is  supplied  by  white 
friends.  Two  thirds  of  the  number  are  under  Amer- 
ican Protestant  instruction,  the  remainder  divided 
between  the  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  tlitjse  agencies  are 
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clie  Kamehameha  Training  Schools,  so  nobly  endowed 
by  the  late  Princess  Beruice  Pauahi  Bishop.  Mrs. 
Bishop  had  become  heir  by  natural  inheritance  to 
the  whole  of  the  large  estates  of  the  royal  house  of 
the  Kamehamehas.  In  earnest  accord  with  her  hus- 
band, she  devoted  by  will  the  whole  of  this  great 
property  to  create  and  endow  an  Industrial  and 
Training  School  for  Boys,  and  another  for  girls. 
The  latter  is  about  to  be  put  in  progress  of  building. 
The  boys'  school  has  been  gi-Qwing  up  for  several 
years.  Its  equijjment  is  now  nearly  complete,  with 
130  students.  The  education  given  is  the  highest  of 
its  kind.  It  is  already  turning  out  numbers  of 
young  Hawaiians.witha 
good  Engli.sh  education, 
with  high  aims  and  hon- 
est practical  ambition, 
and  a  thorough  manual 
training,  which  enables 
them  at  once  to  earn 
good  wages  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  me- 
chanical work.  All 
wear  a  handsome  cadet 
unifoiTn.  Their  base- 
ball nine  severelj'  i)resses 
the  Honolulus,  the  best 
white  nine  of  the  city. 
The  students  are  all  na- 
tive Hawaiians.  Hon. 
Charles  R.  Bishop,  the 
husband  of  the  founder, 
lias  added  very  largely 
to  tlie  e(iuii3ment  of  the 
school  from  his  own  great 
wealth.  He  has  thus 
added  a  noble  prepara- 
tory school  as  a  feeder 
to  the  larger  one.  In  the 
centre  of  the  school  build- 
ings he  has  erected  the 
splendid  Bi.sliop  •  Muse- 
um. This  is  shortly  to  be 
opened,  as  soon  as  the 
arrangement  of  the  great 

store  of  Hawaiian  and  Polynesian  antiquities  shall 
have  been  completed. 

HONOLULU  SOCIETY. 

The  influential  social  elements  of  the  kingdom 
will  be  best  understood  by  describing  those  at  the 
capital.  While  mingling  quite  freely,  the  various 
elements  of  Honolulu  society  assort  themselves  some- 
what as  follows : 

There  is  a  circle  of  natives  and  half- white  persons 
of  consideration,  including  royalty  and  other  people 
of  such  means  and  culture  as  to  give  them  advanced 
social  position.  These  mingle  on  terms  of  social 
equality  with  whites  of  similar  means  and  culture. 
Increasing  converse  with  English  thought  and  opin  ■ 
ion  is  bringing  this  class  into  fuller  rapport  with 
the  whites. 
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Tlie  latter  are  a  little  divided  by  nationality  and 
religion,  but  not  severely  so.  They  mingle  com- 
pletely and  cordially  in  social,  domestic,  and  business 
relations.  The  Germans,  who  are  third  in  number, 
are  naturally  .somewhat  more  distinct  from  English 
and  Americans  than  the  latter  are  from  each  otlier. 
There  is  a  German  club  and  a  British  club,  but  no 
American  club.  The  number  of  educated  Portu- 
guese, and  indeed  of  other  educated  Catholics  is  too 
small  to  form  a  prominent  social  element.  British 
and  Americans  are  more  completely  in  sjaiipathy 
with  each  other  than  with  other  nationalities.  They 
tend   to   divide   somewhat   along   the   lines   of  the 

Anglican  and  the  Con- 
gregational churches, 
more  English  going  to 
the  former,  more  Amer- 
icans to  the  latter.  Ger- 
mans intermarry  with 
each  probably  quite  as 
much  as  English  and 
Americans  do  with  each 
other.  Society  in  the 
islands  is  very  closely  in- 
terlinked by  marriages. 
The  great  majority  of  the 
more  influential  people 
were  either  born  there, 
or  married  to  those  who 
were  so. 

AMERICANS   PREDOMINATE 

The  predominant  social 
element  in  the  islands  is 
unquestionably  Ameri- 
can, although  the  Eng- 
lish is  highly  influential. 
This  is  the  natural  effect 
of  the  numerical  excess 
over  other  whites  for 
sixty  years  of  a  large 
force  of  educated  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  their 
descendants,  mainly  mis- 
sionaries and  persons 
more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  them.  American 
predominance  is  also  largely  due  to  the  working  of 
the  Treaty  of  Reciprocity.  As  a  leading  cause,  it 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  Christianity  and  education 
in  their  more  developed  forms  have  been  mostly 
initiated  and  guided  by  Americans. 

The  more  prevailing  ethical  opinions  are  Ameri- 
can, modified  by  the  excellent  English  influence. 
The  newspapers  are  mainly  American  in  tone.  The 
large  majority  of  school-teachers  are  American. 
The  largest  and  strongest  church  is  American  Con- 
gregational. Even  the  Anglican  Episcopal  church 
is  much  Americanized,  notwithstanding  her  ex- 
tremely Anglican  bishop.  This  church  has  a  noble 
cathedral,  occupied,  though  unfinished.  They  have 
a  large  body  of  affiliated  schools,  and  other  mission 
and  benevolent  work. 
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In  American  social  circles,  the  most  numerous 
single  element  is  that  which  inherits  from  the  old 
Puritan  missionaries  of  half  a  century  ago,  who 
left  large  families.  Their  children  and  grand- 
children are  active  in  all  tlie  avenues  of  successful 
employment.  Affiliated  with  them  are  a  majority 
of  the  leading  educational  institutions,  including 
Oahu  College,  the  Kameliameha  schools,  and  the 
largest  two  of  the  girls'  training  scliools. 

Probably  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  streugth  and 
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compactness  witli  wliich  this  "missionary"  element 
is  built  and  rooted  into  Hawaiian  society,  is  seen 
in  tlie  Central  Union  Church  of  nearly  500  members, 
with  over  500  in  its  own  Suuday-scliool.  It  lias 
just  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  church  edifice, 
to  cost  $120,000.  The  plate  collections  for  church 
benevolences  are  nearly  $5000  per  annum.  Cluu-ch 
exi)enses  of  $5500  are  derived  from  written  pledges 
of  the  congregation.  Seats  are  free.  Not  less  than 
$20,000  in  addition  are  liabitually  contributed  by 
members  of  tliis  church  for  various  mission  and 
educational  puqjoses. 

There  are  of  coui-se  large  social  elements  among 
the  whites  of  Honolulu  not  in  esi)ecial  sympathy 
vvith  the  foregoing.  An  excellent  Opera  House 
(  xists  which  serv(\s  many  uses  besides  tlie  dramatic. 
Sarali  B<'rnhardt  was  lately  announced  to  jilay 
"Camille, "  and  400  tickets  at  five  dollars  were  sold, 
but  thf  famous  artiste  passed   through  without   per- 


fonning.  Occasional  balls  are  given.  Tliere  is  a 
good  race  coui-se,  wjiere  many  fine  hoi-ses  comjiete 
on  public  holidays.  In  respect  to  social  gaieties 
and  public  amusements,  Honolulu  does  not  take  a 
very  leading  ])lace.  The  most  common  imblic  dissi- 
pation is  to  attend  ba*ie-ball  on  Saturday  afternoons. 
It  has  long  been  a  comj^laint  that  Houoluhi  was  too 
"missionary."  This  standing  social  grievance  has 
not  thus  far  yielded  very  much  to  the  effects  of 
time  and  outside  influences. 

The  foregoing  hasty  outline  of  social  elements 
arnon^  the  native  and  foreign  populations  of  Hawaii 
will  serve  to  indicate  that  good  foundations  are  laid 
for  a  fairly  prosperous  social  and  political  future. 
In  whatever  i)olitical  relation  Hawaii  may  here- 
after stand  in  respect  to  the  United  States,  her  part 
is  likely  to  be  a  useful  and  very  honorable  one. 

LEADING  PUBLIC  MEN. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  specif}-  men  of  dis- 
tinctive leadership  in  public  affairs.  During  the 
constant  and  capricious  changes  in  cabinets  under 
the  late  king,  and  the  later  confusion  in  political 
parties,  nearly  eveiy  prominent  man  in  the 
country  has  either  been  a  cabinet  minister,  or  has 
had  the  position  offered  to  him.  Of  older  men, 
still  giving  promise  of  much  further  service,  may 
be  named,  first,  Henry  A.  P.  Carter,  the  Hawaiian 
Minister  at  Washington,  a  man  of  rare  ability ; 
also  his  brother,  Joseph  O.  Carter,  a  iirominent 
merchant,  of  the  highest  personal  cliaracter,  and 
j)()ssessing  the  si)ecial  confidence  of  the  Queen. 
Both  these  gentlemen  are  Americans  of  Hawaiian 
birth. 

The  Hon.  Charles  R.  Bishop,  already  spoken  of,  has 
long  been  eminent  in  public  service.  He  is  head  of 
tlie  powerful  banking  house  of  Bishop  &  Co.  With- 
out children,  and  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  he  is 
quietly  administering  his  own  estate  in  a  manner 
that  greatlj-  commends  itself  for  wise  and  thoughtful 
munificence.  His  last  gift  was  one  of  $50,000,  to 
Oahu  College,  in  view  of  its  Jubilee  Anniversary. 
Mr.  Bishop's  counsel  is  held  in  highest  regards  in  all 
public  affairs.  He  has  long  been  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  He  came  to  Honolulu  in  early 
life  from  New  York  State. 

Henry  P.  BALDV\aN,  of  Maine,  is  admittedly  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  sugar-planter  in  the 
Islands,  and  has  made  liimself  the  wealthiest  one. 
He  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  legislature  in 
aiding,  by  his  tact  and  conciliatory  coui-se,  to  secure 
most  important  results.  He  is  in  his  forty  ninth 
year,  the  son  of  a  leading  missionary.  i\Ir.  BaKlwin 
is  prominent  in  his  public  munificence. 

Samuel  M.  Damon  stands  high  as  an  adminis- 
trator and  financier,  serving  as  Minister  of  Finance 
in  1889.  He  is  forty  five,  an  American,  lK)rn  and 
educated  in  Honolulu,  and  a  partner  of  Bishop  & 
Co.     He  has  largely  the  confidence  of  the  natives. 

William  R.  Castle  is  a  prominent  lawyer  and 
legislator,    of  popular  talents,    and    much    trusted. 
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He  is  forty-two,  American,  born  and  educated  in 
Honolnlu. 

Cecil  Brown,  a  prominent  lawj^er  of  similar  age, 
talents,  and  public  service  witli  Mr.  Castle ;  is  an 
Englishman  of  Hawaiian  birth,  and  high  social 
connection  in  Honolulu.  He  has  unusual  influence 
with  Hawaiians. 

Benj.  F.  Dillingham,  an  American  merchant  of 
fifty,  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  Honolulu,  has 
recently  come  to  the  front  by  his  successful  railway 
enterprise,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  Islands.  He  is  of  great  public  spirit 
and  a  good  talker,  in  jmblic  or  in  private.  His 
Railway  runs  nineteen  miles  to  beyond  Pearl  Lochs, 
and  is  expected  soon  to  go  around  Oahu.  It  is  a  great 
success  financially. 

LoRRiN  A.  Thurston  is  a  gifted  young  lawj^er  of 
thirty- five,  a  leader  at  the  Honolulu  Bar,  and  in 
politics.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Reform 
movement,  and  was  practically  at  tlie  head  of  the 
Cabinet  of  1889-90.  He  gives  more  promise  of 
future  prominence  than  any  other  man  in  Hono- 
lulu, although  he  failed  to  keep  the  Reform  party 
together,  a  task  calling  for  more  of  the  iieculiar 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  politician  than  he  has  yet 
acquired.  He  is  man  of  the  purest  character, 
and  great  industrj-.  He  is  a  grandson  of  the  pioneer 
missionary  Thurston. 

Major  Samuel  Parker  is  the  present  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  a  grandson  of  old  John  Parker,  who 
was    a    white    lieutenant    of    Kamehameha,     and 
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greatly  trusted  by  tlie  old  conqueror.  Major  Par- 
ker's mother  and  grandmother  were  Hawaiian 
chiefesses.  He  inherited  great  landed  estates,  is 
well  educated,  much  travelled,  and  has  excellent 
natural  abilities.  He  is  the  most  prominent  native 
in  public  life,  and  is  about  fortj'  years  of  age. 

John  Lot  Kaulukou  is  the  leading  native  lawyer 
in  Honolulu,  of  half-Spanish  blood,  a  man  of  strong 
native  sense  and  force,  about  thirty-eight  years  old, 
with  much  combativeness  and  jiersistence,  but  genial 
manner.  He  has  served  much  in  the  legislature, 
once  in  the  Cabinet,  and  for  some  time  as  marshal 
of  the  kingdom.  He  appears  to  appreciate  the 
actual  political  situation  of  Hawaii  better  than  a 
majority  of  the  natives,  and  seems  likely  to  be  of 
service  to  his  countrymen. 

The  Chief  Justice,  Albert  F.  Judd,  has  occupied 
his  high  station  for  many  years,  and  enjoys  the 
solid  esteem  of  all  })arties.  He  exerts  a  large  in- 
fluence among  the  native  people  and  with  the  Queen. 
He  was  born  in  Honolulu  in  1838,  a  son  of  Dr.  G. 
P.  Judd,  who  was  at  the  head  of  government  afi'airs 
forty  years  ago. 

internal  politics. 

The  chief  element  of  difficulty  in  the  internal 
politics  of  the  islands  lies  in  the  division  of  politi- 
cal power  between  the  natives,  Avho  have  inlierited 
it,  and  the  foreigners,  wlio  are  the  most  competent 
to  exercise  it.  It  has  been  difficult  to  find  Ha- 
waiians who  were  competent  to  efficient  service 
iu  the  cabinet.  Yet  the  natives  are  greatly  dis- 
satisfied unless  natives  share  in  those  offices.  This 
trouble    increases  with  the  development  of  the  isl- 
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ands    and   the  greater    necessity  of    able  adminis- 
tration. 

Although  tlie  Hawaiians  had  little  confidence  in 
Kalakaua,  or  personal  regard  for  him,  jet  he  was 
their  representative,  and  the  restrictions  on  his 
power  by  the  late  change  in  the  constitution  was 
quite  generally  felt  by  th(^  natives  as  a  loss  of 
power  to  themselves,  the  more  so  that  a  purely 
white  cabinet  followed.  The  new  ccmstitution  was 
also  unjx>pular  with  them  on  account  of  its  ad- 
mitting the  whites  en  masse  to  political  jjower  as 
voters.  One  feature  of  the  new  constitution  has 
been  the  subject  of  especial  denunciation  bj^  tlie  re- 
actionary  elements.      It   took   the  ai)poiutment   of 
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life  nobles  (senators),  away  from  the  king,  and 
gave  it  to  a  qualified  electorate,  who  must  each 
liave  $()00  annual  income.  Although  this  includes 
all  skilled  workers,  it  gave  to  foreigners  a  larger 
vote  tlian  to  natives  in  tl\e  choice  of  nobles.  The 
legislature  consists  of  twenty-four  nobl(>s,  and  twenty- 
four  representatives,  the  latter  chosen  by  the  suffrages 
of  all  who  are  able  to  read  and  write,  l)oth  bodies 
sitting  in  one  Chamber.  This  lias  been  bitterly  de- 
nounced as  depriving  Hawaiians  of  their  voting 
riglits,  although  in  fact  it  enlarged  their  electoral 
jtrivilcge,  wliicli  liad  never  before  extended  to  the 
choice  of  nobles.  The  real  grievance,  and  one  not  un- 
naturally nmch  felt,  is  that  whites  are  admitted  to 
so  large  a  share  of  ])()wer. 

It  seems   unlikely  that  the   latter   will   yield  any 


part  of  what  they  have  thus  gained.  The  necessity 
of  such  a  share  of  power  is  constantly  increasing. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  white  men  who  de- 
servedly enjoy  the  confidence  of  tlie  natives,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  will  succes.sf  ully  mediate  between 
the  parties  and  allay  ill-feeling.  ]M(>antime  the 
number  of  qualified  electors  of  nobl(<s  among  the 
natives  is  increasing.  Of  course  there  are  the  usual 
number  of  political  aspirants,  too  apt  to  be  white 
men,  who  avail  themselves  of  wluitever  may  em- 
bitter the  native  voter  against  the  foreigner. 
"Hawaii  for  the  Hawaiians"  has  long  been  a 
faniiliar  war-cry  in  politics.  A  better  one  has  been 
put  forth  of  late  :  *' All  Hawaiians  for  Hawaii !" 

HONOLULU   CITY. 

Honolulu  is  a  town  of  about  24,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  so  much  embowered  in  trees  that  most  of  the 
houses  are  hidden  from  a  distant  view.  The  busi- 
ness blocks  are  substantial,  but  only  two  stories. 
The  dwellings,  including  many  fine  mansions,  are 
scattered  over  great  spaces  of  ground.  The  lawns 
and  gardens  are  often  exquisitely  beautiful.  Water 
is  supplied  bj'^  the  government  pipes  from  mountain 
streams.  It  is  probable  that  artesian  wells  with 
steam  pumps  will  be  the  main  source  of  supply  for 
the  future.  There  are  some  fine  avenues,  but  in  the 
more  central  parts  the  streets  are  verj'  narrow. 
Thei-e  is  no  municipal  government,  all  j^ublic  works 
being  conducted  by  the  central  government.  Good 
roads  extend  tor  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  and 
vehicles  can  drive  nearly  around  the  island,  a  cir- 
cuit of  over  a  hundred  miles.  The  streets  are 
lighted  by  arc  lights.  Deliveries  of  milk,  ice, 
meal,  bread,  are  well  systematized.  Chinese  ped- 
dlers supply  cheap  vegetables,  melons  and  straw- 
berries in  abundance. 

Transportation  is  afforded  by  some  twelve  miles 
of  tramway,  with  American  cars.  Hacks  ply  at 
about  twent}'-five  cents  a  mile.  The  most  interest- 
ing rides  for  visitors  are,  first,  Pali,  six  miles,  sud- 
denly opening  a  grand  jmnorama  from  a  height  of 
1200  feet ;  secondly,  by  rail  around  Pearl  Lochs,  to 
a  sugar  plantation  of  the  first  class ;  thirdly,  up 
Punch  Bowl,  a  singular  height  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  of  five  hundred  feet,  Avith  exquisite  jiano- 
I'amic;  views  on  all  sides,  like  an  Eiffel  tower ; 
fourth,  to  Waikiki  Beach  and  Kapiolani  Pai'k, 
four  miles  by  tramcar.  These  are  the  favorite  sea- 
side and  bathing  resorts  of  Honolulu,  where  many 
wealthy  citizens  have  choice  cottages. 

Domestic  architecture  is  characterized  by  broad 
verandas  and  abs(Mice  of  chimneys.  Tlie  average 
dwelling  is  of  one  stcny,  and  often  has  a  large  kniai 
(lah-nye)  or  covered  area  open  on  one  or  more 
sides,  a  half  out-door  room,  for  lounging.  E.xcessive 
licat  is  unknown,  day  or  niglit.  Visitors  from  Hono- 
lulu to  the  Atlantic  Coast  find  tlieir  most  trying 
ex])eriemH>  in  the  heats.  A  hot  night  in  New  York 
or  Pliiladelphia  is  a  form  of  inisery  vuiknown  in 
Honolulu,  where  the  maximum  heat  is  90",  and  the 
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minimnm  tpmppmtnrp  50°.  A  fall  of  2")"  in  t\v(>lve 
hours  is  pheuomeual. 

Honolulu  abounds  in  noble  trees,  gorgeous  flowers, 
and  masses  of  brilliant  colored  foliage.  The  pahns 
are  magnificent,  especially  the  Roj'nl  Palms.  At 
Waikike,  the  long  dark  sinuous  stems  of  the  ancient 
cocoa  palms  stand  in  acres  of  groves,  their  huge 
fronds  swaying  far  aloft. 

The  chief  objects  of  a  tourist's  interest  are  the 
live  crater  of  Kilauea,  and  the  extinct  one  of 
Haleakala.  Tlie  former  is  readied  by  steamer  and 
stage.  Before  me  lies  an  advertisement  of  a  new- 
hotel  at  Kilauea,  Avhich  concludes  as  follows : 

"By  taking  this  ticket  an  entire  week  may  be 
spent  at  the  Volcano,  in  a  cool,  bracing  climate, 
with  invigorating  steam"  sulphur  baths  at  hand,  and 
the  greatest  Volcano  on  Earth,  in  constant  action  in 
the  front  yard  of  the  Hotel. " 

A  rather  large  front  yard.  You  look  out  of  the 
front  door  into  a  black  jjit  five  hundred  feet  deep 
and  nine  miles  in  circuit.  In  tliis  front  yard,  two 
miles  away,  lies  another  and  inner  pit,  of  loO  acres, 
smoking  like  Gomorrah.      This  is  called  Halema'- 


uma'u,  (Hallj'-mah-oo-mah-oo)  or  Fern-hut.  After 
lunch  you  descend  to  spend  the  evening  in  Old 
Red-Hot's  headquarters,  where  the  lady  of  tlie  place, 
■'Madam  Pele, "  will  entertain  you  with  a  fearsome 
lake  of  belching,  plunging  fire-waves,  and  where 
you  may  i)eer  down  white-hot  shafts  into  under- 
running  rivers  of  lava.  About  nine  you  trudge  back 
with  lanterns  over  the  rugged  lava-knobs,  and  climb 
the  wooded  height  to  supper  and  a  bed. 

The  summit  of  Haleakala  on  Maui,  at  10,000  feet, 
is  reached  with  facility  on  horseback  from  the  fine 
sugar  plantations  below.  It  is  extinct,  but  evidently 
active  not  long  ago.  Tlijs  crater  is  seven  miles  long 
and  2.'500  feet  deep,  a  vast,  ti'eeless,  aerial  Yosemite. 
On  account  of  its  accessibility  and  ex(]uisite  clear- 
ness of  atmosphere,  the  summit  is  nearly  certain  to 
become  the  site  of  a  first-class  astronomical  ob- 
servatory. 

The  islands  abovmd  in  the  most  varied  and  noble 
scenery.  The  steamers  are  comfortable.  As  tourists 
multiply  and  country  hotels  increase,  Hawaii,  with 
its  mild,  glorious  climate,  will  become  the  choicest  re- 
sort on  the  globe  for  invalids  and  seekers  of  comfort. 
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When  foiled  amid  the  ceaseless,  fervent  fray, 
To  which  all  wari'ing  workday  thoughts  converge — 
Those  endless  thoughts  that  endless  action  urge — 
I  summon  back  remembrance  of  one  day, 
And  see  and  scent,  as  on  one  eve  in  May, 
The  salt  sea-marshes,  stretching  to  the  surge 
Of  ocean;  level,  wide  sea-arms  that  merge 

Their  waters  where  surf -crested  billows   play. 

Against  a  backgroimd  of  illumined  sky, 

Tall  cocks  of  meadow-grass  rise  high, 
Theii-  black  cones  blacker  for  the  yellow  light. 

Life  sj^rings  from  amplitudes  of  ocean's  breast. 
Day  with  its  strife  draws  back,  and  noiseless  night 

Shows  stars  whose  voices  infinite  sneak  rest. 


Mrs.  Merrill  E.  G-ates,  in  the  Home  Maker 
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Tlie  summer-school  idea  has  lived  down  its  maligners, 
has  justified  itself,  and  has  heuceforth  to  be  reckoned 
with ;  for  the  suminer  school  has  come  to  be  a  power  that 
makes  for  civilization  and  culture  iu  America.  It  is  not 
for  anxious  and  exhaustive  application,  for  severe  read- 
ing, or  for  aught  that  suggests  examinations  or  educa- 
tional machinery,  that  the  summer  school  exists.  It 
re])udiates  "  grades"  and  "  classes"  and  routine.  Old  and 
young,  professionals  and  laj-men,  experts  and  ignoramuses 
assemble  together.  Suimiiings  up  of  progress  here  and 
there ;  interchange  of  opinions ;  easy  discussion ;  the  stim- 
ulus of  contact  with  diverse  minds  under  the  frank  and 
relaxing  conditions  of  a  vacation  resort, — these  are  the 
modes  and  the  uses  of  a  i-ightly  ordered  summer  school. 

People  will  think  and  talk  aud  read  in  vacation  times, 
ill  s])ite  of  themselves.  Any  ])cU-ticular  summer  school 
merely  adds  much  to  the  probability  that  jjcople  who 
would  enjoy  meeting  one  another  aud  who  would  be  con- 
genial as  to  th(nr  thinking  and  talking  and  reading  will 
maki!  their  vacatiou  outings  coincide  as  to  time  and  place. 
The  si)ecial  sunnner  sc^hool,  then,  ma}'  be  said  to  i)erform 
its  foremost  function  in  acting  as  a  grouper  or  classifier 
of  vacationists.  It  need  not  iu  any  wise  detrimentally 
interfere  with  the  various  recreations  and  i)lcasures  tliat 
arc  justly  deemed  essential  to  well-spent  sunnner  holidays. 

Of  popular  American  summer  schools  ujxjn  the  modtl 
of  the  Chautauqua  assemblies  there  have  been  several 
scores  in  session  during  the  past  season.     Aud  of  special 


schools, — those  of  philosophy,  of  languages,  of  different 
branches  of  natural  science,  of  art  and  music,  and  so  on, 
— the  number  has  been  surprisingly  large.  The  admirably 
conducted  summer  school  for  self-sui)porting  Chicago 
girls,  at  the  Rockfoi-d  Seminary,  is  described  in  another 
article  of  the  IIe\'1EW.  In  short,  everybodj-  seems  to  be 
learning  that  a  modicum  of  summer  philosophy  and  simi- 
uier  science  may  add  zest  to  the  i-ouuil  of  i)icnics,  sails 
and  ordinary  vacatiou  pursuits. 

In  many  respects  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  new  sjie- 
cial  summer  schools  inaugurated  in  1801,  has  been  that  of 
"Applied  Ethics,"  at  Pl\"mouth,  INIa.ssachusetts,  in  sessiou 
from  July  1  to  August  12.  The  term  "Applied  Ethics" 
might  not  convey  to  all  minds  an  accurate  or  complete 
idea  of  the  scope  of  the  school.  Possibly  the  words  "prac- 
tical sociology"  would  be  more  trul}'  expressive  of  the 
character  of  the  work  that  was  actualh'  done  iu  this  first 
session.  The  history  aud  progress  of  mankind  and  of 
communities  in  matters  of  religious  belief,  moral  doc-trine 
and  practice  and  in  economic  life  and  welfare,  Avere  the 
general  themes  \\hich  were  presented  and  discussed  in 
mauy  topics  and  phases. 

There  was  an  ideal  propriety  iu  choosing  "Old  Ply- 
mouth" as  the  place  for  the  school  of  ai)plied  ethics.  The 
verj-  name  speaks  volumes.  If  mauy  springs  have  fed  the 
great  stream  of  American  ethical,  social  aud  economic 
life,  the  PljTiiouth  Colony  \^'as  at  least  the  source  par 
excellence.  Moreover,  the  Plymouth  of  to-day  is  the 
tj'pical  New  England  community  that  best  reveals  the 
unfolding  of  American  life,  uniting  the  historic  and  tra- 
ditional with  all  that  is  worthy  in  the  educational  and 
social  culture  of  the  present  generation.  The  summer 
school  of  ethics  and  economics  could  find  no  other  home 
that  would  be  at  once  so  distinctive,  so  congenial  and  so 
hospitable.  Moreover,  Plymouth  has  a  rare  combination 
of  the  attractions  that  make  up  a  pleasant  summering 
place.  Its  quaintness,  and  its  many  historic  relics  and 
places,  give  it  somewhat  of  the  old-world  charm.  Its  sea 
views  are  beautiful ;  its  opportunities  for  sailing,  bathing 
and  fishing  are  all  that  need  be  asked;  its  walks  and 
drives  are  exhaustless ;  its  woods  and  ponds  and  inland 
attractions  ai'e  only  less  attractive  than  its  sea-front.  It 
has  no  turbulent  crowds  of  casual  summer  visitors,  nor 
has  it  any  other  summer  schools  or  assemblies ;  so  that 
it  is  obviously  the  best  place  in  Amei'ica  with  which  the 
new  school  of  ethics  can  ally  and  identify  itself. 

Professor  Felix  Adler  of  New  York  must  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  School.  It  was  not  widely  ad- 
vertised; but  its  modest  announcements  resulted  in  the 
assemblage  of  a  considerable  body  of  modern  pilgrims  at 
Plymouth.  Clergymen,  teachei-s,  stuilents,  wt)rkers  in 
various  fields  of  philanthropy,  and  cultivated  men  and 
women  of  different  professions  or  of  no  professions,  made 
uj)  audiences  which  the  lecturers  found  it  a  pleasure  to 
meet.  Widely  separated  localities,  and  all  creeds  and 
shades  of  opinion,  were  represented  impartially  both  on 
the  platform  and  among  the  hearers. 

Professor  Henry  C.  Adams  of  the  Univei"sity  of  Michi- 
gan aud  of  the  lutei-stato  Conunerce  Commission,  was  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Economics.  The  plan  of 
the  department  called  for  three  lectures  a  week  by  Pro- 
•"essor  Adams,  as  the  backbone  of  the  coiu'se,  dealing 
methodically  with  the  history  of  industrial  society  and 
ecouomic  dot-trine,  principally  iu  Englauil  aud  America, 
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and  tracing  the  rise  of  the  conditions  in  the  world  of 
labor  that  are  the  themes  of  so  much  pi'esent-day  discus- 
sion and  anxiety.  Parallel  with  this  broad  and  consecu- 
tive course  of  lectures  dealing  with  economic  progress  as 
a  philosophic  whole,  were  groups  of  special  lectures  upon 
practical  topics.  A.s  a  ride,  there  were  three  lectures  in 
each  group.  Thus  Professor  John  B.Clark  of  Smith  Col- 
lege discussed  modern  agrarianism.  including  talks  upon 
the  single-tax  movement  and  the  farmers'  alliance.  Mr. 
Albert  Shaw's  course  treated  of  social  questions  suggested 
by  the  crowding  of  cities,  including  housing  and  transit, 
slums  and  pauperism.  Gen.  Booth's  "  Darkest-England" 
project,  and  London  movements  for  the  practical  instrutv 
tion  of  the  masses.  Professor  Taussig  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity lectured  upon  Co-operation,  describing  most 
instructively  Bi-itish  distributive  co-operation,  German 
co-operative  credit  banks,  profit-sharing  and  productive 
co-operation  in  Europe  and  America,  and  workingmen's 
insurance  projects.  Factory  legislation  was  discussed  by 
the  highest  American  authority,  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor.  President 
Andrews  of  Brown  University  gave  a  course  upon  Social- 
ism, stating  the  socialists'  complaint,  explaining  the 
socialistic  remedj'.  and  suggesting  what  he  himself 
believed  to  be  better  ways  of  social  reform.  Professor 
Edmund  J.  James  of  Philadelphia  discussed  educational 
(juestions  at  home  and  abroad.  In  connection  with  the 
economic  lecture  courses,  Mr.  Katzenstein  conducted  a 
daily  class  in  the  principles  of  political  economy. 

A  second  department  of  the  School  was  that  of  the 
History  of  Religious,  conducted  by  Professor  Crawford 
H.  Toy  of  Harvard  University,  with  whom  were  associated 
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a  group  of  accomplished  scholars.  Professor  Toy's  course 
of  eighteen  lectures,  dealing  with  the  History  of  Religions 
as  a  science,  explaining  its  aims  and  method,  was  the 
basis  of  the  work  in  this  department,  and  was  of  the  highest 
interest  and  value.  Its  classifications,  historical  reviews, 
examinations  of  religious  systems  ancient  and  modern, 
and  analyses  of  the  relations  of  religion  to  government, 
society,  ethics,  art  and  philosophy,  were  a  strong  ground- 
work for  the  special  courses.  Professor  Maurice  Bloom- 
field  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  lectured  upon  the 
origin,  doctrines  and  ethics  of  Buddhism.  Professor 
George  E.  Moore  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  gave 
the  course  on  "  Islam, "  discussing  the  beginnings,  the  f  or- 
niative  period  and  tlie  ruling  ideas  of  Mohammedanism. 
Professor  Morris  Jastrow,  jr.,  of  the  LTuivcrsity  of  Penn- 
sylvania, lectui'ed  upon  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  religion 
— the  gods,  spirits  and  beliefs  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians,  their  religious  literature  and  the  I'elations  of 
their  culture  to  their  religion.  The  course  upon  "  The 
Greek  Religion"  was  given  by  Professor  B.  I.  Wheeler  of 
Cornell  University,  who  explained  its  general  character- 
istics and  its  I'itual,  and  set  forth  the  Homeric  beliefs 
concerning  the  soul.  Professor  G.  L.  Kittridge  of  Har- 
vard University  discoursed  of  the  gods  and  tlie  religious 
system  of  the  Norsemen,  under  the  general  topic  of  "  The 
Scandinavian  Religion."  Finally,  Mr.  W.  W.  Newell  of 
the  Joitrna/  of  American  Folk-Lnre  lectm-ed  upon  "The 
Religion  of  the  Laity  in  the  Middle  Age." 

The  third  department  of  the  School,  that  of  Ethics, 
was  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Professor  Adler 
of  New  York,  whose  course  of  eighteen  lectures, — 
developing  a  system  of  applied  ethics  with  special  refer- 
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ence  to  the  moral  instruction  of  children, — extended 
through  the  six  weeks.  The  scope  and  importance  of 
Professor  Adloi-'s  course  maj'  be  better  vnider stood  by  the 
following  list  of  his  topics : 

1.  The  Problem  of  Uusoctarian  Moral  Instruction.     The 

Position  of  Religion   in  the  German  Schools;   in  the 
American  Public  Schools. 

2.  The  Special    Function  of    Moral    Instruction    in   the 

Development  of  Character. 

3.  Development  of  Conscience. 

4.  Efficient  Motives  of  Good  Conduct. 

5.  Classifications  of  Duties;    Ancient    and  Modern   Sys- 

tems considered. 

Suicide;   the    Stoic    and    Modern    "^'iews   of    it  Con- 
trasted. 

Ideals  of  Cultui-e. 

Ethicising  of  the  Feelings. 

Duties  of  Veracity,  Justice,  and  Charity. 

Ethics  of  the  Family. 

Professional  and  Political  Ethics. 

12.  Ideals  of  Friendship  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times. 

13.  Man's  Relation  to  Nature  and  the  Lower  Animals. 
The  Use    of    Stories   in  the    Moral    Teaching   of   the 

Young,  illustrated  by  a  Collection   of  Stories  from 
the  Bible  and  from  Greek  and  Hindu  Sources. 
The  Use  of    Proverbs    and  of   Extracts    from    Great 

Speeches,  illustrated  in  the  same  way. 
The  Moral  Value  of  the  Study  of  Selected  Biographies. 
The  Individualization   of  Moral   Teaching  (Hints  for 

the  Study  of  Character). 

The    Correlation    of    Moral    Instruction    with    Other 

Branches,  especially  with  the  Teaching  of  History. 

In  Professor  Adler's  department,  Dr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis 

of  New  York  gave  a  course  ujiou  Criminals  and  the  State, 

dealing  with  theories  of  penal  legislation,  the  history  of 

prisons,  and  the  progress  and  prospect  of  prison  reform. 


Professor  J.B.Thayer  of  the  Har%'ard  Law  School  and 
Mr.  Herbert  "Welsh  of  Philadelphia  gave  lectures  upon  the 
Indian  Question,  Mr.  Thayer  discussing  its  legal  aspects 
and  Mr.  Welsh  summarizing  its  historj-  and  politics,  and 
the  prospects  of  reform.  Mr.  John  H.  Fiulej'  of  the  New 
York  State  Charities  Aid  Society  presented  a  course  upon 
the  organization  and  method  of  charity  in  cities.  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Ellis  Thompson  of  the  Pennsjivania  Uni- 
versity, under  the  theme  of  "Politics  and  Ethics,"  spoke  of 
the  moral  aspects  of  patriotism,  part}',  and  international 
relations.  Other  courses  in  this  depai'tment  were  by  Mr. 
"VV.M.  Salter  of  Chicago  upon  "  Ethical  Theory,"  Mr.  W.  L. 
Sheldon  of  St.  Loviis  ui^ou  "  Reform  Movements  among 
"Woi'kingmen,"  Professor  W. E.Sheldon  of  Boston  upon 
"  Humane  Treatment  of  Animals,"  and  Dr.  Emile  G.  Hii-sh 
of  Chicago  upon  "The  Ethical  Ideal  in  Education." 

The  lectures  were  given  in  the  old  High  School  of 
Plymouth, — a  building  now  nearly  a  century  old.  The 
dail}'  program  interwove  the  departments,  no  two  lec- 
tures being  given  at  the  same  hour;  and  none  of  the 
departments  had  a  body  of  exclusive  adherents.  Recep- 
tiveness,  breadth  and  tolerance  marked  the  entire  work 
of  the  school.  The  series  of  Sunday  afternoon  addresses, 
by  representatives  of  different  religious  creeds,  was  pop- 
ular and  instructive. 

The  success  of  this  initial  season  certainly  justifies 
the  expectation  that  the  school  will  become  a  pennanent 
institiition.  Twenty  years  ago  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  possible ;  and  even  ten  years  ago  the  encouragement 
for  its  maintenance  would  have  been  comparativelj- 
slight.  But  the  times  and  their  needs  have  changed.  A 
host  of  practical  questions  of  ethical  import  confront  our 
American  society  with  a  distinctiveness  that  compels 
recognition;  and  their  study  in  annual  summer  con- 
ferences at  PljTiiouth,  in  a  scientific  and  impartial  spirit, 
can  but  serve  a  iiseful  pui-pose. 
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THE  WORKING  GIRLS  OF  CHICAGO. 

THEIR  WAGES,  THEIR  HOMES,  AND  THEIR  SUMMER  OUTINGS. 


The  Commissioner  of  Labor  in  his  report  for  1888  on 
Working  Women  in  Large  Cities,  has  this  to  say*  of  the 
general  condition  of  those  in  Chicago,  which  seems  to  be 
equallj'  true  in  1891 : — 

"  The  tenement- house  sy-stem  is  largely  engrafted  in  the 
Ufe  of  Chicago.  The  houses,  however,  are  rarely  in  long 
blocks,  often  have  light  and  air  on  four  sides,  and  seldom 
contain  more  than  four  families.  Two  or  thi-ee  families 
living  in  a  separate  house  is  the  general  rule,  and  often 
each  family  has  a  single  house.  The  sanitary  condition  of 
houses  and  streets  is  bad,  but  these  evils  are  being  reme- 
died by  the  vigorous  action  of  the  health  depaitment. 
There  is  a  large  foreign  element  in  Chicago  which  furnishes 
a  rough  class  of  girls,  sometimes  unfamiliar  with  the 
English  language,  and  again  speaking  it  fairly.  Habits 
of  economy  do  not  prevail  among  the  working  classes  and 
there  are  cases  of  poverty  as  extreme  as  in  New  Yoi'k. 
Wages  are  higher  than  in  the  East  and  expert  workers 
scarcer.  As  a  rule,  emploj^ers  make  no  requirements  as  to 
good  character.  Notwithstaudiug  the  indifference  of  pro- 
prietors the  general  morality  in  most  callings  is  surprisingly 
good.  In  order  to  prevent  absenteeism  and  to  insure 
prompt  attendance,  the  emiiloyers  have  adopted  an  oppres- 
sive sj'stem  of  fines.  Bad  work  also  occurs  so  often  that 
fines  are  imposed  for  this  cause.  As  a  result  the  working 
women  are  inclined  to  be  antagonistic  to  employers,  and 
discontent  is  more  outspoken  than  in  the  East  where  work  is 
scant  and  competition  strong.  The  sanitary  condition  of 
one  or  two  large  shops  is  worse  than  any  visited  elsewhere 
during  this  inquiry.  In  the  new  establishments  the  ordin- 
ary provisions  are  made  and  gross  neglect  is  rare." 

The  Commisioner  makes  a  statement  which,  while  possi- 
bly ti'ue  three  years  ago,  cannot  be  substantiated  in  1891. 
"Even  employments  requiring  no  skill  command  pay 
enough  to  i-ender  girls  independent."'  Excepting  those 
who  do  domestic  work  comparatively  few  girls  who  are 
really  independent  can  be  found  among  those  conunonly 
included  in  the  term,  "working  girls," — if  this  applies  to 
those  who  peii'orm  manual  labor,  and  excludes  teachers, 
stenographers,  type-writers,  book-keepers,  etc.  Many  of 
them  are  able  to  live  at  all  on  the  wages  they  receive  only 
because  they  live  at  home  and  their  little  swells  the  gen- 
eral fund.  The  bad  sanitary  condition  of  the  large  shops, 
to  which  the  Commissioner  refers,  has  been  already  greatly 
improved  and  is  constantly  watched  by  the  excellent  lady 
inspectors  employed  by  the  Board  of  Health. 

The  imjirovemeut  in  the  matter  of  lunch-rooms,  alone, 
which  in  many  of  the  large  shops  were  placed  close 
to  furnaces  and  toilet-rooms,  sometimes  between  the  two, 
amounts  practically  to  a  revolution.  In  one  shop  where 
the  girls'  lunch-room  was  in  a  dark  room  in  the  basement, 
surrounded  by  the  furnace  I'ooms,  the  steam  boilers  con- 
nected with  the  elevators  and  with  toilet-rooms,  and  so 
unendurable  by  reason  of  heat,  odors  and  vermin  that 
many  went  without  luncheon  rather  than  eat  it  there,  a 
large,  light,  well-ventilated  room  on  the  toiJ  floor  of  the 
building,  reached  by  elevators,  was  given.  The  inspector 
who  effected  this  change  is  greeted  there  as  a  worker  of 
miracles. 

A  HUNDRED   THOUSAND  WORKING   WOMEN. 

There  are  over  one  hundred  thousand  self-supporting 
women  in  Chicago.     Many  more  than  half  of  these  belong 


to  the  class  known  as  "working  girls."  The  great  part  of 
them  live  at  home,  else  many  could  not  live  on  the  wages 
they  receive.  In  some  instances  girls  baud  together,  rent 
a  room,  have  an  oil-stove,  and  so  make  the  best  home  they 
are  able  for  themselves.  There  are  several  very  successful 
boarding-houses  for  self-supporting  women.  Their  object 
is  not  alone  to  support  life  at  reasonable  terms  but  also  to 
furnish  protection  to  those  who  most  need  it.  They  are 
all  intended  to  be  self-supporting  and  those  who  find 
homes  here  receive  no  charity  and  are  truly  independent 
and  self-respecting.  Contrasting  thesG  clean, ~sl!-arrsn^^dl 
homes  on  quiet,  pleasant  streets  with  those  cheap  board- 
ing-houses in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  city  to  which 
the  unfriended  working  woman  must  go  in  order  that 
she  may  live  on  the  money  she  earns,  their  moral  value 
becomes  very  apparent. 

In  the  ladies'  waiting  rooms  of  the  railway  stations  of 
the  city,  where  the  strange  girl  in  the  large  city  often  first 
wants  help,  are  placards  i-eading,  "Home  for  Self-Sui>- 
porting  Women,  275  Indiana  Street.  Board  $2.25  per 
week. "  This  home  was  founded  by  an  association  of  ladies 
of  wealth  and  leisure,  .so  (;alled.  The  association  might 
jjerhaps  be  better  styled  a  society  of  "working  women" 
of  wealth.  Admission  to  the  home  is  through  a  reception 
committee,  by  whom  preference  is  always  given  to  girls 
receiving  small  wages  and  having  no  home  nor  protector 
in  Chicago.  Three  hundred  and  seven  persons  received 
the  comforts  of  this  home  in  1890.  Nearly  one  hundred 
were  of  necessity  refused  admittance  because  of  the  want 
of  room.  Among  these  women  of  all  creeds  and  national- 
ities are  type-writers,  stenographers,  clerks,  dress-makers, 
nurses,  domestic  servants  out  of  situations,  etc.,  most  of 
them  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,,  and  all  without 
home  or  natural  protector  in  the  city.  A  provident  laun- 
dry is  in  connection  with  the  home,  the  object  of  which  is 
both  to  jjrovide  work  for  needy  women  and  to  furuish  a 
training  school  where  superior  work  may  be  taught  and 
girls  made  callable  of  taking  positions  in  families. 

The  Women's  Christian  Association  has  a  home  on 
Michigan  Avenue  with  board  from  three  and  a  half  dollai's 
to  four  and  a  half  dollars  per  week,  not  including  washing. 
This  excludes  girls  receiving  small  pay.  The  boarders  are 
chiefly  stenogi-aphers,  type-writers,  book-keepers,  etc. 
Women  over  thirty  years  of  age  are  rarely  received.  Tht 
Minnetonka  Hotel  for  Women,  opened  by  the  Working 
Women's  Home  Associaticfti,  is  another  place  where  a 
wholesome  home  is  found  at  reasonable  rates. 

WAGE.S   AND   SHOP  CONDITIONS. 

It  is  estimated  that  three  out  of  every  forty  Chicago 
working  girls  have  some  one  depending  on  them.  Fo* 
example,  there  is  a  girl  in  a  paper-box  factory  on  Mich.- 
gan  avenue  who,  working  by  the  i^iece,  is  able  to  make 
from  five  to  seven  dollars  per  week.  She  supports  a  sick 
mother,  an  aged  father,  and  a  worthless  brother  who  works 
but  a  small  part  of  the  time.  She  has  worked  for  three 
years  in  this  factory,  which  employs  two  hundred  and  fifty 
girls,  many  of  them  under  school  age.  They  work  from 
half -past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  even- 
ing, with  half  an  hour  lunch  time.  Wages  are  from  two 
and  a  half  dollars  to  seven  dollars  per  week.  Forewomen 
receive  nine  and  ten  dollars  per  week.  There  are  girls 
here  who  have  worked  six  and  seven  years  without  other 
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vacation  than  Thanksgiving  Day,  Fourth  of  J»il}\  and  the 
Bsual  holidays.  In  case  of  sickness  or  death  in  the  family 
5f  one  of  the  girls  iu  this  factory  it  is  customary  for  the 
■!thers  to  maJ? e  a  piirse  for  the  benefit  of  the  one  into 
wliose  laniily  the  sorrow  has  come.  The  amount  given  by 
each  one  depends  rather  on  tlyj  need  of  the  family  than 
the  wages  of  the  giver.  The  proprietors  always  add  to 
the  fund.  There  is  rarely  a  month  that  this  collection  is 
not  taken. 

In  tailor  shops  girls  earn  from  two  to  twenty  dollars  per 
week,  as  they  work  by  the  piece  and  are  allowed  to  take 
work  home  and  spend  the  night  also  over  it.  In  the  candy 
factories  wages  run  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  week. 
For  much  of  the  work  girls  ai-e  in  hot,  close  quarters  and 
in  some  factoi'ies  mast  take  a  turn  of  two  hours  in  the 
ice-room.  Here,  too,  are  girls  who  are  evidently  under 
school  age,  though  they  will  usually  declare  themselves  to 
be  fifteen,  and  the  managers  will  be  equally  certain  that 
they  employ  no  girls  uuder  sixteen.  Very  hot  days  when 
work  is  slack  they  are  given  a  half-holiday,  for  which 
they  are  carefully  docked. 

The  system  of  fines  is  not  imcommou  in  the  shops. 
Here  is  the  case  of  a  girl  who  earns  three  dollars  per 
week.  Slie  pa3-s  sixty  cents  car  fare,  and  in  the  week  of 
which  this  report  is  made  was  fined  thirty-five  cents,  fifteen 
cents  being  for  a  mistake  in  a  check.  Her  mother  does 
washing,  a  small  brother  is  a  cash-boy  at  Field's,  receiving 
two  dollars  per  week.  She  has  no  father.  Here,  again, 
is  a  girl  who  has  a  "good  place."  She  earns  five  dollars 
per  week,  pays  three  and  a  half  dollars  for  board  in  a 
private  family  and  sixty  cents  car  fare.  She  is  declared 
to  be  very  fortunate.  Another  girl  has  for  over  two 
years  worked  in  one  place  addressing  envelopes,  etc.  She 
does  her  work  well  and  gets  four  dollars  per  week.  A 
married  sister  helps  to  clothe  her.  and  so  she  lives.  Fac- 
tory girls  work  usually  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  six 
in  the  evening.  The  noon  time  varies  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  even  more  to  those  who 
work  by  the  piece. 

In  many  of  the  larger  shops  and  factories  there  are  gas 
stoves  in  the  lunch-rooms  and  tea  and  coffee  are  made  for 
the  girls  to  drink  with  the  cold  lunches  brought  from 
home.  For  this  they  pay  two  or  three  cents  a  cup. 
Sometimes  the  proprietors  employ  some  one  to  take  charge 
of  this,  and  again  a  woman  is  allowed  to  make  what  she 
can  from  the  enterprise.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
learning  the  true  state  of  affairs  at  the  factories.  The 
managers  tell  what  they  wish  to  be  believed,  in  many 
instances.  The  forewomen  have  a  story  tliey  are  obliged 
to  tell,  and  the  girls  themselves  are  many  of  them  afi-aid 
to  speak  frankly  lest  they  lose  their  positions. 

But  notwithstanding  the  hardships  of  factory  life,  the 
long  hours,  constant  work,  close,  hot  quarters,  small 
wages,  and  the  poor  homes  returned  to  at  night, — and  in 
sjjite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  jjoor  house  servant  indeed 
wlio  does  not  receive  foui-  dollars  jier  week,  have  a  pleas- 
ant room,  as  good  fare  as  the  family  in  which  .she  lives, 
no  expenses  for  washing,  etc.,  still,  good  girls  for  general 
hou.sework  can  with  difficulty  be  obtained,  while  if  the 
sign  "Girls  Wanted"  be  placed  in  a  factory  window, 
hundreds  will  bo  refused  employment. 

SUMMER   OUTINGS   AT   LAKE   GENEVA. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past  four  or 
five  years  to  give  summer  outings  to  these  wage-workers 
whom  the  force  of  circumstances  jjrevents  seeking  j)l(>asant 
things  for  themselves.  Three  of  these  have  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  during  the  season  just  passed.  In  1888 
some  Chicago  people  who  are  sununer  residents  at  Geneva 


Lake,  Wisconsin,  formed  themselves  into  a  Fresh  Air 
Association  for  the  sake  of  giving  holidays  to  city  boys 
and  girls.  They  found  that  while  the  children  could 
come  only  during  the  school  vacation  of  July  and  August 
the  Holiday  Home  could  quite  as  well  be  opened  two 
weeks  earlier  and  closed  two  weeks  later,  in  order  to  give 
four  weeks  to  girls  from  the  factories  and  shops.  They 
have  done  this  very  successfully,  and  the  beauty  and  rest 
of  Holiday  Home  lijive  for  two  years  been  enjoyed  by 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  girls  each  year.  The  Home  is 
situated  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  Geneva  Lake.  It  is 
a  large,  new  building,  erected  for  this  purpose.  Tlie  sur- 
roundings are  exceedingly  attractive,  and  the  cleanliness, 
the  quiet  and  sense  of  restfulness  give  fresh  life  to  the 
girls,  who  come  almost  entirely  from  the  factories  and 
shops.  Everything  in  connection  with  the  Home  is  free 
to  its  guests,  and  transportation  to  and  from  the  city  is 
furnished. 

THE   AVILDWOOD   CLUB   FOR   GIRLS. 

A  second  undertaking  of  this  kind  is  by  the  Wildwood 
Club  for  Self-supporting  Girls.  Wildwood  is  a  beautiful 
old  place  with  a  large  and  i-oomy  house  in  the  midst  of 
one  hundred  acres  of  woodland.  It  is  situated  on  the 
heights  bordering  Calumet  River,  a  short  distance  from, 
the  town  of  Pullman,  and  was  given  by  Mr.  George  M. 
Pullman  to  his  daughters  for  the  purposes  of  this  club. 
The  club  is  under  the  auspices  and  management  of  the 
Girls'  Friendly  Society  of  Grace  Episcopal  Church,  or 
rather  is  an  outgrowth  of  that  organization  using  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Pullman  and  his  daughters.  The  house 
accommodates  about  twenty-five  persons  and  is  open  during 
June,  July  and  August. 

Membership  in  the  club  is  of  three  kinds — regular,  associ- 
ate, and  honorary.  Regular  members  are  self-suppoiting 
girls  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  Associate  members  are 
3'oung  women  of  leisure,  each  of  whom  agrees  to  spend 
one  week  each  seascm  at  Wildwood  with  the  regular 
members.  Honorary  members  are  those  fi-iends  who  pay 
dues  to  the  club  of  twenty-five  dollars  annually.  The 
regular  anil  the  associate  members,  four  of  whom  are  iu 
attendance  each  week,  meet  at  Wildwood  on  equal  foot- 
ing; each  paj's  two  dollars  dues,  weekly,  and  each  does 
her  share  of  the  work,  only  a  part  of  which  is  done  by 
servants  regularly  employed.  They  have  received  shop- 
girls, factory  girls,  tailoresses,  house  servants,  etc.,  and 
the  house  has  been  constantly  filled.  Their  constitution 
states  that  the  club  is  formed  upon  a  religious  basis  and 
makes  obligatory  the  following  customs  :  daily  family 
prayer  and  Bible-reading,  grace  before  meat,  a  due  ob- 
servance of  Sunday. 

THE  OGONTZ  LUNCH  CLUB. 

An  association  whose  purpose  is  said  to  be  to  give  a 
little  outing  each  day  to  the  working  girl,  is  the  Ogontz 
Lunch  Club.  In  the  association  which  supports  this  club 
are  eighty  members,  all  of  whom,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  ladies  who  have  studied  at  Ogontz.  Of  this  number 
thirty-five  are  active  members  of  the  Limch  Club  and  pay 
ten  dollars  a  year  dues ;  the  remaiuiler  are  associate  mem- 
bers \\\\o  pa  J'  fifteen  dollars  per  year  for  the  pvu-poses  of 
the  club.  By  these  dues  rent  of  rooms,  furnishing,  etc., 
are  met.  The  rooms  are  on  the  eleventh  floor  of  the 
Pontiac  building  and  are  beautifully  light  and  airy.  The 
reading-room  is  furnished  with  piano,  reading  table,  lib- 
rary of  fiction,  poetry,  travel,  etc.,  easy  chaii-s,  couch, 
desks,  and  always  flowers. 

The  rooms  are  open  from  twelve  to  two  o'clock  every 
day  excepting  Sunday  to  self-supporting  girls  of  all  classes 
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and  denominations.  By  the  payment  of  ten  cents  a  month 
a  membership  ticket  can  be  secured  giving  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  room,  among  which  is  the  right  of  taking 
books  from  the  library,  conditional  upon  their  return 
within  two  weeks.  The  excellent  collection  of  books  was 
given  by  the  various  members  of  the  association.  There  are 
now  one  hundred  and  one  members  who  pay  for  the  privi- 
leges of  the  rooms.  This  in  no  sense  excludes  those  who 
T'isli  to  come  for  the  lunch  privileges.  The  average  at- 
tendance is  one  hundred  and  twenty  at  lunch  each  day,  and 
members  are  constantly  increasing.  A  cup  of  tea,  coffee 
or  milk  can  be  bought  for  two  cents;  a  sandwich  for  four 
cents.  This  pays  the  actual  cost  of  food.  The  girls  are 
invited  to  bring  their  own  luncheon,  tables  and  chairs 
being  furnished  for  this  purpose  in  the  lunch-room. 
There  is  always  music  at  noon,  and  the  girls  dance  or  read 
or  do  whatever  is  most  pleasant  to  them. 

On  the  reading  table  is  a  question  box  which  is  opened 
every  Tuesday.  The  first  question  taken  from  it  was  the 
significant  one,  to  answer  which  in  its  truest  sense  was 
perhaps  the  strongest  motive  impelling  the  Ogontz  girls 
to  found  the  club,  "How  can  one  become  polished?" 
There  Viave  been  questions  on  the  Bible,  and  such  as 
these,  "What  is  good  for  the  hair?"  "What  is  the  best 
kind  of  exercise?"  Four  or  five  members  of  the  Ogontz 
Association  are  in  attendance  each  day.  This  is  not  to  be 
alone  a  summer  outing,  but  hopes  to  bo  a  bright  noon- 
ing each  day  of  every  season. 

HULL   HOUSE   AND   ITS    WORK. 

No  movement  in  the  line  of  helpfulness  has  been  of 
greater  interest  to  Chicago  pliilanthropists  for  the  past 
two  years  than  the  one  which  has  centred  at  Hull  House. 
In  one  of  the  most  closely  inhabited  parts  of  the  West 
side,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  associating  with  herself  Miss 
Ellen  Starr,  has  taken  a  large  old  house,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  and  is  answering  in  the 
light  of  the  Christian  philanthropy  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tur}^,  the  question  "Who  is  my  neighbor?"  Hull-Hou.se  is 
on  Halsted  Street  near  Polk.  Between  Halsted  Street  and 
the  I'iver  live  about  ten  thousand  Neapolitans  and  Sicili- 


ans, a  distinct  Italian  colony.  South  of  Hull  House  are 
Germans,  Poles  and  Russians,  merging  into  a  large  Bo- 
hemian settlement;  west  are  Canadian-French  and  north 
are  Irish.  The  founders  of  Hull  Hou.se,  believing  that  peo- 
ple with  a  bent  foi-  study  are  to  be  found  in  every  local- 
ity, have  striven  to  become  the  aid  and  centre  of  the  intel- 
lectual activity  of  this  industrial  neighborhood.  And  not 
an  educational  centre  alone  but  a  social  centre  em- 
bodying the  traditions  of  hospitality  and  kindly  intercourse 
which  become  so  nearly  lost  in  certain  parts  of  the  city, 
where  people  move  too  often  to  have  local  attachments 
and  give  most  of  their  energies  to  carrying  their  livings. 

By  simply  placing  large  and  pleasant  rooms  at  their 
disposal,  much  has  been  accomplished  toward  rousing 
the  dormant  social  spirit  and  so  aUowing  that  which  the 
people  themselves  possess  to  work  great  things  for  them. 
Miss  Addams  with  her  associates  mingled  with  the  neigh- 
borhood in  the  same  spirit  of  friendliness  that  she  would 
have  used  had  she  taken  a  house  on  Prairie  Avenue.  They 
have  received  the  people  of  the  locality  in  families,  men, 
women  and  children,  without  distinction:  whoever  needs 
Hull  House,  Hull  House  needs.  In  each  of  the  colonies 
about  there  are  Americans  and  English-speaking  foreigners 
who  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  lectin-es  and  libraries. 
But  the  work  has  not  been  alone  in  receiving,  nor  yet 
alone  to  the  English  speaking.  Native  German,  French, 
etc. ,  are  among  the  helpers  and  visitors  at  Hull  House. 
Friday  evening  of  each  week  is  German  evening;  Satur- 
day evening  is  the  Italian  social  evening.  The  work  of 
Miss  Julie  Hintermeister,  herself  a  Swiss  woman  com- 
manding most  of  the  modern  languages,  has  not  confined 
itself  to  the  Italian  Saturday  evening  of  which  she  has 
charge,  but  one  day  of  each  week  is  given  to  the  visiting 
of  those  houses  where  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Italia 
give  true  southern  wai-mth  of  greeting  to  one  who  comes 
in  kindness,  speaking  the  mother  language. 

There  is  no  organization  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
Hull  House,  no  as'sociation,  nor  club,  nor  society.  It  is 
lather  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  individual  can  do  far 
better  than  any  society.  The  residents  in  the  house  pay 
all  their  own  expenses  and  work  without  salar}\    Through 
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i;he  kindness  of  the  owner  of  the  building,  Miss  Helen 
•Culver,  no  rent  is  paid  for  the  house.  An  income  of  one 
hundred  u^llars  per  mouth  for  janitor,  gas,  heating,  etc., 
is  raised  from  people  who  jjledge  five  dollars  a  year. 

As  has  been  said  Hull  House  is  open  at  all  times  to  all 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood.  Naturally,  however,  the 
children  come  in  the  afternoon  and  attend  sewing  classes, 
cooking  classes  and  the  like,  but  they  also  come  with  their 
parents  to  the  social  evenings,  if  they  desire.  A  kinder- 
garten and  a  day -nursery  take  care  of  the  youngest  ones 
whose  mothers  must  leave  them  during  the  day.  Hull 
House  is  a  station  of  the  Public  Librarj'.  Recently  a 
conmiodious  building  has  heen  erected  on  the  grounds  by 
Mr.  E.  B.  Butler,  for  a  libi-ary  and  art  building.  It  was 
•opened  by  a  very  successful  art  loan  exhibition.  Pictures 
were  loaned  by  several  prominent  artists  and  from  some 
•of  the  best  collections  in  the  city. 

In  the  weekly  program  a  part  of  each  evening  is  given 
to  college  extension  classes.  Thursday  evenings  there  are 
popular  lectures  and  concerts,  and  Friday  and  Saturday, 
the  German  and  Italian  social  evenings.  About  seventy- 
five  people  come  each  week  to  teach,  entertain,  visit,  to 
help  in  any  way  carry  on  the  work  for  which  Hull  House 
.stands.  The  membership  of  the  clubs  and  classes  is 
between  eight  and  nine  hundred  men,  women,  and  young 
people.  Most  of  the  students  are  young  women.  Some 
.of  them  work  with  the  hands,  others  labor  with  the  mind ; 
any  one  to  whom  the  classes  are  attractive  is  welcome. 
Naturally  there  are  many  public  school  teachers;  there 
are  factory  girls,  stenographers,  seamstresses,  whomso- 
ever the  classes  have  drawn,  irrespective  of  occupation. 
There  are  daughters  of  I'ich  men  who  come  froni  a  more 
fashionable  quarter  to  attend  these  classes  because  they 
iike  then^. 


THE    SUMMER   SCHOOL  AT   ROCKFORD. 

It  was  to  these  girls  of  the  college  extension  classes 
that  a  suunnci-  school  at  Rockford  was  offered.  It  was 
proposed  as  a  summer  school,  though  not  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  study  would  be  the  principal  attraction  or 
benefit.  Rockford  Seminary  is  situated  in  the  citj'  of 
Rockford,  in  the  midst  of  fifteen  acres  of  high  and  beauti- 
fully wooded  ground  upon  the  bank  of  the  Rock  River. 
Miss  Addams  and  Miss  StaiT  are  both  former  students  of 
the  seminary,  and  Miss  Addams  is  now  one  of  its  trustees. 
Familiar,  then,  with  the  beauties  of  the  place,  the  health- 
ful location,  and  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  which  character- 
izes the  atmosphere  of  the  seminary,  they  turned  to 
Rockford  when  they  planned  their  summer  school.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  gave  them  the  use  of  the  Iniildiugs  and 
grounds  for  July,  and  interested  friends  in  the  city  of 
Rockford  made  themselves  responsible  for  contingent 
exjjenses.  A  most  sisterly  interest  was  shown  "by  the 
students  of  the  seminary  in  the  happiness  of  these  summer 
students,  and  an  appropriation  was  made  by  their  associ- 
ation for  the  entertainment  of  their  summer  guests.  Rooms 
were  left  arrange'",  with  added  comfort  and  beauty. 

The  members  of  the  summer  school  were  all  from  Chi- 
cago. Though  largely  public  school  teachers  of  the  lower 
grades,  all  occupations  were  represented.  Many  were  of 
Irish  birth,  some  were  German,  some  Jewish,  and  some 
American.  All  were  from  the  crowded  districts  of  the 
city,  from  which  some  had  never  before  been  separated ; 
many  had  never  been  further  than  its  suburbs.  Board  in 
the  seminary  was  furnished  to  them  at  two  dollars  per 
week,  which  paid  actual  cost  of  food.  The  teachers  were 
all  volunteers  and  were  young  women  of  much  cultiva- 
tion. Both  teachers  and  students  took  care  of  their  own 
rooms  and  gave  an  hour  a  day  to  the  general  work  of  the 
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house.  Tlie  sc-liecUile  of  classes  included  the  outdoor  study 
of  birds  and  botany,  reading  parties  in  Browning,  Rus- 
kin,  Emerson,  Victor  Hugo  and  other  modern  novelists, 
German  conversations,  lessons  in  English  grammar  and 
composition,  singing,  sketching,  needlework,  gymnastics 
in  the  fine  seminary  gymnasium,  and,  better,  lessons  in 
lawn  tennis  out  of  doors.  Recitals  in  song  were  given 
Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings  by  Miss  Eleanor  Smith, 
and  lectures  Thursdays  and  Fridays  by  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  on  Emerson  and  Browning,  Prof.  E.  S.  Bastin  on 
Protoplasm  and  The  Dispersion  of  Plants,  Dr.  F.H.Kim- 
bal  on  How  Birds  Fly,  Ellen  Gates  Starr  on  Ruskin's 
Social  Theories,  and  Mrs.  M.  H.lVilmarth  on  Victor  Hugo. 
It  was  a  happy  jiarty  of  self-respecting,  dignified  work- 
er who  enjoj-ed  this  summer  work  on  the  campus  and  in 
the  pleasant  rooms  of  Rockford  Seminary.  They  were 
especially  enthusiastic  over  tennis  and  gymnastics,  and 
even  enjo_yed  the  fatigue  and  strained  muscles  which 
resulted  from  their  eager  use  of  unfamiliar  apparatus. 
Dancing  in  the  gymnasium  was  a  frequent  pleasure. 
Various  garden  parties,  river  excursions  and  like  enter- 
tainments were  arranged  by  the  citizens  of  Rockford  for 
the  students,  and  the  chief  gain  which  they  carried  back 
to  their  work  in  the  crowded  citj  was  not  from  study. 


Miss  Jane  Addams,  to  whom  this  success  must  be  so 
largely  attributed,  is  not  only  a  woman  of  tact  and  good 
sense,  but  of  the  keenest  sympathj'.  Her  wealth,  culture 
and  charming  personality  are  devoted  to  the  work  of 
Hull-House,  but  without  any  sense  of  sacrifice.  Indeed, 
JMiss  Addams  said  in  a  paper  read  before  a  party  of  ladies 
interested  in  her  plan,  when  Hull  House  was  but  a  plan 
and  not  as  now  an  assured  success,  that  her  only  fear  was 
lest  she  and  those  who  should  be  associated  with  her 
should  receive  much  more  than  they  could  be  able  to 
give. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Holiday  Home  on  Geneva 
Lake,  none  of  these  associations  foi-  summer  outings  give 
their  benefits  without  some  return.  The  theory  that  no 
recipient  should  be  deprived  of  the  pride  of  independence 
is  carried  out.  The  other  theory  that  those  who  are  thus 
giving  are  truly  those  who  are  most  fully  receiving  is 
practically  exemplified,  and  more,  the  knowledge  that 
"the  things  which  make  us  alike  are  stronger  and  finer 
than  the  things  which  make  us  different, "  and  that  people 
are  not  different  in  kind,  only  in  degree,  is  felt  by  each 
one,  whether  she  has  the  blessedness  of  giving  or  the 
comfort  of  receiving. 

Katherixe  a.  Jones. 
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THE    PII.LSBURY 


MILL,    THROUGH   AN  ARCH   OF 
BRIDGE. 


Of  the  numerous  Ajuei'ican  industrial  establishments 
whicli  have,  within  the  past  (lccad(\  adoj)ted  in  one  form 
or  another  the  princii)le  of  distributing  a  portion  of  the 
profits  to  the  employes,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
imjwrtant  has  been  the  Pillsbury  mills  of  Minneapolis. 
The  Pillsbury  firm  had  for  a  number  of  j'ears  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  being  the  largest  flour  pi'odiicers  in  the 
world,  and  their  experience  in  profit-sharing  could  not 
fail  to  arouse  public  interest  and  attract  Avidesjiread 
attention.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  Pillsbury  mills  were 
sold  to  an  English  syndicate,  and  at  the  same  time  there 


were  acquired  by  these  same 
foreign  investors  a  smaller  gi-oup 
of  mills  which  had  been  owned 
and  operated  bj'  W.  D.  Wash- 
burn &  Co.,  and  also  the  great 
water-power  property  which  has 
made  Minneapolis  a  milling  and 
manufacturing  centre.  These 
properties  were  all  consolidated 
and  are  now  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Pillsbury-Washburu  Flour 
Mills  Company,  Limited,  of  Lon- 
don. A  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  stock,  however,  is 
retained  in  Minneapolis,  and 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Pillsbury,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  Pillsburj- 
milling  firm,  and  the  most  prom- 
inent and  successful  flour  man- 
ufacturer in  the  world,  remains 
as  the  active  director  and  man- 
ager of  the  business. 

In  view  of  a  considerable  en- 
largement of  operations,  and  of 
prospective  ds'velo])mcnts  which 
will  give  employment  to  still  an 
increased  force  of  men,  the  re- 
tention of  the  profit-sharing 
scheme  becomes  a  subject  of  renewed  interest.  Mr.  Pills- 
Inu-y  has  recentlj-  consented  to  give  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  some  fresh  data  as  to 
his  exi)erience  in  profit-sharing. 

"We  began  our  system  over  eight  years  ago, "said  Mr. 
Pillsbury,  "and  have  divided  profits  during  five  years  out 
of  tlie  eight.  I  was  first  led  to  adopt  the  system  of  profit- 
sharing  from  a  desire  to  enter  into  some  plan  which 
would  more  equitably  divide  the  profits  between  capital  and 
labor.  Of  course  the  continual  agitation  of  the  labor 
(inestion   called   my   attention    to  the  subject;  but  there 
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•was  no  disaffection  among  my 
own  emplo}'es,  so  far  as  I  was 
aware.  On  the  contrary,  our 
relations  with  om-  employes 
were  and  always  have  been 
so  harmonious  that  there  has 
never  been  any  intimation  of 
a  strike.  As  to  the  details  of 
a  profit-sharing  schone,  I  was 
not  influenced  by  -what  others 
had  done,  and  at  that  time 
knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
experience  of  otliers  or  the 
results  of  any  kindred  experi- 
ments. 

"  The  fullest  account  hitherto 
given  of  my  system  is  that 
which  Mr.  Shaw  prepared  for 
the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation in  1886.*  But,  for 
business  reasons  which  require 
no  explanation,  I  have  hitherto 
thought  it  best  not  to  explain 
precisely  the  percentages  and 
proportions  which  the  firm 
agreed  to  adopt  and  use  in  de- 
termining the  amount  to  be 
distributed  to  employes,  and 
none  of  our  own  men  have 
ever  been  informed  of  the 
method  in  detail.  You  will 
observe,  then,  that  the  state- 
ment I  am  about  to  make  is 
at  least  more  specific  than  any 
I  have  ever  permitted  to  be 
made  public  hitherto,  or  than 
anything  that  has  ever  been 
communicated  to  the  partici- 
pants in  the  profit-sharing 
scheme. 

"  My  original  plan  was  this : 
After  paj'ing  the  men  their 
salaries — and  salaries  in  the 
Pillsbury  mills  have  always 
been  as  high  if  not  higher  than 
those  paid  in  any  other  simi- 
lar establishments — I  next  ac- 
corded to  the  capital  engaged 
in  the  business  a  good  round 

interest.  I  shall  not  state  precisely  what  rate  of  interest 
was  adopted  as  projjer  for  the  reward  of  capital,  but  let 
me  say  that  the  percentage  was  a  large  enough  one  to  cover 
safely  the  contingencies  of  years  in  which  there  might  be 
loss  rather  than  profit  in  the  business ;  for,  as  you  know, 
there  is  an  inevitable  speculative  element  in  the  milling  busi- 
ness which  causes  fluctuation  in  profits,  and  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  provide  something  like  a  reserve  fund  out  of 
the  profits  of  good  years,  in  anticipation  of  the  bad  years 
which  are  almost  sure  to  come.  Having,  then,  deducted 
from  the  whole  profits  a  liberal  fixed  allowance  for  divi- 
dends upon  capital  invested,  the  remainder — if  indeed 
there  were  any — was  regarded  as  the  fund  to  be  shared 
between  capital  and  labor.  Over  against  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  by  the  proprietors  was  placed  the  annual 


*  One  of  the  chapters  in  the  monograph  "  Co-operation  in  a 
Western  City,"  by  Albert  Shaw,  published  by  the  American 
Economic  Association  in  1886,  and  republished  in  1888  in  tlie 
large  volume  upon  the  History  of  Co-operation  in  the  United 
States,  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PILLSBURY.     (From  the  Northwestern  Miller.) 


pay-roll  of  the  employes.  The  surplus  fund  was  divided 
into  two  parts  in  the  proportion  of  the  amount  of  capital 
in  the  business  and  the  united  yeai-ly  salaries  of  the  men. 
To  the  proprietors,  as  additional  pi-ofits  over  and  above 
their  liberal  fixed  percentage,  was  assigned  capital's  share 
of  the  surplus.  Labor's  share  was  then  distributed  among 
the  men  who  were  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  profit- 
sharing  scheme." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  September,  1883,  about  2o 
per  cent,  of  Mr.  Pillsbury 's  men  participated  in  the  distri- 
bution of  profits,  the  original  rule  being  that  only  those 
men  who  had  been  with  the  firm  for  five  years  should  be 
admitted  as  profit-sharers.  The  rule  was  modified  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  number  somewhat  larger,  and  the 
next  year  about  one-third  of  the  employes  were  admitted. 
As  an  exception  to  the  five-year  rule,  however,  it  shoidd 
be  explained  that  without  regard  to  the  pei'iod  of  their 
service  in  the  firm's  employ  the  men  in  the  office  or  in 
the  mills  who  occupied  positions  of  exceptional  responsi- 
bility were  i>laced  ujjon  the  sharing  list,  the  five-year  rule 
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appljing  only   to  those  hokling  more  ordinai'y  or  menial 
positions. 

Mr.  Pillslmry  has  since  modified  his  plans,  and  now  per- 
mits all  who  have  been  in  his  employ  for  two  years  to 
participate,  and  he  is  fullj'  c(invinced  that  the  change  is 
advantageous  in  every  way.  Modern  milling  is  so  mar- 
vellously automatic  a  process  that  comparatively  few  men 
are  needed  to  produce  a  vast  output.  The  Pillsbury- 
"Washljuru  Companj't  however,  employs  about  500  men. 
''Of  this  number,"  sa3's  Mr.  Pillsbury,  '"about  425  come 
under  the  two  year  rule.  If  we  should  divide  our  employes 
into  three  classes,  one  of  which  would  be  called  common 
laborers  and  the  other  two  the  lower  grade  and  the  higher 
grade  of  skilled  laborers,  the  number  of  men  in  each  class 
would  be  about  the  same.  Our  current  wages  for  common 
laborers  are  from  .?1.50  to  $1.75  per  day.  Ordinary  help 
in  the  mills  receives  from  .S'2  to  .$'2.50  per  day.  Skilled 
labor  is  paid  from  .?2.50  to  .$20  -per  day,  according  to  the 
position  occupied." 

In  three  of  the  eight  completed  years  since  the  profit- 
sharing  project  was  begun,  the  annual  profits  have  not 
exceeded  the  fixed  percentage  set  for  the  initial  remunera- 
tion of  the  capital  invested,  and  consequently  in  those 
yeai'S  there  has  been  no  distribution  of  surplus  to  emploj'^s. 
The  sum  total  of  the  amount  divided  among  the  men  in 
the  five  years  of  distribution  has  beeu  about  .$150,000, 
an  average  of  .$.30,000  per  3"ear.  Obviously  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  participants  has  dimiuished  the  amounts 
paid  on  distributiou  day  to  individuals.  However,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  attempt  to  show  that  .$.30,000  a  year,  paid 
out  as  extra  money  at  one  time  to  300  or  400  men,  is  no 
trifling  benefit.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  6  per  cent,  dividend 
upon  an  investment  of  half  a  million  dollars.  It  means, 
in  other  words,  that  the  employ^,  besides  drawing  safely 
from  week  to  week  his  full  wages,  is  likely  to  receive  at 
the  end  of  the  year  a  check  for  a  sum  greater  rather  than 
less  than  a  current  annual  interest  upon  his  total  yearly 
salary.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  distri- 
bution among  the  men  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  wages 
received.  Thus  the  most  responsible,  and  therefore  most 
highly  salaried  men,  whether  em])loyed  in  the  commercial 
side  or  in  the  manufacturing  side  of  the  business,  di'aw 
the  largest  checks  in  the  distribution  of  ])rofits. 

Upou  being  asked  what  argument  he  used  with  the 
English  directors  of  the  Pillsbury-Washburn  Company, 
to  induce  them  to  retain  the  profit-sharing  system,  Mr. 
Pillsbury  replied :  "  Happily  it  was  not  difficult  to  jwrsuade 
oin-  directors  in  England  to  assent  to  my  recommendation. 
I  explained  to  them  that  the  system  not  only  made  our 
men  more  happy  and  contented,  thus  secuiing  stability  in 
the  force,  but  also  that  in  my  opinion  it  resulted  in  more 
and  better  work  to  such  an  extent  that  the  amotmt  dis- 
tributed to  the  men  probably  cost  us  nothing  at  all.  It  is 
true  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  other  mill  firms  share 
the  profits  in  this  way.  But  when  I  make  a  survey  of 
their  mills  I  am  satisfied  that  oiu's  have  been  more  pros- 
perous than  those  of  any  of  our  neighbors  or  competitors, 
and  that  we  have  been  able  to  run  with  a  profit  during 
times  of  great  dei)ression  in  the  milling  business  when  no 
small  percentage  of  the  mills  have  g<me  to  the  wall.  I 
may  certainly  claim  it  as  a  fact  that  our  flour  has 
obtained  a  higher  price  than  any  manufactured  in  this 
country,  which  it  could  iu)t  do  if  there  was  no  genuine 
merit  in  it.  And  I  attribute  the  uniformity  of  (>xcelleiice 
in  the  (piality  of  our  jjroduct  to  tlie  great  interest  tliat 
all  of  oui-  em])loye(l  men,  even  the  very  humblest,  have 
taken  in  the  success  of  the  nulls.  Milling  is  a  business 
involving  processes  so  delicate  that  almost  everything 
depends  upon   the  fidelity,    skill,    and  constant  attention 


of  the  men  who  are  employed.  Aud  it  is  obvious  that  the 
stability  of  a  mill's  force  is  a  matter  of  high  consequence. 
I  do  not  think  that  changes  are  half  so  frequent  in  the 
Pillsbury-Washburn  mills  as  in  the  average  flour  mill  of 
the  United  States.  Stability  tends  to  greater  care  in  the 
use  of  materials  and  niachinerj-,  to  greater  evenness  in 
the  product,  aud  to  various  other  economies ;  and  profit- 
sharing,  as  a  promoter  of  stability,  is  therefore  a  source 
of  considerable  advantage." 

In  reply  to  interrogatories  as  to  the  economic  source  of 
profits  thus  distributed,  and  the  relation  of  profit-sharing 
to  wage  rates,  Mr.  Pillsbui-y  was  very  firmh"  of  the  oj)inion 
tliat  in  his  business,  averaging  one  j-ear  with  another,  the 
profit-sharing  fund  d(x>s  not  come  out  of  what  would  oth- 
erwise be  the  company's  profits,  but  that  it  actually 
represents  an  enhanced  earning  stimulated  by  the  improved 
esj^rit  <fe  corj^-'f  and  the  habitually  awakened  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  for  which  the  profit-sharing 
scheme  is  to  be  credited.  As  to  the  doctrine  that  profit- 
sharing  in  the  end  is  only  a  form  of  wage  payment,  aud 
that  sooner  or  later  ^\'hat  is  paid  to  the  men  in  one  form 
is  withheld  from  them  in  another,  Mr.  Pillsbury"s  simple 
reply  is :  "  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  paj'  as  high  if 
not  higher  wages  than  any  of  our  competitors."  From 
his  own  point  of  view  he  is  convinced  that  the  experiment 
is  profitaV)le  for  capital.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
participants  themselves  he  holds  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
demonstrable  that  what  comes  to  them  as  their  share  of 
surplus  profit  comes  in  clear  addition  to  maximum  wages, 
as  a  result,  not  so  much  of  more  strenuous  and  seLf-denj'iug 
effort  on  their  part,  as  of  the  more  highh*  efficient  and 
stable  organization  that  jirofit-sharing  brings  about. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  declares  as  a  result  of  his  experience  that 
he  knows  of  no  objections  whatever  to  the  system  of 
profit-sharing.  "As  to  its  moral  effects,"  he  declares,  "it 
certainly  pi-omotes  good  feeling  between  cajjital  aud  labor, 
and  tends  to  make  the  men  more  contented  and  more 
likely  to  settle  down  and  acquire  families  aud  homes  for 
themselves.  TVloreover  it  educates  a  sense  of  responsibility 
in  the  men.  It  is  a  mistake  based  upon  theoi-y  i-ather 
than  upon  observation  to  suppose  that  profit-sharing 
induces  the  men  to  act  as  if  they  owned  the  establishment 
or  that  it  gives  them  a  sense  of  lazy  security'.  We  would 
discharge  an  old  employt5  who  was  proving  incompetent 
or  unworthy  rather  sooner  than  we  would  were  this  system 
not  in  vogue.  We  have  never  been  troubled  with  any 
impertinent  prying  into  our  company's  financial  business, 
nor  have  we  heard  any  complaints  that  ^^■e  were  not  act- 
ing in  good  faith  in  oi)eratiug  our  system  of  profit-sharing. 
I  do  not  contemplate  any  change  in  the  system  as  now 
in  use.  I  do  not  know  of  any  more  practical  plan  that 
is  more  just  to  the  working  men.  If  the  ju-oposed  new 
dam  should  be  built  in  the  early  future  aud  extensive  elec- 
tric lighting  and  power  plants  should  be  operated  as  a, 
result  of  this  additional  utilization  of  water  power,  I  am 
ready  to  say  that  so  far  as  my  recommendations  will  go 
our  system  of  jn'ofit-sharing  will  be  extended  to  these  new 
operations  connected  with  the  Pillsbury-Washburn  Com- 
l)auy." 

Mr.  Pillsbury  added  that  in  liis  opinion  profit-sharing 
coidd  be  successfully  and  economically  applied  to  any 
business  which,  like  the  flour  business,  depended  largely 
upon  the  care  and  skill  of  the  men  employe<i ;  aud  that  it 
is  esjH'cially  advantageous  in  those  kijids  of  maimfacture 
or  trade  hi  which  it  is  difficult  to  detect  any  neglect  of 
duty  or  to  regulate  such  neglect  even  when  detected. 

The  millers  and  employes  of  the  Pillsbiny  Compau}'  to 
a  very  large  extent  own  the  homes  they  occupy,  and 
almost  ^vithout  exception  they  are  comfortably  situated. 
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GENERAL  FRANCIS  A.   WALKER  ON   IMMIGRATION. 

"What  will  General  Walker  not  show  with  his  statistics? 
From  an  anah'sis,  iu  the  light  of  census  statistics,  of  the 
negro  problem  in  the  July  Fornm,  he  passes  in  the  current 
number  to  a  statistical  diagnosis  of  the  immigration  que.;- 
tion.  The  belief  prevalent  in  the  Old  "World  and  which  to 
some  extent  has  found  lodgement  hei"e,  that  a  continuous 
iriimigration  from  abroad  is  needed  to  maintain  an  increase 
of  population  in  the  United  States  commensurate  with  the 
development  of  the  country,  is  shown  to  be  grotesquely 
absurd.  Statistics  which  have  been  produced  in  support 
of  this  belief  are  foimd  to  have  been  misused.  Geuei-al 
"Walker  shows,  for  instance,  that  the  supposititious  data 
furnished  bj'  one  sociological  investigator,  Mr.  Knapj),  to 
prove  that  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  later  population  of 
the  United  States  had  descended  from  early  American 
stock,  would  have  required  every  female  who  arrived 
between  1790  and  1800  to  bear  18.07  children  a  year  to 
satisfy  the  i-equirements  of  the  assumption. 

THE  XATIVE  STOCK    ALONE  ALL-SUFFICIEXT. 

That  there  have  been  large  accretions  to  the  population 
of  the  country  from  immigration,  Mr.  "Walker  does  not, 
of  course,  deny.  His  only  contention  is  that  the  fecundity 
of  the  native  element  might  alone  have  furnished  the 
desired  healthful  increase  in  population  had  not  the  influx 
of  foreigners,  bringing  with  them  a  low  standard  of  living, 
checked  the  native  increase.  In  a  woi'd,  foreign  immigra- 
tion into  the  United  States  has  amounted,  he  maintains, 
not  to  a  re-enforcement  of  our  population,  but  to  a  replace- 
ment of  native  by  foreign  stock.  The  foreigners  usurped 
the  places  which  the  nati^"c  element  ^^'ould  have  filled. 

THE  PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 

This  leads  ISIr.  Walker  to  a  consideration  of  the  effects 
of  immigration  to-day  upon  the  country.  "Opinions may 
differ  widely  on  the  question  whether  the  United  States 
have,  as  a  whole,  gained  or  lost  by  so  extensive  a  replace- 
ment of  the  native  by  foreign  elements  iu  our  population. 
But  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  past,  no  one 
surely  can  be  enough  of  an  optimist  to  contemplate  with- 
out dread  the  fast-rising  flood  of  unmigration  now  settling 
in  upon  our  shores.  During  the  past  ten  years,  five  and 
a  quarter  millions  of  foreigners  entered  the  ports  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  no  assurance  that  this  number 
may  not  be  doubled  in  the  current  decade.  Only  a  small 
part  of  these  new-comers  can  read,  while  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  mass  is  even  below  what  might  be 
assumed  from  such  a  statement.  By  far  the  greatei-  part 
of  them  are  wh<illy  ignorant  of  our  institutions,  and,  too 
often,  having  been  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure 
force ;  they  have  no  sympathy  with  the  political  ideas  and 
sentiments  which  underlie  our  social  organization;  often 
not  even  the  capability  of  understanding  them. 

There  arc  reasons  for  placing  restrictions  on  unmigration 
now  which  earlier  did  not  exist.  The  development  of 
means  of  transportation  has  rendered  it  comparatively 
easy  for  the  thriftless  and  the  worthless  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  emigrate  to  our  shores.  Then,  too,  present 
immigration  is  being  drawn  more  and  moi-e  extensively 
from  the  nations  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe — "peo- 
ples", as  Mr.  Walker  describes  them,  "that  have  the  least 
possible  adaptation  to  our  political  institutions  and  social 


life,  and  that  have  thus  far  remained  hopelessly  upon  the 
lowest  plaue  of  industrial  life."' 

STRENGTHEN  THE  BARRIERS. 

"Has  not  the  full  time  arrived,"  General  Walker  con- 
cludes, "when  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  set 
themselves  seriously  to  consider  whether  the  indiscriminate 
hospitality  which  has  thus  far  cheerfully  been  exercised 
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GENERAL  FRANCIS  A.  WALKER. 

should  not  be,  at  least  for  a  while,  withheld,  to  give  the 
nation  opportunity  to  digest  and  to  assmiilate  what  it  has 
already  received;  whether  justice,  if  not  to  ourselves, 
then  to  our  posterity,  does  not  I'equire  that  the  nation's 
birthright  shall  no  longer  be  recklessly  squandered; 
whether  we  are  not  under  obligations,  as  the  inheritors  of 
a  noble  political  system,  to  see  to  it  that  the  Republic  sus- 
tains no  harm  from  an  invasion  in  comparison  with  which 
the  invasions  under  which  Rome  fell  were  no  more  than  a 
series  of  excursion  parties?" 


THE     MODERN     PRESS. 

What  we  now  undei-stand  liy  a  "newspaper"  has  been 
made  possible  only  within  the  last  forty  j-ears  by  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  telegraph ;  within  the  last 
decade  a  second  and  hardly  less  important  revolution  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  introduction  of  illustra- 
tion.   The  first  is  described  iu  The  Centuni  under  the  title 
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THE   REyiEU'  OF  REVIEWS. 


"The  Press  as  a  Newsgatherer,"  by  AA'illiam  Henry  Smith, 
the  uiauager  of  the  Associated  Press,  wliile  "  Pictorial 
■Journalism"  is  treated  in  Tlie  Cosntopolitan  by  Valerian 
Gribayedoff,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  modern  methods  of 
illustrating,  and,  jterliaps,  the  most  skillful  pen  and  ink 
portrait  artist  in  the  country  to-day. 

Newsgathering  as  an  Art. 

Mr.  Smith  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  contemptible 
state  of  journalism  in  both  England  and  America  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  Not  only  were  the 
newspapers  imiformly  partisjiu  organs,  in(lulging  in  mud- 
slingiug  that  distinguished  between  no  kinds  of  filth,  but 
at  times,  especially  in  England  after  the  French  war,  they 
were  systematically  sul>orne<l  by  the  government.  In 
America  there  was  some  attempt  at  the  making  of  good 
newspapers,  but  a  relapse  after  the  war  of  1812  ushered 
in  what  Mr.  Smith  calls  the   "Dark  Age  of  Journalism." 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  efforts  at  reform  came  from 
tlie  West;  not  so  far  west  as  the  hunting-grounds  of  the 
Arizona  Hoivlcr,  but  in  Cincinnati,  where  Chavles  Ham- 
mond in  the '"Gazette"  did  some  noble  work  in  raising 
the  standard  of  journalism. 

"The  modern  American  newspaper,  however,  had  its 
beginning  in  New  Yoi'k.  It  was  here  that  it  ■was  first 
clearly  demonstrated  that  newspaper  publishing  ccjuld  be 
divoi-ced  from  the  fortunes  of  a  public  character  or  of  a 
])arty,  and  made  a  pi-ofitable  business."  Mr.  Smith  assigns 
to  the  New  York  "Herald,"  dating  from  1885,  the  honor 
of  inaugurating  the  new  system  of  jt)urnalisin  in  Amer- 
ica. "While  the  Loudon  "  Times"  held  that  enviable  dis- 
tinction in  England. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS. 

That  wonderfully  successful  cooperative  system  \^•hich 
has  made  the  "  news"  part  of  the  moilern  daily  paper  what 
it  is,  had  its  beginning  in  1851  in  the  following  agreement : 

It  is  mutually  agreed  between  G.  Hallock  of  the  "Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,"  J.  and  E.  Brooks  of  the  "Express," 
J.G.Bennett  of  the  " Herald, "  Beach  Brothers  of  the 
"  Sun,"  Greeley  and  McElrath  of  the  "  Tribune,"  and  J.  W. 
Webb  of  the  "  Courier, "  to  associate  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  receiving  telegraphic  and  other  intelli- 
gence. 

The  work  of  the  association  grew  with  tlie  telegraj)!! 
and  especially  with  the  increasing  cheapness  of  using  the 
wires.  Even  in  18()(),  owing  to  the  great  cost,  the  tele- 
graj ihic  reports  scarcely  exceeded  1500  W(irds  a  day  for 
such  cities  as  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Deti-oit, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis. 

"In  the  Associated  Press  System  New  York  is  the  prin- 
cipal center.  From  it  extend  to  the  East,  to  the  'West,  to 
the  Northwest,  to  the  South  and  to  the  Southwest,  its 
leased  wires,  exceeding  10,000  niiies  in  length.  It  is  thus 
practicable  for  the  management  to  have  as  direct  and 
l)ronii)t  intercourse  witli  agents  in  all  tlie  gi-eat  cities  as 
with  i)ersonsin  the  sameotlice;  or  Mith  the  i)apers  of  Bos- 
ton, Minneapolis,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  and  other  inter- 
mediate cities  as  quickly  as  with  the  pai)ers  of  New  York 
City  itself.  Here  is  first  received  all  tlu>  fortngn  news  except 
such  as  comes  from  China,  Japan,  and  tlie  Saiiioan 
Islands,  through  San  FrancLsco." 

SOME  KKATS  OF  NEWSGATHERING. 

"The  New  York  ofKce  handles  daily  from  75, ()()()  to 
100, ()()()  words,  ecpial  to  from  fifty  to  seventy  columns  of 
matter;  .  .  .  AVhen  Mr.  Cleveland  was  nominated  in  St. 
Louis,  the  Associated  Press  bulletin  announcing  the  fact 
was  i)ut  upon   flic  Western  Union  wires,  and   was   on   the 


bulletin  boards  of  the  newspapers  at  San  Francisco  and 
other  cities  in  less  than  two  minutes. 

The  dynamite  explosion  at  Westminster  Hall  an<l  L(m- 
don  Tower,  in  the  winter  of  1885,  occurred  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  B3'  ten  o'clock  New 
York  time,  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day,  a  bulletin 
reached  the  Associated  Press,  announcing  the  explosion. 

"  Extraordinary  time  has  been  made  in  transmitting  the 
result  of  the  Oxford-Cambridge  boat  race  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  The  despatch  must  first  be  .sent  by  the  gov- 
ernment lines  to  connect  with  the  cable,  thence  across  the 
ocean  to  the  American  land  lines,  and  thence  to  New 
York.     Yet  this  has  been  done  in  ten  seconds." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  great  speech  on  Home  Rule,  18,0(X) 
words,  was  "  in  eveiy  important  newsi)aper  office  in  the 
United  States  "  at  the  same  minute.  New  Yoi-k  time,  that 
he  finished  speaking. 

SENSATIONAL  JOURNALISM. 

Mr.  Smith  says  emphatically  that  the  "breezy,  newsy," 
"American,"  unscrupulous  style  of  newspaper-making  is 
the  accident,  not  the  essential,  of  our  system.  "Editors as 
a  rule  are  painstaking,  and,  Avhile  aiming  to  excite  inter- 
est, hope  to  inspire  confidence.  But  there  is  a  sensational 
journalism  as  there  was  ftjrinerh-  a  personal  and  Ijrutal 
partisan  journalism,  that  oiTends  the  more  intelligent 
members  of  the  community,  which  ^\■ill  have  its  daj',  as 
did  the  other."  That  irresistible  desire  to  tell  a  good 
story,  the  impulsiveness  of  the  youthful  members  of  the 
staff,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  unwillingness  of  officials, 
especially  railroad  officials,  to  tell  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  are  responsible  for  much  of  the 
unreliabilitj-  of  our  daily  news. 

As  to  reform,  Mr.  Smith  suggests  the  signuig  of  each 
article  with  the  name  or  initial  of  the  writer,  and  then 
tells  of  a  remarkable  scheme  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Reemelin 
for  the  government  regulation  of  the  press ;  in  general  he 
would  advocate  the  "  extended  discussion  of  the  relations 
of  newspai)ers  to  society,''  and  the  holding  of  editors  to  a 
strict  accountability. 

The  Illustrated  Newspaper. 

As  Mr.  Smith  looks  to  the  New  York  "Herald"  as  the 
founder  of  our  modern  journalistic  ways  and  means,  so 
Ml .  Gribayedoff  considei-s  that  it  was  the  first  daily  news- 
paper to  use  illustration,  on  the  basis  of  a  wood-cut  pub- 
lished by  it  in  the  ft)rties.  But  ten  years  ago,  "  Truth" 
^\■as  the  single  daily  newspaper  in  the  country  that 
indulged  in  any  form  of  illustration ;  to-day  this  writer 
roughly  estimates  that  there  are  5000  illustrated  news- 
papers in  the  country. 

Mr.  Gribayedolf  is  modest  in  his  description  of  the  part 
he  played  as  the  first  successful  illustrator,  in  his  work  on 
the  "World,"  begun  in  1884.  Those  were  the  days  of  car- 
tooning public  men  with  enormous  heads  and  grotesque 
little  bodies,  and  the  first  page  of  such  work,  done  in  the 
"World,"  is  given  in  fac-simile  by  the  Cosmojwlitan. 
"  This  page  proved  the  starting-point  of  the  great  boom 
in  daily  iiewsi)a{)er  illustration  ^a  Inch  to-day  ext^^-nds  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific." 

Not  always  has  it  delighted  the  fairer  sex  to  see  their 
faces  dei)icte(l  in  the  daily  paper,  it  would  appear  from 
Mr.  Gribayt'doff's  account.  "Not  many  W(>eks  after  the 
'  World's"  first  jiictorial  display,  there  blossomed  in  its  col- 
umns a  set  of  coimterfeits  of  the  society  buds  of  BrookljTi, 
done  in  soft  metal  and  printer's  ink.  The  effect  was  not  al- 
together what  either  proprietor  or  ai-tist  desii-ed.  Owing 
to  certain  irregularities  in  the  lineaments  of  the  victims, 
caused  by  sui)erabundance  of  the  black  Uuiil  whereby  one 
lady  was  disfigured  by  a  blotch  ou  lier  nose,  another  af- 
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For  a  long  time  the  illustrators  were  handicapped  by 
the  length  of  tiine  taken  in  the  mechanical  pi'ocess  of  re- 
production, but  some  seven  years  ago  the  i-apid  method 
of  zinc  etching  was  introduced ;  which  enabled  the  work 
to  be  done  in  the  short  space  of  four  houi-s. 
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flicted  with  a  slight  obliqueness  of  vision,  still  another 
ornamented  with  an  incipient  beard,  the  ambitious  effort 
aroused  a  howl  of  indignation  from  both  ends  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  Rival  newsj^apei's  sent  reporters  to  the 
parents  of  the  unfortunates  to  secure  expressions  of  opin-' 
ion  on  the  ethics  of  journalism,  and  the  direst  threats 
were  hurled  at  the  '  "World  '  owner's  head.  One  of  the  in- 
furiated pai'ents  was  ci-edited  with  the  intention  of  tak- 
ing justice  into  his  own  hands  in  the  form  of  a  horsewhip, 
and  Assistant  District  Attorney  Allen  of  New  York 
gravely  announced  that  Mr.  Pulitzer  had  rendered  himself 
liable  to  indictment  for  criminal  libel.  The  protest  was 
grounded  less  on  the  basis  of  the  distortion  of  fair  features 
than  on  the  argument  that  the  privacy  and  sanctity  of 
Amei'ican  homes  had  been  ruthlessly  invaded,  and  forced 
into  the  garish  glare  of  vulgar  publicity.  In  the  light  of 
subsequent  events,  this  incident  seems  most  amusing.  Now- 
adays society  women  are  found  conniving  at  the  publica- 
tion of  their  own  portraits,  and  as  far  as  those  particular 
buds  are  concerned,  I  have  seen  their  features  reappear 
in  print  over  and  over  again,  since  that  first  exjieriment 
was  made,  and  without  the  faintest  protest  on  anybody's 
part." 

"The  feature  of  daily  newspaper  illustration  that  has 
impressed  me  most,"  says  Mr.  Gribaj'edoff,  "is  its  devel- 
opment of  a  form  of  vanity  in  this  country  which, it  is  true, 
had  existed  in  a  less  rampant  degree  for  many  years  pre- 
vious. I  allude  to  the  desire  of  the  average  American 
for  seeing  his  portrait  in  print.  This  weakness  was  hitherto 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  purse,  for  it  could  only  be 
indulged  iu  through  the  expenditure  of  one  hundred  dollars 
for  a  steel-plate  engraving,  to  illuminate  the  pages  of  a 
county  history,  or  one  of  the  numerous  biographical 
cyclopedias  on  'Prominent  Men  of  Our  Day,  or  'Self- 
Made  Sons  of  the  Soil. '  When  the  lesser  lights  discovered 
that  they  could  secure  pictorial  notoriety  in  a  daily  paper 
by  sending  an  advertisement,  oi-  by  treating  the  reporter 
'like  a  gentleman,'  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves 
•of  the  opportunity  thus  offered." 


GOVERNMENT   OWNERSHIP    OF   RAILROADS. 

Mr.  C.Wood  Davis  of  Goddard,  Kansas,  completes  in 
the  August  number  of  the  Arena  one  of  the  most  thorough 
articles  on  railways  that  has  appeared  in  the  magazines 
for  several  months. 

OBJECTIOXS  TO  NATIONAL  OWNERSHIP. 

In  the  July  Arena  Mr.  Davis  confined  his  remarks  to 
an  enumei'ation  of  the  objections  to  national  ownershijD  of 
railways,  the  strongest  of  which,  as  given,  were  that  such 
a  change  would  uece.ssitate  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
civil  servants,  and  thereby  might  enable  the  dominant 
political  party  to  perpetuate  its  power;  that  the  service 
would  be  less  efficient  than  under  the  present  sj'stem  of 
control ;  that  government  railroads  would  be  incapable  of 
as  progressive  improvements  as  are  privately  owned  roads ; 
that  both  lines  and  service  would  cost  more,  and  that 
unnecessary  lines  would  be  constructed  for  political  pur- 
poses in  certain  sections  of  the  country  and  other  parts  fail 
to  secure  needed  lines  on  account  of  the  red  tape  that  would 
be  in  use.  In  iDreseuting  these  objections,  Mr.  Davis  can 
conceal  his  preference  for  government  railways- no  more 
than  can  English  historians  in  treating  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  keep  Wateiloo  in  its  proper  place. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  NATIONAL  OWNERSHIP. 

The  advantages  of  national  ownership,  which  forms  the 
subject-matter  of  the  second  part  of  his  paper,  are  given 
without  modification  or  reservation.  First  among  these 
advantages,  it  is  held,  would  be  a  stability  and  uniformity 
of  railroad  rates  which  under  the  present  form  of  man- 
agement is  impossible.     National  ownership  would  place 
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the  rate-making  power  in  one  body  with  no  inducement 
to  att  otherwise  than  impartially.  In  only  two  important 
countries  besides  the  United  States,  namely  Great  Britain 
and  Canada,  are  coi-jjorations  permitted  to  fix  rates. 
Another  advantage  would  be  i-:uch  an  adjustment  in  rates 
that  traffic  would  take  the  natural  short  route  and  not  be 
sent  "around  Robin  Hood's  barn"  as  under  corporate 
ownership.  It  is  estimated  that  a  saving  of  $25,000,000 
per  year  could  be  effected  if  this  change  to  national  own- 
ership had  but  this  one  result.  .^=20.000,000  could  also  be 
saved,  it  is  maintained,  through  the  reduction  in  the 
ninuV)er  of  men  employed  in  towns  entered  by  more  than 
one  line.  One  central  station  and  one  staff  of  officers 
would  be  quite  enough  in  the  ordinary  town.  Then  too, 
the  expenses  of  railroad  attorneys  would  he  disi)ensed 
with.  The  ])resent  yearly  expenditure  of  corporate-owned 
railways  in  the  United  States  for  attorneys'  salaries  is 
given  as  §14,000,000. 

PERSONAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  Davis  furnishes  some  facts  from  his  own  personal 
observations  regarding  the  extent  to  which  passes  are  used 
on  railroads  in  this  country. 

'•  From  the  experience  of  the  writer  as  an  auditor  of 
railroad  accounts,  and  as  an  executive  ofiicer  issuing 
passes,  he  is  able  to  say  that  fully  ten  per  cent,  travel 
free,  the  result  being  that  the  great  mass  of  railway  users 
are  yearly  mulcted  some  830,000,000  for  the  benefit  of  the 
favored  minority;  hence  it  is  evident  that  if  all  were 
required  to  pay  for  railway  services,  as  they  ai"e  for  mail 
services,  the  rates  might  be  reduced  ten  per  cent,  or  more 
and  the  corporate  revenues  be  no  less,  and  the  operating 
expenses  no  more." 

The  confession  is  made  that  he  himself,  has  during  a 
session  of  the  legislature  signed  vast  numbers  of  blank 
passes  "at  the  request  of  the  legislative  agents  of  such 
company,  and  under  instructions  of  the  president  of  the 
coi-]joratioii  to  furnish  such  lobby  agents  with  all  the 
passes  they  should  ask  for."  No  report  of  such  issue  of 
j)asses  is  ever  made  either  to  the  State,  federal  govern- 
ment, or  to  confiding  shareholders,  we  are  told. 

The  i)ractice  in  vogue  of  paying  commissions  for  the 
diversion  of  traffic  to  particular  lines  has  also  come  under 
Mr.  Davis's  direct  notice.  The  common  method  is,  he  says, 
to  pay  such  commissions  to  agents  of  connecting  lines 
where  it  is  jjossible  to  send  passenger  traffic  over  any  one 
of  two  or  more  routes.  "  Aside  from  commissions  paitl 
for  diverting  passenger  traffic,  great  sums  are  paid  for 
'influencing'  and  'routing'  freight  traffic,  and  these  sums, 
while  paid  to  outsiders,  or  so  called  brokers,  are  fretpiently 
divided  with  the  railway  officials.  When  the  writer  was 
in  charge  of  the  transportation  accounts  of  a  railway 
running  east  from  Chicago,  it  was  part  of  his  duties  to 
certif}'  to  the  correctness  of  vouchers  on  which  commissions 
were  made,  and  he  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  one 
Chicago  brokerage  firm  was  being  paid  a  connnission  of 
from  three  to  five  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  nearly  all 
the  flour,  grain,  packing  house  and  distillery  ])ro(lucts 
being  shipped  out  of  Chicago  over  this  railway,  no  matter 
where  sucli  slii])m('nts  might  oi'iginate,  many  of  them,  in 
fact,  originating  on  and  far  west  of  the  Mississipi)i  River; 
and  when  he  objected  to  certifying  to  sliipments  with 
which  it  was  clear  that  the  Chicago  jmrties  could  have  had 
nothing  to  do,  he  was  told  by  the  manager  that  his  duties 
ended  when  he  had  ascertained  and  certified  that  such 
shipments  had  been  made  from  Chicago  station.  From 
investigations  instituted  by  the  writer  he  soon  learned 
that  some  one  connected  with  the  management  was  deeply 


interested  in  the  payment  of  the  largest  sums  possible  as 
commissions." 

All  told.  Mr.  Davis  sums  up.  8160.000,000  might  be 
reasonal)ly  saved  through  the  jjiu'chase  aud  operation  of 
railwaj-s  in  this  country  by  the  government. 


THE  THEORY  OF  RAILWAY  RATES. 

Professor  F.  "VV.  Taussig,  in  the  summer  number  of  the 
QuarterJii  .Journal  of  Economics,  presents  what  is  en- 
titled "A  Contribution  to  the  Theor}-  of  Railway  Rates." 
M.Taussig's  article  is  a  very  elaborate  and  careful  piece 
of  economic  writing,  which,  uufortuuatel)',  is  not  likely 
to  reach  directly  a  very  great  number  of  the  men  whose 
opinions  are  practically  effective  in  American  railway 
legislation.  But  in  indirect  ways  this  valuable  analysis 
is  certain  to  have  its  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  It  be- 
gins with  a  discussion  of  Professor  Cohn's  recent  work 
upon  the  English  railways,  in  which  Professor  Cohn  holds 
that  railway  chaiges  are  based,  not  on  the  cost  of  furnish- 
ing the  service,  but  on  what  the  purchasers  can  afford  to 
pay ;  and  the  various  discriminations  in  rates  for  different 
classes  of  passengers  and  goods  lead  Professor  Cohn  up  to 
the  c-onclusion  that  public  ownership  of  railways,  or  at 
least  severe  public  regulation  of  rates,  is  imperative. 

Mr.  Taussig  makes  it  his  object  to  inquire  whether,  iu 
fact,  railway  rates  must  be  explainefl  on  separate  and  pe- 
culiar gi'ounds,  or  whether  in  general  aud  in  the  long  run 
they  are  leased  upon  the  cost  of  service.  He  begins  \\ith 
an  analysis  of  a  railway's  expenses,  and  finds  their  most 
striking  peculiarity  to  lie  in  the  great  proportion  of  the 
total  which  falls  to  return  on  capital  sunk.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  gross  receijits  must  go  to  pay  a  return  on  capi- 
tal, this  proportion  amounting  to  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 
Opei'ating  expenses  usually  absorb  from  50  to  60  per  cent. 
Ml-.  Taussig  treats  the  returns  upon  cajjital  as  a  part  of 
the  expenses;  for  the  payment  of  dividends  is  necessary 
in  the  long  run  to  iuduce  the  investment  of  caj)ital.  It  is 
universally  admitted,  however,  that  this  proportion  of  a 
railway's  expenses  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fixing  of 
particular  railway  rates. 

But  Mr.  Taussig  holds  that,  in  the  large  sense, — that  is, 
in  the  composite  process  of  making  the  whole  sc-hetlule  of 
a  railwaj"'s  rates, — the  return  upon  capital  must,  in  the 
long  run,  be  considered  as  an  expense  to  be  met.  The 
practical  discovery  that  all  railways  make  in  their  adjust- 
ment of  rates,  however,  is  this:  That  a  railroad  can  af- 
ford to  transport  any  given  class  of  couunodities  for  rates- 
which  will  pay  a  trifle  more  than  the  actual  exjjense  of 
handling  the  goods,  without  regard  to  remuneration  for 
ths  capital  invested.  There  are  some  classes  of  traffic 
that  can  be  got  only  when  the  rates  are  low,  and  these 
contribute  little.  Others  are  of  the  sort  that  will  come 
even  though  the  rates  be  high,  and  they  are  made  to  con- 
tribute nuich,  aud  this,  iu  railroad  circles,  is  known  as 
charging  "what  the  traffic  will  bear.'' 

This  kind  of  rate-making  Mr.  Taussig  calls  the  joint 
method  of  meeting  the  cost  of  furnishing  railway  service. 
A  given  conmiodit}-  or  particular  service  will  contribute 
in  projjortiim  to  the  demand  for  it.  Mr.  Taussig  carries 
his  analysis  of  joint  cost  into  elaborate  and  scientific  de- 
tail, with  the  effect  of  justifying  in  theory  the  general 
methods  of  rate-making  that  railways  in  all  j)arts  of  the 
world  havi>  i)ractically  apjtlied.  Mr.  Taussig's  paper  does 
not  deny  the  advisability  of  a  considerable  share  of  public 
control  over  railway  rates,  but  it  shows  the  delicacy  and 
difficulty  of  .such  a  task,  and  it  may  be  studied  with  great 
advantage  alike  by  railway  managers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  railway  law-makers  on  the  other. 
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THE     PERSECUTION     OF     THE    JEWS. 

Goldwin  Smith  Gives  Reasons. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith's  paper  in  the  North  American 
i?ci-u'w  for  August  will  be  coniniouly  regarded  as  amount- 
ing practically  to  an  apology  for  the  persecution  of  the 
Russian  Jews.  It  will  doubtless  be  declareil  that,  if  the 
Professor  were  Czar,  the  Jews  of  Russia  might  hope  for 
scarcely  more  mercy  than  they  are  receiving  to-day. 

THE   CAUSES   SOCIAL  AND   ECONOMIC,    NOT   RELIGIOUS. 

The  causes  of  the  present  persecution  are  not  religious, 
as  it  is  generally  believed,  Professor  Smith  affirms,  but 
economic  and  social.  If,  he  says,  the  Jews  of  Russia  have 
been  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  their  i-eligious  freedom 
it  has  been  in  the  interest  rather  of  Russian  nationality 
than  of  religious  orthodoxy.  Some  evidence  is  drawn 
from  official  reports  in  British  blue-books  to  show  that 
the  source  cf  the  anti-Semitic  disturbances  of  1880  in 
Russia  was  not,  as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  hatred  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  but  bitterness  produced  by  the  exac- 
tions of  the  Jews.  "  It  is  chiefly  as  brokei's  or  middlemen," 
so  the  I'eports  i-ead,  "that  the  Jews  are  so  prominent. 
Seldom  a  business  transaction  of  any  kind  takes  place 
without  their  intervention,  and  from  both  sides  they 
receive  compensation.  To  enumerate  some  of  their  other 
occupations,  constantly  denounced  by  the  public:  they 
are  the  pi-incipal  dealers  in  spirits;  keepers  of  vodka 
(drinking)  shops  and  houses  of  ill-fame;  receivers  of  stolen 
goods;  illegal  pawnbrokers,  and  usurers.  A  branch  they 
also  succeed  in  is  as  government  contractors.  With  their 
knowledge  of  handling  money,  they  collude  with  unscru- 
pidous  officials  in  defrauding  the  state  to  vast  amounts 
amuially.  In  fact,  the  malpractices  of  some  of  the  Jewish 
coimminity  have  a  bad  influence  on  those  whom  they 
come  in  contact  with."' 

A  PARASITIC  RACE. 

Traced  back,  the  cause  of  the  whole  Jewish  trouble  may 
be  discovered.  Professor  Smitli  writes,  in  the  parasitic 
nature  of  the  race.  They  seldom  assimilate  with  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  go,  but  retain  a  "marked  and 
repellant "  nationality  of  their  own.  Parasitism  in  the 
Jew  is  attributed  to  his  inherent  love  of  gain  fostered  hy 
the  narrowness  of  the  Jewish  territory  in  early  days. 
The  Talmud  is  held  to  be  the  sustaining  cause  of  Jewish 
isolation.  With  its  ceremonialism  and  its  prescribed 
observances  it  has  served  to  keep  the  Jew  apart  from  the 
"impure  Gentile." 

Mr.  Smith  holds  with  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  who 
is  a  sympathizing  friend  of  the  Hebrew,  that  before  the 
Jew  can  become  as  other  men  he  must  first  be  derabbin- 
ized  and  denationalized ;  and  denationalization  will  not  be 
complete,  he  further  holds,  until  the  Jew  gives  up  the 
.tribal  rite  of  circumcision.  This  rite  Professor  Smith  calls 
the  "seal  of  tribalism." 

"The  Jew  of  America  and  western  Europe,"  says  Mr. 
Smith,  "  has  not  much  reason  to  complain  of  his  present 
position.  In  a  society  of  which  wealth  is  the  ruling 
power,  his  financial  skill,  sharpened  by  immemorial  prac- 
tice and  aided  by  the  confederacy  of  his  kinsmen,  makes 
him  the  master  of  wealth.  In  Europe  patrician  pride 
bows  its  head  before  him,  and  royalty  itself  is  at  his  feet. 
The  press  is  rapidly  falling  under  his  influence  and  becom- 
ing the  organ  of  his  interests  and  his  enmities.  If  any 
hearts  still  rebel  against  an  ascendency  of  the  stock 
exchange  and  a  worsliip  of  material  success  in  its  least 
beneficent  form,  they  are  so  few  that  they  need  not  be 
taken  into  account.  Here  in  the  West,  we  have  no  cruel 
and  desperate  problem  before  us.    We  must  allow  existing 


influence  to  woT-k  on,  taking  care,  perhaps,  to  guard  our- 
selves against  connnercial  combinations,  and  to  look  now 
and  then  behind  the  curtain  of  the  press." 

THE  FACTS  IN  THE  CASE. 

"It  is  in  eastern  Europe  and  in  Russia  "where  the  Jews 
are  massed,  and  where  they  are  still  thoroughly  Talmudic, 
that  the  trouble  arises;  and  the  end  of  it  does  not  seem 
near.  If  the  quarrel  were  religious,  the  preaching  of 
religious  toleration  might  allaj-  it;  but  we  have  seen  that 
it  is  not  religious,  but  economic,  social,  and  national. 
What  the  peasant  wants  is  not  that  Jews  should  be  forci- 
bly converted,  or  that  they  should  be  preventerl  from 
worshii)ping  in  their  own  synagogues  after  their  own 
fashion,  but  that  he  shall  be  freed  from  alien  usury  and 
domination.  He  would  hardly  desire  anything  so  cniel 
as  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  the  land  which  has  long 
been  their  home,  if  it  were  possible  that  their  habits  and 
bearing  should  be  changed.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
yoke  of  the  Jew  will  become  less  galling,  or  that  the 
sufferances  of  the  people  will  increase.  Nor  are  the  dense 
swarms  of  Russian  or  Roumanian  Jews  likely  soon  to  be 
'derabbinized  and  denationalized,'  or  to  give  up  their 
immemorial  trades.  What  will  be  the  result  in  eastern 
Europe  generally  depends  on  a  balance  of  forces  which  we 
have  no  means  of  correctly  estimating.  The  governments, 
generally  are  on  the  side  of  the  Jew.  To  repress  rioting 
and  maintain  order  is  their  duty ;  while  in  the  financial 
state  to  which  they  have  reduced  themselves  by  their  ri- 
valry in  military  expeuditin-e  they  cannot  afford  to  provoke 
the  ire  of  the  money  power.  The  Russian  govei-nment 
alone,  lieing  intensely  national  and  very  uncommercial, 
takes  decidely  the  part  of  its  own  people." 

A  Hebrew's  Version. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith's  negative  assertion  that  the 
cause  of  Jewish  persecvition  in  Russia  is  not  religious  is 
indirectly  conceded  in  an  article  by  Isaac  A.  Hourwitch, 
a  Russian  Hebrew  barrister,  in  the  August  Forum. 

PERSECUTION  A  POLITICAL  MEASURE. 

But  Mr.  Hourwitch  does  not  consider  that  this  persecu- 
tion is  in  any  great  measure  due  to  what  Professor  Smith, 
implies  in  "social"  and  "economic"  causes,  namely,  the 
parasitic  nature  of  the  Jew  and  the  contaminating  influ- 
ence of  his  methods  and  practices  upon  the  business  and 
social  comnumity.  The  cause,  he  holds,  is  political.  The 
persecution,  of  the  Jews  is  "  a  constituent  part  of  a  calcu- 
lated and  well-planned  scheme  on  the  side  of  government. 
By  instigating  the  Ests  and  Lettonians  against  the  Baltic 
Germans,  the  latter  and  the  Poles  against  the  Jews,  and 
the  orthodox  Russian  'nation'  against  all,  the  government 
intends  to  put  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  empire — 
the  orthodox  Russian — in  the  position  of  a  'predominating 
nation  prevailing  over  all  the  rest  through  their  all-power- 
ful national  autocratic  government.    Divide  et  impera!  '  " 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Hourwitch's  contention  is,  hatred  of  the 
Jew  for  his  beliefs  and  practices  is  not  a  source  of  this 
persecution,  but  onlj'  a  means  througli  which  the  Russian 
government  hopes  to  accomplish  a  political  puri)ose.  The 
persecution  of  the  Jews  Is  not  carried  on  in  the  interest 
of  nationality  in  the  broad  sense,  as  it  would  appear  from 
Professor  Smith's  paper,  but  in  the  interest  I'ather  of  the 
ruling  class. 

The  belief  is  prevalent  that  the  Jews  are  new-comers 
into  Russia.  Mr.  Hourwitch  shows  as  a  historical  fact 
that  the  Jews  had  settled  in  the  pai't  of  the  country  which 
they  now  occupy  seven  centui'ies  before  those  places  were 
conquered  V)y  Russia.  In  the  light  of  this  fact  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  ai>i)ears  the  more  unjust. 
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HE  IS  NOT  A  PARASITE. 

That  the  Russian  Jew  is  a  parasite,  as  asserted  bj'  Pro- 
fessor Smith,  is  stoutly  refuted  by  Mr. Hourvvitch.  "Go," 
he  says,  "to  anj'  of  the  cities  within  the  celebrated  'pale,' 
you  will  be  convinced  of  tlie  absurdity  of  such  an  asser- 
tou.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and 
boroughs,  amounting  sometimes  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  are  Jews.  Is  it  possible  that  all  those  people  should 
be  supported  by  the  rest  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every 
kind  of  pi-oductive  work  is,  in  the  cities  of  their  residence, 
confined  to  the  Jews;  there  are  very  few  Christian  labor- 
ers there  even  for  the  hardest  work  of  blacksmiths,  car- 
penters, diggers,  and  carriers;  the  overwhelming  majority 
are  Jews." 

Persecution  a  Financial  Measure. 

Dr.  F.  Heinrich  Geffcken,  in  the  August  Fo/-h»(,  also 
views  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  as  a  financial  invest- 
ment. To  Russia's  policy  towards  the  Jews  he  ascribes 
directly  the  failure  of  her  recent  loan  of  600,000.000  rou- 
bles^a  failure  which  he  shows,  from  a  review  of  Russian 
finance,  she  can  ill  afford  at  this  time.  It  was  on  account 
of  the  cruel  measures  enacted  against  the  Jews  that  the 
Rothschilds  refused  to  bring  forward  the  loan. 

Baron  Hirsch's  Plan  for  the  Deliverance  of  the  Jews. 
Baron  Hirsch's  article  on  "Refuge  for  the  Jews"  in  the 
August  Forum  is  hardly  the  less  valuable  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  made  up  chiefly  of  quotations  from  his  jjrevious 
writings.  He  does  not  regard  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Russia  to  be  altogether  a  misfortune  for  them.  The 
worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  these  unfortunate  peojile 
he  thinks,  would  be  "  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period, 
the  ^^•retched  existence  which  they  have  led  up  to  the 
present  time,  crowded  together  in  nai'row  streets,  merely 
vegetating  without  hope  and  without  a  future,  reduced  to 
a  condition  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  human 
beings." 

THE  MEASURES  OF  EXPULSION  ItnneCESSARILY  SEVERE. 

His  complaint  against  Russia  is  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  edict  of  expulsion — for  that  he  perceives  may  onl}' 
help  forward  emigration  to  countries  where  the  Jews  may 
enjoy  the  same  rights  as  the  ])eople  among  whom  they 
live — as  with  the  needlessly  cruel  miuincr  in  whii'h  the 
measure  is  enforced.  He  apjx'als  in  the  interest  of  human- 
ity for  some  degree  of  order  and  method  in  the  expatriation 
of  the  Jews.  He  says:  "The  government  of  the  Czar 
means  to  get  rid  of  five  millions  of  Jews  wlio  inhabited 
Russian  territory.  Let  it  allow  the  many  who  like  myself 
are  interested  in  the  fate  of  these  victims  of  persecution, 
and  who  will  cei-tainly  be  i)rei)ared  to  nuike  the  greatest 
sacrifices  on  their  behalf  to  save  tlu>m.  AVithout  such 
help  it  would  be  imjiossible  for  the  government  to  get  rid 
of  five  millions  of  Jews  except  by  slaughtering  them  in  a 
mass.  Let  a  period  of  twenty  years,  let  us  say,  be  fixed : 
let  it  be  agreed  that  every  year  a  certain  mnnber  of  Jews 
will  leave  the  country;  but  let  them  be  left  in  peace  mitil 
the  hour  of  their  departure  arrives."  Hirwh  is  confident 
that,  if  the  Czar  were  made  aware  of  the  cruelties  prac- 
ticed on  the  Jews  of  his  country  in  his  name  he  would 
would  not  hesitate  to  put  a  stop  to  such  barbarity,  and 
co-operate  with  the  friends  of  the  Jews  in  elf orts  to  remove 
them  in  a  humane,  gradual,  and  moderate  manner. 

THE  COLONIZATION  SCHEME. 

Something  of  the  nature  of  his  colonization  jiroject  is 
contained  in  the  following  paragrai)h:  "Last  year  I  sent 
a  connnission  to  Argentine  Republic  to  prosecute  an 
investigation  as  to  the  pi-actii-ability  of  iny  scheme.  Some 
members  of  the  commission  came  back  tliis  year  to  report. 


and  the  information  they  brought  .e  was  so  far  satisfac- 
tory that  I  have  sent  them  out  again  with  instructions  to 
purchase  land.  This  is  being  done  now,  but  nothing  is 
ready  for  the  reception  of  emigrants.  "When  the  projier 
time  comes,  I  shall  appoint  committees  at  Hamburg  and 
other  to\\ns  to  receive,  inquire  into,  and  accept  applica- 
tions for  destitute  Jews,  after  which  a  free  passage  to 
their  new  homes  \\ill  be  provided  for  the  successful  appli- 
cants. I  do  not  intend  to  make  the  mistake  of  crowding 
the  colonists  together  at  once  in  one  place.  I  shall  divide 
the  land  into  plots,  sections,  and  villages,  and  have  every- 
thing ready  for  the  emigrants  before  they  are  sent  out. 
In  each  village  I  shall  place  a  uuml)er  of  earlier  Jewish 
colonists,  whose  prosperitj'  and  experience  will  encourage, 
aid,  and  stimulate  the  new-comers." 

Instances  are  cited  to  show  that  Jews  make  siiccessful 
agi-iculturists  where  they  have  found  opi)oi-tunity  to 
devote  themselves  to  farming.  In  Hungary  they  form  a 
large  part  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  are  given  jjreference 
as  tenants  on  account  of  their  industry.  The  Jewish  agri- 
cultural colonies  show  also  that  the  Jews  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  agriculture. 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  RUSSIA. 
Report  by  Mr.  Arnold  White. 

In  the  l<!eiv  Review  for  August,  Mr.  Arnold  White,  who 
has  just  i-eturned  from  Russia,  where  he  has  been  engaged 
on  a  special  investigation  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Russian  Jews,  publishes  his  report  of  what  he  has  seen 
with  his  ov\Ti  eyes  and  heard  with  his  o^wn  ears.  He  went 
out  on  behalf  of  Baron  Hirsch  to  study  the  capacity  of  the 
Russian  Jews  for  agriculture  and  colonization.  He  had 
exceptional  advantages,  having  an  autograph  letter  fi'om 
Pobedonostzeff ,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  wrote  to 
all  the  governors  recommending  him.  He  had  also  the 
best  of  credentials  from  the  Jews,  and  he  visited  three 
agricidtural  Jewish  colonies,  and  travelled  about  from 
Moscow  to  Odessa  and  from  Kieff  to  AVilna. 

The  chief  fact  that  he  has  brought  back  with  him  is  that 
in  the  agricultural  colonies  founded  by  Nicholas  in  the 
Government  of  Kher.son  there  are,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, 30,000  Jews,  active,  muscular,  industrious,  with 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  peasantry  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, and  almost  entii-elj'  free  from  vice.  They  have 
been  moralized  bj'  the  land,  and  Mr.  "White's  conclusion 
is  that,  if  the  other  Jews  are  allowed  the  same  opportuni- 
ties, they  will  turn  out  as  well.  Taking  the  Russian  Jew 
as  a  wlioh^,  he  does  not  think  that  more  than  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  adult  males  are,  at  i)reseut,  physically  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  strain  of  settling  in  a  new  country 
under  strange  conditicms;  but  the  Jews,  although  poor  in 
nmsde,  jjossess  a  highly  nervous  temperament,  which  will 
enable  them  to  stand  prolonged  strain  better  than  anybody 
else.  The  Jew  is  habitually  temperate;  he  rarely  drinks 
alcohol,  rarely  smokes ;  he  is  a  good  husband,  father,  son ; 
ho  is  not  addicted  to  the  use  of  filthy  or  blasphemous  lan- 
guage; he  is  ])aticnt  in  trouble,  and  is  most  industrious. 

If  moral  courage,  hope,  patience,  temperance  are  fine 
qualities,  then  the  Jews  are  a  fine  people,  who  are  certain, 
under  wise  direction,  to  make  a  success  of  any  colonizing 
scheme.  He  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  inherent  indisiw- 
sition  to  agricultm'e,  and  the  whole  of  his  witnesses  were 
imanimous  as  to  the  absolute  elimination  of  the  evil  char- 
acteristics generally  attributed  to  Jews  when  first  rooteil 
on  the  soil.  His  description  of  the  Jewish  colonies  is 
i<lyllic.  There  is  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  knowKvlge  which 
is  almost  pathetic.  Their  moral  and  physical  condition  is 
simply  marvellous.     "When  he  paid  surprise  visits  to  the 
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homes  of  the  colonists  he  found  tlieir  cleanliness  and  self- 
respect  universal.  Well  led  and  well  organized,  he  thinks 
the  race  is  susceptible  of  inunense  development. 

His  paper  is  followed  by  the  ubiquitous  E.  B.  Lanin,  who, 
for  the  moment,  has  forsaken  the  Fortnightly  Bcricw  in 
order  to  give  the  Neiv  Review  the  benefit  of  his  denuncia- 
tion of  the  maltreatment  of  his  Jewish  fellow-subjects. 

■Why  the  Jews  Leave  Russia. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Roylance  Kent,  writing  on  the  subject  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  Jews  in  the  National  Review  for  July,  sums 
up  in  favor  of  the  Jews.  We  quote  from  his  article  the 
substance  of  the  May  laws. 

(1)  As  a  temporary  measure,  and  until  a  general  revision 
has  been  made  in  a  proper  manner  of  the  laws  concern- 
ing the  Jews,  to  forbid  the  Jews  henceforth  to  settle  out- 
side the  towns  and  townlets,  the  onh'  exceptions  admitted 
being  in  those  Jewish  colonies  that  have  existed  befoi'e,  and 
whose  inhabitants  are  agriculturists. 

(2)  To  suspend  temporarily  the  completion  of  instru- 
ments of  purchase  of  real  propert}'  and  mortgages  in  the 
name  of  Jews;  as  also  the  registration  of  Jews  as  lessees 
of  landed  estates  outside  the  precincts  of  towns  and  town- 
lets,  and  also  the  issue  of  power  of  attorney  to  enable  Jews 
to  manage  and  dispose  of  such  jiroperty. 

(3)  To  forbid  Jews  to  carry  on  business  on  Sundays  and 
on  the  principal  Christian  holidays,  and  that  the  same 
laws  in  force  about  the  closing  on  such  da3-s  of  places  of 
business  belonging  to  Christians  shall,  in  the  same  way,  ap- 
ply to  places  of  business  owned  by  Jews. 

(4)  That  the  measures  laid  down  in  paragraphs  1,  2, 
and  3  apply  only  to  the  Governments  within  the  pale  of 
Jewish  settlement. 


ARE  THE  JEWS  A  BLESSING  TO  ENGLAND? 

The  Rev.  S.  Singer  stoutly  maintains  in  the  English  Illus- 
trated Magazine  for  August,  that  the  Jewish  paupers, 
whose  arrival  fills  Mr.  Arnold  White  with  such  di-ead, 
are  a  very  desirable  class  of  emigrants.     He  sa3's ; — 

"The  bulk  of  foreign  Jews  enter  into  no  manner  of  com- 
petition with  the  British  laborer  on  his  own  field.  Among 
a  thousand  dockers,  for  instance,  there  may  be  one  or  two 
Jews,  and  they  are  English-born.  The  coal  porters  may 
be  in  favor  of  anti-Semitic  legislation,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  single  Russian  Jew  is  to  be  found  among  coal 
porters.  What  the  Russo- Jewish  immigrant  has  done  is 
to  enormously  develop  one  branch  of  industry — the  cheap 
boot  trade,  and  to  create  another — the  cheap  clothing 
trade.  Time  was  when  the  British  workman  hardly  ever 
dreamt  of  wearing  any  garments  that  had  not  first  done 
duty  to  a  more  aristocratic  body,  and  did  not  come  to 
him  with  faded  or  "  renovated"  glories.  Now  he  can  attii'e 
himself  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes  at  a  lower  price  than  he 
had. to  pay  for  an  old  clothes  outfit.  There  may  not  be 
quite  so  much  style  about  tlie  new  and  cheap  article ;  but 
workingmen  feel  as  keenly  as  others  that  thei'e  is  a  cer- 
tain homely  dignity  in  being  the  original  and  sole  pos- 
sessors of  such  raiment  as  they  can  afford.  Who  is  it 
shall  say  them  nay?  If  England  to-morrow  copied  Rus- 
sian methods  and  expelled  her  Jewish  cheap  tailor  hands, 
the  whole  of  the  trade  would  pass  to  German  manufac- 
turers, already  keeu  competitors  with  English  houses  in 
this  branch.  As  it  is,  the  Jewish  laborer  who  earns  his 
wages  here  spends  them  here.  As  to  driving  the  native 
workman  into  pauperism,  this  flimsy  charge  vanishes  be- 
fore a  couple  of  solid  facts.  At  the  moment  when  these 
words  are  being  penned,  two  interesting  pieces  of  infor- 
mation lie  at  hand.  The  one  is  a  return  of  statistics  of 
pauperism,  issued  S.'jth  June,  which  points  to  this  note- 


worthy circumstance,  that  the  ver}-  lowest  rate  of  pauper- 
ism ever  yet  recorded,  whether  in  Enlgand  and  Wales  or 
in  the  metropolis,  was  reached  in  the  fifth  week  of  Ajjril 
last.  The  other  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number 
of  paupers,  indoor  and  outdoor,  for  the  second  week  of 
June,  during  the  last  four  years.  The  figures  show  a  con- 
stant decrease,  being  92,502  in  1R88,  89,632  in  1889,  88,559  in 
1890,  and  88,231  in  1891— an  increasing  population  with  a 
diminishing  rate  of  pauperism.  What  becomes  of  the  con- 
tention that  the  Jewish  immigrant  is  driving  the  native 
workman  into  the  workhouse-''' 

His  paper  is  illustrated  with  sketches  of  one  or  two 
lovely  Jewish  women,  who  would  be  a  desirable  addition 
to  any  community. 


PHYSIOLOGY    AND    PSYCHOLOGY    OF    THE    JEWS. 

M.  Leroj-Beaulieu,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
July,  adds  an  extremely  interesting  chapter  on  Jewish 
phj'siology  and  psychology  to  his  series  of  articles  on 
"Anti-Semitism."  Jews  generally,  he  tells  us,  are  longer 
lived  than  their  Christian  compeers.  According  to  an 
American  census,  which  he  quotes,  the  expectation  of  life 
of  a  Jewish  infant  is  fifty-seven  years,  while  that  of  a 
Christian  infant,  born  under  the  same  conditions,  is  only 
forty-one  years.  Also,  contrary  to  the  casual  Christian 
expei'ience,  the  chances  of  life  of  Jewish  men  is  greater  , 
than  that  of  women.  The  race  is  often  described  in  figura- 
tive language  as  a  "  masculine"  race.  It  appears  from  the 
statistics  quoted  by  M.  Anatole  Leroj'-Beaulieu  that  the 
epithet  is  literally  applicable.  Not  only  have  Jewish  men 
better  chances  of  life  than  Jewish  women,  but  the  number 
of  male  infants  born  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
female  infants.  It  is  also  interesting  to  learn  that  though 
the  actual  number  of  children  born  is  rather  less,  in  pro- 
portion, to  Jewish  than  to  Christian  parents,  the  number 
of  Jewish  children  reared  is  much  greater. 

Thus  the  Jewish  population  of  the  world  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, not  only  actually  like  all  others,  but  relatively 
to  Christian  races.  There  are  also  fewer  dead-born  in- 
fants among  Jews  than  among  Christians.  These  facts 
are  supposed  to  be  directly  traceable  to  hygienic  and 
other  customs  which  form  part  of  the  Jewish  religion ; 
but  with  the  enumeration  that  has  been  made  and  a  few 
othei-s  that  are  less  notable,  the  jjyhysiological  advantages 
of  the  Jewish  race  come  to  an  end.  They  are  usually 
imdersized  and  ugly ;  they  have  an  unusually  high  pro- 
portion of  deformed  people;  and  if  they  have  few  still- 
born children  they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  larger  than 
average  proportion  of  idiots.  This  set  of  facts  is  again  to 
be  ti-aced  to  known  physical  causes.  Psychologically  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  Jews  are  among  the  most  ner- 
vous people  in  the  world.  They  have  suffered  for  gener- 
ations from  the  neurotic  maladies  with  which  the  con- 
temporary Chi-istian  world  is  afflicted.  Probably  the 
cause  has  been  the  same.  They  have  for  many  genera- 
tions been  forcibly  subject  to  excessive  mental  strain. 
They  live  principally  by  the  brain,  and  though  their  ab- 
stinence from  alcoholic  liquor  is  a  point  in  their  favor, 
deranged  intelligence  is  a  frequent  curse. 

Needless  is  it  to  add  that  the  average  intelligence  of  the 
majority  is  extraordinarily  high.  That  Jews  are  clever  is 
one  of  the  few  facts  which  is  universally  known  about 
them .  Another  interesting  statement  which  seems  to  throw 
special  light  on  the  question  of  the  political  treatment  of  the 
Israelitish  people  is  that  in  order  to  find  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  race  most  thoroughly  marked,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  East,  where  they  are  kept  in  the  position 
of  a  sepai-ate  people.     As   they  travel  westward   and  by- 
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come  one  politically  with  the  other  races  of  the  countries 
they  inhabit,  the  physiological  and  psychical  peculiarities 
disappear. 

HOW  THE  RUSSIAN  JEWS  COME  TO  ENGLAND. 

Mrs.  Brewer,  in  the  Sunday  <it  Home  for  August, 
begins  a  tjcries  of  i)aj)ers  on  the  Jews  in  London.  She 
isays  there  are  now  80,000  foreign  Jews  in  London,  of 
whom  45,^)0  live  in  the  East  End.  Of  these,  '25,000  are 
Poles  or  Rusi^ians.  Fortj-  per  cent,  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion are  occupied  in  tailoring,  and  of  these  workers  two- 
thirds  are  women. 

*'  These  innnigrants  are  not  conveyed  thithei"  in  British 
ships,  but  in  German  vessels  trading  between  Ha*nburg 
and  TilV)ury.  The  people  ai-e  eftibarked  without  bedding 
or  otlier  necessaries,  and  huddled  about  all  over  the  ship. 
Last  year  one  line  alone,  trading  between  these  two 
points,  brought  over  4000  passengers,  most  of  them  Polish 
and  Russian  Jews,  80  per  cent,  of  whom  were  destitute. 

"  The  German  ships  with  their  freight  of  foreign  Jews,  as 
a  rule,  reach  the  dock  in  the  night,  and  discharge  their 
passengers  vei'y  early  in  the  morning.  The  opportunity  of 
seeing  for  one's-self  the  actual  condition  in  which  they 
arrive,  <yv  the  ti'eatment  thej-  receive  from  those  who  loaf 
about  ttie  landing-places,  is  therefore  rare.  Fortunately 
one  morning  \.e  were  informed  by  telegram  that  a  vessel 
•was  coming  in,  and,  starting  at  once,  we  reached  the 
Thames  in  time  to  meet  it.  On  being  rowed  to  the  ship, 
we  were  glad  to  see  on  board  the  agent  from  the  Jewish 
Xiadies'  Association,  and  a  gentleman  on  the  Committee 
>of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians. 

"  The  scenes  witnessed  by  the  river-side  are,  as  I  am 
informed,  sometimes  heart-breaking;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
how  things  are  to  improve  so  long  as  tlie  German  ships 
are  permitted  to  land  their  passengers  when  and  where  they 
please.  As  it  is,  the  agent  of  the  Jewish  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion, who  attends  every  boat  that  comes  in,  does  much  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings  and  discomfort  of  the  immigrants. 
Many  of  the  immigrants  have  been  sent  by  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  to  Australia  and  America,  where 
they  are  doing  well.  In  18!)0  they  assisted  214  immigrants 
to  emigrate ;  they  are  doing  a  beneficent  work  among  the 
Jewish  poor;  they  know  their  v/ants  and  their  struggles, 
and  help  without  pauperizing  them.  The  number  of 
inmates  passing  through  the  Jews'  shelter  in  Leman 
Street  in  the  j^ear  ending  October,  1890,  was  1399;  of 
these  94  went  to  the  United  States,  269  to  tlieir  native 
places,  and  17  to  other  countries,  while  518  remained  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  there  is  no  record  of  the  others. 
If  we  include  the  help  given  by  tlie  Mansion  House 
Committee  in  connection  with  the  Jewish  B(«rd  of  Guar- 
■dians,  the  number  assisted  to  emigrate  last  year  was  415." 

Mr.  Arnold  "White,  it  may  be  mentioned,  has  returned 
from  Russia,  where  he  has  been  received  with  great  kind- 
ness by  tlio  authorities,  who  appear  desirous  of  co-operat- 
ing with  Baron  Hirsch  in  the  attempt  to  settle  tlue  Jews 
abroad. 


THE  NEW  POl-ITlCAl.  PARTY. 
Oregon's  Governor  Speaks. 
Flagrant  govermnent  abuses  wliirli  exist  unheeded  by 
both  tlie  great  political  parties  render  necessary  a  new 
political  oi-ganizatiou.  So  j)roclaims  the  Hon.  Sylvester 
Pemioyer,  from  his  gubernatorial  seat  in  (Jivgou,  tlii-ough 
the  North  American  Hevieiv  for  August.  Among  the 
abuses  and  derelictions  named  by  Governor  Pennoyer  are: 
"The  granting  to  ])rivate  cori)oratioMs  tlie  loan  of  millions 
of  money   and  vast  empiies  of  laud  for  the  building  of 


railroads,  which,  when  built,  are  permitted  to  exact 
excessive  charges  from  the  people;  the  nsurjjation  of  a 
governmental  function  by  a  private  coi-poration  in  the 
transmission  of  intelligence  without  the  restrictions  of 
law  upon  its  charges  against  the  government  itself,  as 
well  as  against  the  people;  the  usurped  interference  by 
the  federal  judiciary,  within  the  States,  with  their  laws 
and  tribunals;  the  degradation  of  one  of  the  precious 
metals  and  tlie  denial  of  its  free  coinage  by  Congress,  thus 
imposing  an  unexpected  hardsliip  upon  the  States  to 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  is  denied  the  privilege  of 
coining  money,  while  they  are  resti-icted,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  legal  tender;  but 
far  above  any  of  these  in  importance  are  the  entire  exemj)- 
tion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  as  such,  from  federal 
taxation,  whic-h  can  be  remedied  bj-  the  imposition  of  a 
graduated  income  tax,  and  the  faulty  and  almost  criminal 
financial  policy  of  the  government,  thi'ough  ^^•hich  the 
wealth  of  our  peojjle  has  been  transferred  from  the  pockets 
of  the  many  to  the  vaults  of  the  few,  and  the  federal 
treasury  controlled  and  used  in  the  interest  of  bondholders 
and  stock  jobbers." 

A  NEW  FINAXCIAL  POLICY  DEMANDED. 

It  is  in  its  financial  policy  especially  that  the  new  ]>olit- 
ical  party  will  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  It 
will  issue  currency  based  upon  the  real  property  of  the 
country.  Such  a  jjolicy  is  not  impracticable,  Mr.  Pennoyer 
maintains,  and  he  cites  the  example  of  his  own  State, 
which  has  now  more  than  two  million  dollars  of  school 
money  loaned  upon  the  improved  I'eal  property  ^'lithin 
its  borders.  To  the  farmers  of  Oregon,  he  asserts,  this 
system  has  been  a  blessing.  By  adopting  a  policy  of 
changing  the  currency  into  bonds  and  the  bonds  into  cur- 
rency at  the  \\ill  of  the  holders  of  either,  he  is  confident 
that  the  financial  business  of  the  country  could  be  adjusted 
to  the  proposed  system  without  greatly  enlai'giug  the  vol- 
ume of  the  currency  more  than  the  business  requirements 
of  the  countiy  demand. 

Mr.  Pennoyer  is  very  buoyant  in  his  concluding  assur- 
ances that  great  and  good  results  will  flow  from  the 
adoption  of  a  financial  policy  along  the  lines  proposed  by 
the  new  political  party. 

"The  inauguration  of  such  a  fiscal  policj' would,"  he 
says,  "open  a  new  and  brighter  era  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  The  vast  and  rapid  accumulations  of  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  the  few  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  many 
by  the  excessive  rates  charged  for  the  use  of  money  would 
at  once  cease,  and  money  being  cheap  \\-ould  oj^en  up 
new  avenues  of  industry  and  give  renewed  impetus  to 
trade  and  increased  employment  to  labor,  and,  being 
stable  in  value  and  sufficient  in  volume,  would  impart 
security  to  every  enterprise  and  fair  remimeration  to 
every  laudable  calling  And  thus  would  the  general  gov- 
ernment at  last  fulfil  its  constitutional  duty  to  the  i>eople 
by  regulating  the  value  of  money,  which  it  has  never  yet 
done,  and  never  can  fully  do  uutil  b}'  some  such  means 
as  is  jn-o'tosed  it  regulates  the  interest  it  shall  bear." 
Some  Plain  Facts  by  One  From  Among  Them. 

It  is  of  the  new  political  party  as  it  is,  its  resources  and 
strength,  as  well  as  it«  raison  d'etre,  that  Mr.  R.  B.  Has.sell 
treats  in  the  August  Arena.  He  tleclares  it  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  new  political  organization  is  the  outgrowth 
of  poor  crops,  extreme  poverty  and  demagogism.  An 
examination  of  the  vote  in  the  counties  of  one  State  from 
which  a  United  States  senator  has  been  elected,  will  show 
the  heaviest  majoiities  oi'the  new  i)arty  were  received  in 
the  counties  where  "farming  is  the  most  diversified  and 
where  the  people  have  been  blessed  with  a  succession  of 
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good  crops."  It  will  also  be  found  that  the  States  where 
the  Independent  party,  so  called,  has  had  the  gi-eatest 
influence  are  the  ones  in  which  the  smallest  per  cent,  of 
illiteracy  obtains.  "The  fact  is  that  the  farmer  of  the 
West  is  not  the  clodhopper,  at  whose  expense  the  funny 
man  of  the  modern  journal  likes  to  ci'ack  jokes.  He  i-eads 
more  widely  and  thinks  more  deeply  than  tradesmen  or 
city  people  do,  as  a  class.  Tradesmen  wear  better  clothes, 
are  more  urbane,  and  obtain  a  certain  polish  and  self- 
possession  which  comes  only  from  close  contact  with  one's 
fellows  in  the  business  and  social  world;  all  of  \\'hich  is 
verj'  useful  to  them  in  inijiroving  the  'main  chance'  in  a 
competitive  .struggle,  and  might  be  labelled  tinish  and 
sharpness.  They  live  an  intense  life,  within  a  limited 
circle,  and  have  little  time  and  less  inclination  to  weigh 
questions  from  the  larger  world.  To  this  fact  may  be 
attributed  the  slight  interest  such  i)eople  take  in  municij)al 
government  and  the  dominance  of  slum  and  saloon  influ- 
ences. It  is  not  so  with  the  farmer.  He  reads  much  and 
widely,  and  the  solitary  plow-furrow  and  the  quiet  country 
road  conduce  to  thought.  A  certain  sturdy  intelligence 
follows,  which  again  and  again  has  proven  the  salt  of 
the  world,  the  re-enforcing  element  of  society,  and  is 
to-day  the  hojje  of  our  nation.'' 

THEIR   DEMANDS    NOT    INDEFINITE. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  demands  of  the  farmers' 
party  are  indefinite.  This  charge  Mr.  Hassell  refutes. 
"Most  of  the  Independent  county  and  state  platforms 
could  be  summed  up  under  the  three  heads  "  Money, " 
"Transportation"  and  "Land."  They  declare  in  favor  of 
a  lull  legal  tender  currency  to  come  direct  from  the  gov- 
.ei'nment  of  the  people,  in  volume  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  business;  the  government  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  railroads,  and  homes  for  the  American  millions. 
As  regards  their  pi-oposed  financial  policy,  it  is  held  to  be 
nothing  if  not  definite  and  specific.  In  their  doctrine  of 
finance  is  seen  prominently  :  "  A  desire  that  the  government 
supersede  avaricious  man  and  blind  nature  in  the  creation 
and  distribution  of  money,  in  order  that  money  may  be  a 
stable  purchasing  power;  a  determination  that  money 
shall  no  longer  be  a  commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold, 
and  manipulated,  a  leech  upon  labor  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  but  a  convenience  of  trade,  accessible  to  the  many 
at  first  cost ;  and  a  demand  that  the  misnamed  national 
bank  system  of  the  present  shall  have  its  spirit  of  greedi- 
ness exorcised,  so  that  it  may  hereafter  serve  the  people 
instead  of  its  management." 

WHAT  IT   HAS  ACCOMPLISHED. 

"  Scarcely  twelve  months  have  passed  since  the  birth  of 
the  part}', — one  political  campaign.  In  that  short  period 
an  oi'ganization  has  been  perfected  which  carries  upon  its 
rails  1,200,000  voters;  and  an  esprit  de  corps  has  been 
•created  which  is  woithy  of  comparison  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  old  parties.  It  has  elected  two  United  States  sena- 
tors and  a  respectable  body  of  congressmen.  It  has  won 
its  victories  in  the  strongholds  of  the  hitherto  dominant 
party,  overcoming  in  one  instance  an  advei'se  state  major- 
ity of  8000.  An  army  of  lecturei-s  has  been  set  at  work, 
most  of  them  well  equipped.  About  a  thousand  news- 
papers have  been  established  in  the  interest  of  the  move- 
ment. A  national  bureau  of  information  has  been  created 
which  keeps  a  large  force  of  clerks  constantly  busy.  A 
committee  has  been  appointed  on  oi-ganizatiou  under  its 
directions.  State  after  State  is  being  organized,  and  the 
prophecy  is  freshly  made  that,  before  the  snow  flies  again, 
an  efticient  branch  of  the  central  body  will  have  been 
established  in  nearly  every  hamlet  in  the  nation."  So  far 
:the  work  of  the  new  party  has  been  chiefly  educational. 


HOW  SHOULD  THE  SENATE   BE  ELECTED? 

"Wendell  P.  Garrison  writes  on  "The  R<>form  of  tlie 
Senate"  in  the  Atlantic  for  August. 

We  have  had  for  a  century  Dickinson's  method  of  elec- 
tion of  senators  by  the  State  legislature,  and  the  results 
are  discouraging  in  the  extreme.     Mr.  (rarrison  says: 

"  The  Constitution  from  the  beginning  insured  the  coin- 
cidence of  state  with  federal  party  lines.  This,  it  may  be 
achnitted,  tended  irresistibly  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
country,  but  it  had  also  the  eff'ect  of  mischievously  jjro- 
longing  the  term  of  party  existence;  producing  artificial 
divisions  in  local  matters;  making  party  fealty,  and  not 
competency  or  honesty  o)-  patriotism,  the  credential  of 
office-holding  at  every  degree  of  the  scale,  whether  state 
or  federal;  and  so  leading  to  the  steady  deteiioi-ation  of 
the  personnel  of  state  legislatures,  the  growth  of  machine 
rule,  the  purchasability  of  senatorships,  and  the  decline 
of  the  federal  Senate  to  what  we  now  see  it, — in  large 
measure  a  medley  of  millionaires,  "bosses,"  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  selfish  interests." 

The  present  statute  imder  which  elections  take  place 
was  passed  in  1866.  Its  distinctive  features  are  jirovisions 
that  the  two  houses  of  the  state  legislature  shall  meet  in 
joint  convention,  shall  vote  viva  voce,  and  that  a  majority 
shall  elect. 

The  open  vote  has  been  an  especial  encouragement  to 
bribery  and  cori-uption.  It  tempts -the  employer  to  coerce 
his  men  because  it  enables  him  to  do  so.  It  makes  the 
engineer  of  the  "  machine"  flourish  like  the  green  bay  tree, 
for  he  can  ascertain  just  how  each  cog  and  joint  is  obeying 
his  direction. 

REFORM. 

Mr.  Garrison  declares  for  the  abrogation  of  the  act  of 
1866.  If  the  States  were  free  to  elect  senators  as  they 
thought  fit,  he  considers  that  the  Australian  ballot-system 
would  probably  terminate  the  evils  of  the  viva  voce 
method  of  voting.  Further,  he  would  have  the  State  give 
to  the  people  the  i-ight  of  nominating  candidates  for  the 
senatorship.  "  Suppose  that  these  nominations  were  reached 
as  now  under  the  ballot-reform  laws;  the  State  printing 
on  the  official  ballot  the  names  of  such  as  had  a  certain 
group  of  petitioners  behind  them  (say  three  to  five  thou- 
sand) .  Then  let  the  five  to  ten  highest  be  the  popular 
instruction  to  the  legislature  to  choose  from  among  these, 
and  let  the  legislative  voting  take  place  in  joint  convention, 
again  by  the  Australian  system,  each  member  to  vote  on 
the  first  ballot  for  three  on  the  list;  on  the  second,  for 
one  (or  two,  as  the  case  may  be)  out  of  the  three  highest 
as  determined  by  the  first  ballot.  In  case  of  a  tie,  let  the 
decision  be  bj'  lot." 

This  scheme  should  have  a  purifying  efl'ect  on  both  the 
state  legislature  and  its  choice  for  the  senatorial  vacancy. 
The  popular  appointees  would  naturally  include  some  men 
of  Aorth  and  honesty,  and  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
elect  the  disreputable  element  fiat  in  the  face  of  these 
names,  then,  when  the  bosses  and  wire-pullers  found 
that  even  if  they  could  elect  a  subservient  legislature,  it 
would  still  be  a  matter  of  inherent  uncertainty  as  to  its 
choice  for  the  senatorship,  the  "workers"  would  jjrobably 
conclude  to  spend  their  energies  in  more  profitable  direc- 
tions, and  the  people  would  be  left  to  choose  a  state 
legislature  that  would  attend  to  its  local  and  legislative 
interests. 

Mr.  Garrison  scents  danger  for  his  scheme  in  the  possible 
accusation  that  it  does  not  accord  with  the  constitutional 
prescription  that  the  senators  shall  be  elected  bj'  the  legis- 
lature. Mr.  Bryce  has  made  this  criticism  in  the  case  of 
an  analogous  Nebraska  law.     But  Mr.  Garrison  points  out 
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that  the  choice  would  still  be  vested  in  the  legislature,  for  it 
would  c/ioo.sp  between  the  j)o])ular  ajiyMiiutees;  and  what- 
ever be  the  letter  of  the  law,  in  spirit  it  would  comply 
much  more  nearly  than  the  present  method,  by  which  the 
party  managers  choose  the  senator  in  their  caucus,  and 
the  legislative  election  is  merely  a  form. 


A     FRENCH     VIHW     OF     THE     M'KINLEY     BILL. 

In  an  article  uj)on  the  genesis,  nature,  and  probable 
effect  of  the  McKiuley  Bill,  M.A.Moireau  makes  an 
interesting  contribution  to  the  very  excellent  series  of 
aiticles  ui)on  America  which  is  from  time  to  time  continued 
in  the  Itecue  ilea  Deux  Moiulcs. 

ALMIGHTY-DOLLAR  POLITICS. 

M.Moireau  treats  the  bill  as  an  immense  exemplification 
of  the  "almighty  dollar"  politics  of  the  United  States,  and 
speaks  of  it  frankly  as  a  measure  purchased  by  the  nianu- 
facturei's  of  the  couutry  in  the  belief  that  by  destroj-ing 
external  trade  they  woiild  develop  internal  industry. 
That  it  was  intended  not  only  to  tax  but  to  destroy 
external  trade  is,  he  thinks,  proved  by  the  i)revious  and 
less  famous  bill  for  the  recovery  of  customs  duties  which 
.stands  also  on  the  American  Statute  Book  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  William  McKiuley.  Sj^eaking  of  the  first  bill,  in 
which  it  will  be  remembered  that  penalties  of  unprece- 
dented severity,  including  fines  amounting  to  f.'iOOO  and 
imprisonment  for  a  term  of  two  years,  are  decreed  against 
exporters  and  importers  convicted  of  cheating  the  customs 
revenue  of  its  due,  he  says:  "The  bill  might  have  had  for 
its  epigraph,  All  European  manufacturers  who  send  goods 
to  the  United  States  are  malefactors;  all  agents  and  con- 
signees who  aid  in  the  introduction  of  these  goods  through 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  are  scoundrels." 

THE   manufacturers'    BARGAIN. 

After  describing  the  measures  of  truly  Prussian  autocracy 
by  which  alone  the  energetic  Speaker,  Mr.  Reed,  was  able 
to  force  the  bill  through  the  lower  house,  and  the  impor- 
tant and  again  extraordinarily  autocratic  modifications 
which  were  imjjosed  in  the  Senate,  M.  Moireau  assigns  the 
following  justification  for  the  light  in  which  he  himself 
l)ersists  in  regarding  tlie  Act :  "  If  we  seek  for  the  causes 
of  the  singular  animosity  against  the  importation  of  for- 
eign goods  which  is  revealed  by  the  entire  course  of  this 
legislati(m  we  find,  to  begin  with,  one  which  is  far  from 
honorable;  the  contract,  namely,  which  was  concluded  at 
the  time  of  the  presidential  election  of  1888  between  the 
leaders  of  the  republican  party  and  the  phalanx  of  great 
manufacturers  wlio  are  readj^  to  furnish  the  sinews  of 
war.  The  manufacturers  gave  millions  for  the  electoral 
campaign;  the  Kepublicau  chiefs  j)roniised  in  return 
luicompromising  protection  in  order  that  the  manufac- 
turers might  recover  from  the  mass  of  the  consumers  the 
sums  advanced  to  th(^  party.  The  McKinlej-  Act  was 
thus  the  pujinent  of  a  bill  drawn  upon  the  great  manu- 
fac'turers  in  tlu;  name  of  the  Republican  party."  This 
was  the  view  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  this  will,  M. 
Moireau  thinks,  have  to  be  reckoned  with  when  the  next 
presidential  election  comes  in  1892. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  KILL  OX  FOUEIfJN  COMMERCE. 

As  for  tlio  always  interesting  question  of  the  effect 
which  the  bill  is  likely  to  have  on  the  commerce  of  other 
coimtries,  M.  Jloireau  draws  the  following  parallel  between 
France  and  England: — 

"  France  exj))rted,  in  18S<),  400  millions  of  francs'  worth 
to  the  United  States,  but  the  exports  c(msisted  chiefly  of 
.silks,  triunnings,  ribbons,  woolen  and  cotton  stuffs,  knick- 


knacks  and  wine.  Of  all  these,  some  of  th6  woolen  and 
cotton  stuffs  have,  imder  the  new  tariff,  been  weighted 
by  a  verj-  high  extra  tax.  It  is  not  the  case  for  silks, 
which  make  up  the  greater  part  of  our  exjwrts  to  America, 
not  for  knick-knacks  nor  for  wine." 

It  is  therefore  possible,  M.  Moireau  concludes,  to  regard 
the  Bill  with  great  philosophj'  in  France,  but  in  England 
the  situation  changes: — 

"Out  of  7.")0  millions  of  francs'  worth  exported  by  Eng- 
land to  Americ'a  in  1889,  .500  millions  is  made  up  of  linens, 
cottons,  woollens,  silks  and  jute,  iron  and  machines. 
On  almost  all  these  products  the  customs  duty  has  been 
consideral)ly  raised.  If  the  new  tariff  were  vigorously 
to  close  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  it  ^^■(nlld  be  a 
very  serious  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Bradford.  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Leeds.  At  least  half 
the  exportation  from  England  to  the  United  States  is 
affefted  by  the  new  tariff." 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Moireau  jjerceives,  as  so  many 
other  authorities  on  the  subject  have  perceived  before 
him,  that  to  close  one  market  to  a  commerce  so  vigorous 
as  that  of  England  is  not  to  destroy  trade  but  to  drive  it 
to  seek  fresh  outlets,  which  may  afterwards  prove  to  be  a 
source  of  immense  benefit.  He  instances  with  admiration 
the  case  of  Canada,  and  the  change  in  her  position  in  this 
respect,  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  construction 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  line.  The  effect  of  the  bill  upon 
other  foreign  nations  is  passed  under  review,  and  then  he 
returns  to  its  effect  at  home.  Here  the  consumer  has 
found  out  that  the  rise  in  wages,  which  was  promised  as 
one  of  its  i-esults,  dpes  not  take  place  so  rapidly  as  the 
rise  in  prices  of  which  the  masses  had  forgotten  to  take 
count.  Woollen  stuffs  which  used  to  cost  20  cents  a  yard 
are  now  at  60  cents,  buttons  which  were  2  cents  a  dozen 
have  risen  to  8  and  10  cents  a  dozen.  The  taxed  articles 
are  not  luxuries,  they  are  objects  of  dailj'  consumption, 
and  the  oratory  of  the  electioneering  jilatform  has  fallen 
flat  imder  the  practical  blows  to  domestic  exi>erience. 
"After  all  then  the  consumer  pays,"  is  the  lesson  which 
America  has  learnt.  What  the  forces  are  which  are  likely 
to  endeavor  to  a))i)ly  the  lesson  at  the  next  presidential 
election,  and  what  their  chances  of  success  maj'  be,  occu- 
pies the  concluding  chapters  of  M.  Moireau's  study. 


THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PENSIONS  ON  THE  PENSION 

LAWS. 

Many  believe  that  patriotic  service  should  be  i-ewarded 
by  the  government,  but  few  will  agree  with  Commissioner 
Raum  in  his  paper  in  the  Xo)-th  American  Rcrietv  for 
August  tluit  pensions  are  to  be  defended  on  the  grounds 
that  they  serve  to  stimidate  patriotism.  Patriotism  based 
on  the  possibility  of  a  pecuniarj'  rewai'd  is  a  sort  not 
worth  cultivating. 

The  other  grounds  which  General  Raum  presents  in  justi- 
fication of  pension  laws  are  better  chosen.  These  are  "a 
recognition  that  the  monthly  pay  of  the  soldier  was  not  a 
suitable  ecpuvaleut  for  the  services  rendered,  and  a  broad 
sentiment  of  gratitude  upon  the  i)art  of  the  people  to  men 
who  have  died  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  to  those 
who  have  risked  health  and  life  under  the  flag." 

THE  DISABILITY  PENSION  LAW. 

The  Disability  Pension  Law  passed  by  the  last  Congress 
receives  its  fair  share  of  treatment.  By  this  act  honorably 
discharged  soldiers  who  served  ninety  days  or  more  and 
who  are  jK'rmanently  disabled,  and  the  deiK-ndent  widows 
of  deceased  soldiers,  are  i)laced  on  the  pension  list.  Gen- 
eral Raum,  of  course,  defends   this  act.     He  says:  "The 
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administration  of  th5  pension  laws  for  twenty-five  years 
developed  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  old 
soldiers  who  hatl  served  faithfully  were  now,  and  had 
been  for  years,  seriously  disabled,  but  could  not  furnish 
the  proof  to  show  that  their  disabilities  were  of  service 
origin.  That  they  had  followed  the  flag  for  four  years 
and  had  never  missed  a  battle,  and  were  now  seriously 
disabled,  was  not  enough  to  warrant  the  granting  of  a 
pension.  They  were  required  to  show  that  they  had 
suffered  from  some  injury  or  disease  in  the  service  to 
which  the  present  disability  could  rightfully  be  attributed. 
Observation  and  experience  had  demonstrated  that  mili- 
tary service,  with  its  exposures,  fatigues,  and  excitements, 
was  a  potent  cause  in  destroj'ing  health  and  breaking 
down  constitutions.  "WTien  the  services  rendered  in  the 
great  campaigns  of  the  late  war  are  recalled,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  health  and  strength  of  the  men 
were  broken  down."  It  was  to  meet  these  cases  that  the 
law  of  June  27,  1890,  was  enacted. 

THE  NUMBER  AND  COST. 

General  Raum  estimates  the  total  payments  for  pensions 
this  year  at  about  ^116,000,000,  which  is  $9,000,000  less 
than  the  amount  appropriated  for  this  pui-pose  by  Congress. 
The  total  number  of  pension  claims  pending  is  given  as 
1,095,099.  Of  the  1,208,707  (estimated)  survivors  of  the 
late  war,  478,356  are  now  on  the  pension  rolls,  besides 
120,  522  widows  and  dependants. 

No  fear  need  be  entertained,  says  Mr.  Raum,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  levy  new  taxes  for  the  payment  of 
pensions.  The  annual  expense  of  interest  on  the  public 
debt  and  of  pensions  is  now  only  $2.44  per  capita  as 
against  $4.57  in  1865,  and  the  revenues  are  still  ample. 


WHAT  WILL  BE  THE   EFFECT  OF  THE  EIGHT 
HOURS'  DAY? 

Professor  J. E.G. Monroe,  who  writes  the  first  article  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Economic  Journal  (English), 
discusses  the  probable  effect  of  the  eight-hour  day  on  the 
production  of  coal  and  the  wages  of  the  miners.  The  jiro- 
fessor  may  be  a  great  economist,  but  he  is  not  a  great 
writer.  When  you  turn  over  page  after  page  it  seems  to 
be  clear  enough ;  but  the  net  result  is  that  no  very  definite 
impression  is  left  on  one's  mind.  His  chief  point  is  that 
in  1887  the  eight-hour  day  was  virtually  established  in  this 
country,  the  net  result  being  that  the  average  output  per 
man  was  diminished  by  about  eighteen  tons  a  year,  which 
is  between  five  and  six  per  cent.  This  however,  was  not 
due  to  the  shortening  of  the  hours ;  many  new  men  flocked 
to  the  mmes  who  were  unskilled,  old  pits  were  reopened  and 
new  pits  were  sunk.  After  the  period  of  prosperity  passed 
and  wages  fell,  the  miners  elected  to  lengthen  their  hours 
rather  than  diminish  their  earnings.  The  miners,  there- 
fore, have  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  maintaining  the 
individual  output. 

If  prices  do  not  rise,  the  miner  must,  to  gain  the  same 
wage  in  the  shorter  day,  send  as  much  "coal  to  the  sui'- 
face  as  he  did  before,  and  hence  he  will  have  the  strongest 
possible  motive  to  save  time  from  the  hours  allowed  for 
meals,  to  use  a  faster  stroke,  to  idle  less,  and  even  to  in- 
crease if  necessary  the  average  number  of  days  he  works 
in  the  week  in  ordei-  to  realize  his  standard.  If  the  total 
output  be  maintained  there  will  be  no  rise  in  price,  and 
no  disadvantage  as  i-egards  the  foreigner;  if  the  output 
per  miner  be  maintained  there  will  be  no  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production.  As  regards  wages,  if  the  total  out- 
put and  the  output  per  miner  be  maintained,  wages  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  reduction  in  hours." 


REFORM     IN     TAXATION. 

The  Chantanquan  for  July  contains  a  sensible  article, 
entitled,  "What  shall  be  Taxed?"  by  Professor  Edward 
W.  Bemis,  of  Vanderbilt  Universitj'. 

Mr.  Bemis  finds  it  easy  to  show  the  wretched  impotence 
of  our  present  sj-stem  of  state  and  local  taxation.  Four- 
fifths  of  all  personal  property  absolutely  escapes  taxation, 
which  falls  most  heavily  on  the  middle  and  poorer  classes ; 
and  the  conscientious  man  is  punished  for  his  honesty  by 
being  forced  to  support,  not  only  his  own  burden,  but  that 
of  his  dishonest  neighbor;  "the  writer  discovered  in  St. 
Louis  in  1889,  that  the  widows  and  orphans  of  two  years' 
standing  of  that  city,  whose  property  is  in  the  probate 
courts,  and  so  impossible  of  concealment,  pay  one  half  of 
all  the  taxes  on  certain  classes  of  personal  property." 

"  We  may  reform  in  two  ways,  according  to  our  theory 
of  what  is  the  best  mode  of  taxation.  We  may,  believ- 
ing that  every  man  should  be  taxed  according  to  his  nat- 
ural opportunities,  confine  ourselves,  as  does  Henry  George, 
to  taxes  on  the  rental  value  of  land  and  the  purely  monop- 
oly value  of  natural  monopolies,  like  railroads,  or  we  may 
accept  the  more  general  view  that  every  one  should  be 
taxed  according  to  his  ability,  as  determined  by  his  in- 
come, and  then  levy  such  taxes  in  accordance  therewith, 
as  will  be  suggested  in  the  latter  part  of  this  paper." 

Mr.  Bemis  finds  the  great  objection  to  the  Henry  Geoi'ge 
single  tax  in  the  fact  that  it  rests  on  the  false  assumption 
that  taxes  should  be  paid  to  the  State  for  benefits  received. 
This  is  the  crux  of  the  position.  Mr.  Bemis  agrees  with 
Prof .  Seligman  that  taxes  are  paid  "not  because  the  State 
protects  us  or  because  we  get  any  benefits  from  the  State, 
but  simply  because  the  State  is  a  part  of  us."  Nor  is  the 
"unearned  increment"  of  land  by  any  means  the  only 
unearned  increment  of  value.  "  All  values  are  largely  in 
social  product.  The  difference  between  the  wealth  a 
Vanderbilt  could  make  in  the  United  States  and  among 
the  Hottentots  is  due  to  society,  or  at  least  dependent  on 
society." 

For  these  reasons,  rather  than  for  any  insuperable  diffi- 
culty of  introduction  or  inherent  justice,  Mr.  Bemis  dis- 
misses the  single-tax  theory.  However,  he  holds  that  in 
a  refonned  system  "  real  estate  taxation  will  occupy  a 
prominent  place,  and  land  may  be  taxed  higher  than  the 
improvements."  But  this  will  be  only  for  county  revenue, 
which  must  emphatically  be  separated  from  the  income  of 
the  State. 

"  This  separation  of  state  and  local  sources  of  revenue  is 
vital.  As  long  as  our  States  depend  for  any  part  of  their 
revenue  on  local  assessments,  so  long  will  towns  run  a 
race  in  under- valuation  to  escape  their  just  share  of  dues 
to  the  State.  The  attempts  of  boards  of  equalization  in 
twenty  States  to  prevent  this  have  proved  the  farce  they 
always  will." 

So  far  Mr.  Bemis  is  destructive.  In  the  constructive  por- 
tions of  his  paper,  he  advocates  "  that  every  state  tax  such 
portions  of  the  net  income  of  every  corporation  doing  bus- 
iness in  the  State,  as  is  the  ratio  of  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  corporaion  in  that  State  to  its  entire  gross  receipts 
everywhere."  If  this  scheme  strikes  on  the  snag  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  a  gross  receipts  tax  on  rail- 
roads is  a  tax  on  interstate  commerce  and  unconstitu- 
tional, it  may  be  met  by  some  such  device  as  that  used  in 
Tennessee,  by  which  the  corporation  is  assessed  on  an 
amount  equal  to  the  market  value  of  its  shares  of  stock 
and  its  bonds.  This  would  be  supplemented  by  a  tax  on 
valuable  fi'anchises  such  as  gas  and  street  railway  com- 
panies. 

In  addition  the  income  tax  should,  Mr.  Bemis  thinks,  be 
given  another  and  a  fairer  trial  in  this  country.     In  Swltz- 
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erland  a  progressive  income  tax  has  given  excellent  re- 
sults : 

"An  average  laborer  is  taxed  2.1  per  cent.,  an  average 
mercantile  employee,  5.29  per  cent.,  an  average  well-to-do 
manufacturer  lO.-^jier  cent.,  and  an  average  capitalist  25  5 
per  cent,  on  the  annual  yield  of  his  labor,  his  labor  and 
capital  combined,  or  his  cai)ital,  as  the  case  may  be." 

A  progressive  tax  on  inheritances,  well  justified,  it  would 
seem,  by  the  experience  of  New  York  and  Australia,  about 
completes  the  cliief  features  of  the  reforms  to  which  Mr. 
Bemis  looks  forward. 

"To  sum  up:  Let  all  our  taxes  on  stocks,  bonds,  money, 
furniture,  credits,  and  in  fact  all  personal  property,  be 
abolished.  Let  the  mortgagor  pay  only  on  the  value  of 
his  real  estate  less  the  mortgage,  and  the  mortgagee  on 
the  mortgage,  as  in  California.  Let  the  State  abandon  all 
taxes  on  real  estate  and  levy  income  and  succession  taxes 
distributing  therefrom  to  the  towns  and  cities  what  the 
latter  may  need  after  they  have  taxed  real  estate,  land 
being  rated  higher  than  improvements.  Local  communi- 
ties might  also  retain  liquor  licenses.  Almost  all  of  the 
other  license  taxes,  such  as  prevail  in  the  Southern  States 
alone  to  any  extent,  save  in  Idaho,  should  be  abolished. 
Not  being  graded  according  to  the  profits  or  even  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  business,  they  violate  all  principles  of  just 
taxation." 


CARDINAL  MANNING  ON  THE  LABOR  ENCYCLICAL. 

The  Dublin  Review  for  July,  which  publishes  the  text 
of  the  Encyclical  in  Latin,  accompanies  it  by  a  paper  by 
Cardinal  Manning,  who  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  eloquent 
appreciation : — 

"Since  the  divine  words,  'I  have  compassion  on  the  mul- 
titude, '  were  spoken  in  the  wilderness,  no  voice  has  been 
heard  throughout  the  woi-ld,  jjleading  for  the  people  with 
such  profound  and  loving  sympathy  for  those  that  toil 
and  suffer,  as  the  voice  of  Leo  XIII.  This  is  no  rhetorical 
exaggeration,  but  strict  truth.  None  but  the  Vicar  of  our 
Divine  Lord  could  so  speak  to  mankind.  No  Pontiff  has  ever 
so  spoken.  No  Pontiff  has  ever  had  such  an  opportunity 
so  to  speak,  for  never  till  now  has  the  world  of  labor 
been  so  consciously  united,  so  dependent  iip(5n  the  will  of 
the  rich,  so  exposed  to  the  fluctuations  of  adversity  and 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  trade.  Leo  XIII. ,  looking  out  of 
the  watch  tower  of  the  Christian  world,  as  St.  Leo  the  Great 
used  to  say,  has  before  him  what  no  Pontiff  yet  has  ever 
seen.  He  sees  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  them." 

He  defends  it  from  the  accusations  of  vagueness  and 
generality  on  the  ground  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Pope 
to  offer  detailed  and  particular  solutions,  remedies  and 
schemes  on  occasions  as  it  would  be  to  dispense  a  score  of 
])rescrii)tions  for  all  the  hospitals  of  Europe.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary'  to  lay  down  broad  principles  which  serve 
as  major  jiremises  in  all  arguments  of  the  social  order  with 
the  remark  that  the  Pope  has  lifted  i)olitical  economy  from 
the  low  level  of  selfishness  in  profit  and  loss  to  the  high, 
true  level  of  social  economy.  lie  then  discusses  the  En- 
cyclical in  all  its  four  i)arts: — 

*'  The  first  treats  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of  human 
society.  The  second  shows  the  unnatural,  abnormal,  and 
subversive  nature  of  what  is  calhvl  Socialism.  Tlie  third 
treats  of  the  intervention  of  the  State  in  social  questions. 
The  fourth  and  la.st  treats  of  the  liberty,  duties,  and  co- 
operation of  workers,  both  men  and  women.  AVe  will  fol- 
low this  order  iu  connnenting  upi)n  it." 

The  Cardinal  feare  that  many  vvlio  read  the  Encyclical 


will  fail  to  reach  its  depth  and  far-reaching  annunciation 
of  primary  trutlis,  which  are  the  bases  and  constructive 
laws  of  human  society.  After  exj)laiuing  what  the  Pope 
teaches  as  to  socialism  and  the  remedies  for  the  evils 
from  which  society  suffers,  he  says: — 

"  The  Church  blesses  and  encourages  every  form  of  law- 
ful and  Christian  association.  It  condemns  secret  societies, 
as  such,  because  they  walk  in  darkness;  but  it  sanctions 
the  opening  uniting  of  men  for  a  lawful  object,  such  as 
nuitual  protection  against  those  who  make  the  largest 
l)rofits  out  of  the  lowest  wages,  or  intolerable  hours  of 
work,  and  the  like.  In  a  word,  the  Church  recognizes  the 
libertj-  of  the  human  will  in  all  its  lawful  actions,  indi- 
vidual and  collective;  and  it  encourages  men  to  use  that 
liberty  for  their  self-defence,  and  for  the  defence  and  help 
of  others." 

Not  only  docs  the  Pope  recognize  the  right  of  associa- 
tinn,  but  he  insists  upon  the  right  of  the  workman  to  strike 
against  long  hours:  — 

"  It  follows  that  to  work  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day 
is  contrarj-  both  to  natural  and  to  Christian  law.  It 
springs  either  from  the  recklessness  of  the  employed,  or 
the  covetousness  of  the  employer.  This  is  a  just  condem- 
nation of  the  state  of  many  of  our  industries,  under  wliich 
till  now  our  people  have  suffered  in  silence.  Butthej'are 
now  bid  to  make  their  burdens  and  sufferings  known." 

On  the  question  of  wages  the  Cardinal  says  that  the  En- 
cyclical has  given  a  very  definite  answer  as  to  what  is  a 
just  wage: — 

"  'The  remuneration  must  be  enough  to  support  the  wage- 
earner  in  reasonable  and  frugal  comfort.'  This  is  imme- 
diately further  explained  as  'sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children.' 

"We  have  here  the  measure  of  the  minumum  wage.  It 
must  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  man  and  his  home.  This 
does  not  mean  a  variable  measure,  or  a  sliding  scale  ac- 
cording to  the  niunber  of  children,  but  a  fixed  average 
sum. 

"  The  j/'olicy  of  the  law — that  is,  its  aim  and  spirit — is 
that  homeless  men  be  few,  and  that  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple be  the  broad  and  solid  foundation  on  which  the  com- 
monwealth, in  all  its  social  and  political  life,  shall  repose. 
We  may,  therefore,  take  the  maintenance  of  a  home  as 
the  mininmm  of  a  just  wage. 

"It  follows,  therefore,  that  an  empl(»yer  who  should 
take  single  men  without  homes  at  lower  wages  would  com- 
mit a  social  injustice,  full  of  immoral  and  dangerous  con- 
sequences to  society. 

"  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  oldest  free  contract 
between  landowneB  and  laborer  is  the  metai/er  system,  by 
\-.hicli  the  annual  produce  of  the  soil  is  halved  between  the 
landlord  and  the  producer.  This  still  exists  abroad.  It 
bears  witness  to  a  law  of  proportion  which  is  just,  and  it 
is  a  source  of  contentment  and  goodwill.  Where  there  is 
no  i)roportion,  or  no  known  proportion,  between  enormous 
and  increasing  profits  and  scanty  and  stationary  wages, 
to  be  contented  is  to  be  superhinnan." 

The  Cardinal  then  points  out  that  the  Pope  justifies  the 
action  of  Parliament,  the  committee  on  sweating,  and  the 
connnittee  on  the  hours  of  labor,  and  emphasizes  the 
Pajjal  declaration  the  law  could  interfere  to  prevent  in- 
dustrial disjmtes  from  arising. 

"This,  as  he  especially  lu'ges,  ought  to  be  provided  for 
by  voluntary  tribunals  of  arbitration,  composed  of  em- 
ployers and  employed  iu  their  respective  unions  or  associ- 
ations; and  when  no  such  provisions  of  previous  legisla- 
tion exist,  and  Parliament  is  not  assembled,  and  danger  is 
urgent,  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  loyal  man 
who  loves  his  country  and  his  people,  at  any  cost  or  dan- 
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t;er  to  himself,  to  come  between  the  parties  iu  conflict, 
and  to  bring  them,  if  he  can,  to  peace." 

The  Cardinal  pens  a  sentence  whicli,  if  strictly  inter- 
preted, would  destroy  the  whole  cotton  industry,  whicli 
depends  largely  upon  female  labor: — 

'•  A  woman  enters  for  life  iu  a  sacred  contract  with  a 
man  before  God  at  the  altar,  to  fulfil  to  him  the  duties 
of  wife,  mother,  and  head  of  his  home.  Is  it  lawful  for 
her,  even  with  his  consent,  to  make  afterwards  a  second 
contract  for  so  many  shillings  a  week  with  the  mill-owner, 
whereby  she  becomes  unable  to  provide  her  husband's 
food,  train  up  her  children,  or  do  the  duties  of  her  home? 
It  is  no  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  gaining  a  few  more 
shillings  for  the  expenses  of  a  family,  but  of  the  lawful- 
ness of  breaking  a  i)rior  contract  the  most  solemn  between 
man  and  woman.  No  arguments  of  expediency  can  be 
admitted.  It  is  an  obligation  of  conscience  to  which  all 
thing  must  give  way.  The  duties  of  home  must  first  be 
done,  then  other  questions  may  be  entertained." 

After  saying  that  the  words  of  Leo  XIII.  will  sear  our 
rulers  until  we  raise  the  minimum  age  for  child  labor  to 
twelve,  he  concludes  with  the  following  statement,  which 
is  rather  prophecy  than  historical  fact : — 

"  For  a  century  the  civil  Powers  in  almost  all  the  Chris- 
tian world  have  been  separating  themselves  from  the 
Church,  claiming,  and  glorifying  in  their  separation. 
They  have  set  up  the  State  as  a  purely  lay  and  secular 
society,  and  thrust  the  Church  from  them.  And  now  of 
a  sudden  they  find  that  the  millions  of  the  world  sympa- 
thize with  the  Church,  which  has  compassion  on  the  mul- 
titude, rather  than  with  the  State  or  the  plutocracy  which 
has  weighed  so  heavily  upon  them." 


THE  POPE,   FRANCE,  AND   ITALY. 

Signor  Crispi  now  throws  off  the  very  thin  veil  of 
anonymity  which  he  affected  to  wear  in  his  previous  article 
in  the  Contemj)oraru  Review,  and  puts  his  own  name  to  an 
article  which  any  one,  statesman  or  author,  might  be  very 
glad  to  sign.  Signor  Crispi  can  write,  and  write  well.  He 
puts  his  points  with  great  clearness,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  refers  to  the  perpetually  recurring  deficits  of  French 
finance,  and  exhorts  France  in  a  friendly  and  fraternal 
spirit  to  forswear  an  extravagant  military  expenditure, 
which  is  ruining  her  finances,  is  very  clever  indeed.  Apart 
f I'om  its  literary  style  the  article  is  interesting  on  account 
of  the  additional  light  which  it  throws  on  the  intrigues  of 
which  the  Vatican  is  the  centre.  ''You  want  to  know,"  in 
eflfect  says  Signor  Crispi  "  why  Italy  has  been  driven  into 
the  Triple  Alliance?  It  is  all  because  of  the  French  in- 
trigues with  the  Pope."  The  picture  which  he  gives  of  the 
extent  to  which  Italian  policy  has  been  influenced  by  Mon- 
signor,  now  Cardinal,  Rotelli,  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Paris, 
is  a  very  instructive  contribution  to  the  secret  history  of 
the  Continent.  But  it  is  better  to  let  Signor  Crispi  speak 
for  himself.  Almost  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  article 
he  makes  the  following  irritating  appeal  to  French  jour- 
nalists to  keep  their  tempers : — 

'■  Be  calm,  be  calm,  my  brothers !  Discuss,  examine, 
meet  facts  by  facts,  reason  by  reason.  The  press  that 
loses  its  temper  becomes  idiotic ;  violence  is  a  sign  of  moral 
decadence,  and  shows  that  the  vices  of  a  Catholic  educa- 
tion in  France  have  not  been  remedied  by  the  work  of  civ- 
ilization, and  that  the  demagogues  of  that  country  are  as 
intolerant  as  the  Vatican." 

To  come  down  with  a  heavy  foot  upon  a  very  sore  corn 
is  not  exactly  the  way  to  calm  the  mind  of  a  person  with 
whom  you  have  begun  an  argument;  it  is,  however,  Sig- 
nor Crispi's  way.     His  article  is  very  clear.     He  says:— 


HOW   TO   BREAK   UP   THE   TRIPLE   ALLIaNCL. 

'•  Italy  requires  an  assurance  that  France  will  not  some 
day  direct  a  new  expedition  against  Rome,  or  bring,  as 
iilie  has  more  than  once  promised,  the  Vatican  questi(m 
before  the  European  Powers.  In  Fi'auee  the  question  is 
always  open. 

"  France,  who  really  believes  herself  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Church — all  other  nations  coming  in  the  second 
line — considers  that  the  privilege  of  the  custody  of  the 
Roman  Pontificate  belongs  to  her.  On  the  day  therefore, 
on  which  this  cause  of  suspicion  and  distrust  shall  be  taken 
away,  and  Italy  shall  no  longer  be  in  danger  of  seeing 
her  rights  violated,  on  that  day  there  may  be  reason  to 
discuss  the  question  whether  she  shall  \^-ithdraw  from  this 
alliance,  which  guarantees  her  against  foreign  dictation. 
In  the  other  alternative,  Italy's  duty  is  to  strengthen  her 
self,  and  no  one  has  the  right  to  question  her  acts.  The 
threat  to  take  Rome  from  the  Italians  and  restore  it  to 
the  Pope  is  an  offence  no  less  grave  than  wovJd  be  the  ac- 
tual occupation  of  the  city  by  a  foreign  army." 

THE   POPE  AND  THE   ITALIAN   GOVERNMENT. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Crispi  article  is 
that  in  which  he  tells  us  quite  plainly  that  the  present  Pope 
has  been  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  making  an  ar- 
rangemeut  with  Italy,  but  that  he  has  been  deterred  from 
doing  so  by  the  intrigues  of  Jesuits  and  the  promises  of 
France.  In  the  Jubilee  year  an  eminent  abbe  set  himself 
seriously  to  find  a  modus  vivendi  between  Leo  XIII.  and 
the  Italian  Government.  Mgr.  Rotelli  at  Paris  and  the 
Jesuits  at  the  Vatican  succeeded  in  weaning  the  Pope's 
mind  from  the  proposed  arrangement. 

Still  the  Pope  shrinks  from  trusting  himself  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  French  Republic.     Signor  Crispi  says : — 

"The  Pope  does  not  trust  a  popular  government;  and 
if  in  1S48  he  refused  the  invitation  of  Cavaignac  and  pre- 
ferred Gaeta,  he  would  now  rather  choose  Spain.  The 
Moniteur  de  Borne,  the  official  organ  of  the  Holy  See,  has 
repeatedly  said  so,  and  has  published  proposals  in  this 
sense  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Barcelona  to  the  Queen,  and 
accepted  by  her.  This  was  its  first  declaration  after  the 
inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Giordano  Bruno  in  the  Campo 
del  Fiori.  In  France  they  will  deny  it — they  cannot  do 
otherwise.  But  I  have  before  my  eyes  several  lettei-s  from 
certain  prelates,  which  state  what  was  done  to  this  end  from 
June  to  December,  1889. 

WHAT   THE   POPE   SHOULD   DO. 

"  After  the  Giordano  Bruno  celebrations,  a  circular  was 
sent  to  all  the  Catholic  powers,  declaring  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  Pope  to  remain  in  Rome.  On  June  29 
there  was  a  secret  consistory  on  this  subject,  but  nothing 
was  decided.  The  proposal  for  the  departure  of  the  Pope 
was  favored  by  the  foreign  cardinals,  and  by  a  very  few 
Italians.  What  made  Leo  XIII.  hesitate  was  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  return.  No  ministry  took  the  circular  of 
Cardinal  Rampolla  seriously,  except  the  Fi-euch,  whose 
counsels,  at  the  last  moment,  Leo  XIII.  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  follow." 

The  proper  course  for  the  Pope  to  pursue  is  to  make 
terms  with  Italy.     Signor  Crispi  writes: — 

"  Let  Leo  XIII.  content  liimself  with  the  inviolability  he 
enjoys,  free,  independent,  in  Rome;  and  let  the  Catholic 
populations  be  content.  Ever  since  September,  ISTO,  the 
Pope  has  done  whatever  he  would,  has  enjoyed  complete 
autonomy,  so  much  so  that  Bismarck  iu  a  ten  years'  con- 
flict was  not  able  to  touch  him,  and  finally  was  obliged  to 
come  to  terms  with  him.  If  Pius  IX.  had  been  a  temporal 
sovereign,  it  would  have  been  imjxissible  for  him  by  tha 
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Encyclical  of  February  5,  1875,  txi  compel  the  bishops 
and  archbishops  of  the  Empire  to  persist  in  the  struggle 
against  the  civil  power." 

THE   PROSPECT  OF  A   REPUBLIC  IN  ITALY. 

The  article  is  full  of  historical  interest,  and  contains,  in- 
cidentally, many  passing  allusions  to  present-day  politics, 
for  which  we  may  lo<jk  in  vain  elsewhere.  Speaking 
of  the  alleged  danger  of  the  establishment  of  an  Italian 
Republic.  Crispisays: — 

"  The  Italian  aristocracy  has  no  weight,  and  its  tradi- 
tions disappear  with  the  by-gone  governments ;  the  middle 
class,  to  which  we  owe  the  national  movement,  is  the  only 
influential  one,  and  it  is  not  tolerant;  the  common  people 
are  hardly  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt,  and  do  not 
constitute  a  danger.  Certainly  the  country  is  democratic, 
but  not  republican :  those  traditions  have  been  dead  for  cen- 
turies. Visit  the  great  cities,  Turin,  Naples,  Palermo,  and 
you  will  see  the  populace  even  more  respectful  than  duty 
demands  toward.'-  the  educated  classes.  I  have  taken  jiart 
in  two  revolutions,  in  1848  and  in  18fi0,  and  have  seen  the 
bourgeoise  and  the  populace  in  harmony,  and  never  the 
one  against  the  other.  This  being  the  case,  the  Republic 
might  be  imposed,  but  not  voluntarilj-  chosen.  And  to 
impose  it  a  catastrophe  is  necessarj' ;  the  destruction  of 
the  army  and  of  the  fleet,  the  death  of  all  patriots,  the 
resignation  and  apathy  of  an  entire  people,  the  foreigner 
victor  and  oppressor." 

Considering  that  Crispi  may  be  regarded  as  almost  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  old  Republican  party  in  Italy  this  tes- 
timonj-  is  very  strong,  and  should  I'e-assure  those  w^ho 
imagine  that  King  Humbert  will  have  no  royal  successor. 


IS  ENGLAND  MORE  REPUBLICAN  THAN   AMERICA? 

Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  in  the  Monist  for  July,  has  a 
paper  on  the  right  of  evolution,  which  is  a  vigorous  protest 
against  a  revolution  that  is  contemplated  by  many  Social- 
ists. Mr.  Conway  maintains  that  the  United  States  affords 
a  signal  illustration  of  the  evils  of  revolution.  England 
is  an  illustration  of  evohition,  the  United  States  of  revo- 
lution. The  following  are  the  more  striking  passages  of 
his  article : — 

"  There  appears  to  me  nothing  more  important  than  that 
the  world  should  be  undeceived  about  America,  whose 
political  history  is,  really,  the  great  warning  against  rev- 
olution—a handwriting  on  the  walls  of  the  world,  the  mis- 
understanding of  which  is  a  peril  to  mankind. 

"  The  independence  of  America  was  a  necessary  thing, 
but  it  came  in  the  worst  way  possible.  It  was  heavj'  mis- 
fortune, from  which  we  still  suffer,  that  independence 
was  secured  by  war.  The  colonies  had  exhausted  their 
resources  in  their  success;  but  they  had  not  exhausted 
England.  The  colonies,  still  confronted  by  the  powerful 
enemy  thej-  had  made,  were  compelled  to  unite  for  com- 
mon defence.  These  colonies  had  radical  differences,  po- 
litical, religious,  commercial ;  some  were  free,  some  held 
slaves.  But  in  presence  of  the  common  foe  they  had  to 
unite  at  once,  and  sink  their  differences.  When  they  met 
to  frame  a  constitution  for  their  union  the  majority  had 
no  notion  of  any  constitution  save  that  of  England,  and 
little  accurate  knowledge  of  that.  What  they  framed  was 
a  crude  imitati(m  of  the  undevelo]>ed  English  constitution 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  made  two  legislatures,  be- 
cause England  seemed  to  have  two;  but  made  themeciual, 
not  knowing  that  in  England  the  two  were  not  equal. 
They  supposed  England  was  really  governed  by  the  king ; 
so.  ha\ing  knocked  down  George  III.  they  set  up  a  mon- 
arch umch  more  jxjwerful,  who  to-day  under  the  name  of 


President  posses.ses  more  power  than  any  throne  on  earth. 
They  forme<l  a  Senate,  able  to  defeat  the  popular  House. 

"The  Senate  is  a  ptwrage  of  States,  in  which  New  York 
has  no  more  power  than  States  hardly  larger  than  some  of 
its  counties.  This  anomaly  was  advocated  on  the  groimd 
that  in  England  boroughs  of  a  few  hundred  voters  had 
eijual  rej^resentation  with  others  of  many  thousands.  The 
old  monstrosity,  now  the  extinct  'rotten  borough'  system, 
was  here  actually  i-aised  into  a  constitutional  principle. 
Command  of  the  army  and  navy,  there  nominally  lodged 
in  the  crown,  ^\■as  really  lodged  with  the  American  mon- 
arch, so  that  he  may  slip  from  his  ci\'il  to  his  military 
throne,  and  rule  by  martial  law.  This  powerful  monarch 
is  not  elected  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  of 
the  States  separately,  through  electors  proportioned  to 
their  members  of  Congress.  Consequent!}',  as  New  York 
has  the  greatest  number  of  electors,  the  monarch  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  is  chosen  by  one  State.  The  present 
President  got  a  trifling  majority  in  New  York,  and  was 
elected.  Mr.  Cleveland  received  some  100,000  majority  of 
votes  in  the  nation,  and  was  defeated.  A  popular  super- 
stition calls  that  the  Great  Republic.  Since  the  electors 
ceased  to  be  real  electors  as  the  Constitution  intended,  and 
became  mere  messenger-boys  carrying  votes  they  never 
cast,  this  government  is  not  so  republican  as  is  now  that 
its  revolution  ovei'threw  a  hundred  years  ago.  Even  at  its 
best  our  hasty  constitution  gave  new  lease  to  an  England 
discredited  at  home,  and  anew  lease  to  slavery,  which  had 
been  decaying.  Slavery  entered  its  new  stronghold,  and 
ruled  America  for  generations ;  had  it  not  lost  its  head 
and  assailed  its  own  stronghold,  it  might  be  ruling  still. 
Our  much  eulogized  Constitution,  by  its  compromise  with ' 
slavery,  cost  America  a  million  lives  and  a  billion  of 
money.  And  all  of  those  evils,  involving  a  steady  degra- 
dation of  our  politics,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  America 
got  its  independence  not  by  evolution — which  would  have 
surely  secured  it,  leaving  England  its  friend, — but  bj^  rev- 
olution, which  made  England  its  enemy ;  necessitating  a 
premature,  crude,  military  union;  preventing  the  mature 
discussion  and  development  which  could  have  made  the 
Constitution  an  advance  in  political  civilization  instead  of 
a  retrogression.  When  our  fathers  had  swept  English  au- 
thority out  of  the  country,  they  had  not  swept  political 
superstitions,  monarchical  notions,  out  of  it ;  so  they  re- 
throned  in  their  garnished  habitation  the  defects  of  the 
system  they  had  fought.  By  argument,  petition,  parlia- 
mentary influence,  England  has  secured  something  like 
republican  government  under  its  mask  of  monarch}-. 

"The  United  States  monarch  is  able  to  transfer  office 
from  his  opponents  to  his  supporters.  He  is  powerful  be- 
cause he  is  removed  every  four  years.  He  can  claim  tliat 
the  nation  has  freshly  given  him  all  that  power.  The 
English  sovereign  has  no  political  power  at  all.  The  na- 
tion is  governe<l  by  responsible  ministers.  The  president 
may  snaj)  his  Angers  at  a  parliamentary  majority;  the 
English  executive  may  be  disnaissed  in  a  night.  In  a  mon- 
archy all  classes  are  interested  to  reduce  a  power  which 
only  one  family  can  enjoy ;  but  under  a  presidency  all  are 
anxious  to  enhance  the  power  of  an  office  to  which  all  may 
aspire, — especially  where  it  is  renewed  every  four  years 
by  an  electoral  revolution. 

"In  England  other  antiquated  things  have  subserved 
l)rogress.  For  the  very  reason  that  hereditary  legislation 
is  anomalous,  anti(iuated,  the  peers  became  weak;  the 
'upper'  house  became  'under'  by  an  evolution  that  had 
been  impossible  had  it  been  elective.  But  in  this  very  ir- 
responsibility to  the  popular  vote  lay  that  independence 
of  popularity  which  gives  their  House  weight  as  a  debat- 
ing and  revising  body.     A  further  step  in  evolution,  which. 
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■should  determine  the  exact  number  of  times  that  the  Lords 
miglit  reject  a  nieasin-e,  after  wliich  its  passage  through 
the  Commons  would  make  it  law,  might  make  the  peers  a 
useful  body  in  checking  popular  passion  and  haste." 


CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  last  group  of  "  Papers  of 
the  American  Historical  Association^''  is  John  George 
Bourinot's  "Historical  Retrospect"  of  the  diplomatic  and 
commercial  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Bourinot  is  Clerk  of  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons,  which  accounts  for  the  rather  monotonous  re- 
frain of  complaint,  in  every  single  instance  of  difference 
between  the  two  countries,  of  the  injuries  Canada  has  pa- 
tientlj-  borne  at  the  hands  of  the  "astute"  politicians  of 
her  powerful  neighbor,  for  the  sake  of  imperial  interests. 
However,  Mr.  Bourinot  certainly  appears  to  have  the  right 
on  his  side  in  most  cases,  and  his  dignity  and  good  sense 
never  achnit  jingoism. 

Beginning,  naturally,  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763, 
the  principal  landmarks  of  Canadian  history  are  noted 
briefi\- :  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774  which  added  to  that  prov- 
ince the  great  Northwest,  and  which  roused  such  indig- 
nation in  the  thirteen  colonies ;  the  treaty  of  1783,  in  which 
were  the  fishery  concessions  to  the  new-made  United 
States,  that  have  proved  such  a  wearisome  bone  of  con- 
tention ever  since ;  the  division  of  Quebec  in  1792  into  Up- 
per and  Lower  Canada,  and  by  the  same  act  into  French 
and  English  Canada;  the  war  of  1812,  which  led  up  to  the 
new  fisheries  treaty  of  1818 ;  the  McKenzie  riot  and  the 
case  of  the  Caroline  in  the  union  of  the  Canadas  in  1840; 
the  Ashburton  Treaty,  and  the  "  .54'^'  40'  or  fight,"  and  Van- 
couver troubles :  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  between  18.54  and 
1867 ;  the  federal  union  of  the  four  provinces  in  the  latter 
year;  the  fisheries  commission  of  1888,  and  finally  the 
Bering  Sea  question  of  the  last  year.  In  the  case  of  the 
last  j\Ir.  Bourinot  presents,  with  some  elaboration,  the  stock 
arguments  advancetl  by  the  English  and  Canadian  authori- 
ties. 

In  consequence  of  all  which  it  is  concluded  that  Canada 
is  a  long-suffering  and  virtuous  country,  which  is  about 
to  have  that  prosperous  day  which  the  proverb  accords  to 
every  one.  "  The  great  tide  of  European  emigration,  it  is 
true,  has  continued  to  flow  into  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it  can  be  diverted  in  a  day 
into  that  great  western  country  of  Canada,  which  offers 
such  supei'ior  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and 
other  cereals,  and  for  the  raising  of  all  classes  of  stock.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  as  the  wheat  lands  of  the  United  States 
become  exhausted — and  that  time  is  probably  not  very  far 
off, — the  territories  of  Canada  must  attract  the  surplus 
population  of  Europe,  and  even  large  numbers  of  people 
from  the  States  themselves,  where  a  reckless  system  of 
agriculture  has  been  gradually  impoverishing  the  laud." 

The  word  annexation  does  not  occur  in  Mr.  Bourinot's 
paper.  In  addition  to  its  conspicuous  absence  we  have 
the  following:  "The  whole  history  of  Canada,  indeed, 
proves  that  there  has  beeii  always  among  the  people,  not 
merely  an  attachment  to  England  and  her  institutions,  but 
a  latent  influence,  which,  in  times  of  peace,  as  in  times 
of  peril,  has  led  them  onwai'd  in  a  path  of  national  devel- 
opment which  every  decade  of  years  has  diverged  more 
and  more  from  the  federation  of  States  at  their  south.  The 
statesmen  and  people  generally  of  that  country  have  been 
always  remarkably  ignorant,  not  only  of  the  history,  but 
of  the  political  institutions,  and  the  political  sentiments  of 
the  Canadians,  and  have  never  appreciated  the  tendency 
of  this  political  development,  which  is  in  the  direction  of 


a  new  nationality  not   inferior  to  the   United  States  in 
many  elements  of  a  people's  greatness." 

From  wliat  follows,  we  gather  that  Mr.  Bourinot  wishes 
to  be  considered  not  exactly  an  Imperialist,  nor  of  course 
the  unclean  thing,  an  Annexationist,  but  rather  a  Cana- 
dian. 


THE  SWISS  REPUBLIC. 

Nobody  can  say  that  it  is  Mr.  W.D.McCrackan's  fault 
if  we  are  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  Swiss  Confeder- 
ation history.  We  refrain  from  enumerating  the  essays 
on  this  subject  that  have  appeared  over  his  name  in  the 
periodicals  of  the  past  three  months. 

The  eternal  fitness  of  things  and  Mr.  McCrackan's  timely 
judgment  have  placed  his  article,  "  Six  Centuries  of  Self- 
government,"  in  the  Atlantic  just  six  hundred  years,  to 
the  day,  after  the  signing  of  the  perpetual  pact  by  the 
forest  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden,  which 
last  name  does  not  mean  "among-the-mountaius,"  as  we 
find  it  translated. 

"  The  first  pacts  concluded  by  the  States  were  but  little 
more  than  offensive  and  defensive  alliances  against  Haps- 
burg — Austria;  there  was  no  intention  of  setting  up  a 
separate  >  tate,  and  there  was,  in  fact,  no  national  idea 
upon  which  to  found  one.  When  the  Confederation  had 
grown  to  be  a  league  of  eight  t-  tates,  it  resembled  an 
agglomeration  of  independent  communities,  rather  than  a 
well-balanced  logical  scheme  of  government."  Indeed  it 
was  not  until  1848  that  the  then  twenty-two  cantons 
adopted  a  definite  constitution,  "  which,  with  a  few  amend  • 
ments  is  now  the  organic  law  of  Switzerland." 

The  Neiv  England  Magazine^ s  contribution  from  Mr. 
McCrackan  is  entitled  "  The  Rise  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion." He  shatters  some  more  Swiss  traditions  which, 
from  William  Tell  down,  seem  to  have  an  inherent 
fragility.  The  three  "free  Forest  States  "  were  not  f I'ee 
at  all,  but  were  parts  of  the  empire  from  time  immemorial, 
and  the  great  battle  of  Morgarten  loses  much  of  its 
romance  when  the  savage  tactics  of  the  ambushed  peasants 
are  described. 

"  As  in  the  league  of  1291  we  heralded  the  birth  of  the 
Confederation,  so  in  this  battle  we  recognize  its  martial 
baptismal  day,  for  hencefoith  the  Forest  States  were 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  company  of  the  nations." 
After  all  its  tilals,  '  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  the  present 
day  displaj's  the  inspiring  spectacle  of  the  best  governed 
and  the  best  organized  of  all  the  democratic  States  in 
existence.'" 


BRITISH  FRONTIERS  AND  PROTECTORATES. 

In  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  thoughtful  paper  in  the  Nineteenth 
C'entury  tor  August,  entitled  "Frontiers  and  Protector- 
ates," there  is  not  very  much  that  is  new,  although  there 
is  much  that  is  thoughtful  and  suggestive.  He  points  out 
that,  while  England  has  always  had  protectorates  and 
frontiers,  the  new  factor  in  modern  days  is  the  delicate 
and  multiplied  responsibilities  created  by  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  central  government  and  the  local  ad- 
ministrators. In  old  days  the  East  Indian  Company  went 
to  war  on  its  own  account  with  Portugal,  and  the  whole 
government  was  absolutely  unconcerned  with  its  proceed- 
ings beyond  stipulating  that  the  King  and  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  shoul'i  have  their  fair  share  in  the  loot.  Sir  Al- 
fred Lyall  does  not  like  to  see  our  frontiers  going  forward. 
He  thinks,  with  St.  Augustine,  that  to  carry  on  war  and 
to  extend  the  rule  by  subduing  nations  is,  to  bad  men,  fe- 
licity, but  to  good  men  a  necessity.     He  says: — 
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"  I  am  afraid  that  continual  expansion  has  become  part 
of  om-  naliiinal  habits  and  modes  of  growth.  For  good  or 
for  ill,  England  has  l)ecoine  what  slie  is  in  the  world  by 
this  kin<l  of  adventurous  pionei-ring,  by  seeking  her  foi-- 
tunes  in  the  out-lying  parts  of  the  earth,  by  taking  a  jmrt 
in  the  imending  struggle  out  of  which  the  settlement  of 
the  political  world  is  evolved,  as  the  material  world  is 
evolved  out  of  the  jarring  forces  of  Nature.  It  is  this  con- 
st^mt  opening  of  new  markets,  exploration  of  new  coun- 
tries, organizing  of  fresh  enterprises,  the  alternate  contest 
■with  and  pacification  of  rude  tribes  and  rulerships,  the 
necessity  of  guarding  our  possessions  and  staving  off  our 
enemies,  that  caused  the  steady  enlargement  of  our  bor- 
ders. And  it  seems  to  me,  though  the  prospect  is  a  very 
melancholy  one.  that  these  are  the  steps  by  which  the 
strong  nations  are  making  a  partition  of  the  lands  of  the 
weaker  races,  and  by  which  all  uncivilized  countries  will 
finally  be  distributed  imder  the  ascendency  of  the  three 
or  four  powerful  capitalist  communities  who  are  monopo- 
lizing the  world's  commerce. 

"  In  Europe  all  these  states,  except  England,  are,  for  the 
present,  restrained  and  their  forces  diverted  by  the  su- 
preme necessity  of  guarding  their  home  frontiers  from 
each  other,  by  nuitual  distrust,  by  the  enormous  stand- 
ing armies,  and  by  the  system  of  conscription,  which  pur- 
sues emigrants  into  the  farthest  corner  over  which  their 
state  claims  authority.  But,  if  ever  there  came  a  general 
disarming  on  the  Continent,  leaving  an  immense  popula- 
tion free  to  turn  their  energies  and  capital  toward  what 
is  humorously  calle(l  peaceful  enterprise,  we  may  expect 
to  see  the  contest  for  mines,  markets,  and  valuable  tribal 
lands  become  much  more  acute ;  and  then  England  will  no 
longer  have  such  an  easy  time  upon  her  innumerable  fron- 
tiers. The  old  continents  will  be  parcelled  out  into  pro- 
tectorates ;  the  inveterate  feuds  among  the  European  na- 
tions will  break  out  over  new  causes,  and  upon  fresh  fields, 
■while  the  antique  societies  and  the  inferior  races  will  run 
much  i-isk  of  being  trampled  under  foot  by  the  inexorable 
progress  of  our  latest  civilization.  For  although  we  may 
be  sincerely  endeavoring  to  stave  off  and  delay  this  con- 
summation by  various  dilatory  and  benevolent  expedients, 
it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  from  experience,  that 
the  system  of  protectorates  imi»lies  nothing  less  than  the 
gradual  assumption  of  all  the  risks  and  responsibilities  of 
ever-growing  sovereignty." 


DO  THR  AUSTRALIANS  HATE  ENGLAND? 

There  is  an  article,  melancholy  though  brightly  writ- 
ten, in  the  Contctiiporary  Review  for  August,  which  em- 
bodies a  half  ti'uth  whic-h  wouM  be  serious  if  it  were 
really  the  whole  truth.  Mr.  Christie  Murray,  an  Eng- 
lish jom-nalist  who  has  been  on  a  lecturing  tour  through 
Australia,  has  spent  two  j'ears  among  its  j)eople,  and  has 
come  back  with  the  Si/dneij  Bulletin  on  his  brain. 

"'THE  MOST  MISCHIEVOUS  JOURNAL  l.\   THE   W^ORLD." 

He  says: — 

"  The  journal  ju-st  named  is  vei-y  capably  written  and 
edited.  The  brightest  Australian  verse  and  the  best  Aus- 
tralian stories  find  their  waj-  into  its  columns.  Its  illus- 
trations are  sometimes  brilliant,  though  the  high  standanl 
is  not  always  maintained.  And  having  thus  spoken  an 
honest  mind  in  its  favor,  I  leave  myself  at  liberty  to  say 
that  it  is  probably  the  wrongest-headed  and  most  mis- 
chievous journal  in  the  world.  People  try  to  treat  it  as 
a  neglectable  quantity  when  they  disagree  with  it.  But  I 
have  seen  as  much  of  the  surface  of  the  countrv,  and  as 


much  of  its  j)eople  as  most  men,  and  I  have  found  the  pes- 
tilent print  everj'where,  and  everywhere  have  found  it 
iuHuential.  It  loses  no  opportunity  of  degrading  all  things 
English  as  English.  England  and  the  Englishman  are  as 
red  rags  to  its  bull-headed  rage.  There  is  a  class  of  work- 
ingmen  who  take  its  absurdities  for  gospel,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  factors  in  the  gro\\ing  contempt  for  the  Mother 
Country  which  is  noticeable  amongst  uninstructed  Aus- 
tralians." 

No  doubt  thei'e  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this,  but  to 
regard  the  Thersites  of  the  Australian  press  as  if  it  in  any 
real  way  represented  the  coming  conviction  of  the  Aus- 
tralian democracy  is  to  pay  Thersites  a  compliment  at  the 
expense  of  the  democracy  which  will  be  resented  at  the 
Antipodes. 

THE   WHITE   AUSTRALIAN'    NATIVES. 

The  Australian  Natives'  Association,  which  so  many 
people  in  this  country  j^ersistently  confound  ^^"lth  a  society 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  black  fellows — for  in  Eng- 
land a  native  never  means  a  colonist,  but  the  colored  man 
whom  the  colonist  dispossesses — oppresses  Mr. Murray's 
imagination.     He  says: — 

"The  Association  is  large  and  powerful.  It  includes 
within  its  ranks  a  great  number  of  the  most  capable  of 
the  rising  men,  and  of  the  younger  of  those  already  risen. 
Speaking  broadly,  its  aspiration  is  for  a  separate  national 
life.  It  will  'cut  the  painter' — that  is  the  phrase — which 
ties  it  to  the  old  ship  of  state.  There  are  many  of  its 
members,  and  growing  in  numbers,  who  hate  England  and 
all  things  English.  There  are  men,  not  stigmatized  as 
dullards  or  as  fools,  who  publicly  oppose  the  teaching  of 
English  history  in  the  state  schools.  The  feeling  against 
England  is  not  a  fantastical  crank ;  it  is  a  movement  grow- 
ing yearly  in  strength.  The  strongest  cm-rent  of  Austral- 
ian feeling' is  setting  with  a  tide  of  growing  power  against 
the  Mother  Countrj'.  That  this  statement  will  excite 
anger  and  derision  in  the  minds  of  many  Australians  is 
certain."' 

The  Australians  who  will  be  excited  to  anger  and  de- 
rision by  this  statement  will  have  a  good  deal  to  say  for 
themselves.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  recognize  that 
those  Anglo])hobists  of  the  Antipodes  have  some  reason  to 
complain  of  the  Mother  Country.  Mr.  Murray  specifies 
these  reasons,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  is  a  di'ead  of  im- 
migration. 

AUSTRALIAN    ANTIPATHY    TO   IMMIGRATION. 

"  England  is  the  one  country  in  the  world  which  could, 
under  existing  circumstances, or  under  circumstances  easily 
conceivable,  seek  to  send  any  appreciable  number  of  new 
peoi)le  into  tlie  colony.  Tlierefore,  England  is  to  be  feared 
and  hated,  and  any  scheme  which  may  be  promidgated  in 
favor  of  further  emigration  is  to  be  resisted  to  the  utter- 
most. Men  talk  of  war  as  the  answer  to  an  attempt  to 
deplete  by  emigration,  the  overcrowded  labor  markets  of 
the  home  comitry.  Australia  will  never,  except  under 
compulsion,  allow  any  large  body  of  Englishmen, to  enter 
into  j)ossession  of  any  jwrtion  of  her  territories.  The  jiorts 
for  emigi-ation  on  a  largo  scale  are  finally  and  definitely 
close<l." 

That  Australians  object  to  undesirable  immigrants  or  to 
a  mass  of  newcomers  landed  on  their  sIku-cs  in  quantities  • 
too  great  to  digest  is  no  doubt  true,  but  it  is  the  lieight  of 
fantastic  absurditj-  to  imagine  that  three  million  people 
seated  roinid  the  rim  of  a  continent  which  is  capable  of 
carrying  at  least  a  Innidred  million  can  ever  close  their 
gates  against  the  overfiow  of  the  population  of  an  over 
crowdwl  world. 


LEADING   ARTICLES  OF    THE  MONTH. 
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THE  GASCONS  OP  AUSTRALIA. 

Of  the  characteristics  of  the  Australians,  Mr.  Murray  has 
a  good  deal  to  sa}%  and  says  it  very  well.  The  Victorians, 
he  maintains,  are  the  Gascons  of  Australia;  and  he  tells 
the  following  characteristic  story  of  a  Victorian  at  ^Vest- 
minster  Abbey: — 

"An  old  friend  of  his  father's  was  his  cicerone  in  Lon- 
don and  took  him,  amongst  other  i)laces,  to  Westminster 
Abbey.  'Thei-e,  my  young  friend,'  said  the  Englishman, 
when  they  had  explored  the  noble  old  building,  'you  have 
nothing  like  that  in  Austi-alia.'  'My  word!'  said  the 
Colonial  export,  'no  fear!  You  should  just  see  the  Scotch 
church  at  Ballarat!'" 

AUSTRALIAN  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Mr.  Murray  questions  the  English  character  of  the  Aus- 
tralians, although  nothing  more  strikes  most  people,  in- 
cluding Americans,  than  the  fact  that  the  Australians  are 
really  Englishmen  under  a  milder  sky.    Mr.  Murray  says : — 

"  The  first  unescapable  belief  of  the  English  traveller  is 
that  the  Australian  is  a  transplanted  Englishman,  pure 
and  simple.  A  residence  of  only  a  few  months  kills  that 
opinion  outright.  Many  new  characteristics  i3resent  them- 
selves. To  arrest  one  of  the  most  noticeable — there  is  per- 
haps no  such  pleasure-loving  and  pleasure-seeking  people 
in  the  world.  Again,  there  are  more  theatres  and  more 
theatre-goers  to  the  population  than  can  probably  be  found 
elsewhere." 

Mr.  Murray  implies,  although  he  does  not  assert  it  in  so 
many  words,  that  the  real  religion  of  the  Australians  is  a 
worship  of  athletics.  The  worship  that  is  accorded  to  suc- 
cessful athletes  is  in  excess  even  of  the  populaiity  en- 
joyed by  Bob  Chambers,  of  Tyneside,  in  days  gone  by, 
or  by  Archer,  the  jockey,  in  more  recent  times  in  Eng- 
land. Yet  the  Australians,  although  given  to  the  worship 
of  athletes,  are  not  themselves  an  athletic  jjeople. 

"The  w-orship  of  athleticism  breeds  a  professional  or 
semi-professional  class,  but  it  is  surprising  to  note  how 
little  an  effect  it  has  upon  the  crowd  of  city  people  who 
join  in  all  the  rites  of  adoration." 

Mr.  Murray  believes  in  Federation — that  is  federation  of 
the  Australians ;  but  if,  as  he  seems  to  believe,  the  Sijdncij 
Bulletin  represents  the  inner  convictions  of  the  Austral- 
ian people,  federation  of  the  Australians  is  by  no  means 
likely  to  result  in  a  wider  system  of  federation  with  the 
English-speaking  people  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Murray  is  to  follow  this  paper  by  another,  which 
will  be  read  with  the  interest  naturally  excited  by  any 
one  who  is  fresh  from  the  scenes  which  he  describes,  even 
although  one  may  not  altogether  accept  his  sweeping  as- 
sertions as  to  the  trend  of  events.  Mr.  Adams  in  the  Fort- 
nightly takes  the  same  view,  but  much  more  strongly. 


MURAT  HALSTEAD  ON  BISMARCK. 

"The  most  potential  character  and  striking  figure  in 
history  since  Napoleon  I.  is  Prince  Bismarck."  This  open- 
ing sentence  epitomizes  Murat  Halstead's  article  on  "  Prince 
Bismarck,"  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  August.  Murat  Hal- 
stead  has  bivouacked  with  the  great  Teuton,  has  known 
him  personally,  nay  more,  has  uttered  tons  ?h of. s  pleasing 
in  the  ears  of  the  prince,  and  in  short  has  a  personal  point 
of  view  which  may  explain  what  might  otherwise  be 
deemed  an  excess  of  hero-worship. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  article  is  its 
sketch  of  the  cartoon-history  of  the  ex-Chancellor.  "It 
is  fortunate  for  Bismarck  that  he  has  been  idealized  in  his 
cai-icat\n"es ;  and  nowhere  has  pen  or  pencil  done  him 
more   flattering   justice  than   in    the  work    of  Wilhelm 


Scholz,  on  the  comic  paper  of  Berlin — the  Kladdera- 
dutfich.  A  collection  of  his  Bismarck  cartoons  fills  an 
attractive  volume.  It  was  the  humorous  grotesquerie  of 
Scholz  that  evolved  the  three  hairs  of  Bismarck's  bald 
head,  which  in  the  course  of  artistic  exaggeration  became 
so  famous  and  portentous.  In  a  few  of  the  eai'ly  draw- 
ings of  Bismarck  in  the  Kladderadatsch  he  appears  as  a 
strikingly  handsome  young  man  with  a  full  beard ;  and  in 
the  last  one,  the  prince,  holding  a  carpet-bag  in  his  hand 
and  attended  by  his  big  dog,  taking  his  leave,  hands  the 
three  hairs  to  the  humorous  embodiment  of  art,  as  he 
shall  not  want  them  in  the  country." 

There  are  a  dozen  well-selected  cartoons  reproduced  in 
the  Co.smojyolitan.  It  seems  strange  to  us  at  first  thought, 
as  Mr.  Halstead  remarks,  that  from  ISHO  on  until  the 
emperor  Napoleon  III.  withdrew  from  the  political  arena, 
he  was  always  represented  in  the  caricatures  as  superior 
in  importance  and  strength  to  Bismarck.  But  from  1870 
on  this  is  all  changed,  and  the  "  Iron  Chancellor  becomes 
the  mighty  man  who  sports  with  the  bun'  ns  that  crush 
others,  and  has  his  days  of  fulness  of  glory  and  power." 

Mr.  Halstead  is  all  but  vehement  in  his  protests  that 
Bismarck  has  not  been  consigned  to  oblivion.  "  The  old 
man,  with  his  big  hat  and  coat,  dog  and  stick,  stalking 
about  his  estate,  at  home  at  last  in  the  country,  and 
refusing  to  consent  to  the  abject  doctrine  that  he  must  be 
still  because  he  has  ceased  to  hold  the  scales  of  artificial 
power,  was  never  more  interesting.  It  is  an  error  to 
speak  of  his  downfall.  He  is  himself.  He  knows  how  he 
will  stand  in  history.  .  .  .  He  has  been  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  every  word  he  utters  will  be  heard  round  the 
world." 


THE  MAKING  OF  GERMANY. 

There  is  a  good  article  in  the  Quarfprly  Eevieiv  tor  July 
on  "The  Making  of  German j',"  which  is  interesting  not 
only  on  account  of  its  subject,  but  also  because  of  the  ideas 
which  it  suggests  as  to  what  is  needed  to  make  the  English- 
speaking  world,  w'hich  at  present  stands  almost  as  much 
in  need  of  unification  as  Germany  did  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  At  the  beginning  of  last  century,  Germany  was 
divided  into  three  hundred  sovereign  territories,  of  w-hich 
eighty  were  not  of  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  ex- 
tent. The  i-eviewer  asks,  how  has  the  chaos  become  cosmos 
which  now  exists  ?  What  creative  power  worked  this  mir- 
acle?    He  answers  his  own  question  as  follows: — 

"  The  primordial  fount  of  being  is  that  Logos,  Intellectus, 
Veruunft,  Reason,  which  is,  in  the  strictest  sense.  Divine. 
That  it  is  that  has  built  up  the  great  Teutonic  nation. 
The  political  unity,  so  recently  wrought  with  blood  and 
iron,  is  but  the  symbol  and  the  pledge  of  the  intellectual, 
the  moral,  the  spiritual  unity  achieved  by  thought.  It  is 
the  outward  visible  sign  of  the  national  consciousness 
which  has  been  called  into  existence  by  an  illustrious  suc- 
cession of  thinkers  from  the  days  of  Leibnitz  to  our  own 
day. 

"  The  real  makers  of  Germany  are  the  philosophers  and 
poets  at  whom  we  have  bi'iefly  glanced,  and  the  smaller 
men  who  sat  at  their  feet  and  disseminated  their  teach- 
ing. With  Leibnitz  the  line  of  'Ught  and  leading  '  be- 
gins. In  Lessing  we  salute  the  first  German  classic. 
Goethe  and  Schiller  create  a  literature  which  is  the  com- 
mon heritage  and  priceless  treasure  of  the  Fatherland, 
binding  it  in  intellectual  solidarity.  Kant  establishes  the 
ethical  unity  of  his  country  upon  the  adamantine  founda- 
tion of  the  transcendental  morality.  Hegel  supplies  the 
cohesive  doctrine  of  political  science,  and  exhibits  the  type 
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of  the  State  iu  which  the  men  of  action  were  to  complete 
the  unifying  work  of  the  men  of  tliought." 

AVheu  the  poets  and  philosophers  had  done  their  work 
Prussia  undertook  to  fulfd  their  prophecies,  and  Stein,  who 
was  dominated  by  the  idea  of  the  duty  which  men  owed 
to  their  country,  evoked  the  moral  force  wliich  imified 
Germany.     The  reviewer  concludes  as  follows : — 

" '  What  is  a  nation ? '  From  the  point  of  view  of  history, 
a  nation  is  the  development  of  a  race  by  various  processes 
of  expansion.  Cousanguinitj-  is  its  starting-p(Mnt.  Local 
contiguity,  community  of  language,  and  conmion  polit- 
ical institutions  are  conspicuous  among  its  actual  condi- 
tions. But  the  real  principle  of  its  unity  is  spiritual.  Con- 
sciousness is  realized  only  iu  corporate  existence.  No 
doubt  a  coiumon  religious  creed  aiul  cult  afford  the  best 
expression  of  that  connnunity  of  thought  and  will  which 
constitutes  a  nation.  The  'complete  union  of  Church  and 
State'  cannot  be  realized  iu  an  age  of  religious  disunity  such 
as  this.  And,  that  being  so,  the  best  substitute  for  it  is  a 
common  morality,  based  upon  the  only  p<jssible  foundation 
of  supersensuous  truth.  Such  a  morality,  if  not  capable, 
like  religion,  of  being  embodied  in  a  i)()lity,  and  in  outward 
acts  of  worship,  yet  permeates  the  manners  and  forms  the 
character  of  a  people.  Germany  possesses  it.  Germany 
possesses,  too,  a  common  tongue,  a  common  literature, 
common  traditions,  common  aspirations;  a  patriot  army 
where  every  man  must  serve  his  country  and  receive  the 
priceless  blessing  of  military  discipline;  political  institu- 
tions which  afford  orderly  expression  to  popular  sentiment, 
and  guarantee  to  all  a  rational  amount  of  individual 
freedom :  and  a  royal  house — true  kings  of  men — in  which 
the  national  life  is  centred  and  expressed.  This  is  what 
Germany — a  century  ago  so  chaotic  and  impotent — has 
now  become;  'whole  in  herself,  a  connnou  good'  to  her 
children;  a  bulwark  of  law  and  order  among  peoples 
given  over  to  anarchy  and  self-govermuent  by  the  basest; 
a  '  noble  and  puissant  nation.'" 


WILLIAM    II.    OF   GERMANY. 

The  original  conception  of  the  ruler  was  the  King,  the 
Kihiig  or  Kouni(j,  the  man  who  can;  and  the  present  Ger- 
man Emperor  seems  to  present  a  rare  and  remarkable 
case  of  social  atavism.  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  has  writ- 
ten in  the  Century  for  August  an  interesting  collection  of 
his  personal  impressions  and  opinions  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  work,  which  paper  cannot  by  any  euphemism,  how- 
ever, be  called  "  A  Sketch  of  the  First  Three  Years  of  his 
Eeign." 

The  entirely  eulogistic  tone  that  Mr.  Bigelow  assumes  in 
every  phase  of  his  subject  would  arouse  our  suspicious 
were  it  not  the  evident  object  of  his  article  to  combat  the 
adverse  reports,  many  of  them  utter  fabrications,  wliich 
have  been  called  fortli  by  the  wliolesome  innovations  of 
William  II.  As  for  the  great  and  undoubted  popularity 
of  the  Kaiser,  Mr.  Bigelow  ascribes  it  to  three  causes: 

"  First.  He  has  courage. 

"  Second.  He  is  honest. 

"Tliird.  He  is  a  thorough  German. 

"  If  the  whole  country  had  to  vote  to-morrow  for  a  leader 
embodying  the  qualities  they  most  desired,  their  choice 
would  fall  unquestionably  on  their  present  constitutional 
ruler.  Perhaps  the  virtues  I  have  specified  appear  com- 
inoni)lace,  and  will  bo  taken  for  granted  by  the  reader; 
but  an  emperor  nnist  be  conijiared  with  others  in  the 
same  trade.'' 

THE   EMPEROR   VNDERSTANDS   HIS  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Bigelow  considers  the  Kai.ser's  virtues  epitomized  in 
the  remark  of  a  friend,  "  Ho  has  a  genuine  Yankee  head 


on  him."  "Since  Frederick  the  Great,  no  king  of  Prussia 
has  understood  his  business  like  this  Emperor.  He  knows 
the  routine  of  tlie  public  offices  from  having  sat  on  office 
stools.  He  knows  what  material  development  means 
from  a  practical  inspec-tion  of  foundries,  mills,  shipyards, 
irrigiiting  works,  canals,  factories,  and  the  rest  of  the 
places  where  the  strength  of  a  nation  largely  disjilaj-s  it- 
self. He  knows  the  army  from  having  carried  a  knap- 
sack, obeyed  his  superiors,  and  worked  his  way  up  like 
the  every-day  Prussian."' 

THE    COXSTITUTIONAT.   POSITIOX   OF   THE   THRONE. 

With  a  candor  that  seems  to  be  one  of  his  marked  char- 
acteristics, William  made  before  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, shortly  after  ascending  the  throne,  a  declaration 
of  intentions.  '"I  am  far,'' said  he,  "from  wishing  to  dis- 
turb the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  peraianency  of  our 
constitutional  position  by  efforts  to  enlarge  the  royal 
prerogative.  The  present  rights  of  the  Crown,  so  long  as 
they  are  not  invaded,  are  sufficient  to  assure  the  amount 
of  monarchical  influence  required  by  Prussia,  according 
to  the  present  state  of  things,  according  to  its  position  in 
the  Empire,  and  according  to  the  feelings  and  associations 
of  the  people.  It  is  my  opinion  that  our  constitution  con- 
tains a  just  and  useful  distribution  of  the  co-operation  of 
the  different  political  forces,  and  I  shall,  on  that  account, 
and  not  merely  because  of  my  oath  of  office,  maintain  and 
direct  it." 

THE   EMPEROR   AS  A   SOLDIER. 

He  has  made  a  careful  study  of  modern  military  tactics, 
has  worked  his  way  along  in  the  regular  army,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  grand  autumn  manoeuvres  of  18S8 
took  a  cliief  part  in  the  handling  of  the  tremendous  corps 
during  the  seven  days  "  fighting"  in  an  unknown  country. 
Mr.  Bigelow  reproves  the  penny-a-liners,  and  more  re- 
sponsible people  too,  who  made  such  stock  of  the  natural 
mistake  occuri-ing  in  the  conduct  of  certain  of  the  move- 
ments. "  He  was  learning  to  use  his  great  military  ma- 
chine, and  every  German  f  jlt  better  at  hearing  that  their 
Kaiser  showed  talent  for  his  work.  What  if  he  did  mis- 
calculate the  exact  front  that  a  division  should  occupy  iu 
an  attack?  What  if  he  did  bring  his  cavalry  a  bit  too 
soon  upon  the  enemy's  infantry?  The  very  fact  of  his 
doing  so  on  this  occasion  was  the  best  assurance  that  it 
would  not  happen  in  real  war." 

In  stiviigtlKuing  his  boundaries,  the  peaceful  acquisition 
of  Heligoland  gave  to  Germany  what  Gibraltar  is  to 
Spain,  "and  much  more."  It  is  hard  even  with  pro- 
nounced Teutonic  sympathies  to  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Bigelow "s 
contemj)tuous  allusions  to  France,  "  snarling  over  Alsace- 
Lorraine,"  in  the  same  paper  that  he  attempts  to  justify 
William's  exhortation,  "Let  us  rather  lose  our  eighteen 
army  corps  and  forty-two  million  inhabitants  on  the  field 
than  give  up  a  single  stone  of  that  which  my  father  and 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  have  won." 

Before  he  had  been  a  year  on  the  throne,  the  Emperor 
had  a  bout  with  the  labor  problem,  and  i-eceived  per- 
sonally deputations  of  employers  and  striking  workmen. 
"He  si)oke  to  each  practically,  briefly,  sharply.  He  did 
not  pat  the  employers  on  the  back  and  order  the  work- 
ingmen  about  their  business,  nor  did  he  seek  to  curry 
favor  with  the  mob.  .  .  .  What  he  said  to  each  gave  no 
pleasure  to  eitlier,  but  spoken  as  it  was,  honestly  and  for 
the  good  of  both,  it  has  given  workmen  and  their  em- 
jiloyers  throughout  Germany  a  feeling  of  confidence  in 
the  Government  as  a  judge  in  matters  industrial."  The 
German,  too,  loves  a  "man  who  aint  afeard." 

Finally,  this  monarch  of  all  work  has  been  trying  his 
hand  at  reforming  educational  methods.     To  a  delegation 
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'of  university  professors  who  met  liim  in  1889,  he  said, 
"  The  more  thoroughly  and  energetically  the  people  under- 
stand histoiy,  the  more  clearly  will  they  understand  their 
position ;  and  in  this  way  they  will  be  trained  to  united 
feeling  in  the  presence  of  great  undertakings." 

To  his  many  solid  acquirements  the  Emperor  adds,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bigelow,  the  rare  accomplislnneut  of  being 
an  exceptionally  fine  after-dinner  speaker.  Mr.  Bigelow 
says  he  has  no  superior  in  Germany,  and  more  than  inti- 
xnates  that  he  would  hold  his  own  with  our  own  Depews 
and  Curtises. 


THE   CHILIAN    STRUGGLE. 

Ricardo  L.  Trumbull,  agent  of  the  Chilian  congressional 
■government,  makes  out  a  strong  case,  in  the  August 
Forum,  against  President  Jose  Manuel  Balmaceda.  The 
struggle  in  Chili  had  its  origin,  it  would  appear,  in  Bal- 
maceda's  attempt  to  sell  the  government  nitrate  beds  of 
Tarapaca  to  himself  and  company  as  buyers. 

BALMACEDA  THE  DICTATOR. 

As  the  constitution  does  not  permit  the  president  to 
succeed  himself,  and  as  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  project  that  his  successor  should  favor  the  scheme, 
Balmaceda  attempted  through  the  exercise  of  his  political- 
patronage  to  name  him.  His  first  move  was  to  dismiss 
his  cabinet,  during  a  recess  of  Congress,  and  replace  it 
with  one  composed  of  his  own  creatures.  Congress  when 
it  met  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  cabinet,  but  the 
president  insisted  on  maintaining  his  ministry.  It  then 
refused  to  pass  a  bill  authorizing  the  collection  of  taxes 
until  the  president  appointed  a  ministry  acceptable  to  that 
bo<ly.  To  which  obstruction  Balmaceda  gave  way  only 
temporarily.  The  new  ministry  which  was  formed  he 
obliged  to  resign  at  the  end  of  two  months.  Congress, 
which  had  just  assembled,  he  dissolved  and  named  another 
personal  cabinet. 

THE  STRUGGLE  IN  EARNEST. 

"  From  the  day  in  which  the  President  closed  Congress — 
the  5th  of  October,  1890 — lie  began  active  preparation  for 
his  coiq}-d''<^tat.  The  police  force  was  everywhere  dis- 
missed or  imprisoned.  Public  assemblies  were  broken  up 
by  his  police,  who  shot  down  the  citizens;  men  of  the 
highest  standing  were  imprisoned  without  cause ;  the  right 
of  public  meeting  was  taken  away."  In  order  to  give  his 
government  some  semblance  of  legality  he  abrogated  the 
electoral  laws  and  ordered  election  to  be  held  for  a  con- 
stituent assembly  in  order  to  reform  the  constitution, 
■"which,"  as  Senor  Trumbull  says,  "nobody  but  himself 
liad  violated."  The  citizens  of  Chili  rallied  to  the  suppoi't 
of  Congress,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  navy  without 
an  exception  offered  their  services.  All  the  leading  gen- 
erals and  many  of  the  other  officers  of  the  regular  anny 
also  went  over  to  the  side  of  Congress,  but  the  soldiery  as 
a  body  remained  in  the  hire  of  Balmaceda. 

THE  PARTY  OF  CONGRESS. 

Senor  Trumbull  in  conclusion  describes  the  resources 
and  strength  of  the  congressional  government  and  pleads 
forcibly  for  the  recognition  of  its  claim  to  belligerency. 
■"  Although  struggling  under  great  disadvantages,  the  party 
of  Congress  now  holds  the  territory  extending  from  the 
northern  boundary  of  Chili  to  the  29th  degree  of  south 
latitude.  This  territory  compi-ises  the  four  richest  prov- 
inces, constituting  one  half  the  teri-itory  of  the  Republic, 
and  yielding  two  thirds  of  the  yearly  revenue.  There  is 
a  regularly  established  government  in  the  form  of  a  junta 
composed  of  Don  "VYaldo  Silva,  vice-president  of  the  Sen- 
ate,   Don.R.Barros  Luco,  president  of  the   Chamber   of 


Deputies,  and  Don  J.Montt,  commander  of  the  navy. 
This  junta  has  been  organized  since  last  April,  ami  has 
a  regular  cabinet.  From  a  military  jjoint  of  view,  the 
congressional  government  is  certainly  as  strong  as  that  of 
Balmaceda.  It  has  a  well-disciplined  army  and  a  navy 
that  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  dictator.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  Congressional  party  is  an  organization 
sufficiently  regular  and  responsible  to  command  the  respect 
of  foreigners  as  well  as  of  Chilians.  It  maintains  com- 
mercial relations  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  It 
holds  in  peaceful  and  undisputed  possession  one  half  the 
territory  of  Chili,  yieliling  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
revenue  of  the  whole  country.  The  portion  of  Chili  under 
Congressional  control,  in  virtue  of  its  population,  its 
resources,  and  the  character  of  its  government,  is  entitled 
to  be  considered  a  state,  for  it  has  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  one." 


THE  NIHILIST  COLONY  IN  PARIS. 

J.  H.  Rosny's  article  on  "Nihilists  in  Paris,"  in  Har- 
jwr^s  for  August,  will  revolutionize  the  ideas  that  most 
people  have  of  the  Nihilist.  The  writer  has  visited  the 
homes  of  the  individual  refugees,  has  conversed  with  them 
on  their  life  and  their  wrongs,  and  returns  unscathed  to 
characterize  them  as  "good,  honest  men,  moved  by  an 
estimable  spirit  of  solidarity,  studious,  modest  in  their 
tastes,  men  whose  beliefs  rarely  reach  the  point  of  fanati- 
cism, although  they  have  shown  that  they  know  how  to 
die  like  heroes,  and  to  offer  their  lives  as  a  holocaust  to 
their  party." 

There  are  not  more  than  sixty  Nihilists  proper  in  the 
French  capital ;  they  live  in  the  quiet  secluded  southwest 
portion  of  the  city,  and  make  scanty  livings  through 
minor  journalistic  occupations,  book-keeping  etc.  Some 
of  them  have  done  fine  work  during  their  exile,  vide  "  La 
Russie  Politique  et  Sociale,"  by  Tikhomiroff,  Stepniak's 
"LaRussie  Soutferaine,"  and  many  translations  of  Tolstoi, 
Dostoievski,  and  others.  Their  work  is  interfered  with, 
even  in  such  innocent  directions  as  these  would  seem,  by 
the  exasperating  surveillance  constantly  exercised  by  the 
French  monchards  and  Russian  spies.  This  scrutiny  was 
doubled  after  the  assassination,  last  year,  of  General 
Seliverstoff  by  Padlewsky,  and  has  still  more  increased 
during  the  present  wave  of  Russophili.sm  in  France. 

Mr.  Rosny  scouts  the  notion  of  any  mj'sterious  and  terri- 
ble organization  existing  among  the  refugees.  He  stig- 
matizes the  reports  of  such  as  a  device  of  the  official 
press  to  arouse  popular  feeling  and  justify  government 
l^ersecution.  In  general,  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
government  procedure  against  the  refugees,  as  painted  by 
the  wi-iter,  have  anything  but  a  pleasant  savor. 

"  At  one  time  it  is  some  apocryphal  proclamation ;  at 
another,  a  report  of  revolutionary  lectures.  .  .  .  Then 
again, there  is  the  campaign  of  anonymous  letters,  of  forged 
letters  and  personal  denunciations.  The  letters  contain 
either  insults  which  are  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  one 
refugee  to  another,  or  fanciful  narratives,  or  pretended 
rendezvouses,  and  in  most  cases  calumnies,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  cause  the  refugees  to  distrust  one  another. 
The  mouchards  sometimes  act  directly.  They  speak  to 
the  Nihilists  and  declare  that  they  are  sick  of  the  business, 
or  else  that  they  want  to  take  vengeance  on  somebody ; 
then  they  mention  facts  connected  with  the  Russian  and 
French  police,  and  in  the  end  denounce  the  supposed 
traitors." 

A  NIHILIST  AT  HOME. 

Mr.  Rosny  describes  the  chief  of  the  refugees  personally ; 
and  some  exceedingly  strong  portrait-sketches  accompany 
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his  description.     Let  us  read  of  a  specimen  Nihilist  in  his 
lair. 

"  Next  we  will  visit  a  little  lodging  in  a  new  house  near 
the  Fare  de  Moiitsouris.  The  host  is  an  energetic  type  of 
the  grand  Russian.  His  blue  ej-es  are  lively,  his  features 
nervt»us,  his  forehead  surrounded  by  blond  hair.  This 
man  is  a  noble,  and  comes  of  a  rich  family,  many  of  whose 
members  have  held  eminent  offices.  By  his  conversion  to 
the  revolutionists  he  lost  his  position  as  a  naval  officer, 
together  with  considerable  inheritances,  and  is  now  poor 
and  an  exile.  For  a  short  while  he  had  a  brilliant  position 
in  Bulgaria  as  cliicf  of  the  flotilla ;  but  at  the  moment  of 
the  conspiracies  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  either  to 
abandon  the  government  or  to  take  severe  measures 
against  the  plotters,  and  so  sent  in  his  resignation  and 
returned  to  suffer  on  French  soil.  Thus  he  is  here  in  a 
corner  of  Paris,  with  a  wife  and  two  children.  Neither 
."journalism  nor  his  knowledge  as  an  electrician,  nor  his 
Russian  lessons,  suffice  for  his  sul)sistence.  I  remember 
with  emotion  one  icy  morning  in  January,  when  I. called 
at  his  lodging,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  him. 
"With  his  small  aristocratic  hands  he  took  the  coals  and 
threw  them  on  the  fire,  or  cut  up  \\ith  a  knife  a  little 
deal  box,  flie  fragments  of  which  quickened  the  flames. 
Meanwhile  he  told  me  about  companions  that  had  died  or 
been  hung,  sinister  and  mysterious  stoi'ies  of  the  unparal- 
leled tyranny  of  the  police  over  all  those  who  think  and 
reason  in  the  gi"eat  fatherland  of  the  Slavs.  His  child 
Avas  playing  with  us,  his  wife  served  us  with  sweet  per- 
fumed tea,  and  I  felt  infinitely  sad  in  thinking  that  he 
might  have  been  I'ich,  favored,  and  feted,  and  that  he 
had  sacrificed  all  this  rather  than  bow  beneath  the  yoke 
of  the  autocrat." 


NEW   YORK'S   ARAB   COUONY. 

In  New  York  there  is,  writes  Fom  Fels  Z\nn  Mcer,  a 
curious  colony  of  foreigners,  which  for  the  last  five  years 
at  any  rate  has  neither  increased  nor  diminished  in  num- 
bers, though  not  one  fourth  of  the  people  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  community  five  years  ago  live  there  at  the 
presen  moment.  Those  ■who  have  left  have  returned  to 
their  native  countrj' ;  indeed,  they  only  went  to  New  York 
to  make  money,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  attained  their  ob- 
ject turned  their  backs  on  the  great  city.  They  are  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Arab  Colony,  though  in  reality  they 
are  Syrians,  Armenians,  and  Turks.  The  "king"  of  the 
colony  is  a  ceilain  M.  Shrabel,  who  has  been  there  the 
longest,  and  who  intends  remaining  too.  His  possessions 
ai-e  said  to  be  as  gi-eat  as  those  of  half  the  others  put  to- 
gether, and  for  an  Arab  he  is  a  rich  man.  The  colony  is 
composed  of  .500  persons  who  have  settled  in  AVashington 
and  Greenwich  streets,  in  the  numerous  little  old  two- 
storied  houses  with  basements,  and  everywhere  dirt  is 
supreme. 

As  soon  as  a  colonist  lands  at  New  York,  he  goes  straight 
to  the  colony,  and  receives  a  hearty  welcome.  He  states 
what  money  he  has,  and  after  he  has  been  told  how  he 
must  behave  in  America,  he  is  conducted  to  a  merchant 
and  is  shown  how  he  can  invest  his  money  in  toys  and 
other  trifles.  He  is  then  provided  with  a  card  with  his 
New  Yf)rk  address,  and  that  he  may  begin  his  trade  at 
once  he  is  put  on  any  of  the  steamers  for  Brooklyn  or 
New  Jersey,  and  in  case  he  cannot  find  his  way  back,  he 
pr(Kluces  his  card  and  is  directed  accordingly. 

But  a  little  English  the  Arab  must  know  of  course.  If 
he  has  not  accjuired  it  liefore  his  arrival  in  the  New  AVorld, 
he  is  detained  a  few  days  at  New  York,  and  if  he  is  too 
stupid  to  learn  what  he  requires  to  know  he  stays  there 


altogether,  and  his  kinsmen  buy  him  American  dress  and. 
set  him  up  in  business  somewhere  about  Broadway.  If  he 
sticks  to  his  Oriental  dress,  his  wares  consist  of  crucifixes, 
rosaries,  jewel  boxes,  etc.  But  those  who  go  on  to  New 
Jersey  retain  their  Orientr.l  costinne.  They  make  success- 
ful hawkei-s,  and  will  mangle  their  English  and  Arabic 
for  an  hour  at  a  time  to  sell  som«  article.  "When  the  door 
is  shut  in  their  face,  they  knock  again  after  a  little  while 
and  apologize  so  humbly  that  no  one  has  the  courage  to 
tuiTi  them  rudely  away  again.  If  an  Arab  has  not  enough 
mone}'  to  start  his  business  independentlj',  he  sells  on  com- 
missi(m,  getting  ten  per  cent,  of  his  receipts  for  himself. 
But  the  sly  Oriental  soon  jx^rceives  how  matters  stand,  and 
takes  care  to  pocket  ten  per  cent.  more.  For  an  Arab  two 
or  three  thousand  dollars  is  a  fortune,  and  if  these  colo- 
nists are  at  all  lucky  they  can  make  it  in  five  or  six  years, 
when  they  invariably  return  to  their  owncountr}'.  They 
are  a  peaceful  people  in  general.  One  Aiab  doctor 
treats  the  whole  colony,  and  when  a  member  is  seriously 
ill  he  is  nursed  gratis  at  one  of  the  hospitals  of  the  town. 
At  an  early  age  the  children  begin  to  work.  First  they 
learn  ho^v  to  cook,  and  then  they  are  sent  out  as  peddlers 
in  the  streets. 


THE   AFRICAN    MADNESS. 
A  Political  Epidemic.         By  Max  Nordau. 

In  the  Asiatic  Q^tarterlij  for  July,  Max  Nordau  has  an 
article  entitled  "  Rabies  Africana :  The  Degeneration  of 
Europeans  in  Africa."  Nordau  declares  that  the  zeal  for 
annexing  African  territory  is  a  mental  epidemic,  which  is 
most  deadlj-  in  those  from  whom  mental  health,  wisdom, 
and  self-control  might  have  been  expected.  He  attributes 
this  mental  curse  to  two  causes:  the  hjpocrites  and  the 
cynics.  The  hypocrites  say  thej'  take  Africa  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  natives,  and  the  cynics  say  that  we  pocket  Africa 
for  our  o^^■n  profit.  Nordau  declares  that  the  only  Euro- 
pean culture  which  we  bring  to  the  African"is  rum,  and 
if  its  importation  was  forbidden  half  the  interest  in  Afri- 
can culture  would  disappear.  In  order  to  enable  them  to 
buy  strong  drink  they  have  to  work.  Why  should  the 
negro  work  harder  than  he  does  at  present?  Why  give 
him  a  taste  for  intoxicants  and  cotton  rags,  which  increases 
labor  from  which  he  is  at  present  enviably  free.  As  for 
the  preaching  of  Christianity  to  the  Africans,  Nordau 
thinks  that  manj^  of  them  are  capable  of  giving  lessons  in 
patience  and  toleration  to  more  than  one  of  the  European 
nations  who  want  to  civilize  them.  As  for  the  slave  trade, 
that  is  largely  due  to  the  Eui-opean  gree<l  for  ivory,  and 
its  suppression  is  rendei-ed  impossible  by  Em-ojiean  jeal- 
ousies. Leaving  the  hypoci'itcs  he  then  turns  to  the  cynics, 
and  asks  what  hope  they  have  of  ever  making  money  out 
of  their  possessions.  So  far  as  they  have  gone  at  present 
it  Avould  be  cheajier  for  the  taxpayer  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  African  soldiers  and  officials  and  keep  them  iu 
Europe.  Colonization  is  out  of  the  (juestion  in  tropical 
Africa: — 

"The  incer-tropical  countries  of  Africa  do  not  allow  of 
permanent  European  settlements,  industrial  operations, 
and  the  establishment  of  families.  A  German  traveller 
has  graphically  said:  'Where  thei-e  is  water  in  Africa,  and 
something  can  grow,  there  the  climate  is  miu'derous. 
AVhere  the  climate  is  healthy,  there  is  no  water,  and  noth- 
ing can  grow.' 

"The  most  virile  white  jieople  degenerate  in  hot  regions 
in  a  few  generations,  until  they  become  scarcely  more  than 
the  shadows  of  their  ancestoi*s,  if  they  do  not  die  out  en- 
tirely from  barreimess  and  disease.  Tliis  was  the  fate  of 
the  uoble  Vandals ;    as  Germanic  giants  they  conquered 
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Carthage  and  a  Imudred  years  later,  as  whining  weak- 
lings, they  were  driven  out  'oy  wretched  Byzantines.  The 
settlers  between  the  tropics  not  only  fail  to  advance  the 
civilization  which  they  have  brouglit,  btit  they  soon  have 
notliing  left  of  their  birthright  except  a  debased  language 
and  the  self-conceit  of  caste,  none  of  the  distinctive  phj-s- 
ical  or  iutelle'ctual  features  of  which  have  been  retained. 
The  equator  will  become  in  case  of  European  immigration 
a  fearful  caldron  for  human  flesh  to  melt  and  evaporate  in. 
It  will  be  a  revival  of  the  ancient  Moloch-worship.  The 
nations  of  the  temperate  zone  will  cast  a  portion  of  their 
children  into  the  jaws  of  the  fiery  furnace,  and  thus  man- 
age to  retain  room  for  the  remainder.  Of  the  selected, 
healthy,  robust,  and  cheerful  Europeans  in  Dar-es-Salaam 
two  out  of  three  were  ill ;  an<l  it  is  to  such  countries  that 
Europeans  are  to  go  as  colonists  who  belong  to  a  class  in 
which  Dr.  Kohlstock's  ideal  of  health  is  hardly  ever 
reached !  Those  mIio  preach  to  Europeans  the  advisabil- 
ity of  settling  in  Africa  can  only  have  one  object  in  view : 
to  rid  Europe  of  people  who  are  in  their  way ;  but  in  that 
case  it  would  be  more  honest,  and  hardly  more  cruel,  to 
embark  the  wretches  of  whom  it  is  desired  to  clear  Europe, 
and  to  scuttle  the  ships  on  the  high  seas.  Colonization  of 
the  intertropical  regions  of  Africa  with  the  white  man  can 
never  be  carried  into  effect.  If  the  schemes  should  suc- 
ceed in  enticing  Europeans,  the  lot  of  the  victims  cannot 
be  doubtful." 


HEREDITY    IN    MEN    AND   NATIONS. 
A  French  Dialogue. 

M.  L^on  Daudet  is  about  to  publish  a  book  imder  the 
title  given  above.  It  is  to  consist  of  three  dialogues  on 
no  less  a  subject,  appai-ently,  than  himian  life;  and  he 
has  given  one  of  these  dialogues  to  the  NouveUe  Rcvxie. 
The  first  part  of  it  appeared  in  the  Revve  for  June  15th; 
it  is  completed  in  the  number  for  July  1st. 

The  dialogue  is  conducted  by  an  artist,  a  doctor,  and  a 
soldier — intended,  doubtless,  to  t3'pify  the  man  of  sensa- 
tions, the  man  of  intellect,  and  the  man  of  action ;  and 
each  subject,  as  they  touch  it,  is  treated  to  some  extent 
from  the  three  points  of  view.  They  discuss  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  beginning  with  the  mind  and  the  effect  upon  it 
of  heredity  as  observable  in  individuals  and  nations. 
Traban,  the  doctor,  inclines  to  divide  people  into  two 
classes,  the  predestinate  who  have  been  cast  in  so  strong 
a  mould  that  from  birth  to  death  they  scarcely  change, 
and  varying  with  them  the  direct  inheritance  of  one 
special  set  of  ancestors;  this  type  should  be  looked  for 
by  preference  in  i-enxote  and  isolated  districts  where,  if 
those  conditions  have  prevailed  for  many  generations,  it 
will  usually  be  found  that  the  inhabitants  have  not  only 
a  ph3'sical  but  a  moral  resemblance  to  each  other ;  hence, 
of  course,  by  development  national  characteristics.  To 
this  other  class  of  mankind  he  gives  the  name  of  T>?'.sa- 
tiles.  These  are  the  complex  natures  in  which  many 
currents  of  heredity  meet,  and  who,  being  impelled  to  give 
expression  to  each  in  turn,  pass  through  amazing  trans- 
formations of  character.  Eveiy  one  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  in  children  the  phases  of  physical 
resemblance,  first  to  one  parent  and  then  to  another, 
through  which  they  pass.  The  attentive  observer  will, 
probably,  often  have  noted  some  corresponding  moral 
change. 

NATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  discussion,  carried  on  with  interest,  leads  naturally 
to  a  classification  of  the  predominant  qualities  of  the 
leading  European  races.  Traban  declares,  as  the  scientific 
man   is  bound  to  do,  that  between  English,  French,  and 


German  there  can  be  no  question  of  superiority,  but  only 
of  diffei'ence.  Some  excellent  definitions  of  the  prevailing 
chai-acteristics  of  the  three  races  follow. 

The  German  subjective  love  of  theory  and  the  abstract 
is  contrasted  with  the  objective  English  devotion  to 
experiment  and  the  real.  The  two  currents  are  traced 
through  the  science  and  history  of  both  nations,  and  then 
we  get  this  description  of  the  French : — 

"  We  have  the  highest  intelligence  in  Europe.  We  are 
the  intellectual  race,  and  we  might  be  capable  of  assimi- 
lating the  two  antipodes  of  subjective  and  objective  if  we 
had  as  much  attention  as  we  have  lucidity ;  if  we  were  as 
persevering  as  we  are  clear.  We  understand  more  quickly 
than  others,  but  we  don't  know  how  to  use  our  victory.. 
A  Frenchman  has  an  ide.^.  He  is  quickly  tired  of  it.  He 
does  not  realize  it.  Successors  are  all  tired  of  the  ideas 
of  their  predecessors,  and  France  is  the  country,  I  wont 
say  only  of  Euroi^e,  but  of  the  Universe,  in  which  there 
is  the  greatest  waste  of  ideas.  Then  we  have  too  much 
sentiment.  W3  are  always  placing  ourselves  at  the  mor- 
ally conventional  point  of  view.  AVe  do  not  see  events  as: 
they  are.  We  judge  them  o\itside  the  plane  of  the  real  in 
accordance  with  some  current  ideal  of  goodness  or  of  use- 
less generosity  which  spoils  the  best  conceptions".  We  are 
of  the  'It-can't-be-because-it-should-not-be'  order  of  mind. 
The  English  saj',  'It  is,  therefore  it  must  be.'  Alas  for 
the  habit  of  basing  our  judgment  upon  final  causes,  and 
for  the  love  of  allegory  which  are  the  tried  curses  of  our 
race. " 

WHAT  IS  GENIUS. 

The  question  of  heredity  is  not  abandoned  \A'ithout  touch- 
ing on  the  great  problem  of  genius.  The  definition  of 
"divine  folly"  is  to  Traban  wholly  inapplicable.  Folly 
implies  disorder ;  genius  is  before  all  things  a  co-ordination 
of  the  powers  of  thought,  it  implies  coherence  and  method. 
"The  genius  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  which  the  images  are 
always  well  ordered;  the  madman  is  mere  broken  glass 
in  which  bits  of  color  may  be  found." 

The  individual  whom  we  name  a  "genius"  represents  an 
accumulation  in  one  person  of  all  the  qualities,  defects, 
aptitudes,  and  aspirations  of  an  entire  familiar  series. 
The  point  at  which  all  the  various  strains  of  heredity  run 
into  one  another  may  be  called  the  point  of  genius.  It 
ought  to  occur  in  every  family  within  a  given  period. 
Women  play  an  innnense  part  in  this  hereditary  descent, 
handing  on  their  instincts,  often  undeveloped,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  of  mothers,  till  at  last  a  son  is  born 
in  whom  the  unopened  buds  of  his  mother's  inherited  fac- 
ulties suddenly  stupefy  the  world  by  bursting  into  blossom. 
Experience  having  been  once  given  to  these  accumulated 
powers  of  a  family,  the  strain  is  crossed,  and  ages  may 
pass  before  another  similar  accumulation  has  been  stored. 
These  theories  may  be  taken  as  the  reader  pleases,  to 
account  for  the  general  theory  as  to  the  mothers  of  great 
men,  and  also  for  the  fact  that  genius  is  not  often  trans- 
mitted in  immediate  descent. 

Heredity  is  far  from  being  the  only  subject  discussed  in 
M.  Leon  Daudet's  suggestive  dialogue.  These  extracts 
must  be  taken  only  as  a  sample  of  its  matter.  It  may  be 
added  that  they  do  scant  justice  to  its  manner. 


CONVICTS  IN  NEW  CALEDONIA. 
The  worst  fears  of  Australians  with  regard  to  the  spread 
of  the  French  convict  system  through  the  Pacific  are  fully 
justified  by  the  facts  recorded  in  the  NouveUe  Revue  for 
July  in  an  anonymoijs  article  on  fin  de  siecle  penal  servi- 
tude. The  result  of  the  law  of  1854,  by  which  the  condi- 
tions of  convict  settlement  in  New  Caledonia  were  fixed, 
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seems  to  have  been  a  most  dangerous  failure.  Men  and 
■noinen  coming  from  the  criminal  and  brutal  classes  are 
allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to  take  up  the  best  land  of 
the  colony.  They  marry  and  reproduce  their  degraded 
types.  They  ai-e  subject  to  mere  mockery  of  supervision. 
Those  who  have  not  the  liberty  of  independent  settlement 
escape  at  a  rate  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pro- 
foundly disquieting  for  their  respectable  neighbors,  even 
with  so  large  an  area  of  disturbance  as  the  Pacific  Ocean 
before  them. 

''In  1881  the  Minister  of  Marine  complains  that  of  7000 
men,  without  counting  those  who  have  been  set  free,  only 
SCO  were  available  for  the  construction  of  roads.  The 
whole  of  the  remainder  wander  more  or  less  where  they 
choose,  live  as  they  please,  ride  and  drive  freely  under 
the  pretext  of  working  at  concessions  or  of  being  in  pri- 
vate service.  There  is  no  more  discipline.  In  1880  there 
■were  from  600  to  700  who  had  permanently  escaped ;  and 
in  1889  the  figure  had  reached  800." 

The  most  desperate  characters  are  precisely  those  who 
most  frequently  escape ;  and  if  many  of  their  deeds  resem- 
ble the  examples  given  in  this  article  the  French  Colony 
of  Noiunea  can  only  be  described  as  a  stain  upon  the 
nineteenth-century  civilization.  No  wonder  the  Federal 
Council  of  Australia  has  thought  it  well  to  memorialize 
the  Imperii.1  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  growing 
French  influence  in  the  New  Hebrides. 


JACK  TAR  UNDER  GOOD  QUEEN  BESS. 

In  the  English  Historical  Review  for  July  there  is  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  the  Royal  and  Marine  Navy 
under  Elizabeth.  It  gives  a  curious  picture  of  the  way 
the  British  navy  has  come  into  existence.  The  State  did 
not  hesitate  to  prohibit  the  use  of  meat  on  three  days  of 
the  week  in  order  to  develop  the  fishing  industry,  which 
was  the  nursei-y  of  seamen  in  those  days.  Piracy  in  those 
days  had  almost  attained  the  dignity  of  a  recognized  pro- 
fession. In  1.5fi3  there  were  four  hundred  known  pirates 
in  the  four  seas,  including  among  them  many  men  of 
good  family.  Ten  years  later,  when  these  gentlemen  had 
pillaged  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  embassy,  nine  hundred  of 
them  were  captured,  of  whom  only  three  were  hanged. 
The  Elizabethan  war-ship  was  a  very  cranky  vessel  indeed. 
It  was  kept  from  capsizing  by  a  gravel  ballast,  of  which 
the  reviewer  says: — 

"  It  was  seldom  changed,  and,  becoming  soaked  with 
bilge  water,  draiuings  from  beer  casks,  and  the  general 
waste  of  a  ship,  was  a  source  of  injury  to  the  vessel  and 
of  danger  to  the  health  of  the  men.  The  "cook-room," 
a  solid  structure  of  brick  and  mortar,  was  built  in  the 
hold  on  this  ballast,  and  in  that  position,  beside  making 
tlie  ship  hot  and  spoiling  the  stores,  was  a  frequent  cause 
of  fire." 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  the  ships,  they  were 
sometimes  threescore  years  in  active  service,  while  one, 
the  St.  Michael,  rode  the  waters  for  nearly  one  himdred 
years.  The  Royal  William,  built  in  1670,  was  not  bro- 
ken up  until  1813.  The  chief  danger  which  the  sailors  of 
those  days  had  to  face  was  not  the  storms  of  the  sea,  but 
the  scurvy  and  other  diseases  caused  by  bad  food  and 
worse  sanitation.  In  the  expedition  of  1559  two-thirds  of 
the  men  employed  perished  for  want  of  food ;  old  oil  and 
fish  casks  were  used  for  the  storage  of  beer.  Elizabeth 
pinched  the  Navy,  as  many  of  her  successors  have  done 
since.  Hawkins,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  Navy  and 
superintendent  of  the  building,  equii)ping,  and  repairing 
of  ships,  lamented  to  Cecil  that  there  was  no  man  living 
who  had  so  careful,  so  miserable,  so  unfortunate,  and  so 


dangerous  a  life.  There  is  hardly  any  time  left  to  serve 
God  and  to  satisfy  man,  so  great  was  the  business  of  the 
oflSce  and  the  trouble  and  the  distrust. 

"  In  1.588  she  made  Howard  and  Drake  pay  out  of  their 
owii  pockets  for  the  wine  and  arrowroot  supplied  to  the 
dying  sailors  at  Plymouth,  but  her  own  bill  for  Gascony 
wine  alone  in  the  preceding  year  was  some  £1'2.000." 

The  pay  of  a  Lor<l  High  Admiral  a  day  in  the  Ai-mada 
j-ear  was  £3  6s.  8d.,  and  the  pay  of  the  sailor  was  10s.  a 
month,  and  a  preacher  received  from  £2  to  £3  per  month. 

The  naval  estimates  for  the  six  years  after  the  Armada 
varied  from  £.54,000  to  £26,000  per  annum.  The  cost  of 
building  the  largest  ship  in  the  navy  in  1.561  was  £3788, 
and  her  stone  shot  cost  6d.  apiece.  These  vessels  carried 
4.50  seamen,  .50  gunners,  and  200  soldiers,  considerably 
more  than  the  complement  of  a  first-class  ironclad  of 
to-day  which  costs  a  million  sterling.  The  heaviest  anchor 
weighed  30  cwt.,  and  a  man-of-war  usually  carried  from 
ten  to  twelve  of  them.  The  article,  which  is  by  Mr. 
Oppenheim,  is  full  of  curious  details,  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  the  successors  of  the  sea  kings  who 
established  the  supremacy  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Good 
Queen  Bess. 


A  PLEA  FOR  CO-OPERATION. 

The  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  laments 
that,  "  There  are  now  hundreds  of  thousands  of  English- 
men who  possess  no  interest  in  the  soil  of  England.  Boi'n 
in  the  slums  of  our  cities,  and  receiving  the  wages  of 
precarious  hired  labor ;  transferring  their  service  indiffer- 
ently from  the  casual  emploj-er  of  to-day  to  another  the 
day  following;  without  permanence  of  tenure,  it  mat- 
ters not  to  them  who  owns  the  soil:  their  lot  is  that  of 
aliens  and  strangers  in  their  fatherland,  and  patriotism 
is  a  word  without  meaning  to  them.  Two  nations  are  in 
our  midst:  the  social  fabric  is  divided  against  itself. 
For  many  centuries,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  sys- 
tem of  payment  by  wages,  instead  of  industrial  co-oper- 
ation, there  have  been  competition  and  opposition;  instead 
of  industrial  peace  there  has  been  warfare;  instead  of 
union  discord ;  and  in  place  of  common  interest,  reciprocal 
distrusts  and  class  hatreds.  It  was  not  so  in  Medieval 
England.  In  those  times  the  sei'f  and  the  tenant  of  the 
soil,  though  bound  each  to  his  manor,  so  that  he  could 
not  leave  it  without  payment  of  a  penalty,  was  yet  sui"e 
of  a  permanent  possession  and  interest  in  the  strips  of 
land  which  he  tilled.  He  could  not  be  dispossessed  of 
that  heritage:  it  was  his  inalienable  birthright." 

If  the  Middle  Ages  come  not  back,  the  conditions  of  the 
past  cannot  be  I'estored,  but  something  can  be  done 
towards  remed3'ing  the  evils  of  modern  times  by  restoring 
something  of  that  feudal  relationship. 

"  Nothing  will  so  reatlily  obliterate  the  bitter  memories 
of  the  past,  allay  the  hostilities  of  the  present,  and  lessen 
or  prevent  enormous  and  deplorable  waste  of  labor  force 
in  the  future,  as  the  establishment  of  a  com^nunity  in 
profits,  and  the  extension  of  distributive  co-operation 
into  the  fields  of  productive  industry." 

After  explaining  various  systems  of  profit-sharing  in 
France  and  at  home — there  are  eighty-one  j)rofit-sharing 
firms  in  France,  fort}' -eight  in  England,  and  twenty-one 
in  the  United  States— he  suggests  that  "those  employei-s 
who  doubt  the  efficacy  of  profit-sharing  could  very  easily 
give  the  scheme  a  limited  trial  by  admitting  a  nucleus  of 
picked  workmen  tt)  a  share  in  the  profits,  with  a  view  of 
afterwards  extending  the  favor  to  others.  These  work 
men  would  Ix-conie,  as  they  have  been  in  France,  a  whole- 
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some  influence,  leavening  and  quickening  the  rest,  who, 
attracted  bj-  the  superior  advantages  of  position,  would 
seek  to  qualify  themselves  for  admission  into  the  favored 
inner  circle.  A  bonus  in  hand  is  an  object-lesson  that 
must  illuminate  the  most  obscure  perceptions.  Very 
little  supervision  would  be  necessary  in  a  shop  where 
there  exists  such  a  select  body  of  workmen,  having  a 
direct  intei'est  in  the  profits  of  the  firm." 

Profit-sharing,  however,  is  only  a  half-way  house;  co- 
operation is  the  means  by  which  the  end  is  to  be  obtained. 

The  reviewer  says : — 

"The  net  wages  of  the  working  class  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  after  deducting  i"ent,  rates,  etc.,  are  estimated 
at  £350,000,000  at  least.  The  vast  bulk  of  this  passes 
through  the  hands  of  shopkeepers.  Assuming  that  "iy^ 
per  cent,  only  were  saved  by  substituting  co-operative 
stores  for  i-etail  shops,  the  amount  gained  would  be  £20,- 
500,000  per  annum.  Such  a  saving  continued  for  fifteen 
yeai'S,  and  invested  each  year  at  5  per  cent.,  would  be 
sufficient  to  employ  all  the  working  men  in  the  nation. 
Again,  assiuning  one-half  the  annual  drink  bill  of  the 
working-class  section  of  the  nation  were  saved,  that 
would  amount  to  £30,000,000.  A  few  such  years  of  sav- 
ing would  render  workmen  their  own  employers. 


A  PROPOSED    EXPEDITION  TO    THE  NORTH   POLE. 
Dr.  Nansen  Describes  the  Route  and   His  Plans. 

Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  who  is  about  to  undertake  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Noi-th  Pole  for  the  Norwegian  government, 
describes  in  the  August  number  of  the  Forum  the  route 
which  he  proposes  to  take  and  the  means  he  will  adopt. 
He  is  led  to  believe  from  his  investigations  that  there  is 
a  constant  current  running  across  the  polar  regions  from 
the  sea  north  of  the  Siberian  coast  and  Bering  Strait 
into  the  sea  between  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland.  His 
plan  is  to  seek  an  entrance  to  this  current  on  the  side 
where  it  runs  northward  from  Siberia  and  let  it  carry 
him  across  the  unknown  regions.  He  submits  several 
proofs  in  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  current :  the 
drift  of  the  Jeanette  between  latitudes  Tl''  and  TT'',  and 
pieces  from  the  wreck  found  on  the  southwest  coast  of 
Greenland  three  years  after  the  vessel  had  sunk ;  a  pecu- 
liar shaped  "throwing  stick"  similar  to  those  used  only  in 
Alaska,  and  driftwood  evidently  from  the  coast  of  Siberia 
and  from  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  found  also  on 
the  Greenland  coast ;  and  the  unusual  thickness  of  certain 
cakes  of  ice  observed  in  the  Greenland  seas,  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  had  come  from  beyond  the  polar 
regions. 

To  overcome  known  obstructions  and  to  meet  possible 
emergencies.  Dr.  Nansen  proposes  to  construct  a  ship  so 
strong  that  it  can  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  polar  ice, 
the  vessel  to  be  just  large  enough  to  carry  provisions  for 
t  velve  men  for  five  j'ears,  besides  the  necessary  coal.  "It 
shall  have  an  engine  strong  enough  to  give  a  sjieed  of  six 
knots  and,  besides,  it  shall  have  full  rig  for  sailing.  The 
most  important  feature  of  the  ship  will  be  that  she  shall 
be  built  on  such  lines  as  will  give  her  ihe  greatest  power 
of  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  floe-ice.  Her  sides 
must  not  be  perpendicular,  as  those  of  ships  generally  are, 
but  must  slojje  from  the  bulwarks  to  the  keel ;  or,  to  use 
a  sailor's  expression,  her  '  dead  rise  '  must  be  made  great, 
so  that  the  floes  shall  get  no  hold  of  her  when  they  are 
]jressed  together  but  will  glide  downward  along  her  sides 
and  under  her,  thus  tending  to  lift  ker  out  of  the  water." 
Common  light  boats  will  be  taken  along  for  use  in  the 
possible  emergency  of  the  ship's  being  crushed.     Dr.  Nan- 


sen is  hopeful  that  the  voyage  can  be  successfully  made 
inside  of  two  j^ears  after  the  start. 

A  Foolhardy  Venture,  says  General  Greely. 

General  Greely,  commander  of  the  recent  Greely  Arctic 
Expedition,  in  a  reply  to  the  feasibility  of  Dr.  Nansen's 
plan  in  the  same  number  of  the  Forum,  thinks  that  the 
proposed  voyage  is  foolhardy  and  does  not  believe  that 
Nansen  will  succeed.  The  plan  seems  to  him  to  be  based 
on  fallacious  ideas  as  to  the  physical  conditions  within 
the  polar  regions.  The  articles  which  are  purported  to 
have  come  from  the  wreck  of  the  Jeanette  he  contends- 
have  never  been  identified.  The  testimony  of  Commo- 
dore Melville,  the  only  living  officer  of  the  Jeanette,  is 
produced  in  support  of  the  belief  that  the  articles  in  ques- 
tion did  not  come  from  that  vessel.  It  is  further  noted, 
that  if  the  articles  were  really  from  the  Jeanette,  the 
nearest  route  would  have  been  not  across  the  North  Pole 
but  by  way  of  Smith  Sound — hundreds  of  miles  shorter. 
Granting,  then,  that  the  alleged  Jeanette  relics  are  genu- 
ine it  does  not  follow,  Mr.  Greely  argues,  that  Nansen, 
if  he  struck  the  current,  would  pass  within  several  hundred 
miles  of  the  North  Pole. 

As  to  the  indestructible  ship,  writes  General  Greely 
with  a  slight  touch  of  sarcasm,  "  it  is  certainly  a  most 
desirable  structure  for  Dr.  Nansen,  who  proposes  to  enter 
Bering  Strait,  where,  as  he  admits,  'ships  caught  in  the 
ice  drift  northward  and  often  disappear  forever. '  Out  of 
the  two  score  or  more  ships  which  have  been  completely 
beset  by  the  pack  to  the  north  of  Bering  Strait,  he  will 
find  it  difficult  to  name  one  which  has  ever  reappeared, 
or  one  from  which  the  whole  crew  has  escaped.  Dr.  Nan- 
sen appears  to  believe  that  the  question  of  building  on 
such  lines  as  will  give  the  ship  the  greatest  power  of  resis- 
tance to  the  pressure  of  the  ice-floe  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly and  satisfactorily  solved,  although  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  for  this  end  by  the 
seal  and  whaling  companies  of  Scotland  and  Newfound- 
land. So  well  built  as  regards  lines  and  strength  was  the 
Proteus  of  St.  Johns,  that  she  was  once  beset  in  heavy 
ice  off  Labrador  and  for  thirty  days  was  completely  out 
of  water;  but  she  succumbed  immediately  to  the  heavy 
floes  of  Smith  Sound." 

And  finally :  "  Arctic  exploration  is  sufficiently  credited 
with  I'ashness  and  dange  in  its  legitimate  and  sanctioned 
methods,  without  bearing  the  burden  of  Dr.  Nansen's 
illogical  scheme  of  self-destruction." 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  FOR  THE  POOR. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  August,  Miss  Octavia 
Hill  has  the  first  place  with  an  article  entitled  "  Our  Deal 
ings  with  the  Poor."  The  note  of  it  is  her  desire  to  link 
the  special  work  of  visiting  the  homes  of  the  people  with 
family  life.  She  says  that  her  workers,  ahnost  without 
exception,  prefer  work  in  her  houses  to  any  other  sphei'e 
whatever.  "  There  is  never  a  year  that  we  do  not  increase 
the  number  of  houses  under  their  charge. "  The  growth  of 
her  work,  however,  first,  by  the  uncertainty  of  dividends, 
and,  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  her  fellow- 
workers  who  qualify  for  real  management,  is  limited. 
They  can  collect  the  rents,  but  they  cannot  govern.  Paid 
inspection,  she  thinks,  is  a  mockery,  so  she  suggests  that 
those  who  really  love  and  care  for  the  poor  should  "  put 
themselves  in  touch  with  the  homes  of  the  people  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  official  botlies  on  the  other,  as  to  be- 
come an  ever-present,  all-pervading,  informal,  but  most 
active  body  of  volunteer  inspectors,  instinctively  noticing, 
truly   recording,   and  regularly  communicating  through/. 
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recognized  centres  ^nth  the  officials?  And  should  they  not 
also  jjorforin  this  oflice  for  or;^anized  volunteer  agencies, 
as  well  as  for  those  establishod  by  law?  So  that  at  once 
the  Poor  Law  and  the  School  Board,  the  Sanitary  Aid 
and  the  M.  A.  B.  Y.  S. ,  the  Invalid  Children's  Society,  and 
many  others,  should  have  visitors  attached  to  every  small 
district  in  the  jjarish." 

The  establishment  in  Southwark  of  the  "Women's  Uni- 
versity settlement  suggested  to  her  the  desirability  of  draw- 
ing u])  a  sketch  of  such  district  visiting  as  would  meet  the 
moflern  want.  Her  plan  is  that  visitors  do  many  kinds  of 
things  for  a  few  people,  antl  not  one  thing  for  many  peo- 
ple, and  she  would  make  the  visitor  a  kind  of  bishop  for 
the  few  people  under  her  charge  in  a  small  district.  She 
would  begin  by  collecting  their  savings  from  door  to  door. 
By  this  means  she  would  establish  an  easy  and  natural 
means  of  iuti'oduction,  from  which  she  would  build  up  a 
close  acquaintance,  and  become  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  them  and  the  guardians,  the  school  Board,  the 
8auitary  Aid  Committee,  and  the  vestry.  If  once  you 
liave  got  a  wise  and  loving  heart  established  in  close  jier- 
sonal  relations  with  a  small  number  of  families,  you  have 
got  an  an-angement  capable  of  being  utilized  to  almost 
any  extent.  Such  visitors  might  do  many  things.  They 
might  obtain,  sometimes,  the  management  of  the  houses 
themselves,  which  would  enable  them  to  have  power  as 
"well  as  influence.  They  could  establish  a  Neighborhood 
Guild,  wherein  the  inhabitants  of  a  given  locality  could 
luiite  together  to  raise  the  standard  of  physical,  moral, 
and  artistic  condition  of  streets  and  houses.  They  might 
help  their  poorer  f i-iends  to  improve  their  temporal  pros- 
])erity  by  schemes  of  co-operation. 

Miss  Hill  repudiates  all  idea  of  making  a  radical  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  people.     All  that  she  proposes  is: — 

"  It  is  but  a  feeble  effort  to  bring,  according  to  the  spec- 
ial need  of  the  moment,  one  human  being  into  near  touch 
with  others  in  their  homes;  to  lead  the  new  and  wiser 
thinkers  of  to-day  to  occupy  themselves  not  with  the  prob- 
lems pondered  on  in  the  study,  but  with  individuals  in 
their  homes  and  daily  life.  AVhat  the  result  of  such  in- 
tercourse will  be  must  depend  wholly  on  what  our  visit- 
ors are  and  what  their  flocks  are,  and  this  umst  vary  iu- 
iinitely." 


THE    JOHNS     HOPKINS     UNIVERSITY. 

In  the  August  Cosmoj/olifat).  "The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity" is  the  subject  of  a  c-haracteristic  essaj'  by  President 
Daniel  C.  Oilman,  than  whom  no  one  represents  better  all 
that  the  most  luiicjue  of  American  universities  stands  for. 
A  momunent  of  the  beneliceiK-e  of  a  single  man,  it  quietly 
began  its  existence  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  already 
ranks  among  the  very  foremost  of  the  world's  great  cen- 
ters of  higher  education. 

"More  evident  than  any  other  purpose,"  saj's  President 
frilman,  "was  the  purjjose  of  development.  Acorns,  not 
oaks,  were  to  be  planted.  Germs  that  came  from  Harvard 
and  Yale,  from  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  from 
Ithaca;  germs,  too,  fnmi  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  fi-om 
German}'  and  France,  W(>re  here  to  be  cultivated. "  Experi- 
ence had  taught  the  wisdom  of  a  "modest,  tentative, 
gradual  unfolding  of  the  scheme  of  the  University. 
Hence,  tlu;  foundation  at  Baltimore  began  without  foi-m- 
ulas  and  luk-s,  without  decrees  of  the  facuUy  or  trustees, 
without  regulations,  and  yet  with  that  which  was  more 
binding  than  any  code — the  unanimous  recognition  of 
certain  clear  and  definite  principles  in  respect  to  the 
methods,  the  duties,  and  the  possibilities  of  a  new  univer- 
sity.    From  the  beginning  until  now  the  Johns  llojjkius 


University  has  been  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  its  own — call 
it,  if  you  please,  the  geniua  loci — which  has  animated  its 
leading  trustees,  its  principal  teachers,  its  most  successful 
scholars.  It  would  be  difficult  to  define  or  describe  this 
academic  spirit.  Some  may  say  that  it  is  materialized. 
But  certainly  all  ^^•ho  have  occujiied  the  chairs  of  advanced 
instruction  have  slujwn  the  qualities  of  leadership,  devotion 
to  dutj-,  love  of  intellectual  exertion  and  inquiry,  delight 
in  watching  and  helping  the  development  of  character, 
and  a  sense  of  resijousibility  for  the  maintenance  of  truth 
and  the  destruction  of  error." 

But  one  faculty,  that  of  philosophy,  or  the  liberal  arts, 
has  been  installed  at  the  Johns  Hopkins ;  but  a  second, 
that  of  medicine  and  surgery,  will  be  founded  so  soon  as 
the  financial  situation  admits  of  it.  Perhaps  the  truly 
university  si)irit  prevailing  at  this  institution  is  best 
evinced  in  tlie  care  bestowed  on  the  granting  of  the  two 
degrees  with  which  she  honors  her  successful  students — a 
conscientiousness  particularly  valuable  in  these  days  of 
iuflateil  and  cheapened  university  pajier.  The  one  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  bestowed  after  a  normal  course  of 
three  years,  and  is  supposed  to  mark  the  acquirement  of  a 
liberal  eilucation,  and  to  terminate  the  college  course  pro- 
per. Much  stress  is  laid  on  this  separation  of  the  collegiate 
department  from  the  later  university  course,  in  which  far 
greatei"  latitude  is  given  to  the  kind  of  work  and  the  way 
it  is  done.  The  .second  degree  is  that  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy, for  which  a  minimum  period  of  study  of  three  j"ears 
is  required.  The  winning  of  this  degree  is  no  easj-  matter. 
"  One  gi-eat  subject,  like  chemistrj',  physics,  Greek,  historj-, 
must  occupy  the  student's  attention,  and  there  must  also 
be  two  subordinate  and  related  subjects.  In  the  subor- 
dinate subjects  written  examinations  must  be  passed.  On 
some  t]ie;ue  connected  with  the  principal  subject  a  thesis 
must  be  written,  presenting  the  writer's  own  thoughts, 
or  the  result  of  his  own  observation  and  work.  If  this 
thesis  is  accepted,  the  examination  proceeds,  fii*st  in  pri- 
vate, and  afterward  before  all  the  chief  instructors.  With 
their  approbation  only  is  the  candidate  promoted." 

President  Gilman  shows  that  the  Johns  Hopkins  was. 
in  a  quiet  and  modest  way,  one  of  the  pioneei's  in  practical 
miiversity  extension  work,  and  that  from  its  foundation 
there  have  been  regular  courses  of  popular  lecttires,  the 
xisefulness  of  which  would  have  been  gi'eatly  increased 
had  not  the  limited  seating  capacities  of  the  halls  necessi- 
tated the  turning  awav  of  hundreds. 


THE  RISE  OF  CHAUTAUQUA. 

By  the  Editor  of  the  Chautauquan. 

It  is  the  germination  and  first  shoots  of  the  "Chautau- 
qua idea"  that  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Flood  describes  in  the 
August  number  of  his  magazine  under  the  title  "Old 
Chautauiiua  Daj's." 

The  Chautau(iua  settlement  was  founded  sixteen  j'eare 
ago  by  Dr.  John  H.  Vincent  and  Lewis  Miller,  and  these  two 
gentlemen  are  to-day  the  Chancellor  and  President  respect- 
ively of  the  Chautauiiua  Literaiy  and  Scientific  Circle. 
As  Dr.  Flood  saj^s,  "It  was  a  cosmopolitan  meeting  of 
Christian  people  .  .  .  held  in  Western  New  York.  They 
had  taken  text-books,  and  with  teachers  had  gone  into  a 
throve  to  study  sacred  geography,  pedagogy,  the  mission 
of  the  Christian  Church,  the  sciences,  ami  moral  reforms. 

"  It  was  a  freak  of  genius  to  pass  by  great  cities  and 
large  towns  with  spacious  halls,  to  leave  great  trunk  lines 
of  railway  and  wander  over  a  lake  twenty  miles  long  to 
break  gi'oimd  in  a  grove  which  was  twenty  miles  from 
the  nearest  city  and  some  fifteen  miles  from  the  nearest 
line  of  railway,  to  begin  a  movement  for  popular  educa- 
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tion  which  was  to  spread  over  all  the  world;  but  'wisdom 
is  justified  of  herchiMreu,'  aud  meu  ofteu  build  better 
than  tliey  kuow.  John  H.Vincent  aud  Lewis  Miller  were 
dominated  by  au  unseen  influeuce  to  select  the  spot  which 
the  world  has  learned  to  kuow  as  Chautauqua. 

"  The  primary  basis  of  the  meetiugs  was  to  be  education, 
and  all  were  to  be  invited,  whatever  the  social  grade  or 
religious  belief. 

"The  way  of  its  founders  was  not  by  any  means  smooth. 
First,  the  people  had  to  be  induced  to  come  and  pay  the 
gate  receipts.  "The  people  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  did  not 
come;  the  denizens  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  gave  no  heed." 
It  was  the  country  and  town  people  of  Chautauqua  County 
who  pitched  their  tents,  erected  cottages,  and  laid  the 
temporal  foundations  of  this  new  religious  Mecca. ' 

"  More  important,  too,  than  at  first  sight  appears,  was  the 
question  as  to  amusements.  Some  of  the  very  orthodox 
thought  it  impious  that  boating,  bathing,  fishing,  numerous 
lectures,  and  the  like  should  go  on  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  park  representing  the  country  of  Palestine.  But 
it  was  a  prime  object  of  Chautauqua  to  show  that  legiti- 
mate amusements  could  be  used  foi-  pastime  and  recreation 
and  to  elevate  the  taste,  without  becoming  a  dissipation. 

"There  was  a  painful  need  of  such  a  lesson  to  check  the 
tendency  of  all  the  churches  towards  a  mode  of  life  that 
was  growing  too  severe  and  v^■as  i-epelliug  young  people 
while  it  was  weakening  the  influence  of  the  Church  over 
them.  To  the  caricaturist  aud  humorist,  Frank  Beard, 
Chautauqua  owes  much  of  lier  success  in  this  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  part  of  her  woi-k." 

Dr.  Flood  gives  some  interesting  sketches  of  the  men 
interested  in  Chautauqua's  early  work,  aud  he  describes 
with  naive  frankness  the  diplomatic  quirks  in  liis  invita- 
tion to  and  capture  of  Pi-esideut  Grant,  whose  presence 
at  the  August  meeting  of  1ST.5  gave  such  prestige  to  Chau- 
tauqua. 

"Chautauqua,"  he  concludes,  "is  to  be  known  and  per- 
petuated in  the  '  New  Chautauqua  Days, '  not  so  much  b}' 
men  as  by  the  two  great  organizations  we  have  character- 
ized, the  Chautauqua  Assemblies  and  the  Chautauqua  Liter- 
ary and  Scientific  Circle,  \.o  which  multitudes  now  point 
and  say,  'These  are  the  capstones  which  have  been  laid 
with  joy  in  every  land  under  the  sun.'  " 


A  PLEA  FOR  CLASSIC  EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  opening  article  of  the  second  number  of  the  Noii  velle 
Hcvuc  for  July  is  signed  by  the  name  of  Michel  KatkofT, 
and  by  that  alone  would  command  attention.  Nor  can  it  l)e 
said  to  lose  its  value  for  the  majority  of  readers  by  tlic; 
fact  that  it  is  not  now  published  for  the  first  time.  Euro- 
pean readers  of  the  Russian  press  are  few,  aud  the  general 
l)ublic  will  not  be  affected  by  this  knowledge  that  the  elo- 
quence to  which  Madame  Adam's  organ  thus  gives  a 
second  voice  has  ah'eady  done  its  woi'k  iu  Russia  by 
contributing  to  confirm  the  Czar  iu  the  principles  it  advo- 
cates. The  arguments  are,  of  course,  not  new,  but 
eloquence  is  alwaj's  new,  and  the  supporters  of  classic 
secondary  education  iu  France  may  willingly  welcome 
this  enforcement  of  their  views.  M.  Katkoff  adopted  M. 
Reuau's  theory  of  eilucatiou,  that  what  is  required  is  not 
so  much  instruction  as  awakening.  Life  is  coming;  it 
will  bring  insti'uctiou  to  the  miud  ^\liich  has  been  well 
prepared 

"  School  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  work  at  the  progress 
of  science,  iu  which  to  carry  out  researches,  to  make  dis- 
coveries, to  profess  courses  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  place  in 
which  to  briug  up  children  so  that  thej-  shall  ariive  at 
maturity  of  the  mind  at  the  same  time  as  maturity  of 


l)ody,  and  be  rendered  apt  for  science  as  well  as  for  all 
serious  intellectual  activity." 

Looking  to  this  aim  of  secondary  education,  Katkoff 
was  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  achieved  by  the  classic 
method  than  by  the  attempt  to  ci-ani  modern  information 
into  the  unformed  mind.  Sj^eaking  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
he  said:— 

"These  languages  alone,  in  their  indissoluble  union, 
possess  all  the  qualities  which  render  it  possible  to  con- 
centrate upon  them  the  work  of  5"oung  minds  on  the  way 
towards  maturity,  aud  to  reap  a  I'ich  return  for  expended 
effort.  Not  only  do  they  unite  all  the  conditions  necessary 
to  the  wholesome  and  normal  exercise  of  the  intellectual, 
faculties,  but  they  give  the  same  faculties  also  abundant 
nourishment." 


RECANTATION  OF  MALTHUSIANISM. 
Mrs.   Besant's  Change  of  View. 

The  prediction  made  long  ago  that  Mrs.  Besant  would 
die  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic 
Chui'ch  seems  to  be  progressing  towards  its  fulfilment.  In 
the  old  days  she  never  made  a  secret  of  the  fact  that  to 
her  there  were  only  two  logical  systems  in  the  world — 
Atheism  and  Catholicism.  Between  her  and  the  Catholic 
religion  there  were  two  barriers ;  the  first  was  her  materi- 
alism aud  the  second  her  Malthusianism.  Of  the  two  the 
second  was  the  most  insuperable  obstacle.  "When  she  gave 
up  her  materialism  and  became  Elisha  to  Madame  Blavat- 
sky's  Elijah,  and  substituted  Theosophy  for  Atheism,  her 
belief  in  the  limitation  of  families  seemed  likely  still  to 
afford  her  an  adequate  safeguard  against  the  atti-actions 
of  Rome.  "VYe  learn,  however,  from  the  current  number 
of  Lucifer  that  Malthusianism  has  followed  materialism 
into  the  limbo  of  no  longer  credible  fallacies.  In  the  ar- 
ticle characterized  by  her  customary  intrepidity  and  lu- 
cidity, Mrs.  Besant  explains  her  latest  change  of  front. 
Her  Malthusianism,  she  maintains,  sprang  directly  from 
her  materialism,  and  when  her  materialism  went  by  the 
board  her  Theosophical  principles  insisted  upon  a  consider- 
ation of  her  views  as  to  the  limitations  of  families.  Speak- 
ing of  her  struggle  to  popularize  Malthusianism,  the  suffer- 
ing and  tlie  persecution  which  she  suffered  in  consequence, 
she  says: — 

"  No  one  save  myself  will  ever  know  what  that  trial  cost 
me  in  pain :  loss  of  children,  though  the  judge  said  that 
my  atheism  alone  justified  their  removal,  loss  of  friends, 
social  ostracism,  with  all  the  agony  felt  by  a  woman  of 
pure  life  at  being  the  butt  of  the  vilest  accusation.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  the  passionate  gi-atitude  evi- 
denced by  letters  from  thousands  of  pool-  married  women — 
many  from  the  wives  of  counti-y  clergymen  aud  poor 
curates — thanking  and  blessing  me  for  showing  them  how 
to  escape  from  the  veritable  hell  iu  \^■hich  they  had  lived. 
I  believed  that  Man  was  the  outcome  of  purely  jjliysical 
causes,  instead  of  their  master  and  creator." 

She  did  not  then  grudge  the  price  which  seemed  to  her 
the  ransom  of  these  poor  women.  She  has  now,  however, 
come  to  believe  that  this  was  a  mistake,  being  due  to  her. 

"  I  had  brought  a  material  cure  to  a  disease  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  of  material  origin.  But  how  when  the 
evil  was  of  subtler  origin,  and  its  cau.ses  lay  not  in  the 
material  plane?  And  how  if  the  remedy  set  up  new  causes 
for  future  evil,  only  drove  in  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
while  iutensifying  the  virus  hi<ldeu  out  of  sight?  Tliat 
was  the  new  problem  set  for  solution  when  Theosophy  un- 
rolled the  story  of  man,  told  of  his  origin  and  his  destiny, 
aud  showed  the  true  relation  between  his  past,  his  present, 
and  his  future. 
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"For  what  is  man  in  the  light  of  Theosophic  truth?  He 
is  a  spiritual  intelligence,  eternal  and  uncreate,  treading 
a  vast  cycle  of  human  experience,  born  and  reboi-n  on 
earth  millennium  after  millennimn,  evolving  slowly  into 
the  Ideal  Man.  He  is  not  the  product  of  matter  but  is 
encased  in  matter ;  and  the  forms  of  matter  with  which  he 
clothes  himseK  are  of  his  own  making.  For  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  will  of  man  are  creative  forces,  and  these 
forces  are  exercised  bj-  man  in  every  act  of  thought ;  thus 
he  is  ever  creating  round  him  thought-forms,  moulding 
subtlest  matter  into  shape  by  these  energies,  forms  which 
persist  as  tangible  realities  for  those  who  have  developed 
the  senses  whereby  they  are  cognizable.  Now  when  the 
time  for  rebirth  into  this  earth-life  approaches,  these 
thought-forms  pass  from  the  mental  to  the  astral  plane, 
and  become  denser  through  the  building  into  them  of  as- 
tral matter ;  and  into  these  astral  fonns  in  turn  are  built 
the  molecules  of  physical  matter,  which  matter  is  thus 
moulded  for  the  new  body  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
intelligent  and  volitional  life  of  the  previous,  or  of  many 
previous,  incarnations.  So  does  each  man  create  for  him- 
self in  veritj^  the  form  wherein  he  functions,  and  what  he 
is  in  his  present  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  his  own  cre- 
ative energies  in  his  past. 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  this  view  of  man  will  effect 
the  neo-Malthusian  theory.  Physical  man  in  the  pres- 
ent being  largely  the  result  of  mental  man  in  the  past, 
complicated  by  the  instincts  physically  transmitted  and 
arising  from  the  needs  of  the  physical  body,  and  being 
only  the  tool  or  medium  wherethrough  the  true  self  works 
on  the  physical  plane,  all  that  man  needs  to  do  is  to  keep 
his  tool  in  the  best  working  order  for  his  highest  purposes, 
training  it  in  responsiveness  to  the  impulses  of  the  noblest 
that  is  in  him.  Now  the  sexual  instinct  that  he  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  brute  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
human  misery,  and  the  satisfaction  of  its  imperious  crav- 
ings is  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  trouble  of  the  world. 
To  hold  this  instinct  in  complete  control,  to  develop  the 
intellectual  at  the  expense  of  the  animal  nature,  and  thus 
to  raise  the  whole  man  from  the  animal  to  the  human 
stage,  such  is  the  task  to  which  humanity  should  set  itself. 
The  excessive  development  of  this  instinct  in  man — far 
greater  and  more  constant  than  any  brute — has  to  be  fought 
against,  and  it  will  most  certainly  never  be  lessened  by 
easy-going  self-indulgence  within  the  marital  relation,  any 
more  than  by  self-indulgence  outside  it.  It  has  reached 
its  present  abnormal  development  by  self-indulgence  in 
the  past,  all  sexual  thoughts,  desires,  and  imaginations 
having  created  theii-  appropriate  thought-forms,  into  which 
have  been  wrought  the  brain  and  body  molecules  which 
now  give  rise  to  passion  on  the  material  plane.  By  none 
other  road  than  by  that  of  self-control  and  self-denial  can 
men  and  women  now  set  going  the  causes  which  on  their 
future  return  to  earth-Ufe  shall  build  for  them  bodies  and 
brains  of  a  higher  type.  The  sooner  the  causes  are  started 
the  sooner  the  results  will  accrue ;  from  which  it  follows 
that  Theosophists  should  sound  the  note  of  self-restraint 
within  man-iage,  and  the  restriction  of  the  mni'ital  rela- 
tion to  the  i)erpetuation  of  the  race.  Such  is  the  inevita- 
ble outcome  of  the  Theosophic  theory  of  man's  nature,  as 
inevitably  as  neo-Malthusianism  was  the  outcome  of  the 
Materialist  theory.  Passing  from  Materialism  to  Theoso- 
phy,  I  must  pass  from  neo-Malthusianism  to  what  will  be 
called  asceticism,  and  it  is  right  to  state  this  clearly,  since 
my  name  has  been  so  long  and  so  jml)licly  associated  with 
the  other  teaching.  I  have  i-efused  either  to  print  any 
more,  or  to  sell  the  copyright  of ,  the  'Law  of  Population,' 
so  that  when  those  that  have  passed  beyond  my  control 
have  been  disi>osed  of  by  those  who  bought   them,   no 


more  copies  will  be  circulated.  I  only  lately  came  to  this 
definite  decision,  for  I  confess  my  heart  somewhat  failed, 
me,  at  the  idea  of  withdrawing  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
poor,  so  far  as  I  could,  a  palliative  of  the  heart-breaking- 
misery  under  which  they  groan,  and  from  the  married 
mothers  of  my  own  sex,  the  impulse  to  aid  whom  had  been 
my  strongest  motive  of  action  in  1S77,  a  protection  against 
the  evils  which  too  often  wreck  their  lives  and  bring  many 
to  an  early  grave,  worn  old  before  even  middle  age  has 
touched  them.  Not  until  I  felt  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
neo-Malthusianism  teaching  was  anti-Theosophical  would 
I  take  this  step :  biit,  having  taken  it,  it  is  right  to  take  it- 
publicly,  and  to  frankly  say  that  my  fonner  teaching  was. 
based  on  a  mistaken  view  of  man's  nature,  treating  him 
as  the  mere  product  of  evolution  instead  of  as  the  spirit, 
intelligence,  and  will  without  which  evolution  could  not- 
be." 


CARDINAL     MANNING'S     BOYHOOD. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  illustrated  interviews  which  ap- 
pear in  the  Strand  Magazine  for  July  is  devoted  to  Cardi- 
nal Manning.  The  article  is  illustrated  by  photographs 
of  the  interior  of  the  Cardinal's  palace  at  Westminster. 
The  interviewer  gives  the  following  account  of  the  do- 
mestic chapel  and  its  relics: — 

"  The  domestic  chapel  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  din- 
ing-room. Through  a  little  ante-apartment,  where  the 
vestments  are  kept,  and  past  a  small  confessional  exqui- 
sitely carved  in  oak,  the  door  of  the  chapel  is  opened,  and 
the  rays  of  light  stream  through  the  windows  on  to  a  sim- 
ple altar.  Here,  in  a  glass  case,  is  the  mitre  of  white 
silk,  to  which  the  gold  trimming  still  clings,  worn  by  St. 
Thomas  ii  Becket,  whilst  in  the  residence  at  Sens.  At 
another  corner  is  a  relic  of  St.  Edmund.  There  are  seats 
on  the  green  baize  benches  for  a  dozen  worshippei-s ;  the 
gilt  chair  once  used  by  the  Cardinal  is  in  the  centre,  with 
a  black  knee-cushion  richly  worked  with  flowers.  The 
relics,  one  of  the  most  precious  collections  in  the  kingdom, 
are  preserved  in  a  case  at  the  far  end.  They  are  a  sight- 
of  rare  beauty — wonderfully  carved  specimens  of  Gothic 
work  in  ivory,  elaborate  gold,  silver,  and  silver-gilt  work. 
Amongst  the  most  precious  of  them  all,  contained  in  a, 
piece  of  crystal,  is  a  fragment  of  the  column  against  which 
our  Lord  was  scourged;  and  set  in  a  silver  and  enamelled 
shrine  are  three  small  pieces  of  dark  wood,  resembling^ 
ebony,  round  which  are  engraved  the  words:  'Behold  the 
wood  of  the  cross  on  which  our  Saviour  was  hung. '  " 

The  following  is  the  cardinal's  account  of  the  routine  of 
his  present  working  day : — 

"  Every  day  brings  a  multitude  of  letters.  I  Ofien  them 
all  myself.  Many  I  reply  to,  and  the  remainder  keep  two 
secretaries  busy  all  day,  and  then  thej'  are  by  no  means 
finished.  I  have  a  long,  long  day  myself.  At  seven  I  get 
up,  and  oft-times  do  not  go  to  bed  until  past  eleven — 
working  all  the  time.  My  dinner  is  early,  at  1.30,  and 
tea  comes  round  at  7  o'clock.  Newsx)apers'?  I  manage  to 
get  through  some  of  the  principal  ones  every  day.  Of 
course.  I  only  'skim'  them  over,  but  I  make  a  point  of 
reading  the  foreign  news." 

The  interviewer  then  succeeded  in  eliciting  the  following 
reminiscences  of  his  boyhood  from  the  Cardinal: — 

"Well,  if  you  want  me  to  talk  nonsense,  I  will  say  that 
it  is  a  long  way  back  to  remember,  for  I  am  eighty-three, 
but  I  spent  my  childhood  at  Totteridge.  As  a  boy  at 
Coombe  Bank,  Christopher  Wordsworth,  late  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  Charles  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
were  my  playfellows.  1  frankly  admit  that  I  was  very  mis- 
chievous.   The  two  Wordsworths  and   I   conceived  the 
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wicked  intention  of  robbing  the  vinery.  The  door  was  al- 
ways kept  locked,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  enter 
through  the  roof.  There  was  a  dinner-party  that  day, 
and  there  ivere  no  grapes.  This  is  probably  the  only  case 
on  record  where  three  future  bishops  were  guilty  of  larceny. 
Were  we  punished?  No,  we  were  discreet.  We  gave  our- 
selves up,  and  were  forgiven. 

"I  was  always  fond  of  riding,  shooting,  boating,  and 
cricketing.  I  well  remember  that  with  the  first  shot  from 
my  gun  I  killed  a  hare.  That  shot  was  nearly  the  means 
of  preventing  me  from  ever  becoming  eighty-three.  My 
father's  gamekeeper  was  with  me  at  the  time,  and  he  was 
a  very  tall,  heavy  fellow,  with  a  tremendous  hand.  When 
he  saw  the  hare  fall,  he  brought  that  same  huge  hand 
down  on  my  back  with  all  his  might,  and  a  hearty  'Well 
done.  Master  Henry !'  His  enthusiasm  nearly  knocked  me 
out  of  the  world.  My  shooting  inclinations,  however,  once 
nearly  ruined  the  family  coach — in  those  days,  you  know, 
we  used  to  have  great  cumbersome,  uncomfortable  vehicles. 
I  had  a  battery  of  cannons,  and  my  first  target  was  the 
coachhouse  door.  One  of  these  formidable  weapons  car- 
ried a  fairly  weighty  bullet.  Well,  I  hit  the  door— the 
bullet  went  clean  through,  and  nearly  smashed  the  panel 
of  the  coach. 

"  I  went  to  Harrow  when  I  was  fourteen,  and  remained 
there  four  years.  I  fear  I  can  tell  you  but  little  about  my 
cricketing  days.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  'our  side'  won, 
but  alas !  in  the  three  matches  I  played  in  against  Eton 
and  Winchester  at  Lords  we  were  beaten  every  time.  I 
certainly  scored  some  runs,  but  their  total  is  forgotten. 
Then,  as  a  boy,  I  was  very  fond  of  wood-carving,  and  the 
principal  articles  of  home  manufacture  were  boats.  I 
made  many  of  them,  and  as  a  lad  they  used  to  constitute 
my  birthday  present  to  my  youthful  companions.  After 
I  had  reached  manhood  I  found  my  stock  of  small  river  craft 
unexhausted,  so  I  would  give  them  away  to  my  friends  as 
small  mementos  of  my  boating  days." 


ART    AND    NATURE. 

In  the  two  pleasant  and  sympathetic  articles  which  M. 
V.  Cherbuliez  contributes  to  the  successive  numbers  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  July,  he  has  a  siibject  old  as 
the  hills,  delightfully  familiar,  yet  also  delightfully  varied. 
For  what  is  there  that  is  not  included  under  the  heading 
of  Art  and  Nature?  All  man  is  there  and  all  his  works, 
his  weakness,  his  strength,  his  achievements,  and  his 
dreams.  Beyond  his  dreams  also  lies  that  which  is  not 
man,  but  which  interests  him  by  the  reflections,  more  or 
less  clearly,  more  or  less  vaguely,  caught  upon  the  record- 
ing mirror  of  his  consciousness.  M.  Cherbuliez  therefore 
does  not  want  for  matter,  but  with  occasional  excursions 
as  if  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  trying  his  hand  on  it,  into 
the  limitless,  he  confines  himself  mostly,  in  the  lucid  and 
symmetrical  methods  to  which  readers  of  M.  G.  Valbert 
have  become  accustomed,  to  the  endeavor  to  formulate 
an  answer  to  the  question  with  which  he  sets  out. 

WHAT  IS  ART  GOOD  FOR? 

This  is  answered  briefly:  What  are  the  special  needs 
in  human  nature  to  which  art  responds?  Man  has  felt 
the  need  of  art  so  strongly  that  from  the  earliest  times  he 
has  never  been  without  it.  Before  Greeks  could  write, 
their  poets  sang;  the  savage  who  has  not  yet  learned  the 
use  of  the  plough  has  invented  a  tambourine ;  in  the  caves 
of  prehistoric  hunters  the  picture  of  the  reindeer  is  found 
roughly  sketched  on  the  weapons  with  which  he  was 
killed.  Why?  What  is  it  that  man  seeks?  What  is  the 
inward  hunger  which  these  efforts  of  his  appease?    How 


account  for  the  "disinterested  interest"  which  all  races 
and  most  individuals  reckon  amongst  the  elements  of  life? 
It  is  not  the  love  for  the  beautiful,  for  art  comprises  the 
comic  and  the  terrible ;  it  is  not  its  instructive  value — where 
is  the  moral  of  a  cannibal  dance?  Nor  can  any  explana- 
tion which  is  assignable  to  one  only  of  the  fine  arts  be 
accepted,  for — though  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  the 
rest  may  have  each  its  sjDecial  votaries  who  will  give  a 
special  reason  for  their  taste — beyond  them  all  there  is  art 
itself.  They  are  but  individual  developments  of  a  uni- 
versal truth. 

FROM  A  SONG  TO  A  CATHEDRAL. 

The  first  duty  then  of  the  "  SKsthetician"  is  to  find  a 
definition  of  art  which  shall  include  all  its  manifestations 
and  can  be  applied  with  equal  justice  to  a  comedy  of 
Molifere's,  a  symphony  of  Beethoven's,  a  statue  by  Michel 
Angelo,  or  a  study  of  still  life  by  Snyders.  The  relation 
of  a  song  to  a  cathedral  must  be  established  before  we 
can  pass  to  the  further  questioti  of  the  relation  of  both  to 
ruan.  The  first  characteristic  which  M.  Cherbuliez  insists 
upon  as  common  to  all  the  arts  is  that  they  are  sciences 
destined  wholly  and  solely  to  give  pleasure.  He  dwells 
on  the  hard  and  serious  labors  of  the  artist,  who  must 
spend  his  life  in  learning,  and  at  the  end  can  never  feel 
that  he  knows,  and  continues :  "  These  sciences  so  pain- 
fully acquired,  so  laboriously  exercised,  do  not  serve  to 
render  men  either  wiser  or  better,  to  help  them  in  their 
needs,  nor  to  add  to  their  comfort ;  they  propose  to  them- 
selves no  other  aim  than  to  procure  for  us  joys  of  a  special 
kind  which  we  might,  it  seems,  easily  do  without,  and 
which  appear  yet  more  necessary  than  daily  bread  to  the 
man  who  is  capable  of  feeling  them.  Art  is  a  luxury. 
Suppress  all  the  pictures,  all  the  statues,  all  the  poems, 
there  would  not  be  a  grain  less  in  the  fields ;  suppress  a 
single  industry,  and  the  world  would  feel  that  its  comforts 
had  been  attacked.  But  art  is  of  all  luxuries  the  most 
intimately  bound  up  with  civilization.  The  man  who  does 
without  it,  whatever  may  be  the  refinement  of  his  virtues 
or  his  views,  is  a  barbarian." 

QUALITIES  COMMON  TO  ALL  ART. 

The  first  of  the  qualities  which  belongs  in  common  to 
all  arts,  and  separates  the  pleasure  that  is  derived  from 
them  from  other  pleasures,  is  that  they  can  be  enjoyed 
without  possession;  the  interest  that  they  awaken  is  im- 
personal. The  next  is  that  they  must  assume  the  con- 
crete form  of  expression.  They  are  opposed  to  abstrac- 
tions; intention  counts  for  nothing,  but  it  must  have  a 
definite  form  before  it  becomes  art.  Hence  all  arts  consist 
of  a  set  of  signs,  and  the  power  of  the  artist  is  in  propor- 
tion to  his  mastery  of  the  signs,  with  which  he  has  to 
produce  the  subject-matter  borrowed  from  nature.  For 
another  of  the  common  properties  of  the  fine  arts  is  that 
all  without  exception  take  from  nature  the  realities  of 
which  they  off'er  but  an  image.  Their  image  is  not  an 
imitation.  It  is  far  better  a  selection  which  implicates 
the  personality  of  the  artist.  Several  sections  of  the  first 
article  are  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  these  principles 
in  the  various  arts,  and  adds  to  his  definition  of  a  work 
of  art  this  further  quality  that  it  is  the  only  form  of 
pleasure  which  addresses  itself  at  once  to  the  entire  man, 
and  appeals  no  less  to  his  eyes  and  ears  than  to  his  soul, 
no  less  to  his  reason  than  to  his  senses.  Finally  he 
resumes  many  charming  and  discursive  pages  in  this 
sentence: — 

"Every  work  of  art  is  a  composed  and  harmonious 
image  of  which  nature  or  human  life  has  furnished  the 
original,  in  which  there  is  at  once  both  more  and  less 
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than  in  the  model,  and  which  pleases  us  equally  by  the 
reality  that  we  find  in  it  and  the  reality  that  we  miss." 

WHY  NOT  GO  STRAIGHT  TO  NATURE? 

But  if  it  is  from  nature  that  the  artist  takes  his  models 
and  obtains  his  inspirations,  why,  since  nature  belongs  to 
us  all,  and  is  as  much  at  our  service  as  at  his,  do  we  not 
dispense  with  his  mediation  and  do  for  ourselves  that 
which  he  does  for  us?  It  is  not  that  we  are  without 
imagination.  The  second  article  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  human  imagination  and  the  power  which  it  has  to 
appreciate  the  charms  and  to  respond  to  the  agitations  of 
nature.  But  the  answer  to  the  question  is  reserved  for  a 
further  paper,  which  is  promised  for  the  next  number  of 
the  Revve.  M.  Cherbuliez  has  not  disdained  to  use  his 
novelist's  craft,  and  to  break  the  thread  at  a  point  where 
the  continuation  will  be  watched  for  with  special  interest. 


A  GREAT  ENGLISHWOMAN. 
Madame  Bodichon,  by  Madame  Belloc. 

In  the  Enr/lishwoman'' s  Eeviexv  (new  series)  for  July 
15th,  Madame  Parkes  Belloc  says: — 

"  By  the  death  of  Madame  Bodichon  the  Englishwomen 
of  this  generation  have  lost  the  woman  to  whom,  more 
than  to  any  other,  they  owe  the  great  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  their  position  and  opportunities.  It  is 
f oui'teen  years  since  she  was  struck  down  with  the  attack 
of  paralysis  which  removed  her  from  the  active  world  of 
London,  and  fourteen  years  is  almost  a  generation 
where  the  upspringing  of  new  minds  and  new  memories 
has  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  time  to  place  upon 
record  what  she  was  in  her  youth  and  middle  age. 

"  She  started  with  certain  great  advantages,  being  the 
granddaughter  and  daughter  of  well-known  members  of 
Parliament.  Barbara  Leigh  Smith  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Benjamin,  eldest  son  of  William  Smith,  who  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  Parliamentary  seat,  and  was  himself  a 
most  keenly  intelligent  and  interesting  man.  When  I 
was  first  brought  into  close  intimacy  with  Barbara  Leigh 
Smith  in  1846,  the  Crimean  struggle  had  just  been  won. 
She  was  then  a  beautiful,  active  girl  of  nineteen,  ardent  in 
every  social  cause,  and  whose  years  from  1846  to  1851 
were  to  her  bright  with  the  light  of  dawn. 

"  It  was  in  1854  that  she  began  her  work  by  collecting 
in  a  pamphlet  all  the  laws  specially  relating  to  women,  a 
pamplilet  very  thin  and  insignificant  looking,  but  destined 
to  prove  the  small  edge  of  the  wedge  which  was  to  change 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  law.  The  importance  of  her  social 
relations  brought  the  subject  before  influential  men  con- 
nected with  the  society  for  the  amendment  of  the  law ; 
Jjord  Brougham  and  Mr.  George  Hastings  took  up  the 
question  actively;  meeting  after  meeting  was  held;  bill 
after  bill  attemjrted  to  be  carried  through  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  earnings  of  married  women ;  the  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  was  founded,  Lord 
Brougham  being  president  and  Mr.  Hastings  honorary 
secretary,  and  questions  relating  to  the  social  and  legal 
status  of  women  engaged  its  attention.  Especially  was 
this  the  case  at  the  meeting  which  took  place  at  Bradford 
in  1859.  The  law  which  gave  to  married  women  the  pos- 
session of  their  own  earnings  was  finally  carried  in  1870. 

"Madame  Bodichon 's  marriage  to  a  French  physician 
took  place  in  July,  1857.  Her  liusband  was  a  man  of 
marked  and  peculiar  ability,  who  had  gone  to  Algiei-s  not 
long  after  the  conquest  by  the  French.  For  some  years 
Dr. and  Madame  Bodichon  divided  their  time  between 
Algiers  in  the  winter  and  London  and  Sussex  in  the  sum- 
mer.    It  was  in  1858  that  the  Englishwoman's  Journal 


was  foimded,  for  which  Madame  Bodichon  furnished  part 
of  the  capital ;  and  when  in  London  she  frequented  the 
office  almost  daily,  carrying  into  the  work  the  sunshine 
of  her  vigorous  intellect  and  warm  heart. 

"Of  Madame  Bodichon 's  great  liberality  what  gi-ateful 
recognition  can  be  adequately  made?  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  the  £1000  she  gave  was  the  first  given 
for  Girton — to  which  I  am  told  she  has  bequeathed 
£10,000.  She  was  well  endowed  with  fortune,  and  her 
paintings  early  commanded  considerable  i:)rices;  and  of 
the  money  at  her  disposal  she  was  a  most  Uberal  and  con- 
scientious guardian.  She  had  essentially  the  initiative 
mind,  and  it  may  tinily  be  said  of  her  that  she  scattered 
ideas  broadcast,  and  they  took  root  far  and  -wide. 

"Of  Madame  Bodichon 's  artistic  gifts  it  is  perhaps 
unsuitable  to  say  much  here.  I  think  that  they  were  very 
great,  and  that  the  expression  of  the  French  critic  who 
called  her  the  Rosa  Bonheur  of  landscape  painting  was 
not  exaggerated.  Her  paintings  are  fuU  of  nature  and 
poetry  and  power  and  strong  individuality.  Years  must 
pass  before  they  cease  to  bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of 
those  who  can  recall  the  artist  in  her  beautiful  prime. 

"  For  myself  I  would  fain  add  a  few  words.  It  has 
been  my  lot  to  know,  with  hardly  an  exception,  the  most 
remarkable  Englishwomen  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
many  of  the  noted  Frenchwomen  also.  Some  of  them 
have  taken  a  great  and  permanent  place  by  reason  of 
things  actually  achieved.  But  in  Barbara  Leigh  Smith 
existed  that  indefinable  power  which  his  contemporaries 
appear  to  have  recognized  in  Arthur  HaUam,  a  something 
which  ti'auscended  that  which  was  done.  And  the  lack  in 
either  was  due  not  to  any  fault  of  organization,  but  solely 
to  causes  external,  to  early  death,  to  failure  of  physical 
power,  to  the  outward  accident  of  a  weighted  life.  I  feel, 
when  I  think  of  how  much  she  did  do,  and  yet  of  the 
more  popular  greatness  of  so  many  others,  that  I  can 
only  fitly  quote  the  poet's  words: 

"But  thou,  O  Friend,  wert  more  than  these." 


JENNY  LIND  AND  THE  STAGE. 

A  Methodist  View  of  the  Theatre. 

The  London  Quarterly  Reviexv,  the  organ  of  the  Wesle- 
yan  Methodists,  devotes  some  space  to  the  wider  question 
of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  stage.    The  reviewer  says : — 

"Jenny  Lind's  generous  hope  and  aim  was  'to  elevate 
the  whole  tone  and  character  of  her  profession. '  And  if 
any  one  person  could  attain  that  aim,  surely  it  was  this 
high-souled  and  loyally  gifted  being.  But  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  opei'atic  stage  from  its  baseness  is  unaccom- 
plished yet ;  not  even  Jenny  Lind  sufficed  for  such  a  deliv- 
erance, though  she  herself  came  forth  unscathed  from  the 
fiery  furnace,  'nor  had  the  smell  of  fire  passed  on  her.' 

"A  recent  critic  has  ascribed  to  Mdlle.  Lind's  'innate 
Puritanism'  that  deep  inner  repulsion  for  the  stage  wliich 
gi-ew  on  the  great  vocalist  <amid  all  her  dramatic  triumphs, 
and  led  her  at  last  to  forswear  those  triumphs,  for  ever, 
just  when  they  were  most  dazzling.  Her  letters  from 
Paris  show  that  not  her  Puritanism,  but  her  purity,  re- 
volted from  certain  methods  in  vogue  there  to  secure  suc- 
cess for  actress  or  singer,  when  they  ajjpeared  before  what 
she  candidly  called  'the  first  audience  in  the  wor\d.' 

"  It  was  no  preconceived  Puritanic  avei"siou  for  the  the- 
atre which  made  Jenny  Lind,  an  actress  from  childhood, 
recoil  from  the  system  prevalent  in  the  dramatic  world  of 
Paris — which  bred  in  her  the  fixed  resolve  never  to  appear 
on  that  stage.  Nor  was  it  any  mere  prejudice  of  an  inbred 
Puritanism,  but  only  her  own  uprightness,  simplicity,  and 
spirituality, which  revolted  against  the  en  vyings,  jealousies, 
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and  backbitings  inseparable  from  a  theatric  existence — 
crawling  basenesses  which  the  siua  of  her  prosperity 
quickened  into  reptile  life  about  her,  till  the  very  splen- 
dor of  her  great  success  in  London  helped  to  intensify  and 
render  immutable  her  resolve  to  have  done  with  these 
things,  once  and  for  ever. 

"And  none  can  now  say  she  did  not  well.  Her  great- 
ness as  an  artist  really  gained  when  she  left  opera  and  de- 
voted herself  to  oratorio.  The  delight  she  gave  was  not 
less,  the  power  for  beneficent  utility  was  not  inferior,  the 
pure  joy  of  the  artist  in  her  lovely  art  and  its  elevating 
influence  was  far  greater  than  when  she  had  worked  amid 
the  detestable  tracasseries  of  the  theatre.  Never  once  did 
she  repent  or  look  back,  longing,  to  the  actress  parts  of 
■which  she  had  once  felt  the  full  fascination. 

"  It  is  well  to  take  note  that  though  Jenny  Lind,  with 
her  poetic  spirituality,  affords  the  most  strikmg  instance 
of  a  very  successful  actress  becoming  imbued  with  a  deep 
abhorrence  of  the  stage,  she  does  not  stand  alone  in  it.  Ma- 
cready's  Reminiscences  testifies  as  strongly  to  the  writer's 
aversion  for  his  own  profession,  and  the  almost  morbid 
dread  he  felt  lest  any  of  his  own  children  should  be  drawn 
to  embrace  it — a  dread  which  made  him  deprecate  for 
them  such  shadows  of  acting  as  charades  and  tableaux  viv- 
ants.  This  curious  loathing  for  an  occupation  that  brought 
both  fame  and  profit  and  social  success  is  even  moi'e 
vividly  expressed  in  Fanny  Kemble's  delightful  'Record 
of  a  Girlhood, '  where  that  brilliant  popular  favorite,  whose 
dramatic  genius  was  a  direct  heritage  from  player-parents 
of  stainless  character,  and  who  herself  was  sedulously 
guarded  from  the  common  perils  of  actress-life,  bears,  not- 
withstanding, her  strong  testimony  against  the  calling  in 
which  she  and  her  family  had  earned  only  distinction  and 
esteem. 

"No  one  will  attribute  to  'innate  Puritanism'  these  in- 
stinctive feelings  of  the  chdd  of  the  Kembles,  or  ascribe 
to  inherited  prejudice  the  apprehensions  which  made  her 
add  to  her  daily  prayers  an  earnest  entreaty  for  protection 
against  the  'subtle  evils'  of  her  profession.  What  injury 
it  might  work  to  its  most  blameless  members,  the  girl  had 
early  perceived,  in  the  'vapid  vacuity'  of  Mrs.  Siddons's 
latest  years,  in  the  'deadness  and  indifference'  of  a  soul 
whose  higher  powers  had  shrivelled  and  perished  in  the 
stifling  artificial  atmosphere  of  the  stage.  That  melancholy 
wreck  of  a  fine  intelligence  and  a  noble  womanhood  was 
itself  the  most  convincing  argument  against  the  life  that 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  could  produce  such 
results.  The  vital  difference  between  Jenny  Lind  and  the 
two  distinguished  artists  just  cited  is,  that  her  testimony 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  resolute  act,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  impressive  than  theirs,  limited  to  eloquent  words : 
her  heaven-born  wings  of  song  enabling  her  to  soar  out  of 
the  prison  in  which  they  still  had  to  drag  their  chains  for 
years." 


A     SCIENCE     OF     CHILDHOOD. 

The  Pedagogical  Seminary  most  pleasantly  belies  the 
suggestion  of  dry-as-dust  scholasticism  conveyed  in  its 
name.  The  fresh,  strong  studies  of  chikh-en  and  their 
needs  made  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  his  little  band  of 
co-workers  at  Worcester  are  as  interesting  and  instructive 
as  they  are  novel.  In  speaking  editorially  of  the  many 
possibilities  of  great  evil  in  our  present  unscientific  school 
system  and  method.  Dr.  Hall  says :  "  The  only  safety  lies 
in  the  study  of  and  better  adaptation  to  the  nature  and 
needs  of  childhood,  to  which  this  number  of  the  Seminary 
is  devoted.  Sti-ength  lies  in  individualization.  This  means 
that  there  are  many  subjects  of  study  equally  valuable. 


many  species  of  schools  and  universities  equally  necessary, 
and  as  many  methods  of  instruction  as  there  are  kinds  of 
children.  Verbal  work  is  best  for  those  who  are  ear- 
minded,  or  mnemonically  gifted;  object-lessons  for  the 
eye-minded,  who  are  more  numerous;  manual  training 
admits  still  another  order  of  natural  gifts.  Progress  is 
now  in  differentiation.  The  more  parallel  courses,  elect- 
ives,  groups,  and  institutions  the  better,  provided  only 
they  are  good  and  thorough,  and  really  distinct  and  indi- 
vidual. Even  the  modern  examination  system  is  of  recent 
origin,  and  men  existed  before  it." 

After  some  "  Notes  on  the  Study  of  Infants" — in  which 
we  are  struck  by  the  early  growth  of  the  mothei'-sense  of 
touch — Dr.  Hall  proceeds  to  the  most  considerable  paper 
of  the  number : 

THE     CONTENTS     OF     CHILDREN'S     MINDS     0*N     ENTERING 

SCHOOL. 

According  to  the  plan  set  by  the  Berlin  Pedagogical 
Verein  the  method  has  been  to  select  a  certain  number  of 
simple  concepts,  determine  by  careful  individual  question- 
ing of  as  large  a  number  of  children  as  possible  how  many 
of  these  ideas  are  present,  and  then  from  the  tabulated 
results  to  attempt  to  di-aw  some  generalizations  of  value. 
If  the  generalizations  have  been  feeble,  there  have  been 
many  suggestions  of  practical  importance  in  the  work. 
Of  the  75  concepts  on  which  the  10,000  Berlin  children 
were  examined,  some  selected  at  random  are  tempest, 
dew,  hare,  stork,  oak,  harvests,  mountains,  circles,  trian- 
gle, arsenal,  Wilhelmplatz,  Unter  den  Linden. 

"Of  10,000  boys,  7478  on  entering  the  Berlin  schools 
have  an  idea  of  the  number  two,  out  of  10,000  girls  7380 
have  it,  out  of  10,000  children  of  both  sexes  indiscrim- 
inately 7436  have  it,  etc.  ...  Of  three  fourths  of  these 
concepts  as  objects,  more  girls  are  ignorant  than  boys; 
and  those  that  had  not  been  in  the  kindergarten  were 
more  ignorant  than  those  who  had.  Some  of  these  objects 
were  doubtless  known,  but  had  not  acquired  a  name  for 
the  child ;  others  they  had  seen,  but  had  not  /jad  their 
attention  called  to.  ...  The  easy  and  widely  diffused 
concepts  are  commonest  among  girls,  the  harder  or  more 
especial  or  exceptional  ones  are  commonest  among  the  boys. 
The  girls  excelled  only  in  the  following  concepts :  name 
and  calling  of  the  father,  thunder-shower,  rainbow,  hail, 
potato  field,  moon,  square,  circle,  Alexander  Square, 
Frederick's  Woods,  morning  red,  oak,  dew,  and  Botani- 
cal Gardens.  Of  all  the  children  the  sphere  was  known 
to  76  per  cent. ,  the  cube  to  69  per  cent. ,  the  square  to  54 
per  cent.,  the  circle  to  49  per  cent.,  the  triangle  to  41  per 
cent." 

Dr.  Hall's  own  experiments  with  the  children  of  the 
Boston  schools  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  results 
of  the  Berlin  tables,  except,  perhaps,  in  emphasizing  still 
more  the  paucity  of  fully  fledged  ideas  in  the  child  of  six 
years.  He  conlcudes,  "  I.  That  there  is  next  to  nothing  of 
pedagogic  value  the  knowledge  of  which  it  is  safe  to 
assume  at  the  outset  of  school-life.  Hence  the  need  of 
objects  and  the  danger  of  books  and  word  cram.  Hence 
many  of  the  best  primary  teachers  in  Germany  spend 
from  two  to  four  or  even  six  months  in  talking  of  objects 
and  drawing  them  before  any  beginning  of  what  we  till 
lately  have  regarded  as  primary-school  work.  II.  The 
best  preparation  parents  can  give  their  children  for  good 
school-training  is  to  make  them  acquainted  with  natural 
objects,  especially  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  coun- 
try, and  send  them  to  good  and  hygienic,  as  distinct  from 
the  most  fashionable,  kindergartens.  III.  Every  teacher 
on  starting  with  a  new  class  or  in  a  new  locality,  to  make 
sure  that  his  efforts  along  some  lines  are  not  utterly  lost, 
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should  undertake  to  explore  carefully,  section  by  section, 
children's  minds,  with  all  the  tact  and  ingenuity  he  can 
command  and  acquire.  .  .  .  IV.  The  concepts  which 
are  most  common  in  children  of  a  given  locality  are  the 
earliest  to  be  acquired,  while  the  rarer  ones  are  later." 

children's  lies. 
"  Four  tactful  lady  teachers  from  Mrs.  Pauline  A.  Shaw's 
kindergartens  in  Boston  examined  300  children  of  both 
sexes  between  12  and  14  privately,  by  a  carefully  devised 
method  which  avoided  all  indelicacy  to  the  chDdish  con- 
science. The  returns  are  di^^ded  into  seven  distinct 
species  of  lies;  each  is  reported  on  with  detail.  I.  Pscu- 
dophobia,  where  every  deviation  from  painful  literal  truth 
is  alike  heinous.  .  .  .  Some  even  feared  instant  death,  like 
Ananias,  for  even  an  unconscious  misstatement. 

II.  The  lie  heroic,  which  is  justified  as  a  means  to  noble 
ends.  .  .  .  The  normal  child  feels  the  heroism  of  the  unac- 
countable instinct  of  self-sacrifice  far  earlier  and  more 
keenly  than  it  can  appreciate  the  sublimity  of  truth.  The 
child  who  gets  really  interested  in  what  it  deems  the  con- 
flict of  veracity  with  other  duties,  may  be  reverently 
referred  to  the  inner  light  of  its  own  conscience.  This 
seems  to  be  a  special  opportunity  of  nature  for  teaching 
the  need  of  keeping  a  private  protestant  tribunal  where 
personal  moral  convictions  preside,  and  which  alone  ena- 
bles men  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  ethical  situations. 

III.  Truth  for  friends  and  lies  for  enemies.  With  most 
children  as  with  savages,  truthfulness  is  greatly  affected 
by  personal  likes  and  dislikes.  All  children  find  it  harder 
to  cheat  in  their  lessons  with  a  teacher  they  like.  Friend- 
ships are  cemented  by  frank  confidences  and  secrets  and 
promises  not  to  tell.  To  simulate  or  dissimulate  to  the 
priest,  or  above  all  to  God,  was  repeatedly  I'eferred  to  as 
worst  of  all.  On  the  other  hand,  with  waning  attachment, 
promises  not  to  tell  weaken  in  then-  validity.  It  has  taken 
mankind  long  enough  to  learn  the  sublimity  of  a  kind  of 
truthfulness  which  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

IV.  Selfishness.  Every  game,  especially  every  exciting 
one,  has  its  own  temptation  to  cheat.  Lies  of  this  sort, 
prompted  by  excitement,  are  so  easily  forgotten  when  the 
excitement  is  over  that  they  rarely  rankle,  and  are  hard 
to  get  at,  but  they  make  boys  unscrupulous  and  grasp- 
ing. .  .  .  The  sense  of  meanness  this  slowly  breeds  must  be 
met  by  appeals  to  honor,  self-respect,  self-control.  Hard 
and  even  hated  tasks,  and  rugged  moral,  mental,  and 
physical  legimeus  should  supplement  those  modern 
methods  which  make  education  a  sort  of  self-indulgence  of 
natural  interests. 

V.  Imagination  and  jilay.  Much  childish  play  owes 
its  charm  to  partial  self-deception.  .  .  .  One  phase  of 
this  is  exquisitely  illustrated  in  the  life  of  Hartlej'  Cole- 
ridge, by  his  brother.  His  many  conceptions  of  his  own 
ego — e.g.,  by  the  picture  Hartley,  shadow  Hartle}',  echo 
Hartley,  etc. ;  his  fancy  that  a  cataract  of  what  he  named 
jug-force  \\ould  burst  out  in  a  certain  field  and  flow  be- 
tween populous  banks,  where  an  ideal  government,  long 
wars,  and  even  a  reformed  spelling  illustrated  in  a  journal 
devoted  to  the  affairs  of  the  realm,  were  all  developed  in 
his  imagination,  where  they  existed  with  great  reality  for 
years." 

The  division  of  the  subject  ends  with  ^).srif(7oma)ita., 
love  of  humbugging,  and  false  pretence,  and  lastly  the  ab- 
surd and  well-known  Jesuitical  palliatives  which  children 
are  addicted  to. 

MORAL   AND   RELIGIOUS   TRAINING. 

Perhaps,  coming  as  they  do  from  one  so  whole-souled  in 
his  devotion  to  science  and  truth,  Dr.  Hall's  words  on  this 
subject  are  the  most  impressivowe  find  in  the  Semiiuirij: 


"  Religion  is  the  most  generic  kind  of  culture  as  opposed  to 
all  systems  or  departments  which  are  one-sided.  All  edu- 
cation culminates  in  it  because  it  is  the  chief  among  human 
interests,  and  because  it  gives  inner  imity  to  the  mind, 
heart,  and  will.  How  shall  this  connnon  element  of  union 
be  taught?" 

Moral  and  religious  training  should  begin  in  the  cradle 
and  should  become  firmly  rooted  through  that  mysterious 
and  powerful  influence  of  motherhood.  "The  mother's 
face  and  voice  are  the  first  conscious  objects  as  the  infant 
soul  unfolds,  and  she  soon  comes  to  stand  in  the  very  place 
of  God  to  her  child.  All  the  religion  of  which  the  child  is 
capable  during  this  by  no  means  brief  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment consists  of  these  sentiments:  gratitude,  trust,  de- 
pendence, love,  etc., — now  felt  only  for  her,  which  are 
later  directed  towards  God." 

At  that  second  birth,  the  period  of  adolescence,  the  edu- 
cator must  study  with  renewed  care  the  psychic  changes 
of  the  child.  Dr.  Hall  especially  holds  up  his  hands  against 
that  mawkish  precocity  in  religious  experience  sometimes 
seen  in  childi'en.  "  Some  one  has  said  of  very  early  risers, 
that  they  were  apt  to  be  conceited  all  the  forenoon,  and 
stupid  and  uninteresting  all  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
So,  too,  precocious  infant  Christians  are  apt  to  be  conceited 
and  full  of  pious  affectations  all  the  forenoon  of  life,  and 
thereafter  commonplace  enough  in  their  religious  life." 


"THE   MEMOIRS    OF   A    HAPPY   MAN." 

A  French  Critic  on  Marmontel. 

The  ironical  review  of  Marmontel  to  which  M.  Brune- 
ti^re  gives  the  sub-heading  of  "  Memoirs  of  a  Happy  Man," 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  July,  is  in  the  very 
most  characteristic  style  of  a  critic  who  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "literature,"  and  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
giving  quarter  where  letters  are  concerned.  It  is  not 
upon  the  Memoirs,  of  which  many  have  read,  at  least  the 
earlier  books,  and  are  accustomed  to  speak  and  hear  them 
spoken  of  with  praise,  that  the  vials  of  M.  Brunetifere's 
wrath  are  poured.  It  is  upon  the  life  which  they  have 
been  allowed  almost  to  immortalize — the  life  of  a  man 
who  wrote  for  forty  years  without  so  much  as  the  "  shad- 
ow" of  talent,  a  man  who  could  appreciate  none  of  his 
great  contemporaries,  who  excited,  or  ought  to  have  ex- 
cited, the  ire  of  all  critics  to  come  b}'  the  false  estimate 
he  chose  to  form  of  every  mediocre  talent  with  which 
eighteenth-century  drawing-rooms  were  encumbered — a 
man,  in  fact,  who  descended  from  the  high  possibilities  of 
a  man  of  letters  to  be  of  all  despicable  objects  which 
cumbers  the  horizon  of  the  arts,  a  log-roller  and  a  for- 
tune hunter!  Hear  him  upon  a  totally  false  criticism 
uttered  by  Marmontel  of  Buff  on 's  habits  of  retirement, 
etc. : — 

"  Need  I  say  that  it  does  not  contain  one  word  which  is 
true ;  that  there  is  not  one  note  that  is  correct,  not  one 
line  which  does  not  sufl!ice  to  class  the  ^vl•iter  far  below 
Freron.  But  what  Marmontel  understood  least  of  all  was 
that  the  administration  of  the  multitude  should  place  the 
Histoire  N^atnrelle  above  Belisaire,  or  that,  in  order  to 
write  it,  it  might  be  necessary  Ui  withdraw  from  the  so- 
cietj'  of  the  evils  of  Paris.  He,  who  only  worked  himself 
in  order  to  enliven  the  evenings  of  'the  charming  Coun- 
tess of  Brionne, '  or  the  'beautiful  Marquise  de  Duras, ' 
or  the  'pretty  Countess  of  Egmont, '  could  not  compre- 
hend that  a  man  of  letters  penned  wt^-k  in  a  different 
manner,  and  still  less  that  a  savant  should  prefer  his  sci-. 
euce  to  intermeddling  with  the  love  affairs  of  the  'tire- 
some la  Popelini^re, '  or  the  'enchanter, '  Bouret,  or  of  the 
King  of  France  himself.     Then,  why  did  he  not  abstain 
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from  speaking  of  Buffon?  or  if  he  would  speak  of  him, 
■why  did  he  uot  at  least  read  that  Histoire  Naturelle  of 
which  he  seems  to  have  known  only  the  extracts  made  by 
Queneau  Montveillard  and  the  AbW  Brexon?" 

If  Marmoutel  had  been  unfortunate,  M.  Brunetiere 
would,  perhaps,  have  felt  more  gently  towards  him.  The 
supreme  crime  is,  after  all,  the  only  thing  which,  in  the 
judgement  of  his  critic,  Marmontel  ever  did  well  in  his 
life.  It  is  that,  after  spending  seventy  years  or  so  in  sell- 
ing his  soul  for  a  mess  of  potage,  he  should  at  the  end  sit 
down  in  his  self-contentment  and  write  a  memoir  of 
whioh  the  moral  is  that  the  mess  of  potage  was  worth  it. 
Marmontel's  soul,  perhaps!  is  M. Brunetiere's  conclusion. 
He  winds  up  the  criticism  with  a  story,  told  by  D'Alem- 
bert,  of  Voltaire's  niece,  Madame  Denie,  who  in  well- 
advanced  middle  age  inherited  her  uncle's  fortune,  and 
employed  it  to  buy  herself  a  husband  thirty  years  her 
junior.  D'Alembert  having  met  the  elderly  bride,  some 
one  asked  him  if  she  seemed  happy.  "  Happy !"  he  re- 
plied, "  I  can  assure  you  she  is !  Happy  enough  to  make 
you  sick !"  "  It  is  what  I  will  say  of  Marmontel.  Happy? 
Yes,  if  ever  anybody  was,  it  was  he,  but  happy  with  a 
happiness  to  which  I  can  imagine  no  misfortune  that  is 
not  preferable."  Nevertheless  the  literary  merit  of  the 
performance  in  qustion  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  with 
characteristic  honesty  M.  Brunetifere's  last  word  is,  "Read 
the  Memoirs."  It  may  be  added  that  a  new  edition,  with 
notes  by  M.  Meurice  Tourneu,  furnishes  the  occasion  of 
the  outbreak. 


PRICE  HUGHES  ON  GAMBLING  AND  BETTING. 

In  the  Sunday  Magazine  for  August,  Rev.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes  writes  on  Gambling  and  Betting.     He  says: — 

"It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  between  gam- 
bling and  betting.  Both  practices  spring  from  the  same 
root,  a  vulgar  greed  for  money. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  gambling  and  betting  have 
enormously  increased  of  late  years.  The  Convocation  of 
the  Province  of  York  has  issued  an  interesting  report  on 
this  subject.  The  evidence  furnished  by  the  parochial 
clergy,  the  municipal  authorities,  the  police,  and  the  gov- 
ernors and  chaplains  of  prisons,  clearly  shows  that  gam- 
bling and  betting  have  increased  enormously.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  number  of  professional  book-makers  in 
this  country  is  not  less  than  ten  thousand.  The  mania  of 
gambling  pervades  aU  classes  of  society.  We  have  just 
had  most  painful  evidence  that  it  rules  the  highest  classes 
of  all.  But  this  once  aristocratic  vice  has  percolated 
through  every  grade  of  British  society  down  to  the  very 
gutter.  It  is  an  awful  fact  that  the  passion  for  gambling 
has  increased  enormously  among  the  working-classes, 
especially  in  mining  and  manufacturing  districts.  It  is 
very  sad  that  women  are  following  the  terrible  example 
of  their  husbands  and  sons.  There  are  even  professional 
women  book-makers  in  some  of  the  great  noilhern  com- 
munities. It  is  appalling  to  add  that  the  vice  has  de- 
scended to  the  children.  There  are  even  boy  book- 
makers ! 

"  Gambling  not  only  leads  to  financial  ruin,  but  it  has  a 
peculiarly  deadening  effect  upon  the  soul,  even  before  the 
fatal  consummation  is  reached.  It  produces  one  of  the 
most  heartless  forms  of  selfishness,  and  is  specially  fatal 
to  delicacy  and  magnanimity  of  mind.  It  is  peculiarly 
mean,  sordid,  and  fatal. 

"  It  is  time  to  a.sk  what  can  be  done  to  stop  the  ravages 
of  this  gigantic  national  curse.  Surely  the  first  necessity 
is  to  discover  and  to  state  the  precise  evil  of  gambling 
and  betting.     Unless  we  can  find  some  groimd  of  objection 


to  the  practice  of  gambling,  apart  altogether  from  the 
amount  of  money  risked,  we  had  better  abandon  all 
attempts  to  arrest  the  vice.  Unless  we  can  create  a  con- 
science on  the  subject  we  shall  do  nothing. 

"The  best  definition,  however,  of  the  essential  evil  of 
gambling,  is  given  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  intensely 
interesting  'Study  of  Sociology.' 

"  Here  we  have  a  lucid  and  convincing  statement  of  the 
two  aspects  of  the  immorality  of  gambling.  First,  it  is 
gain  without  merit;  and  secondly,  it  is  gain  through 
another's  loss. 

"  Whenever  the  seller  and  the  buyer  are  not  mutually 
benefited  the  transaction  is  immoral  and  rotten,  and 
involves  dishonesty  and  deceit  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  more  the  conduct  of  the  gambler  is  analyzed  and 
pondered,  the  more  it  will  be  realized  that  at  bottom 
every  gambler  is  a  thief;  and  that  the  commandment 
which  he  has  broken  is  the  commandment  which  says, 
'Thou  shalt  not  steal.'  Gambling  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  stealing  that  duelling  stands  to  murder.  In 
both  cases  the  victim  takes  the  chance  that  he  may  be 
victor.  But  in  the  case  of  duelling,  the  conscience  of 
England  no  longer  regards  that  as  an  excuse.  The  suc- 
cessful duelist  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  a  murderer. 
The  day  will  come  when  the  conscience  of  England  will 
be  equally  enlightened  in  relation  to  gambling,  and  when 
every  gambler  will  be  branded  as  a  thief. 

"  Judgment  must  always  begin  with  the  house  of  God. 
Ministers  of  religion  and  members  of  Christian  churches 
should  at  once  set  a  clean  example.  The  early  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  churches  universally  condemned  the 
playing  of  games  for  money,  and  Councils  of  the  Church 
expelled  those  guilty  of  the  vice  from  the  Lord's  table. 
When  the  representatives  of  Christianity  advocate  an 
intelligible  morality  upon  this  question,  we  have  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build.  Much  may  be  done  by 
the  State  to  prohibit  gambling  as  a  profession,  and  to 
punish  with  gi-eat  severity  third  parties  who  come  in  to 
promote  the  vice.  The  publication  of  betting  odds  in 
the  newspapers,  the  transmission  of  book-makers'  cir- 
culars through  the  post,  and  the  use  of  the  telegraph  wire 
by  the  gamblers,  should  all  be  prohibited.  But  these  and 
many  other  obvious  reforms  will  come  within  the  range 
of  practical  social  politics  as  soon  as  Christian  men  cease 
to  apologize  for  the  vice  by  explaining  it  away,  or  by 
justifying  it  under  any  circumstances  or  in  any  form, 
whether  at  the  Derby,  at  Tattersall's,  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, at  a  church  bazaar,  or  in  a  private  drawing- 
room. 


ANDREW     LANG     ON     PICCADILLY. 

"Great  Streets  of  the  World"  in  Scribner's. 

It  is  pleasant  rambling  down  Picadilly  with  Mr.  Lang. 
But  he  is  anything  but  enthused  with  his  subject,  and 
takes  pains  to  tell  us  that  he  much  prefers  the  country, 
"nor  can  any  thoroughfare  in  the  huge,  smoky,  chok- 
ing London  appeal  to  one  with  any  charm  or  win  any 
affection" — a  consideration  which,  however  interesting  in 
itself,  would  seem  somewhat  remote  from  the  task  before 
Mr.  Lang.  Indeed,  after  M.Sarcey's  gay,  picturesque, 
exaggerated  devotion  to  the  Boulevard,  which  we  enjoyed 
last  month,  this  article  presents  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  tastes  of  the  Gaul  and  the  Briton.  Piccadilly  would 
seem  a  means,  an  open  unobstructed  highway,  that  one 
may  hurry  along;  the  Boulevard  was  an  end  in  itself, 
had  its  own  life,  was  a  home  for  its  habitues  and  celebrities. 

However,  there  is  even  in  Mr.  Lang's  estimation  some 
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silver  lining  to  the  foggy  cloud   of  London's  groat  thor- 
oughfare. 

"  In  all  the  hastening  or  leisurely  multitudes  one  marvels 
how  many  may  ask  themselves  if  this  is  a  beautiful  street, 
if  it  deserves  to  be  one  of  the  most  famous  thoroughfares 
in  the  greatest  of  modern  cities.  Many,  if  they  veere 
asked,  would  say  that  Piccadilly  is  cheerfid,  and  is  satis- 
factory. This  is,  indeed,  the  happiest  way  of  criticising 
PiccadDly.  Thanks  to  the  Green  Park  on  its  left  side, 
the  street  has  verdui-e  at  least,  and  is  airy.  The  ups  and 
downs  of  it  have  a  picturesqueuess  of  their  own.  The 
wealthy  houses,  if  they  are  not  dignified,  if  they  have  not 
the  stately  proportions  of  Florentine  palaces,  are,  at  all 
events,  clean  and  large,  and,  so  far,  imposing.  There  are 
two  times  when  Piccadilly  looks  its  best.  One  of  these  is 
in  mid-May,  when  all  the  flowering  trees  are  in  blossom, 
when  the  chestnut  hangs  out  its  fragrant  tapers  in  the 
green  shade  of  its  fans,  when  the  hawthorn  perfumes  even 
in  the  Loudon  air,  when  the  laburnums  are  "drooping 
bells  of  fire,"  when  on  all  the  boughs  is  the  tender  green, 
the  first  flush  of  spring.  London  is  very  well  supplied 
with  trees,  and,  for  a  few  days  early  in  tho  season,  the 
town  has  almost  a  Chaucerian  aspect  of  prettiness  and 
innocence.  That  jaded  old  Piccadilly  in  her  spring  dress 
looks  as  fresh  as  a  young  lady  in  her  first  season."  The 
second  period  of  beauty  is  in  mid-October,  in  the  evening, 
"when  the  lingering  light  flushes  the  houses,  the  sunset 
struggling  through  the  opals  of  the  London  smoke,  red 
and  azures  blending  in  the  distance,  while  all  down  through 
"  the  gradual  dusky  veil  of  evening  the  serpentine  lines  of 
lamps  begin  to  burn." 

Early  in  his  paper  Mr.  Lang  takes  to  the  woods  of  rural 
and  suburban  Piccadilly,  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
gossips  delightfully  of  the  Elizabethan  Piccadilly,  the 
Piccadilly  of  Squire  Western,  of  the  Virginians,  and  of 
that  fascinating  old  combination  of  villanies,  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  "Old  Q,"  who  was  wont  to  sit  in  his  bal- 
cony with  a  good  view  of  the  great  street,  and  a  man  and 
horse  ready  to  pursue  "any  Naiad  who  charmed  him 
from  the  stream  of  Piccadilly." 

The  curious  name  of  the  street  has  been  a  boon  to  anti- 
quaries; the  derivation  is  still  uncertain,  but  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  from  a  house  called  "Peccadilla  Hall, 
where  certain  neckwear  known  as  "  Poccadillas"  were 
sold. 

Mr.  Lang  concludes:  "Even  born  Londoners  have  no 
civic  patriotism.  You  cannot  expect  a  man  to  be  proud 
of  Bloomsbury,  or  haughtily  to  announce  that  he  \^■as 
born  in  Bayswater.  No  poet  now  would  write  like  Spenser, 

At  length  they  all  to  merry  London  came, 
To  merry  London,  my  most  kindly  nurse, 
Tliat  to  uie  gave  this  life's  first  native  source. 
Rather  would  he  think  of  London  in  Do  Quincey's  mood 
and  speak  of  Piccadilly  as  a  stony-hearted  stepmother." 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  "SUMMER   BOARDER." 

Edward  Hungerford  writes  in  The  Century  for  August 
a  timely  and  well-considered  article  under  the  heading, 
"Our  Summer  Migration:  A  Social  Study." 

It  is  not  hard  to  adduce  evidence  of  the  summer  exodus 
from  the  great  cities  which  has  reailicd  its  present  enor- 
mous proportions  only  within  the  last  few  years.  "  The 
rich  and  the  well-to-do  middle  classes  api)ear  nu>st  con- 
spicuously, but  the  currents  are  swelled  by  small  trades- 
people, by  pensioners  on  limited  legacies,  who  hive  in  the 
city  during  the  winter,  and  swarm  early  in  suuuner 
among  the  country  orchards,  where  cheap  living  is  to  be 
had.     Then   come  the  workpeople,   who  in  one  way  or 


another  manage  to  move  with  the  rest.  Your  colored 
barber,  when  trade  begins  to  slacken  in  the  large  town, 
informs  you  that  he  is  thinking  of  taking  a  little  vaca- 
tion. The  carjjentcr  and  joiner  sends  his  wife  and  babies 
a  hundred  miles  away  to  spend  weeks  or  mouths  on  a 
farm  that  takes  boarders.  .  .  .  Professional  men,  college 
students,  teachers,  seamstresses,  and  fresh-air  fund  bene- 
ficiaries pour  forth  to  the  mountains,  the  seaside,  the 
lakes,  where  they  spend  their  summer  outing  in  rest  or  in 
various  forms  of  service." 

In  the  absence  of  any  statistics,  Mr.  Hungerford  has 
obtained  from  the  railroads  figures  of  their  increased 
summer  travel.  One  system  alone  shows  2,000,000 
tickets  sold  to  summer  resorts,  but  a  small  proportion  of 
which  belonged  to  the  constant  local  traffic — in  addition 
to  300,000  tickets  of  other  roads  which  it  honored.  Three 
systems  valued  their  extraordinary  summer  travel  at 
$700,000,  .$.5.50,000,  and  $500,000  respectively.  The  ephem- 
eral army  of  pleasure-seekers  and  health-seekers  penetrate 
into  the  most  out-of-the-way  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
mountains  and  back  districts.  In  New  England,  "wher- 
ever one  stops  in  front  of  a  neat  farmhouse  commanding 
a  view  and  overshadowed  by  maples,  he  will  hear,  while 
taking  the  draught  of  water  which  he  has  begged,  the 
oft-repeated  announcement,  '  We  take  summer  boarders, '  " 

THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  EXODUS. 

The  summer-boarder  industry  is  twice  blest.  The  tired 
business  man  who  gives  himself  and  his  family  a  new 
lease  on  life,  and  the  financially  exhausted  farmer,  for 
whose  poultry  and  dairy  products  the  boarder  creates  a 
home  market,  are  mutually  and  reciprocally  benefited. 
As  for  the  former,  Mr.  Hungerford  considers  that,  "  lay- 
ing aside  the  consideration  of  comfort  as  aflfected  by 
health,  and  passing  over  the  moral  conditions  dependant 
on  physical  soundness  or  unsoundness,  the  economic  value 
of  the  sanitation  which  comes  from  a  yearly  bath  of  the 
body  in  fresh  air,  supplemented  by  a  changed  diet  and 
the  immersion  of  the  mind  in  new  currents  of  thought 
suggested  by  new  surroundings,  can  hardly  be  exagger- 
ated. .  .  .  Business  men  subjected  to  a  heavy  strain 
secure,  by  means  of  the  summer  vacation,  not  only  added 
vigor  for  enterprises,  but  a  prolongation  of  the  active 
period  of  life.  .  .  .  We  have  yet  to  learn  how  much  the 
wealth  of  the  country  depends  on  the  health  of  the  pro- 
ducers. The  rise  of  a  single  degree  of  average  annual 
temperature  over  a  continent  might  tell  heavily  on  our 
total  rainfall,  though  to  the  senses  of  the  people  the  ther- 
mometric  rise  might  not  be  noticeable.  A  like  difference 
in  the  health  of  our  laboring  population  must  materially 
affect  the  aggregate  production  of  the  country.  Prom  a 
purely  economical  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  migration 
of  our  people  paj's  in  the  increased  intellectual  and  mate- 
rial product  of  the  land." 

THE  farmer's  side  OF  IT. 

In  many  instances,  the  cash  left  behind  by  the  siunmer 
boarder  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  ready 
money  at  the  farmhouse  the  year  round.  Coimtry  pro- 
ducts are  sometimes  twice  as  high  in  the  summer  as  in 
the  winter.  The  value  of  land  has  increased  phenomen- 
ally in  those  districts  where  summer  boarders  most  do 
congregate,  reaching  its  most  surprising  point  at  Lenox, 
Massachusetts,  in  -ixhich  old  agricultural  town  "a  recent 
sale  of  100  acres  is  quoted  at  $1000  per  acre."  The  estab- 
lishment of  these  large  country  seats  gives  emploJ^uent  to 
mmibers  of  laborers  who  woidd  otherwise  l>e  cooped  up 
in  tlie  city,  furnishes  more  renumerative  labor  for  the 
farmer's  horses  and  his  sons,  and  gives  him  large  prices 
for  timber  and  materials. 
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Not  only  are  more  people,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  them,  fleeing  the  city,  but  they  are  staying  longer  in 
the  country.  The  beauties  of  autvunn  tempt  many  to 
wait  till  November,  and  some  even  choose  Christmas  as 
the  beginning  of  the  city  winter. 

In  all  this  Mr.  Hungerford  sees  the  most  important 
bearing  on  the  serious  question  of  deserted  farms.  "The 
decadence  of  the  rm-al  districts,  the  flow  of  population 
towards  the  great  centres,  and  the  consequent  decline  of 
rural  industries  and  values,  are  disastrous  features  of  our 
latest  ci\Tlization.  Were  the  process  to  go  forward  as 
rapidly  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  last  three  or 
four  decades,  some  of  our  country  districts  must  soon 
present  a  pitiable  exhibit.  Schools  must  degenerate  for 
want  of  support,  church  privileges  must  be  retrenched, 
rusticity  must  progress  toward  barbarism." 

Two  main  remedies  present  themselves  to  the  writer: 
a  reflex  wave  of  population  from  the  west,  which  is  pros- 
pective; and  this  present  wholesale  migration  from  the 
cities.  "The  time  seems  to  be  approaching  when  an 
increased  mmiber  of  people  will  regard  themselves  as  per- 
manently domiciled  in  the  country,  and  as  visitors  to  the 
town  only  for  the  season  of  social  gaiety  which  will  inter- 
vene between  Christmas  and  Lent."  Minor  results  of  the 
migratory  movements  are  the  inducements  it  offers  to 
build  good  roads,  the  encouragement  of  a  careful  system 
of  pisciculture,  and  what  is  quite  interesting,  the  possible 
revival  of  the  arts  of  domestic  handicraft.  The  sense  of 
rareness,  the  greater  durability,  and  the  peculiarly  "  hu- 
man flavor"  of  delicately  woven  linen  and  woolen  textures 
seem  to  be  creating  some  incipient  demand  for  other  than 
machine-made  goods,  though  of  course,  the  hand  manu- 
facture could  not  nor  need  not  ever  compete  with  the 
gi-eat  mills.  The  healthful  stimulus  to  the  farmer's  chil- 
dren of  contact  with  cultured  people  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  is  not  to  be  ignored,  though  this  is  offset, 
perhaps,  by  the  "notiops"  which  the  display  of  wealth 
instills  in  our  young  tillers  of  the  soil.  "When  our  young 
women  are  taught  to  make  a  landau  or  a  four-in-hand 
with  flunkeys  theii*  ideal  of  destiny,  and  when  young  men 
imagine  that  the  chief  object  of  going  into  trade  is  to 
drive  a  dog-cart  or  own  a  yacht,  the  process  of  demorali- 
zation is  begun." 


HOW  SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD  WRITES  HIS  POETRY. 

In  CasseWs  Saturday  Journal  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  re- 
counts to  an  interviewer  how  he  writes  his  poetry.  The 
interviewer  asked  him  if  he  did  not  find  poetry  and  jour- 
nalism antagonistic.     He  replied: — 

"On  the  contrary,  the  most  poetical  place  I  know  is 
Fleet  Street.  It  differs  very  much  from  the  slopes  of 
Fujisan  and  the  beautiful  open  sea,  but  there  is  nothing 
so  interesting  to  me  as  humanity. 

"  My  'Light  of  the  World'  was  commenced  at  a  tea  house 
in  Japan.  The  little  silver  pipes  were  smoking,  the  sam- 
isen  (Japanese  guitars)  were  playing,  and  Japanese  songs 
were  being  sung.  I  heard  one  of  my  friends  say,  '■Dam- 
atte  (h&  quiet),  Dana  (S'ama  is  writing.'  I  was  reminded 
by  that  exclamation  that  I  had  just  put  down  on  paper 
the  lyric  which  occurs  in  the  'Light  of  the  World' : — 

'  Peace  beginning  to  be. 
Deep  as  the  sleep  of  the  sea, 
When  the  stars  their  radiance  glass 
In  its  blue  tranquillity. ' 

"It had  come  to  me  abruptly, "resumed  Sir  Edwin  after 


he  had  in  his  modulated  tones  recited  these  now  famous 
Unes,  "  and  it  had  to  be  written.  I  hatl  been  engaged  in 
conversation,  yet  it  had  suddenly  struck  me,  compeUing 
me  to  withdraw  myself  for  the  moment,  and  I  was  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  that  verse. 

"I  do  not,  at  any  time,  foi-cepoeti'y,"said  he.  "I must 
be  thoroughly  in  the  mood.  These  moods  come  impera- 
tively, but  very  irregularly.  My  method  is  this:  Either 
I  wi'ite  first  and  roughly  and  on  scraps  of  paper,  or  my 
daughter  takes  it  down  from  my  dictation — she  is  the 
only  one  who  can  do  so  for  me — as  I  walk  up  and  down 
the  room  and  smoke.  '  I  put  the  rough  notes  in  my  pocket 
until  the  next  day.  Then  I  read  the  verse  over  and  over, 
correct  and  copy  all  out  myself,  altering  it  very  much, 
and  filling  it  out.  These  scraps  I  enter  into  a  sort  of  day 
book  or  ledger  until  the  work  is  nearly  finished.  I  ti-eat 
the  matter  thus  compiled  as  the  rough  draft.  I  go  over 
it  myself,  polish  it,  and  transcribe  into  a  second  book 
which  may  be  called  the  poem  itself,  but  still  in  a  rough 
state.  Then  I  copy  it  out  again,  and  finally  in  a  fair  manu- 
script for  the  printer.  Every  line  of  the  poem,  therefore, 
passes  through  my  mind  three  or  four  times.  Sometimes 
the  lines  are  importunate  and  ivill  be  at  once  registered. 
Reading,  smoking,  driving,  dressing  for  dinner — it  does 
not  matter  how  I  may  be  then  engaged,  the  verses  will 
haunt  you,  fascinate  you,  dance  before  your  imagination, 
demanding  to  be  fixed ;  and  you  must  catch  them  then  and 
there  or  they  will  go.  Sometimes  the  right  ideas  wiU 
come  as  suddenly  as  if  by  electric  message." 


MR.  N.  L.  FOWLER'S  EIGHTIETH  BIRTHDAY. 

Professor  Fowler,  whose  name  is  a  household  word 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world,  thi'ough  which 
he  has  travelled  from  end  to  end  as  a  kind  of  phrenolog- 
ical bishop,  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  at  the  close 
of  this  midsummer.  Mr.  Fowler  looks  hale  and  well  enough 
to  go  on  lecturing  on  bumps  till  the  end  of  the  century. 
Such  men,  whatever  their  science  or  religion,  are  the 
minor  shuttles  of  the  English-speaking  race  which  bind 
and  weave  together  into  one  whole  the  web  of  the  Eng- 
lish family.  In  the  Phrenological  Magazine  for  August, 
Mr.  Daniel  Lamont,  continuing  his  reminiscences  of  N.  L. 
Fowler,  brings  these  down  to  the  year  1850. 

"At  that  time,"  he  says,  "after  sixteen  years'  advocacy 
of  phrenology,  the  Fowlers  had  good  reason  to  look  back- 
ward with  thankfulness  and  forward  with  hope.  They 
were  thankful  that  the  something  attempted  had  resulted 
in  something  done.  Their  establishment  in  New  York 
was  a  throbbing  hive  of  restless  industry.  They  were  not 
a  great  company,  but  they  had  a  mission  and  a  message. 
In  the  consulting  department  there  were  lecturers,  deline- 
ators, and  shorthand  writers ;  in  the  commercial  and  pub- 
lishing department  there  were  editors,  clerks,  packers,  por- 
ters, and  messengers.  Twenty  thousand  copies  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal,  eighteen  thousand  copies  of  the 
Water  Cure  Journal,  and  five  thousand  copies  of  the 
Student,  had  to  be  mailed  every  month;  thousands  of 
books  and  pamphlets  were  despatched  by  post  to  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  many  hvmdreds  of  lectures  were  delivered ; 
over  ten  thousand  heads  were  examined,  and  twelve  hun- 
dred characters  fully  written  out,  with  drawing-room  lec- 
turettes  and  private  classes  filling  up  the  spare  hours  of 
the  busy  days.  This  was  considered  a  fairly  good  year's 
work  for  the  staff  connected  with  the  Fowler  Phrenolog- 
ical Establishment," 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

Tho  contributions  to  the  North  American  Review  for 
August,  "  New  Light  on  the  Jewish  Question,"  by  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith;  "Pensions  and  Patriotism,"  by  General 
Green  B.Raum;  and  ''The  New  Polj,ti("al  Party,"  by  Gov- 
ernor Pennoyer  of  Oregon,  are  reviewed  among  the  leading 
articles  of  the  month 

THE  VALUK  OF  XAVAL  MANCEUVRES. 

The  value  of  "manoeuvres"  as  a  means  of  promoting 
efficiency  of  the  naval  service,  is  discussed  in  this  number 
by  the  Honorable  James  R.  Soley,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  To  render  formidable  the  little  squadron 
of  war-ships  which  we  have,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
a  way  is  provided  of  giving  the  naval  force  some  experi- 
ence in  handling  these  vessels  as  fighting  weapons.  Prac- 
tice in  opt'-'.tions  carried  on  as  nearly  as  may  be  under 
the  conditions  of  actual  war  is  obviously  the  best  that 
can  be  provided.  Such  practice  is,  in  the  highest  degree, 
alTorded  naval  forces  by  "  nianoeuvi-es, "  Mr.  Soley  asserts. 
If  properly  arranged  and  carried  out  these  manoeuvres 
may  serve  to  actually  solve  during  times  of  peace  niany 
of  the  problems  to  which  war  would  give  rise — "problems 
in  fleet  operations,  in  blockading  and  in  evading  a  block- 
ade, in  torpedo  attack  and  defence,  in  the  attack  and 
protection  of  harbors,  in  chasing  and  escaping  from  a 
chase,  in  coaling,  ruses,  learning  the  plans  and  movements 
of  an  eneni}',  landing-parties,  and  commerce-destroying." 

When  the  squach'on  are  once  mobilized,  and  the  prac- 
tice "manoeuvres"  reach  the  stage  of  a  campaign  with 
two  hostile  forces  arrayed  against  each  other  and  engaged 
in  working  out  a  specific  problem  of  war  under  given 
conditions,  there  is  hardly  any  point  in  the  whole  range 
of  naval  operations  that  will  not  receive  attention  and 
observation.  Each  of  these  makes  demands  upon  officers 
and  men  identical  with  those  of  actual  war,  barring 
always  the  presence  of  danger,  and  calls  for  the  same 
alertness  of  judgment,  the  same  untiring  energy,  the  same 
ready  resource,  the  same  quickness  of  eye  and  clearness 
of  intelligence. 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  STEAM  YACHT. 

In  discussing  the  "  Possibilities  of  the  Steam  Yacht,"  Mr. 
Lewis  Herreshofl;  exjjresses  the  belief  that,  through  the 
employment  of  lighter  matei'ial  in  the  construction  of  the 
hull  and  in  the  modification  of  its  shape,  through  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  weight  of  the  engine  in  proportion  to  its  jwwer, 
and  through  imi)rovements  in  the  paddle  and  screw,  it 
will  not  be  long  until  steam  yachts  having  a  speed  of 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour  will  be  in  connnon  use.  The 
rate  of  sjjced  attained  through  means  now  available  does 
not  exceed  twenty-five  miles  per  hour  for  a  run  of  five 
hours'  duration. 

"THE  STATE  AS  AN  IMMORAL  TEACHER." 

"  Ouida  "  sees  in  the  growing  interest  taken  by  govern- 
ments in  matters  pertaining  to  the  liealth,  convenienct?,  and 
safety  of  the  citizen  a  decided  tendency  toward  socialism, 
and  takes  alarm.  She  seems  to  fear  that  the  law  which 
now  compels  vaccination  will  next  enforce  indiscriminately 
the  Pasteur  inoculation  oi-  the  Koch  infusion.  Tho  rabies 
itself  is  indeed  preferable,  she  all'ccts  to  believe,  to  the 
terror  with  which  the  public  mind  has  been  inoculated  by 
the  endeavors  of  the  State  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this 


and  similar  maladies.  "  Whether  Pasteur's  inoculation  for 
rabies  be  a  curse  or  a  boon  to  mankind,  there  can  be  no 
(juestion  that  the  exaggerated  ideas  which  it  creates,  the 
fictitious  importance  which  it  lends  to  what  was  previously 
a  most  rare  malady,  the  nightmare  horrors  it  invokes, 
and  the  lies  which  its  propagandists,  to  justify  its  pre- 
tences, find  themselves  compelled  to  invent,  produce  a 
dementia  and  hysteria  in  the  public  mind  which  is  a  dis- 
ease far  more  widespread  and  dangerous  than  mere  rabies 
(unassisted  by  science  and  government)  could  ever  have 
become.  The  dissemination  of  cowardice  is  a  greater  evil 
than  would  be  the  increase  of  any  physical  ill  whatever. 
To  direct  the  minds  of  men  in  nervous  terror  to  their 
own  bodies  is  to  make  of  them  a  trembling  and  shivering 
pack  of  prostrate  poltroons.  The  microbe  may  or  may 
not  exist,  but  the  nervous  terrors  generated  in  the 
microbe's  name  ai'e  worse  evils  than  any  bacillus." 

The  State  in  vai-ious  other  ways  exerts  an  immoral 
influence  over  its  citizens,  Ouida  contends.  Under  the 
incessant  meddling  of  government  man  becomes  broken 
of  spirit  and  helpless.  "  Why  should  a  man  fill  up  a  cen- 
sus return,  declare  his  income  to  a  tax-gatherer,  muzzle 
his  dog,  send  his  children  to  schools  he  disapproves,  ask 
permission  to  marry,  or  do  perpetually  what  he  dislikes 
or  condemns,  because  the  State  wishes  him  to  do  these 
things?  The  State,  in  enforcing  these  regulations,  she 
holds,  only  teaches  him  to  lie.  In  this  day  and  generation 
to  be  able  to  go  through  the  'comedy  of  the  voting-urn,' 
she  laments,  is  considered  privilege  enough  to  atone  for 
the  loss  of  civil  and  moral  freedom  in  all  things." 

VAMPIRE  LITERATURE. 

Mr.  Anthony  Comstock,  well  known  as  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  has  an  article  on 
"Vampire  Literature"  in  which  writers,  publishers,  book- 
sellers, and  book-buyers  are  prettj'  severely  "raked  over 
the  coals"  for  the  respective  part,  active  or  i)assi\-e,  each 
class  has  contributed  towards  the  circulation  of  literature 
of  an  immoral  nature.  Concerning  the  class  of  literature 
to  be  fovmd  on  the  uewstands  throughout  the  country,  he 
says ;  "  Many  of  the  publications  are  of  such  a  character 
that  they  are  sufficient  when  seen  in  the  hands  of  any 
girl  to  blast  her  good  name  and  reputation.  A  respectable 
person  scarcely  knows  what  novel  to  select  from  the 
numerous  products  offered  by  the  newsdealers,  and  many 
books  publicly  offered  for  sale  no  decent  person  would  be 
seen  carrying  in  his  or  her  hands  upon  a  public  convey- 
ance." He  brands  the  writers  and  publishers  of  question- 
able books  as  "conspirators  against  the  nation's  highest 
hojx^s  for  the  future,"  for  enabling  to  be  placed  within  easy 
reach  of  the  twenty  millions  of  youth  and  children  of  this 
country  literature  of  this  sort. 

The  woi-k  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  is 
not  principally  that  of  agitation,  as  many  seem  to  think. 
The  follo\\ing  facts  will  suggest  what  is  being  accomplished 
througl"?  the  efforts  of  its  members :  "  Our  plan  has  always 
be{>n  to  discover  tlie  author  and  publisher,  and  secretly 
strike  a  blow  at  the  fountain-head  b}-  seizing  the  publi- 
cation and  plates  and  arresting  the  publisher  and  author. 
The  care  taken  by  the  society  in  the  jireparation  of  cases 
may  be  illustrated  by  tho  results  of  the  past  three  years. 
During  18S8,  of  103  cases  brought  to  trial  101  were  con- 
victed. In  1889,  out  of  127  cases  brought  to  trial  12.5  were 
convicted;  while  during  181)0  we  had  155  convictions  out 
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of  lo6  cases.  Out  of  227  different  books  published  in  this 
country  the  stereotypes  and  electro-plates,  wood-cuts  and 
steel  and  copper  plate  engravings  for  printing  and  illus- 
trating, 225  have  been  seized  and  destroyed ;  while  the 
plates  for  the  other  two  books  were  destroyed  by  the 
publishers  for  fear  we  should  secure  them  and  prosecute 
him." 

THE  women's  trade-union  LEAGUE  OP  ENGLAND. 

Lady  Dilke  contributes  the  history  of  the  Women's 
Trade-Union  League,  which  was  founded  in  England  sev- 
enteen years  ago  in  imitation  of  the  women's  "friendly 
societies"  of  the  United  States.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  League  has  prospered  in  any  marked  degree.  The 
men's  unions  opposed  it  from  the  start,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  competition  of  women  lowered  the  standard  of 
wages.  The  women  themselves  have  not  proved  good 
organizers  and  managers.  Mrs.  Dilke  recommends,  as 
does  also  the  committee  of  the  League,  that  the  unions 
should  amalgamate  with  the  men's  unions  whenever  possi- 
ble, except,  perhaps,  where  the  women  are  working  in  a 
trade  in  which  they  alone  are  employed. 


THE     FORUM. 

The  Forum  has  set  itself  a  standard  in  the  current 
number  which  it  may  only  with  difficulty  maintain  from 
month  to  month.  The  three  articles  in  the  August  number 
on  "  Russia  and  the  Jews,"  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Geffcken,  Mr.  I.  A. 
Hourwitch,  and  Baron  Hirsch;  the  two  on  the  proposed 
Nansen  expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  by  Dr.  Fridtjof 
Nansen  himself,  and  General  A.  W.  Greely ;  "  Immigration 
and  Degradation,"  by  General  Francis  A.Walker;  and 
"  The  Chilian  Struggle  for  Liberty  "  by  Ricardo  L.  Trum- 
bull, have  been  selected  for  the  department  of  "  Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month." 

COPYRIGHT  AND   STANDARD   LITERATURE. 

Mr.  George  E.  Woodberry  makes  some  general  statements 
concei-ning  the  general  field  of  current  literature.  The 
new  copyright  law,  he  holds,  will  not  affect  appreciably, 
one  way  or  the  other,  the  production  of  works  important 
enough  to  be  called  national.  The  law  was  framed  with 
regard  to  the  right  of  property  in  literary  productions — 
with  regard  to  the  author's  reward,  and  will  stimulate,  if 
at  all,  only  the  class  of  literature  into  the  production  of 
which  the  commercial  motive  enters.  Great  authors  will 
continue  to  write  as  before,  from  inner  impulse,  as  did 
those  of  the  last  century,  caring  little  for  the  money  which 
may  be  gained. 

PUBLIC  LIFE  MAY   BE  EXPECTED  TO   GIVE  LONG  CAREERS 

Mr. Edward  P.Clark  concludes  a  disquisition  upon  the 
subject,  "Does  Public  Life  Give  Long  Careers?"  with  the 
following  paragraph :  "  All  the  present  tendencies  are  in 
the  direction  of  greater  stability  in  public  life.  The  man 
w-ho  enters  a  Washington  department  through  one  of  the 
lowest  clerkships,  after  passing  a  competitive  examination, 
can  count  upon  keeping  his  place  indefinitely  if  he  contin- 
ues efficient,  with  the  prospect  of  promotion  to  higher 
grades  from  time  to  time.  The  man  who  aspires  to  a 
congressional  career,  if  he  once  secures  an  election  to  the 
House  from  a  district  controlled  by  his  partj',  may  in 
most  of  the  States  expect  a  series  of  re-elections  as  the 
reward  of  conspicuous  merit,  with  the  chance  of  some 
day  changing  his  seat  to  the  Senate  chamber.  Even  if 
he  reaches  the  iipper  branch  rather  late  in  life,  he  will 
not  find  his  age  an  insurmountalile  obstacle  to  his  long  con- 
tinuance in  a  body  which  contains  several  members  who 
have  been  chosen  to  new  terms  after  reaching  seventy. 


The  man  who  would  leave  a  name  as  a  judge  may  reason- 
ably hope  that  if  he  reaches  the  bench  of  an  inferior  court, 
he  will  not  suddenly  be  turned  adrift  after  a  brief  term, 
but  that  he  will  be  advanced  to  higher  rank  as  vacancies 
occur,  and  so  be  able  to  spend  all  his  active  years  in  the- 
employment  which  he  would  most  enjoy.  In  short,  the 
republic  seems  to  be  steadily  recovering  from  its  strange 
delusion  that  public  life  is  the  one  occupation  in  the  world 
where  experience  is  of  no  value,  and  where  the  best  service 
is  to  be  secured  by  the  most  frequent  changes." 

THE  NEW  UNDERGROUND  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  OF  LONDON. 

Mr.  Simon  Sterne  describes,  with  just  enough  of  the 
detail  for  clearness,  the  construction  of  the  new  under- 
ground electric  railway  of  London.  This  road,  called  the 
City  and  South  London  Railway,  extends  a  distance  of 
three  miles  and  a  half  at  a  depth  of  between  forty  and 
sixty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  streets.  The  success 
of  its  operation  has  demonstrated,  it  is  held,  the  superiority 
of  the  system,  as  a  means  of  moving  daily  the  population 
of  a  great  city  from  one  point  to  another,  over  that  of 
any  other  ever  devised.  "Given,"  says  Mr. Sterne,  "a 
built-up  city  with  its  lines  of  traffic,  and  intercommuni- 
cation already  established,  a  new  system  which  is  to 
supplement  and,  in  part,  replace  the  existing  lines,  should 
meet  six  serious  and  important  requirements:  L  During 
construction,  there  must  be  no  opening  of  streets  to  inter- 
fere with  existing  traffic ;  2,  in  its  operation,  it  must  not 
impede  existing  means  of  traffic,  by  carriage,  omnibus, 
street  cars,  and  the  like ;  3,  it  must  do  little  or  no  damage 
to  property  during  its  construction  and  by  reason  of  its 
operation;  4,  it  must,  when  in  operation,  be  a  wholesome 
and  pleasant  means  of  transit ;  5,  it  must  be  rapid ;  and  6, 
it  must  pay  its  projectors  and  promoters."  The  new  sub- 
terranean railway  of  London  has  met  these  requirements, 
Mr.  Sterne  adds,  in  every  respect.  The  rate  of  transit  on 
the  City  and  South  London  Railway  is  given  as  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  which  is  from 
three  to  four  times  as  rapid  as  that  attained  on  the  ele- 
vated roads  of  New  York  City. 


THE  ARENA. 

Of  the  eleven  papers  in  the  Arena  for  August  eight  are 
contributed  by  women.  The  leading  articles  in  this  num- 
ber, however,  are  qy  Mr. C.Wood  Davis  on  "Should  the 
Nation  Own  the  Railways?"  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Harsell  on  "  The 
Independent  Party  and  Money  at  Cost,"  both  of  which 
articles  are  reviewed  at  length  elsewhere. 

THE   UNITY   OF  GERMANY. 

Mme.  laze  de  Bury 's  essay,  "  The  Unity  of  Germany,"  is 
chiefly  a  critique  of  two  works  which  have  recently 
appeared  upon  the  reconstruction  period  of  German  his- 
tory; one  by  Prof.  Levy  Briihl,  the  other  by  Heinrich 
von  Sybel.  The  essay  presupposes  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  later  European  history  and  a  familiarity  with  the 
works  mentioned.  It  does  not,  for  these  reasons,  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  general  reader.  Mme.  de  Bury's 
conclusion,  however,  is  intelligible  enough:  "The  unity 
of  Germany  was  the  creation  of  no  individual.  German 
unity  and  the  imperial  unity  sprang  from  the  whole  past 
of  German  history  and  German  thought.  The  state  exist- 
ing now  is  the  outcome  of  Germany's  own  self,  of  the 
idea,  of  the  soul  of  Germany." 

WHERE   MUST  LASTING  PROGRESS  BEGIN? 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  holds  that  our  present  theories 
of  life  are  all  false    in  order  that  equal  conditions  for 
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the  whole  human  race  may  be  secured  it  is  first  necessary 
that  our  most  iutelligeut  people  should  be  educated  into 
the  belief  that  our  present  civilization  is  based  on  wrong 
principles  and  that  it  is  possible  existing  conditions  and 
environments  may  be  changed.  Wherein  the  principles 
upon  wliich  the  present  social  system  is  based  are  wrong 
she  nowhere  definitely  states. 

INDIVIDUALITY  IX  EDUCATION. 

Professor  Mary  L.  Dickenson  has  fault  to  find  with  the 
present  system  of  educating  in  the  mass,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  aims  to  produce  what,  it  is  held,  cannot  be  done 
successfully,  an  ideal  dead  level  in  the  mental  constitution 
of  pupils.  The  end  and  aim  of  education  as  it  should  be 
is,  she  maintains,  to  develop  the  real  mind  as  it  is  found, 
the  real  creature  as  he  is.  To  accomplish  this  end  the 
number  of  pupils  which  each  teacher  is  permitted  to  have 
should  be  limited  in  order  that  she  may  be  able  to  study 
the  nature  of  every  one  committed  to  her  care.  "She 
(the  teacher)  should  be  not  only  in  communication,  but 
in  real  communion  with  the  mother;  should  know  the 
child's  mental  and  moral  inheritance,  and,  in  as  far  as  her 
own  watchful  care  and  the  help  of  the  family  physician 
may  enable  her  to  do  so,  she  should  understand  its  physical 
constitution.  She  should  acquaint  herself  with  the  tem- 
perament, the  habits  and  degree  of  affection,  and  the 
little  germs  of  spiritual  insight  and  inspiration,  all  of 
which  go  to  make  up  the  nature  of  the  little  creature  in 
her  charge." 

At  least,  Prof.  Dickenson  urges,  every  institution  should 
have  in  its  faculty  one  person  whose  province  it  is  to  cul- 
tivate and  develop  individual  traits  of  mind  and  character. 

In  reference  to  "  Homes"  for  working-women,  Mrs.  Helen 
Campbell  says  in  her  article  on  "The  Woi-king-Womeu 
of  To-day,"  that  even  in  the  best  of  them  there  "lurks 
always  the  suspicion  of  charity."  Like  Mrs. Lowell,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  charity  workers  in  the  country, 
she  looks  upon  charity  in  such  forms  "  as  the  insult  which 
is  added  to  the  injury  done  to  the  mass  of  the  people  by 
insufficient  payment  for  work." 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelly  Wischnewetzky,  in  her  paper  on  "A 
Decade  of  Retrogression,"  shows  among  other  things  that 
the  police  of  New  York  City  costs  more  than  the  schools, 
and  that  the  annual  expenditures  for  paupers,  criminals, 
an    police  taken  together  is  double  that  for  schools. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contemjiorar-y  Review  for  August  contains  two 
first-class  articles,  and  nine  that  are  pretty  fair.  The  for- 
mer are  "Italy,  France,  and  the  Papacy,"  and  "The  An- 
tipodeans"  by  D.Christie  Murray.  They  are  both  dealt 
with  elsewhere. 

THE  STORY  OP  AN  INDIAN  CHILD-WIFE. 

Professor  Max  Miiller,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  wi-ites 
a  paper  which,  however  it  may  have  been  intended,  un- 
doubtedly will  be  read  as  constituting  more  or  less  of  an 
apology  for  Hindu  child-marriage.  The  Professor  guards 
against  this  as  liest  he  can,  but  the  i)eep  which  ho  gives 
us  into  the  sanctuaiy  of  the  wedded  life  of  Srimati- Sou  da- 
mini  Ray,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Braluno  Somaj,  will  probably  leave  an  impression  that 
will  tell  in  the  wrong  direction.  Tlie  following  remarks 
may  be  time,  but  it  is  a  very  far  cry  between  the  atttich- 
ment  of  chUdren  and  the  linking  together  of  two  human 
beings  for  life  before  they  ceased  to  Iw  chihh'cn:  — 

"Why  should  we  be  so  determinedly  incredulous  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  pure  attachment   between   children 


under  the  warmer  sky  of  India?  Those  who  have  lived 
much  with  Uttle  children,  know  the  transport  of  love  with 
which  some  cling  to  their  mothers,  or  sisters  to  brothers, 
or  boys  to  some  pretty  child  of  their  acquaintance.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  children  being  capable  of  the  strongest 
fervor  of  devotion,  not  even  unmixed  at  ties  with  bitter 
jealousy.  Natives  who  speak  at  all  of  the  mysteries  of 
their  heart  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  days  of  their  boy- 
hood and  boyish  love  as  the  most  blissful  of  their  whole 
lives." 

TWO  ARTICLES   ON  ART. 

There  are  two  papers  on  Art.  Vernon  Lee,  under  the 
title  of  "Pictor  Sacrilegus,  a.  d.  1483,"  writes  a  story, 
half  imaginative  and  half  based  on  fact,  concerning 
"Domeuica,  the  son  of  Luca  Nehoni,  painter,  sculptor, 
goldsmith  and  engraver,  a  contemporary  of  Penigino, 
of  Ghirlandajo,  of  Filippino  Lippi,  and  of  Signorelli,  by 
all  of  whom  he  was  influenced  at  various  moments,  and 
whom  he  influenced  by  turns." 

The  other  paper  is  by  Mr.W.Hastie,  B.D.  It  is  de- 
voted to  "Rembrandt's  Lesson  in  Anatomy,"  the  central 
point  of  which  he  maintains  has  been  almost  entirely  ig- 
nored by  those  who  have  described  the  picture,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  were  not  anatomists.     He  says : — 

"  The  central  interest  of  the  great  Lesson  is,  in  a  word, 
the  representation  of  the  Divine  .Art  exhibited  in  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  by  the  demonstration  of  a 
peculiarly  striking  aud  unexpected  instance  of  it.  The 
inst.ance  lies  in  the  hand,  and  more  particulai'ly  in  the 
remarkable  arrangement  of  the  tendons  of  the  muscles 
which  bend  or  flex  the  fingers  at  their  two  joints. 

"  What  this  marvelous  pictm-e  then  presents  to  us  is  the 
artistic  glorification  of  Science  in  the  light  of  the  Divine 
Idea  of  Life,  and  more  particularly  of  that  Idea  as  em- 
bodied at  its  highest  in  the  natural  art-work  of  the  himian 
organism.  In  it  Science,  Theology,  and  Art  meet,  and 
are  harmonized  in  absolute  unity." 

WHY  IS  GAJrBLING  WRONG? 

Mr. W.D.Mackenzie  has  an  elaborate  paper  on  "The 
Ethics  of  Gambling."  He  is  rather  troubled  in  his  mind 
at  the  diflSculty  experienced  by  some  moralists  in  defining 
wherein  gambling  is  wrong,  so  he  sets  forth,  with  much 
painstaking,  the  reasons  which  lead  him  to  think  that  a 
day  is  coming  in  the  history  of  the  English  race  when  it 
wll  be  seen  that  betting  involves  as  real,  although  not  as 
great,  a  dishonor  to  the  idea  of  hmnanity  as  slavery  itself. 
He  bases  this  conclusion  on  the  following  three  gi'oimds : — 

"  Firet,  to  deal  ^vith  property  on  the  principle  of  chance, 
which  is  non-moral,  must  be  immoral,  because  it  involves 
the  false  proposition  that  property  itself  is  non-moral 

"  Secondly,  to  resign  for  the  nonce,  the  use  of  my  O'mi 
manliood  by  resolving  to  risk  my  money  on  a  mere  chance 
is  as  real  a  dishonor  to  my  nature  as  to  give  up  the  control 
of  my  reason  for  the  pleasure  of  intoxication. 

"Thirdly,  there  is  involved  in  this  resolve  and  this  deed 
an  effort  to  stand  to  my  neighbor  in  a  relation  which  is 
outside  all  thinkable  moral  relations.  To  elucidate  this, 
let  me  ask  if  any  one  can  give  a  name  to  the  relation  in 
which  I  stand  to  my  opponent  while  our  bet  is  undecided ; 
and  further,  can  any  one  bring  that  relation  under  cover 
of  an  ethical  category?  " 

THE  AMERICAN   TRAMP. 

Mr.  Josiah  Flynt  has  a  brief  but  vivid  little  paper  on 
"The  American  Tramp."  Of  the  genuine  American  tramp 
there  are  about  ()(),nO<).  Five  eightlis  oi  them  arc  American 
born,  and  the  remaining  three  eighths  are  Irish  and  Ger- 
man.    They  make  their  living  by  begging,  stealing,  and 
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some  of  them  by  tattooing.  Sometimes  a  tramp  will  make 
as  much  as  .?10  ou  a  Sunday  by  tattooing  roughs  who  have 
a  fancy  for  that  kind  of  adornment ! 

Mr  Flynt  says: — 

"  Boys  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age  are  a 
popular  addition  to  the  fraternity.  These  youths  usually 
accompany  the  older  men,  and  are  compelled  to  beg  for 
them.  These  boys  suffer  the  worst  and  most  immoral  abuse 
from  their  own  protectors.  The  antecedents  of  these  chil- 
dren are  usually  unknown ;  they  have  been  brought  up  in 
reform  schools  and  orphan  asylums,  and  drift  into  tramp- 
dom  by  inclination.  Generally  speaking,  all  tramps  have 
spent  some  part  of  their  lives  in  reformatory  institutions. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  are  fairly 
well  educated.     Almost  every  tramp  can  read  and  write." 

MR.   CHARLES  BOOTH'S  BOOK. 

Miss  Clementina  Black  devotes  several  pages  to  describ- 
ing the  contents  and  singing  the  praises  of  Mr.  Charles 
Booth's  new  book  on  "Labor  and  Life  in  London."  She 
says: — 

"  If  accurate  diagnosis  be  the  first  steps  towards  curing  a 
disease,  the  name  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth  will  deserve  to  be 
ranked  as  that  of  the  man  who  led  the  way  towards  the 
cure  of  the  great  social  disease  of  his  time^ — the  disease  of 
poverty.  His  style  is  admirably  lucid,  temperate  and  im- 
partial ;  yet  it  has  no  aloofness,  coldness  or  inhumanity ; 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  full  of  a  kindly  human  interest,  and 
his  pages  are  Ughted  up,  now  by  a  picturesque  touch,  now 
by  a  humorous  phrase  that  keep  the  descriptions  living. 
Whatever  there  may  be  of  dryness  in  the  book  is  on  the 
surface,  and  quickly  vanishes ;  the  interest,  the  vividness, 
and  significance  of  these  chapters  grow  at  every  reading. 
Their  value  now,  and  their  value  as  history  hereafter,  are 
simply  beyond  calculation. " 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Canon  MacCoU,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Morality  in  Fic- 
tion," reviews  Lucas  Malet's  "Wages  of  Sin,"  a  book, 
he  says,  which  makes  for  righteousness,  and  the  sterling 
merit  of  which  sui'passes,  in  psychological  insight,  any 
English  novel  published  since  days  of  George  Eliot. 

Norah  Gribble  has  a  somewhat  curious  imaginary  dia- 
logue entitled  "Souls  and  Faces,"  which  does  not  amount 
to  very  much,  except  that  you  can  see  a  man's  soul  in  his 
face,  and  you  can  never  see  a  woman's,  and  therefore 
most  men  form  quite  a  wrong  estimate  of  women, — which 
is  no  doubt  true.  But  it  is  rather  hard  on  men.  If  women 
always  wear  masks  how  can  we  tell  what  really  lies  behind? 
"It  is  only  in  rare  ideal  characters  that  a  woman's  face 
is  like  an  open  book."  Dr.  Ball  discourses  on  the  impor- 
tance of  understanding  the  Roman  law  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate correctly  the  significance  of  St.  Paul's  allusions  to 
Adoption  and  Inheritance. 


THE   FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

The  most  incisive  of  the  articles  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view, and  the  one  that  is  most  aggressive  and  the  most 
calculated  to  ruffle  up  the  susceptibilities  of  readers,  is  Mr. 
Francis  Adams's  paper  on  "The  Labor  Movement  in  Aus- 
tralia." There  is  a  fine  dogmatism  about  Mr.  Adams.  His 
point  of  view  may  be  best  stated  in  his  own  words. 

"  I  went  out  to  Australia  seven  years  ago,  touched  to  the 
heart  with  the  idea  that  as  England  had  found  men  great 
enough  to  cieate  this  world-wide  Empire,  so  (after  the 
bitter  and  bloody  lesson  of  1776)  would  she  find  men  great 
enough  to  preserve  it.  Three  years  showed  me  that  it 
was  a  dream  -  six  left  me  with  the  conviction  that  Impe- 


rial Federation  would  spell  '  swindle'  to  every  one  but  the 
greedy  English  traders." 

Mr.  Adams  thinks  that  if  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  and  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwrath  had  been  made 
Dictators  of  the  Empire,  with  three  months'  absolute 
power,  they  would  have  modified,  if  not  changed,  history, 
and  made  the  Imperial  idea  an  established  fact;  whereas, 
as  they  were  not  given  that  opportunity,  this  is  what  will 
happen : — 

"  The  Imperial  idea  is  left  to  the  average  English  states- 
man, the  average  English  politician,  the  average  English 
Tory,  the  average  English  Liberal,  the  average  English 
clique,  the  average  English  constituency.  And  theii-  bus- 
iness is  to  dawdle  and  blunder  till  Canada  is  absorbed  in 
the  States,  and  Australia  strangles  Anglo-Australia,  and 
stands  up  to  face  the  everlasting  sun,  on  her  own  brave 
feet,  joyous  and  defiant." 

Whether  we  agree  with  Mr.  Adams  or  not,  his  paper  is 
well  worth  reading.  A  little  too  thin  and  screamy,  per- 
haps, but  full  of  an  intensity  of  conviction  that  makes 
itself  felt  on  every  page. 

THE   DOOM   OF   PORTUGAL. 

Mr.  Oswald  Crawfurd  has  the  first  place  in  the  Review 
with  a  paper  on  the  future  of  Portugal,  of  which  he 
prophesies  even  more  evil  things  than  Mr.  Adams  prophe- 
sies concerning  the  British  Empire.  It  is  an  interesting 
paper,  full  of  information  which  is  possessed  by  few  per- 
sons except  the  writer.  He  sums  up  the  matter  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  The  opinion  of  educated  native  and  foreign  observers 
on  the  spot — cj^nical,  unhopeful  men,  most  of  them,  and 
therefore,  on  that  very  account,  perhaps  not  wholly  philo- 
sophical— varies  between  whether  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try is  to  be  a  slow  process  of  decadence  and  decay  into 
ruin,  or  whether  the  political  and  economical  death  of  the 
country  is  to  be  accompanied  by  spasmodic  convulsions  or 
evolution  and  revolt." 

THE  DOOM  OF  PROTESTANTISM,   OR  OF  MARRIAGE. 

After  having  smashed  the  Empire  and  polished  off  Portu- 
gal, an  anonymous  writer,  who  is  either  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough or  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  signing  himself  "M. ," 
makes  short  work  with  indissoluble  marriage.  The  arti- 
cle on  marriage  and  free  thought  appeals  to  all  those  who 
share  in  any  way  the  modern  spirit  to  facilitate  divorce, 
granting  it,  in  response  to  the  wish  of  both  parties,  and 
of  removing  from  it  altogether  any  unnecessary  discredit. 
That  is  to  say,  marriage  should  be  dissoluble  by  mutual 
consent.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  article  that  is  good 
and  true,  especially  in  what  the  writer  says  about  the  duty 
of  married  people  to  each  other.  He  says  that "  no  woman 
is  nearer  hell  than  a  woman  whose  sole  virtue  is  chastity." 
But  "  M. "  is  on  the  wrong  track  when  he  invokes  the  mod- 
ern spirit  to  support  his  contention  that  a  fit  of  bad  tem- 
per is  on  the  same  plane  as  an  act  of  adultery.  For  if  the 
modern  spirit  teaches  anything,  it  teaches  the  supreme 
importance  of  heredity,  and  this  renders  it  impossible  to 
place  acts  which  affect  the  reproduction  of  the  species  on 
the  same  plane  as  acts  which  only  wound  the  feelings. 
The  sin,  in  the  latter  case,  may  often  be  greater  in  the 
sight  of  God,  but  that  is  a  matter  between  God  and  the 
individual,  with  which  society  cannot  interfere.  It  is 
otherwise  in  the  case  of  acts  which  may  have  a  direct  re- 
sult in  the  birth  of  children,  or  in  impairing  the  condi- 
tions best  adapted  for  the  proper  multiplication  of  thi 
species.  In  order  to  guard  against  too  easy  a  renuncia- 
tion of  marriage  obligations,  the  writer  proposes  that  rich 
persons  wishing  to  be  divorced  should  surrender  three 
fourths  of  their  incomes,  which  should  be  held  in  trust  for 
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their  children  and  next  heirs.  The  moral  of  tlie  whole 
article,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  its  real  ■svTiter  is  Mr. 
Mallock  and  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  masked  plea 
in  favor  of  Catholicism,  is  that  we  have  either  to  have 
marriage  dissoluble  by  cou.seut,  or  logically  find  ourselves 
landed  in  Catholicism. 

MR.   WALTER  WREN  ON   THE  WAR-PATH  ONCE  MORE. 

Lord  Wolseley's  recent  address  on  Military  Education 
has  started  Mr.  Walter  Wren  once  more  on  the  war-path 
against  his  ancient  enemy,  the  public-school  teacher.  The 
whole-hearted  zeal  with  which  Jlr.  Wren  wields  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping-knife  is  an  edifying  example  of  thor- 
ough-going energy.  This  article,  like  all  his  articles,  leaves 
on  the  mind  the  impression  that  the  only  way  to  reform 
the  public  school  is  to  adopt  Carlyle's  jjrescription  for  the 
reform  of  the  Foreign  Office — to  set  a  live  coal  under  it ; 
and  that  the  public  schoolmasters,  as  they  escaped  from 
the  burning  building,  should  be  caught,  tied  up  in  a  sack 
with  snakes,  and  cast  into  the  deptlis  of  the  sea.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  justice  have  been  done,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
ter ^rren  be  happy. 

THE  NEW  YACHTING. 

Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  gives  a  charming  account  of  his 
trip  to  Sebastopol  and  back,  last  August,  in  the  Orient 
steamer  Chinihorazo,  which  carried  eighty  passengers  on 
a  yachting  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea. 
Sir  Morrell  praises  the  system  of  the  omnibus  yacht  very 
highly,  and  saj's  he  found  it  one  of  the  best  of  remedies 
for  the  effect  of  overwork  and  prolonged  illness.  He  felt 
rejuvenated  by  his  trip,  which  secured  him  repose  in  a  pure 
atmosphere  with  constant  change  of  scene.  After  this 
flaming  certificate  the  Orient  Company  will  be  the  most 
ungrateful  of  corporations  if  they  do  not  give  Sir  Morell 
a  "pei"petual  free  pass"  over  their  line  for  life. 

MR.    GRANT   ALLEN'S    NEW    POET. 

His  name  is  William  Watson,  of  Liverpool.  His  poetry 
is  to  be  found  in  a  book  published  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin, 
entitled  "Wordsworth's  Grave."  Mr.  Howells  agrees  with 
Mr.  Grant  Allen.  So  does  Mr.  Walter  Besant.  Also  Mr. 
Edward  Clodd.  Mr.  William  Watson  is  not  a  minor  poet. 
He  is  a  major.  His  poems,  Mr.  Grant  Allen  tells  us,  are 
a  delicately  finished  piece  of  fine  and  austere  handicraft, 
subdued,  terse,  graceful,  carefully  chased,  daintily  modu- 
lated, and  clear  as  crystal.  It  is  a  rare  and  precious 
treasure  of  contemporary  poetry.  Since  "  In  Memoi-iam," 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  not  heard  from  an}'  new  tongue 
so  large  and  whole  an  utterance.  What  shall  we  say  of 
all  this  but  that  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  forgotten  that 
great  Hellenic  secrel,  that  the  half  is  more  than  the 
whole,  and  so  spoils  the  effect  of  his  eulogy?  Mr.  William 
Watson  is  not  quite  Mr.  William  Shakespeare. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

There  are  some  good  articles  in  the  S indeed fh  Centiir)/, 
two  of  which — Miss  Octavia  Hill's  "Our  Dealings  with  the 
Poor"  and  Sir  Alfred  C.Lyall's  "  Frontiers  and  Protector- 
ates"— are  noticed  elsewhere. 

ADVICE  TO  UNIONISTS  IN  DISTRESS. 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  in  a  jiaper  entitled  "  The  Next  Par- 
liament," a<lvises  his  Unionist  friends  ivs  to  the  course  they 
should  adopt  in  order  to  save  themselves  fi-om  extinction 
at  the  next  general  election.  He  suggests  that  they  should 
pass  a  Local  Government  Bill  for  Ireland,  reform  the 
Hou.se  of  Lords,  and  introduce  a  new  scheme  of  rcnlistri- 
butioD.     Having  done  this,  they  should  jjledge  themselves 


to  pass  a  bill  next  Parliament  limiting  hours  of  labor  by 
legislation.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  Eight  Hours  Bill, 
but  he  sees  that  the  labor  question  will  be  one  on  which 
the  next  general  election  will  turn.  Loi'd  Randolph 
Churchill  seems  to  him  the  only  leader  capable  of  help- 
ing the  Conservatives  in  this  pinch,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Dicey 
is  right  in  the  instinct  wliich  leads  him  to  select  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  as  the  predestined  champion  of  a 
cause  which  is  cynically  put  forward  as  unsound  in  prin- 
ciple, but  useful  in  practice.  He  thinks  Mr.  Chamberlain 
will  be  the  next  Liberal  Prime  Minister  after  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, but  the  condition  of  leadership  is  to  be  an  indefi- 
nite postponement  of  Home  Rule,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  tliat  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  cannot  claim  to  take  high 
rank  as  a  prophet  of  things  to  be. 

MR.   FORBES' S  REMINISCENCES. 

Mr  Archibald  Forbes,  in  his  gossipy  article,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  his  reminiscences  as  a  war  corres- 
pondent. He  t'.iiuks  that  Julius  Ca>sar  would  have  been 
an  exceptionally  brilliant  war  correspondent,  but  that 
Napoleon  would  have  achieved  first  rank  in  that  capacit}' 
if  only  he  could  have  been  a  little  truthful  occasionally. 
The  career  is  not  without  danger.  The  percentage  of  cas- 
ualty among  war  corr-espoudents  is  gi-eater  than  among 
the  actual  fighting  men.  In  the  Servian  War  of  1876, three 
correspondents  were  killed  and  four  were  wounded  out  of 
twelve  who  went  under  fire.  Six  died  out  of  thirty  that 
accompanied  the  Nile  Expedition. 

The  rest  of  his  paper  is  somewhat  miscellaneous,  which 
is  natural  to  one  who  has  been  imprisoned  in  war  in  France, 
Spain,  Servia,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungarj',  Russia,  Rou- 
mania,  and  Bulgaria.  Embedded  in  this  interesting  mass 
of  gossip  there  is  a  curious  picture  of  Sir  Edward  Malet  as 
a  man  who  can  never,  in  any  conceivable  circumstance, 
be  made  to  look  absurd. 

THE  FUTURE    OF   LANDSCAPE  ART. 

Mr.  J.  Stanley-  Little  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  write 
about  art  who  have  faith  in  their  subject,  and  a  capacity 
to  make  their  faith  .somewhat  intelligible  to  the  inartistic 
public.  In  his  paper  on  the  "Future  of  Landscape  Art," 
he  predicts  that  it  has  a  future,  to  begin  with,  and  that 
this  future  will  be  an  advance  upon  all  that  which  is 
passed : — 

"  A  further  word  will  come,  if  it  come  at  all,  from  the 
painter  or  painters  who  are  able  to  look  at  nature  free 
from  the  prejudices  and  banalities  of  caste  or  occupation. 
....  In  the  work  of  the  very  greatest  painters  we  detect 
a  false  quantity  here,  a  wrong  accent  there ;  and,  without 
entering  into  politico-social  questions,  it  may  be  stoutly 
affirmed  that,  until  a  painter  arises  whose  training  has 
been  such  as  to  make  him  wholly  insensible  to  feelings  of 
caste,  trade,  or  occupation — who  shall  know  as  nmch  as 
the  artisan  or  field  laborer  on  tlie  one  hand,  Iwing  ecpially 
at  home  in  courts  or  with  books  on  the  other — a  man 
whose  education  has  lieen  so  wide  (and  the  word  educa- 
tion is  used  in  its  more  legitimate  sense)  that  he  can  re- 
gard all  men  and  pursuits  as  things  to  imderstivnd  and  to 
see,  not  things  to  extenuate  or  to  extol,  each  as  low  as 
each,  each  above  each  while  below  and  equal  with  each, 
no  matter  from  wliich  end  the  consideration  of  them  may 
proceed — until  such  impartiality  as  to  artificial  things  be 
possible  in  man,  we  shall  not  have  the  greatest  painter 
possible  for  us  to  liave." 

The  question  naturally  arises,  "  When  will  such  a  jn-od- 
igy  of  an  artist  be  exj)(>ct*Hl  to  lx>  seen  in  the  horizon?" 
Not  to-day,  he  admits,  nor  to-morrow,  but  perhaps  the 
day  after  to-morrow. 


THE  PERIODICALS  RE^IEIVED. 
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WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  AT  THE  WAR  OFFICE? 

General  Sir  George  Chesney  follows  up  the  description 
of  the  lamentable  state  of  affairs  at  the  War  Office  with 
a  plan  of  his  own  for  remedying  the  same.  He  thus  ex- 
plains, at  the  beginning  of  his  paper,  what  he  has  set  him- 
self to  do :  "  The  case  for  reform  has  been  completely 
established.  The  country  has  had  warnings  enough,  and 
should  be  satisfied  with  no  I'eform  which  stops  short  of 
placing  the  administration  of  the  army  on  a  sound  and  rea- 
sonable footing ;  and  this  object  can  be  attained  only  by 
placing  responsibility  and  authority  on  the  persons  com- 
petent to  exercise  them.  If  this  general  principle  be  ac- 
cepted, it  has  next  to  be  considered  who  are  to  be  the 
chief  professional  officials  whose  responsibility  is  to  be 
thus  declared  and  enforced,  and  what  are  to  be  their  re- 
spective f auctions.  The  determination  of  these  points, 
which  practically  involves  the  project  for  a  pi'Ojjer  organ- 
ization of  the  War  Department,  is  the  object  of  this  paper." 

It  is  too  long  to  enter  into  details  as  to  how  he  proposes 
to  reorganize  the  War  Office,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  notice 
that  at  the  close  of  his  paper  he  maintains,  what  very  few 
persons  will  be  willing  to  deny,  namely,  that  if  things  are 
allowed  to  go  on  in  the  present  condition,  we  are  inviting 
disaster  such  as  overtook  Prussia  in  1806,  or  France  in 
1870. 

THE   FRENCH  IN  TONQUIN. 

Lord  Lamington  has  a  brief  paper  describing  the  results 
of  his  examination  of  the  latest  French  conquest  in  Ton- 
quin,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  Tonquin  is  a  province  very 
well  worth  having,  but  entirely  mismanaged  by  people 
who  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  a  good  thing  when 
they  have  it.  There  are  far  too  many  functionaries,  and 
there  is  far  too  little  trade,  and  there  are  far  too  many 
dacoits.  Lord  Lamington  explains  briefly,  but  succinctly, 
how  he  would  turn  the  whole  administration  of  the  col- 
ony upside  down.  He  does  not  say  so,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  read  his  jjaper  and  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  thing  to  be  done  for  Tonquin  and  the  Tonquinese 
would  be  for  the  French  to  take  themselves  home  again, 
leaving  their  places  to  be  taken  by  an  English  administra- 
tion. 

WILL  AUSTRALIA  REPUDIATE. 

Mr.  Howard  Willoughby,  replying  to  Mr.  Fortescue's  at- 
tack on  "  The  Seamy  Side  of  Australia, "  ridicules  the  idea 
that  the  Australians  will  ever  repudiate.  He  says  that 
the  Australian  repudiating  could  be  little  better  than  a 
common  thief,  and  he  points  with  good  reason  to  the  ex- 
ample of  New  Zealand: 

"In  New  Zealand  there  occurred  the  overborrowing 
and  the  greatest  extravagance  and  rnismanagement 
which  the  colonies  have  witnessed,  and  the  sever- 
est reaction  followed.  Nothing  so  bad  is  likely  to 
happen  again.  But  repudiation  was  never  so  much 
as  hinted  at  by  the  wildest  ranter.  The  people  or- 
dered borrowing  to  be  stopped,  and  they  summarily  dis- 
posed of  the  plungers.  Expenses  were  cut  down,  econo- 
mies were  introduced,  taxes  were  increased,  and  now  New 
Zealand  has  not  only  turned  the  corner,  but  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  speedily  recover  her  former  buoyant  prosperity. 
The  New  Zealander  has  had  to  pinch,  but  the  holder  of 
New  Zealand  debentures  has  never  been  in  any  doubt  about 
the  punctual  payment  of  his  interest." 

IDENTIFICATION   BY   FINGER-TIPS. 

Mr.  Francis  Galton  has  finally  decided  that  there  is  no 
means  of  identifying  a  human  being  so  unerring  as  the 
simple  method  of  taking  a  print  of  his  finger-tips : — 

"  This  token  of  identity  lies  in  the  system  of  ramification 


of  the  minute  ridges  that  run  across  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  it  more  especially  resides  in 
the  scrolls  or  other  patterns  that  the  ridges  form  on  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  bulbs  of  the  fingers." 

The  article, .  which  is  illustrated  with  a  plate  showing 
how  finger-prints  can  be  made  and  sorted,  concludes  with 
the  following  statement  of  what  he  hopes  to  see  before 
long: — 

"  I  look  forward  to  a  time  when  every  convict  shall  have 
prints  taken  of  his  fingers,  by  the  prison  photographer,  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  his  imprisonment,  and  a  register 
made  of  them ;  when  recruits  for  either  service  shall  go 
through  an  analogous  process ;  when  the  index-number  of 
the  hands  shall  usually  be  inserted  in  advertisements  for 
persons  who  are  lost  or  who  cannot  be  identified,  and 
when  every  youth  who  is  about  to  leave  his  home  for  a 
long  residence  abroad  shall  obtain  prints  of  his  fingers  at 
the  same  time  that  the  portrait  is  photographed,  for  his 
friends  to  retain  as  a  memento." 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Sir  Douglas  Galton,  writing  on  "  Demography,"  sings  the 
praises  of  the  Hygienic  Congress  that  is  to  be  held  in  Lon- 
don this  year.  The  Rev.  Father  Ryder,  in  a  long  paper 
"On  Certain  Ecclesiastical  Miracles,"  defends  Cardinal 
Newman  against  Dr.  Abbott,  selecting  as  his  topics  two 
miracles,  the  recovery  of  a  blind  man  by  the  relic?  of  St. 
Gervasius  and  Protasius,  and  the  power  of  speech  to  the 
African  Confessors  deprived  of  their  tongues.  Mr.H.A. 
Kennedy  discusses  Ibsen,  Henry  James,  and  others  under 
the  title,  "The  Drama  of  the  Moment,"  in  which  he  says 
that  the  most  characteristic  development  of  the  stage  to- 
day is  the  naturalistic  actress.  Woman  has  never  been 
so  vividly  put  on  the  stage  as  at  present.  Mr.  Rowland  E. 
Prothero  gives  us  one  of  his  interesting  descriptions  of 
French  poets  in  his  paper  on  "Theodore  de  Banville,"  but 
he  does  not — unfortunately  for  many  readers — attempt 
to  give  us  an  English  translation  of  the  verse  which  he  se- 
lects for  praise. 


'THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

The  Westminster  Review  for  August  opens  with  an  ar- 
ticle upon  "  Federation  and  Free  Trade."  The  writer  is 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Prentiss.  He  concludes  his  paper  with  the 
following  prophecy: — 

"No,  it  will  not  take  another  five  hundred  years  to 
bring  about  the  millennium  of  the  united  nations  and  the 
abolition  of  war.  If  all  the  nations  could  free  themselves 
from  their  prejudices,  and  make  radical  changes  as  rapidly 
as  the  Japanese,  if  they  had  the  adaptive  power  of  the 
Japanese,  or  the  hard  common-sense  of  the  Australians, 
no  time  would  be  lost  in  establishing  a  world-embracing 
Federation,  and  all  the  burning  questions  that  now  divide 
the  nations  would  either  be  settled  in  the  International 
Legislature,  or  would  have  to  be  tried  and  decided  by  an 
International  Court  of  Arbitration,  whose  decrees  would  be 
enforced  by  the  combined  power  of  the  civilized  world." 

Mr.  Theodore  Stanton  continues  his  article  on  Abraham 
Lincoln,  which  he  is  spinning  out  a  little  too  long.  Mr. 
Macnamara  contributes  a  paper  which  is  rather  painful 
reading,  describing  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  rural 
school  boards  in  small  villages.  His  practical  advice  is 
as  follows: — 

"If  the  localities  must  raise  penny  by  penny  for  every 
copper  doled  out  imperially,  let  the  areas  of  local  adminis- 
tration be  enlarged  if  thereby  the  incidence  of  this  taxa- 
tion may  be  equalized.  And,  above  all,  by  the  same 
means,  let  us  remove  from  the  helm  of  popular  control 
those  individuals  who,  through  ignorance,  prejudice,  sel- 
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fishness,  or  other  reason,  would  circumscribe,  starve,  or 
hinder  tlie  proper  ecpiiiMiieut  of  those  into  whose  hands  are 
passiuj;  the  destinies  of  this  great  State."' 

There  is  a  somewhat  jjedantic  pajjer  on  "  The  Teaching  of 
History,"  the  main  point  being  that  there  are  no  histo- 
rians who  can  wTite  history,  as  all  those  now  in  existence 
are  deficient  in  knowledge  of  practical  affairs.  The  most 
interesting  article  in  the  Jicvirir  is  Mrs.  Aldis's  account  of 
the  struggle  for  justice  for  women  in  the  universities. 
Mrs.  Aldis  has  the  advantage  of  looking  back  upon  her  old 
battles  from  a  colony  which  has  set  an  example  to  the  Old 
Ckjimtry  in  this  as  it  has  in  some  other  respects: — 

"  In  New  Zealand,  where  these  words  are  written,  sex 
confers  no  privilege  in  the  University.  Lectures,  scholar- 
ships, degrees.  Convocation,  all  are  open  to  women  as 
well  as  to  men,  who  are  capable  of  profiting  by  them,  or 
of  attaining  to  them.  On  Diploma  Day  the  lady  gradu- 
ates, in  cap,  gown,  and  the  pretty  pink  hood,  take  theii" 
places  among  the  other  graduates." 

There  is  another  article  by  Mr.  Gundi'y,  who  writes  on 
"The  Recent  Audience  in  China."  He  tells  the  whole 
struggle  for  diplomatic  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  foreign  powers.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  Emperor  at  the  audience  is  worth  quoting: — 

"  The  Emperor  himself  is  described  as  having  an  air  of 
decided  personal  distinction.  '  Rather  pale  and  dark,  with 
a  well-shaped  forehead,  long  black,  arched  eyebrows, 
large  mournful  dark  eyes,  a  sensitive  mouth,  and  an  un- 
usually long  chin ;  he  woi-e,  together  with  an  air  of  great 
gentleness  and  intelligence,  an  expression  of  melancholy, 
due,  naturally  enough,  to  the  deprivation  of  nearly  all  the 
pleasures  of  his  age  and  to  the  strict  life  which  the  hard 
and  complicated  duties  of  his  high  position  force  him  to 
lead.  He  was  dressed,  like  his  Ministers,  in  a  puce-colored 
silk  robe,  with  dragon  embroideries  on  the  shoulders  and 
breast, and  a  large  felt  hat  of  the  ordinary  official  pattern. '  " 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  National  Review,  which  is  now  published  by  Mr. 
Edward  Arnold  at  37  Bedford  Street,  London — by  whom 
it  is  edited  does  not  appear — contains  the  usual  indispen- 
sable article  on  "The  Persecuted  Russian  Jews,"  reference 
to  which  is  made  elsewhere.  Its  political  leader  is  anony- 
mous. It  is  devoted  to  the  Session  and  to  the  domestic 
questions. 

It  contains  little  that  is  new  beyond  an  assertion  that 
the  successes  of  the  Opposition  at  the  by -elections  are  prob- 
ably due  to  Free  Education.  Considering  that  three-fourths 
of  the  seats  won  by  the  Liberals  were  won  b(>fore  the 
Government  had  committed  themselves  to  Free  Education, 
the  truth  of  this  explanation  is  not  very  obvious.  How- 
ever, the  remedy  for  Ministerial  reverses  lies  within  the 
grasp  of  Ministers  themselves,  for  the  same  writer  tells  us 
that  the  Govei-nment  would  have  been  moi-e  pojjular  if 
they  had  been  a  little  less  successful.  Lord  Salisbury 
manages  foreign  affairs  so  well  that  i)oople  forget  there 
are  any  foreign  affairs  to  manage.  Tlie  uniformity  of 
success  needs  the  break  of  an  occasional  failure  in  order 
to  enable  the  country  to  appreciate  his  invaluable  services. 

Mr.  Hugh  E.  Egerton  writes  upon  "  The  Historical  Drama 
and  tlie  Teaching  of  History."  He  concludes  his  article 
by  a  curious  appeal  in  favor  of  the  Magic  Lantern  Mission. 
What  is  wanted,  he  declares,  is  something  that  shall  bring 
historj-  home  to  the  common  intelligence  of  the  average 
workingman,  and  the  only  means  remaining  bj-  which 
history  can  be  taught  are  lectures  relieved  and  animated 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  sight.  In  other  words,  if  the 
masses  are  to  bo  tauglit  and  interested  in  history,  it  can 


only  be  done  by  the  aid  of  a  magic  lantern.  The  lectures 
might  be  developed  into  the  rejjresentation  of  historical 
tableaux  vivants. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Lang  ridicules  the  ideal  household  of 
Rousseau.  Mr.  Karl  Blind  publishes  an  appeal  for  the 
Triple  Alliance,  which  is  based  upon  the  hankering  of  the 
Pope  for  his  Temporal  Power;  and,  secondly,  upon  the 
dread  of  Russian  predominance  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Against  French  Voltaireans,  who  support  the  Temporal 
Power  of  the  Pope,  and  Russian  designs  on  Constantinople, 
he  thinks  the  Triple  Alliance  of  monarchical  countries 
forms  a  necessary  barrier  very  useful  to  the  French 
Republican  cause  itself.  The  upset  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
would  mean  war  between  France  and  Germany,  and  that 
war,  however  it  might  terminate,  could  only  bring  dis- 
aster to  the  Republic,  for  the  general  who  rode  in  triumph 
into  Berlin  would  be  little  likely  to  brook  the  restraints 
imposed  by  Republican  "superstitions." 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Review  is  Mr.  "W.  E. 
Hodgson's  protest  against  the  degradation  of  British  field 
sports.  Betting  and  the  newspajjere,  he  thinks,  are  ruin- 
ing everything.  Matches  are  only  played  for  gate-money, 
driving  has  been  introduced  in  deer  forests  in  order  to 
enable  indifferent  sportsmen  to  shoot  a  deer  at  short  range, 
and  generally  we  are  all  going  to  the  bad.  So  says  Mr. 
Hodgson,  who  has,  besides,  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the 
intrinsic  cruelty  of  fishing  and  the  evil  consequences  that 
are  likely  to  follow  from  the  present  boom  in  golf.  Even 
golf,  he  maintains,  is  no  longer  pursued  for  the  sake  of 
sport,  but  solely  for  the  sake  of  winning  a  five-pound  note 
or  a  medal.  In  fact,  according  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  it  may 
be  said  of  British  sports  that  "  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is 
over  them  all." 

Mr.  Tighe  Hopkins  has  an  interesting  article  of  historical 
gossip  concerning  some  famous  pirates,  who  must  have 
been  almost  as  disagreeable  to  sail  with  as  to  have  been 
captured  by.  Mrs.  James  C.  Robertson's  paper  upon  the 
Anglo-Indians  is  a  plea  for  Eurasian  and  European  women 
in  India.  All  benevolent  efforts  have  hitherto  passed  over 
their  head,  and  they  have  been  allowed  to  wallow  unheeded 
in  such  a  slough  of  ignorance  and  misery  that  it  is  no 
wonder  they  have  lost  all  belief  in  the  goodness  of  God 
or  of  men. 

Under  the  head  of  "A  Materiahst's  Paradise,"  Mr. 
Morris  Hewlett  cudgels  the  head  of  Mr.  "William  Morris 
for  his  "News  from  Nowhere." 


NEW  REVIEW. 

The  New  Rerinv  for  August  contains  Mr.  Arnold 
"VVliite's  report  on  the  possibility  of  Jewish  colonizixtion, 
which  is  noticed  elsewliere,  and  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  of  the  month.  As  if  to  make 
up  for  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  great  social  question 
of  the  day,  the  rest  of  the  magazine  is  verj'  slight.  A 
short  story,  which  Mr.  George  Moore  calls  "A  Remem- 
brance," a  dissertation  on  "Love  and  Fiction,"  which 
would  call  for  no  attention  if  it  were  not  signed  bj'  Paul 
Bourget,  and  an  account  of  "Nathan  Bro«-n,"  a  mission- 
ary in  Assam,  by  Professor  Max  Miillor,  do  not  call  for 
more  than  passing  mention.  Captain  Shaw's  article  on 
"Theatre  Fires,  Their  Causes  and  Remedies,"  sets  forth 
the  improvements  which,  in  the  ojjinion  of  the  late  Chief 
of  the  Fire  Brigade,  should  be  made  in  order  to  give  the 
indispensable  mininnim  of  security  to  theatre-goei-s.  The 
fire  rate  of  theatres  is  very  high. 

"  In  the  years  1886,  18S7,  1888,  and  1889  there  were  fifty- 
five  theatres  destroyed  and  twenty-three  damaged,  making 
a  total  of  seventy-eight,  and  there  were  four  hundred  and 
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ninety  persons  killed  and  two  hundred  and  six  injured, 
making  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  ninety-six.  In  the 
year  1890  tliere  were  thirteen  theatres  destroyed,  and  fif- 
teen damaged  by  fire,  and  two  panics  from  other  causes, 
making  a  total  of  thirty  casualities,  but  no  spectators 
were  killed,  and  only  seven  were  injured." 

Mr. E.N.Buxton  has  an  interesting  paper  embodying 
"Reminiscences  of  Elk  Hunting."'  Mr.  H.  Marshall  Ward 
contributes  a  paj^er  on  "  Trees  and  Flowers"  to  the  series 
entitled  "A  Motlel  City;  or.  Reformed  London."  His  list 
of  flowers  and  shrubs  that  can  be  grown  in  a  great  city 
will  be  useful  to  those  who  are  wondering  what  they  shall 
put  into  their  town  gardens.  The  most  interesting  paper 
in  the  Review  is  "From  the  Maid's  Point  of  View,"  in 
which  a  maid,  or  some  one  masquerading  as  such,  says 
many  things  which  are  somewhat  to  the  point,  although 
she  is  rather  given  to  moralizing.  Speaking  of  the  latitude 
allowed  to  fine  ladies  in  mattei-s  of  morals,  she  says: — 

"When  our  Lord  forgave  the  woman  of  Samaria,  He 
did  not  ask  whether  she  was  a  lady  or  a  servant ;  and 
what  scores  of  ladies  do  and  do  not  get  punished  for,  I 
don't  see  why  a  poor  girl  should  not  do  and  go  scot  free, 
too." 

The  moral  of  it  all  is,  that  if  some  mistresses  were  half 
as  respectable  as  their  maids  the  world  would  go  better 
than  it  does  now. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

The  Jixly  issue  of  the  Edinbiirr/h  Review  has  several 
I'eadable  articles,  some  of  them  above  the  average.  The 
first  place  is  given  to  the  disappointing  memoirs  of  Tal- 
leyrand, of  which  it  is  a  waste  of  time  even  to  speak. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  STARS. 

Miss  Agnes  M.  Gierke's  recent  worli,  in  which  she  dis- 
cusses the  latest  theories  of  stellar  science,  and  Professor 
Norman  Lockyer's  meteoritic  hypothesis,  which  at  the 
present  time  is  evoking  the  keen  criticisms  of  astronomical 
sages,  form  the  basis  for  this  article.  The  part  now  played 
by  photography  in  discovering  the  existence  of  stars 
indiscernible  by  the  telescope,  and  the  value  of  the  spec- 
trum to  determine  stellar  motion,  is  also  noticed.  Of  the 
latter  the  writer  remarks : — 

"In  the  specti-um  of  a  star  minute  displacements  of 
known  lines  are  produced  towards  the  blue  end  by  the 
motion  of  approach,  and  towards  the  red  by  that  of 
recession.  'The  refrangibility  of  the  luminous  beams  is 
changed,  in  the  one  case,  by  the  crowding  together  of  the 
ethereal  vibrations,  rendering  them  more  numerous  in  a 
given  time ;  in  the  other  by  their  being  (as  it  were)  drawn 
asunder,  and  so  rendered  less  numerous. '  Moreover,  these 
spectroscopic  motion  displacements  are  proportional  to 
the  velocity  of  the  star ;  they  can  be  measured ;  they  are 
absolutely  independent  of  distance,  and  it  is  argued  that 
they  may  be  eventually  utilized  to  determine  stellar  paral- 
laxes so  minute  as  to  be  otherwise  insensible." 

THE  BEATRICE   OF   DANTE. 

The  recent  occurrence  of  the  six  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Beatrice  has  stirred  up  into  renewed  activ- 
ity the  controversy  respecting  her  personality,  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence  has  produced,  more  particularly  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  various  works  on  the  subject.  The 
reviewer  examines  the  three  principal  types  imder  which 
the  conflicting  theories  respecting  the  Beatrice  of  the 
"Vita  Nuova"  an  J  of  the  "Divina  Commedia"  are  pro- 
pounded. These  are  respectively  the  realistic,  which 
maintains  that  the  Beatrice  of  Dante  was  the  historical 
Beatrice   Portiuari,   gloi-ified  by  the  imagination  of  the 


great  poet;  the  idealistic,  which  makes  Beatrice  the  ideal 
of  womanhood,  the  embodiment  of  female  perfection, 
never  to  be  realized  on  earth;  and  the  symbolical,  which 
selects  an  arbitrarily  chosen  figui-e  or  type,  under  which 
something  else  is  represented,  the  thing  thus  represented 
being  the  sole  reality,  as  the  Church  in  the  Apocalypse  is 
depicted  under  the  figure  of  the  Lamb's  wife.  The 
reviewer,  who  takes  up  the  cudgels  for  the  realistic  school, 
makes  out  a  very  good  case  for  his  side  of  the  question. 

AX    ESTIMATE   OF   RUDYARD   KIPLING. 

Mr.  Kipling's  position  as  a  writer  is  discussed,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  his  popularity  rests  are  criticised.  The 
following  conclusion  is  reached: — 

"  Mr.  Kipling's  work  shows,  in  some  respects,  extraor- 
dinary promise;  but  his  actual  performances  have  been 
extravagantly  praised.  He  is  a  master  of  the  form  of 
short  stories,  of  incident,  and  in  this  direction  the  tide  of 
literary  fashion  has  recently  turned.  He  has  shown  him- 
self, though  the  field  is  at  present  limited,  to  be  possessed 
of  no  ordinary  gift  of  pathos,  and  of  the  more  precious 
gift  of  creative  sympathy.  He  can  transform  himself  at 
will  into  the  soul  of  the  British  private  or  the  drummer 
boy.  But  his  experience  of  other  sides  of  life  is  still  so 
narrow  that  he  foists  off  upon  his  readers  as  reality  a  view 
of  society  which  is  apparently  taken  from  journals  whose 
existence  depends  on  their  capacity  to  overhear  and  exag- 
gerate the  gossip  of  the  servants'  halJL.  If  Mr.  Kipling 
learns  more  of  the  real  world,  or  if  he  can  acquire  a 
measure  of  the  joviality  and  catholicity  which  made 
Dickens  the  master  of  the  humbler  grades  of  life,  he  will 
do  some  of  the  best  work  the  present  generation  has  yet 
seen.  But  even  here  a  danger  lies  before  him.  His  powers 
will  be  comparatively  wasted  if  he  does  not  abandon  his 
mistaken  mission  of  convincing  the  British  public  that  a 
literal  coarseness  of  treatment  and  a  gi'atuitously  rough 
touch  are  necessary  to  emancipate  art  from  the  leading 
strings  of  pedantry." 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  are  also  articles  on  Canon  Rawlinson's  History 
of  Phoenicia,  the  "Correspondence  of  John  Murray," 
"London  Architecture  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  in 
which  the  Law  Courts  and  various  government  buildings 
come  in  for  a  large  measure  of  censure,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  the  style  of  our  modern  dwelling-houses  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  praise,  and  the  "Melville  and  Levin 
Memoirs,"  which  trace  the  fortunes  of  these  noble  houses 
that  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  history  of  Scotland. 
One  of  the  family.  Lord  Melville,  was  President  of  the 
Privy  Council  from  169.5  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1707. 
The  article  on  "  The  Future  of  Quakerism"  is  dealt  with 
elsewhere. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  Quarterly  is  a  good  number,  and  contains  several 
articles  of  considerable  interest,  those  on  "  The  Making  of 
Germany,"  and  "  The  Conflict  between  Capital  and  Labor," 
being  noticed  elsewhere. 

THE   LATER  JANSENISTS. 

Tills  article  deals  with  the  first  instalment  of  a  monu- 
mental work,  projected  by  M.  Sechd  on  the  later  fortunes  of 
the  Jansenists,  and  continues  the  history  of  the  sect  from 
the  point  where  the  admirable  work  of  Saint-Beuve  leaves 
it.  M.  S(5che  contends  that  Jansenism  was  rooted  in 
Gallicanism,  from  which  it  derived  its  strength  and  per- 
manence. This  bond  of  union  was  strengthened  by  the 
mutual  hatred  by  the  Jansenists  and  the  Galileans  of  the 
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Jesuits,  whom  Pascal  in  his  "  Provincial  Letters"  attacked 
with  such  ridicule  aud  scorn.  The  polemical  aim  of  M. 
St5ch(';'s  work  is  the  regeneration  of  the  French  Chui-ch 
by  infusing  into  it  the  practical  moral  aud  religious  qual- 
ities which  he  contends  are  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  his 
Jansenist  models. 

PLAUTUS  AND  HIS  IMITATORS. 

Herr  Karl  von  Reinhardstoetter  takes  each  comedy 
separately  and  lays  an  analysis  of  the  plot  and  a  statement 
of  its  merits  before  his  readers  aud  notes  the  imitations 
he  has  discovered  by  a  patient  search,  such  as  is  given  to 
German  authors  alone  to  delight  in,  through  the  dramatic 
literature  of  Europe.  The  author  traces  the  decline  of 
Plautus,  who,  in  the  first  century  and  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  the  most  read  of  all  writers,  to  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, who,  "like  the  sun,  banished  the  stars,"  and  to 
the  fact  that,  contrary  to  the  case  of  the  Greek  tragedy, 
Shakespeare  met  Plautus  on  his  own  ground.  The 
reviewer  discusses  the  question  how  far  Shakespeare  was 
acquainted  with  and  used  the  comedies  of  Plautus;  and 
contrasting  the  wholesale  plagiarism  of  Molil;re  with  our 
great  dramatist's  use  of  the  Latin  author,  he  says: — 

"But  in  Shakespeare,  and  other  truly  great  authors, 
the  plagiarism  is  only  the  leaven  unavoidably  aud  uncon- 
sciously assimilated  by  the  poet's  mind;  it  is  not  the 
essential  thing,  or,  if  it  is,  it  is  so  altered  and  improved 
by  its  new  setting  that  the  theft  is  condoned.  In  Shake- 
speare the  idea  borrowed  is  a  graft,  which  surpasses  the 
original  stock  in  fruit;  in  Moli^re  the  original  tree  is 
simjjly  transplanted.  In  Shakespeare  the  sentiment  pla- 
giarized resembles  a  diamond  taken  from  the  head  of  an 
idol  to  glitter  in  the  diadem  of  a  civilized  monarch. 
Molit^re's  pages  are  often  like  a  museum  to  which  the  idol 
itself  is  transferred.  In  your  true  plagiarist  no  new  dress 
hides, no  added  beauty  glorifies  the  theft." 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The  writer  of  this  article  treats  pleasantly  of  the  old- 
world  memories  aud  antiquity  of  this  county  of  ancient 
churches,  noble  country  houses,  and  quaint  Dutch-like 
towns.  In  the  county,  Boston  is  the  most  interesting 
town  to  all  Americans  as  the  parent  of  their  own  greater 
city,  and  is  immortalized  in  Hawthorne's  "Our  Old 
Home" : — 

"  The  whole  scene  made  an  odd  impression  of  bustle  and 
sluggishness  and  decay,  and  a  remnant  of  wholesome  life; 
and  I  could  not  but  contrast  it  with  the  mighty  aud  pop- 
ulous activity  of  our  own  Boston,  which  was  once  the 
feeble  infant  of  this  old  English  town — the  latter,  perhaps, 
almost  stationary  since  that  day,  as  if  the  birth  of  such 
an  o(f spring  had  taken  away  its  own  principle  of  growth." 

But  Boston  is  mo\ing  with  the  times,  and  has  now  a 
fine  new  dock  costing  some  £80,000,  aud  with  its  new 
channel  to  the  sea  is  slowly  developing  its  trade. 

peel's  EARLY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  "Private  Correspondence,"  and  the 
"Croker  Papers,"  published  in  1884,  give  us  a  valuable 
insight  into  the  character  and  life  of  the  "best  misunder- 
stood man"  of  his  daj'.  "Twice  Prime  Minister,  he  fouud 
an  aristocratic  monarchy,  and  left  a  crowned  republic," 
so  great  were  the  political  changes  which  took  place  during 
tlie  j)eriod  of  his  public  career.  Opposed  to  all  the  great 
reforms  of  his  day — catholic  emaucipaticm,  free  trade, 
parliamentary  reform — he  took  an  active  part  in  carrying 
all  these  measures. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Among  the  other  articles  are  the  following:  The  inev- 
table  John  Murray  has  a  learned  article  on  Mediaeval 


Athens,  and  a  sympathetic  notice  of  the  late  Signer  Gio- 
vanni Morrelli,  patriot  aud  art  connoisseur,  to  whose 
wondrous  artistic  intuition  is  due  the  rectification  of  the 
authorship  of  many  paintings.  One  of  his  trimnphs  in 
this  direction  was  the  dethroning  of  jx^rhaps  the  most 
])opidar  picture  of  the  last  hundred  years,  the  recumbent 
and  reading  "  Magdalen,"  ascribed  to  Correggio,  but  shown 
by  Signor  Morrelli  to  be  the  work  of  a  Flemish  artist. 
In  Signor  Morrelli's  judgment  the  most  beautiful  picture 
in  the  world  is  Raijhael's  Sistine  "Madonna"  at  Dresden, 
and  the  grandest  portrait  Titian's  "Charles  V.  on  Horse- 
back" at  Madrid. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

The  Atlantic  for  August  is  a  very  readable  number. 
Wendell  P.  Garrison's  paper  on  "The  Reform  of  the 
Senate,"  and  "VV.  D.  McCrackan's  "Six  Centuries  of  Self- 
Governnieut"  are  noticed  among  the  leading  articles.  Mr. 
John  C.  Ropes,  writing  of  "  General  Sherman,"  gives  a  very 
full  sketch  of  Sherman's  military  career.  Mr.  Ropes  is 
decidedly  critical  at  times  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  famous  "March  to  the  Sea,"  which  he  considered  was 
badly  conceived  aud  ill-advised  in  the  extreme;  but  he 
admits  that  it  was  admirably  carried  out  and  was  justified 
by  the  results.  He  says:  "In  truth,  it  is  far  from  eas}' 
to  draw  the  portrait  of  General  Sherman.  Here  is  an 
officer  of  high  rank,  who  began  his  service  in  the  war  at 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run ;  who  received  the  surrender 
of  the  last  of  the  Confederate  generals ;  who  was  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  finest  armies  in  the  country,  but  who 
never  commanded  in  a  great,  still  less  a  decisive  battle ; 
whose  most  famous  exploit  consisted  in  marching  a  large 
and  well-appointed  force  almost  unopposed  through  the 
enemy's  country;  and  whose  reputation,  nevertheless, 
stands  as  high,  at  least  with  the  Northern  public,  as  that 
of  any  of  the  generals  of  the  Union." 

If  any  one  is  under  the  erroneous  impression  that 
"cookery  books"  are  devoid  of  literary  excellence,  let 
him  turn  to  Alice  Morse  Earl's  charming  little  article 
"The  Queen's  Closet  Opened,"  in  which  she  exploits  for 
our  amusement  some  ancient  tomes,  dealing  with  lecipes 
of  the  most  varied  character. 

Not  less  delightful  is  Agnes  Repplicr  on  "  The  Oppres- 
sion of  Notes."  She  makes  all  manner  of  fun  of  the 
editorial  absurdities  which  she  cites,  and  concludes:  "Per- 
haps the  day  is  not  far  distant  Avhen  even  Mother  Goose 
will  afford  food  for  instruction  and  a  fresh  industry  for 
authors,  and  when  the  hapless  children  of  the  dawning 
century  will  be  confronted  with  a  dozen  highlj^  abbrevi- 
ated notes  referring  them  to  some  Icelandic  saga  or  re- 
mote Indian  epic  for  the  bloody  history  of  the  Three  Blind 
Mice." 

The  "Disputed  Correspcmdence"  of  which  Harriet 
Waters  Preston  and  Louise  Dodge  write  is  that  of  Paul 
and  Seneca.  The  Atlantic  is  pleasantly  addicted  to  bird- 
notes  and  other  bits  of  nature,  which  are  especially  ad- 
mirable this  mouth  in  Edith  M.  Thomas's  "Notes  from  a 
Wild  Garden"  aud  Olive  Thorne  Miller's  "Two  Little 
Druumiers." 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

The  Chaxitavquan  for  July  is  wide  awake  as  usual. 
Among  our  "Leading  Articles"  appeai*s  an  abstract  of 
Professor  W.  Bemis's  paper  entitled  "AVhat  Shall  be 
Taxed?"  where  also  is  noticed  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Flood's 
reminiscences  of  "Old  Chautautjua  Days." 

In  her  perandiulations  under  the  auspices  of  the  Labor 
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Department  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Miss  Clare  de 
Graffeuried  has  discovered  iu  New  England  what  she  can 
conscientious!}-  call  "A  Town  Minus  Poverty." 

This  town  is  a  type  of  "many  others  of  the  same  class." 
Of  the  1800  inhabitants  nearly  a  fourth  work  in  the  two 
woollen  mills.  This  fourth  is  "  the  community  itself,  their 
houses  on  every  street  among  the  Ix^st,  their  children 
pupils  of  the  schools  and  institute,  their  wives  building 
up  the  merchants'  trade,  their  savings  swelling  bank 
funds  and  loan  associations."  The  pretty  two-storied 
dwellings  of  the  operatives  cause<l  Miss  de  Graffenried  to 
break  the  tenth  commandment,  and  to  them  were  usually 
attached  accommodations  for  a  cow  and  even  a  team. 

That  such  a  standard  of  comfort  should  be  attained  by 
a  jjcople  earning  from  $20  to  .§;jO  a  month  indicates 
exceptional  thrift  and  good  sense.  Some  of  the  striking 
social  features  are  the  conditions  of  marriage — the  wife 
generally  being  older  than  the  husband  and  working  in 
the  mill  for  a  time  after  marriage.  The  astonishingly 
small  quota  of  children  in  the  native  families  would  have 
comforted  the  soul  of  Malthus.  The  largest  encountered 
"  contained  but  five  heirs,  and  the  majority  are  childless 
or  have  had  but  one  son  and  daughter." 

In  "Modern  Surgery,"  C.  R.Hammerton  describes  with 
rather  realistic  detail  some  of  the  work  now  possible  with 
the  aid  of  anaesthetics  and  antiseptics.  "  It  has  come  to 
be  literally  true  that  recovery  from  an  amputation  usually 
takes  place  in  about  half  the  time  required  to  mend  a 
broken  limb."  And  such  are  the  mechanical  resources  of 
the  modern  maker  of  artificial  limbs,  that  sometimes  peo- 
ple prefer  to  have  a  limb  amputated  and  replaced,  rather 
than  wait  for  it  to  heal ! 

C.  M.  Fairbanks  writ^^s  on  the  interesting  subject  of 
"  Illustration  and  the  Illustrators, "  and  Prof.  Trowbridge  of 
Harvard  discusses  "  Flying  by  Means  of  Electricity" ;  the 
problem  seems  to  be  to  get  a  storage  battery  of  greater 
power  and  less  weight. 


THE     COSMOPOLITAN. 

The  Cosmojyolitan  for  August  surpasses  itself  as  a 
"  popular  "  magazine.  The  paper  on  "  Pictorial  Journal- 
ism," by  Valerian  Gribay(^doff,  and  Murat  Halstead  on 
"Prince  Bismarck  "  and  "The  Johns  Hopkins  Univei-.sity, " 
by  President  Gilman,  are  treated  at  length  elsewhere. 

The  novel  of  the  mouth  is  by  Amelie  Rives.  The  title, 
"According  to  St.  John,"  may  cause  her  admirers  some 
apprehension  as  to  the  effect  her  Paris  life  has  had  on  the 
fair  novelist,  but  judging  from  this  first  instalment  she 
has  remained  quite  hereelf. 

John  C.  Roberts  contributes  a  novel  paper  on  "  Dissected 
Emotions,"  in  which  sadness,  laughter,  graveness,  sorrow, 
pain,  etc.,  are  described  with  much  anatxDmical  detail  in 
the  text,  and  with  a  gratefully  compensating  liveliness  iu 
the  illustrations  of  such  eminent  exponents  as  Ellen 
Terry,  John  McCullough,  Florence  Saint  John,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

"  The  Court  Jesters  of  England  "  is  the  title  of  an  attrac- 
tive article  by  Esther  Singleton.  The  celebrated  fools, 
"Will  Sonuners,  John  Heywood,  Richard  Tarleton,  Archie 
Armstrong,  and  others  are  noticed  and  their  wise  sayings 
quoted  from.  In  the  earlier  days,  some  of  the  court  fools 
came  to  great  wealth  and  power,  but  generally  the  old 
adage  concerning  a  fool  and  his  money  held  very  strictly 
true. 

Gen. Adam  Badeau  writes  on  "Gambling  in  High  Life," 
a  kind  of  life  which,  a  footnote  tells  us,  he  is  entirely 
adequate  to  describe.  If  there  is  any  raison  cVetre  for 
Lis  paper  outside  of  the  society  anecdotes  of  dubious  flavor 


and  no  point,  it  is  perhaps  in  impressing  the  fact  that 
the  English  jjeople  are  and  always  have  been  gambling 
peopl(\ 

Fannie  Aylmer  Mathews  sketches  the  life  and  work  of 
some  of  the  chief  members  of  the  "Woman's  Press  Club 
of  New  York  City,"  founded  thirty-five  years  ago  by  Mrs. 
Croly  ("  Jenny  June") .  The  photographs  are  dismal  in  the 
extreme.  "  The  Ducal  Town  of  Uzes "  would  not  have 
much  interest  if  Mr.  Janvier  had  not  been  there.  Joseph 
P.  Reed  describes  "Placer  Mining, '"and  John  Bowles  con- 
tributes quite  a  pretty  dream,  "A  Romance  of  an  Hour." 


THE  CENTURY. 

The  Century  Company  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
fine  August  number  of  their  magazine,  which  presents 
especially  timely  articles  on  "The  German  Emperor,"  by 
Poultney  Bigelow,  "The  Press  as  a  Newsgatherer,"  by 
William  Henry  Smith,  and  "Our  Summer  Migration,"  by 
Edward  Hungerf ord :  these  are  noticed  in  our  department 
devoted  to  "Leading  Articles." 

Among  the  editorial  "Topics  of  the  Times,"  an  ex- 
cellent sketch  is  given  of  the  extraordinary  series  of 
financial  operations  which  have  led  up  to  the  "  Argentine 
Cheap  Money  Paradise."  In  this  land  flowing  with 
cf^'dulas  and  cheap  paper  money,  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  there  are  $100  of  currency  and  .120.3  of  National 
debt.  The  resulting  monetary  chaos  is  held  up  by  the 
Century  as  an  impressive  warning  to  Senator  Stanford 
and  his  disciples. 

Henry  Van  Dyke,  "On  the  Study  of  Tennyson,"  is  quite 
delightful.  He  says  to  his  imaginary  pupil,  "  Candidly, 
then,  and  after  serious  reflection,  upon  my  literary  honor 
and  conscience,  I  believe  that  the  very  best  way  to  study 
any  poet  is  to  read  his  j^oems,"  nor  can  the  most  con- 
densed ea'tracfum  carnis  of  a  poet,  nor  the  efforts  of  the 
most  accomplished  reviewer,  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
this  preliminary.  In  these  days  when  the  "  Shakespeare 
student"  or  devoted  member  of  the  "  Browning  Club" 
thinks  it  necessary  to  have  his  own  and  everybody  else's 
"  conception"  of  motive  and  plot  and  character,  and  may 
or  may  not  have  ever  read  his  poet  in  a  quiet  corner 
^■^■ithout  thinking  of  the  next  club  meeting — in  such  a  state 
of  affairs,  Mr.  Van  Dyke's  gentle  .irony  has  a  distinct 
value. 

Mr.Herbei't  D.  Ward,  the  young  husband  of  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  has  chosen  a  remai-kable  setting  for  his 
imaginative  story,  "The  White  Crown."  The  scene  is 
Europe;  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  have 
trebled  their  armies  and  their  debts  and  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  their  firearms;  "the  million-headed  dog  of 
war  was  straining  at  its  leash" ;  a  huge  conflict  of  the 
nations  is  to  take  place,  when  a  mysteriously  powerful 
stranger  appears  at  the  several  courts  of  Europe  in  turn, 
leaving  behind  him  converts  to  the  order  of  the  White 
Crown.  On  the  field  of  battle,  as  the  German  Emperor 
is  about  to  precipitate  the  human  thunders,  the  Stranger 
comes  forth,  is  proclaimed  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  the 
French  and  German  armies  kneel  to  receive  his  benedic- 
tion, from  which  occasion  dates  the  abolition  of  war. 
That  Mr.  Ward  should  have  been  able  to  carry  out  so 
tremendous  an  idea  consistently  was  not  to  he  expected, 
and  we  should  feel  grateful  that  he  is  striking,  suggestive, 
and,  withal,  reverent. 

The  California  joint  stock  company's  expedition  which 
is  described  by  Willard  B.  Farwell  in  "Cape  Horn  and 
Co-operative  Mining  in  '49,"  had  nothing  to  do  with  Cape 
Horn  except  that  they  went  round  it,  and  didn't  do  any 
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co-operative  mining  at  all;  but  the  verj-  entertaining 
truth  of  their  voj-age  quite  makes  up  for  the  fiction  of  the 
title. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 

In  the  August  number  of  Harper'' s  there  is  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  "Nihilists  in  Paris,"  by  J.H.  Rosn}-,  which 
is  noticed  as  a  leading  article.  The  magazine  opens  with 
a  rather  imposing  article  ou  New  Zealand,  by  J.M.Grant. 
Mr.  Grant's  description  is  livel}'  and  readable.  We  are 
struck  by  the  presence  in  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  of 
native  Maori  representatives.  He  repeats  a  speech  made 
by  one  of  the  four  native  menibers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  through  an  interpreter ;  it  might  present 
a  useful  lesson  in  concise  and  forcible  expression  to  some 
of  our  own  legislative  orators.  Of  tramps,  great  num- 
1)ers  find  ou  the  higiiways  of  New  Zealand  a  local  habi- 
tation under  the  euphonious  name  of  "  Swaggers  " ;  and 
the  fame  has  gone  abroad  of  the  other  pest — the  huge 
armies  of  rabbits,  that  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
sheep-farmer.  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  on  "What  is  In- 
heritance-'" is  purely  exegetical.  He  starts  out  \sith  the 
oi'iginal  Darwinian  theory  of  pangenesis,  shows  how  it 
has  been  modified  in  the  writings  of  Weissman  and  Galton 
and  Lamarck;  his  conclusions  are  that  "the  body  of  an 
individual  animal  or  plant  is  to  be  regarded,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  heredity,  as  consisting  of  two  distinct 
elements  There  are  germ -cells  and  body -cells,  the  former 
devoted  to  the  important  work  of  reproducing  the  race, 
the  latter  constituting  the  actual  b(wlily  material,  and 
discharging  all  the  ordinary  functions  through  which  the 
individual  life  is  maintained." 

Now  that  Mr.  Lang  has  found  that  "  Huckleberry  Finn" 
is  not  only  "an  almost  perfect  gem  of  romance  and 
humor,"  but  also  possesses  Homeric  attributes  which  we 
imclassical  Americans  may  not  appreciate,  we  turn  with 
renewed  interest  to  Mark  Twain's  little  story,  wearing 
the  laconic  title  "Luck."  It  is  the  two-page  sketch  of  an 
iudividual  •v^■ith  aljsolutely  no  brains,  who  attained  fame 
and  honor  by  a  life-long  series  of  lucky  blunders. 


SCRIBNER'S. 

Scribner^ft  for  August  relapses  into  fiction.  There  are 
half  a  dozen  stories,  with  only  Andrew  Lang's  article  on 
"Piccadilly"  and  John  H.  Wigmore's  on  "Parliamentary 
Days  in  Japan"  to  offset  them.  Mr.  Lang's  paper  is  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  as  a  leading  article. 

In  this  second  paper  on  Japan  Mi-.  Wigmore  succeeds  in 
getting  to  the  Parliament.  Some  features  of  the  parlia- 
mentary rules  seem  queer  to  us.  There  is  no  formal  open- 
ing of  the  House  for  business.  The  President  and  Secre- 
tary enter  and  take  their  seats,  the  members  being  already 
in  their  places,  and  the  orders  of  the  day  are  read.  In 
true  Japanese  st5'le  the  session  opens  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  after  its  a])pointed  hour.  The  president, 
]Mr.  Nakajima,  has  no  gavel,  nor  does  he  use  any  substi- 
tute; but  he  manages  the  House  with  great  composure 
and  dexterity.  In  case  of  a  breach  of  rules,  he  merely 
declares  the  member  out  of  order,  or  asks  him  to  wait  a 
■while.  Of  the  story-telling,  the  sei'ial  begun  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne  naturally  possesses 
the  most  interest.  It  is  called  "The  Wrecker,"  but  in  the 
l)rologue  and  three  chapters  that  appear,  we  find  none  of 
the  exciting  scenes  that  might  have  been  expct'ted  under 
such  a  title  from  the  author  of  "Treasure  Island."  How- 
ever, we  are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet. 


PAPERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tlie  work  of  this  association  is  published  quarterly  in 
magazine  form  under  the  above  title.  In  the  volimie 
dated  July  we  notice  elsewhere  Mr.  George  Bouriuot's 
])aix'r  on  "Canada  and  the  LTuited  States." 

That  the  superetition  of  three  centuiues  ago  had  no  re- 
s])ect  for  i>ersous  is  proven  in  Mr.  Geore  L.  Burr's  re- 
searches on  "The  Fate  of  Dietrich  Flade."  Dietrich  Flade 
was  the  City  Judge  of  Treves,  who  in  1589  was  burnt  at 
the  stake  for  witchcraft.  Mr.  Burr  has  obtained  the 
hitherto  unknown  document  containing  the  minutes  of 
Flade's  trial,  and  from  this  and  other  sources  he  con- 
structs a  striking  pictui"e  of  the  absurdities  and  horrore 
of  witchcraft  trials. 

In  "The  Philosojihic  Aspects  of  History,''  the  Hon. 
William  T.  Harris  emphasizes  the  importance  of  devoting 
a  i)roper  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  liistory,  that  is. 
briefly,  the  "general  form"  and  "large  variations  that  fill 
entire  epochs  and  whole  continents,"  as  distinguished  from 
all  concrete  detail.  He  decides  that  "the  Roman  and 
Anglo-Saxon  nationalities  are  the  two  forms  most  need- 
ing attention  at  present  from  the'  student  of  philosophic 
history.  "The  Roman  centralization  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  local  self-government — the  jiermanent  element  in 
the  Roman  idea  of  private  i^roperty,  the  jjermanent  ele- 
ment in  the  Anglo  Saxon  let-alone  {htisscz-fairc)  policy, 
these  are  the  aspects  on  which  specialization  is  not  only 
invited,  but  in  a  sense  compelled  by  the  new  problems 
arjsiiig  from  the  phenomenal  growth  of  cities  in  our  time." 

Prof.  R.  H.  Dabnej-,  President,  takes  decided  exception 
to  Mr.  C.  K.  Adams's  assertion  that  there  is  "no  well- 
grounded  promise  ...  of  a  science  of  history."  Prof. 
Dabuey  assorts  that  historj'  is  a  science  because  it  treats 
of  events,  each  and  evei-y  one  of  which  is  the  i-esult  of 
and  part  of  a  long  chain  of  causes  bound  togetlier  by 
irrefi'agable  laws. 


THE  AMERICAN  CATHOLIC  QUARTERLY. 
This  bulky  Bcvieiu  is,  as  the  list  of  uniformly  Reverend 
and  Right  Reverend  contributors  shows,  entirelj'  ofliicial. 
In  "The  Idea  of  a  Parochial  School"  the  Rev.  John  Jlur- 
phy  contents  himself  with  pointing  out  two  main 
superiorities  the  parochial  system  would  possess  over  the 
l)ublic  schools,  viz.,  the  freedom  from  political  corruption, 
and  the  better  class  of  teachei's  that  woidd  be  drawn  from 
the  Catholic  Sisterhood.  The  remainder  of  the  paper  is 
taken  up  with  advice  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  most 
perfect  i-esults  shall  be  obtained  when  the  "  Idea"  has 
germiiuxted.  Bryau  J.  Clinch  discusses  "The  Prospect 
fot  'Irish  Home  Rule."  He  gives  a  good  sketch  of  the 
field  of  battle,  and  then  settles  down  to  the  discussion  of 
Jlr.  Parnell.  He  boldly  says  that  while  "there  is  no 
nioral  law  which  comiH?ls  us,  either  individually  or 
in  a  body,  never  to  employ  the  services  of  adulterers  or 
thieves  or  mmxlerers,  pi-oviding  the  ends  for  which  we 
employ  them  are  themselves  righteous,"  still  reasons  of 
pi-actical  expediency  urge  that  the  former  leader  of  Ire- 
land should  be  consigned  to  as  much  political  oblivion  as 
he  will  submit  to.  Mr.  Clinch  deplores  the  fall  of  Parnell 
from  grace  the  more  that  it  came  when,  as  he  considers, 
the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Parliament  was  immiueut. 
He  insists,  however,  that  Mr.  Parnell  is  not  a  necessity, 
that  there  are  plenty  of  big  and  strong  fish  in  the  political 
sea,  John  Dillon,  William  O'Brien,  Justin  McCarthy,  and 
Tliomas  Sexton,  and  that  in  the  light  of  the  recent  Liberal 
suci'csses  it  rests  oidy  with  the  Irish  jxiople  to  obtain 
Home  Rule  in  short  order. 
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THE    DEUTSCHE   RUNDSCHAU   AND    ITS    EDITOR. 

In  Germany  the  magazine  hero  of  the  moment  is  Dr.  Julius  Rodeuberg, 
editor  of  the  Deutsche  Bundschau.  He  has  just  attained  his  sixtieth  year, 
and  his  friends  and  admirers  have  been  helping  him  to  observe  his  birth- 
day in  right  festal  fashion.  Some  of  the  magazines,  notably  Aord  xmd 
Slid  for  July  and  Heft  13  of  Uebcr  Land  und  Meer,  have  also  done  honor 
to  their  "colleague,"  in  suitable  articles  and  reminiscences,  so  that  this 
month,  when  the  Continental  edition  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  be 
started,  he  may  quite  appropriately  form  the  subject  of  a  brief  biographi- 
cal sketch. 


DR.    JULIUS   RODEXBERG. 

Before  settling  down  to  his  literary  work  at  Berlin,  Dr.  Rodeuberg  had 
wandered  about  Europe  a  good  deal ;  and  of  all  the  countries  which  he  vis- 
ited England  would  seem  to  have  pleased  him  most.  In  his  jioems,  novels, 
antl  sketches,  he  constantly  shows  us  how  well  he  knows  the  turmoil  of  the 
great  city,  with  its  dingy  districts  on  the  Thames  and  its  more  aristocratic 
quarters  of  the  West  End.  But  he  is  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  more 
secluded  country-seats  out  of  hearing  of  the  meti'opolis,  and  with  scenery 
and  life  in  Wales  and  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  "  An  Autumn  in  Wales"  aud 
"London  in  the  Autumn  Fog"  were  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  visit  in  18o(i. 
The  tragic  side  of  London  life  also  made  a  deep  impression  on  him — that 
intense  feeling  of  loneliness  and  the  consciousness  of  lieing  utterly  friend- 
less in  a  sea  of  human  beings ;  and  as  the  result  of  his  emotions  he  has 
given  the  world  his  sketch,  "The  Girl  from  Seven  Dials." 

Two  yeai's  later  Dr.  Rodeuberg  went  over  to  Ireland,  passing  through 
Wales  on  his  way,  and  greeting  his  old  fi'ieuds  at  the  farm  where  he  stayed 
ou  his  previous  Welsh  tour.  To  the  Irish  tour  we  owe  "  The  Isle  of  Saints, " 
aud  "The  Harp  of  Erin,"  in  which  the  author  contends  that  there  is  proba- 
bly no  other  country  where  folk-lore  aud  religious  belief  have  such  a  deep 
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Deutsche  Revu;.  — Breslau.     Auprust. 

Count  Albreeht  v(5n  Roon.    XXVII. 

Berlin  and  the  North  Baltic  Canal.     Yice-Ad 

miral  Batsch. 
Vienna  Medical  School.     III.     A.  Kronfeld. 
Coi-nelius  and  Kaulbach  in  Diisseldorf.     II. 

H.Miiller. 
The  French  Revolution  and  the  Modern  State 

(concluded). 
Unpublished  Correspondence  of  Ludwig  von 

Kuebel.    K.  T.  Gaedertz. 

Deutsche  Rundschau. — Berlin.     July. 

The  Autograph  Album  of  August  von  Goethe, 

I.   Dr.  •SV!  Vulpius 
A  Newly  Discovered  Legend  of  the  Creation 

of  the  World.     Dr.  F.  Homniel. 
The  Croy  Tapestry  of  Greifswald  University. 

J.  Lessing. 
Political  Correspondence. 

Die  Gesellschaft  — Leipzig.     Heft  7. 

"Andreas  Hofer;"  a  Suabian  Peasant  Play 

O.  Panizza. 
Poems  by  Peter  Merwin  and  others. 
Psychophilosophy.     G.  Ludwig. 
"St.  Elizabeth;"  A  New  People's  Play,  b>  Vr" 

Henzen.     L.  Sturm. 
Wilhelm  Wuudt.     With  Portrait.     E  Steiger 

Nord  und  Siid. — Breslau.    August. 

Max  Waldau :  a  Forgotten  Poet.     II.     R.  vun 

Gottschall. 
Dr.  Max  von  Forckenbeck. 
On  the  Death  of  Moltke.    Poem.    K.  Gjelleruo. 
Carl  Gottlieb  Svarez.     II.     E.  Schwartz. 
Pen  Pictures  of  Holsteiu.     II.     L.  Siegfrie.l 


Preussische  Jahrbiicher. — Berlin.     July  1. 

The  "Giovannino"  by  Michelangelo  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,     (llhis.)    W.  Henke. 

Hoffmann  von  Fallerslel^en.     G.  Kreyenberg. 

Rastatt  (concluded).     R.Wagner. 

Aristotle  ou  the  Constitution  of  Athen|.  A 
Bauer. 

Political  Correspondence— The  Triple  Alli- 
ance ;  Russia,  France,  and  the  Pope :  the 
European  Statesman  in  the  Paris  Figaro; 
Austria,  etc. 

The  End  of  the  Dream  (concluded).  G. 
Duruy. 

Velhagen     und     Klasing's     Neue      Monat- 
shefte. — Berlin.     July. 

Ten  New  Songs  by  Rudolph  Baimibach. 
Minna  Herzlieb.     With  Portrait.     J.E.  Frei- 

herr  von  Grotshuss. 
The  Berlin  Art  Exhibition.     (Illus.  )    Hauua 

von  Spielberg. 
Winland:  The  l)iscovery  of  America  in  the 

Eleventh  Century.  Dr.  O.  L.  Jiriczek. 
Playing  Cards.  (lUus.  )  Dr.  O.  Doering. 
Oriental  Carpets.     (Illus.)     C.  von  Viuceuti. 

Westermann's    Illustrierte    Monatshefte.— 
Berlin.    Quarterly.    August. 

Palermo.     (Illus)    II.     L.Salomon. 
KoiH-ad     Fei-dinand     Meyer.     Zurich     Poet. 

With  Portrait.     E  Zabel. 
The  Tournament.     (Illus.)     I.     A.  von   Hey- 

(len. 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  of  Turkey,  and  the  Yil- 

diz  Palace.     With  Portrait.     H.  Vamb^ry. 


Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— Stuttgart.      Heft  \'i. 

The      Tliyra      Valley     in     the     Unterharz. 

(Illus.) 
German  Churches  and  Schools  in  Paris.     Dr. 

F.  Tetzuer. 
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Poisonous  Reptiles,     fllhis.')    Karl  Vopt. 
The  Youth  of  tlie  Austrian  Emperor  Joseph. 

II.     A.  Kleinschinidt. 
New  York's  Arab  Colony. 
lu  the  AVasgau— Hagenau,  etc.,    in   Alsace. 

(Ilhis. )     O.Schwebel. 
Kailwav  Swindles.     A.  O.  Klaussmann. 
Inland  Steamship  Travelling  in  the  United 

States.     (Illus.;  C.  Benkard. 
Taking  Off  One's  Hat  in  Saluting,  and  other 

Customs.     K.  Erduiann. 
The  Country  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Rhine.     K. 

Kollbach. 

Moderne  Rundschau.— Vienna,  July  1. 

Profit-Sharing.     R.  Grazer. 

Madame  Blavatsky. 

Prizes  for  Short  Stories. 

Poems  by  I),  von  Liliencron  and  others. 

Deutsche  'Worte.— Vienna.     July. 
The  Prevention  of  Crime.     Dr.  F.Tonnies. 

Kritische  Revue  aus  Oesterreich.     Vienna. 

July  1. 

The  Majority  of  the  Future.    Josef  Graf. 
The  Most  Recent  Russian  Literature.     I.  A. 
Golaut. 

July  1.5. 

Twenty-five  Years  Ago.    Dr.  G.  J.Guttmann. 
Russian  Literature  (concluded). 

Romiinische  Revue.— Vienna.     June. 

A  Defence  of  the  Persecuted  3Iagyar  Inno- 
cence. 

Archbishop  Silvestree  Morarin-Andrievici. 
With  Portrait. 

Roumanian  :Marriage  Customs.    Dr.  S.  Dische. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Stuttgart.     Heft  1. 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Gera.     (Illus.)    A.  Trin- 

ius. 
Across  the  Atlantic.  (Illus.  j    O.Xeubaur. 
Aunaburg    Military    Training    Institution. 

(Illus.) 
The  Electrical   Exhibition  at  Frankfort-on- 

the-3Iain.     (Illus.  J     D.T.  Wimmeuauer. 
Ten  Poems.     L.  Thadcn. 
The  Fan.     (Illus. J    K.  von  Adelfels. 
Gustav  Freytag.     (Illus. )    F.  Rueffer. 


SOME  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINES. 

Alte  und  Neue  Welt.     Einsiedeln.     Heft  11. 

Justinius  Kerner,  Poet.    With  Portrait.    A. 

Kessler. 
From  Lake  Constance  to  the  Adriatic.  (Illus. ) 

(Illus.)    F.Hopf. 
The   Beginnings  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy. 

(Illus.  )     III.     W  Sidler. 
I'ostal  Rates  and  the  Zone  Tariff.     F.  Spiegel. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz.     Regensburg.    Heft 
14. 

The  Benedictine  Priory  of  Solesmes.     (Illus.) 

Dr.J.M.Hohler 
French  Politeness.     Marianne  Meister. 
Indian  Temples.     (Illus.) 
Eisenach  and  the  Wartburg.     (Illus.)  A.J. 

Ciipliers 

Heft  1,5. 

Old  Projihecies  about  the  Emperor  and  the 

Empire.     Dr.  H.  (Jrauert. 
The  E.xhibitiou  of  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves. 

S.  Beissel. 

Die     Katholischen     Missionen,     Freiburg. 

(Baden.)    August. 

Jacob  Muller  and  Goa  (continued).     (Illus.) 
Recent  Indian  Troubles  in  America.    P.Jutz. 


hold  on  the  niiuds  of  the  people,  and  that  the  true  home  of  the  lejrond  is  the- 
country  where  the  people's  affection  for  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  most 
deep-rooted ;  and  that  in  Ireland,  moreover,  the  people  not  only  cherish  their 
religious  beliefs  and  rei>eat  their  legends,  but  evci-y  day  they  go  on  creat- 
ing new  stories.  In  the  years  18.59  to  18t>4  he  published,  among  other  works, 
his  "Everj-day  Life  in  London,"  "Day  and  Night  in  London,"  ''The  Isle 
of  Thanet,"  "Jersey  and  Guernsey,"  and  his  novel,  "The  Street  Singer  of 
London." 

In  1861,  meanwhile.  Dr.  Rodouberg  had  taken  a  wife,  and  the  following 
year  saw  him  finally  take  up  his  abode  at  Berlin.  First  he  edited  several 
small  periodicals  till  1874,  when  the  Deutsche  liundschau  was  founded,  and 
he  became  its  editor. to  make  it  in  a  very  short  time  one  of  the  most  important 
and  influential  of  the  (4ennau  reviews,  numbering  among  its  contributors 
tilt  first  authors  and  poets  of  the  day.  No  one  will  have  forgotten  the 
greatest  event  in  its  history  so  far — its  publication  of  the  Emperor  Freder- 
ick's Diary  of  the  Franco-German  war.  Besides  his  "Pictures  of  Berlin- 
Life,"  in  three  volumes.  Dr.  Rodenberg  has  fotmd  time  to  edit,  "with  mar- 
ginal notes,"  the  posthumous  papers  of  Franz  Diugelstedt,  and  to  write 
several  novels  dealing  with  different  phases  of  Berlin  life.  His  poems  also 
take  a  high  place. 

THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 

Die  Gpscn.Hchaft. — A  notable  feature  of  this  magazine  has  already  been 
pointed  out — the  reviews  of  foreign  books.  The  English  literature  noticed 
in  the  Jidy  mnnlier  includes  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  "Homes  of  the  Loudon 
Poor,"  wliich,  however,  has  just  teen  translateil  into  German;  "Janet," 
by  Mrs. Oliphant,  and  "Eric  Brighteyes,"  by  Rider  Haggard.  The  editor 
recommends  all  to  read  Miss  Hill's  book;  for,  though  it  is  old,  it  is  ever 
new ;  it  is  not  only  true,  but  excellently  written.  The  reviewer  of  the  two 
stories,  too,  finds  them  Mell  worth  reading. — Oskar  Panizza  describes  a 
very  interesting  Suabian  ijeasant  plaj-,  recently  performed  at  Oberdorf  in 
the  Bavarian  Algiiu,  which,  he  thinks,  gives  us  a  better  insight  into  the 
mediaeval "  mysteries"  than  does  the  Passion  Play  of  Oberammergau.  This 
year  the  subject  of  the  Oberdorf  performance  was  the  Tyrolese  hero  Andreas 
Hofer  The  actors  write  their  piece  in  dialogue  form,  half  in  Suabian  and 
half  in  Tyrole.se  dialect;  they  know  the  story,  and  the  scene,  the  stage,  is 
the  neighborhood. — "St.  Elizabeth"  is  the  title  of  another  cb'ama,  bj-  Wil- 
liam Henzeu,  successfully  produced  at  the  Worms  Reformed  Theatre. 

Preussische  Jahrbiicher. — The  Berlin  Museum,  though  it  may  possess  no 
master- works  of  the  first  rank,  contains  several  original  productions  by  the 
first  artists.  There  is,  for  inst^ince,  the  charming  little  Madonna,  by  Ra- 
phael, ana  in  the  sculpture  department  we  have  the  marble  st^itue  of  John 
the  Baptist,  the  "Giovanuino,"  a  most  characteristic  early  work  of  Michel- 
angelo. Herr  W.Heuke  describes  this  statue  at  great  length,  and  supple- 
ments his  article  by  an  illustration,  probably  the  first  that  has  brightened 
the  pages  of  the  Jahrh'ucher.  Herr  Kreyenlwrg  follows  with  an  interest- 
ing accoimt  of  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben, author  of  the  weU-known  national 
song,  "  Deutschland,  Deutschland  iiber  alles,"  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  a  monument  in  Heligoland,  where  the  famous  song  had  its  birth 
exactlj'  fifty  years  ago. 

Vdhafjen. — The  July  number  publishes  ten  new  songs  by  Rudolf  Baum- 
bach  Then  comes  a  Goethe  article,  telling  the  story  of  Minna  Herzlieb, 
a  late  love  of  Goethe's,  and  the  mcxlel  for  Ottilie  in  his  novel,  "Die  Wahl- 
verwandtschaften'  ("Elective  Aflinitics").  Adolf  Stahr  tells  the  following 
episod(  :  Minna  was  once  travelling  through  I'otsdam,  and  was  desirous 
of  seeing  over  the  castle  of  Sans-Souci.  She  learnt,  however,  that  the  king 
was  there,  and  that  all  entrance  to  the  castle  was  prohibited.  When  she 
was  on  the  point  of  turning  away  disappointtnl,  an  ofiicer  stepped  up  to  her 
and  asked  her  how  she  liked  the  neighborhood  and  whether  she  had  not 
wanted  to  see  the  castle.  She  answered  him  shortly  in  the  affirmative,  but 
that  the  ))rosence  of  the  king  had  made  it  imiuissible.  To  which  the  officer 
replied  that  that  neo<l  be  no  hindrance,  she  had  only  to  announce  herself. 
Thei.  she  recogniztxl  that  the  otlicer  was  none  other  than  King  Frederick 
William  III. ,  whose  invitsition  she  must  of  course  accept;  but  her  abrupt 
answer  made  her  feel  so  ashamed  that  slie  could  not  remember  having  seen 
anything  but  a  nund)er  of  intjuisitive  faces  staring  at  her. 

Vom  Fclszum  Meer. — Ciu'istian  Benkard  writes  an  instructive  parallel  l>e- 
twwn  the  condition  of  inland  steamship  travelling  in  America  ami  inland 
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steamship  travelliug  in  Germany,  and  comes  to  tlie  conclusion  tliat,  though 
enormous  progress  has  been  made  in  America,  in  the  last  few  years  the 
progress  has  been  backwards,  partly  owing  to  the  standstill  in  trade  and  iu- 
dusti-y,  but  chiefly  to  the  indifference  of  the  government  at  "Washington, 
■which  shows  so  little  concern  for  the  keeping  of  tlie  inland  waterways.  But 
a  change  for  the  better  is  imperative  for  the  self-protection  of  the  Union. 
For  the  waterways  have  a  great  strategical  importance,  and  in  case  of  war 
it  would  matter  greatly  if,  for  instance,  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  could  not 
reach  Delaware  from  New  York  other  than  by  the  sea  route,  or  if  the  flo- 
tilla were  held  in  those  harbors  by  strong  hostile  fleets. 

Ueber  Land  unci  Meer. — This  periotlical,  which  has  just  started  a  new 
volume,  shows  such  great  signs  of  improvement  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
call  attention  to  them  here.  The  articles  are  longer  and  the  subjects  are 
more  interesting.  Hitherto  they  resembled  little  newspaper  paragraphs 
and  had  no  permanent  value  whatever. 

Deutsche  Literaturzeitung. — This  is,  in  fact,  a  weekly  review  of  new 
books  in  every  department  of  literature.  A  notable  feature  is  the  publica- 
tion of  the  contents  of  current  periodicals.  The  same  plan  has  been  adopted 
by  Stadtebilder  and  the  Wiener  Literaturzeitung. 

Das  Magazin  fur  Literatur. — "  Freiland"  is  the  title  of  a  social  picture  of 
the  future,  by  Dr.  Theodore  Hertzka,  published  in  the  autumn  of  1889.  In 
the  form  of  a  novel  the  Vienna  economist  depicts  a  transformed  human 
society,  based  on  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equalitj'. 

Germania:  Deutsche  Dichter  der  Gegenicart  is  the  title  of  a  publication 
in  connection  with  the  German  Exhibition  at  "West  Brompton.  It  gives  the 
portraits  and  autographs  of  some  seventy  living  authors  and  poets,  and  in- 
stead of  biographical  notices,  a  specimen  of  the  work  of  each  writer  is  given. 
Thus  the  book  is  made  up  of  poems,  dramas,  and  short  ai'ticles  and  tales. 
Julius  Rodenberg,  for  instance,  figures  with  a  description  of  "  The  Early 
People  on  a  "Winter  Morning  in  Berlin."  Publishers:  Gebriider  Paetel, 
Berlin;  and  "Waterlow  and  Sous,  London.     Price  3s.  6d. 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  MAGAZINES. 

Samtiden  opens  with  a  story  of  August  Sti-indberg,  the  Zola  of  Sweden, 
by  Ola  Hansson.  The  article  is  strongly  eulogistic.  Written  by  Ola  Hans- 
son,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  is  in  good  style  and  full  of  interest.  It 
is  open  to  question,  however,  whether  he  is  altogether  correct  in  compai'ing 
August  Strindberg,  as  author  and  as  man,  to  the  pillar  of  fire  which  of  old 
led  the  Israelites  through  the  wildei'uess  by  night.  All  Strindberg's  writ- 
ings are  not  written  in  a  style  calculated  to  draw  "Young  Sweden  into  the 
fair  paths  of  pui-ity  and  right.  The  will  may  be  there,  the  motive  may  be 
the  right,  and  it  is  at  least  comforting  to  the  soul  that  there  should  be  so 
many  who  aspire  to  be  pillars  of  fii-e  to  the  peoj)le.  And  alas !  that  so  many 
aspirations  should  have  no  more  glorious  end  than  the  magic  pills  that,  in 
childhood's  days,  we  set  fire  to  on  a  plate,  and  there  arose  out  of  their 
midst  black  serpents,  horrible  to  look  upon,  and  accompanied  by  the  vi- 
lest of  smells.  For  has  the  "  Giftas"  of  Strindberg,  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata" 
of  Tolstoi,  or  the  many  ear-tingling  novels  of  Zola  and  other  "  pillars  of 
fire,"  been  of  greater  benefit  to  the  world,  after  all,  than  the  "Moths"  of 
Ouida?  There  would  seem  to  be  so  many  different  ways  in  which  men  of 
talent  might  really  be  as  pillars  of  fire  to  the  world,  instead  of  merely  call- 
ing up  black  serpents  and  vile  smells  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  gloat  over 
and  revel  in  such.  Ola  Hansson  gives  a  charming  pen-and-ink  sketch  of 
August  Strindberg  which  is  reproduced  for  those  interested  in  the  author 
of  "The  Red  Room."  His  exterior  bears  the  stamp  of  genius,  and  over  his 
whole  personality  lies  something  of  the  hero  of  old  Norther-n  saga.  Nothing 
is  commonplace.  A  slim,  elastic  figure,  with  small  feet  and  small  white 
hands ;  a  little  aristocratic  face  of  Mongolian  caste,  with  upturned  moustache 
and  full,  red  lips ;  a  remarkably  high  forehead,  over  which  the  thick  hair 
falls  in  boisterous  curls;  and  eyes  large,  gloomy,  and  changeable  as  the 
sea  at  autumn's  close,  smiling  and  shining  as  the  sunbeam  through  the  mist, 
threatening  and  defiant  as  a  couple  of  pistol-mouths. 

Viktor  Rydberg's  songs,  in  Svensk  Tidskrift,  are  simple,  rhythmical  lit- 
tle ditties,  taken  from  a  story  of  his  dealing  with  the  days  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  as  yet  unpublished.  The  present  issue  of  Scensk  Tidskrift, 
is  full  of  variety,  and  contains  several  very  interesting  articles.  The  most 
attractive  feature  is,  however,  undoubtedly  the  opening  chapter  of  the  new 
novel  by  Mathilda  Roos,  "Through  Shadows."  The  story  promises  to  be 
one  of  vivid  interest.     So  far,  we  are  presented  to  a  pessimistic  heroine 


Literarische    Rundschau     fur    das     Katho- 
lische  Deutschland.     Freiburg.    (Baden.) 

July  1. 
New  Works  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
and  Theological  Speculation.     I.     M.Gloss- 
uar. 

Stimmen      aus      Maria-Laach.         Freiburg 
(Baden).    July  1- 

Old  and  New  in  tlie  Labor  Encyclical.     A. 

Lehnikuld. 
The  Economics  of  JIarx  Socialism.    H  Peseh. 


SCANDINAVIAN. 
Samtiden.  ^Bergen.  — July. 

August  Strindberg.     Ola  Hansson. 
My  Travelling  Companion.     X. 
Unitariauism.     G.  Armauer  Hansen. 
Religious  Paintings    in   the  Salons  of  1891. 
Gastin  Dechamps. 

Skil!ing  Magazin. 
Weekly  (Illus.)    Christiania. 

No.  26. 

Jo.seph  Kainz,  actor.     (With  Portrait.) 
Welhaven's  Ancient  Songs.     Henrik  Jaeger. 
Behind  the  Scenes.     Ulrikke  Greve. 
The  Wilderness  of  Sydvaranger.     J.S. 
The  Heirs  of  Dedlow  Blarsh.     Bret  Harte. 

No.   27. 

From  Christiania  to  Skien  at  the  opening  of 

tlie  Agricultural  Show. 
Jenny  Lind.     (Continued  from  No. 34.) 
PLeminiscenoes  from  Anani.     U.     Bailli. 
The  Heirs  of  Dedlow  Marsh.     (Conclusion.) 

No.  28, 

Microbes.     Dr.  G.  Armauer  Hansen. 

Henrik  VVergaland's  17th  of  May  Festival  at 

Eidsvold.     H.Tonsager. 
Sheriff  Christensen. 

An  Uninvited  Guest.     Anna  Wahlenberg. 
The  Renewal  of  tlie  Triple  Alliance.    A.  Raed- 

der. 

Na29. 

Chr.  Birch-Reichenwald.     (With  Portrait.) 
Our  Naval  War  with  England.     (Illus. )    Con- 

stantius  Flood. 
The  Ocean  World.     Aksel  S.  Steen. 
The  Wilderness  of  Sydvaranger.  J.  S. 
Literary  Reviews. 

Svensk  Tidskrift. 
Published  by  Franz  von  Shele,  Upsala. 

Songs.     Viktor  Rydberg. 

Marching  and  other  Military  Movements.     C. 

O.Nordensvan. 
The   Art  Exhibition  of    Gothenburg.     F.  U. 

Wrangel. 
New  Lyrics.     Reviews  by  Richard  Steffen. 
On  the  Question  of  the  Necessity  of  Latin  in 

Schools.     L.  H.  A. 
Tlirough    Shadows.     Opening   chapter  of   a 

novel.     Blathilda  Roos. 
A  Life  that  was  Lived  for  the  Liberty  of  the 

People.    L.H.A 
Literary  Reviews.    L.  H.  A. 


ITALIAN. 
La  Nuova  Antologia. 

July  1. 

The  Recently  Discovered  Aristotle  MS.     D. 

Coniparetti. 
Mystical  and  Pagan  Italy.      II.     G.  Barzel- 

lotti. 
Italian  Africa.    P.  Antonelli. 
The  Workmen's  Schoolmistress    (a  novel). 

E.de  Aniicis 
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Lor(lBvron"sr<iliticalIiitluencp.  (4.  Chiarini. 
The  First  Falsehood.    (A comedy.)    (Act  III.) 

L. <li  C'astelnuovo. 
The  Disciplinary  Authority  of  the  President. 

K.Bonghi. 

July  10. 

Ls  History  a  Science:'  (Conclusion.)  P.  Vil- 
la ri. 

The  Platonic  .\cadeniy  of  Florence.     L.  Ferri. 

Lord  Kyion's  Pol'tical  Influence.  II.  G. 
Chiarini. 

The  Italian  Kingdom  and  the  German  Em- 
pire.    C.  Baer. 

On  Fatigue.     P.  Martegazza. 

Co-operation  and  Collective  Property.  G.  Va- 
leuti. 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale. 

July  1. 
Stefano  Jacini  and  his  Political  Programme. 

O.  Scalvanti. 
Toys.     Attilio  Bninialti. 
On  some  Recent  Historical  Works  by  French 

Authors.     (4.(ilabrinski. 
Antonio  Stoppani  as  a  (Geologist.    G.  Mercalli. 
Italian   Schools   in   Foreign    Countries.     A. 

Rossi. 

July  l(i. 

A  Recent  Critic  on  Guizot.     T.Persico. 

Natural  Laws.     G.Gabardi. 

Military  Science.     C.V.^M. 

Commentations  on  the  Creation  (continued). 
A.  Stoppani. 

Contemv)orary  Social  Facts.    E.  Coppi. 

Mercury.  Venus,  and  Mars,  according  to  Re- 
cent Observations.     O.Z.  Bianco. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Poems  of  G.  Giusti.  L. 
Alberti. 

La  Civilta  Cattolica. 

July  -4. 

The  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII.      I. 
Notes  on  the  Universal  History.     C.Cantil. 
A  New  Explanation  of  Hypnotism. 
Count  Campello  and     Catliolic     Reform    in 
Italy. 

July  18. 

The  Centenary  Celebration  of  St.  Aloysius 
Gonzaga. 

The  System  of  Physics  of  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas. 

The  Migrations  of  tlie  Hittim. 

La  Scuola  Positiva. 

Jimc  1.3. 
Divorce  and  the  Italian  Catholics,    A.  Naquet. 
The  Demand  for  Legal  Codification,  (l.Van- 
dala-Papale 

July  i.-;. 
Public  Trial.     R.Garofalo. 
The  Salvation  Army.     F.S. Nitti. 
On  Prostitution.     G.Floretti. 


FRENCH. 

L'Initiation.— July  1. 

A  Profotmd  State  of  Hypnotism   and  Cere- 

liral  Loealization.     \.  de  Rochas. 
Psychic  Force.     Leinede. 
Deatli.     Dr.  Carl  Du  Prel. 
The  Life  of  a  Dead  Man. 


Revue  d'Art  Dramatique. — July  1.^. 

Don  Juan  and  T»one  Elviri.     E.  Thierry. 
M.   le  Saint  Val.  ir-l;MS:W.     P.  Pouret. " 
Tlie.Vrr  oi'iilianage.    (For  the  orphan  daugh- 
ters <if  artists.) 
Summer  Performances.     P.  V^lwr. 

Revue  Encyclopedique. — July  1.5. 

The    Antislavery    Conference    at    Brussels, 

with  Map  of  Africa. 
Guns  in  t)ie  Armies  of  Europe.      (lUus.) 


^vith  shadowy  imbeliefs,  an  intriguante  Stepmother,  a  scorned  but  manly 
lover,  an  enthusiastic,  heaven-devoted  pastor,  whose  handsome  face  sends 
a  sudden  gush  of  religion  into  tlie  hearts  of  the  fashionable,  ^vho  dote  on 
l.iiu,  and  praj-er  meetings  are  <irgauized.  The  poor  are  doted  on  likewise, 
and  jearnings  for  a  better  life  steal  over  the  elegant  circles,  and  the  fash- 
ionables weejD — wiin  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  skeptical  damsel,  who 
grows  sarcastic  on  the  subject — and  Bibles  are  read  diligently,  the  while  the 
poor  pastor,  knowing  not  for  how  much  of  this  sudden  revolution  in  the 
hcan  monde  his  handsome  face  is  responsible,  praj's  and  preaches  on  with 
beautiful  humility  and  sincerity.     Thus  far  the  first  chapter. 

Among  the  literary  notices  by  "  L.  H.  A."'  is  a  review  of  one  of  Edna  Lyall's 
books,  the  title  of  which  has  been  translated  "  Skvaller-ormen"  (The  Tattle- 
.snake).  The  novel,  says  the  reviewer,  "s1k)ws  an  undeniably  keen  knowl- 
edge of  humanity  and  psychology,  though  the  work  is  rather  marred  by  a 
large  amount  of  exaggeration ;  for  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  even  gos- 
sip can  bring  alwut  such  disastrous  results  as  in  Edna  Lyall's  book,  where 
<me  of  the  characters,  a  yoimg  man  of  Poli.sh  descent,  and  altogether  irre- 
l)roachabIe,  chancing  to  criticise  somewhat  bitterly,  in  Enr/lnnd,  Russia's 
Bulgarian  politics,  etc.,  finally  ends  his  life  in  the  dread  Siberian  mines, 
where  the  sun  does  not  shine  by  day  nor  the  moon  by  night.  All  becau.se 
fatal-fauge<l  Gossip  takes  up  his  remark,  and,  passing  it  along  till  it  grows 
into  a  rumor  of  his  having  been  the  author  of  the  last  Czar  assassination, 
breathes  the  tale  into  the  ears  of  the  Russian  police  authorities,  and  the 
thing  is  done.  There  is  a  strain  of  antipathy  to  Russia  (easily  accounted 
for,  according  to  "L.H.  A.,"  so  far  as  the  English  are  C(mcerned)  running 
through  the  story;  but  all  political  or  aesthetic  tendency  may  well  be  set 
aside,  for  it  is  worthy  of  note,  if  only  for  the  sharp  blow  it  deals  the  busy- 
tongued,  mischief-making  tittle-tattler.  But  read  the  book  yourself.  You 
will  be  sure  to  find  something  in  it  to  ponder  over  on  your  own  account." 


THR  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 

La  Xx(ova  Antologhi.—G.  Chiarini,  who  has  made  a  sijecial  study  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  contributes  two  very  readable  articles  on  Lord  Byron's  polit- 
ical influence  in  Em-ope  in  the  early  part  of  the  centui-y.  How  is  it,  he 
asks,  that  with  contemporary  poets,  whose  verse  is  now  admitted  to  display 
far  greater  genius,  and  ^^•hose  moral  character  was  incomi)arably  higher, 
the  author  of  "  Childe  Harold  "  exercised  so  powerful  a  fascination  over  Eu- 
rope? Siguor  Chiarini  exi)lains  the  mj'stery  by  the  fact  that  Byron  was 
the  only  Englishman  of  note  who  protested  ojjenly  and  eloquently  againsfc 
the  reactionary  wave  which  spread  over  Europe  after  18L5,  and  of  which  the 
Castlereagh  Administration  was  the  logical  outcome  in  England.  Neither 
Goethe  nor  Shelley  touched  the  hearts  of  their  readers  as  Byron  did,  for 
no  one  reproduced  so  faithfully  as  he  the  repressed  revolutionary  spirit  of 
the  times.  Nor  did  BjM-on  restrict  himself  to  protesting  with  his  pen.  After 
leaving  England  in  utter  disgust  at  the  insular  Philistinism  of  his  native 
land,  he  was  for  a  year  or  t^^•o  an  active  member  of  the  "  Carbonari  "  before 
transferring  his  sympathies  to  the  struggling  Greek  nationality.  Hence  the 
enthusiasm  evoked.  He  inspired  Mazzini,  and  in  the  Slav  countries  Byron 
was  the  first  English  poet  who  was  ever  studied  at  all.  In  conclusion,  the 
Italian  critic,  whilst  fully  admitting  the  arti.stic  limitiitions  of  Byron's 
poetic  genius,  maintains  that  he  ('(mtributeil  directly  to  the  realization  of 
the  two  great  ideals  of  his  life — the  liberation  of  Italy,  and  that  of  Greece, 
and  that  he  is  thereby  placed  infinitely  above  the  level  of  an  even  greater 
poets  than  himself. 

La  Tiasaegna  yazionale. — Between  serious  disquisitions  on  the  political 
program  of  the  much  lamented  Stefano  Jacini,  and  the  geological  dis- 
coveri(>s  of  the  equally  laniented  Antonio  Stopjiani,  the  Rasacgna  has  placed 
a  pleasant,  chatty  article  on  children's  toys,  with  many  interesting  details 
anent  their  origin  and  manufacture.  Fortunately  for  the  curious  in  such 
matters,  the  old  heathen  custom  of  burying  favorite  toys  by  the  side  of  chil- 
dren lasted  through  the  first  centmies  of  the  Christian  era,  and  many  are 
the  playthings  that  have  been  dug  uj)  by  arch<ix)logists,  not  only  in  ancient 
Greek  and  Eg3-ptian  burial  places,  but  also  in  the  Roman  catacombs.  The 
very  €>arliest  toys  of  all,  like  most  heathen  images,  are  invariably  of  a  hide- 
ous ami  terrif  j'ing  aspect,  fit  niore  to  alarm  than  to  amuse  the  children  ; 
but  already,  in  the  days  of  Greek  prosperity,  we  find  the  most  exquisitely 
inodellfd  and  jointed  figures  made  by  real  artists  for  the  amusement  of  the 
Greek  youth.     In  the  Middle  Ages  the  most  elaborate  mechanical  toys  were 
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constructed  f oi'  the  amusement  of  princes  and  great  nobles ;  and  later,  Paris 
dolls,  exquisitely  attired  in  the  latest  fashioualile  novelty,  were  sent  all 
over  Europe  as  models  of  taste  and  elegance.  During  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  bitter  v.ars  between  England  and  France, 
special  passports  were  granted  to  the  fashion  dolls  sent  over  from  Paris 
for  the  edification  and  imitation  of  the  ladies  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
Nowadays,  it  appears,  tlie  toy  manufacture  is  almost  non-existent  in  Italy ; 
Germany,  of  course,  has  always  excelled  in  carved  w  oodcn  toys ;  England 
for  a  long  time  produced  the  best  wax  dolls,  but  she  lias  now  been  supplanted 
in  the  ti'ade  by  France.  Altogether,  on  a  rough  calculation,  25,000  work- 
men are  employed  through  Europe  in  the  manufacture  of  toys  alone,  earn- 
ing wages  to  the  extent  of  over  -SIS, 000, 000  per  annum. 

The  Civiltd  CcittoUcct,  besides  commencing  a  series  of  articles  on  tlie  Papal 
Encyclical— the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to  reaffirming  the  rights  of  private 
property — contains  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  recently  published  "Life  of 
Count  Campello,"  the  self-styled  founder  of  the  new  Italian  Catholic 
Church,  by  Alexander  Robertson,  Presbyterian  minister  at  San  Remo. 

La  Scuola  Positira. — Senator  Naquet  writes  on  his  special  subject,  di- 
vorce, and  disclaims  the  contention  that  because  he  himself  happens  to 
be  of  Hebrew  origin — a  fact  he  has  no  wish  to  deny — the  present  move- 
ment in  favor  of  divorce  is  in  any  way  specially  inspired  by  Jewish  senti- 
ment. The  anti-Semitic  agitators  on  the  Continent  have  been  making  use 
of  the  argiuneut  in  order  to  excite  the  minds  of  orthodox  Catholics  in 
favor  of  their  Crusade. 


THE  SPANISH  MAGAZINES. 

In  the  Rexista  Confemjioranca  for  June  SOtli,  Dr.  Luis  Marco  continues 
his  series  of  "  Political  Poets"  with  a  paper  on  Don  Eduardo  Benot.  The 
translation  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  article  on  Leo  XIII.  is  completed, 
and  also  the  Marquis  de  Nadaillac's  paper  on  "The  Progress  of  Anthro])ol- 
ogy."  Of  the  other  papers  none  call  for  special  remark  except "  The  Year's 
Ai't  and  Literature  in  Valencia,"  by  D.  J.  Casan,which  is  a  solid  piece  of 
work,  animated  by  a  healthy  spirit  of  protest  against  the  materialism  of  the 
age,  and  an  instalment  of  Don  Luis  Canovas's  story,  "Rosarito,"  which  is 
also  continued  in  the  mid- July  number.  The  latter  also  contains  an  anony- 
mous article  on  the  "  Bable  "  language — that  is,  the  most  ancient  speech  of 
the  Province  of  Asturias — and  the  sketch  of  a  new  Penal  Code,  drawn  up 
by  the  Academy  of  Jurisprudence.  On  the  whole,  the  number  is  not  a 
very  interesting  one. 

We  have  received  some  numbers  of  La  Reforma  Literaria,  a  monthly 
l)ublished  at  Madrid,  and  edited  by  Don  Manuel  Lorenzo  d'Aoyt,  which 
claims  to  represent,  and  to  be  "  dedicated  to  the  propaganda  of  "  modern 
ideals  in  art  and  literature.  It  began  as  a  fortnightly,  the  monthly  issue 
dating  only  from  last  January.  A  novel  ("The  Tragedian's  Daughter"" 
and  a  play  ("  La  Gaviota" — the  Sea-Gull)  bj'  the  editor  are  running  simul- 
taneously as  feuilletons.  As  a  whole,  the  publication  seems  to  promise 
well.  A  short  paper  in  the  May  number,  by  Luis  Vega-Rey,  contrasts  the 
relative  positions  in  Spain  of  the  drama  and  the  bull-fight,  the  advantage 
being  enormously  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  much,  as  the  author  thinks,  to 
the  discredit  of  the  Spanish  nation.  His  language  on  the  subject  is  pretty 
strong,  and  leaves  the  impression  that  the  national  pastime  shows  no  signs 
of  falling  into  disuse. 

The  two  most  important  articles  in  Eapalia  Moderna  are  Jose  Ramon 
Melida's  on  "Ancient  American  Monuments  and  the  Arts  of  the  Far  East," 
and  "Faust  in  Music,"  by  Arturo  Campion,  discussing  the  way  in  which 
the  legend  has  been  treated  by  Gounod,  Boito,  Berlioz  and  Schumann. 
There  are  short  stories  by  R.  Becerro  de  Bengoa  and  Ricardo  Palma.  The 
foi'eign  section  includes,  among  other  things,  Reuan's  "  Souvenirs  d'En- 
fance,"  Zola's  article  on  the  Goncourts,  and  Victor  Cherbuliez  on  the  late 
King  of  Bavaria,  with  "  La  Soupe  au  Fromage, "  by  Alphonse  Daudet,  and 
a  characteristic  sketch  by  Tht^odore  de  Banville.  L'Avene  for  July  is  the 
best  number  we  have  yet  seen.  Its  principal  contents  are  an  article  by 
Luis  tie  Romero,  describing  a  walking  tour  to  the  celebrated  monastery  of 
Montserrat;  a  paper  on  the  pictures  in  the  Barcelona  Exhibition  (the  pro- 
cess reproductions,  however,  are  extremely  poor;)  and  a  Pyrenean  sketch 
by  J.Masso  Torrents,  entitled  "A  Mountain  Siren."  There  are  also  sjjeci- 
mens  of  ancient  dialect  poetry,  and  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  papers  on 
"Popoular  Anthropology,"  by  Igna-si  Valenti  Viv6. 


Revue  Gen^rale.— .July. 

Tho   Fiviuli    Catholic    Economists   €aiul    the 

Socifil  CJiu'stioii.     t'.  Clement. 
Auti-Slaveiy  iu  Africa.     Comte  H.  d'Ursel. 

Revue  de  I'Hypnotisme. — July. 

The  Societj'  of  Hypnology. 

HjT3notic  Treatment  of  Dipsomania.    Dr.  H. 

Neilson. 
Hypnotism  and  Hysterics.     Dr.  Babinski. 
Hypnotism  from  the  Medico-Legal   Point  of 

View.     Dr.  (j.  Ballet. 

Revue  des  Revues. — July. 
The  Art  Oii^hanage.     ?Iarie  Laurent. 

L'Universite  Catholique. — July  t'y. 

Religious  Instruction  in  Secondary  Educa- 
tion.    C.  Dementhon. 

The  AdministratioTi  of  the  French  Colonies. 
C.  Chabaud-AnuHdt. 

On  the  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Free  Col- 
leges.    F.  Robiou. 

The  Inscovery  of  America  and  the  Etymol- 
ogy of  the  Name. 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts. 

The  Salons  of  1891.    JI.  Edouard  Ro.l. 
Arab  .\rt  in  JIaghreb.     Aiy  Renau. 
Alexandre  Bening.     Paul  Durrieu. 
Antoine  Pesne.     Paul  Siedel. 
Theodore  Deck.     Jlaiu'ice  Henry  Berger. 
Belgian  Correspomleuce.     Henry  Hymans. 

Nouvelle  Revue. — July  1. 

The  Part  of  Passion  in  Revolts  and   Rovo- 

kitions.     Don  Cesare  Lombroso. 
Foreign    Society  in  Paris  in  the  Early   Part 

of  the  Centiny.     Comte  Paul  Vasili. 
Fin  de  Siccle  Penal  Servitude. 
Germs  and  Dust.     ;\I.  Leon  Daudet. 
Nowadays  (1st  part. )    J.  du  Tillet. 
Roumanian  Superstitions.     Jules  Bruii. 
The   Romance   of   Mout  St.    Michel.      Mme. 

Stanislas  Meunier. 
Night  of  Anguish.     CPoem.)     I\I.  E.  \'itta. 
The  Ardeche.     Paul  Viberr. 
In  China.     Philippe  Lehault. 

July  15. 

The  Reform  of  Secondary  Instruction  in  Rus- 
sia.    Michel  Katkof. 

An  Imperial  Jlarriage  iu  1S.52.  Leonel  de 
Brotonne. 

The  Projected  Reform  in  the  Organization 
of  the  Council  of  State.     M.   Henri  Pcnsa. 

The  Progress  of  State  Communism.  Cluirles 
M.  Limousin. 

Nowadays.     (Second  Part.)    J.  du  Tillet. 

A  Novel  by  Sienkiewicz.     Comte  Wodzinski. 

Joseph  Jlery.     31.  Caman. 

The  City  of  Happiness.     Leon  Michard. 

William  Tell  and  the  Menof  Rutli.     M.  C.  S. 

The  United  States  in  ISiiO.     n.  E.  Masseras. 

At  Lake  Tchad.     G.  du  Wailly. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  — July  1. 

Art  and  Nature.  (1st  part.)  Victor  Cher- 
buliez. 

A  Girl's  Love.     3Tme.  Pauline  Caro. 

The  McKinley  Bill.     .^I.  A.  Jloireau. 

The  Spanish  War.     Colonel  Vigo  Roussillou. 

Agiicultural  Credit.    Henri  Baudrillart. 

The  Salons  of  1S91.     George  Lafeuestre. 

The  Memoirs  of  a  Happy  Man.  F.  Brune- 
tiere. 


July  15. 
(2d  part.) 


Victor  Cherbu- 


Art  and  -Nature. 

liez. 

A  Girl's  Love.     ^Mme.  Pauline  Caro. 
Tuberculosis.     M.Jules  Rochard. 
The  Jews  and  AntiSendtism.     Anatole  Le- 

roj-  Beaulieu. 
The  Historic  Landscape  of  France.     ID.     Ed- 

o\iard  Schm-e. 
Vulgar  Latin.     Paul  Monceanx. 
A  Tour  iu  England.     Ma.v  Leclerc. 
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FRENCH  REVIEWS. 


THE    REVUE    DES   DEUX    MONDES. 

Tlie  two  uuuibors  of  the  lie  rue  iov  July  are  rich  in 
interesting  articles.  Art,  science,  politics,  and  history 
are  each  well  representoil. 

Besides  M.  Victor  Cherbulicz's  articles  on  "Art  and 
T^ature,"  and  the  French  view  of  the  McKiuley  Bill,  and 
others  which  are  more  fully  noticed  elsewhere,  there  is 
an  interesting  medical  article  on  "Tuberculosis"  by  M. 
Rochard,  in  which,  after  dwelling  at  some  length  upon 
the  preventive  measures  by  which  the  spread  of  the 
disease  can  be  best  restricted,  he  concludes  with  a  warm 
and  hopeful  eulogium  of  the  labors  of  the  bacteriologistsj, 
and  the  result  whii-h  may  be  fairly  looked  for  notwith- 
standing the  disappointments  which  had  attended  the 
great  and  sudden  hopes  raised  by  Dr.  Koch.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis.  To 
have  made  this  sure  is  a  step  forwanl,  of  which  the  honor 
belongs  to  Dr.  Koch.  His  method  of  destroying  it  has 
proved  a  failure.  This  is  not,  in  M.  Rochard's  opinion, 
to  say  that  no  metho<l  will  be  foiuid  yet  either  by  him,  or 
by  some  one  else. 

M.  Baudrillart  j)leads  urgently,  in  his  article  upon  "Le 
Crcidit  Agricole,"  the  advantages  which  may  be  anticipated 
for  French  agriculture  by  the  establishment  of  some  system 
of  crerlit,  and  points  out  how  agriculture  tends,  day  by 
day,  to  draw  nearer  in  its  conditions  to  other  forms  of 
industry  and  commerce.  M.  Paul  Monceaux  contributes 
a  scholarl}'  article  ou  "  Vulgar  Latin"'  to  the  second  num- 
ber for  the  mouth,  and  a  "  Sketch  of  the  Spanish  "Wai-" 
is  drawn  from  the  same  memoirs  of  Comte  Vigo  Rousillon 
which  furnished,  not  long  ago,  a  striking  picture  of 
Napoleon's  Egyptian  campaign. 


ANNALS    OF    THE    FREE    SCHOOL    OF    POLITICAL 

SCIENCE. 

The  article  which  has  mo^t  interest  of  actuality  for 
English  readers  in  the  current  quarterly  publication  of 
this  journal  is  a  lucid  and  moderate  re-statement  of 
the  Newfoundland  question  from  the  French  point  of 
view.  The  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly'  canvassed  in 
the  English  jjress  that,  historically  speaking,  there  is 
scarcely  anything  left  to  learn.  The  account  given  bj- 
M.J.  Cruchon  of  the  facts  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
which  has  been  repeated  ad  nauseam  by  every  daily 
newspaper  in  England  for  the  last  year  and  a  half.  It  is 
chiefly  interesting  to  find  how  little  the  FiH'uch  statement 
differs  from  the  English,  and  how  fully  a  Fi-ench  writer 
is  able  to  appreciate  the  position  of  the  people  of  New- 
foundland. But,  as  M.  Cruchon  says,  so  far  as  their 
conception  of  their  own  rights  is  concerned,  the  French 
are  jjcrfectly  contented  with  matters  as  they  stand.  If 
Newfoundland  is  not,  the  onus  of  providing  a  satisfactory 
solution,  or  at  any  rate  of  proving  its  case  against  France, 
falls  U])on  it.     As  for  the  French  government:  — 

"It  is  not  for  us  to  formulate  desires  (with  regard  to 
acceptable  comi)ensatiou) .  The  British  government  must 
know  better  than  any  one  the  full  delicacy  of  the  position 
in  which  it  is  placed.  For  years  past  England  has  only 
seemed  to  govern  her  colonies  on  condition  of  obeying 
them.  If  such  a  system  suits  her  she  is  perfectly  free  to 
follow  it.  But  if  it  pleases  Newfoundlanders  to  violate 
our  rights  England  can  have  uo  clauu  to  shelter  herself 


beliinrl  the  "  self -government"  of  her  colony.  We  have 
no  discussion  with  the  Cabinet  of  St.  John's.  "We  only 
recognize  the  English  Cabinet,  which  signed  the  treaties. 
It  is  for  it  to  consider  the  situation  and  to  seek  for  some 
combination  by  which  it  can  escape  from  the  difficulty. 
Our  rights,  which  are  incontestable,  satisfy  us  fully ;  it  is 
not,  therefore,  for  us  to  take  the  initiative." 

Considering  the  contest  which  has  raged  round  the 
French  rights,  it  is  forcing  the  use  of  language  not  a  little 
to  say  that  they  are  "incontestable."  Some  of  them  are, 
as  M.  Cruchon  himself  points  out,  so  difficult  of  definition 
that  they  are  about  to  be  submitted  to  a  council  of  arbi- 
tration. 

Besides  the  article  on  Newfoundland  there  is  one  on 
the  English  Audit  and  Exchecjuer  Department;  the 
remaining  notices  are  histoi-ic  or  bibliographical. 


THE   NOUVELLE   REVUE. 

The  number  for  the  1st  of  July  opens  with  a  short 
article  by  Don  Cesare  Lombroso,  which  has  for  its  object 
to  show  that  passion  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  political 
revolts  and  revolutions,  and  that  noble  passions  are  stirred 
in  revolutions,  and  base  ones  in  revolts.  The  thought  is 
hardly,  however,  worked  out  beyond  the  point  whii-h  it 
has  already'  assumed  in  every  mind,  and  the  paper  is 
rather  a  succession  of  notes  than  an  article. 

"Germs  aiid  Dust,"  by  M.Leon  Daudet,  is  noticed  else- 
where. A  sketch  by  M.  Wodzinski  of  a  new  novel  by  the 
Polish  author  Sieukiewicz  gives  a  vivid  impression  to 
Western  readers  of  the  mixture  of  simplicity  and  subtlety 
which  Tolstoi  has  taught  us  to  look  for  in  Slavonic  fiction. 
The  Imperial  marriage  projects  of  18.52  are,  of  course,  those 
of  Napoleon  III.,  and  M.de  Brotonne's  account  does  not 
place  the  figure  of  the  "parvenu"  Emperor  in  a  very 
agreeable  light.  The  progress  of  State  Communism  is  a 
protest  by  M.  Charles  Limousin  against  the  danger  that 
we  run  of  a  tyi-annj'  that  may  prove  ^\oi-se  than  any 
which  our  fathers  have  endured.  M.Masseras,  alwa3-s 
strong  on  economic  questions,  has  an  article  ou  the  United 
States  in  18!».  M.  du  Wailly  contributes  in  his  "Lake 
Tchad  and  the  Kingdom  of  Boruu"  one  of  his  characteristic 
African  sketches. 


THE   GAZETTE    DES   BEAUX   ARTS. 

The  Gazette  for  July  consists  entirely  of  continuations. 
There  is  not  one  new  article  to  indicate,  but  the  continu- 
ations will  l)e  willingly  received  by  readers  who  have 
already  become  interested  in  preceding  chapters.  M. 
Edouard  Rod  continues  his  literary  sketch  of  the  contests 
of  the  two  salons.  Paul  Durrien  satisfactorily  establishes 
his  theory  of  the  illustration  of  the  famous  copy  of 
Boetius,  by  Alexandre  Bening,  and  gives  some  detail  of 
the  life  of  this  hitherto  anonymous  miniaturist.  He  gives, 
also,  a  delightful  specimen  of  Bening 's  more  familiar  style 
in  a  photogj-avure  representing  the  interior  of  a  jeweller's 
slioj).  M.  Paul  Seidel  continues,  with  plentiful  and  inter- 
esting illustrations,  his  biographical  sketch  of  the  painter 
of  the  Court  of  the  great  Frederick — M.  Antoine  Pesue. 
M.  Rod's  article  is  accompanied  by  some  beautiful  illus- 
trations of  portraiture  and  sculpture  from  the  salons. 


POETRY  AND  ART. 


POETRY. 

The  Century  Magazine. —August. 

Thou  Reiguest  Still.     Louise  Chandler  Moul- 

ton. 
Two  Kings.     William  H.Hayne. 
■f  )u  the  Study  of  Tennyson.     Henry  van  Dyke. 
The  Eleventh-Hour  Laborer,     L.  Gray  Xoble. 
Alone   We    Come    into    the    World.     Stuart 

Sterne. 
On  Elkhorn.     Robert  Burns  Wilson. 
Gray  Koeks  and  Grayer  Sea.     Charles  G.  D. 

Robeils. 

Harper's  Magazine.— August. 

Answered.     Nannie  Mayo  Fitzhugh 
In  the  High  Tower 
The  Wizard  Harp. 


Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 
Kate  Putnam  (Jsgood. 


Scribner's   Magazine. — August. 

Song  and  Sorrow.     Mrs.  James  T.  Fields. 

In  Absence.     Archibald  Lampman 

Dead  Men's  Holiday.     Louise  Cli->udlerMoul- 

ton. 
The  Dimchurch  Bells.     Archibald  Gordon. 
The  Great  King's  Dream. 

The  Chautauquan.— August. 

At  Eventide.     Virna  Woods. 

Character.     Philip  Burroughs  Strong. 

A  Study  of  Longfellow.    John  Vance  Cheney. 

The  Cosmopolitan. — August. 

Environment.     Edgar  Fawcett. 
A  Ballade  of  Lovers.     Marion  M.  Miller. 
The  Bridal  Dress.     Isabel  Gordon. 
The  Long- Ago.     J.V.Cheney. 

The  New  England  Magazine.  — August. 

A  Seaside  Holiday.     Mrs.  E,  C.  BoUes. 
The  Little  Poet.     H.  P.  Kimball. 
Our  Neighbor.     Mrs.  J.  T  Bayne. 

Lippincott's    Magazine.— August. 

A  Damascus  Blade.    Clinton  Scollard. 

Fancy.     Daniel  L.Dawson. 

A  Culprit.     Charles  Henry  Liiders. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.— August. 

Notes  from  a  Wild  Garden.    Edith  :\r.  Thomas. 
The  Pea  Fields.     Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
Harebell.     Edmund  Clarence  Stedmau. 
Sweet  Peas.     Julie  31.  Lippmann. 


POETRY     IN    THE     MAGAZINES. 

In  Good  Words  for  August,  A.  H.  Begbie  has  some  verses  entitled 
"  Failed, ''  in  reply  to  the  usual  pitying  epitaph  upon  one  who  fought  a  los- 
ing fight,  and  went  down  fighting. 

And  I  say  again.  Count  you  the  cost 
Of  this  Bridge?     To  what  is  it  nailed? 

What  are  its  bulwai'ks  piled  high — these 

You  cross  to  your  City  of  Ease? 
Man !  I  tell  you  'tis  built  on  the  Failed — 
The  Fighters  who  lost. 

And  he — scorn  or  pity  as  you  will — 
'Twas  in  fording  that  stream  he  fell. 

For  Freedom,  for  Man,  for  the  Right ! 

Was  his  cry  in  the  heat  of  the  fight; 
And  for  these,  and  for  you,  rang  his  knell. 

Then  "failed,"  say  you  still? 


L.  Gray  Noble's  poem  "The  Eleventh-Hour  Laborer  "in  the  August  Cen- 
tury is  to  be  read  and  re-read. 

Idlers  all  day  about  the  market-place 
They  name  us,  and  our  dumb  lips  answer  not; 
Bearing  the  bitter,  while  our  sloth's  disgrace, 
And  our  dark  tasking,  whereof  none  may  wot. 

Oh !  the  fair  slopes  where  the  grape-gatherers  go ! 
Not  they  the  day's  fierce  heat  and  burden  bear; 
But  we,  who  on.  the  market-stones,  drop  slow 
Our  barren  tears,  while  all  the  bright  hours  v/ear. 

Lord  of  the  vine^'ard,  whose  dear  word  declares. 
Our  one  hour's  labor  as  the  day's  shall  be. 
What  coin  divine  can  make  our  wage  as  theirs 
Who  had  the  moi'uiug  joy  of  work  for  tb.ee? 


Overland    Monthly, 
of   Dagon. 


-August. 
Katherine   Read 


In  the  Tower 
Lockwood 

One  Life,  One  Law      Charles  Edwin  Mark- 
ham. 

An  Ecstacy  in  Yellow.     Florence  E.Pratt. 

Jasmine.     C.  FS 

English  Illustrated.— August. 

Lilies.     Ethel  Clifford. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— August. 

Youth.     Ida  J.  Lemon. 
A  Birthday  Present.     G.Weatherly. 
The  Good  "Doctor.     Anne  Beale. 
Lilies.     Sarah  Doudney. 

Irish  Monthly. — August. 

W(jod  Notes.     D.  Bearne. 

Glenismole.     Mary  Furlong. 

A  Girl's  Thought.    Alice  ^urlong. 

Leisure  Hour.- August. 

For  Once.     Miss  E.  H.  Hickey. 

Sea  Slumber-Song.     Hon.  Roden  Noel. 

Murray.— August. 

By  Lethe's  Banks.     J.  Deane. 

The  Shorter  Poems  of  Robert  Bridges.     Rev. 

H.C.  Beechiug. 
Astra?a  Redux.     R  Warwick  Bond. 


There  is  a  stirring  little  poem  by  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  in  Scribner''s, 
entitled  "Dead  Men's  Holiday — After  Shipka.''  It  is  based  upon  the  re- 
mark of  Verestchageu,  "Everyone  kept  holiday  except  the  dead."  She 
asks :  "  Who  dares  to  say  that  the  dead  men  were  not  glad  that  all  the  ban- 
ners flaunted  triumph  there?  Proudly  the  general  galloped  down  and 
shouted  thanks  and  praise:" — 

And  there,  in  front,  the  dead  lay  silently — 
They  who  had  given  their  lives  the  fight  to  wiu. 
Were  their  ears  deaf,  think  you,  to  all  the  dir;. 

And  their  eyes  holden  that  they  could  not  see? 

I  tell  you,  no!     They  heard,  and  hearing  knew 
How  brief  a  thing  this  triumph  of  a  day. 
From  which  men  journey  on,  the  same  old  way, 

The  same  old  snares  and  pitfalls  struggle  through. 

Theirs  the  true  triumph,  for  their  fight  was  done; 
And  with  low  laughter  calleil  they,  each  to  each — 
"We  are  at  rest,  where  foenien  cannot  reach. 

And  better  this  than  fighting  in  the  sim." 
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THE  REI/IEW  OF  REyiEU^'S. 


ART    IN    THE    MAGAZINES. 

Magazine  of  Art. — A  capital  number.  Longleat,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bath,  forms  the  subject  of  Mr.  Percy  Fit/gerald's  article.  It  is,  he  says, 
oue  of  the  most  interesting  and  imposing  of  the  historic  mansions  of  AVilt- 
shire,  about  four  miles  from  "Warminster.  Though  the  building  is  said  to  be 
after  the  designs  of  an  Italian  architect,  it  is  evident  many  architects  have 
contributed  during  the  course  of  centuries,  among  them  Robert  Smithson, 
Sir  Christopher  AVren,  and  8ir  Jeffrey  "Wyatt.  Tlie  mixture  of  styles,  how- 
ever, is  not  uupleasing.  2^o  English  nobleman's  palace  offers  so  dramatic 
a  collection  of  portraits,  most  of  them  legitimately  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  mansion,  too.— Mr.  Lejiand  begins  an  interesting  history  of  the 
Dragon  Mj'th,  and  credits  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  with  the  conception 
of  the  dragon  in  the  most  terrific  shape.  Yet  it  is  in  China  also  that  the 
dragon  reaches  its  highest  pinnacle  as  an  object  of  reverence,  being  em- 
blazoned on  imperial  standards,  and  figuring  in  almost  every  prominent 
position  as  a  decoration,  besides  being  markedly  an  object  of  propitiation. 
In  a  second  instalment  ]Mr.  Le3'land  proposes  to  show  the  development  of 
the  legend  in  "Western  lauds. — Writing  on  "Our  Artists  and  Our  Universi- 
ties," Mr.  Si)ielmanu  finds  that  Oxford,  in  the  last  half  century,  has  been 
more  ungrudging  in  its  hospitality  than  the  other  universities  which  have 
j<ower  to  grant  honorary  degrees  to  artists  and  art-wi-iters.  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  Mr.  G.  F.  "Watts,  and  Professor  Richmond  are  the  only  living  ar- 
tists, and  Mr.  Ruskin  the  only  living  art-writer,  who  have  received  the 
attention  of  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Since  1858  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh has  only  receiv"ed  six  professors  of  the  arts  within  its  fold,  and  only 
once  has  the  University  of  Glasgow  made  a  Doctor  of  Laws  of  an  ai-tist — • 
Sir  Daniel  Macnee.  London  University  has,  as  yet,  no  power  to  grant  hon- 
orary degrees ;  while  the  Universities  of  Durham  and  Ireland  seem  to  have 
the  power,  but  have  never  availed  themselves  of  it.  The  Univei'sity  of 
AVales  has  no  charter  to  confer  degrees  of  the  kind,  and  the  Victoria  L^ni- 
versity  has  exercised  the  power  only  once.  A  similar  privilege  of  degree- 
conferring  is  enjoyed  bj'  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  he  has  exer- 
cised his  right,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  on  no  fewer  than  four  hundred 
occasions ;  but  although  these  ''  Lambeth  degrees"  have  been  liberally  dis- 
tributed among  professors  of  music  and  medicine  as  well  as  theologians, 
it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  not  a  single  artist  is  to  be  found  on  the  list. 
In  the  same  way,  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews  T^niversities  have  never  recog- 
nized the  artist  at  all,  the  miuister  of  I'eligiou  being  the  ahnost  exclusive 
object  of  their  attention. 

Art  Journul. — In  the  useful  series  of  papers  on  the  Progress  of  the  In- 
dustrial Arts,  we  get  an  interesting  article  on  Velvets,  Velveteens  and 
Plushes,  and  illustrations  of  designs  by  Messrs.  "Warner  &  Ramm,  Messrs. 
Morris  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Liberty  &  Co.,  and  others.  At  the  French  Sa- 
lons the  collection  of  sculpture  seems  to  be  very  much  below  the  high 
water-mark  of  Freucli  achievement  in  this  department.  Tlie  M^-daille 
d'Honneur,  according  to  Mr.  Claude  Phillips,  has  been  awarded  to  Alfred 
Boucher  for  his  colossal  marble  statue  "A  la  Terre,"  apparently  because 
it  must  be  accoi'ded  to  some  one  section,  and  in  that  of  painting  no  suffi- 
ciently conniiauding  majorit}"  had  been  attained  by  any  artist. 

Art  Decorator. — In  this  magazine  the  Loudon  Electrotj'pe  Company 
publishes  every  month  five  plates  of  designs  iu  colors.  The  third  series  be- 
gins with  the  July  jiart.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind,  and  to  the  amateur, 
as  well  as  to  the  art-worker,  it  nui.st,  undoubtedly,  be  most  useful.  The 
subject  of  the  July  plates  are  given  in  the  preceding  cohimus. 

Art  Amateur. — Another  indispensable  magazine  for  the  amateur  is  the 
Art  Amateur,  and  the  August  number  is  an  especially  good  one.  Besides 
the  useful  articles  referred  to  in  the  table  of  contents,  it  gives  several  color 
I)lates  and  a  number  of  designs  in  china  painting,  embroidery,  monograms 
aiul  tapestry  painting. 

To  Goad  Words  Archdeacon  Farrar  has  sent  his  concluding  paper  on 
"Histoi-ic  and  Genre  Pictures."  His  oliject  in  writing  the  })apers  was,  he 
says,  to  bring  out  the  beaut)',  the  significance,  anil  the  lofty  teachings  of 
art.  'Illustration  and  Our  Illustratoi-s,"  iu  the  Vhautauquan,  is  an 
article  on  the  illustrators  of  American  periodicals.  In  the  Xineteenth 
C'lttury  Mr.  James  Stanley  Little  discusses  the  "Future  of  Landscape 
Art." 


ART  TOPICS. 

The  Art  Amateur. — Alipust. 

Frederick  Walker.     (Illus.) 

The  Draped  .Model.     II.     A.E.Ives. 

Art  Schools.     VI.     CIllus.)     Ernt;st  Knauflft. 

SkeTeliiiifT  from  Nature.     (Illus.)     A.E.Ives. 

Pen  DrawiuK  tor  Photo-Engraviug.     XXIII. 

Ernest  Knaufft. 
Lessons  iu  China  Painting.     M.   B.   Ailing. 

Magazine  of  Art.— August. 

"The   3Iorning    After    the    Ball."    Etching 

After  A.A.Anderson. 
Longleat.     (Illus.)    Percy  Fitzgerald. 
The  Dragon  of  :Mythology,  Legend   and   Art. 

Clllus. )    John  Leyland. 
Our  Artists  anti  our  Uuiversities.    M.  H.  Spiel- 

inann. 
The  Maddoeks  Collection  at  Bradford.      II. 

(Illus.) 
The  English  School  of  Miniature   Art.  with 

Sjieeial  Reference  to  the  Exhibition  at  the 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.     From  William 

Wood    (ITIiO-lKiit)     to    the     Present    Time. 

(Illus.)    J.T.umsdeu  Propert. 
The  Potteries  of  Aller  Vale.    (Illus.)    Cosmo 

Monkhouse. 
Lucas  d'Heere.  Painter  and  Poet  of  Ghent. 

(.Illus.)     Lionel  Cust. 

Art  Journal. — August. 

"  The  Widow's  Prayer. "  Etching  after  R.  Kon- 

opa. 
The  Pilgrims"  Way.     (Illus.)    II.   Mrs.  Henry 

Ady. 
Velvets,  Velveteens  and  Plushes.  (Illus.)  F. 

Miller. 
The  Exhibition  at  the  Champs  Elvsi^es  and 

the  Champ  de  Mars.     (Illus.)     C." Phillips. 
The    Clvde    and    the     Western     Highlands. 

(Illus.)     R.Walker. 

L'Art.— July. 

Abraham  Bosse  continued.  (Illus.)  A.Vala- 
bregue. 

An  Exhibition  of  American  Artists  at  Paris. 
(Illus.)     A.Salio. 

Architecture  at  the  Salon  of  1891.  V.  Petit- 
grand. 

Illustrations:  Le  Philosophe  en  MMitation, 
after  Rembrandt,  Le  Grand  Mare  a  Saint- 
Aubin  pres  Quillebecf,  after  V.  J.  Binet. 

The  Cosmopolitan. — August. 

Pietorial  Journalism.  Valerian  Gribay- 
cdoff. 

The  Chautauquan. — August. 

Illustration  and  our  Illustrators.    C.M.Fair- 
banks. 
Color  and  China  Painting.     Laura  A.  Fry. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. — August. 
George  Du  5Iaurier  at   Home.     (Illus.) 

Contemporary  Review.  —  August. 

Pictiir  Sacrilegus:  a.  u.  14SS.     Vernon  Lee. 
Rembrandt's  Lesson  in  Anatomy.    W.  Hastie. 

English  Illustrated. — August. 
George  Wilson.     (Illus.)  John  Todhuntor. 

Good  'Words.- August. 

Historic  and  Genre  Pictures.  (Illus.)  III. 
Archdeacon  Farrar. 

Newbery  House. — August. 
Childhood  in  Art.     (Illus.)     II.     T.  Child. 

Nineteenth  Century. — Au.gust. 

The  Future  of  Landscape  Art.  James  Stan- 
ley Little. 

Tinsley.— August. 
The  Society  of  Portrait  Painters. 


THE  NEW   BOOKS. 

QUEEN    NATHALIE.— WALT     WHITMAN.— THE     YOUNG    EMPEROR. 


Several  books  of  considerable  interest  have  been  pub- 
]i^he(l  this  month,  but  there  is  no  one  book  which  towers 
above  tlie  rest  far  enough  to  justify  special  attention 
being  paid  to  its  contents.  There  are,  however,  three  or 
four  which  may  be  mentione^l  among  the  most  interesting 
of  the  new  publications  of  the  mouth. 

The  first  is  the  thinly  veiled  story  of  the  grievances  of 
Queen  Nathalie,  which  is  published  by  Ollendorf ,  of  Paris, 
under  the  title  "  Le  Roi  Stanko  et  la  Reine  Xenia."  The 
wrongs  of  the  unhappy  Queen  Nathalie  are  set  forth  in 
this  vohmie  with  sy7npathizing  pen.  The  identitj'  of  the 
various  personages  described  in  this  ch  ronique  scavcJalense 
are  easily  recognizable.  Queen  Nathalie  herself  has  retired 
iuto  private  life,  while  her  own  sou  has  paid  his  first 
official  visit  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  contrast  between  the 
demonstrations  of  welcome  which  have  been  accorded  the 
child,  and  the  cold  indifference  with  which  his  royal 
mothei-  has  been  received  in  tlie  country  which  gave  her 
birth,  is  one  of  the  unpleasant  incidents  in  the  development 
of  the  Eastern  drama.  —-'" 

A  very  different  book  is  the  latest  collection  of  the 
poems  of  Walt  "Whitman,  entitled  "Good-bj-e,  My  Fancy,'' 
a  second  annex  to  "The  Leaves  of  Grass,"  published  by 
David  ^lacKay,  of  Philadelphia.  The  book  is  published 
as  a  memorial  of  the  war  times.  The  volume  contains 
some  of  tl  e  articles  which  Walt  Whitman  has 'contributed 
to  periodical  literature  of  late  years.  We  extract  only 
one  short  poem  with  its  characteristic  f oot-uote : — 

FOR   QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  BIRTHDAY. 

An  American  arbutus  bunch  to  be  put  iu  a  little  vase 
on  the  royal  breakfast-table,  May  24,  1!S90: — 

Lady,    accept    a   birthday   thought— liajilj"   an    idle   gift   and 

token 
Right  from  the  scented  soil's  5Iay-utterance  here 
(Smelling    of    countless     blessings,     prayers,     and     old-time 

thanks) — 
A  bunch  of  white  and  pink  arbutus,  silent,  spicy,  shy. 
From  Hudson's,  Delaware's,  or  Potomac's  woody  banks. 

Xofe. — "Very  little  as  we  Americans  stand  this  day, 
with  our  sixtj'-five  or  seventy  millions  of  population,  an 
immeuse  surplus  in  the  treasury,  and  all  that  actual 
power  or  reserve  power  (land  and  sea)  so  dear  to  nations, 
ver}'  little,  I  say  do  we  realize  that  curious,  crawling 
national  shudder  when  the  "  Trent  Affair"  promised  to 
bring  upon  us  a  war  witli  Great  Britain,  followed  unques- 
tionably, as  that  war  would  have  been,  by  the  recognition 
of  the  Southei'u  Coufederacy  by  all  the.  leading  Euroiiean 


nations.  It  is  now  certain  that  all  this  train  of  inevitable 
calamity  himg  on  arrogant  and  peremptory  jjhrases  in  the 
})repared  and  written  missives  of  the  British  Minister  to 
America,  which  the  Queen  (and  Prince  Albert  latent) 
jiositively  and  promptly  cancelled;  and  that  her  firm 
attitude  did  aloue  erase  and  leave  out  against  all  the  other 
official  prestige  and  Court  of  St.  James.  On  such  minor 
and  personal  incidents  (so  to  call  them)  often  depend  the 
great  growths  and  turns  of  civilization.  This  moment  of 
a  woman  and  queen  surely  swung  the  grandest  oscillation 
of  modern  history's  pendulum.  Many  sayings  and  doings 
of  that  period,  from  foreign  potentates  and  powers,  might 
^  well  be  dropped  in  oblivion  by  America — but  never  that 
if  1  could  have  my  way." 

Of  the  English  books,  that  which  bears  most  closely  upon 
current  affairs  is  Harold  Frederic's  voliune  on  the  Ger- 
man Emperor.  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  is  a  thoroughly 
competent  journalist.  As  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  limes  he  has  distinguished  himself  as 
ahnost  the  only  competent  letter-writer  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  New.  What  Mr.  G.  W.Smalley  was  in  his 
prime,  some  years  ago,  and  more  than,  that  Mr.  Harold 
Frederic  is  now.  He  sometimes  has  a  curious  squint 
which  prevents  his  seeing  straight;  but  for  good,  all- 
round  work,  great  industry,  and  capacity  for  saying 
what  he  has  to  say  in  clear,  interesting  English,  Mr. 
Harold  Frwleric  is  the  best  of  English  correspondents. 
His  book  on  "  The  Young  Emperor  "  is  thoroughly  charac- 
tei-istic.  It  is  clear,  bright,  well  up  to  date  aud  thoroughly 
'■on  the  nail."  But  it  bears  also  some  of  his  characteristic 
blemishes.  Mr.  Fredei-ic  repeats  as  tiaie  the  story  that 
the  Emperor  Frederick  had  drawn  up  and  signed  his 
abdication,  a  statement  which  is  stoutly  denied  by  all 
those  who  ought  to  know,  and  there  are  other  statements 
relating  to  the  period  of  the  Emperor  Frederick's  illness 
which  have  given  considerable  pain  to  those  mosl  concerned. 

Still,  after  all  deductions  are  made,  it  is  a  good  and 
readable  book,  which  appears  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and 
contains  material  enabling  us  to  form  a  conception  of  the 
c-liaracter  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  rulers. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  Mr.  Frederic  did  not 
complete  his  book,  firstly,  by  some  cai-eful  chronological 
table  of  the  acts  and  deeds  of  the  yoimg  Emperor ;  sec- 
ondly, that  he  did  not  give  us  an  index;  thirdly,  that  he 
did  not  reprint  a  verbatim  translation  of  the  Emperor's 
speech  on  education.  Possibly  he  may  do  all  these  things 
iu  his  second  edition. 
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"Orthodoxy  and  Lilx;rty." 

Chambers's  Journal. 
Beam  Trawling. 
Irrigation  in  Indin. 
■Musical  Myths.     J.  F.  Rowbotham. 

Church    Missionary  Intelligencer. 
Missions  and  Civilization.     Rev.G.  Ensor. 

The  Parochial  Clergyman  in  Reference  to  Foreign  3Iissionary 
Work.     Rev.  Canon  J.  A.  Smith. 

Chautauquan. 
Old  Chautauqua  Days.     Theodore  L.  Flood. 
Flying  by    Means  of  Electricity.     J.  Trowbridge. 


Illustration  and  Our  Illustrators.     C.  M.  Fairbanks. 

What  Shall  be  Taxed?    E.  W.  Bemis. 

American  Sporting  on  the  Seas.     J.  H.  Mandigo. 

African  Myths  and  Legends.     H.  Chatelain. 

A  Study  of  Longfellow.     J.  V.  Cheney. 

The  Physical  and  the  Mental  in  Hypnotism.     A.  Fouillte. 

Death  Valley.     R.  S.  Dix. 

Traveling  in  Provincial  France.     E.  R.  Pennell. 

England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.     E.  A.  Freeman. 

What  Women's  Clubs  Have  Done  for  Women.     Kate  T.Woods. 

Women  in  the   Pension  Office.     Ella  L.  Dorsey. 

The  Indian  Women  of  Dakota.    Kate  Games. 

Church  Quarterly  Review. 

Didon's  "Life  of  Christ." 

The  Oxford  Movement. 

Scartazzini's  Prolegomeni  on  Dante. 

Christ  or  Plato?    (Dr.  Hatch's  Hibbert  Lectures.) 

Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens. 

The  Colonial  Episcopate. 

Lord  Houghton. 

T.  Wemyss  Reid's  Biographj'. 

The  Original  Manuscript  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

The  Government  Educational  Bill. 

Contemporary  Review. 

Italy.  France  and  the  Papacy.     Signor  Crispi. 

The  Story  of  an  Indian  Child  Wife.     Professor  Max  Bluller. 

Pictor  Sacrilegus:  a.  d.  1483.    Vernon  Lee. 

Labor  and  Life  in  London.     Clementina  Black. 

The  Ethics  of  Gambling.     W.  Douglas  Mackenzie. 

Morality  in  Fiction.     Canon  MacCJoll. 

The  American  Tramp.     Josiah  Flynt. 

Souls  and  Faces.     Norah  Gribble. 

Rembrandt's  Lesson  in  Anatomy.     W.  Hastie. 

St.  Paul  and  the  Roman  Law.     W.  E.  Ball. 

The  Autipodeans.     D.  Christie  Murray. 

Cornhill  Magazine. 

Some  Pagan  Epitaphs. 
High  Life. 
Seasonable  Weather. 

The  Cosmopolitan. 

The  Ducal  Town  of  Uzes.     Thomas  A.  Janvier. 

Placer  3Iining.     Joseph  P.  Reed. 

Dissected  Emotions.     John  B.  Roberts. 

The  Dukeries.     C.  S.  Pelham-Clinton. 

Tlie  Court  Jesters  of  England.     Esther  Singleton. 

The  Woman's  Press  Club  of  New  York.     Fannie  A.  Mathews. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University.     Daniel  Coit  Gilman. 

Pictorial  Journalism.     Valerian  Ciribay6doff. 

Gambline:  in  High  Life.     Adam  Badeau. 

Prince  Bismarck.     Murat  Halstead. 


Dublin  Review/. 


W.  S.  Lilly. 
P.  Devine. 


The  Penal  Laws:  and  Historical  Retrospect. 

John  MacHale,  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  Rev.  F. 

Trades  Unionism  among  Women  in  Ireland. 

The  Augustinian  S.vstem. 

The  Age  of  the  Psalms.     Prof.  Ch.  de  Harlez. 

Catholic  Theology  in  England.     Rev.  W.  H.  Kent. 

The  Internuncio  at  Paris  during  the  Revolution. 

Independent  National  Churches.     Rev.  L.  Rivington. 

Leo  XIII.  on  "The  Condition  of  Labor."    Cardinal  Manning. 

Economic  Journal. 

The  Probable  Effects  of  an  Eight  Hours  Day  on  the  Production 
of  Coal  and  the  Wages  of  Miners.     Prof.  J.  E.  C.  Munro. 

Richard  Cantillon.   Henry  Higgs. 

Increase  in  Industrial  Remuneration  under  Profit  Sharing. 

The  Gresham  Law.     Robert  GifTen. 

Taxation  through  Monopoly.     Prof.  C.  F.  Bastable. 

Tlie  McKinley  Tariff.     F.  W.  Taussig. 

Some  English  Railway  Problems  or  the  Next  Decade.    T. 
Farrer. 

The  Difficulties  of  Individualism.     Sidney  Webb. 

Tlie  Baring  Financial  Crisis.     A.  Crump. 

Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
Working  Woman. 

Economic  Review. 

Wliy  Working  Men  Dislike  Piecework.     David  Schloss. 

Henrik  Ibsen.    C.  E.  Maurice. 

Destruction  of  the  Village  Community. 

An  Artisan's  View  of  the  Eight  Hours  Question 

Some  Aspects  of  Game  Preserving.     Rev.  Canon  Purse. 

Working  Class  Insurance.     Rev.  J.  F.  Wilkinson. 
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Edinburgh  Review. 

Memoirs  of  Prince  Talleyrainl. 

The  Systpm  of  tlit'  Stars. 

The  Beatrice  of  Dante. 

Rawlinsoirs  History  of  Phienicia. 

The  Corresponileuce  of  Joliii  Murray. 

The  Tales  of  Kiulyard  Kioliii^. 

London  Areliitecture  in  tne  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  Revival  of  Quakerism. 

Colonial  In<lependi'nce. 

The  3Ielville  and  I.even  Memoirs. 

The  Individual  and  the  State. 

English  Historical  Review. 

Introduction  of  Kniplit  Service  into  England. 

Did  Henry  VII.  Jliirder  the  Pi-ince?    No.     James  Gairdner. 

The  Royal  Merchant  Navy  under  Elizabeth. 

The  Story  of  Count  Lally.     S.  J.  Owen. 

English  Illustrated. 

George  Wilson.     John  Todhunter. 

Tewkesbury  Abbey.     The  Dean  of  Gloucester. 

Dickens  and  Fundi.     V.  G.  Kitton. 

Old  Landmarks.     Dewey  Bates. 

The  Russo-Jewish  Immigrant.     Rev.  S.  Singer, 

Expositor. 

Interpretation  of  the  Life  of  the  Early  Church.     Rev.  W.  Lock. 
On  the  Moi-al  Character  of  Pseudonymous  Books.     Rev.  J.  S. 

Candish. 
Last  or  Latest  Powers  of  the  Five  Senses.     Rev.  A.  Gosart. 
God  not  the  Author  of  Evil,  but  of  Good.     Rev.  Samuel  Cox. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

The  Future  of  Portiij;:^!.     Oswald  Crawfurd. 

Goethe's  Friendship  with  Schiller.     Prof.  Dowden. 

The  Labor  Movement  in  Aiistralia.     Francis  Adams. 

Note  on  a  New  Poet.     Grant  Allen. 

The  New  Yachting.     Sir  3Iorell  Mackenzie. 

The  Education  of  Military  Officers.     Walter  Wren. 

Painter's  "l^alace  of  Pleasure."    J.  A.  Symonds. 

Private    Life    in  France  in  the  Fourteenth  Century.    Mary  F. 

Robinson. 
Marriage  and  Free  Thought, 
The  Old  Economy  and  the  New.     Prof.  W.  Smart. 

The  Forum. 

Russian  Finance:  A  Bad  Investment.     Dr.  F.  H.  Geffcken. 
The  Persecution  of  the  .lews.     I.  A.  Hourwitch. 
Refiige  for  Ru.ssian  Jews.     Baron  tie  Hii'sch. 
Inunigratiou  and  Degradation.     Francis  A.  Walker. 
The  Chilian  Struggle  for  Liberty.     R.  L.  Trumbull. 
Literature  in  the  Market-place.     G.  E.  Woodberry. 
Profits  of  Fruit-culture  in  California.     L.  A.  Sheldon. 
Does  Public  Life  Give  Long  Careers?    E.  P.  Clark. 
The  Greathead  Underground  Railway.     Simon  Sterne. 
A  New  Route  to  the  North  Pole.     Dr.  F.  Nausen. 
AVill  Dr.  Nanseu  Succeed?    A.  W.  Greely. 
The  Causes  of  Gold  Exports.    G.  G.    Williams. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Summer  Beverages  for  Fat  People.     Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke-Daviea 

Flowers  and  Poets.     Spencer  Jloore. 

A  Railway  Centre.     fClewe. )    John  Sansome. 

Some  English  Exi)letivcs.     Thomas  II.  B.  Graham. 

Goldthwaite  s  Geographical   Magazine. 
Controlling  the  Mississippi.     J.  W.  Redway. 
Natural  History  as  an  Aid  to  Geological  Study. 
The  Ice  Cave  of  Decorah.     H.  ,1.  Thompson. 
Lak;;  Dwellers  in  Switzerland. 
Origin  of  ".\merica."    F.  P.    I'^wers. 
China's  First  Successful  Railroad. 
The  Latest  Rumblings  of  Vesu\iu.s. 
The  Northern  Limit  of  Mankiu<l. 
Misidi:    One  of  Africa's  Most  Powerful  Kings. 

Good  Words. 
A  Walk  tliro\igh  Canterbury,  Rev.  Cuion  Fremantle. 
Life  ill  Homer's  Time,     .\ndrew  Laii,:. 
Meran,— II,     Margaret  Howitt. 

Historic  and  Geniv  Pictures.     .Vrchdeacon  Farrar. 
Archbishop    Magee,       Rev.    Canon    McDonnell. 
Algol's  Dark  Companion,     William  Canton. 

Harper's  Magazine. 
New  Zealand,     G.  M.  Grant. 
What  is  Inheritance?     Dr.   Andrew  Wilson. 
Some  Ameiican  Riders.     IV.     Col.  T.  A.  Dodge. 
(Jlimpses  of  Western  Architecture— Chicago. 
Lord  Byron's  Early  School  Days,     Prof.  W.  O.  Blaikie. 
Nihilists  in  Paris.     J,  H.  Hosney. 
The    Vigilantes   of   California,    Iilaho,    and    Montana.     J.    W. 

Clampitt, 
Loudon    Plautagenet.  -  I.  Ecclesiastical.     Walter  Besant. 


Help. 
Democratising  the  Universities. 
For  the  Citizenship  of  Women  and  the  Sanctity  of  the  Home. 

W.  T.  Stead. 
A  Professional  View  of  the  Magic  Lantern  Mission. 
The  Normal  Standard  of  Social  Necessaries.     Prof.  Eberli. 
The  Good  Work  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden.     Lady  Meath. 
The  Darkest  Corner  of  Darkest  England. 
C'oiuitry  Holidays  for  Children. 

The  Home-Maker. 
Sketches  in  Madison  Square.     C.  F.  Bridgman. 
The  Sixth  President  of  Sorosis. 
Nantucketers  and  Their  Island.     N.  C.  Parshall. 
Schloss  Fraidcenberg. 
Cooking  as  a  Profession  for  Women.     E.  R.  Scovill. 

The  Homiletic  Review. 
The  Inerrancy  of  Scripture.     L.J.  Evans. 
The  Preacher's  Use  of  Illustration.     A.  J.  Gordon. 
The  Elements  of  Pulpit  Power.     R.  F.  Samjjle. 
Preaching  Politics.     D.  W.  C.  Huntington. 
'J  he  Hiding  of  God  in  the  Book  of  Esther.     A.  T.  Pierson. 
How  I  3Ianage  Church  Offerings.     Wayland  Hovt. 
The  Church  of  the  People.     J.  L.  Scudder. 
"Our  God  is  ci  Consuming  Fire."    W.  C.  Conant. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 
The  National  Indian  Association  in  India. 
Struggles  of  a  Hindu  Student  in  Coming  to  England. 
Anniversary  of  Puudita  Ramabai's  Widow's  Home. 

Jewish  Quarterly. ^July. 

Critical  Problems  of  the  Second  Part  of  Isaiah.     Rev.  T.  K. 

Cheyn. 
The  Literature  of  the  Jews  in  Yemen.    Dr.  A.  Neubauer. 
The  Sabbath  Light.     31.  Friedmann. 

Original  Language  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.    J.  Freudenthal. 
The  Law  and  Recent  Criticism. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institution.— July. 
Artillery  in  the  Rebellion.     Gen.  Tidball. 
Evolution  of  Hi'spitals.     Major  Winiie, 
Ccnti'alizatiuii  in  Army  .Affairs.     Col.  Lee. 
Tlie  Summary  Court.     Mr.  Powers. 
Range  and  Position  Finding.     Capt.  Zalinski. 
A  ciiajjter  of  .American  Histoiy.     Capr.  Ebstein. 
3Iilitary  Penology.     Capt.  Pope. 
The  (jyroscope  and  Drift. 
Artillery  Difficulties  During  the  Next  War. 
Theory  of  Drift  of  Rifled  Projectiles, 
riodern  Cavalry  in  the  Field. 
Two  Brigades. 
Letters  on  .Vrtillery. 
I>eeisive  Days  before  Leipsic. 
Field  .Aitillery  Material. 

Juridical  Review. — Jul.y. 
The  Archives  of  the  High  Court  of  Jusrticiary. 
On  Lynch  Law.     N.  J.  I).  Kennedy. 
The  French  Bar.     G.  W.  Wilton. 

A  Forgotten  Chapter  in  tlu'  History  of  Law.     George  Law. 
Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Levant. 

Leisure  Hour. 
Commons  and  Commonei's. 

A  Noble  Mother.     (The  3Iother  of  the  Strozzi. ) 
The  Handwi'iting  of  our  Kings  and  Queens.     Cieorge  IV.,  Queen 

Caroline.  Pi-incess   Charlotte.       With   Facsinules.      W.    J. 

Hardy. 
The  (ireat  Canadian,  Sir  John  3Iacdonald. 
The  Cricket  of  This  Year. 

I.,ouise  Scheppler  and  the  First  Creche.     L.  G.  Seguiu. 
Rebecca  and  Her  Daughters.     James  3Iasou. 

Lend  a  Hand. 
Education   iu   Public  Spirit.     E.E.Hale. 
The  Rejuvenescence  of  the  East.     Edward  P.  Thwing. 
The  Leading  Principles  of  Modern  Prison  Science. 
Education  in  Snuth  .Vmerica. 
Shoe-Shop  Dull  Times. 

Lippincott's  Magazine. 
Thoreau  and  His  Biographei's.     S.  A.  .lone.s. 
Walt  Whitman's  Birthday.     H.  L.  Traubel. 
A  Plea  for  Patriotism.     Jlary  E.  Blake. 
Re-roasted  Chestnuts.     G.  ({.  Bain. 
The  Slav  and  the  Indian  Empire.     C.  B.  Moore. 
Walt  Whitman's  Last— "Good-bye,  mj' Fancy."   Walt  Whitman. 

London  Quarterly.- July. 
The  Oxford  Movement. 
Unearned  Increment. 
Jenny  Lind, 

Dr,  Luthardt's  Recollections.     Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 
The  Piesent  State  of  Old  Testament  Study. 
Port  Royal. 


CONTEXTS  OF  REl^IEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 
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Lucifer. — July. 

The  Progress  of  a  "Dead  Delusion." 

H.P.  B.  — in  ^leuioiiani.     William  Q.  Judgre.  and  several  others. 

Theosophy  and  the  Law  of  Population.     Annie  Besaiit. 

The  True  Church  of  Christ.     J.W.  Brodie  Innes. 

Frastnents  fi-oni  an  Indian  Note  Book.     K.  P.  Mulcherji. 

The  E.soteric  Christ.     Edward  ^laitland. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 

The  Oval.     C.  W.  Alcock. 

A  Bank  Holiday  at  the  Crystal  Palace.     Percy  Graham. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 
Westminster  Abliey.     A.  E.  Street. 
East  Lothian  Twenty  Yeai-s  A^o.     A.G.Bradley. 
The  Dutchman  at  Home.     Charles  Edwarde.s. 
A  Keal  Tartarin.     A.R.Hojje  Monci-ieJf. 

Magazine  of  American  History. 

The  Spartans  of  Paris.     Gen.  Meredith  Read. 

The  Fifteenth  State  (Kentucky)      John  L.  Heaton. 

Beginnings  of  the  City  of  St. Joseph.     Judge  W.A.Wood. 

The  Right  Rev.  Saumel  Provost.     Rev.  LS.  Hartle.y. 

A  Character  Sketch  (jf  Mr.  Gladstone.     J.  L.  M.  Curry. 

Governor  Merriwether  Lewis.     ]~4-H0<J.     M.J.Wright. 

The  Bewitched  Children  of  Salem,  WM.     Caroline  E.  L'pham. 

Magazine  of  Western  History. 

3[ary  Ball :    The  Mother  of  Washingti^n.     H.  D.  Teetor. 

The  State  of  Washington.     W.  F.  Prosser. 

St.  Catharine  Cree.     Elliott  Anthony. 

Origin  of  Yankee  Doodle. 

A  Rehel  Prison  Pen.     G.  W.  Vrcoman. 

The  Extinction  of  the  Buffalo.     C.  P.  Holden. 

Puhlic  Record  Repository  in  Loudon.     Elliott  Anthony. 

The  Menorah  Monthly. 
Emigration  of  Jews  to  America. 
What  is  Life?-nL     Henry  A.  Mott. 
l^rof.  (ioldwin  Smith's  "  New  Light." 
Turkisli  Toleration  vs.  Russian  Intolerance. 
Arnold  ^\niite"s  3Iission  to  Russia. 

Mind.— Jul  J-. 
The  Problem  of  Psvcholagy.     E.W.  Scripture 
The  Physical  Basi.s'of  Pleasiu'e  and  Pain.— I.  H.  R.  Marshall. 
Schopenhauer's  Criticism  uf  Kant.     W.Caldwell. 
On  the  Origin  of  Music.     R.  Wallaschek  and  J.  McK.  Cattel. 
The  Co-efficient  of  External  Reality.     Prof.  J.  M.  Baldwin. 

The  Missionary  Herald. 
Kotes  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.     Rev.  Lemuel  Bissel,  D.  D. 
Congregationalism  in  the  United  States. 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World. 
Day  Dawn  at  the  Hawaiian  Group. 
Prayer  and  Jlissionarj-  Work.     Helen  L.Burnett. 
Eugene  Bersiei-  and  the  Huguenots. 
The  Gospel  in  Spain.     J.E.  B.  Meakin. 
Planting  Christianity  in  Germany.     H.  Gracey. 

The  Monist.— July.     Quarterly. 
Psychology  of  Conception.     James  Sully. 
The  Right  of  Evolution.     M.  D.  Conway. 
A  Convicted  Anarchist's  Reply  to  Prof.  Lomhroso.     Blichael 

Schwab. 
The  Principle  of  Warfare.  Prof .  Harald  Hoffding. 
The  Criterion  of  Ethics  and  Objective  Reality, 
On  Thought  and  Language.     Prof.  Max  Miiller. 

Monthly  Packet. 
Greek  Forerunners  of  Christ.     Rev.  Peter  Lilly. 
Finger  Posts  in  Faery  Land.     Chri.stabel  R.  Coleridge. 

Month. — August. 
Confessio  Viatoris.     C.Kegan  Paul. 
Free  Education.     Editor. 
Laurence  Olinhant.     Rev.  Sydney  F.Smith. 
St.  William  ot  Perth  and  Roeliester.     Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett. 
The  Ai)ology  of  Aristides.     Rev.  Herbert  Lticas. 
Some  Recent  Studies  on  the  Solar  Si)ectrum.     A.  L.  Cortie. 
Natural  and  Supernatural  Morals.     Rev.  J.  Rickaby. 
The  Catholic  Conference,  1891.    James  Britten. 

Murray's  Magazine. 
Two  Visits  to  the  West  Coast  of  Connaught.     Miss  Balfour 
How  the  Poor  Live.     W.  Mori-is  Colles. 
Eisenech  and  the  Wartburg.     Florence  Elye  Korr's. 
Thackeray's  Portraits  of  Himself.     George, S.  Layard. 

National  Magazine. — Indian. — May. 
Outlines  of  Hindu  Celebrities,     By  An  Idler. 
Hoshaugabad  Settlement.     Sir  Charles  Elliott. 

National  Review. — August. 
The  Session:    Its  Domestic  Questions. 

Historical  Drama  and  the  Teaching  of  History.     H.  E.  Egerton. 
Rousseau's  Ideal  Hou.sehold,     3Irs.  Andrew  Lang, 


A  Plea  for  the  Triple  Alliance.     Karl  Blind. 

The  Degradation  of  British  Sports.     W,  Earl  Hodgson. 

Some  Famous  Pirates.     Tighe  Hopkins, 

The  Antrlo-Indians.     Jlrs.  James  C.  Robertson. 

A  Materialist's  Paradise.     3Iaurice  Hewlett. 

The  Persecuted  Russian  Jews.     C.  B.  Roylaude  Kent. 

Nature  Notes. — July. 
The  Kew  Museums.     J.R.Jackson. 
Some  London  Birds.     A.Holte  Macpherson. 
The  Imperial  Destruction  of  Kew  Ait.     Archibald  Clarke. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 
Bishop  Blyth  and  the  Chui'ch  ^lissionary  Society, 
Babylonian  Life  in  the  Time  of  Nebtichaduezzar.    A.  H.Sayce. 
Are'the  Planets  Habitable?    J,  E,  Gore. 
"Tlie  Siidess  Conception  of  the  Mother  of  God." 
A  Buddhist  Clmrch  Service  in  Ceylon.     David  Ker. 

New  Englander  and  Yale  Review. 
Protection   to   Private   Property   from   Public   Attack.      D.  J. 

Brewer. 
Ideals  of  Medical  Education.     John  S.Billings. 
Subsidies  to  American  Shipping.     R.B.Smith. 
Pictorial  Tone-Reaction.     F.  W.  Fellowes. 
Lightning  Arresters.     A.  J.Wurts. 

New  England  Magazine. 
The  State  of  Vermont.     Albert  Clark, 
The  Literature  of  the  White  Moimtains. 
The  Biithplace  of  Hannibal  Hamlin. 
The  Harvard  Senior.     H.  R.  Gledhill. 
Edward  Rowland  Sill.     C.  W.  Willard. 
A  Remedy  for  American  Philistinism.     C.  L.  Slattery. 
Bennington  and  its  Battle,     E.  A.  Start. 
The  Rise  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.     W.  D.  McCrackan. 
In  the  Footprints  of  Burgoyne's  Army.     N.  H.  Chamberlain. 

New  Review. 
Jewish    Colonization    and   the    Russian    Persecution.      Arnold 

White  and  E,  B.  Lanin. 
Love  and  Fiction.     Paul  Bourget. 
Nathan  Brown.     Professor  Max  JIuller. 
A  Remendirance.     George  Moore. 

Theatre  Fires:  Their  Causes  and  Remedies.     Capt. E.M.Shaw. 
R(>i)unisceuces  of  Elk  Htmting,     Edward  North  Buxton. 
From  the  Maid's  Point  of  View.     31.  Y. 
A  Model  City;  or,  Reformed  London— V.     Prof.  H.  M.Ward. 

Nineteenth    Century. 
Our  Dealings  with  the  Poor.    Miss  Octavia  Hill. 
The  Next  Parliament.       Edwaitl  Dicey. 
A  War  Correspondent's  Reminiscences.     Archibald  Forbes. 
The  Future  of  Landscape  Art.     James  Stanley  Little. 
Demograpliy.  Sir  Douglas  Galton. 

On  Certain  Ecclesiastical  Miracles.     Rev.  Father  Ryder. 
The  "Confusion  Worse  Confounded"  at  the  War  Office.     Gen. 

Chesney. 
The  Drama  of  the  Moment.     H.  A.  Kennedy. 
Theodore  de  Banville.     Rowland  E.  Prothero. 
The  French  in  Tonquin.     Right  Hon.  Lord  Lamington. 
"The  Seamy  Side  of  Australia."    Howard  Willoughby. 
Identification  by  Finger-tips.     Francis  Galton. 
Frontiers  and  Protectorates.     Sir  Alfred  Lyall. 

North  American  Review. 
New  Light  on  the  Jewish  Question.     Prof.Goldwin  Smith. 
The  Value  of  Naval  Manoeuvres.     James  R.  Soley. 
A'ampire  Literature.     Anthony  Comstock 
Possibilities  of  the  Steam  Yacht.     L.  Herreshoff. 
The  Scientific  Basis  of  Belief.     R.  H.  Thurston. 
The  State  as  an  Immoral  Teacher.     Ouida. 
Pensions  and  Patriotism.     Green  B.  Raum. 
How  to  Rest.     Dr.  Wm. A.Hammond. 
The  New  Political  Party.     The  Governor  of  Oregon. 
Trades-Unions  for  Women.     Lady  Dilke. 
The  Wai-— Some  Unpublished  History.     Chas.  A.  Dana. 
Tlie  Faihu-e  of  the  Jury  System.     C.  A.  Thatcher, 
A  Terrible  Possibility  (A.stronomical).     E.  P.  Jackson. 
"Greater  New  York."    Emerson  Palmer. 
ITarnessing  the  Rain-Cloud.      W.  J.  Grace. 
Are  we  Anglo-Saxons?    J.  C.  Fleming. 

Onward  and  Upward. 
The  Late  Lady  Rosebery.     Principal  Donaldson. 

Outing. 
Big  Game  in  Colorado.    Ernest  Ingersoll. 
Foui'  Days'  Swordfishing,     J,  Z,  Rogers, 
Running  High  Jumping— I.     M.  W.  Ford. 
A  Day  with  the  Woodcock.     E,  W,  Sandys. 
Yacht  Clubs  of  the  East.     Capt.  A.  J,  Ivenealy, 
Photographing  in  the  White  Mountains.     E   Wallace. 
Theory  and  Introduction  of  Curve  Pitching.     (J    P.  Caylor. 
The  Mas.sachusetts  Volunteer  3Iilitia.-III.    D.  M.  Taylor, 
I'olo — II,     Lawrence  Tiaipson. 
A  Chapter  in  Lacro.sse— II.     L.  Moses,  Jr. 
Scientific  Tenuis  Strokes— III.     J.  P.  Paret. 
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Overland   Monthly. 

f-'.M  ?[inii)ff  jf  ro-dr.y.     Cliarles  G.  Yal'\ 
C'oiniiiciits  (ill  tlic  Ki-lief  :\lap  of  the  Pacific  Region. 
Early  Days  in  Klamath.     W.  Van  Dj'ke. 
Doubts  Conceniinf.'  Evolution.    Josiah  Keep. 
The  Oripin  of  Oi-ffanie  Forms.    Joseph  LeConte. 
Senator  Gwin's  Plan  for  the  Colonization  of  Sonora. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. — .July. 

Notes   on  Hebrew   and   Jewish   Inscriptions.     Prof.  C'lermont- 

Ganneau. 
Ruins  of  a  Church  on  the  Skull  Hill,  Jerusalem.    Prof.  T.  H. 

Lewis. 

Photographic  Quarterly.— July. 

Shall  we  Renounce?    Georjre  Davison. 

What  to  Photograph      P.  H.  Newman. 

Toning  of  Images.     C.  J.  Leaper. 

Autotype  Printing  in  Pigments.     G.  H.  James. 

In  Holland  with  a  Camera.     Edwin  H.  Jeffrey. 

Couii)osition      John  Andrews. 

Tlie  Optical  Lantern  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching. 

Photographic  Reporter.— July. 

Photography  by  tlie  ."Magnesium  Flashlight.     Harvey  Barton. 

Eikonogen  vs.  Pyro.     B.  Jumeaux. 

Survey  AVork.     W.  J.  Redd. 

Silver.  Platinum,  and  Carbon  Printing     H.  F.  Lancaster. 

Photo;\Iicrography.     O    V.  Darbyshire. 

Legitimate  Photography      G.  F.  Blackmore. 

I;eveloping   (Dry  Plate).     J.  H.  Allcott. 

Experientia  Docet :     Photography  in  Italy.     G    E.  Thompson. 

Phrenological  Magazine. 

Suggestions  toward  Obtaining  an  Improved  Phrenological  No- 
menclature—I. 
Reminiscences    of  L.  N.  Fowler. 
Curiosities  in  Jlemor}-. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

From  Fetich  to  Hygiene     Andrew  D.  ^Mlite. 

Tlie  Value  of  Statistics.     Carroll  D    Wright 

The  Evolution  of  Woolen  iManufacture.     S    N.  Dexter  North. 

Hypoci-isy  as  a  Sf)cial  Debaser.     R.  W.  Conant. 

The  Practical  Outcome  of  Science.     W.  H.  Smith. 

Dress  and  Adornment— I.     Deformations,     Prof.  F.  Starr. 

Prof.  Hu.xley  and  the  Swine  Jliracle.     W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Illustrations  of  IHr.  Gladstone's  Controversial  Method.     Prof. 

T.  H.  Huxley. 
Head -Flattening  among  the  Navajo  Indians.     R.  W   Shufeldt. 
The  Relations  of  Abstract  Research  to  Prai.'tical  Invention.     F. 

W.  Clarke. 
Ginseng  in  Commerce.     J.  Jones  Bell. 
Sketch  of  Friedrich  W.  A.  Argelander. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. — July. 

Calvinism  and  Confessional  Revision.     A.  Kuyper. 

The  "Chamliie  .^rdente"  under  Henry  II.     Henry  31.  Baird. 

The  Ethical  .Antecedents  of  the  English  Drama.     W.  Hunt. 

3Ir    George  Adam  Sinitlrs  I.saiah.     George  C.  M.  Douglas. 

Recent  Dogmatic  Thought  in  Germany.     A.  Zahn. 

Tolstoi  as  a  Reformer.     John  H.  Worcester.  Jr. 

Tlie  Harrier  Act  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  William  H. 
Roberts. 

The  Inaugural  Address  of  Professor  Briggs.  Talbot  W.  Cham- 
bers. 

The  Presliyterian  C^'neral  .'.ssembly      Benjamin  B.  Wrafield. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Psychical  Research.  -July. 

On  Alleged  Movements  of  Objects  without  Contact  Occurring 

not  in  the  Presence  of  a  Paid  3Iediuin.      F.  W.  H.  Jlyer.s. 
Experiments  in  Clairvoyance.     Dr.  Alfred  Backiiian. 
A  Case  of  I)ouble  Consciousness      Richard  Hodgson. 
On  Spirit  Photographs.     Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick. 

Quiver. 

Flowers  and  Flower  Girls  in  London.     G.  Holden  Pike. 
The  Homes  of  Some  Foreign  Reformers.     S.  W.  Kershaw. 
With  the  Campers-Out.     F.  M.  Holmes. 

Quarterly  Review. — July. 

Memoir  of  J<ilin  Murray, 

I'lautus  and  His  Iiiiitators. 

Sir  Roliert  Peel's  Corresi)ondeuce. 

Lincolnshire. 

Talleyrand. 

The  .Making  of  Germany. 

Metliu'val  Atliens. 

The  Later  Jansenlsts. 

(iiovanni  Morelli. 

(  ouflict  between  Capital  and  Labor. 


Scottish  Geographical  Magazine. — July. 

Britannic  Confederation,     Edward  .>l.  Freeman 
Mapping  and  Place  Names  of  India.     J.  Burge.ss. 
Orthogi-aphy  of  African  Names.     W.  A.  Elmslie. 

Scottish  Review  — July. 

The  Oriental  Jews.     Major  C,  R.  Conder. 

A  Publisher  and  His  Friends. 

Philoso))hy  of  Religion,     R    M   Weiiley. 

The  Legend  of  Archangel  Leslie.     T.  G.  Law. 

Jlineral  Leases  and  Royalties,     Ben  Taylor. 

Certain  National  Names  of  the  Aborigines  of  the  British  Isles. 

Goethe  s  Faust  and  Motleru  Thought.     M.  Kaufmann 

Laurence  Oliphant, 

The  Sotch  Ploughmen's  Union  and  Its  Reforms.    J.  G.  Dow. 

Scribner's    Magazine. 

Piccadilly.     Andrew  Lang. 

Parliamentary  Days  in  Japan.     John  H.  Wigmore. 

Five  Complete  Stories. 

Strand  Magazine. —July. 

A  Regiment  on  Wheels. 

Illustrated  Interviews— I.     Cardinal  Manning,      Harrv  How. 
The  State  of  the  Law  Courts  —IV.     The  Criminal  Courts. 
Captain  3Iayne  Reid:   Soldier  and  Novelist. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Archbishop  Tait. 

The  Hospital  of  Noble  Poverty.     (St    Cross    Winchester). 

Heroes  of  the  Goodwin  Sands— II.     Rev.  1    S    Taylor. 

Religions  Life  and  Thought  in  France 

Thirteen  Months  in  a  London  Hospital,     By  a  Lady  Patient. 

Jews  in  London— I.     Refugees      Mrs  Brewer. 

Sunday  Magazine, 

Refugees  in  the  East  End,     Rev  Harry  Jones 

Gambling  and  Betting.     Rev  Hugh  Price  Hughes 

In  Milton  r.  Footsteps  at  Vallombrosa,     Prof   W   G.  Blaikie. 

A  Quaker  Pck<.     (Bartoni      W,  G   Horder, 

With  the  Ancient  Egyptians,     H.  M  Browne  and  L.V.Hodgkiu^ 

The  Supreme  Love  of  GckI  for  His  Children.     Rev.  B.Waugn. 

Temple  Bar  Magazine. 

Irish  Bulls  and  Bulls  not  Irish 

The  Ct>ngi-ess  of  Vienna 

The  Guelpli  Exhibition  and  the  Eighteenth  Centuiy. 

The  United  Service. 

Defense  of  the  Eastern  Approach  to  New  York  City. 

The  Barrundia  Case  again.     S.  D.  Shattuck. 

The  British  ,-\rmy  in  IWtl.     C.  W.  Dilke. 

Running  the  (iau'ntlet  of  Rebel  Batteries.     F.  A.  Roe. 

History  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate  "Constitution."    H.  D.  Smith. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

India,  tlie  Gift  of  Sea  Power.     Oiptain  S.  Eardlev-Wilmot. 

Military  Criticism  and  Modern  Tactics. 

Disappearing  Guns  for  Battleships.    W.  Laird  Clowes. 

An  English  Replj  to  "A  German  View  of  the  Defence  of  India.'' 

The  Truth    About  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry.     Major  W.  A.  B. 

Hamilton, 
Moltke  on  the  Battle  of  Krmiggriitz.     Spenser  Wilkinson. 
Naval  Prize  in  War— IT.     Captain  Charles  Johnstone. 
The  War  in   Chili.     From  the   Diary  of  an  Eye-Witness.     C. 

Eaglestone. 
Tlie  Recruiting  Question— V.     (Rank  and  File  Opinion). 

The  University  Magazine. 

Evolution  and  Revolution.     An<lrew  D.  White. 
The  L'niversitv  of  Tennessee      (ieo,  E.  Beers. 
The  Place  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Schools.     F.  Walker, 
s  a  Three  Years'  Course  Desirable':    Wm    Allen  Butler. 
Professor  (Jeorge  Chase.     David  J.  H.  Wilcox, 
Under  the  Princeton  Elms.     Gei>.  R.  Wallace. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine. 
The  Maker  and  the  Making  of  Methodism.    Rev.  W.  Nicholson. 

Westminster  Review. 

Federation  and  Free  Trade 

Abraham  Lincoln— 111      Josejil;  J.  Davies. 

Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia.     C.  N.  Barhani. 

Village  Education  under  Poinilar  Control.     T.  J,  Macnaniara. 

The  Recent  .Vudience  at  Pekin.     R.  S.  (iundrv. 

Comi)leiiu>nts  and  Compliments.     Mary  Steailuian  Aldi.s. 

The  Politician  as  Historian, 


Photographic  Tents. 
The  Safety  Bicycle: 


Work. 


Its  Practical  Constniction,  etc. 
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A..C. 

A.  e.  Q 

All  W. 

A.  M. 
Ant. 
A.  Q. 

A.  R. 
Arg. 
A8. 
Ata. 
Bank. 
Bel.  M. 
Black. 
Bk.-wm. 

B.  O.  P. 

B.  T.  J. 
C. 

•Cal.  R. 
Cape  I.  M. 
C  F.  M. 
■Chap. 
Chaut. 
Ch.  Mis.  I. 

■Ch.  M. 
Ch.  Q. 

C.  J. 
C.  M. 
Cos. 

C.  E. 
€rit.  R. 

a  s.  J 

c.  w 

D. 

D.  E. 
Eeon.  J. 
Ecoa.  R. 
Ed.  E. 
Ed.  R. 
Ed.  U.  S. 

E.  H. 
E.  I. 

E.  R. 
Esq. 
Ex. 
F. 
Fi. 

F.  R. 

G.  G.  M. 


Abbreviations  o 

■  Magazine  Titles  used  in  this 

Index. 

Arena. 

G.  B. 

Great  Britain. 

X.  A.  R. 

Annals  of  the  Am.Ac&flemy  of 

G.  M. 

Gentleinan's  Magazine. 

Nat. 

Political  and  SociaJ  Science. 

G.  0.  P. 

Girl's  Own  Paper. 

Nat.  R. 

Australasian  Critic. 

G.  T. 

Great  Thoughts. 

N.  C. 

Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

G.  VV. 

Good  Words. 

N.  E. 

All  the  World. 

Help. 

Help. 

N.  E.  M. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

Harp. 
High.  M. 

Harper's  Magazine. 
Highland  Jlonthly. 

New  R. 

Antiquary. 

N.  H. 

Asiatic  Quarterly. 

Horn.  R. 

Homiletic  Review. 

N.  N. 

Andover  Review. 

H.  M. 

Home  Maker. 

0. 

Argosy. 

H.  R. 

Health  Record. 

0.  D. 

Asclepiad. 

Hy. 

Hygiene. 

0.  M. 

Atalanta. 

Ig. 

Igdrasil. 

Patei-. 

Bankers'  Magazine. 

I.  J.  E. 

Internat'l  Journal  of   Ethics. 

P.  E.  F. 

Belford's  Magazine. 

I.  N.  M. 

Illustrated  Naval  and  Military 

P.  F. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Magazine. 

Photo.  A. 

Bookworm. 

In.  M. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 

Photo.  Q. 

Boy's  Own  Paper. 

Ir.  E.  R. 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 

Photo.  R. 

Board  of  Trade  Joui-nal. 

Ir.  M. 

Irish  Monthly. 

Phren.  M. 

Cornhill. 

J.  Ed. 

Journal  of  Education. 

P.  L. 

Calcutta  Review. 

Jew  Q. 

Jewish  Quarterly. 

P.  R. 

Cape  Illustrated  Mag. 

J.  M.  S.  I 

Journal   of  the  Jlilitary  Ser- 

P. R.  R. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

vice  Institution. 

Chaperoue. 

J.  R.  C.  I 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 

P.  S. 

Chautauquan. 

Institute. 

P.  S.  Q. 

Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 

Jur. R. 

Juridioial  Review. 

Psy.  R. 

cer  and  Record. 

K.  O. 

King's  Own. 

Church  Monthly. 

Lad. 

Ladder. 

Q- 

Church  Quarterly  Review 

L.  A.  H. 

Lend  a  Hand. 

Q.J.Econ. 

Chambers'  Journal. 

Lamp 

Lamp. 

Q.  J.  G.  S. 

Century  Magazine. 

L.  H. 

Leisure  Hour. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Lipp. 

Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Q.  R. 

Contemporary  Review. 

Long. 

Longman's  Magazine. 

S. 

Critical  Review. 

L.  Q. 

London  Quarterly  Review. 

Scot.  G.  M 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

L.  T. 

Ladies'  Treasury. 

Catholic  "World. 

Luc, 

Lucifer. 

Scot.  R. 

Dial. 

Lud.  M. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 

Scots. 

Dublin  Review. 

Ly. 

Lyceum. 

Scrib. 

Economic  Journal. 

M. 

Month. 

Str. 

Economic  Review. 

Mac. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Sun.  M. 

Education  (England). 

M.  A.  H. 

Magazine  of  Am.  History. 

Sun.  H. 

Educational  Review. 

M.  C. 

Monthly   Chronicle  of   North 

Syd.  Q. 

Education  (United  States). 

Country  Lore  and  Legend. 

T.  B. 

English  Historical  Review. 

Men. 

Menorah  Monthly. 

Tim. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

Mind. 

Mind. 

Tin. 

Edinburgh  Review. 

Mis.  R. 

Missionary  Review  of  World. 

Treas. 

Esquiline. 

Mis.  H. 

Missionary  Herald. 

U.  S. 

Expositor. 

M.  N.  C. 

]\Iethodist  New  Connexion. 

U.  S.  M. 

Forum. 

Mon. 

Monist. 

W.  p.  M. 

Fireside. 

M.  P. 

Monthly  Packet. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

M.  R. 

Methodist  Review. 

W.  R. 

Goldthwaite's     Geographical 

Mur 

Murray's  IMagazme. 

Y.  E. 

Magazine. 

M.  W.  H. 

Magazine  of  Western  History. 

Y.  M. 

North  AtTi(>rican  Review. 

Nationalist. 

National  Review. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

New  Englander. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

Natui'e  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly 

Paternoster  Review. 

Palestine  Exploration   Fund. 

People's  Friend. 
R.  Photo-.\mei-ican  Review. 

Photographic  Quarterly. 

Photographic  Review. 

Phrenological  Magazine. 

Poet  Lore. 

Parents'  Review. 

Presbytei'ian    and    Reformed 
Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

Quiver. 

Quarterly  Jour,  of  Economics. 

Quarterly  .Journal  of  tlie  Geo- 
logical Society. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Sun. 
Scot.  G.  M.Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

S.ydney  Quarterly. 

Temple  Bar. 

Timehri. 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 

Treasury. 

United  Service. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

Westminster  Review. 

Young  England. 

Young  Mao. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language, 
articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  August  numbers  of  periodicals. 


All  the 


Aborigines  of  the  British  Isles,  Scot  R,  July. 
Africa : 

The  Orthography  of  African  Names,  Scot  GM,  July. 

African  Myths  and  Legends,  H.  Chatelain,  Chaut. 

One  of  Africa's  Most  Powerful  Kings,  GGM. 
Aloysius,  St.,  Rev. W.A.Sutton,  IrM. 
"America,"  Origin  of,  F.  P.  Powers,  GGM. 
American  History,  A  Chapter  of,  JMSI,  July. 
Anglo-Saxons,  Are  we,  J.C.Fleming,  NAR. 
Architecture,  Glimpses  of  Western,  Harp. 
Argelander,  Friedrich  W.  A.,  Sketch  of,  PS. 
Anstides,  Apology  of,  Rev.  A.  Liicas,  M. 
Aristotle  on  The  Constitution  of  Athens,  ChQ,  July. 
Armies,  Foreign: 

Blilitary  Criticism  and  Modern  Tactics,  USM. 

The  Truth  about  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  USM. 

The  Recruiting  Question,  USM. 

Studies  in  Tactical  Progress  for  2.5  years,  Black. 

The  Education  of  Military  Officers,  W.  Wren,  FR. 

The  British  Army  in  1801,  C  W.  Dllke,  US. 
Army,  United  States. 

Centralization  in  Army  Affairs,  Col.  Lee,  JMSI,  July. 

The  Summary  Court,  Mr.  Powers,  JMSI,  July. 

Modern  Cavalry  in  the  Field,  JMSI,  July. 

Military  Penology,  Capt.  Pope,  JMSI,  July. 
Arnold,  Sir  Edwin,  CSJ. 


Artillery: 

Range  and  Position  Finding,  Capt.  Zalinski,  JMSI,  July. 

Theory  of  Drift  of  Rifled  Projectiles,  JMSI,  July. 

Artillery  in  the  Rebellion,  Gen.Tidball,  JMSI,  July. 

Artillery  Difficulties  During  the  Next  War,  JMSI,  July. 

Letters  on  Artillery,  JMSI,  July. 

Field  Artillery  Material,  JMSI,  July. 
Astronomical : 

A  Terrible  Possibility,  E.  P  Jackson,  NAR. 

Are  The  Planets  Habitable?    E.Gore,  NH. 

The  System  of  the  Stars,  ER,  July. 

Recent  Studies  on  the  Solar  Spectrum,  A.  L.  Cortie,  M. 
Athens,  Mediaeval,  QR,  Jul.y. 
Augustinian  System,  DR,  July. 
Australia; 

The  Seamy  Side  of  Australia,  H.  Willoughby,  NC. 

The  Antipodeans,  D.C.Murray,  CR. 
Babylonian  I.,ife  in  the  Time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  NH. 
Baden,  (Jrand  Duchess  of.  Help. 
Banville,  Theodore  de,  R.  E.  Prothero,  NC. 
Barrundia  Case  again,  S.  D.  Shattuck,  US. 
Barton,  Quaker  Poet,  SunM. 
Base  Ball      Theory  of  Curve  Pitching,  O. 
Beam-Trawling,  CJ 

Belief.  The  Scientific  Basis  of,  R.  H.  Thurston,  NAR. 
Bennington  and  its  Battle,  E.  A.  Start,  NEM. 
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Bei-sier,  Eugene,  and  the  Huffi'enots,  MisR. 
Bewitched  Children  of  Salem.  C.  K.  Uphain,  MAH. 
Biblical  Criticism.  The  Positive  Side  of,  AR. 
Bililical  Metaphors,  JewQ,  July. 
Birds 

Two  Little  Drummers,  Olive  T.  Miller,  AM. 

Woodcock,  Suipe  and  Plover,  Black. 

Woodcock,  A  Day  with  the,  E.  W.  Sandys,  O. 
Bismarck,  I'rince,  3Iurat  Halstead,  Cos. 

Blavatsky,  Madame,  Dr.  F.  Ilartmann  and  others,  Luc,  July. 
Blyth,  Bi.shop,  and  the  Church  Jlissionary  Society,  NH. 
Bretons  at  Home,  C.  W.  Wood,  Arg. 
Bronte,  Charlotte,  Unpublished  Letters  of,  Mac. 
Brown,  Nathan,  Prof.  Max  MuUer,  NewR. 
Buddhist  Service  in  Ceylon,  Dr.  Ker,  NH. 
Buffalo,  tlie  Extinction  of  the,  C.  P.  Holden,  MWH. 
Burgoyni^'s  Army,  In  the  Footprints  of ,  NEM. 
Byron,  Lord,  Early  School  Days  of,  W.  G.  Blakie,  Harp. 
California: 

Cape  Horn  and  Co-operative  Mining  in  M9,  CM. 

Gold  Minins  of  To-day,  C.  G.  Yale,  OM. 

Early  Days  in  Khimath,  W.  Van  Dyke,  OM. 

Profits  of  Fruit-Culture,  L.  A.  Sheldon,  F. 

Death  Valley,  Chaut. 
Calvinism  and  Confessional  Religion,  A.  Kuyper,  PRR,  July. 
Canterbury,  Canon  Fremantle  on,  GW. 
Cantillon, "Richard,  EconJ,  June. 
Catholic  Church. 

The  Pope  and  the  Temporal  Power,  1823-1846,  AQC,  July. 

Italy   France  and  tlie  Papacy,  Signor  Crispi,  CR. 

Catholic  Theology  in  England,  W.  H.  Kent,  DR.  July. 
Cattle,  Strange  Instincts  of,  W.  H.  Hudson,  Long. 
Chautauqua  Days,  Old,  T.  L.  Flootl,  Chaut. 
Chestnuts  Re- roasted,  G.  G.  Bain,  Lii)p. 
Chili .     The  Struggle  for  Liberty,  R.  L.  Trumbull,  F. 
Chilian  War,  Constance  Eaglestone  on,  USM. 
China: 

China's  First  Successful  Railroad,  GGM. 

The  Recent  Audience  at  Peking,  R.  S.  Gundry,  WR. 
Christ:    Greek  Forerunners  of.  Rev.  P.  Lilly,  MP. 

Christ  or  Plato?    ChQ,  July. 
Christianity  in  Germany,  Planting,  MisR. 
Cliurch  Offerings,  How  I  Manage,  Wayland  Hovt,  HomR. 
Cluirch  of  the  People,  The,  J.  L.  Scudder,  HomR. 
Clairvoyance  Experiments,  PsyR,  July. 
Colonies,  British: 

Britannic  Confederation,  E.  A.  Freeman,  Scot  GBl,  July. 

Federation  and  Free  Trade,  WR. 

Colonial  Independence,  ER,  July. 

The  Colonial  Episcopate,  ChQ,  July. 
Colorado,  Big  Game  in,  E.  IngersoU,  O. 
Commons  and  Commoners,  LH. 
Complements  and  Compliments,  WR. 
Conception,  Psychology  of,  James  Sully,  Mon,  July. 
Congregrationalism  in  the  United  States,  MisH. 
Cooking  as  a  Profession  for  Women.  E.  R.  Scovill,  HM. 
Cottages  and  Cottagers,  D.  Bates.  EI. 
Cree,  St.  Catherine,  Elliott  Anthony,  MWH. 
Crewe,  Railway  Centre,  GM. 

Crispi,  Signor,  on  Italy,  France,  and  the  Papacy,  CR. 
Criticism,  A  Nelgected[  Limitation  of,  Rev.  A.  Smith,  AR. 
Dante. 

The  Beatrice  of  Dante,  ER,  July. 
Scartazzini's  Progolineni  on  Dante,  ChQ,  July. 
Demography,  Cajit.  Sir  Douglas  Galton  on,  NC. 
Dickens,  Charles  and  Punch,  F.  G.  Kitton,  EI. 
Didcm's  Life  of  Christ,  ChQ,  July. 
Domestic  Service  in  England,  New  R. 
Drama : 

Ethical  Antecedents  of  the  English  Drama,  PRR,  July. 
Historical  Drama  and  Teaching  of  History,  NatR. 
The  Drama  of  the  Moment   NC. 
Dress  and  Adornment,  Prof.  E.  Starr,  PS. 
Dukeries,  The,  C.  S.  Pelham-Clinton,  Cos. 
East,  The  Rejuvenance  of  the,  E.  P.  Tliwing,  LAH. 
East  Lotliian  Twenty  Years  Ago,  Mac. 
Edge  Hill  and  Compton  Winyates,  Ata. 
Education,  Individuality  in,  Mary  L.  Dickinson,  A. 
Education,  Medical,  Ideals  of,  J.  S.  Billing.s,  NE. 
Education  in  Public  Spirit,  E.  E.  Hale,  LH. 
Education  in  England: 

The  (Joverinneiit  Officers,  Bill,  ChQ,  July. 
Tlie  Eilucation  of  Military  Officers,  FR. 
]''ree  Education.  M. 

Democratizing  English  and  American  Universities,  Help. 
E<lucatioii  at  Wintcrthur,  Help 
Village  Education  and  Popular  C!ontrol,  WR. 
Eiscnbach  and  Wartburg,  Florence  E.  Norris,  Mur. 
Elk  Hunting,  E.  N.  Buxton,  NewR. 
Emotions,  Di.ssected,  .1.  B.  Roberts,  Cos. 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  E.  A.  Freeman,  Chaut. 
English  Expletives,  GM. 
Epitai)hs,  Pagan,  C. 

Esther,  The  Hiding  of  God  in  the  Book  of,  HomR. 
Etliics,  The  Criterion  of,  and  Objective  Reality,  Mon,  July. 
Ethnology,  J,  S.  Mill's  Science  of,  IJE,  July. 
Evolution,  Doubts  Concerniug,  J.  Keej),  ■  M. 


Fiction : 

Names  in  Novels,  Black. 

Morality  in  Fiction,  Canon  MacColl,  CR. 

Love  and  Fiction,  Paul  Bourget,  NewR. 
Finance. 

Foreign  Exchanges,  Bank. 

Russian  Finance:    A  Bad  Investment,  F. 

The  Causes  of  Gold  Exports,  G.  G.  Williams,  F. 

The  Argentine  Cheap  31oney  Paradise,  C3I. 
Fires  in  Theatres,  Capt.  Shaw,  NewR. 
Flowers  and  the  Poets,  S.  Moore,  GM. 
Flying  bj'  means  of  Electricity,  J.  Trowbridge,  Chaut. 
Forbes,  Ai'chibald,  Reminiscences  of,  NC. 
Fi-ance : 

Social  Legislation,  C.  Gide,  EconR,  July. 

Private  Life  in  the  Fourteenth  Centurj',  FR. 

Italy,  France  and  the  Papacy,  Signor  Crispi,  CR. 

Traveling  in  Provincial  France,  E.  R.  Pennell. 
Franco-German  War : 

Decisive  Days  before  Leipsic,  JMSI,  July. 

Two  Brigades,  JMSI   July. 
Frontiers  and  Protectorates,  A.  C.  Lyall,  NC. 
Fruit-Culture  in  California,  Profits  of,  F, 
Gambling  and  Betting,  Rev.  H.  P.  Hughes,  SunM. 
Gambling  in  High  Life,  Adam  Badeau,  Cos. 
Game  Preserving,  Aspects  of.  Cannon  Fui-se,  EconR,  July. 
Garden,  Notes  from  the  Wild,  E.  JI.  Thomas,  AM. 
Geological  Study,  Natural  History  as  an  Aid  to,  GGM. 
German  Emperor,  The,  P.  Bigelow,  CJL 
Germany : 

The  Unity  of  Germany,  Mme.  Blaze  de  Bury,  A. 

The  Making  of  Germany,  QR,  July. 

Planting  Christianity  in  Germany,  MisR. 
Ginseng  in  Commerce,  J.  J.  Bell,  PS. 
Gladstone,  W.  E. : 

On  Prof.  Huxley  and  the  Swine  Miracle,  PS. 

A  Character  Sketch  of  Gladstone,  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  MAH. 

Prof.  Huxley  on  Gladstone's  Controversial  Jlethod,  PS. 
Goethe : 

Value  of  Goethe's  Thought  of  God,  AR. 

Goethe's  Faust  and  Modern  Thought,  ScotBR,  July. 

Goethe's  Friendship  with  Schiller,  FR. 
Gold  Mining  of  To-day,  C.  G.  Yale,  OM. 
Government,  Six  Centuries  of  Self,  W.  D.  McCrackan,  AM. 
Gresham  Law,  Sir  R.  Giffen  on,  EconJ,  June. 
Hamlin,  Hannibal,  The  Birthplace  of,  NEM. 
Harvard  Senior,  The,  H.  R.  Gledhill,  NEJI. 
Head-Flattening  among  the  Navajo  Indians,  PS. 
Henry  VII.,  Did  he  Murder  the  Princes?  No.  EH 
History 

The  Politician  as  Historian,  WR. 

Historical  Drama  and  Teaching  History,  NatR. 
Holland .    The  Dutchman  at  Home,  Mac. 
Home  Life,  My,  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  A. 
Hospitals,  Evolution  of  Military.  Major  Winne,  JMSI,  July. 
Houghton,  Lord,  ChQ,  July. 
Huguenots,  Eugene  Bersier  and  the,  JlisR. 
Huxley   Prof.,  and  the  Swine  Miracle.   W.  E.  Gladstone,  PS. 
Hygiene   From  Fetich  to,  Andrew  I).  White.  PS. 
Hypnotism,  The  Physical  and  Mental  in,  Chaut. 
Hypocrisy  as  a  Social  Debaser,  R.  W.  Conant,  PS 
Ibsen.  Henrik,  C   E.  Maurice,  EconR,  July. 
Ice  Cave    The,  of  Decorah.  R   .1.  Thompson,  GGM. 
Identification  by  Finger-Tips,  F   Galton,    NC. 
Illustration  and  Our  Illustrators,  C.  M.  Fairbanks,  Chaut. 
Illustration,  The  Preacher's  Use  of,  A.  .1.  Gordon,  HomR. 
Immigration  and  Degradation,  Francis  A.  Walker,  F. 
Immoral  Teacher,  The  State  as  an,  Ouida,  ANAR. 
Independent  National  Churches,  L.  Rivington,  DR,  July. 
India: 

The  Defense  of  India,  J.  W.  Murray,  USM. 
Irrigation  in  India.  CJ. 

Mapping  and  Place  Names,  J.  Burgess,  ScotGM,  July. 

India,  the  Gift  of  Sea  Power,  USM. 

In  India  witli  IMedical  Missionaries,  GOP. 

The  Anglo  Indians,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Robertson,  NatR. 

Story  of  an  Indian  Child-Wife,  CR. 
Indian  Empire,  The  Slav  and  the,  C.  B.  .Moore,  Lipp. 
Indians,  Head-Flattening  among  the  Navajo.  PS. 
Inheritance,  What   is.  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  Harp. 
Ine^uisitor,  A  Colonial,  C.H.Lea,  .\IM. 
Insurance,  Working-class,  J.  F.  Williinson,  EconR,  July. 
Ireland: 

The  Prospect  for  Home  Rule,  B.J.Clinch,  ACQ,  July. 

Two  Visits  to  the  West  Coast  of  Connaiight,  Mur. 
Irish  Bulls  and  Bulls  not  Irish,  TB 

Isaiah.  Critical  Problems  of  Second  Part  of,  JewQ,  July. 
l.saiah.  Historical  Movement  in.  Prof. Batten,  AR. 
Italy,  France  and  the  Papacy.  Signor  Crispi,  OR. 
Jaiiscnists  Later,  QR,  July 

Japan,  Parliamentary  Days  in,  J  H.Wigmore,  Scrib. 
Jesters.  The  Court,  of  England,  Cos. 
Jews: 

Pwinigration  of  Jews  to  America.  Men. 

Prof, (ioldwiii  Smith's  "New  Light,"  Men. 

Turkish  T(derati()ii  vs  Russian  Intolerance,  Men. 

Arnold  White's  iMission  to  Russia. 

New  Light  on  the  Jewish  Question,  Goldwiu  Smith,  NAR 
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Persecution  of  the  Jews.     I.  A.  Hourwitch,  F. 

Refuge  for  Russian  Jews.  Baron  de  Hirsch,  F. 

The  Oriental  Jews,  C.R.  Conder.  ScotR,  July. 

Tlie  Russo-Jewish  Immigrant,  EI. 

The  Persecuted  Russian  Jews,    C.  B.  R.  Kent,  NatR. 

Jewish  Colonization  and  Russian  Persecution,  NewR. 

Jews  in  London,  SunH. 

A  Day  in  Jewland,  CSJ. 

Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,    \VR. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  The,  D.C. Oilman,  Cos. 
Journalism,  Pictorial,  V.Gribayedoff,  Cos. 
Jumping, Running  High,  M.W.  Ford,  O. 
Jury  System.  The  Failiu-e  of  the,  C.A.Thatcher,  NAR. 
Kentucky:  The  Fifteenth  State,  J.L.  Heaton,  MAH. 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  Tales  of,  ER,  July. 
Knight  Service.  Introduction  of,  EH,  July. 
Koniggriitz,  Battle  of.  Count  von  Bloltke,  USM. 

Labor  Questions: 

Why  Working  Blen  Dislike  Piece  Work,  EconJ,  July. 

An  Artisan's  View  of  the  Eight-Hours  Question,  EconR, 
July. 

The  Conflict  Between  Capital  and  Labor,  QR,  July. 

Scotch  Ploughman's  Union,  and  its  Reforms,  ScotR,  July. 

The  Labor  Movement  in  Australia,  AR. 

The  Old  Economy  and  the  New,  W. Smart,  FR. 

Labor  and  Life  in  London,  Miss  C.  Black,  CR. 

Labor   The  Papal  Encyclical  on,  AR. 
Lacrosse,  A  Chapter  in,  L.Moses.  Jr.,  O. 
Lake  Dwellers  in  Switzerland,  GGM. 
Lally.  Coimt,  S.J.Owen,  EH,  July. 

Language,  On  Thought  and,  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  Mon,  July. 
Law :  The  Criminal  Courts,  Str,  July. 
Leslie,  Archangel,  Legend  of,  T.  G.  Law,  ScotR,  July. 
Lewis,  Gov.  Merri wether,  M.J.Wright,  MAH. 
Liberty,  Plea  for,    S.   Ball,  EconR,  July. 
Life,  that  is,— III.  Henry  A.Mott,  I\Ien. 
Lightning  Arresters,  A.J.Wurts,  NE. 
Lightship,  Life  on  the  South  Shoal,  G.  Kobbe,  CM. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  T.Stanton  on,  WR. 
Lincolnshire,  QR,  July. 
Lind,  Jenny,  LQ,  Jtily. 

Literature  in  the  Market-Place,  G.  E.  Woodberry,  F. 
Literature,  Vampire.  Anthony  Comstock,  NAR. 
Literature  of  the  White  Mountains.    NEI\I. 
London  Architecture  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  ER,    July. 
London— Plantagenet,  Walter  Besant,  Harp. 
London,  Public  Record  Repository  in,    MWH. 
London,  Reformed,  Trees  and  Flowers,  NewR. 
Longfellow,  A  Study  of,  J.  V.  Cheney,  Chaut. 
Lottery,  Last  Ditch  of  the,  CM. 
Luthardt,  Dr. ,  Recollections  of,  LQ,  July. 
Lyall,  Edna,  YM. 

Macdonald,  Sir  John  A.,  LH.  Black. 
MacHale,  Archbishop  John,  Rev.F.P.  Devine,  DR,  July. 
Magee,  Archbishop,  Canon  Macdonnell  on?  GW. 
Magic  Lantern  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching,  PhotoQ,  July. 
Magic  Lantern  Mission,  Mr.  Riley,  Help. 
Mankind,  Northern  Limit  of,  GGM. 
Manning,  Cardinal,  Interviewed,  Str,  July. 

On  the  Labor  Encyclical,    DR,  July. 
Marriage  and  Free  Thought,    FR. 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  D.IM.  Taylor,  O. 
Melville  and  Leven  Memoirs,  ER,  July. 
Meran,  Margaret  Howitt  on,  GW. 
Migration,  Oui- Stimmer,  E.  Hungerford,  CM. 
Militia,  The  Massachusetts  Volunteer,  D.  M.  Taylor,  O. 
Mineral  Leases  and  Royalties   ScotR,  July. 
Mining  in  '49,  Cape  Horn  and  Cooperative,  CM. 
^Mining,  Placer,  J.  P.  Reed,  Cos. 

I^Iiracles,  On  Certain  Ecclesiastical,  Father  Ryder,  NC. 
Misidi :  One  of  Africa's  Most  Powerful  Kings,  GGM. 
Missions: 

Day  Dawn  at  the  Hawaiian  Group,  MisR. 

Prayer  and  Missionary  Work,  MisR. 

Notes  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  MisH. 

Rev.  Lemuel  Bissell,  JlisH. 

Bishop  Blythe  and  Church  Missionary  Society,  NH. 
Jlississippi,  Controlling  the,  J  W.  Redway,  GGM. 
Mountains,  The  Literature  of  the  White,  NEM. 
Morality: 

The  Moi-ality  of  Nations,  W.  R.  Sorloy,  IJE,  July. 

Vice  and  Immorality,  R.  W.  Black,  I JE,  July. 
Morelli,  Giovanni,  QR,  July. 

Morris  Wm.  and  his  "Ne^\■s  from  Nowhere,"  NatR. 
Murray,  John,  Publisher  and  his  Friends,  QR.  July;  ER,  July; 

ScotR,  July;  LQ,  July. 
Myths  and  Legends,  African,  H.  Chatelain,  Chaut. 
Nansen,  Dr.,  Will  he  Succeed?    A.W. Greely,  F. 
Nantucketers  and  their  Island,  HM. 
Nationalism,  The  Tyranny  of,  Rev. M.J. Savage,  A. 
Navajo  Indians,  Head-Flattening  among  the,  PS. 
Navies-  United  States  and  Foreign: 

Running  the  Gauntlet  of  Rebel  Batteries,  F.  A.  Roe,  US. 

History  ot  the  U.  S.  Frigate  "Constitution,"  US. 

The  Gyroscope  and  Drift,  JMSI,  July. 

The  Value  of  Naval  IManneuvres,  J.R.  Soley,  NAR. 

Eoyal  and  Merchant  Navy  under  Elizabeth,  EH,  July. 


Disappearing  Guns  for  Battle-Ships,  USM. 

Naval  Prize  in  War,  USM. 
New  York,  Defence  of  the  Eastern  Approach  to,  US. 
New  York,  Greater,  Emerson  Palmer,  NAR. 
New  York,  Sketches  in  Madison  Square,  HM. 
New  Zealand,  G.  M.  Grant,  Harp. 
Nihilists  in  Paris,  J.  H.Rosney,  Harp. 
North  Pole,  A  New  Route  to  the.  Dr.  F.  Nansen,  F. 
Notes,  The  Oppression  of,  Agnes  Repplier,  AM. 
Old  Testament  Study,  LQ,  July. 
Oliphant,  Laurence,  ScotR,  July. 
Organic  Forms,  Origin  of,  Joseph   LeConte,  OM. 
"Orthodoxy  and  Liberty,"  CM. 
Oxford  Movement,  ChQ,  July;  LQ,  July. 
Pacific  Region,  On  the  Relief  xMap  of,  OM. 
Painters'  "Palace  of  Pleasure,"  FR. 
Paris,  Nihilists  in,  J.  H.Rosney,  Harp. 
Paris,  The  Spartans  of,  Gen.  M.  Read,  MAH. 

Parliamentary: 

The  Session  and  the  Government,  Black. 

The  Next  Parliament,  NC. 

The  Session  :  Its  Domestic  Questions,  NatR 
Patriotism,  A  Plea  for,  Mary  E.  Blake,  Lipp. 
Paul,  St. ,  and  the  Roman  Law,  W.  E.Ball,  CR. 
Pauperism,  Prof.  Tucker,  AR. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  QR,  July. 
Penal  Laws,  W.  S.  Lilly,  DR,  July. 
Pensions  and  Patriotism,  G.B.  Raum,  NAR. 
Philistinism,  American,  A  Remedy  for,  NEM. 
Phoenicia,  Rawlin's  History  of,  ER,  July. 
Photograjjlnng  in  the  Wliite  Mountains,  IJ.  Wallace,  O. 
Piccadilly,  Andrew  Lang,  Scrib. 
Pirates,  Some  Famous,  Tighe  Hopkins,  NatR. 
Plautus  and  his  Imitators,  QR,  July. 
Pleasures  and  Pain,  Physical  Basis  of.  Mind,    July. 
Poetry  and  Philosophy,  Prof.  Dewey,  AR. 
Politicians  as  Historians,  WR. 
Politics: 

The  New  Political  Party,  Governor  of  Oregon,  NAR. 

Independent  Party  and  Money  at  Cost,  R.  B.  Hassell,  A. 
Polo— II.,  Lawrence  Timpson,  O. 
Poor,  How  the.  Live,  W.  M.  Colles,  Mur. 
Poor,  Our  Dealings  with  the,  Miss  O.Hill,  NC. 
Port-Roval,  LQ,  July. 

Portugal,  The  Future  of,  O.  Crawfurd,  FR. 
Postal  Congress  of  Vienna,  TB. 
Poverty,  Hospital  of  Noble,  SunH. 
Prayer  Book,  Original  Manuscript  of,  ChQ,  July. 
Preaching  Politics,  D.W.  C.  Huntington,  HomR. 
Press,  The,  as  a  News  Gatherer,  W.H.Smith,  CM. 
Progress,  Where  must  Lasting,  Begin?    E  C.Stanton,  A. 
Property,  Protection  to  Private,  from  Ptiblic  Attack,  NE 
Public  Life,  Does  it  Give  Long  Careers?    E.  P.  Clark,  F. 
Prison  Pen,  A  Rebel,  G.W.Vrooman,  MWH. 
Prison  Science,  Leading  Principles  of  Modern,  LAH. 
Provence,  Play  in,  Joseph  Pennell,  CM. 
Provoost,  The  Right  Rev.  Samuel,  BIAH. 
Psychic  Experiences,  Sara  A.  Underwood,  A. 
Psychology  of  Conception,  James  Sully,  Mon,  July. 
Psychology,  The  Problem  of,  E.W.  Scripture,  Mind,  July. 
Pulpit  Power,  The  Elements  of,  R.M.  Sample,  HomR. 
Quakerism,  Revival  of,  WR,  July. 
Railroad,  China's  First  Successful,  GGM. 
Railway,  The  Greathead  Undergroimd,  S.   Stearne,  F. 
Railways,  Should  the  Nation  own  the,  C.W.Davis,  A. 
Rain-Cloud,  Harnessing  the,  W.J.Grace   NAR. 
Rawlinson,  Sir  Hemy,  Miss  Howarth  on,  KO,  July;  His  Phos- 

nicia,  ER,  July. 
Research,  Abstract,  Relation  of,  to  Practical  Invention,  PS. 
Rest,  How  to,  Dr.Wm.  A.Hammond,  NAR. 
Retrogression,  A  Decade  of,  Y.  K.  Wischnewezsky,  A. 
Riders,  Some  American,  Col.  T.  A.  Dodge,  Harp. 
Rivier,  Prof.,  Portrait  of,  JurR,  July. 
Rousseau's  Ideal  Household,  Mrs.  Andrew  Lang,  NatR. 
Russia : 

The  Persecuted  Ru.ssian  Jews,  C. B.R.Kent,  NatR. 

Russian  Persecution,  C.  N.  Barham,  WR. 

Jewish  Colonization  and  Russian  Persecution,  NewR. 
Sabbatlt  Light,  M.  Friedmann,  JewQ,  July. 
St.  Cross  and  the  Hospitals  of  Noble  Poverty,  SunH. 
St.  Joseph,  Beginnings  of  the  City  of,  MAH. 
Sala,  G.  A. ,  Portraits  of,  Str,  July. 
Scartazzini's  Prolegomeni  on  Dante,  ChQ,  July. 
Scheppler,  Louise,  Montyon  Prize  Heroine,  LH. 
Schloss,  Frankenburg,  H3I. 

Schopenhauer  on  Kent,  W.  Caldwell,  Mind,  July. 
Schwab,  I\lichael,  Reply  to  Prof.  Lombroso,  Mon,  Jiily. 
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The  End  of  ^^^^i^®  the  Old  World  has  been  using  its 
the  War  navies  for  peace  nianoeuTres  and  interua- 
'"  '  '■  tional  picnicking,  in  the  New  "World  war 
has  been  going  on  in  grim  earnest.  Late  in  August 
the  Congressionalists  of  Chili  seem  to  have  decided 
that  the  hour  had  come  for  a  decisive  dash  on  Val- 
paraiso, the  chief  port  and  stronghold  of  the  Dictator 
Balmaceda.  The  arrival  of  the  two  ironclad  cruisers 
expected  from  Europe  would  have  enabled  the  Dic- 
tator to  contend  on  more  even  terms  with  the  Con- 
gressionalists, upon  the  element  where  they  had  all 
along  been  supreme.  An  attempt  was  therefore 
made  to  force  a  decisive  battle  before  the  ships  ar- 
rived. Valparaiso,  defended  by  heavily  armed  forts, 
was  invulnerable  against  dii'ect  naval  attack.  The 
Congressionalists  landed  every  available  fighting 
man  at  their  disposal  at  Concon,  about  ten  miles 
north  of  Valparaiso,  on  the  21st  of  August.  They 
wei-e  attacked  by  the  Dictator  on  the  22d.  There 
was  fierce  fighting,  20,000  men  being  engaged  on 
each  side.  Tlae  Dictator  had  the  worst  of  it.  He 
was  dislodged  from  his  position,  and  driven  back- 
ward upon  the  city.  Then  he  rallied  his  shattered 
forces  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  his  forts,  and  made 
a  last  stand  at  Placillo,  on  the  28th.  The  carnage  is 
said  to  have  been  frightful.  Both  his  generals  were 
killed.  Veiy  little  quarter  was  asked,  or  granted. 
The  combatants  fought  with  cold  steel,  face  to  face, 
and  three  thousand  were  said  to  have  fallen.  Bal- 
maceda's  last  public  act  was  to  send  a  telegram  to 
Europe,  saying  tliat  he  had  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, the  whole  of  the  Congressional  forces  having 
suri-endered  to  escape  utter  annihilation.  Hardly 
had  the  telegram  been  jirinted  in  the  newspapers 
before  the  final  blow  was  delivered  which  shattered 
his  cause  into  irretrievable  ruiii.  The  Mannlicher 
magazine  rifle,  like  the  Chassepot  on  a  famous  oc- 
casion, did  wonders.  Balmaceda's  ti'oops  fled  into 
the  city,  which  was  at  once  handed  over  to  the  for- 
■  eign  admirals  in  the  harbor,  who  in  turn  handed 
it  over  to  the  conquerors.  Santiago  soon  after  capit- 
ulated, and    Balmaceda,  a    hopeless    fugitive,  was 


believed  to  have  endeavored  to  cross  the  Andes  in 
mid-winter.  If  taken,  he  would  probably  have  been 
shot.  Very  possibly  he  deserved  to  be  hanged.  Thus, 
at  least,  ends  the  civil  war  in  Chili.  By  some 
miracle,  the  foreign  warships  escaped  being  involved 
in  the  fighting,  although  on  one  occasion  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Warspite  is  reputed  to  have  threatened 
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to  bombard  Valparaiso  to  punish  a  shot  fired  at  one 
of  his  boats.  It  has  since  been  reported,  with  ap- 
parent authenticity,  that  Balmaceda  made  his 
escape  on  board  the  United  States  vessel  San 
Francisco,  through  the  kind  offices  of  Admiral 
Brown.  No  violation  of  neutrality  is  involved  in 
giving  asylum  to  political  refugees ;  and  Balma- 
ceda's escape  from  the  mob  is  doubtless  gratifying 
to  the  Junta. 
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It  is  not  ■\vortli  wliile  to  attempt  to  pass 
o}''theCase.  ^"^^    judgmeut   upon   the  merits  of  the 

Chilian  controversy.  Neither  side  was 
acting  \mder  forms  of  law.  The  President  was  near- 
iug  the  end  of  his  term,  and  the  Chilian  people  could, 
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it  has  been  urged,  have  elected  a  new  government  op- 
posed to  his  policy,  if  they  had  chosen  to  do  so.  That 
the  disaffected  Congressionalists  were  really  justified 
in  forcing  a  civil  war  that  has  almost  impoverished 
their  country,  is  j'et  to  be  proved.  Nor  is  it  so  clearly 
evident  as  the  American  newspapers  assume,  that 
the  masses  of  the  people  were  in  sj-mpathy  with  the 
revolt.  That  the  opposition  drove  Balmaceda  to  the 
most  high-handed  and  unconstitutional  proceedings 
is  perfectly  obvious ;  but  constitutions  are  made  for 
times  of  peace.  The  Congressionalists  included  most 
of  the  aristocratic  class,  and,  in  judging  of  the  news 
that  has  been  published,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  have  been  eminentl}'  successful  in  coloring 
despatches,  oiierating  a  literarj'  bureau,  and  giving 
the  world  their  version  of  the  case.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  tlie  old-time  govenimeut  of  Chili 
has  been  an  oligarchy,  and  that  Balmaceda  is  the 
man  who  delivered  "  the  masses  "  from  the  oppressive 
rule  of  "tlie  classes."  His  reforms  in  the  early 
years  of  his  administration  were  of  the  most  sweep- 
ing and  salutary  character.  For  his  later  tyranny 
we  have  no  wish  to  apologize.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  there  will  lie  plenty  of  time  in  the  future  to 
heap  extravagant  praise  ujwn  tlie  successful  party 
when  it  is  clearly  kIionnti  that  tliey  had  sufficient  cause 
for  plunging  their  country  into  a  ilesiKuate  and 
destiiictive  war. 

The  United  ^^^^  comments  of  a  large  ixirtion  of  the 

States      American  press    have   shown    a    wroug- 

and    III  I.    )n,ji(ipjjjpgs  jjmi  jj  perversity  that  again 

fully  justify  the  European  criticism  that  American 


newsi)apers  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  attack  the 
foreign  policy  of  their  own  government.  INIauy  of 
the  most  prominent  journals  of  the  country  have, 
since  the  triumph  of  the  Congressional  party  in  Chili, 
accused  the  administration  at  Washington  of  par- 
tiality towards  Balmaceda  in  interfering  with  the 
Itata's  bold  violation  of  our  neutrality  laws,  and 
of  grave  impropriet}'  in  declining  to  recognize  the 
insurgents  at  an  early  stage  in  the  war.  Not  a  little 
loose  and  arrogant  gossip  has  been  afloat  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  would  have  to  account  to  the 
new  Chilian  authorities  for  its  conduct  during  the 
struggle.  It  is  bad  enough  for  the  busy  emissaries 
and  shrewd  mercantile  allies  of  the  Junta  to  give 
currency  to  such  offensive  talk.  But  for  American 
newspapers  to  take  their  tone  from  these  emissaries 
and  attack  the  jierfectly  honorable  and  absolutely 
impartial  course  their  own  government  has  pursued, 
is  at  once  disgraceful  and  disgusting.  Our  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  been  prompt,  tactful,  and  just  in 
its  entire  treatment  of  the  Chiliau  question.  Its 
dealings  were  naturally  with  the  actual  government, 
so  long  as  it  held  sway.  It  is  trivial  and  absurd 
to  pretend  that  Balmaceda's  was  not  the  actual 
govei'nment  until  the  events  of  the  closing  days 
of  August  comjileted  his  downfall.  Tliere  were 
a  score  of  reasons  why  European  powers  should 
have  recognized  the  American  Confederacy,  for 
ever}-  single  valid  argument  in  favor  of  an  earlier 
recognition  of  the  Chilian  insurgents.  It  woidd 
have  been  improper  for  our  government  to  have 
permitted  Balmaceda  to  draw  upon  the  United  States 
in  any  way  for  aid  and  comfort ;  but  it  would  have 
been  still  more  improper  to  have  allowed  the  insur- 
gent's to  do  so.  Those  who  complain  that  our 
goverumeut  has  been  dilatory  should  at  least  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  ours  was  the  tii'st  of  the  iin- 
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portant  powers  of  the  world  to  recognize  tlie  new 
Cliilian  government  and  establish  official  relations 
witli  it.  Germany  was  second,  following  the 
United  States  by  one  day. 

It  is  another  just  ground   of  complaint 
Af/foa«     against  the  newspapers  of   this   country 

that  they  should  have  been  so  ready  to 
take  up  the  loose  accusations  brought  by  interested 
persons  against  our  Minister  to  Chili,  Mr.  Patrick 
Egan.  Mr.  Egan's  appointment  in  the  first  place 
was  fairly  open  to  criticism.  There  were  reasons  for 
thinking  it  unwise,  although  it  was  in  no  sense 
scandalous  or  disreputable.  But  it  does  not  as  yet 
clearly  appear  that  Mr.  Egan  has  either  done  any- 
thing or  omitted  to  do  anj-thing,  as  our  accredited 
representative  at  Santiago,  that  should  make  him 
subject  to  floods  of  abuse  here  at  liome,  just  at  the 
very  moment  when  American  interests  would  obvi- 
ously be  served  by  a  friendly  and  cordial  tone  towards 
our  own  government.  There  will  be  ample  time  to 
call  Mr.  Egan  to  a  reckoning  when  the  first  crisis 
of  a  governmental  upheaval  in  Chili  is  past,  and 
when  some  definite  wrong-doing  is  responsibly  al- 
leged against  the  American  Minister.  A  minister's 
position  is  always  very  difficult  under  such  circuni- 
stances.  Mr.  Egan  was  accredited  to  the  Balmaceda 
government,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  that  government  so  long  as  it  contin- 
ued to  be  the  ruling  authority  in  Chili.  Let  no  real 
misconduct  on  Mr.  Egan's  part  be  covered  up  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  let  there  be  an  end  of  reckless 
calumny.  Even  so  respectable  a  journal  as  Harper's 
Weekly  attacks  Mr.  Egan  with  much  energy,  simply 
because,  as  it  declares,  "  he  stands  susjiected  "  of  cer- 
tain things.  It  is  taken  for  granted,  seemingly, 
that  Mr.  Egan  is  guilty  of  everything  that  his  worst 
maligners  have  ever  been  able  to  circulate  about  him 
in  the  form  of  "  suspicions. "  Is  it  not  rather  late  in 
the  day  to  I'ake  up  wholl}-  unproven  and  substantially 
disproven  stories  adverse  to  Mr.  Egan's  honesty  as 
treasvirer  of  the  League  at  Dublin? 

Vindication  ^^^  almost  ten  yeai-s  the  American  hog 
0/  tne  Anier-  has  been  a  subject  of  grave  diplomacy. 
lean  og  rj-j-^^  Continental  countries  have  arbitrarily 
excluded  pork  of  American  production,  vxpon  the 
pretence  that  it  is  more  likely  than  European  pork 
to  be  diseased  with  trichinae.  Our  government  has 
long  endeavored  to  convince  Germany  and  France 
that  these  suspicions  were  false,  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can hog  is  in  no  sense  inferior  to  his  kind  in  other 
lands.  In  fact,  it  has  been  argued,  upon  apparently 
sound  evidence,  that  American  pork  is  less  fre<iuently 
diseased  than  European.  But  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  Europe  were  so  bitterly  averse  to  a  renewal 
of  American  competition  in  these  kinds  of  meat 
(that  we  like  so  much  better  to  export  than  to  eat 
ourselyes),  that  foreign  governments  remained  ob- 
durate. The  last  Congress,  however,  hit  upon  an 
ethcacious  mode  of  retaliation.  The  President  was 
authorized  at  his  discretion  to  suspend  the  importav 
tion  of  any  unwholesome  foods,  drugs,  or  adulterated 


beverages  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  system  of  inspec- 
tion was  adopted,  to  be  applied  to  all  exports  of 
American  meat.  European  governments  were  invited 
to  examine  into  the  scientific  thoroughness  of  this 
inspection,  and  accord ingU^  to  rescind  their  hostile 
prohibitions.  Concurrently  they  were  given  to  un- 
derstand that  if  their  ai'bitrary  discrimination 
against  this  country's  products  were  continued,  the 
President  would  doubtless  find  grounds  for  ordering 
the  exclusion  from  America  of  various  European 
products.  Germany  has  now  absolutely  rescinded 
her  measures  against  American  pork,  and  France 
will  not  delay  much  longer.  Ministers  William 
Walter  Phelps  and  Whitelaw  Reid  have  labored  for 
this  end  with  much  assiduity.  The  commercial 
object  at  stake  is  very  considerable. 
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.  Much  comment  has  been  aroused  bv  Mr. 

American 

Naval  Bishop's  very  remarkable  exposition,  in 
Stations.  ^Yie  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  last 
month,  of  the  strategic  importance  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Since  the  publication  of  that  article  the 
Prince  Consort,  John  O.  Dominis,  has  died,  and 
there  has  been  no  little  uneasiness  in  political  and 
diplomatic  circles  at  Honolulu.  The  necessity  is 
clear  for  a  vigorous  renewal  of  the  negotiations  by 
our  government  for  the  acquisition  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor as  an  American  naval  station.  The  return  of 
Mr.  Fred  Douglass  from  Hayti,  and  the  appointment 
of  his  successor,  have  called  conspicuous  attention 
to  the  history  of  the  attempts  to  secure  an  American 
coaling  and  naval  station   in  the  West  Indies.     It 
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is  not  SO  very  important  whetlier  Admiral  Gherardi 
and  the  State  Department  treated  Minister  Douglass 
with  due  consideration  or  not.  Neither  is  it  a  mat 
ter  of  absorbing  public  interest  Avhether  Mr.  Doug- 
lass was  effective  or  ineffective  in  connection  with 
the  negotiations  for  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas.  But  it 
is  of  the  highest  consequence  that  our  government 
sliould  persist  in  its  jsurpose  to  acquire  a  satisfactory 
harbor  somewhere  in  these  outlying  islands,  that 
occupy  so  strategic  a  place  relatively  to  our  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  seaboard  and  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 
Patriotic  Americans,  regardless  of  party,  should 
strongly  support  the  government  in  this  policy  that 
looks  to  the  purchase  of  suitable  naval  stations. 

j».»„v,^„    Mr.  Stead,  writing  in  the  Engli.sh  edition 
American  "^  ° 

Policy  and  of  the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  has  the  fol 
'^'^  *■  lowing  remarks  to  make  concerning  the 
American  foreign  policy  and  the  American  harvests  : 
"The  United  States  of  America  have  decided 
definitely  not  to  allow  Pearl  Harbor  to  slip  from 
their  grasp.  Pearl  Harbor  will  be,  in  their  hands, 
the  Malta  of  the  Pacific.  They  concluded  last  month 
a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Spain,  which  gives  them 
virtual  pcssession  of  Cuba  for  all  conunercial  pur- 
poses. Hayti  will  sooner  or  later  come  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  In  Behring's  Sea,  British  and 
American  gunboats  are  enforcing  a  close  time  for 
the  seals.     At  any  moment  a  joint  intervention  may 


be  precipitated  in  Chili.  Every  additional  warship 
that  floats  the  star  spangled  banner  at  her  peak  in- 
creases the  urgency  of  the  establishment  of  a  good 
understanding  that  may  hereafter  ripen  into  a  good 
working  and,  if  need  be,  a  fighting  alliance  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  English-speaking  race  in  the 
Western  hemispiiere.  The  suggestion,  no  doubt,  will 
scare  the  older  people  both  in  the  empire  and  the 
republic.  But  nothing  would  excite  so  much  enthu 
siasiu  among  the  younger  men  than  such  a  practical 
mode  of  healing  tJie  breach  that  has  existed  since 
the  days  of  George  III. 

■'  At  present,  however,  the  Americans  are  not  think - 
iug  of  political  or  naval  supremacy  so  much  as  of  the 
commercial  ascendency  which  nature  this  year 
seems  to  be  offering  them  with  both  hands.  A 
veritable  famine  has  smitten  the  quondam  granary 
of  Europe.  Russia,  confronted  with  absolute  lack 
of  bread  for  her  teeming  millions  of  ]>easant3,  has 
forbidden  the  export  of  rye,  and  turns  anxiously 
westward  for  some  substitute  for  her  failing 
crops.  Germany,  deprived  of  her  usual  supply 
from  Russia,  looks  also  across  the  Atlantic  for 
breadstuffs.  Here  in  England,  the  summer  has 
been  unusually  wet.  In  India,  a  drought,  happily 
not  so  severe  as  at  one  time  seemed  probable, 
threatens  to  deprive  millions  of  their  scanty  sub- 
sistence. America  teems  with  plenty,  and  her  in- 
genious sons  have  discovered  how  to  make  it  rain  to 
order  by  successive  explosions  of  dj'namite.  Even 
without  this,  an  unusually  bountiful  harvest  enables- 
her  to  offer  the  surplus  of  her  fields  to  the  other 
hemisphere.  It  is  calculated  that  loO,  000, 000  bushels 
of  wheat  will  cross  tlie  Atlantic  this  autumn.  The 
American  farmer  rejoices  that  at  last  he  is  about  to 
escape  from  his  difficulties.  In  this  prosperity,  Man- 
itoba and  the  Canadian  Northwest  will  have  their 
full  share.     But  for  the  harvest  of  the   New  "World, 
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The 

Canadian 

Census. 


the  Old  World  this  year  would  stand  a  great  chance 
of  starving. " 

The  results  of  the  recent  Canadian  census 
have  not  only  occasioned  keen  disap- 
pointment throughout  the  Dominion,  but 
they  have  also  affected  profoundly  the  political  sit- 
uation. It  had  been  supposed  that  the  population 
of  Canada  was  well  beyond  five  millions.  The  offi- 
cial figures  make  it  only  4,823,344.  In  1881  it  was 
4,324,810,  and  the  increase  of  the  decade  is  there- 
fore less  than  half  a  million.  With  a  greater  area 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  with  vast  natural 
resources,  with  abundance  of  land  offered  on  the 
most  favorable  tei'ms,  with  heavy  expenditures,  direct 
and  indirect,  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration, 
Canada  has  gained  not  one  twenty-fifth  as  many 
people  in  the  last  ten  j-ears  as  has  the  neighboring 
republic.  While  the  United  States  have  been  ear- 
nestly discussing  ways  to  diminish  the  enormous 
influx  of  population,  Canada  has  been  spending 
monej^  and  effort  to  induce  migrating  Europeans  to 
settle  north  of  the  international  boundary  line, — 
with  the  discouraging  result,  as  now  appears,  that 
more  people  have  migrated  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  in  the  decade  than  have  gone  to  Can- 
ada from  all  sources.  An  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in 
the  United  States,  as  shown  last  year  by  Mr.  Porter's 
census,  was  generally  criticised  as  being  impossibly 
small,  and  as  indicating  an  incomplete  enumeration. 
From  30  to  35  per  cent,  has  been  the  ordinary  decen- 
nial gain  of  the  United  States.  But  Canada,  wuth 
everj'thing  seemingly  in  favor  of  a  larger  rate  of 
gain  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  has  grown 
only  by  11.5  per  cent.  Even  the  mother  country, 
England,  after  losing  so  constantly  to  the  rest  of  the 
vrorld  by  emigi-ation,  has  for  several  decades  shown 
a  net  average  increase  of  about  14  percent,  for  each 
ten  j'ears.  Under  the  circumstances  Canada's  de- 
liberate and  expensive  attempts  to  secure  a  rapid 
growth  of  population  must  be  pronounced  the  most 
dismal  failure  that  history  records. 

It  is  on  record  that  more  than  1,000,000  immi- 
grants arrived  in  the  Dominion  in  the  ten  years  now 
ended.  The  net  gain  of  population  by  natural  in- 
crease, apart  from  immigration,  ought  in  Canada  to 
have  been  nearly  3  per  cent  per  annum,  or  fully 
1,200,000  in  the  decade.  Some  of  the  Australasian 
colonies,  with  attractions  far  more  dubious  than 
those  that  Canada  has  to  offer,  are  growing  at  a  rate 
about  ten  times  as  high.  Instead  of  the  0,400,000 
jieople  that  Canada  ought  to  have,  by  the  most  con- 
servative methods  of  calculation,  when  immigration 
and  ordinary  increase  are  computed,  she  can  find 
only  4,800,000.  What  has  become  of  the  1,600,000? 
The  conclusion  would  seem  irresistible  that  about 
one  fourth  of  the  population  of  Canada  has  drifted 
across  the  border  into  the  United  States  within  ten 
years.  This  movement  has  not  only  drawn  the 
greater  part  of  the  immigrants,  but  has  also  included 
so  many  native-born  Canadians  as  to  amount  in 
numbers  to  more  than  half  the  natural  increase  of 
the  population  of  the  country. 


On  Opposite  ^"f^thing  could  be  more  impressive,  by  way 
Sides  of  of  contrast,  than  the  population  figures 
of  the  line  of  commonwealths  in  the 
northernmost  tier  of  the  United  States.  Extraordi- 
nary as  the  statement  may  appear  at  first,  it  is  true 
that  the  mere  gains  of  a  decade  in  this  row  of  States 
bordering  on  Canada  amount  to  more  than  Canada's 
total  population.  The  Canadian  maritime  provinces 
— New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island — have  actually  lost  population  since  the  cen- 
sus of  1881,  while  the  New  England  States  have 
gained  some  20  per  cent.  The  great  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  have  gained  only  about  9.5 
per  cent.  — barely  300, 000  people  in  both.  New  York's 
gain  was  about  900,000,  Pennsylvania's  was  nearly 
1,000,000,  Ohio's  was  nearly  500,000,  Indiana's  was 
more  than  200, 000,  Illinois's  750, 000,  Michigan's  450,  - 
000,  Wisconsin's  370,000,  Minnesota's  520,000.  Man- 
itoba has  made  the  most  rapid  Canadian  gain — from 
66,000  in  1881  to  154,000  in  1891.  But  North  Da- 
kota, just  across  the  line,  which  had  less  than  37,000 
in  1880,  had  attained  to  nearly  187, 000  in  1890,  while 
South  Dakota  had  increased  from  98, 000  to  328, 000, 
Montana  from  39, 000  to  132,000,  Wyoming  from  20,- 
000  to  60,000,  Idaho  from  32,000  to  84, 000,  and  Wash- 
ington from  75.000  to  350,000.  Either  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania  has  considerably  more  people  than  the 
whole  of  Canada,  while  those  two  States,  with  Ohio 
and  Illinois,  have  more  than  four  times  the  Domin- 
ion's population. 

Decline  of  ^^^^'^  than  three  fifths  of  the  Canadian 

Canadian    increase  has  been  in  the  cities,  and  nearly 

gncu  ure.  anQ^j^gj.  fifth  has    been   in  villages    and 

towns  of  from  1500  to  5000  people.     Canada  is  not 


CAUSE  AND    EFFECT. 

John  Bull. —"Why  bless  my  soul.  Miss  Canada,  you  haven't 
grown  hardly  a  bit  for  the  past  ten  years!  And  I'll  tell  you 
whafs  the  matter.  Ifs  that  poison  you  keep  taking.  Throw 
it  away,  if  you  don''t  want  to  be  stunted."    Toronto  Grip. 
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a  country  of  large  cities  or  of  highly  developed  in- 
dustries. Fafming  is  its  principal  business  ;  and  yet 
it  would  seem  to  have  added  ahnost  nothing  in  the 
decade  to  its  total  fanning  population.  The  forty- 
seven  "cities"  of  Canada  (a  popidation  of  5000  be- 
ing requisite  for  tliis  category)  have  grown  in  total 
])opulation  from  731,510  to  1,030,250, — an  average 
increase  of  more  than  40  per  cent.  The  forty-tliree 
''  towns "  (]H)pulation  from  3000  to  5000)  have  in- 
creased from  115,147  to  162,347,  also  a  gain  of  more 
than  40  per  cent.  The  eighty- three  villages,  having 
from  1500  to  3000  people  each,  contain  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  175,639,  which  has  increased,  in 
ten  years,  32,000,  the  average  gain  being  about  22 
per  cent.  The  cities  and  places  having  1500  or 
more  people  comprised  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  Canada  in  1881,  while  in  1891  the}'  exceed 
30  per  cent.  Their  average  increase  has  been  38  per 
cent.,  while  that  of  the  remaining  population  has 
been  only  3. 5  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  the  whole 
rural  pojmlation,  including  all  villages  of  less  than 
1500  people,  has  only  grown  from  3,334,500  in  1881 
to  3,455,000  in  1891, — and  it  is  probable  that  the 
whole  of  this  small  growth  is  to  be  found  in  the 
villages  of  from  750  to  1500  people. 

Failure  of  ^^  *'^^^  \>^?:t  decade  a  continuous  and 
the  National  Btrikingly  bold  attempt  has  been  made  by 
"  "'^'  the  Canadian  government,  through  such 
means  as  enormous  railway  subsidies,  protective  tar- 
iffs, and  assistance  to  immigration,  to  build  up  Can- 
ada as  an  independent  economic  community.  The 
so-called  national  policy  has  been  pursued  in  heroic 
defiance  of  all  the  natural  laws  that  governed  the 
situation.  Five  millions  of  Canadians  are  scattered 
along  four  thousand  miles  of  boundary  line.  Nearly 
iiU  of  them  live  within  a  few  miles  of  that  line. 
A  nation  of  sixty-five  millions  of  people  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  artificial  barrier.  The  five  millions 
can  thrive  only  in  such  degree  as  they  can  enter 
freely  into  tlie  commercial  system  of  their  own  con- 
tinent. If  the  trade  barriers  Avere  removed,  men 
and  capital  would  freely  flow  into  the  great  unde- 
veloped Korth.  So  long  as  the  barriers  are  main- 
tained, Canada  will  drive  away  her  best  blood,  in- 


stead of  stimulating  growth  and  industrial 
development.      The     Canadian     Liberals 
have,  in  these  census  figures  alone, 
a  sufficient  argument  to  secure  an 
early    defeat   of   the  government 
and  a  new  election. 


The 
Canadian 
Scandals. 


But    a  J)  a  r  t 
from  the  evi- 
dence that 
the  economic  and  com- 
mercial    policy    of   the 
late   Sir   John  Macdonald 
has  failed  to  promote  Cana- 
dian   development,    and    has 
been  a  hugely  expensive    mis 
take,    the     recent    painful    dis- 
closures of    corruption   in    high 
places  would  be  enough  to  shift 
temporarih-  the  balance  of  par- 
ties.    The  people  of  the  United 
States,  liowever,  cannot  afford  to 
assume  any  lofty  or  disdainful 
tone  in  allusion  to  the  scandals 
at   Ottawa.      In    both    countries 
there     is    essential    honor    and 
soundness      in     the     governing 
masses ;     and    sooner    or     later 
wrong-doing     is     exposed     and 
public  virtue  triumphs.     Canada 
has  now  turned  on  the  light  and 
is    searching    with    penetrating 
vision  to  discover  every  possible 
trace  of  rascality.     These  periods 
of    recrimination    and    personal 
reckoning  are  full  of  humiliation, 
but  they  clear  the  atmosphere. 

How  the  Old  Tl^e  dread  of  fa- 
Worid       mine    does    not 
TahesLife.   ^^^^^^^    ^,^^    .^^^ 

agination  of  men.      In  the 


Old   World   things    go  on 


L'NCLE  SAM  HORHIFIED  AT 
THE  REVELATIONS  OF  POLI- 
TICAL CORRUPTION  IN  CAN- 
ADA.— Toronto  Grip. 


THE  CANADIAN    "SEARCH    LIGHT.  "— Plum  i'(Olc/j. 


much  the  same,  in  spite  of 
crop  failures.  With  actual 
starvation  established  in 
Southern  Russia,  ]\I.  Pobedonostzeff  has  been  hold- 
ing a  general  council  of  war  of  the  Holy  Orthodox 
Church  at  Moscow,  which  has  decided  that  energetic 
measures  must  be  taken  in  order  to  extirpate  the 
Stundist  heresy.  That  is  to  say,  this  infatuated 
Liiud  of  the  nineteenth  century  seizes  the  moment 
when  Russia  is  overtaken  by  famine  to  inaugurate  a 
persecution  on  the  pious  men  and  women  who,  in 
the  midst  of  the  tribulations  of  this  life,  liave  found 
consolation  in  si)iritual  Christianity.  The  exodus  of 
the  Jews  goes  on.  Pobedonostzeff-Pharaoh  hardens 
liis  heart,  and  the  jilagues  M-ill  not  fail  to  follow. 
An  International  Labor  Conference  at  Brussels  de- 
veloped into  a  Socialist  Congress  proclaiming  war 
against  capitalism.  The  pilgrim  season  has  set  in 
at  Lourdes  with  the  customary  niiracles ;  and  at 
Treves,  in  the  centre  of  sceptical  Germany,  a  mill- 
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ordinary  eclipse  is  to  be  found  in  the  exceedingly 
frank  and  candid  speech  which  he  made  at  Plym- 
outh on  August  10th,  when  he  proclaimed  his  in 
tention  to  establish  county  councils  in  Ireland  next 
j'ear.  Tliese  councils  are  not  to  control  the  police, 
but  thev  are  to  control  the  local  taxation,  and  sue- 


THE   HOLY  COAT   AT   TREA'ES. 

ion  devout  peasants  have  been  passing  in  endless 
procession  through  the  Cathedral  to  gaze  in  adoring 
homage  upon  the    shreds  and    tatters  of  the  Holy  I 
C!oat,  for  which  they  believe,  nineteen  centuries  ago,  \ 
the  Roman  soldiers  cast  lots  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 
"  'Tis  a  strange  world,  my  masters  !  " 

Mr  Dillon  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien  have  made 
anitMr.  w.  several  speeches  since  their  release  (to 
O'Brien,  ^^.j^i^,]^  jyjj.  Pamell  has  replied) ,  which,  al- 
though unsatisfactory  enough  as  explanations  of 
their  wobbling  when  Mr.  Parnell  was  deposed,  are 
quite  clear  and  explicit  as  to  their  determination  to 
offer  the  would-be  dictator  of  Ireland  an  uncompro- 
mising opposition.  The  Freeman' s  Journal  has  de- 
serted Mr.  Pamell,  and  now  the  only  hope  of  the 
enemy  is  to  enlist  the  old  prejudice  against  Catholi- 
cism and  priestcraft  in  support  of  the  cause  of  the 
co-respondent.  Considering  that  the  Irish  priest- 
hood reluctantly  followed  the  lead  of  the  English 
Nonconformists  in  the  matter,  the  attempt  is  more 
than  usually  disreputable.  So  far  from  the  discom- 
fiture of  Mr.  Parnell  being  a  proof  of  sacerdotal  des- 
potism, his  triumph  would  have  been  a  demonstra- 
tion that  the  elementarj'  moral  principles  which 
churches  exist  to  teach  had  as  little  hold  upon  the 
Irish  people  as  they  have  upon  those  supporters  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  who  admit  that  he  is  an  adulterer  and 
a  perjured  liar,  but  who  still  maintain  that  he  is  a  fit 
and  proper  jierson  to  make  laws  for  a  Christian  land. 


Mr.  Balfour's 
Evolution. 


Mr.  Balfour,  who  a  few  short  weeks  ago 

was    the    popular    idol    of    the   Unionist 

party,  is  now  a  "  susjiect, "  and  for  the  last 

month  has  been  the  mark  for  more  censure   in  the 

Tory  press  than  any  other  statesman  in  the  Empire, 

not  excepting  JVTr.  Parnell.     The  cause  for  this  extra- 
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ceed  to  thejwwersof  the  existing  county  authorities, 
wlio  are  ahnost  exchxsively  landlords.  Mr.  Balfour 
is  not  sanguine,  but  he  sees  the  necessity  for  doing 
something  to  give  his  Irish  children  practical  train- 
ing in  the  responsible  duties  of  administration  ;  and 
being  bold  and  resolute,  and  withal,  if  it  may  be 
whispered,  somewliat  under  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  these  matters,  the  experiment  is  to 
be  made.  Hence  a  great  hullabaloo  in  the  Unionist 
ranks,  not  altogether  without  cause.  Nor  was  that 
iiubbub  in  the  least  allayed  because  of  the  hint  that 
there  is  to  be  some  measure  of  minority  representa- 
tion. Mr.  Balfour's  proposed  bill  for  the  further 
disestablishment  of  the  English  garrison  in  Ireland 
is  scouted  as  a  wanton  concession  to  Radicalism, 
and  it  would  not  be  in  the  least  surprising  if  the 
bill  were  smothered  in  the  Lords.  The  second  cham- 
ber seems  to  have  been  created  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  making  the  government  of  Ireland  by  Eng- 
land impossible.  Mr.  Forster  discovered  this  in  1880  ; 
Mr.  Balfour  may  find  it  out  in  1892. 

Russia  and   I^m^nse  excitement  has  been  occasioned 
the         in    every    corner    of    Europe    by    sensa- 

Datdaneiies.  ^-^^^j  reports  to  the  effect  that  the  Dar- 
danelles question  is  likely  to  precipitate  war.  Russia, 
in  the  past  twenty  years,  has  been  acquiring  an  im- 
portant fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  Her  long  Pacific- 
coast  frontier  has  been  growing  in  importance,  and 
she  is  more  and  more  eager  for  free  access  by  water 
from  her  Black  Sea  ports  to  lier  Baltic  frontier  on 
the  West  and  her  Siberian  coast  on  the  East.  But 
she  has  long  been,  by  international  agreement,  for- 
bidden the  free  and  unrestricted  passage  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  the  Dardanelles.  Lately  the  Sultan  seems 
to  have  conceded  a  larger  measure  of  freedom  for  the 
passage  of  Russian  war-vessels ;  and  Russia's  ene- 
mies are  declaring  that  a  descent  upon  Constantino- 
ple is  meditated.  Hence  the  false  report  that  Eng- 
land had  seized  and  was  fortifying  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles, 
was  quickl}'  accepted  as  fact  and  as  indicating  a 
warlike  disposition.  While  the  existence  of  great 
armies  and  of  international  jealousies  makes  it  pos- 
sible that  "the  next  great  war"  may  be  precipitated 
by  the  smallest  incident,  it  is  not  true  that  the  pres- 
ent status  of  Russia  at  Constantinople  is  likely  to 
make  serious  trouble.  Sooner  or  later,  doubtless, 
Russia  will  acquire  the  right  to  navigate  freelj',  in 
times  of  peace,  all  the  deep  water  passages  that  form 
parts  of  the  necessary  route  from  one  of  her  sea- 
ports to  another ;  and  this  can  be  permitted  upon 
terms  that  will  not  endanger  British  interests  in  the 
Orient.  The  innermost  fact  is  that  the  Czar  does 
not  want  war ;  and  tiiat  it  is  he  who  intends  to 
keep  the  peace  of  Euroi>e.  , 

The  Peace-  ^^^  once,  but  many  times,  in  the  last 
heeper      month,  even  the  most    vehement  Russo- 

o;  iirope.  pj^Q^jg  jj^  Europe  nuist  have  thanked  (Jod 
for  the  Czar  of  Russia.  The  events  of  the  jiast  two 
months  have  brought  home  to  the  dullest  mind  the 
fact  that  the  peace  of  the  world    lies   in   the  hands 


of  Alexander  III.  :  and  fortunately  it  could  not  be 
intrusted  to  safer  keeping.  Tlie  extraordinary  dem- 
onstrations of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  oflficers  of 
the  French  fleet  have  been  received  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  would  have  been  serious  indeed  were 
it  not  that  the  policy  of  Russia  is  directed  by  a 
strong  and  silent  sovereign  who  recognizes  simply, 
but  in  all  sincerity,  that  he  is  called  bj'  God  to 
maintain  peace  in  Europe.  Imagine  John  Bright 
on  the  Russian  throne,  and  you  can  understand  some- 
thing of  the  determination  with  whicli  Alexander 
III.  discharges  his  appointed  task  as  peace-keeper  of 
the  Continent.  Much  as  we  may  deplore  the  per- 
secuting policj-  by  whicli  M.  Pobedonostzefl  has 
disgraced  the  present  reign,  neither  the  May  laws 
against  the  Jews,  nor  the  attempted  suppression  of 
the  Protestant  Revival,  should  for  a  moment  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  incalculable  benefit  to 
Europe  that  the  power  of  vetoing  war  is  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  man  who  perhaps,  of  all  others,  is 
most  resolute  for  peace.  If  the  young  Nicholas  sat 
on  the  throne  of  his  father,  the  peace  of  Europe 
would  not  be  worth  six  months'  purchase 

Every  one  is  delighted  that  France  should 
^of  France^  be  humored.     She   has  sulked  so  long   in 

the  corner,  eating  her  heart  out  in  sullen 
discontent,  that  for  sheer  sympathj'  and  compassion 
it  is  well  that  she  should  be  warmly  welcomed  wlten 
she  once  more  ventures  out  into  the  society  of  her 
equals.  As  she  can  never  again  have  the  reality  of 
that  power  which  she  so  misused  in  the  past,  we  are 
all  only  too  glad  to  allow  her  the  consolation  of  its 
semblance.  But  of  course  it  is  only  a  semblance. 
The  French  Foreign  Office,  whatever  amicable  ar- 
rangement they  may  have  effected  for  mutual  sup- 
port in  China,  is  under  no  mistake  as  to  the  absur- 
dity of  the  popular  delusion  that  France  has  an  ally 
in  Russia  for  the  furtherance  of  her  aggressive  de- 
sighs  on  Germany.  There  is  no  government  in  Eu- 
rope outside  the  Triple  Alliance  that  would  offer  a 
more  stem  and  effective  opposition  to  any  attempt 
to  recover  the  lost  provinces  than  that  of  Russia. 
France  is  trancpiil,  and  professes  to  desire  peace. 
Therefore  the  Czar  extends  a  cordial  greeting  to  his 
effusive  visitors.  But  let  France  propose  to  make 
wai%  and  she  will  be  very  rudely  awakened.  The 
Czar,  no  doubt,  thinks  that  France  is  all  the  more 
easily  kept  iu  hand  if  she  is  humored  a  little.  Therein 
he  is  right.  AtkI  in  this  matter  the  British  gov- 
ernment is  of  the  same  opinion.  The  extraordinary 
demonstrations  at  Quebec,  where  the  French  Cana- 
dian subjects  of  the  Queen  accorded  to  a  French 
squadron  as  warm  and  enthusiastic  a  welcome  as 
that  which  Admiral  Gervais  received  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  ^Moscow,  meant  just  about  as  much  or  as 
little.  To  listen  to  the  speeches  iu  Quebec,  people 
would  imagine  that  the  French  republic  expected 
to  hoist  the  tricolor  once  more  upon  the  Heights  of 
Abraham.  But  of  course  tiiat  is  just  as  ridiculous 
as  the  notion  that  Alexander  III.  will  for  a  moment 
encourage  any  attempt  to  recapture  Alsace  and 
Lorraine. 
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^^   r       u  The    cordial    welcome    extended    to    the 

The  French  ^  ^  ,      i      ^  , 

Fleet  at  French  fleet  at  Portsmouth  last  month 
Portsmouth.  ^.^^  ^^  excellent  illustration  of  democratic 
diplomacy  and  popular  tact.  There  is  not  an  officer 
in  the  British  navy  who  is  not  trained  from  his 
childhood  to  regard  the  French  as  the  only  enemy 
to  be  feared  on  the  high  seas.  No  other  power  pos- 
sesses a  navj'  worth  speaking  of.  If  the  Frencli  navy 
did  not  exist  England  might  dismantle  more  than 
half  lier  ironclads.  France  is  the  only  power  that 
can  invade  England,  and  the  French  fleet  is  there- 
fore the  natural,  necessary,  and  habitual  standard 
of  comparison  to  which  Great  Britain  adjusts  her 
naval  estimates.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  the 
English  should  not  be  civil  to  their  neighbors  when 
they  pay  an  aft<?rnoon  call  ;  and  they  were  so  civil 
that  some  people  in  France  seem  to  have  lost  their 
heads  a  little.  Portsmouth  tricked  itself  out  with 
flags,  and  banqueted  its  visitors  with  princely  hos- 
pitality. The  crowd  sang  the  Marseillaise  ;  the  Mu- 
nicipality made  itself  the  host  of  the  officers  and 
men  :  the  Admiralty  opened  the  dockyard  to  their 
inspection  ;  the  Queen  reviewed  the  fleet,  and  gave 
a  royal  reception  to  its  commanders ;  and  on  the 
strength  of  this,  French  newspapers  declare  exult- 
antly that  England  has  detached  herself  from  the 
Triple  Alliance,  whereat  there  is  much  huzzaing 
and  newspaper  rhetoric.  This  is  all  as  the  mere 
foam  of  champagne.  As  England  was  never  attached 
to  the  Triple  Alliance,  she  cannot  be  detached  from 
it.     But  England  has  not  varied,  and  will  not  vary, 


ALEXANDER,    THE   BOY    KING   OF   SERVIA. 


ADMIRAL   GERVAIS,  COMMANDING   THE  FRENCH  SQUADRON 
AT     PORTSMOUTH. 

a  hairbreadth  from  her  declared  policy  of  ofi'ering  a 
steady  and  unflinching  opposition  to  any  and  every 
power  which  seeks  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Therein  England  and  Russia  are  as  one.  Theirs  is 
the  real  peace  alliance,  which  holds  the  balance  be- 
tween the  Triple  Alliance  on  the  one  side  and  France 
on  the  other.  So  long  as  England  and  Russia  hold 
togethci",  there  will  be  no  war 

France.  Eng-  '^^^^  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
land,  and  has  been  paying  visits  to  French  ports 
^^■"^  '  in  the  south,  for  nowadays  international 
courtesies  are  all  naval  ;  President  Carnot  is  expected 
in  England  as  a  guest  of  the  queen  ;  and  if  dinnere 
and  general  junketing  can  consolidate  peace,  the  na- 
tions need  have  no  fear  of  war.  But  as  M.  de  Blo- 
witz  tells  us,  in  the  remarkable  article  summarized 
elsewhere,  the  traniiuillity  of  eastern  Europe  hangs 
on  the  life  of  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria- Hungary  ; 
and  there  has  been  an  ominous  reminder  last  month, 
in  the  shape  of  Turkish  representations,  that  France 
has  not  yet  reconciled  herself  to  England's  position 
in  Egypt.  The  Turkish  government  is  believed  to 
be  meditating  trouble  at  Cairo.  Rumors  are  rife 
that  the  Khedive  is  to  be  marked  down  for  deposi- 
tion ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  after  the  next  gen- 
eral election  the  French  will  try  what  intrigue,  and 
possibly  menace,  can  do  to  bundle  the  English  out 
of  Egypt.     They   are  defeating   their  own  game   if 
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they  threaten  the  stability  of  the  Khedivial  throne. 
England  went  tliere  to  establish  it  on  firm  founda- 
tions, and  will  stay  thai-e  till  the  task  is  done.  If 
asked  when  tliat  will  be,  England  may  answer,  the 
day  after  France  and  her  allies  at  Constantinople 
and  Cairo  cease  to  menace  the  Egyptian  edifice  with 
destruction. 

The  Outlook  '^^^  little  King  of  Servia  has  made  his 

in  Eastern   much  talked  of  tour.     He  has  visited  Rus- 

urope.     g|^^  g^^j  j^g  jg  j^^^^.  back  at  Belgrade.     The 

only  sovereign  whom  he  omitted  to  visit  on  his  route 
was  his  own  mother,  the  unhappy  Natalie.  The 
Servian  government  has  annulled  the  concession  by 
which  an  English  firm  was  to  have  made  the  little 
kingdom  independent  of  Austria-Hungary  by  curing 
the  pork  which  is  at  present  unsalable  excepting  by 
leave  of  the  Magyars.  The  inability  of  the  Turks 
to  pay  their  war  indemnity  to  Russia  is  said  to  have 
led  the  latter  to  suggest  the  cession  of  a  little  ad- 
ditional territory  to  Servia  and  Montenegro.  St. 
Petersburg  and  Constantinople  have  also  been  at 
loggerheads  about  the  passage  of  Russian  troopships 
through  the  Bosphorus — which,  by  the  by,  a  French 
engineer  is  proposing  to  bridge.  The  Bulgarians 
have  got  their  prince  back  again,  and  are  rejoicing 
in  the  eloqvient  tribute  paid  them  by  Lord  Salisbury 
at  the  Mansion  House.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  diplomacy  that  a  prime  minister  can  laud  to 
the  skies  the  conduct  of  a  state  which  he  cannot 
officially  recognize.  Princess  Vacaresca's  love-affair 
in  Roumania  has  been  rudely  nipped  in  the  bud, 
and  Carmen  Sylva,  in  consequence,  is  feeling  some- 
what ill.  There  are  a  few  indications  of  unrest  on 
the  part  of  the  German  Emperor  at  the  fuss  which 
tlie  French  are  making  about  their  return  to  Euro- 
pean society  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  remember 
that  silence  is  golden,  and  that  the  less  he  says  the 
sooner  French  effervescence  will  subside.  - 

British  '^^^^  recent  manoeuvres  of  the  English 
Naval  Man-  navy  have  resulted  in  creating  grave 
wuures.  f^oubts  as  to  the  efficacy  alike  of  tlie  tor- 
pedo and  the  defensive  netting  provided  against  tor- 
pedo attack.  Even  in  peace  manoeuvres,  when  no 
hail  of  shot  and  shell  is  rattling  upon  the  torpedo 
boat  in  the  terrible  two  and  a  quarter  minutes  dur- 
ing which  it  traverses  the  danger  zone — which  ex- 
tends from  2400  yards'  range  to  within  400  yards  of 
the  ship  where  it  launches  its  missile — success  in 
firing  a  torpedo  demands  such  extraordinary  self- 
possession  and  precision  that  out  of  eight  torpedoes 
discharged  only  one  struck  its  mark.  Of  the  others, 
one  struck  the  wrong  ship,  three  did  not  act  at  all, 
and  the  rest  were  of  no  use.  If  this  was  the  case  in 
peace,  what  chance  is  there  that  torpedoes  under 
fire  would  be  more  successful?  The  torpedo  netting 
cannot  be  laid  down  or  taken  up  in  less  than  half 
an  hour.  When  the  ships  have  their  crinoline  on 
they  are  practically  unable  to  manoeuvre,  and  would 
be  almost  hors  de  combat  before  they  could  make 
ready  for  action.  The  half  hour  necessary  for  tak 
ing  up  the  netting  would  place  them  at  a  sore  dis- 


advantage. Then,  again,  there  is  grave  doubt  whether 
the  new  AVliitehead,  wlien  armed  with  a  cutting 
knife,  could  not  dash  through  the  netting,  and  even 
if  that  were  a  failure,  the  explosion  of  a  torpedo 
outside  would  oi)en  the  way  for  others  to  follow. 
Seeing  that  the  introduction  of  smokeless  powder 
will  next  j'ear  give  a  great  advantage  to  the  iron- 
clads in  repelling  their  assailants,  the  probability 
seems  to  be  considerable  that  the  crinoline  will  be 
discarded  in  naval  warfare. 

Sarah  Bern-  When  ironclads,  crammed  with  the  dead- 
'^Poih^ca?  ^^^^^  explosives  and  arms  of  precision,  in 
Factor,  northern  Europe  and  America  are  dis- 
charging tlie  duties  of  international  courtesy,  the 
French  are  emploj'ing  at  the  Antipodes  a  very  dif- 
ferent emissary.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  actress,  whose 
reception  in  Australia  throws  that  of  Admiral  Ger- 
vais  at  St.  Petersburg  into  the  shade,  has  been  ac- 
claimed as  an  invaluable  representative  of  French 
interests.  A  Frenchman,  writing  from  Melbourne, 
takes  this  point  of  view  in  a  letter  which  is  useful  if 
only  as  calling  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a  serious 
danger  from  another  quarter  : — 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  good  a  journey  like 
that  of  Sarah  does  here.  In  the  ej^es  of  the  Avistral- 
ians,  France  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  The  fact 
is  that  we  are  o^eiTun  with  Germans  and  with  Ger- 
man goods.  That  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  will  probably 
do  more  to  arrest  the  nonsense  talked  about  '  cutting- 
the  painter  '  than  any  number  of  sermons  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere  about  loyalty  to  the  old  country. 
Australia  is  gradually  being  surrounded  by  German 
colonies.  There  are  sevei'al  Germans  in  our  parlia- 
ment, and  the  most  serious  part  of  tlie  business  is 
that  Germany  is  now  turning  her  attention  to  the 
western  coast — that  is  to  say,  Perth — which  is  the 
most  thinly  peopled  and  perhaps  the  richest  colony 
from  the  agricultural  point  of  view.  The  Germans 
have  just  arranged  for  making  a  railway  over  300 
miles  long  through  the  centre  of  the  richest  district, 
with  the  government  of  Western  Australia.  Ger 
many  is  doing  all  she  can  to  direct  the  stream  of 
German  emigration  upon  Austi'alia,  about  600  Ger- 
mans coming  over  every  month  by  the  National 
line  of  steamers.  If  this  goes  on,  they  will  soon 
acquire  a  marked  pre^wuderance.  " 

Australian  '^'^^  Senaputty  and  the  Tongan  General 
Develop-  have  been  execvited  for  their  share  in  the 
men  s.  disturbances  in  Manipur ;  but,  despite  a 
somewhat  foolish  despatch  from  Lord  Cross,  it  is 
understood  that  the  little  state  is  not  to  be  annexed.  I 
It  is,  however,  not  India  but  Austi'alia  that  has 
been  the  chief  centre  of  interest  in  the  British  Em- 
pire in  the  past  month.  The  labor  party,  which 
holds  the  balance  of  power  in  the  new  Assembly, 
New  South  Wales,  has  used  it,  first,  to  support  Sir 
H.  Parkes  against  a  vote  of  censure,  and,  secondly, 
to  reject  his  r«solution  in  favor  of  woman's  suffrage. 
A  labor  party  which  begins  its  career  by  denying  to 
one  half  of  the  people  the  right  of  citizenship  is 
characterized  as  a  party  which,  so  far  as  principle 
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is  concerned,  differs  little  from  the  most  "bloated 
aristocracy "  of  tlie  Old  World.  In  Victoria  the 
government  has  bnnight  in  a  bill  reforminj;- the  con- 
stitution, which  confers  the  franchise  upon  every 
woman  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  it  is  gi"anted  to 
every  man.     The  clause  is  very  drastic  . — 

"Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution Amendment  Act  of  1890,  no  person  shall  by 
reason  only  of  being  a  female  {a)  be  refused  or 
deprived  of  an  elector's  right  entitling  her  to  vote 
at  elections  of  members  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly ;  or  (b)  be  omitted  or  expunged  from  any 
list  or  roll  of  electors  to  be  made  out,  certified, 
transmitted,  printed,  or  displayed,  furnished,  headed, 
inspected,  examined,  revised,  copied,  or  enforced 
for  any  division  of  an  electoral  roll :  or  (c)  be  dis- 
qualified from  voting  at  any  elections  of  membei-s 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly. " 

The  evolution  of  the  labor  party  is  being  watched 
with  interest.  At  present,  with  its  impracticable 
program  and  undisciplined  aspirations,  all  that 
is  clear  is  that  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  disillu- 
sionment before  very  long.  Henry  George's  nation- 
alization of  the  land  is,  among  others,  one  of  the 
planks  in  their  program.  The  long  continued 
shearers"  strike  has  been  concluded  at  last,  but  the 
unrest  of  the  wage -earning  classes  that  has  kept 
Australasia  in  a  fever  for  a  year  past  is  far  from 
being  allayed. 


,,    c  •      The  .Swiss  in  various   American   cities. 

The  Swiss 

Ceiebra-  notably  in  New  York,  liave  with  much 
*'""*•  enthusiasm  celebrated  the  six-hundredth 
anniversar}- of  the  Confederation  ;  and  the  festivities 
in  Switzerland  have  shown  a  tendency  to  prolong 
themselves  through  a  number  of  weeks.  Historical 
dramas  were  performed,  imposing  processions,  em- 
blematic of  episodes  in  Swiss  historj',  defiled  through 
the  streets ;  and  although  the  general  festivity  was 
marred  by  a  terrible  railway  collision  which  cost 
many  lives,  the  little  republic  in  the  heart  of  the 
Old  World  has  good  reason  to  congratulate  itself  up 
on  the  success  of  its  commemoration.  If  only  there 
had  been  a  plump  of  Alps  in  tlie  centre  of  Muscovy, 
how  different  eastern  Europe  would  be  to-day. 
Where  nature  fails  to  create  ramparts  for  freedom, 
the  cause  of  liberty  seems  foredoomed  to  defeat. 

It  was  on  August  1,  1291,  that  the  men  of  Schwytz 
combined  with  the  men  of  Uri  and  L'nterwalden 
and  formed  a  league  for  their  common  protection 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Austrian  oppres- 
sor. The  document  drawn  up  by  the  alliance,  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the  Swiss,  is  still  treasured  up 
among  the  archives  of  Schwytz,  in  the  picturesque 
district  of  the  Vierwaldstattersee,  or  Lake  of  the 
Four  Cantons.  The  chief  feature  of  the  recent  cele- 
brations was  of  course  the  historical  play  illustrat- 
ing the  struggle  for  Swiss  indeijendence.  Another 
interesting  item  was  the  pilgrimage  on  the  Sunday 
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to  the  RiUli,  a  i)iece  of  liistoric  ground  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Uri,  and  now  behmging  to  the  Confederation. 
Riitli  is  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  the  patriotic 
oath,  in  1307,  of  Walther  Fiirst  of  Uri,  Werner 
8tauffaclier  of  Schwvtz,  and  Arnold  von  Melchthal 
of  Untervvaldeu,  and  not  the  least  impressive  of  the 
ceremonies  was  the  choral  rendering  of  the  act  from 
Schiller's  "William  Tell,"  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Ar 
uold  of  Lucerne  and  performed  by  a  choir  of  750 
male  voices,  with  three  soloists  to  represent  the 
three  patriots  and  the  choir  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions to  represent  the  three  cantons. 


HON'.    KEDFiELD    I'ROCTOR,    oir   ^  ERM().\T. 

Some  Po-  ^^  ^^  seldom  that  the  original  Cabinet  of 
■liticaiPer  an  American  i)resident  remains  intact  be- 
sonaiities.    ^.^^^^^^  ^.j^^  ^^^.^^  j^^j^  ^^^  ^.j^^^  administrative 

term.  Death  removed  Mr.  Windom  last  February, 
causing  the  first  break  in  the  circle  of  President 
Harrison  s  official  advisers,  just  sliortly  before  the 
two  years  were  ended.  Several  changes  are  now 
foreshadowed.  Secretary  Proctor  lays  down  the 
])()rtf()lio  of  military  affairs,  in  order  to  represent 
YernK)nt  in  the  Senate  by  special  ajipointment  to 
fill  out  ex  Senator  George  F.Edmunds's  unexpired 
term.  It  seems  to  be  understood  that  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Miller  will  be  appointed  to  some  place  on  the 
Federal  bench,  thus  making  another  Cabinet  va- 
cancy, and  it  is  currently   reported   that  Secretary 


Noble  will  exchange  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior  for 
some  other  position.  Meanwhile,  there  has  been, 
upon  the  whole,  remarkable  evenness  and  harmony 
in  the  working  of  the  President's  administrative, 
machine.  The  President's  recent  visit  to  Vermont, 
the  dedication  of  the  Bennington  monument,  with 
Mr.  Phelps's  magnificent  oration,  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Edmunds,  the  admirable  qualities  and  political 
promotion  of  General  Proctor, — all  these  matters, 
and  various  others,  have  called  unusual  attention  to 
the  virtues  and  the  happy  history  of  the  little  Green 
Mountain  State.  In  Iowa  tlie  political  campaign 
attracts  wide  notice  because  it  has  taken  the  form, 
chiefly,  of  a  battle  for  and  against  the  perpetuation 
of  the  prohibitory  liquor  laws,  the  Republicans 
standing  for  the  maintenance  of  those  laws  and  the 
Democrats,  aided  by  many  fornier  Republicans,  ad- 
vocating their  repeal.  The  Ohio  campaign,  though 
so  largely  Major  McKinley's  personal  contest,  is 
sliifting  the  issue  from  the  tariff  to  the  money  ques 
tion.  Tlie  nomination  of  Mr.  J.  Sloat  Fassett  for 
Governor  by  the  New  York  State  Re]iublican  Con- 
vention has  led  to  that  gentleman's  retirement  from 
the  CoUectorship  of  the  port  of  New  York,  before  h.e 
had  fairly  ascertained  wliat  the  duties  of  the  office 
are.  This  nomination  meant  a  campaign  on  strictly 
state  and  local  issues.  The  Democrats  have  nomi- 
nated for  the  same  office  Mr.  R.  P.  Flower,  by  long 
prearrangement.  Strong  factional  feeling  among 
New  York  Democrats  is  met  by  almost  unexampled 
liarmony  on  the  other  side.  The  issue,  therefore,  is 
doubtful. 


Judge  Cooiey"^^^^  resignation  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  M. 

ana  the     Coolej^  from  the  Inter-State  Railway  Com- 

s.    jj^iggJQQ^   11^^,  chairmanship  of  which  he 

lias  held  from  the  first  establishment  of  that  body, 

will  be  widely  regretted.     Judge  Cooley  has  held  a 
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unique  position,  not  only  bj'  virtue  of  his  peculiar 
official  authority,  but  also  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people.  The  Inter-State  Commission  was  created  as 
a  compromise  between  the  great  corporate  transpor- 
tation interests  of  the  country  and  the  powerful 
hostility  to  those  interests  that  had  been  gaining 
ground  for  two  decades.  Both  sides  had  almost  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  wisdom,  knowledge,  and 
absolute  integrity  of  Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley  of 
Michigan,  and  his  appointment  to  the  headship  of 
the  commission  was  entirely  satisfactory.  Tlie  post 
has  been  one  of  immense  labor,  and  of  difficulties 
that  might  well  have  appalled  the  most  redoubtable 
administrator  who  ever  held  an  office.  It  is  not 
easy  to  sum  up  the  work  of  tlie  Commission  thus 
far.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  tliat  since  its 
existence  began  there  has  grown  steadily  the  mod- 
erate view  that  publicity  of  rates  and  of  statistics, 
abandonment  of  arbitrary  discriminations,  whether 
between  persons  or  places,  and  a  reasonable  but  con- 
stant supervision  and  regulation  under  the  laws  of 
Congress  and  the  States,  is  better  for  the  public  than 
any  attempt  at  complete  public  ownership  and  oper- 
ation, and  better  for  the  railway  companies  than 
unrestricted  license  and  competition.  Judge  Cooley 
more  than  any  other  man,  perhaps,  is  to  be  credited 
with  the  growth  of  this  moderate  sentiment. 


Social 
Science. 


While  the  newspapers  of   New  York  City 
and  of   the  State   at   large  were   printing 
many  columns  in  praise  of  the  Hon.  An- 
drew D.White  and  urging  his  nomination   for  Gov- 
ernor, that  distinguished  gentleman  was  quietly  but 


SAMUEL   GOMPERS,    PRESIDENT  AM.   FED.    OF   I^ABOR. 


HON.    ANDREW    D.   WHITE,    LL.D. 

assiduously  promoting  the  value  of  the  daily  sessions 
of  the  American  Social  Science  Congress,  then  in 
session  at  Saratoga,  in  the  early  days  of  September. 
Dr.  White  has  for  years  been  a  leader  of  indispensa- 
ble usefulness  in  the  work  of  this  association  ;  and 
probably  no  man  in  the  country  has  done  more  than 
he  to  promote  the  orderly,  scientific  study  of  the 
problems  of  political  and  economic  society.  Great 
questions  were  frankly  discussed  at  Saratoga  by  men 
of  various  shades  of  opinion.  Mr.  Gunton  elaborated 
his  well-known  views  upon  the  best  means  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  workingmen,  and  Mr.  Gompers, 
the  chief  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
mingled  with  the  college  professors  and  the  theoret- 
ical economists,  and  won  their  admiration  by  his  able 
presentation  of  the  practical  methods  in  which  his 
federalized  workingmen's  groups  have  the  strongest 
faith.  The  interchange  of  opinion,  of  information, 
and  of  manly  good  feeling  between  the  scientific  stu- 
dents of  industrial  society  and  the  practical  leaders  of 
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PROFESSOR   JOSEPH    LE   CONTE. 

President  Am.  Assoc,  for  the  Adv.  of  Science. 

the  labor  movement  has  begun  already  to  have  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  mental  attitude  of  both  classes 
of  men.  Dr.  White  and  the  other  wise  and  patriotic 
scholars  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  can  accomplish  few  things  more  bene- 
ficent in  their  bearings  and  results  than  this  bring- 
ing together,  upon  the  scientific  plane,  of  students, 
reformers,  and  practical  leaders. 

Scientific  ^^  numerous  have  been  the  national  and 
Meetings  at  international  gatherings  of  a  scientific  or 
as  ling  on.  pi-Qfessional  character  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  that  it  is  not  easy  even  to  make  a  list  of 
them,  to  say  nothing  of  attempting  to  follow  their 
sessions  or  sum  up  their  results.  In  America,  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Washington  late  in  the  summer 
vacation,  following,  after  a  considerable  interval, 
tlie  great  American  educational  gathering  at  To- 
ronto in  the  earlier  vacation  days.  This  Associa- 
tion, in  the  wide  range  of  its  survey,  has  done  much 
in  the  past,  and  is  still  doing  much,  to  promote  sci- 
entific research  in  this  country  It  has  this  year 
been  fringed  about,  so  to  speak,  with  the  congresses 
of  the.  scientific  specialists.  Thus,  the  American 
microscopists  have  been  assembled  at  Washington, 
and  more  recently  tlie  geologists  of  the  world  have 
held  an  important  session  there,  the  International 
Geological  Congress  immediately  following  the 
meeting  of  the  (Jeological  St)ciety  of  America,  which 
in  turn  had  held  its  sessions  in  continuation  of  the 
meetings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  The  "Economic  Entomolo- 
gists "  and  Agricultural  Chemists  have  also  been  hold- 
ing national  conferences  of  the  highest  value  and 
interest  at  Washington.  The  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  government  is  accom- 
l)lisliing,  through  its  various  experimental  and 
scientific  agencies,  the  most  important  economic 
results.  Mr.  Hetcher,  government  entomologist  and 
botanist  fur  the  Canadian  Dominion,  and  President 


of  the  Association  of  Entomologists,  declared  at 
Washington  that  ten  percent,  of  the  annual  value  of 
American  crops  is  destroyed  through  tlie  farmers' 
ignorance  of  available  means  for  pj-eventing  tlie 
ravages  of  insects.  Our  United  States  official  en- 
tomologist. Professor  Riley,  gave  the  economic  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  a  timely  paper  on  "  The  Grasshopper 
Outlook" — with  reference  to  the  anticipated  scourge 
of  the  next  season  or  two  in  the  West.  Professor 
Le  Conte,  of  the  University  of  California,  a  geologist 
of  great  eminence  and  a  scientist  of  international 
repute,  was  elected  President  of  the  American 
Association. 

The  Health  -^^".""st  and    September    have   also  been 

Congress    great  months  abroad  for  congresses  of  all 

at  London.   j-jQ^ig      rpj^^  columns  of  the  London  Tivies 

have  carried  an  encycloppedic  mass  of  matter  in 
report  of  these  gatherings  that  not  one  reader  in 
a  hundred  perused,  and  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
will  Iiave  remembered  much  about.  No  gathering 
of  this  season  attracted  more  attention  in  England 
than  the  Hygienic   Congress,   at  which   the  Prince 


C.\PT.    SIR   DOUGLAS   GALTOX. 

Gen.  Sec.  liritisli  Assoc,  for  the  Adv.  of  Scief.ce. 

of  Wales  presided.  The  Prince  summed  up  the  gist 
of  all  sanitary  teaching  in  the  pregnant  question: 
"  We  read  of  preventable  diseases.  If  preventable, 
why  are  they  not  i)revented?"  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  only  too  obvious.  It  is  possible  even 
to  buy  health  too  dear,  and  even  if  we  could  afford 
to  pay  for  it  i^i  cash,  we  coidd  not  afford  to  sacri- 
fice  tlie  libertv  of  all   in  order  to  save  a  few  from 
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the  inconvenience  of  ill-health.  As  long  as  men 
are  willing  to  die  frightful  deaths  by  the  thou- 
sand on  the  battlefield  to  rid  themselves  from  au- 
thority that  is  irksome,  it  is  idle  to  propose  that, 
merely  for  the  cliance  of  reducing  their  liability  to 
disease,  they  should  become  the  bond-slaves  of  the 
doctors,  who  in  almost  every  age  have  committed 
themselves  to  blunders  which  have  made  them  the 
laughing-stock  of  their  own  profession  in  the  next 
generation. 

^^g  Still  a  great  deal  may  be  done,  if  only 
Triumph  of  the  doctors  will  learn  that  liberty,  even 
Sanitation,  ^j^j^j-j^y    ^^    ^e    diseased,    is   still    prized 

among  men ;  and  they  have  undoubtedlj'  a  splen- 
did record  of  achievement  to  show  as  the  result  of 
improved  sanitation.  The  death  rate  of  England, 
which  was  80  per  1000  in  1660-79,  fell  to  42  per  1000 
in  1681-90,  and  to  35  per  1000  in  1746-55.  Since 
then,  the  progress  towards  health  has  been  slower. 
In  1846-55  it  was  nearly  25.  In  1889  it  had  fallen  to 
just  below  18.  Preventable  disease,  according  to 
Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  still  kills  125,000  Englishmen 
per  annum,  entailing  a  loss  of  labor  from  sickness 
estimated  at  £7,750,000  per  annum.  The  same 
speaker  drew  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  contrast 
between  Elizabethan  and  Victorian  England.  The 
four  millions  of  Englishmen  who  called  Elizabeth 
Queen  were  subject  to  black  death,  sweating  sick- 
ness, plague,  petechial  typhus,  eruptive  fevers,  lep- 
rosy, scurvy,  malarial  fever,  dysentery,  etc.  The 
country  was  uncultivated  and  covered  with  marshes 
and  stagnant  water.  All  this  is  true,  but  still  the 
four  millions  who  suffered  these  miseries  produced 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  a  considerably  greater 
achievement  than  the  twenty-nine  millions  have 
accomplished  in  producing  Tennyson  and  Herbert 
Spencer. 

The  Spectra-  "^^^  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
scope  and  at  Cardiff  was  inaugurated  by  an  address 
^  '"^*'  from  Dr.  W.  Huggins,  the  president,  who 
described  discoveries  made  in  the  starry  heavens  by 
the  use  of  the  spectroscope  and  the  photographing  of 
the  sky.  Few  of  his  readers  could  follow  him  in 
the  immense  sweep  of  his  presidential  survey,  but 
there  were  passages  which  impressed  even  the  most 
casual  reader.  The  picture  of  the  invisible  stars 
photographing  themselves  silently  hour  after  hour 
upon  the  prepared  gelatine,  thereby  revealing  the 
existence  of  worlds  which  the  unaided  eye  could 
never  have  discovered,  fills  the  imagination  with  a 
sense  at  once  of  the  limitation  of  sight  and  of  the 
endless  possibilities  that  are  opened  up  when  you 
can  make  light  do  its  own  printing.  His  account  of 
the  use  of  the  spectroscope  was  less  popularly  intel- 
ligible ;  but  he  contrived  to  leave  on  the  mind  a 
sense  of  the  creative  process  of  the  first  book  of  Gen- 
esis being  endlessly  renewed  before  our  eyes  in  the 
star-sown  deep  of  space.  The  origin  and  generation 
of  suns  and  planetary  systems  is  being  rendered 
manifest  to  the  astronomer,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
dull  day  that  does  not  witness  the  birth  or  rebirth 


of  worlds,  as  much  as  when  "  the  morning  stars  sang 
together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy. " 
Note  in  passing,  that  one  of  the  presidents  of  the 
Parliament  of  Science  ventured  mildly  but  firmly  to 
protest — as  against  a  monstrous,  anti -scientific  super- 
stition of  most  men  of  science — that  the  occult  phe- 
nomena of  thought-transference,  clairvoyance,  and 
the  like,  ought  to  be  investigated. 


PROFESSOR  W.   HUGGINS. 

President  of  the  British  Association, 

Foreign  In-  "^^^  World's  Fair  has  gained  a  fresh  and 
terest  in  the  strong  impetus  in  Europe  by  reason  of  the 
'^'"■''' *'''"''•  expedition  that  Mr.  Butterworth,  Mr. 
Handy,  Mr.  Peck,  and  other  of  its  foremost  officials 
have  made  to  the  capitals  and  chief  industrial 
centres.  The  energy  of  the  Chicago  men  was  con- 
tagious, and  active  committees  are  now  at  work 
in  most  of  the  European  countries,  arranging  for 
suitable  exhibits.  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
especially,  have  recognized  the  fact  that  this  Chi- 
cago Exhibition  will  be  the  greatest  and  most  bril- 
liant ever  held  in  the  world ;  and  they  will  do  their 
part  to  make  it  such.    New  York  would  seem  to  be  the 
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only  place  where  there  is  still  much  doubt  and  anxiety 
about  the  success  of  the  Fair.  And  even  in  New 
York  the  light  is  lireaking.  The  roving  expedition 
has  returned  with  a  good  report,  and  has  brought 
several  foreign  commissioners  over,  for  a  preliminary 
survej'  of  the  ground.  Mr.  McCormick,  of  our  lega- 
tion at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  who  represents  the 


MR.   ROBERT  MCCORMICK. 

World's  Fair  in  London  as  Commissioner  for  Great 
Britain,  has  returned  briefly  to  Chicago  for  new 
inspiration.  The  time  remaining  in  which  to  carry 
out  the  stui)eudous  luidertaking  seems  dangerously 
short.  But  each  world's  fair  that  is  held  anywhere 
lightens  the  labor  of  i)reparing  the  next  one  some- 
where else.  Chicago  can  easily  have  the  grounds 
and  buildings  in  readiness  ;  and  the  majority  of  for- 
eign exhibitors  will  know  from  their  exi)erieuce  in 
various  recent  national  and  international  exhibi- 
tions just  what  to  do  without  tedious  delay.  Facil- 
ities of  every  kind  liave  enormously  improved  with- 
in a  decade,  and  a  more  complete  world's  fair  could 
now  be  held  on  a  year's  notice  tlian  would  have 
been  possible  on  ten  years'  notice  a  score  of  years  ago. 


Polar  exi)loration  has  a  fascination  for  the 
scientific  and  for  the  adventurous  that  all 
the  tales  of  l)affle(l  iiojjes  or  of  shipwreck 
and  starvation  only  serve  to  heighten.     An  interna- 


Arctic 
Exploration. 


MRS.   PEARY  IN   ARCTIC   COSTUME. 

tional  polar  conference  has  lately  been  held  abroad  in 
connection  with  the  geographical  congress,  and  Gen- 
eral Greely  has  represented  American  Arctic  explora- 
ation.  Nansen's  proposed  Greenland  expedition  seems 
to  come  short  of  the  confidence  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced explorers  and  learned  geographers,  who 
pronounce  the  Nansen  theory  a  dangerous  mistake. 
Meanwhile,  news  has  come  from  the  Pearj^  expedi- 
tion. Early  in  the  summer,  Lieutenant  Peary,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  and  five  associates,  departed 
for  high  latitudes,  tiieir  expedition  being  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences.  It 
was  the  gallant  Lieutenant's  theory  that  if  he  could 
be  transported  as  far  north  as  possible  this  season  and 
left  to  winter  there,  he  could  make  a  trip  over  the  ice 
caps  of  Greenland  in  the  spring,  penetrating  further 
than  any  predecessor,  and  easily  return  by  whale 
boats  next  summer.  The  steamer  Kite  of  St.  John 
was  cliartered  to  carrj'  the  partj^  and  its  return  has 
given  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Peary  party  in  Mc- 
Cormick Bay,  latitude  77°  43'.  The  Lieutenant  had 
broken  his  leg  en  route.  He  was  landed  on  July 
27th,  and  a  house  was  built  for  winter  (juartei-s.  The 
Kite  and  its  party  returned  at  once,  reaching  St. 
John  on  August  23d,  ti\e  members  thence  coming 
home  by  Allen  line  and  making  report  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  on  September  2d.  Grave  fears  are 
expressed  for  the  safetj'  of  the  seven  people  left  in 
McCormick  Bay,  and  there  is  already  much  prelim- 
inary talk  of  a  relief  expedition  to  be  sent  next  sum- 
mer. The  Peary  arrangements  seem  to  have  been 
insufficient  and  unfortunate  at  almost  every  step. 
Especial  interest  is  felt  in  the  fate  of  the  courageous 
young  wife  of  the  leader  of  the  expedition. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


August  16.— Socialist  Congress  opens  in  Brussels Celebra- 
tion of  the  700th  anniversary  of  the  city  of  Berne Commis- 
sioner Koosevelt  recommends  the  dismissal  of  many  post-office 
and  custom  house  employees  in  Baltimore  on  the  charge  that 

they  violated    the  civil  service  law The    Socialist    Labor 

Party  and  the  Central  Labor  Federation  denounce  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  in  New  York. 

August  17.— Reports  from  Shanghai  to  the  effect  that  the 
foreign  ministers  threaten  China  with  naval  demonstrations 

unless  reparation  is  made  for  attacks  on  foreigners Several 

persons  arrested  in  Bolivia  charged  with  conspiracy  against 

the  President An  "inspired  denial  "  made  of  the  reported 

secret  treaty  between  France  and  Russia A  new  Hay tian 

cabinet  formed A  cyclone  devastates   Martinique,    killing 

three  hundred  people,  wounding  one  thousand,  and  destroying 

ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  property People's  Baths  opened 

in  New  York  by  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 

of  the  Poor Serious  railway  accident  near  Berne,  in  which 

fourteen  persons  were  killed American  Association  for  the 

Advancement  of  Science  meets  in  Washington. 

August  18.— A  great  fire  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. ,  destroys  a  mill- 
ion dollars'  worth  of  property Charles  Lawrence,  ex- 
cashier  of  the  Keystone  Bank,  Philadelphia,  sentenced  to  seven 

years'  imprisonment A  cloud-burst  in  Austria  drowns  forty 

persons. 

August  19.— The  French  fleet  received  with  naval  honors  at 

Cowes The  battle  monument  dedicated  at  Bennington,  Vt.  ; 

speeches  by  President  Harrison  and  others Reports  from 

China  state  that  the  government  is  beginning  to  yield  to  the 
demands  which  the  foreign  ministers  made  for  an  apology  to 
nsulted  foreign  residents The  White  Star  Steamship  Teu- 
tonic breaks  the  trans-Atlantic  record,  having  made  the  trip 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York  in  five  days,  16  hours,  31  min- 
utes  Mr.  Kalian,  an  American  delegate  to  the  Socialists' 

Congress  at  Brussels,  advocates  unflinching  war  as  the  only 
means  of  settling  the  dispute  between  labor  and  capital. 

August  20.— The  Holy  Coat  exposed  to  view  in  the  Cathedral 

at  Treves A  new  radical  Dutch  cabinet  appointed The 

Russian  government  announces  that  there  will  be  no  restric- 
tion on  the  exportation  of  any  cereal  except  rye. 

August  21. — Battle  of  Aconcagua  between  President  Balma- 

ceda's  troops  and  the  Congressionalists ;   great  losses Queen 

Victoria  receives  the  French  fleet  off  Spithead The  British 

government  informs  the  Chinese  government  that  no  British 
officer  will  henceforth  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  Chinese  navy. 


J.  SLOAT  FASSETT. 


ROSWELL  P.  FLOWER. 


August  22. — Two  buildings  on  Park  Place,  New  Y'ork  City, 

collapse  and  63  persons  are   .tilled Killing    frosts    in    the 

Northwest. 

August  23. — Battle  of  Vina  del  Mar  in  Chili;  Congressional- 
ists victors Wholesale  jobbery  charged  in  the  construction  of 

the  Toronto  harbor  works. 

August  24. — A  disastrous  storm  in  Lancaster  county.  Pa 

Balmaceda  seizes  one  million  dollars'  worth  of  bullion  and 
sends  it  to  Europe. 

August  25.— Secretary  Proctor  appointed  United  States  Sen- 
ator to  succeed  Senator  Edmunds Reports  that  the  Mikado 

contemplates  annexing  to  his  empire  three  of  the  volcanic 
islands  in  the  Pacific. 

August  26.— Stated  in  Canadian  House  of  Commons  that  the 
permission  to  import  American  cattle  entails  no  change  in  the 

tariff  laws Canadian  census  returns  made  public,  showing 

a  population  of  about  4,900,000 International  Meteorological 

Congress  opened  at  Munich Three  hundred   employers  in 

San  Francisco  unite  in  order  to  resist  labor  encroachments 

Fifth  International  Congress  of  Geologists  opens  in  Washiu};- 
ton. .  .Fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation opens  in  Boston. 

August  27. — Violent  storms  throughout  Europe Despatches 

received  reporting  the  financial  condition  of  Guatemala  as  de- 
plorable. ....  A  passenger  train  on  the  Western  North  Carolina 


MR.    EDWARD  LAWSON, 

Of  the  London  Telegrciph,  New  Pres. 
Royal  Society  of  Journalists. 


SIR  ALGERNON  BORTHWIC'C, 

of  the  London  Morning  Post.  Retiring 
Pres.  Society  of  Journalists. 


ALDERMAN  E.    T,    HOLDEN, 

New  M.P.  for  Walsall. 
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SIR  JAMES   PActi,   HAHl,    K.R.S., 

Retiring  Pres.  College  of  Physicians. 


MR.    Gl-AJKI,!-,  HbAi), 

Pres.  of  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 


SIR  RICHARD  QUAIX,    BART, 

Pres.  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 


Railroad  plunges  through  a  trestle,  killing  22  persons  and  injur- 
ing 20. 

August  28.— After  a  fierce  battle  between  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment and  the  insurgents,  the  latter  were  victorious  and  forced 

Valparaiso  to  surrender;     Balmaceda  escapes Steamships 

Gambler  and  Easby  collide  off  Melbourne,  with  the  result  that 

26  persons  were  drowned Russian  peasants  in  great  want, 

and  attackiug.Jewish  grain  dealers. 

August  29.— Census  Agent  Petsoff  states  the  results  of  his 
work  in  Alaska,  which  shows  that  the  native  population  has 
decreased  2000  in  ten  years;   he  ascribes  the  decrease  to  the 

natives'  habitual  use  of  spirituous  liquors President  Carnot 

grants  a  million  francs  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  Mar- 
tinique. 

August  .W.— Reports  that  the  Empress  of  Austria  shows  signs 

of  insanity Reports  that  Belgium  will  make  Antwerp  and 

other  ports  free  ports. 

August  31.— Santiago  taken  by  the  insurgent  Chilians 

Kews  arrives  that  the  Sultan,  yielding  to  the  Czar's  demands, 

has  thrown  open  the  Dardanelles  to  Russian  vessels News 

received  of  a  typhoon  in  Japan  in  which  some  250  people  lost 

their  lives Information  that  President  Diaz  of  Mexico  has 

appointed  a  plenipotentiary  to  arrange  a  reciprocity  treaty  with 

the    United     States Twenty-sixth   Annual   Session   of  the 

American  Social  Science  Association  opened  at  Saratoga 

Croton  water  drawn  in  New  York  found  to  be  polluted  with  or- 
ganic matter.— The  cabinet-makers  of  Chicago  out  on  strike. 

September  1.— Reciprocity  agreements  with  Porto  Rico,  San 

Diego,  and  Cuba  go  into  effect United   States  public   debt 

statement  shows  a  reduction  of  $.5,581,895  for  month  of  August. 

September  2.— United  States  Minister  Egan  officially  informs 

his  government  of  the  Chilian  battle Twenty-first  anniversary 

of  the  battle  of  Sedan  celebrated  in  Germany Announcement 

of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Hawaiian  Queen  and  the  increase  of 
republican  sentiment. 

September  3.— Germany  removes  her  restrictions  upon  the 

importation  of  American  pork Turkish  ministry  dismissed 

because  of  spread  of  brigandage  in  Turkey. 

September  4.— Lord  Salisbury  begins  an  attempt  to  obtain 
concerted  action  of  the  Treaty  Powers  in  demanding  fromTurkey 
an  explanation  of  her  favoritism  toward  Russia,  shown  in  tlie 

opening  of  the   Dardanelles  to   Russian   ships Sir   Richard 

Cartwright's  motion  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Canadian 
government  because  of  the  census  returns  defeated  in  the  House 
of   Commons. . .   Reports   that    the   Chinese    have   burned    the 

houses  of  European  residents New  York  Hebrew   workmen 

denounce  tlie  Hirsch   fund John  S.  Durham,  of    Kentucky, 

the  colored  consul  at  San  Domiugo,  appoint(>d  by  the  President 
U  S.  Jlinister  to  Hayti The  National  Columbian  Conunissiou 


asks  the  government  for  an  appropriation  of  five  million  dollars 
for  the  World's  Fair,  the  loan  to  be  repaid  with  the  first  receipt 

money The  Tennessee  legislature   refuses   to   abolish   the 

convict    lease  system At    Independence,    la.,   the    horse 

Allerton  breaks  the  world's  stallion  record  by  making  his  mile 
in  2.10.  Immediatelj'  after  the  stallion  Direct  paced  a  mile  in 
2.06,  thus  breaking  the  world's  pacing  record. 

September    7.   -  Labor    Day United     States    government 

recognizes  the  new  Chilian  goverment. 

Septembers. — Denmark  withdraws  her  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  American  pork Toronto  Industrial  Exposi- 
tion opened Trades  Union  Congress  in  session  at  Newcastle, 

and  representing  1,500,000  laborers,  favors  an  international 
eight  hour  law. 

September  9.  — J.  Sloat  Fassett  nominated  Republican  candidate 

for  Governor  of  New  York Judge  Cooley, Chairman  Interstate 

Commerce  Commission,  resigns. 

September  10.— Telegraphic  information  that  Russia  is  col- 
lecting a  strong    fleet  in   the  Black   Sea At   a   banquet   at 

Vandeuvre,   France,   Minister   of   War  de    Freycinet    made   a 

speech  favoring  a  peace  policy  for  France Verdict  of  the 

coroner's  jury  investigating  the  Park  Place  disaster  exoner- 
ates the  owner  and  building  inspectors  from  blame. 

September  11. — News  that  the  Italian  steamer  Taormina 
collided  with  another  steamer  off  the  coast  of  Attica,  drowning 
100  people. 

September  12.— Despatches  from  Chili  state  that  the  coming 
elections  for  the  Presidency  will  proceed  upon  the  plan  of  uni- 
versal suffrage News  arrives  from  Zanzibar  that  the  Ger- 
man     troops     won     a    desperately     fought    battle    there    in 

August Italy  concludes  to    join    England    in    the   latter's 

aggressive  policy  with  regard  to  the  Dardanelles  affair...  . 
Inhabitants  of  several  towns  in  Galway  unite  in  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Balfour  for  his  timely  relief  measures. 

September   13.— Serious  storms   in  Spain Announcement 

that  the  British  government  will  strongly  fortify  Canada 

The  Central  Labor  Union  in  New  York  City  resolves  to  peti- 
tion the  President  to  appoint  a  national  Labor  Day  holiday 

The  EuropeanPowers  generally  dissatisfied  with  China's  attitude 
in  regard  to  the  recent  riots Delaware  Iron  Works,  at  New- 
castle, Md.,  burned,  and  800  men  thrown  out  of  work. 

September  14.— Reports  to  the  effect  that  a  British  force  is 
occupying  Mitylene   cause  great  excitement,   as   the  disputed 

Dardanelles  lie  only  sixty  miles  away Two  thousand   lives 

lost  in    the    Spanish    Hood Reports   received   stating   that 

yellow  fever  is  raging  in  Rio  Janeiro A  Farmers'   Alliance 

circular  advises  the  farmers   to   hold  their  wheat  for  higher 

prices Balmaceda's    silver  reaches   Lisbon  ou    its  way  to 

Southampton. 
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September  15.— Reports  of  the  occupation  of  Jlitylene  bj-  the 

British  denied Italy     making   preparations    for     possible 

war Dr.    Maclagan   enthroned     Arclil)ishop    of    York 

Russian  government  provides  :i'.J,O00,000  roubles  as  a  relief  fund 
for  the  peasants   who   are  suffering   because  of  the  failure  of 

the  grain  crop Reports  to  the  effect  that  11,000  pilgrims  to 

Mecca   have  died  of  cholera  during  the   past    season The 

Queen  Rep,  jnt  of  Holland   announces  to  the   new  Chambers  a 

program,     embracing     many    reforms The     Governor    of 

Florida  appoints  R.H.  M.  Davidson  United  States  Senator  to 
succeed  Wilkinson  Call Tlie  New  York  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser building  destroyed  by  fire. 

September  16.  — Rosvvell  P.  Flower  nominated  Democratic 
candidate  for  governor  of  New  York. 


OBITUARY. 

August  17.— Jean  Joseph  Thouissen,  Belgian  economist. 

August  18. —Oliver  P.  Mason,  ex-Judge  of  the  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court. 

August  19. — Louis  Paulsen,  tlie  chess-jjlayer. 

August  20.— Lord  President  Inglis,  Just'ce-General  for 
Scotland. 

August  21. — Interstate   Commerce  Commissioner    Walter    L. 

Bragg W.  D.  Holtzworth,    superintendent  of  the  National 

Cemetery  at  Gettysburg Henry  J.  Avelink,  of  Milwaukee, one 

of  the  early  abolitionists Henry  W.  Beckwith,  ex-Consul  at 

Bermuda Harry  George  Powlett,  fourth  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

August  22.— Ex  Supreme     Court    Judge    Elias  H.    Williams 

of  Iowa Dr.  George  Hinckley  Lyman  of  Boston,  prominent 

physician.— Israel  Fleischman,  well-known  theatre  manager. 

August  2.3.— P.  M.  Adams,  president  pro  tem.  of  the  Ohio 
Senate. 


THE  LATE   PRESIDENT  BALMACEDA  OF  CHILI. 

The  New  York  Herald's  despatches  from  South  America, 
Sept.  19,  announced  the  suicide  of  Balmaceda  on  the  morning 
of  that  date,  in  the  building  of  the  Argentine  legation  at  San- 
tiago. 


August  84.— Cecil  Raikes,  M.  P. ,  Postmaster-General,  Eng- 
land  Rudolph    Hachkofler,    Austro-Hungarian     Consul     at 

San  Francisco. 

August  2G.  — John  O.  Dominis,  Prince  Consort  of  Hawaii. 

August  27.— S.   C.   Pomeroy,    ex-Senator   of   Kansas Dr. 

Lyman  C.  Draper,  secretary  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Board. 


THE  LATE  JULES  GREVY,  EX-PRES. 
(Died  at  Paris  Sept.  9.) 


OF  FRANCE. 


August  29. — General  Latino  Coelho,  Portuguese  republican 
leader  and  poet. 

August  30.— Ex-Congressman  Glenni  W.  Scofleld,  Pennsyl- 
vania  Dr.  Abram  Du  Bois,  well-known  New  York  physician. 

August  31.  —Thomas   T.  Pratt,  famous   American   physician 

residing  in  London Rev.  J.  W.  Olmstead,  editor  of  the  New 

England  Baptist  Watchman. 

September  4.— Brigadier  General  Augustus  Wild. 

September  5  —Judge  Douglas  Boardman,  ex-Judge  New 
York  Supreme  Court Jules  Delaunay,  the   French   painter. 

September  6.— Ex-Chief  Justice  B  F.Hall  of  Colorado. 

September  8.— Jonah  M.  Bundy,  editor  New  York  Mail  and 
Express. 

September  9.— Jules  Grevy,  ex  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public  Col.  John  G.  Lee.  formerly  of   the  U.  S.  Army  and 

recent  military  instructor  in  the  Corean  army. 

September  10.— George  John    Carnegie,  ninth    Earl  of  North- 

k Major  J.  F.  Angell,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  War. 

September  12.— Dr. R.  T.S.  Lowell,  brother  of  James  Russell 
Lowell. . . .  Pay  Director  Gilbert  E.  Thornton  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

September  13.— Charles  Adolph  Piueton,  Marquis  de  Cham- 
brun. 

September  14.— Dr.  George  B.Loring,  ex-Minister  to  Portugal. 

September  15.— Sir  John  Steel,  R.S.  A.,  sculptor Cardinal 

Rotelli.  Papal  Nuncio  at  Paris. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


shifting  from  his  favorite  tariff  issue  to  the  newer  and 
more  absorV)ing  issue,  that  of  silver  coinage,  while  Judge 
represents  Mr.  Campbell  very  sick  of  that  same  issue. 

The  most  notable  foreign  caricature  that  is  reproduced 
this  month  is  the  marvellously  powerful  cartoon  illusti-at- 
ing  the  present  phase  of  the  labor  question  in  Australia. 
The  drawing  leaves  much  to  be  desiretl,  but  there  is  power 
and  originality  in  every  line.  If  the  Melbourne  Funeh 
progresses  at  this  rate,  it  will  soon  surpass  the  Si/dnei/ 
BvUefin.  The  substitution  of  Labor  with  his  hobnailed 
boots  for  the  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the  kiug  set  up 
in  the  plain  of  Dura,  is  a  very  happy  conceit,  and  the  pic- 
ure  is  full  of  rude  force.  Several  of  the  foreign  cartoons 
this  month  are  devoted  to  the  tempting  subject  of  the 
Franco-Russian  rapirrochcment.  The  Italian  cartoon  is 
fairly  typical  of  the  kind  of  comment  Admiral  Gervais's 
visit  has  elicited  on  the  Continent.  The  French  cartoon, 
representing  France  and  Russia  as  outweighing  aU  the 
other  Euroi)ean  powers,  is  not  a  bad  illustration  of  the  fool- 
ish hopes  that  have  been  excited  by  the  Czar's  civilities. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  South  African  caricaturist 
to  our  pages.  The  artist  of  the  new  Cape  Magazine,  who 
depicts  Mr.  Rhodes  trying  to  inspan  the  wild  cattle  of 
South  African  States,  hits  off  the  situation  ver^"  happily. 
"  Wait  a  bit, "  says  the  Transvaal ;  "  Natal  is  turning  wild ; 
it  will  take  all  Mr.  Rhodes's  time  to  inspan  that  team." 


forts.  American  Hebrew 
have  entered  a  protest  against  the 
disbursement  in  this  country  of  the 
Hirsch  fund,  which 
they  claim  fosters  pau- 
per labor.  In  the  car- 
toon reproduced  from 
Truth, Mr.  Gribay^doff 
treats  of  this  theme. 
The  false  reports  con 
cerning  Mr.  Blaine's 
health  furnish  Wasj) 
with  an  opportunity 
for  making  one  of  its 
best  hits.  Fuck  rep- 
resents Mr.  Blaine  in  a 
quandary  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  he  shall  sac- 
rifice the  President  to 
his  own  political  am- 
bitions. The  Ohio 
campaign  contains  in 

possibilities 

presidential 
of  18!t2 ; 
hence  the  great  inter- 
est manifested  in  it. 
From  their  opposite 
points  of  view  I'uvk 
and  Judge  each  handle 
this  subject.  In  a  car- 
toon, which  both  in 
concci)tion  and  execu- 
tion is  artistic.  Puck 
presents  Mr.  McKinley 


THE  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 
POLITICAL  SEESAW. 
— From  Sidney  Bulletin. 

The  events  of  the  past 
month  have  inspired  the 
American  cartoon  artists 
to  excel  their  previous  ef- 
workmen 


nuce   the 
of      the 
campaign 


Reware.  Raron  Hirsch,  lest  your  ill-direeteil  philiiiithropv 

issiaii  Iryin^c-juin  I 


American  grate  may  i)rove  liotter  tliai) 


increase  the  evils  von  are  striving 
From  tintU  (.N.  Y.),  Sc 


to  remedy  I 
l>t.  U,  ISiil. 
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BURYING  THE  MAN   BEFORE   HE   IS   DEAD. 
Chorus  of  Democratic  Tomb-builders.  —Get  aboard,  Jim ;  we  ve  got  your  grave  all  ready  for  you ' 
James  G.  Blaine.  —Gentlemen,  you  are  too  hasty  ;  I  am  not  a  candidate  i  —From  San  Francisco   Wasp,  August  8,  1891. 


IN    SUSPENSE. 
Giant  Blaine— To  eat,  or  no  to  eat— that  is  the  question  1     I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  dieting— but  wouldn't  he  make  a  juicy 
mouthful !  —From  Puck^  September  9,  1891. 
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A  LIGHTNING  CHANGE   OF  HORSES-AND    NO   TIME  TO 
LOSE,    EITHER. 

—From  Puck.  September  16,  1891. 


HE   IS  GETTING  VERY,    VERY    SICK! 
—From  Judge,  September  12,  1891. 


M^^--^'   --^2^"* 


Oh,  squirt  again,  sweet  rain-maltersl  for  ye  are  as  a  wtnKeil  messen- 
ger of  iieaven  unto  tlie  white  upturned,  wondering  eyes  of  mortals 
tlmt  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him  when  he  bestrides  the  lazy  pacing  clouds 
and  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air.— Romeo  and  .Ii'liet 

—From  America  (Chicago),  Septembers.  18'J1. 


THE   RECEPTION   AT   PORTSMOUTH. 

THE   BALANCE   OF   POWER   IN    EUROPE.  How  I  love  the  French  Navy  I— From  La  Silhouette,  Augjust  16,  1891. 

We  shall  equal    you,  whatever  be  vour  number. —From  Ln  Silhouette 
CParis),  August  2,  1891. 


HOPE   AT  LAST. 
-From  Axistralian  Life,  July  2,  1891. 


THE   RESCUE. 

New  South  Wales.— Will  you  swear  to  be  good  and  true? 

—From  Australian  Life,  July  9,  1891. 
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IN   DARKEST   AFRICA. 
Ex  Africa  semper  quid  novi.— From  Arid  (London),  August  1,  1891. 


"General  Booth  has  started  a  match  fac- 
tory," says  the  cable.  Why,  we  thought  he 
always  ran  one.— From  Melbourne  Punch, 
June  18,  1791. 


INSPANNING. 

Vroitw  Hofmeyer.— There's  that  young  bull  Natal  looped  it. 

Mynheer  Rhodes.— Oh,  he'll  come  round  as  soon  as  I  inspan  th^se  two;   but  kick   that  snarl- 
ing cur  away.— From  the  Cape  Illustrated  Mayazine.     (Capetown,  S.  Africa). 


A  TRANSVAAL  PORTRAIT  OF 
LORD  R.  CHURCHILL 


"BOW  OR  BURNl" 

,.«..cC?PV^i;'i^^°®^'''*'"v^'?f  ^-^  Babylon,  set  up  an  image,  and  commanded  all  people  to  bow  down  and  worship  it  when  certain 
■musical  mstruments  shoulJgive  the  signal.    Those  who  did  not  obey  were  cast  into  a  fiery  tumace."-Historical  Fact) 

^rovlfor  gduf-F^m'^JL^me'p^^^^^  ^^'"^  '"'"^'  ^''''''  "'  ^'  '  *^"«  ^^  ^'  '^  ^^  g^^"    ^'<>^  >«  '^  to  be- 


Thomas  Ijcwman. 


Randolph  b.  Foster. 


Stephen  M.  Merrill. 


Edward  G.  Andrews. 


William  X.  Ninde. 


William  Tavlok  (Atrica). 


Henry  W.  Warren. 


John  M.  Walden. 


John  H.  Vincent. 


Cyrus  D.  Foss. 


John  F.  Hlkst. 


WiLLARD  F.MaLLALIEU. 


James  In.  IiizUlkald 


Isaac   W.  Joyce. 


John  P.  Newman.  Daniel  A.  Goodsell.  James  M.  Thoburn  (India). 

BISHOPS    OF    THE    METHODIST    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH. 


.      A  WORLD  CONGRESS  OF  METHODISM. 

I.— THE   COMING   WASHINGTON   CONFERENCE    AND   ITS  PROGRAMME. 

[BY   THE   AMERICAN    EDITOR   OF    THE    REVIEW   OF    REVIEWS] 


The  "known  world"  is  making  remarkable  strides 
in  knowledge  of  itself.  An  international  congress 
of  geographers  has  just  been  held  in  Berne,  well 
attended  by  delegates  from  Europe  and  America ; 
and  one  of  its  most  interesting  tasks  has  been  the 
designation  of  those  patches  of  the  globe  that  re- 
main to  be  explored.  In  order  further  to  demon- 
strate conclusively  the  limits  of  our  collective  knowl- 
edge of  the  surface  of  the  earth — its  phj'sical  features, 
its  races  and  its  political  divisions — it  has  been  ar- 
ranged that  an  international  commission  of  savants 
shall  unite  in  making  a  great  sectional  map  of  the 
world,  upon  a  uniform  scale.  Another  international 
congress — this  one  composed  of  geologists — has  just 
been  held  in  Washington  :  and  its  wise  men  will, 
through  their  interchange  of  observations  and  opin- 
ions, have  added  very  much  to  the  sum  total  of  our 
knowledge  of  Time's  processes  in  the  preparation  of 
this  world  for  the  inhabitancy  of  its  present  swarms 
of  sentient  beings.  An  international  hygienic  con- 
gress in  London  has  within  a  few  weeks  thrown  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  means  by  which  the  modern 
medical  and  sanitary  sciences  have  been  enabled  to 
add  notably  to  the  longevity  of  civilized  races,  and 
by  which  many  of  the  most  fatal  scourges  that  have 
afflicted  mankind  may  at  an  early  day  be  wholly  ex- 
tirpated. An  international  jjostal  congress,  asseni- 
bled  recently  in  eastern  Europe,  has  added  much  to 
the  perfection  of  means  for  the  cheap  and  rapid  dis- 
semination of  intelligence  throughout  the  world. 
An  international  labor  congress,  convened  in  the 
name  of  workingmen,  has  at  least  given  evidence 
of  a  wondrous  widening  of  vision  and  growth  of  in- 
telligence on  the  part  of  the  once  disorganized  and 
ignorant  sons  of  toil.  And  the  official  international 
conference  called  not  very  long  ago  by  the  young 
Emperor  of  Germany  to  consider  legislation  for  the 
welfare  of  labor,  was  a  yet  more  notable  sign  of  the 
growing  "internationalism"  of  the  day.  The  suc- 
cessive "Worlds  Fairs"  are  not  content  to  promote 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world's  commercial 
resources,  and  to  exhibit  the  inventions  and  skilled 
handiw'ork  of  mankind,  but  they  are  also  made  the 
occasion  for  a  long  series  of  international  congresses 
and  gatherings  for  the  consideration  of  all  kinds  of 
subjects  of  large  human  concern.  This  was  true  of 
the  recent  Paris  exnosition,  and  it  will  be  true  of 
the  coming  exposition  at  Chicago.  Nowadays  no 
man  knows  his  science  or  his  art  completely  until 
he  has  learned  what  all  other  countries  besides  his 
own  may  be  able  t<^)  teach  him. 

The  religious  world,  no  less  than   the  scientific, 
is  cultivating  international  intimacies.     In   August 
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of  this  year  the  twelfth  international  convention  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  held  at 
Amsterdam.  Three  years  ago  a  great  missionary 
conference  in  London  summed  up  all  that  the 
Protestantism  of  all  lands  and  creeds  had  done  since 
modern  missions  were  first  established  for  the 
Christianization  of  tlie  planet.  The  chief  branches 
of  Protestantism,  in  like  manner,  are  showing  a  re- 
markable disposition  each  to  take  the  widest  and 
fullest  possible  account  of  itself  by  calling  together 
its  representatives  from  every  outpost  and  ascertain- 
ing its  own  progress  and  possibilities.  If  this 
movement  is  most  conspicuous  among  English-speak- 
ing denominations  of  Christians,  the  reason  is  obvi- 
ous. It  is  the  English  speaking  Protestants  who  are 
most    widely    scattered,   most   numerous  and    most 
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influential  in  tlie  world.  Perhaps  the  first  to  inau- 
gurate such  a  congress  were  the  leaders  in  the  Church 
of  England,  whose  "Pan  Anglican  "  council  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  brought  into  fraternal  con- 
ference the  Ei)isco]Kilian  bodies  of  (Jreat  Britain  and 
America,  and  the  churches  most  closely  allied  to  them 
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in  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  followed  the 
"Pan-Presbyterian"  asseinblj^  at  Belfast — a  great 
meeting,  so  satisfactory  to  its  constituents  that  they, 
like  the  Anglicans,  have  since  held  a  second  one. 

Incited  by  the  success  of  these  other  great  denom- 
inational congresses,  the  Methodists  determined  to 
come  together  and  review  themselves  for  the  first 
time  in  their  histoiy.  They  held  in  Loudon,  in 
September,  1881,  what  they  termed  the  "Ecumenical 
Methodist  Conference. "  Methodism  had  fallen  apart 
into  a  number  of  ec;clesiastical  bodies,  separated  in 
some  cases  by  territorial  lines,  and  in  others  bj^  slight 
differences  as  to  church  organization,  method  and 
polity.  These  several  Methodist  bodies  imited  in  a 
"Pan  Methodist"  meeting.  They  had  come  together 
with  many  doubts  and  mi.sgivings  ;  but  they  found  it 
so  advantageous  and  agree(vble  to  know  one  another, 
that  they  determined  to  meet  in  like  manner  every 
ten  years.  Now,  therefore,  as  the  American  dele- 
gates are  straggling  back  homewards  from  the  first 
Pan -Congregational  Council,  held  in  Loudon  two 
months  ago,  the  English  Methodists  are  arriving  by 
every  steamer  to  attc^nd  the  two-weeks'  sessions  of  the 
second  of  the  great  gatherings  of  the  most  militant 
of  all  the  Protestant  orders. 

The  "Ecumenical  Conference"  is  not  an  authorita- 
tive body.  It  is  a  voluntary  meeting,  through  dele- 
gates, of  the  Methodist  churches  of  the  whole  world, 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  stimulus  and  enlighten- 
ment, and  thus  of  an  increased  general  efficiencj'. 

How  Methodism  has  beconie  subdivided  in  a  hun- 
dred years  may  be  easily  illustrated  by  an  exhibit  of 
the  apportionment  of  representation  in  this  Confer- 


ence. First  comes  the  broad  division  into  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Sections.  The  Western  includes  the 
Methodist  bodies  of  America  and  the  Eastern  those 
of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and  the  rest  of 
llie  world.  The  Conference  is  to  be  com])ose(l  of  five 
hundred  delegates,  of  whom  three  hundred  will  be- 
long to  the  AVe-stern  Section  and  two  hundred  to  the 
Eastern.  The  three  hundred  representing  ^Methodism 
in  America  are  apportioned  as  follows :  I\Iethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  12(5;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  64 ;  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
18 ;  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion,  15 ;  Col- 
ored Methodist  Episcopal,  9 ;  Ajnerican  Wesleyan 
6;  Union  American  Methodist  Episcopal,  3;  Afri- 
can L^nion  Methodist  Protestant,  3 ;  Methodist  Prot- 
estant. 9;  Free  Methodist,  3;  Congregational  Meth- 
odist, 3 ;  MethodLst  Cluu'ch,  Canada.  24 ;  Primitive 
Methodist,  3 ;  Independent  Methodist,  2 ;  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  7 ;  United  Brethren  in  Christ, 
(old  Constitution) ,  2  ;  and  British  Methodist  Epis- 
coi^al,  3 ;  making  a  grand  total  of  300  delegates  for 
the  Western  Section.  The  apportionment  is  based, 
in  the  main,  upon  the  relative  strength  and  im- 
portance of  the  bodies  to  be  represented. 

The  denominational  histoiy  and  vicissitudes  of 
Methodism  in  England  have  been  quite  apart  from 
those  in  America :  and  the  sub-divisions  have  not 
followed  the  same  lines.  The  principal  body  is  that 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  which  is  the  original 
denomination  founded  by  the  two  brothers  John 
and  Charles  Wesley  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
This  body  has  now  about  450,000  members,  and 
about  7500  places  of  worship.  In  1797  the  "Meth- 
odi.st  New  Connection"  split  off  from  the  parent 
body,  upon  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  laj'men  in  the  government  of  the  Church. 
This  denomination  is  small,  having  about  35,000 
communicants.  Next  in  importance  to  the  original 
Wesleyan  body  come  the  "Primitive  Methodists," 
Avho  originated  in  Staffordshire,  and  whose  separate 
existence  dates  from  1810.  They  have  now  nearly 
200, 000  members,  and  about  4500  chapels.  The  "  Bible 
Christians"  are  another  Methodist  sect,  winch  owes 
its  origin,  in  1815,  to  a  Wesleyan  laj'  preacher  in 
Cornwall,  and  which  is  now  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
that  region,  its  membership  exceeding  25, 000.  Third 
in  rank  among  British  Methodist  sects  come  the 
"United  Methodist  Free  Churches,"  which  owe  their 
present  organization  to  an  amalgamation,  effected  in 
1857,  of  three  small  Methodist  bodies  which  had, 
one  after  another,  in  the  three  preceetling  decades, 
detached  themselves  from  the  parent  ^lethodist 
trunk,  for  reasons  not  worth  reviving.  Tliey  now 
have  nearly  75, 000  membei-s.  Two  small  and  recent 
sects  are  the  "Wesleyan  Reform  Union"  and  the 
"Independent  -Methodist  Church,"  the  one  with  6000 
and  the  other  with  8000  membei-s. 

All  these  seven  British  Methodist  sects  send  their 
proportionate  delegates  to  Washington.  And  besides 
these,  the  "Irish  Methodist  Church,"  with  a  mem- 
bershij)  of  40,000  or  more,  the  "Australasian  Meth- 
odist Church,  the  "  South  African  Methodist  Church, " 
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the  "  West  ludian  IMetliotlist  Church, "  and  the  "  Metli- 
odist  Churcli  of  Frauce"  all  have  tlieir  representa- 
tives among  the  two  lumdred  delegates  who  pertain 
to  the  so-called  "  Eastern  Hection. " 

Thus  twenty-nine  distinct  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions— seventeen  belonging  to  the  "Western"  or 
American  section  and  twelve  to  the  Eastern  or  Brit- 
isli  section — are  to  participate  in  this  international 
and  inter-denominational  conference  of  Methodism. 

Unlike  the  American  IMethodist,  the  British 
churches  of  Wesleyan  origin  do  not  give  any  of  their 
ministers  or  superintendents  the  title  of  "Bishop." 
They  are  governed  by  central  rei)resentative  "con- 
ferences "  which  elect  presidents  and  other  officers 
yearly,  and  which  have  supreme  legislative  and 
judicial  authority  for  their  n^spective  bodies.  The 
most  conspicuous  men  for  the  time  being  are  usually 
the  presidents  of  the  conferences ;  and  these  minis- 
terial gentlemen  will  have  great  px-omiuence  in  the 
forthcoming  conference. 

For  the  i)urpo.ses  of  the  conference,  the  Methodist 
world  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  division 
includes  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Chiuxh  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  (Jluirch  Soutii — that  is,  the  two 
princijial  American  bodies.  The  second  division 
includes  all  the  other  Methodist  Churches  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  third  is  composed 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  —the  principal  British 
bod}' ;  and  the  fourth  comiirises  all  the  other  Britisli 
Methodist  Churches.  Places  in  the  programme  are 
distributed  stmiewhat  evenly  among  the  four 
divisions,  and  there  is  to  be  constant  alternation  be- 
tween Am<>rican  and  ihitisii  speakers.    The  presiding 


officers  are  from  day  to  day  to  be  taken  in  regular 
succession  from  the  four  divisions. 

The  official  sittings  at  Washington  open  on 
Wednesday,  Octol)er  7tli,  at  ten  o'clock,  with  a  sermon 
by  Rev.  William  Arthur,  of  London.  The  afternoon 
will  be  occupied  w  ith  the  business  of  organ  ization  and 
with  addresses  of  welcome  and  responses.  Bishop 
Hurst,  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Carlisle  of  South  Carolina,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglass  of  Montreal  will  speak  for 
the  Western  world,  and  Dr. Stephenson,  of  London 
and  other  British  delegates  will  reply. 

The  second  day,  Thursday,  October  8th,  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  series  of  reports  upon  the  condition  and 
progress  of  Methodism,  four  addresses  being  made 
in  the  forenoon  by  representatives  of  the  British 
bodies,  and  four  in  the  afternoon  by  prominent 
members  of  American  bodies.  Dr.  Waller  of  Loudon, 
Rev.  J.  Medicraft  of  Manchester,  Rev.  J.  Donnelly  of 
Ireland,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Batt  of  Brighton  will  reiM-esent 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  while  Bishop  Fowler  of  San 
Francisco,  Bishop  Galloway  of  Mississippi,  Rev. 
William  Briggs  of  Toronto,  and  the  colored  Bishop 
Arnett  of  Ohio  will  set  forth  the  condition  of  Meth- 
odism in  the  New  World. 

Beginning  with  the  third  day,  October  9th,  genera) 
rather  than  denominational  topics  will  be  taken  up 
and  pursued  throughout  the  entire  conference.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  the  committee  of  arrangements 
allowed  only  one  day  in  the  entire  two  weeks  to  be 
given  to  the  consideration  of  Methodism  as  such.  The 
topic  for  this  third  day  is  "The  Christian  Church: 
Its  Essential  Unity  and  Genuine  Catholicity."  A 
series  of  addresses  in  the  morning  upon  "Christian 
Unity  "  will  he  followed  by  a  second  series  in  the  af- 
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tpinoon  upon  "Christian  Co-oporation."  Rev.  T.  O. 
Selliy  of  Greenock,  Scotland,  opens  with  an  essay  on 
"Christian  Unity,"  Rev.  A.  S.  Hunt,  D.D. ,  of  New 
York  City,  and  Rev.  Tliomas  3Iitchell,  of  Hull,  Eng- 
land, following  with  addresses.  In  the  afternoon.  Rev. 
A.  Coke  Smith.  D.  D. ,  of  Nashville,  Teun. ,  presents  the 
essay  on  "Co-operation."  and  addresses  will  follow 
by  R.G.  Rows,  Esq.,  of  Eugl.uul  ;  Rev.  T.  J.Oglmrn, 
of  Henderson,  N.  C. ,  and  Rev.  James  Le  Huray,  of 
Southjjort.  England.. 

"The  Church  and  Scientific  Thought"  is  the  fruit- 
ful theme  fixed  for  Saturday,  October  10th,  at  eleven 
o'clock.  "  The  Influence  of  Modern  Scientific  Progress 
on  Religious  Thought  "  will  be  discussed  in  an  e.ssay 
by  Mr.  Percy  William  Bunting,  of  London,  Ihedistiu- 
guLshed  editor  of  the  Coiiteuiporari/  Review.  "The 
Attitude  of  the  Chui-ch  Towards  the  Various  Phases 
of  Unbelief"  will  be  the  topic  treated  by  Professor 
M.  S.  Terry,  D.  D. ,  of  Evanston,  111. ,  and  "  The  Bible 
and  Modem  Criticism  "  is  the  subject  assigned  to 
Rev.  W.  T.  Davison,  M.  A . ,  of  the  Wesleyan  College, 
Richmond,  Surrey,  England. 

The  sessions  of  IMonday,  October  12th,  and  Tuesday, 
October  loth,  will  be  occupied  with  a  num- 
ber of  addresses  upon  "  The  Church  and  her 
Agencies."  Monday  forenoon  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  "The  Preacher  and 
His  Qualifications,"  led  by  Bishop  Foster  of 
Massachusetts,  who  will  be  followed  by  Rev. 
William  Howard  Day,  of  tlie  African  ME. 
Zion  Church.  The  afternoon  session, 
which  will  be  opened  with  an  address 
by  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  of  Lon- 
don, editor  of  the  Metltodi^t  Time:;, 
upon  "The  Religious  Press  and  t'u; 
Religious  Uses  of  the  Secular  Press, " 
will  doubtless  be  one  of  marked  inter- 
est. The  Rev.  Drs.  E.  H.  Dewart  of 
Toronto,  Joseph  Ferguson  <  f  Leeds, 
England  (President  of  the  Primitive 
Methodists),  and  E.  E.  Ho.ss  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  (editor  of  the  leading  or- 
gan of  Southern  ]\Iethodism),  will  fol- 
lovp'  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  with  further  addresses 
on  the  relation  of  journalism  to  tlie  Church.  Rev. 
James  Travis  of  London,  General  Missionary  Secre- 
tary of  the  Primitive  Metliodists,  will  open  the  ses- 
sion of  Tuesday  forenoon  with  an  essay  on  "Th(>  Place 
and  Power  of  Lay  Agency  in  the  Church. "  Rev.  il. 
D'C.  Crawford,  D.D. ,  of  New  York  City,  is  to  give 
an  address  on  "The  Deaconess  Movement. "  Rev.  W. 
Walters.of  the  London  Mission,  will  speak  on  "  Meth- 
od i.st  Brotherhoods  and  Sisterhoods."  In  the  after- 
noon, Rev.  Benjamin  St.  James  Fry,  D.  D. ,  of  St. 
Louis,  will  present  an  essay  on  "Women's  Work  in 
the  Church, "  and  there  will  follow  addresses  by  Rev. 
William  Gorman  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  Rev.  W.  J. 
Shuey  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Rev.  Thomas  II.  Hunt  of 
Manchester,  England,  on  the  same  subject. 

The  seventh  day,  Wednesday,  October  1  Uh,  is  set 
ai)art  for  a.seriesof  addresses  upon  different  phases  of 
the  educational  (|uesliou.     Rev  W.  H.  Fitchett,  of  the 
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Methodist  Ladies'  College    at    Hawthorne,  Victoria 
(Australia),    leads    with    an   essay     on   "Religious 
Training  and  Culture  of  the  Young  "    Rev.  T.  B.  A}.- 
pleget  of  Hightstown,  N.  J. ,  speaks  on  "The  Fam- 
ily, "and   the   Hon.  John   Evans  of    Denver   follows 
with  an  address  on  "The  Sunday  School."     In   t'.ie 
afternoon,    Rev.  John    Smith,   of    Luton,    England, 
o^jens  the  session  with  a  paper  on  "  Elementary  Edu 
cation."     Rev.  Dr.  J  I).  Hanunon<i    of   Fayette,  Mo., 
discusses   "The  Ethics  of   Elementary  Education": 
"Sectarianism  and   State  Education"  is  assigned  to 
Rev.  A.  Holliday,  of  Manchester,  England;  and  "Sec- 
ondary Education"  is  the  topic  of   Hon.  J.  C  Daucy 
(African  M.  E.  Zion  Church).  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
An   evening  session  will  be   devoted   to  the  higher 
(Hlucation.     Rev  Dr.  N.  Burwash,  of  Cobiug, Ontario, 
will  advocate  "The  Broadest  Facilities  for  Higher 
Education.  "     Rev.  W.  F  Slater,  of  Didsbury  College, 
Manclu'.ster.  Kngland,  will  <liscuss  "University  Edu- 
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cation.'  And  he  will  be  followed  on  the  same  topic 
hy  President  W  F  A\  anen,  D  D. ,  of  the  Boston 
University. 

■'  Romanism  "  is  the  topic  for  the  forenoon  addresses 
of  Thursday,  October  15th,  and  its  present  position 
will  be  discussed  by  Rev  M.  T.  Myers  of  Rochdale, 
England,  President  of  tlie  United  Methodist  Free 
Church.  "  Romanism  as  a  Political  Power"  will  be  the 
theme  of  Rev.  L.  R.  Fiske,  D.  D. ,  of  Albion,  Mich. 
'■  Romanism  as  a  Religious  Power"  is  a  topic  as- 
signed to  Rev  Dr.  William  Nicliolas,  M.  A.,  of  Dub- 
lin, Ireland 

In  the  afternoon  the  temperance  question  will 
liave  exclusive  right  of  way.  "The  Church  and  the 
Temperance  Reform  "  will  be  treated  by  Rev.  R.  H. 
Mahon,  D.  D. ,  of  Memphis.  Mr.  Thomas  Worthing- 
ton,  of  Wigan,  Scotland,  will  follow.  Rev.  C.  H. 
Phillips,  D.  D.  (Colored  M.  E.  Church),  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ,  will  speak  on  "The  Legal  Prohibition  of 


the  Saloon.  "     He  will  be  followed  by  Rev.  S.  Aullilf, 
D.  D  ,  of  Dracott,  England. 

The  !Metiiodists  would  be  lagging  behind  tlie  age 
if  they  gave  no  sessions  to  the  consideration  of  social 
and  economic  problems.  The  forenoon  and  after- 
noon sessions  of  Friday,  October  t6th,  are  designated 
for  these  themes.  Hon.Alden  Si)eare  will  read  an 
essay  on  "Tlie  Church  in  Her  Relation  to  Labor  and 
Capital,"  and  Rev.  J.  Berry,  of  Wellington,  New- 
Zealand,  will  speak  of  "The  Moral  Aspect  of  Labor 
Combinations  and  Strikes  "  The  Hon.  J  R.  Inch, 
LL  D  ,  of  Sackville,  New  Brunswick,  will  discuss 
"Moral  Aspects  of  Combinations  of  Capital."  In 
the  afternoon,  Rev.  Peter  Thompson,  of  the  London 
Mission,  will  present  "The  Obligations  of  the  Church 
in  Relation  to  the  Social  Condition  of  the  People." 
Rev.  Dr.  .J.  P  Landis,  of  Dayton,  O.,  will  speak  on 
"  Christian  Work  among  the  Poor"  :  Rev.  Thomas  Al- 
len, of  Sheffield,  England,  will  speak  of  "Christian 
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Work  among  the  Rich, "  and  Rev.  J  C.  Hartzell,  D.  D  . 
of  Cincinnati,  will  speak  of  "Cliristian  Work  in 
Agricultural  Districts. " 

A  special  session,  to  be  held  on  Friday  evening, 
will  consitler  several  aspects  of  missionary  work. 
"Missions  in  Heathen  Lands"  will  be  presented  by 
Rev.W.J.Townseud,  of  Birmingham,  England.  Rev. 
Prof.C.  H.Kiracoff  D.D  ,  of  Dayton,  O.,  will  tell 
of  •'  New  Fields  Entered  Since  1»81,  "  and  Mr  Thomas 
Lawrence,  of  Leicester,  England,  will  futher  present 
the  same  subject.  Rev.  William  Gibson,  of  Paris, 
France,  and  Rev.  C.  N.  Grandisou,  D.  D. ,  of  Greens- 
boro", N.  C. .  will  speak  of  "Missions  in  Christian 
Lands. " 

The  morning  of  Saturday,  October  17th,  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  topic  "  War  and  Peace  "  An  essay  on 
"  International  Arbitration  "  will  be  read  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Snape,  of  Liverpool,  and  addresses  will  be 
made  by  Hon  J.  D.  Taylor,  M.  C. ,  of  Cambridge, 
O. ,  and  Rev.  Enoch  Salt,  of  Loudon,  England. 

"The  Churdi  and  Public  Morality."  the  general 
theme  for  Monday,  October  19th,  will  give  occasion 
for  addresses  on  several  practical  questions.  "Legal 
Restraints  on  the  Vices  of  Society"  will  be  discussed 
by  Hon.  E  W.  B.  Hill,  of  Macon.  Ga.  ,  Rev. 
Joseph  Posnett,  of  Hull.  England,  will  speak  of 
"  Lotteries,  Betting,  Gambling,  and  Kindred  Vices, " 
and  Hon.  Hiram  L.Sibley,  of  Marietta,  O.,  Avill 
speak  oil  "Marriage  and  Divorce  Laws."  In  t'.'.e 
afternoon,  the  Rev  T  G.  Steward,  D.D. ,  of  Washing- 
ton,D.C, will  ))re.sentan  essay  on  "The  Lord's  Day," 
and  the  Rev.  George  Green,  of  Bradford,  England, 
will  follow  with  an  address  on  the  same  topic.  "The 
Attitude  of  the  Church  towai'ds  Amusements"  will 
be  jointly  discus.scd  by  Bishop  C.  W.  Foss,  of  Phila- 
delphiii,  and  Mr.  J.  Ruddle,  of  Highampton,  Devon- 
shire. 

The  sessions  will  end  on  Tuesday,  October  20th,  and 
"The  Outlook  for  Christendom  "  will  be  the  general 
topic.  "The  Christian  Resources  of  the  Old  World" 
will  be  set  forth  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Simon,  of  Bromley, 
England,  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Watts,  D. D.,  of  Loudon. 
Those  of  the  New  World  will  be  described  by  Chan- 
cellor Edward  IVIayes,  of  Oxford,  Miss.,  and  Rev.  J. 
A    M. Chapman,  D.D. ,  of  Pliiladelphia. 

Rev.  J  M.  Buckley,  D.D. ,  editor  of  the  CJinstian 
Advocate,  New  York,  will  open  the  programme  of 
tlu!  afternoon  with  ;in  essay  on  "The  Church  of  the 
>  uture  "  Then;  will  follow  addresses  by  Rev.  W.J. 
Dawson, of  Glasgow, Scotland  ,  Bishop  E.  R.  Hendrix, 
of  Kansas  City,  and  Rev.  F.  W.  Bourne,  of  Loudon, 
President  of  the  Bible  Christian  Church. 

Besides  the  formal  addresses  thus  planned  in  ad- 
vance, there  will,  it  is  needless  to  add,  be  daily  de- 
votional services,  and  brief  running  debates  on  the 
topics  of  each  day.  Tlie  program,  as  a  whole,  is  a 
ma.sterly  one,  and  the  conference  j)r()mises  to  be  one 
ol  the  most  important  leligious  and  «'cclesiastical 
1  .cctings  of  recent  times.  While  it  would  require 
more  space  than  these  i)ages  can  allow  to  print  the 
full  list  of  live  hundred  delegates,  the  names  of  the 
committeemen    in   whose  hands   the    program    and 


the  business  of  the  conference  liave  been  placed 
should  be  presented  in  any  account  that  would  pre- 
tend to  be  comprehensive.  Several  members  of  these 
committees,  notably  Dr.  J.  M  King,  of  New  York. 
Dr.  J.  W.Hamilton,  of  Bo-ston.  and  Bishop  Hurst,  of 
Washington,  have  labored  indefatigably  for  the  suc- 
cessful organization  of  this  great  gathering.  The 
program  committee  consists  of  Bishop  J  F  Hurst, 
D.D.  .  Bishop  J.  C.  Graubery,  D  D.,  of  Virginia; 
General  Superintendent  A.  Carman,  D  D, of  Canada; 
the  Hon.  H.K  Carroll,  LL.  D  .  Rev  J.  W  Hamilton, 
DD,  of  Boston,  Rev.W.  P.  Harrison,  D.D.,  of  Nash- 
ville ;  Rev.  J.  M.  King.  D.D.,  of  New  York  Rev. 
B.  F.  Lee,  D.D.,  and  Professor  J.  M.  Van  Vleck, 
LL.D. ,  of  Wesleyan  University.  Middletown,  Conn. 

The  general  business  committee  of  the  conference 
is  made  up  of  ten  members  from  the  Western  (Amer- 
ican) section  and  ten  from  the  Eastern  (British) 
section,  these  two  tens  being  further  subdivided  in 
accordance  with  the  grouping  of  denominations 
already  explained.  Representing  the  principal 
northern  and  southern  churches  are  Bishojis  Hui-st 
and  Granbery,  Rev.  Drs.  Hamilton.  King,  and 
Whisner,  and  Professor  Van  Vleck.  Representing 
the  Canadian  and  smaller  Amei'ican  bodies  are  Supt. 
Carman,  and  Rev.  Drs.  J.  C.  Embury,  J.  T.  Murray, 
and  A.  Walters.  The  princijjal  British  Wesleyan 
body  is  represented  in  the  committee  by  its  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Stephenson,  the  Revs.  John  Bond  and 
Hugh  Price  Hughes,  and  Messrs.  J.  Morgan  Hawey 
and  William  (ireenhill ;  while  other  British  Meth- 
odists have  for  their  members  the  Rev.s.  F.  W. 
Bourne,  J.  C.  Watts,  D.D.,  and  W.  R.  Sunman. 
and  Messrs.  George  Green  and  W.  Iklarsdeu.  To 
this  committee  of  twenty  everything  arising  from 
daj-  to  day  in  the  conference  must  be  submitted. 

The  sessions  will  all  be  open  to  the  general  public, 
and  the  meetings  will  attract  not  only  a  great  num 
ber  of  prominent  Metluxlists  who  are  not  included 
in  the  list  of  official  delegates,  but  also  many  hun- 
dreds of  interested  auditors  from  other  denomina- 
tions. The  Engli.sh  delegates  will  not  be  allowed  to 
return  without  having  been  heard  and  entertained 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Some  great  meet- 
ings are  to  be  addressed  by  them,  nt)tably  in  New 
Y'ork,  where  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  is  expected  to 
be  heard  at  his  best  upon  questions  affecting  the 
social  welfare  of  the  metropolitan  masses. 

Methodism,  throughout  the  century,  hns  been  a 
marvellous  force  in  American  life  ;  and  this  year  1891, 
in  which  the  Wesley  Centenary  coincides  with  the 
holding  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference,  is  destined 
to  mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  denomina 
tion  in  the  Uuiled  States.  That  the  Conference  will 
aid  plans  for  the  formal  reunion  of  the  severe*! 
branches  of  American  jMethodism,  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  The  disa])p(>arauce  of  the  sectional  line  of 
cleavage  betwt>en  the  Methcxlist  Ejjisc-opal  Church 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  would 
be  a  triumph  of  restored  national  unity  and  hrother 
hood  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  at  au  early 
tiiiv. 


II.— METHODISM    AND   THH    ENGLISH-SPEAKING   WORLD. 
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REV.   J.   M.   KING,   D.D.,   NEW   YORK. 

Tliere  is  a  somewhat  fascinating  idea  firmly  held 
by  the  Theosophists  tliat  tliere  is  an  actual  real 
truth  behind  the  familiar  phrase  "  creative  thought. " 
Thought,  they  say,  actually  does  create.  That  which 
you  think,  is.  Not,  of  course,  in  this  material 
plane,  but  in  the  more  shadowy  region  where  thought 
alone  is  the  artificer.  As  the  designer  constructs 
a  model  of  the  building  or  machine,  .so  one  thought 
brings  into  being,  on  some  astral  plane,  the  entity 
of  which  you  think.  That  spiritual  entity  may  per- 
ish as  soon  as  it  is  created.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  persist,  and  thrive,  and,  becoming  stronger 
.and  stronger,  it  may  ultilnately  be  clothed  upon  with 
matter,  and  then  the  idea  materializes  in  fact  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  all  men.  There  is  at  least  suflficient 
semblance  of  truth  about  this  notion  to  help  us  to 
undeiStand  a  process  that  is  going  on  before  oiu- 
tyes  even  on  the  material  plane.  For  ideas  are  apt 
to  realize  themselves  more  or  less  imperfectly  in  tlie 
spiritual  or  religious  world,  before  they  are  able  to 
take  to  themselves  bodily  shape  in  the  more  mun- 
dane world  of  [)olitics  and  adminstratiou.  Hence, 
it  we  would  see  what  is  the  promise  of  things  to 
be  in  the  political  world,  we  may  often  discover  the 


partial  realizations  in  the  Church,  of   ideals  which 
will  hereafter  constrain  and  transform  the  State. 

In  the  meeting  of  the  Ecumenical  Council  of 
Methodists  at  Washington,  I  rejoice  to  see  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  coming  recognition  of  the  unity 
of  the  English  speaking  race.  That  unity,  upon 
which  the  Council  is  based,  is  a  practical  living  re- 
ality to  some  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  English- 
speaking  people.  The  Council  is  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  tliat  recognition,  and,  therefore,  the 
precursor  of  the  coming  realization  of  that  unity 
in  the  political  sphere.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
things,  the  Christian  Church  is  the  teacher  of  the  na- 
tions. "What  she  says  and  does  to-day,  they  will  say 
and  do  to-morrow.  This  political  side  of  Metho- 
dism is  forcibly  brought  before  the  mind,  as  our 
English  Methodists  are  taking  ship  for  the  Decennial 
Council  which  is  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. Ten  years  ago  it  met  in  London.  Ten  years 
hereafter,  w^U  it  meet  in  Sydney?  Who  can  say 
where  it  may  meet  in  1901.  or  1911,  excepting  that 
wherever  it  meets  it  will  be  composed  of  English- 
speaking  men  and  women,  collected  together  from 
all  the  lands  which  our  race  has  made  the  realm  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  Sunday  school. 

Tliese  sides  of  Methodism  are  often  not  a^iparent 
to  IMethodists  ;  but  tliey  deserve  more  attention  than 
they  have  hitherto  received.  Most  of  the  best  things 
we  do,  we  do  iinconsciously  ;  and  most  of  the  best 
things  we  enjoy  come  to  us  as  we  are  doing  some- 
thing else.  It  was  when  Saul  went  a-hunting  after 
the  wandering  asses  of  his  father,  Kish,  that  he 
came  upon  the  crown  of  Israel,  and  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  only  thought  they  were  finding  a  quiet  place 
to  pray  apart  when  they  wei'e  in  reality  founding 
the  American  Republic.  It  is  the  same  with  Metho- 
dism. John  Wesley  has  wrought  vaster  things  than 
he  ever  dreamed  of  accomplishing  when  he  set  on 
foot  the  movement  whose  ever-growing  results  en- 
compass the  world.  Wesleyanism  has  acted  as  a 
cement  of  the  English-speaking  race,  and  thereby 
contributed  materially  towards  the  solution  of  the 
supreme  political  px-oblem  of  our  time.  Of  all  the 
I)henomena  of  this  century,  immeasurably  the  great- 
est is  the  Englishing  of  the  world.  Forty  years  ago 
Emerson  declared  the  English — "  As  they  are  many- 
headed,  so  they  are  many-nationed  ;  their  coloniza- 
tion annexes  archipelagoes  and  continents,  and  their 
speech  seems  destined  to  be  the  universal  language 
of  man . "  What  we  saw  afar  off  is  now  near  at 
hand.  Mankind  is  becoming  of  one  tongue,  and 
tliat  tongue  speaks  Engli.sh.  All  the  waste,  unoccu- 
pied places  of  the  world  are  being  peopled  with  men 
of  English  descent.  America  is  but  a  larger  and 
continental  England  ;  Australia  another  island,  with 
an  even  vaster  future  than  America.  The  empire 
of  the  sea  has  been  ours  from  of  old,  and  before  long 
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all  its  shores  will  bo  English  f)r  American.  The 
planet  is  girdled  by  infant  commonwealths  of  Eng- 
lish s])oaking  men,  some  entirely,  all  virtually,  in- 
dependent of  the  mother  countr}',  oven  when  nom- 
inally within  the  empire;  managing  their  own 
affaiis,  yet  connected  by  many  subtle  and  potent  ties 
with  the  mother  country;  destined  either  to  pre- 
sent the  world  with  a  magnificent  spectacle  of  a  pa- 
cific federation,  too  strong  to  be  attacked  and  too 
united  to  fear  disrui)tion,  or  to  sadden  the  heart  of 
mankind  by  reproducing  on  a  vaster  scale  the  savage 
and  irrational  condition  of  international  chaos, 
which  at  this  hour  converts  Europe  into  one  huge 
camp.  How  will  these  English  folk  get  on  together? 
How  will  the  children  of  England  dwell  together  in 
peace  and  unity  when  they  have  grown  up?  These 
are  the  supreme  important  questions  of  our  day. 
Compared  with  this  pre-eminent  problem  all  others 
slirink  into  insignificance.  For  the  future  of  the 
world's  peace  and  civilization  depends  upon  the 
maintenance  of  an  ordered  peace  and  stable  relations 
between  the  ocean -sundered  members  of  the  English 
family. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Methodism  that  it  has  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  forces  which  make  for  peace, 
unity  and  federation.  It  has  done  this  quite  inde- 
pendently of  its  direct  religious  teaching.  The  ties 
which  bind  the  English  offshoots  to  the  English 
stock,  and  which  make  the  Americans,  for  instance, 
almost  as  English  as  Australians,  are  largely  those 
of  association  and  of  interest.  Among  those  ties  it 
is  difficult  to  name  any  that  more  powerfully  move 
millions  of  men  than  those  of  religion.  There  is  a 
famous  passage  in  Carlyle's  "Heroes"  in  which  he 
proclaims  that  Shakespeare  is  the  real  unifier,  the 
permanent  king  of  English-speaking  men.  Another 
writer  saw  in  Stratford-on-Avon  the  centre  of  the 
world,  the  Mecca  of  the  race,  whieh  in  a  hundred 
years  will  only  speak  the  tongue  which  Shakespeare 
spoke.  But  there  are  millions  of  Englisii-speakers 
to  whom  Shakespeare  is  no  real  or  living  force. 
They  never  read  his  plays,  they  never  go  to  the 
theatre.  The  charm  of  Stratford  does  not  appeal  to 
them,  for  they  are  intellectually  or  morally  outside 
the  pale  of  literature.  The  memory  of  the  exploits 
of  the  heroes  of  our  race,  the  valor  of  our  great  war- 
riors, the  heroism  of  oiu'  reformers,  the  supreme  de- 
votion to  duty  wliich  characterizes  the  noblest  of 
our  people — these  things  all  are  as  golden  nails 
which  fasten  together  the  edific(>  of  our  race.  But. 
as  the  governor  of  an  Australian  colony  was  lament- 
ing the  other  day,  the  new  generation  in  our  colonies 
is  growing  up  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  splen- 
did past  of  the  race  to  which  they  belong.  The 
words,  the  names,  the  sayings  which  thrill  us  as 
with  the  soimdof  a  clarion. are  meaniuglo.ss  to  thenr. 
History  is  not  taught  in  the  schools,  because  of  the 
wicked  (juarrel  between  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
and  so  the  New  WorJ<l  is  growing  up  cut  off  from 
the  Old  World.  With  these  great  gaps  and  abv.sses 
separating  the  English  over  sea  from  tiie  old 
coimtry,  it  is  difficult   to  overestimate    the  .service 


which  has  been  rendered  to  the  imity  of  our  race 
b}'  the  spread  of  Methodism.  Wherever  a  ]Metho- 
dist  chapel  stands  in  any  part  of  the  world's  round 
surface,  there  is  a  generator  of  the  electric  bonds  of 
sympathy  and  interest  which  unite  the  peoples. 
]\Ien  who  regarded  England  as  a  mere  geographical 
expression  have  learned  to  regard  her  as  the  parent 
of  their  religion,  the  home  of  Wesleys,  the  land 
of  the  sacred  sites  of  the  Methodist  revival.  Under 
the  stimulating  influence  of  Methodism  the  most 
famous  centres  of  English  life  become  real  and  vis- 
ible to  tlio  English-speaker  in  California  or  the  An- 
tipodes. Epworth  is  to  thousands  far  more  sacred 
as  a  pilgi-im  shrine  than  Stratford  ;  and  the  Wesley 
brothers  who  founded  the  Methodist  polity  are  a 
more  living  force  to-day,  constraining  the  minds  of 
the  English-speaking  men  to  brotherly  feeling  and 
a  sense  of  national  unity,  than  the  Wellesleys,  al- 
though the  Welle.sleys  reared  the  Indian  Emi)ire  and 
crushed  the  Empire  of  Napoleon. 

The  tie  of  a  common  denomination  reinforces  the 
link  of  a  common  language  ;  and,  little  as  our  An- 
glican friends  like  to  admit,  Methodisn\  is  the  gi-eat- 
est  common  denominator  of  all  the  Reformed 
Churches.  Men  are  interested  in  each  other  by  the 
munber  of  interests  which  they  share.  The  meie 
possession  in  common  of  the  same  parts  of  speech, 
and  the  use  of  a  common  grammar,  do  not  in  them- 
selves constitute  sufficient  identity  of  iuterest  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  unity.  Far  more  real,  far  more  po- 
tent, are  the  conmiou  interests  of  the  conunon  faith. 
MethodLsts  all  speak  English  ;  England  is  their  holy 
land.  Here  are  the  tombs  of  their  apostles  and  the 
original  tabernacle  of  their  faith.  Wherever  they 
go  the  English  tradition  encompasses  them,  and  in 
America  and  in  New  Zealand  constant  appeal  is 
made  to  the  rulings,  the  decisions,  and  the  prece- 
dents established  by  the  English  ('onfereuces.  Even 
without  this,  the  Methodist  all  over  the  world  is 
thinking  about  the  same  things  from  the  same  stand- 
point. He  is  confronting  the  same  problems,  con- 
quering the  same  difficulties.  His  thoughts  are  all 
cast  in  the  same  mould — that  mould  is  English. 
Hence  a  quite  incalcidable  addition  to  the  sei  urity 
that  the  English-speaking  connnunities  will  in  the 
future  decide  to  federate  in  recognition  of  the  com- 
munity of  their  interests  rather  than  ti^  drift  or  fly 
apart  into  more  or  less  antagonistic  states. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  fissiparous  tendency 
which  has  unfortunately  rent  the  Methodists  of  Eng- 
land iiUo  three  or  four  separate  sects  bodes  ill  for 
the  unity  of  the  English-speaking  race  if  we  are  to 
accept  the  Church  as  a  kind  of  pilot  balloon  of  the 
state.  But  the  splits  will  heal.  The  tendency  of 
the  Church  as  a  state  is  towards  reuni(>u.  The  cen- 
trifugal forces  are  overcoming  i\w  centrii>etal.  or 
perhaps  it  is  now  more  nearly  correct  to  say  that  the 
former  are  recognizing  the  necessities  of  the  latter. 
There  is  more  union  because  there  is  more  iudepen 
donee.  The  sense  of  brotherhood  s])rings  out  of  the 
grave  of  the  dead  despotism  Not  until  the  latter 
is  really  dead  can  true  fraternal  unit)U  exist.     The 
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reunion  of  the  Empire  and  tlie  Rt>i>ublic  only  be- 
came possible  after  the  republic  luul  shown  that  af- 
ter a  hundred  years  it  was  capable  of  holding  its 
own,  of  standing  alone,  and  even  of  outstripping  the 
mother  laud. 

Nothing  was  more  remai-kable  in  the  recent  Inter- 
national Council  of  Congregationalists  in  Loudon 
than  the  passionate  enthusiasm  with  which  the  de- 


REV.   J.   W.    HAMILTON,    D.D.,    BOSTON. 

scendauts  of  the  meu  of  the  Mayflower  and  of  the 
Ironsides  of  Cromwell  recognized  their  common  kin- 
ship. It  was  a  great  fraternal  festival  of  the  sous 
of  the  Puritans.  "What  is  to  be  hoped  is  that  at 
Washington  in  October  there  may  be  as  warm  and 
symj)athetic  a  greeting  betw  eeu  the  brotiiers  in  race 
and  in  religion  who  meet  to  take  council  together 
as  to  how  best  they  may  serve  the  cause  of  their 
conuuou  country. 

The  American  Methodists  will,  I  hope,  give  stim- 
ulus and  encouragement  to  their  more  conservative 
brethren  in  the  matter  of  the  female  miuistrj'. 
Methodi.sts  today  are  too  often  lagging  far  behind 
their  great  founder.  This  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Methodism,  women  sit  side  by  side 
with  men  in  the  Council  of  the  Cluuch.  Here 
America  leads,  and  England  and  her  colonies  will 
do  well  to  follow  suit.  On  a  subject  closely  con- 
nected with  this,  the  English  Conference  has  taken 
a  definite  and  unmistakable  stand.  The  paramount 
necessity  of  insisting  upon  a  high  Ktandard  of  i)er- 
sonal  morality  in  all  persons  who  are  appoiuteil  to 
public  offices  in  the  modern  democracy  has  been 
asserted  with  emphasis  by  the  last  Conference  iu 


terms  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  echo  throughout 
the  Methodist  world.  To  harry  scoundrels  out  of 
politics  as  Christ  drove  the  money-changers  out  of 
the  Temple,  is  a  work  to  which  all  Methodists  will 
do  well  to  address  themselves.  It  is  about  time  all 
religious  men  and  women  recognized  that  the  elec 
tiou  of  an  immoral  man  tea  position  of  public  trust 
is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  public  negation,  by  the  com 
munity  in  which  it  occurs,  of  the  obligations  of  the 
moral  law. 

The  secular  service  which  IMethodism  has  rendered, 
and  will  continue  to  render,  to  the  race  which  is 
filling  the  world  with  the  music  of  the  Englisli 
tongue,  is  seldom  recognized  even  bj-  Methodists 
themselves.  If  the  Creator  made  of  one  blood  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  IVfethodism  has  done  much 
to  make  of  one  home  all  the  English-speaking 
peoples. 

Through  its  organization,  it  has  made  English 
speaking  meu  'at  home"  everywhere.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  recently  remarked  that  he  always  regardeii 
Canada  and  Australia  as  being  as  much  part  and 
parcel  of  England  as  Sussex  and  Yorkshire.  What 
Methodism  has  done  has  been  to  make  this  idea  a 
reality.  When  a  Methodist  lad  reared  in  some  Eng- 
lish village  determines  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  or  take 
ship  to  the  Antipodes,  there  to  seek  his  fortune,  iu 
lands  where  every  well  doing  man  has  a  chance, 
what  is  it  comforts  his  parents  as  they  send  him 
forth,  and  supplies  an  element  of  hope  and  of  cheer 
iu  the  midst  of  the  blackuess  and  darkness  of  part- 
ing? It  is  the  thought  that  wherever  the  boy  may 
go  he  will  be  sure  to  fiud  himself  within  reach  of 
a  Metl'-odist  chapel,  and  that  even  iu  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth,  there  will  be  some  class-leader 
who  will  look  after  him,  some  godly  minister  who 
will  undertake  to  see  to  the  lad's  welfare.  It  is  dif 
ficult  to  overestimate  the  extent  to  which  this  has 
facilitated  emigration  by  softening  the  pangs  of  se)) 
aration  and  couiforting  those  who  see  their  loved 
ones  go  off  into  the  wilderness.  IMethodism  has  been 
a  great  mother  to  the  colonist.  She  has  looked  after 
his  wants,  attended  to  his  needs,  grouped  him  iu 
families,  and  generally  has  presided  over  his  earliest 
and  most  pressing  wants.  Nor  is  that  all  that  she 
has  done.  One  of  the  most  painful  facts  in  life  is 
the  speed  with  which  old  ties  disai)pear,  and  we 
stand  alone  in  the  midst  of  what  had  once  been  a 
crowded  circle  of  friends  and  relatives.  A  mangoes 
to  Austral  ia  or  to  Canada.  In  twenty  years  liJ  comes 
ba#k  to  find  himself  a  comparative  stranger  in  the 
land  of  his  birth.  His  old  accpiaintances  are  dead, 
or  they  have  removed  or  disa})peared.  In  the  case 
of  the  sons  of  colonists  they  feel  still  more  lonely. 
When  they  revisit  the  old  home  they  do  not  find  it 
home  at  all  It  is  to  them  little  more  than  a  col 
lection  of  more  or  less  rapacious  hotel  keepers.  Of 
home  life  they  see  little  or  nothing.  Here  Metho- 
dism steps  iu,  and  by  its  letters  of  introduction,  by 
its  recommendations,  and  by  its  social  activities,  it 
makes  the  home  coming  colonist  feel  at  home  in  the 
old  home.     It  is  true  that  this  side  of  its  beneficent 
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action  is  not  quite  as  much  developed  as  it  should 
be  ;  but  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  influence  has  been  pure 
good. 

There  are  nearly  thirty  millions  of  English-speak- 
ing Methodists  in  the  world  at  this  moment.  That 
is  to  say,  there  are  more  Methodists  to-day  than 
there  were  Englishmen  of  all  creeds  when  John 
Wesley  was  at  Oxford.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at" 
this  broad  band  of  the  Methodist  millions  with 
which  the  evangelical  revival  of  last  century  has 
encompassed  the  world  without  feeling  that  it  has 
contributed  enormously  to  the  growth  of  that  deep, 
true  feeling  of  English  unity,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion on  wliich  our  empii-e  rests.  When  men  in  Hol- 
land rear  a  sand  bank  against  the  waves,  they  find  it 


indispensable  to  plant  it  with  grass,  the  roots  of 
which  bind  the  sand  into  a  tough  and  impregnable 
rampart.  Otherwise  the  wind  would  disperse  the 
sandy  particles,  and  the  restless  waves  would  speedily 
level  it  with  the  plain.  The  function  of  the  innumer- 
able rootlets  of  grass  in  the  Dutch  .sand -bank  closely 
resembles  the  part  which  Methodism,  with  its  my- 
riad chapels,  has  played  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
unity  of  the  English  race.  But  for  the  marvellous 
way  in  which  the  myriad  ramifications  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  organization  have  penetrated  everywhere,  our 
English-speaking  folk,  heaped  up  like  human  drift- 
wood on  distant  continents,  would  have  been  exposed 
to  disintegrating  forces  from  which  they  are  now 
happily  shielded. 
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Methodism  in  the  old  country  is  being  trans- 
formed,— shall  we  say,  being  transfigured? — by  the 
moulding  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Per- 
haps I  cannot  do  better  service  to  my  American 
readers  than  by  telling  them  something  of  the  great 
change  which  is  passing  over  Methodism  in  the 
home  of  its  birth,  a  change  Avhich  cannot  fail  to 
make  itself  felt  in  all  English-speaking  lands. 

The  man  who  represents,  and  is  most  largely  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  about  this  transformation,  is 
the  most  notable  English  delegate  to  the  Washing- 
ton Conference.  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  of  the 
West  London  Mission,  will  be  the  centre  of  much 
animated  discussion  in  the  United  States  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  of  one 
who  knows  him  well  to  say  something  about  the 
man  and  his  work. 

It  was  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  series  of  articles  on  "The  Maiden  Tribute 
of  Modern  Babylon, "  that  I  first  made  friends  with 
Mr.  Price  Hughes.  That  is  now  little  more  than  six 
years  ago.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  had  just  gone  to 
press,  the  crowd  was  beginning  to  gather  at  tlie 
door  of  the  publishing  office,  clamoring  to  be  sup- 
plied, when  my  secretary  brought  in  Mr.  Price 
Hughes.  A  couple  of  years  before  I  had  met  him  in 
the  streets  of  Oxford,  the  university  town  in  which 
he  may  be  said  to  have  won  his  spurs.  When  he 
came  in,  he  was  white  and  silent  with  suppressed  ex- 
citement. All  London  was  ringing  with  the  horror 
of  the  Pall  Mall  revelations.  The  first  impulse  of 
every  one — outside  of  the  circle  of  those  who  offi- 
ciallj'  or  otherwise  had  long  been  familiar  with  the 
subject — was  to  hope  that  the  report  of  our  secret 
commission  was  false.  And  the  immediate  first 
question  that  was  asked  was, "  what  kind  of  a  person 
was  their  author. "  Mr.  Price  Hughes  came  to  see. 
We  had  not  a  long  conversation.  It  was  of  the  con- 
densed, sinewy  kind,  such  as  passes  between  com- 


rades going  down  into  the  smoke  of  battle,  but  it 
was  enough.  We  made  a  firm  fighting  alliance 
there  and  then,  not  in  words,  but  in  spirit,  and  we 
have  fought  on,  each  on  his  own  lines,  ever  since. 
He  went  with  me  through  the  country  to  the  great 
meetings  held  before  my  trial ;  he  was  one  of  the 
last  persons  who  pressed  my  hand  when  I  left  the 
dock  at  the  Old  Bailey  ;  he  was  on  the  platform  of 
Exeter  Hall  when  I  came  out,  and  ever  since,  in 
good  repute  and  ill, — although  we  have  dMered  some 
times  both  in  public  and  private, — Mr.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes  has  been  a  constant  force  upon  which  you 
could  always  depend  w^henever  a  wrong  had  to  be 
denounced,  a  good  cause  to  be  defended,  or  the  pub- 
lic conscience  to  be  roused.  Among  the  Methodists, 
Mr.  Price  Hughes  is  the  recognized  exponent  of  the 
"Nonconformist  Conscience"  which  repealed  the 
C.  D.  Acts,  hurled  Mr.  Parnell  from  power,  and 
placed  a  veto  on  the  return  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to 
jjublic  life 

This  is  the  man  who  founded  the  West  Loudon 
Mission,  and  who  has  now  come  to  the  United  States 
to  carry  with  him  tlie  living  flame  of  his  intense  en- 
thusiasm. He  is  a  Welsliman,  with  all  the  fire  and 
eloquence  of  his  race.  He  is  still  in  tlie  prime  of 
life,  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  manhood.  How 
vigorous  Price  Hughes  can  be,  only  those  who  have 
met  him  can  understand.  He  is  a  born  gladiator  of 
the  platform,  of  whose  smashing  blows  let  the  enemy 
beware.  No  man  ever  hits  out  mox"e  squarely  from 
the  shoulder.  No  one  follows  up  his  blows  more 
rajjildy.  No  one  so  sweeps  all  before  hini  by  the 
rush  of  his  impetuosity.  I  think  the  late  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  and  My.  Price  Hughes  were  the  two  most 
splendid  deniagogues-  using  the  word  in  its  best  sense 
— that  I  have  ever  seen.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  no  doubt, 
is  not  a  bad  third,  Ijut  he  lacks  the  passion  of  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  and  the  irresistible  elan  of  Mr.  Hughes. 
When  Captain  O'Shea  went  to  St.  James's  Hall  to 
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hear  ]\Ir  Price  Huji^hes  deliver  the  great  iuvec-tive 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  eulighteument  of 
tlie  conscience,  both  of  Mr.  (iladstoue  and  llie  Irish 
hierarcliy,  as  to  the  inii)ossibility  of  retaining  3Ir. 
Paruell  as  tlie  leader  of  the  Irish  party,  he  told  nie 
that  he  had  never  heard  any  one  but  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain display  such  uimbleness  of  wit,  such  imper 
turbable  self  possession,  and  such  consummate  dex- 
terity in  confounding  those  who  attemi)ed  to 
interrupt  him  by  inconvenient  observations.  An 
oflicer  who  accompanied  Captain  O'Shea  would  not 
believe  but  that  the  interruptions  had  been  all  care- 
fully i)repared  I)eforehand,  for,  said  he,  it  is  other- 
wise quite  impossible  that  they  should  all  have 
fitted  in  just  where  they  could  most  help  the 
speakci-.  Those  who  want  to  see  ]Mr.  Price  Hughes 
at  his  best  as  a  debater  should  always  try  to  be  there 
wlien  he  is  pressed  for  time,  and  when  some  listener 
has  challenged  him  bj^  a  rude  contradiction  to  jmt 
forth  his  strength.  I  remexuber,  as  if  it  were  yes- 
terday, how  he  demolished  an  unhappy  cleric  from 
Liveri)ool  who  luid  ventured  in  a  meandering  fash- 
ion to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  C.  D.  Acts.  He 
came  over  to  me  when  the  priest  was  speaking,  and 
said,  "We  cannot  stand  this,"  and  as  soon  as  his  rev- 
erence resumed  his  seat,  Mr.  Price  Hughes  was  on 
his  feet,  quivering  witli  supja-essed  indignation,  and 
in  a  moment  every  one  felt  it  was  all  over  with 
liis  unfortunate  antagonist.  Imagine  a  game-cock, 
steel-spurred  and  shaven,  suddenly  sprung  at  a 
lumbering  but  insolent  barn-door  rooster,  and  jou 
can  imagine  the  scene  that  followed.  It  was  a 
splendid  exiiibition  of  the  power  of  moral  indigna- 
tion to  sweep  any  obstacle  clear  off  the  rails. 

And  yet  IMr.  Price  Hughes  always  holds  himself 
in  hand.  He  lets  liimself  go  on  occasion,  but  never 
an  inch  be^'ond  the  range  of  the  guiding  range.  He 
is  a  wonderfully  cool  hand,  with  a  jjcrfectly  clear 
head.  Even  in  the  very  whirlwind  of  eloquent 
fervor,  he  is  as  collected  and  wary  as  if  he  were 
under  cross  examination  in  the  witness-box.  There 
is  i)erhaps  a  slight  redundancy  about  his  adjectives, 
both  in  si)eech  and  in  writing.  He  is  too  nmch 
given  to  the  use  of  superlatives.  All  his  geese  are 
wf)nt  to  be  swans,  and  Jiis  imps  become  full  grown 
fiends.  He  is  tlie  centre  of  the  universe.  What- 
ever he  is  engaged  in  becomes  supremely  importani 
because  of  its  relation  to  tiie  centre  of  the  cosmos. 
The  West  Loudon  Mission  is  "  the  most  important 
religious  movement  of  our  time,"  and  "every  great 
moral  issue  raises  "the  greatest  cri'^is of  tlii.-. genera 
tion. "  That  is,  however,  but  a  rhetorical  flaw  for 
which  allowance  can  be  made  without  detracting 
from  his  usefulness  and  sterling  (jualities.  No 
speaker  is  more  incisive,  more  telling,  than  he.  His 
limitations  help  him  as  much  as  his  (jualities,  to 
make  tlie  most  of  his  splendid  pugnacity.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  blessed  with  an  admirable  helpmeet  in 
the  jierson  of  his  wife.  What  he  would  have  been 
without  her,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  If  he  had 
been  a  celibate  friar,  he  would  have  been  a  very 
unlovely    person.     As    it    is,    he   could    do   with   a 


greater  infusion  of  the  feminine  element  with  ad- 
vantage. It  would  mellow  him  a  little,  and  broaden 
his  sympathies,  and  make  him  a  trifle  less  of  a  Day- 
of  Judgment  in-breeches.  Mr.  Price  Hughes  would, 
in  many  respects,  be  a  better  man  if  he  had  been  a 
worse  one.  There  is  a  difficulty  sometimes,  in  lis- 
tening to  him,  to  believe  that  he  has  been  in  all 
points  temjited  even  as  we  poor  sinners  in  the  gallery, 
and  there  are  few  of  us  who  have  not  wondered 
whether  we  could  ever  be  half  as  righteous  as  Mr. 
Price  Hughes  must  be,  for  it  to  be  possible  for  him 
to  say  many  of  the  things  he  feels  called  to  deliver. 
And  s(jiiietimes  the  weaker  brethren  have  been  known 
to  confess  the  sinful  regret  that  I\Ir.  Price  Hughes 
should  have  passed  through  life  so  far  without  ever 
getting  entangled  in  some  scandal  that  would  have 
given  a  more  sympathetic  insight  into  the  infinite 
complexity  of  human  character,  and  the  possibility 
of  much  that  is  noblest  being  held  in  combination 
with  much  that  is  basest  in  man.  All  lus  blacks 
are  black  and  very  black.  All  his  whites  are  re- 
splendent as  the  sunlit  snow.  The  grays  and  neutral 
tints  are  seldom  used.  V/e  are  all  veiw  glad  to  have 
Mr.  Price  Hughes  as  the  Prince  Rupert  in  the  fray, 
but  even  the  most  devoted  of  his  admirers  are  \\ell 
content  that  not  he,  but  Another,  will  occupy  the 
Great  White  Tliroue. 

Mr.  Price  Huglies  is  slim  and  tovigh,  canying 
more  ]>ounds'  ])ressure  of  nervous  energy  to  the 
square  inch  than  any  other  man  in  Methodism.  He 
is  alwaj's  on  the  pounce.  No  matter  what  subject 
he  may  have  intended  to  speak  about  on  Saturday, 
he  will  discard  it  on  Sunday  for  that  which  is  more 
up  to  date.  He  will  be  abreast  of  the  times,  whoever 
else  may  care  to  lag  behind.  He  is  possessed  by  the 
same  demon  of  restless  energy  which  forces  the  iiace 
of  the  German  emperor.  The  only  thing  impos- 
siljle  to  him  is  to  be  still.  He  must  be  up  and 
doing.  He  is  in  everything  that  is  going.  Preacher, 
lecturer,  agitator,  politician,  reformer,  newspaper 
editor, — he  has  a  hand  in  all  that  interests  his  fel- 
lowmen.  It  is  this  man,  with  nerves  of  steel  and 
muscles  of  whipcord,  that  created  the  West  London 
Mission.  The  West  London  Mission  is  in  its  essen- 
tial idea  an  attempt  to  apply  Christianity  to  the 
people.  It  is  a  resolute  and  reasoned  i>tf()rt  to 
make  what  Mr.  Plughes  calls  "the  Philanthropy  of 
God  "  visible  and  manifesi  to  the  children  of  men. 
And  the  first  thing  which  it  has  fountl  necessary  to 
do  in  order  to  give  Christians  a  free  hand  and  a 
free  chance  was  to  abandon  once  for  all  the  whole 
conventional  apparatus  of  sanctified  bricks  and 
mortar  which,  originally  invented  to  minister  to 
the  salvation  of  men,  has  become  a  great  moral 
ramjiart  dividing  God  from  man.  The  whole  work 
of  the  West  London  Jlission  is  done  outside  churi-li 
and  chapel  walls.  The  living  Church  gets  fossilized 
in  its  ecclesiastical  shell.  To  give  it  full  and  free 
life,  it  is  necessary  to  discard  all  that.  The  fields 
are  white  with  the  harvest,  but  if  the  reapers  prefer 
counting  and  recounting,  stocking,  ploughing,  and 
drying    the  sheaves  already   garnered,    the  crop   is 
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likely  to  be  left  uugathered.  So 
Mr.  Price  Hughes  conducts  his 
services  in  buildings  none  of 
which  are  (•onsecrated  to  Divine 
worship.  The  whole  work  of 
the  West  London  ^lission  is 
done  in  halls  which  are  secular. 
St.  James's  Hall,  Princes'  Hall, 
Wardour  Hall,  are  all  buildings 
where  political  meetings  are 
held,  where  concerts  are  given, 
and  where,  in  short,  men  and 
women  are  accustomed  to  as- 
semble on  the  week  day,  and 
where,  therefore,  they  have  no 
antecedent  prejudice  to  over- 
come when  they  are  asked  to 
worship  there  on  Sunday. 

The  central  idea  around  which 
all  the  work  of  the  Mission  has 
grown  up  is  that  of  a  living 
Clirist  working  through  those 
Avho  are  in  living  union  with 
Him  for  the  perfect  salvation 
of  the  whole  community.  Mr. 
Hughes,  although  a  Boanerges 
who  would  have  wielded  the 
sword  with  which  Peter  smote 
off  the  ear  of  the  Malchus,  is  de- 
voted to  St.  John.  It  is  the 
Christ  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
Avhom  he  preaches,  and  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  St.  John  as  re- 
corded both  in  the  Gospel  proper 
and  in  the  Epistles.  He  deals 
copiously  with  the  thunders  of 
the  law,  wielding  the  flaming 
bolts  of  blazing  indignation 
against  the  evil-doers,  but  he 
limits  iliose  anathemas  to  this 

side  of  the  grave.  In  his  presentation  of  Divine 
truth,  he  lays  all  the  more  stress  upon  the  love  and 
mercy  and  compassion  of  God  because  it  has  fallen 
to  him  to  deal  out  to  so' many  mundane  judgments 
upon  sin  and  uncleanness.  'The  terrors  of  the  law 
with  him  are  not  theoretically  but  practically  lim- 
ited to  the  affairs  of  time.  In  the  spiritual  realm, 
he  is  a  preacher  not  of  vengeance  but  of  love. 
"Knowing  the  love  of  God  that  is  in  Christ,  there- 
with we  persuade  men,"  is  his  rendering  of  the 
well-known  text.  Bishop  AVestcott,  through  his 
commentary  on  St.  John's  Epistles,  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  IMr.  Hughes's  life  and  teaching. 

Mr.  Price  Hughes  has  discarded  none  of  his  old 
formulas.  He  is  as  sound  in  the  faith  as  the  most 
exacting  stickler  for  orthodoxy  as  laid  down  in 
John  Weslej^'s  sermons  could  issue.  But  the  whole 
spirit  of  his  teaching  is  nineteenth  century,  and 
not  eighteenth.  With  him,  the  critical  decisive 
question  is  not  so  much  sorrow  for  sin  in  the  past 
or  acceptance  of  a  forensic  theory  of  justification  as 
a  safeguard  for  the  future  as  the  resolute  A\hole- 
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hearted  readiues.s  to  be  emptied  of  self,  and  to 
accept  Christ's  will  as  the  rule  and  law  of  life. 
Tlie  conflict  in  St.  James's  Hall  turns  upon  the  pos- 
session of  the  will  much  more  than  upon  the  emo- 
tions or  the  intellect.  Do  you  accept  Christ's  life 
and  teachings  as  the  law  of  your  life,  or  do  you 
not?  That  is  the  test.  If  you  do  make  that  sacri- 
fice of  your  will,  then  Christ  will  accept  you  as  you 
have  accepted  him.  and  enter  into  you  and  dwell 
in  you,  and  you  will  live  in  Soho  as  Jesus  would 
live  if  he  had  been  born  in  We.st  London  in  our 
days  instead  of  being  raised  in  Nazareth  in  the  days 
of  Tiberius.  To  that  end  everything  is  directed  — 
all  iireaching,  teaching,  visiting — to  remake  man  in 
the  image  of  God.  The  Sunday  services  in  St. 
Jameb's  Hall  are  held  morning  afternoon,  and 
night.  The  hall,  which  holds  2500  persons,  is 
always  crowded  afternoon  and  night.  The  morning 
service  is  usually  conducted  by  Mr.  Mark  Guy 
Pearse,  while  Mr.  Hughes  takes  the  afternoon  con 
ference  and  the  evening  service.  The  conference  in 
the  afternoon  is  devoted  to  a  lecture  on  the  topics 
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of  the  day  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Christian  con- 
science. These  discourses  are  less  systematic  than 
Dr.  Cook's  Monday  lectures  at  Boston.  They  rather 
resemble  his  preludes,  but  they  are  not  followed  by 
any  discussion.  The  "Conference"  is  rather  a  mis- 
nomer, and  Mr.  Price  Hughes  would  probably  find 
tliat  he  would  gain  power  if  he  allowed  half  an  hour 
for  discussion  at  the  close  of  each  discourse.  In 
the  evening,  the  hall  is  Usually  crowded  long  before 
the  service  begins,  and  the  overflow  often  overflows 
Princes'  Hall,  a  smaller  hall  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  service,  which  is  emphatically  a  popular  reli- 
gious, evangelistic  meeting,  is  attended  by  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women,  from  the  occa- 
sional duchess  to  the  costermonger.  The  singing, 
whicli  has  the  advantage  of  an  accompaniment  by  a 
fine  orchestral  baud,  is  hearty  and  congregational, 
and  the  whole  service  is  bright,  cheerful,  and  prac- 
tical. Tliere  is  an  amusing  story  told  of  a  French 
medical  man  at  the  recent  Hygienic  Congress,  who, 
finding  himself  bored  to  death  with  an  English  Sun- 
day, hailed  the  sound  of  the  fiddles  in  St.  James's 
HaU  as  indicating  the  welcome  distraction  of  a  pop- 
ular cafe  chantant.  So  convinced  was  he  that  he 
had  "  struck  oil "  that  when  the  "  Sisters  of  the  Peo- 
ple "  came  on  in  their  demure  garments  he  was 
sure  they  were  about  to  dance  a  can -can,  and  had 
only  assumed  the  dress  of  the  religieitse  in  order  to 
heighten  the  conti-ast.  He  was  soon  undeceived, 
and  remained  to  the  very  end,  full  of  wonderment 
at  this  religion — mystical,  but  without  mystifica- 
tion— which  afforded  the  only  entertainment  he 
could  find  in  all  London  on  Sunday.  The  service, 
although  free,  is  reverent,  and  the  whole  glows  with 
sustained  enthusiasm  for  souls.  At  the  close  of  the 
sermon,  those  who  are  willing  to  give  up  their  will 
for  Christ's  are  exhorted  to  rise  in  their  places,  and 
after  the  service,  they  ai'e  invited  to  the  inquiry 
rooms,  where  tlie  finishing  stroke  is  given  to  the 
work  of  tlie  day.  Mrs.  Price  Hughes  attends  to  the 
women  in  their  room,  while  the  male  inquirers  are 
looked  after  by  Mr.  Percy  W.  Bunting,  the  editor  of 
the  Contemporary  Review,  both,  of  course,  having 
as  many  assistants  as  they  need.  The  work  of  the 
Mission  in  the  incjuiry  rooms  has  been  much  blessed, 
and  hardly  a  week  passes  without  rejoicing  over 
wiany  remarkable  conversions. 

After  the  after- meeting,  the  service  in  St.  James's 
Hall  closes,  and  the  scene  then  shifts  to  Princes' 
Hall,  where  we  have  what  is  called  the  Social  Hour. 
In  London,  as  in  most  large  cities,  it  is  unfortu- 
nately the  case  that  there  is  no  place  but  the  streets 
for  many  thousands  of  shop  assistants,  who  ni'c  not 
expected  back  in  their  houses  of  business  until  ten 
o'clock  or  later.  Between  half -past  eight,  when  the 
service  ends,  there  is  an  hour  at  least  which  is  often 
spent  perforce  in  lounging  about  the  street.  In 
order  to  meet  the  want  of  this  class.  Princes'  Hall 
is  converted  into  a  kind  of  democratic  drawing- 
room.  The  seats  are  so  arranged  as  to  split  up  the 
company  into  a  ninnber  of  groups,  wliere  friends 
and  accjuaintances  gather  for  'ouversatiou.     Any  one 


can  attend,  and  use  the  hal.  as  a  common  drawing 
room.  At  nine,  tea  and  coffee  is  served  then  Mr. 
Hughes  and  Dr  Lunn  and  the  Sisters  will  come  in 
for  the  after  meeting,  and  there  is  a  friendly  inter 
change  of  greetings  and  of  news  At  half  past  nine, 
there  are  family  prayers,  brief  and  heartj'.  and  then 
the  services  for  the  day  are  over.  The  idea  of  the 
Social  Hour  is  an  admirable  one,  which  might  be 
realized  in  every  large  town  but  for  the  exceeding 
ingenuity  of  the  Evil  One,  who  has  contrived  to  do 
infinite  mischief  to  the  souls  of  men  by  persuading 
the  Christian  Church  that  there  issomethingdishon 
oringtoGod  and  to  Christ  by  utilizing  a  consecrated 
building  for  social  reunions  which  would  be  a 
help  and  a  stimulus  to  the  Divine  life.  It  is  a  good 
bargain  for  the  Devil,  by  which,  in  return  for  al- 
lowing the  sacred  edifice  to  be  used  ten  hours  out 
of  the  week  in  jirayer  and  praise  to  tlie  Saviour,  it 
is  guaranteed  for  the  remaining  134  liours  against 
being  used  for  the  service  of  man.  The  supersti- 
tion of  the  consecration  practically  stultifies  90  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  nominally  devoted  to  the  service 
of  Christ. 

Wardour  Hall  is,  however,  even  more  distinctively 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  mission  than  St. 
James's  Hall.  Wardour  Hall  stands  plump  in  the 
slums  of  Soho,  in  the  midst  of  a  gin  smitten,  pov- 
erty-stricken, rack  rented  population.  Tliis  is  the 
evangelistic  section  of  the  work,  and  is  even  more 
deserving  of  attention  than  the  Sunday  services 
in  St.  James's  Hall.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  re- 
markable man  of  the  name  of  Nix,  who  is  a  per 
feet  genius  in  the  way  of  discovering  fresh  methods 
of  conducting  the  spiritual  attack  ujKjn  material  evil 
Mr.  Nix  is  one  of  those  children  of  light  who  are  not 
above  taking  lessons  from  the  children  of  this  world. 
His  master  is  Chri.st,  but  his  schoolmasters  are 
the  publican,  the  theatrical  lessee,  and  the  showman. 
Placed  in  command  of  a  Mission  Hall  which  must 
attract  if  it  is  to  do  any  good  at  all,  Mr.  Nix, 
instead  of  endeavoring  to  invent  brand  new 
methods  of  attraction  out  of'  his  inner  consciousness, 
simply  sat  down  at  the  feet  of  those  who  had 
shown  by  practical  results  that  they  had  mastered 
tlie  secret.  In  other  words,  he  went  to  school  at 
the  tavern,  studied  what  constituted  the  drawing 
power  of  the  publican,  and  then  forthwith  made  it 
his  own.  He  was  of  course  debarred,  from  the 
outset,  from  employing  the  potent  poisons  of 
alcoholic  extraction,  but  he  substituted  the  spirit 
ual  for  the  spirituous,  and  then  set  himself  diligently 
to  go  "one  better"  than  the  publican  in  all  other 
respects.  Wanhnir  Hall,  as  yet,  has  not  been 
opened  every  day  of  the  Meek,  and  all  day  long 
That  will  come  hereafter.  But  so  far  as  it  is  open, 
it  competes  not  unsuccessfully  with  the  public-house 

To  begin  witli,   it   advertises — advertises  as  thea 
tres  advertise,  with  colored  posters,  often  copied  di 
rectly  from  theatrical  bills,  and  sometimes  specially 
designed   for   the  services      When   they   had   their 
fourteen    days'     mission    in    Princes'     Hall,     they 
couduited  a  jjcrsonal  house  to  house  canvass  tlirougli 
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the  West  End  of  London,  asking  the  residents  in  a 
hundred  streets  to  attend  the  services.  Artistic 
invitation  cards  were  distributed  by  Mrs.  Price 
Hughes  and  the  Sisters  to  the  fashionable  loungers 
in  Rotten  Row  on  Sunday  parade.  But  the  most  popvi- 
lar  method  of  advertising  the  Mission  was  a  magic 
lantern  erected  on  a  very  high  van,  with  a  screen 
six  feet  square,  on  which  were  thrown  by  limelight 
the  announcements  of  the  Mission  and  the  mis- 
sioners.  As  this  was  drawn  slowly  through  the 
crowded  streets,  it  attracted  immense  attention. 
Secondly,  they  employ  instrumental  music.  There 
is  a  brass  band  at  Wardour  Hall  which  is  quite 
independent  of  the  bands  of  St.  James's  and  Princes' 
Halls.  Nothing  is  more  distinctive  of  the  Mission 
than  the  reliance  which  it  places  on  music.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  eight  sections  of  the  musical  de- 
partment, which,  when  combined,  number  350  per- 
formers, including  120  instrumentalists.  There  is 
an  orchestral  band  numberng  an  average  Sunday 
evening  attendance  of  56,  which  plays  selections 
from  the  works  of  the  great  masters  before  the  ser- 
vice. A  military  band  leads  the  singing  at  the  af- 
ternoon conferences,  and  plays  half  an  hour  before 
service.  One  special  feature  of  the  musical  pro- 
gram is  the  Saturday  evening  concerts,  of  which 
thirty-five  are  given  every  year  by  the  orchestral 
band,  while  thrice  a  year,  concerts  are  given  in  St. 
James's  Hall.     This,  however,  is  by  the  way. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Nix  places  great  reliance  upon  the 
magic  lantern.  The  use  of  the  lantern  as  an  evan- 
gelical agency  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  "We  always 
have  a  great  crowd  when  we  have  the  magic  lan- 
tern, "  says  Mr.  Nix ;  "  the  place  has  always  been 
packed,  and  many  people  saved.  We  have  found  this 
the  best  way  to  fill  the  hall,  and  also  a  successful 
way  of  reaching  the  hearts  of  sinners.  The  people 
remember  the  pictures.  Don't  let  anybody  make 
a  mistake,  this  is  no  entertainment,  but  a  very  sol- 
emn service."  His  address  on  the  Prodigal  Son, 
illustrated  with  pictures  drawn  from  the  actual  life 
of  the  prodigal  of  to-day,  was  repeated  three  Sunday 
n4ghts  running  to  crowded  audiences,  who  were 
moved  to  tears,  and  many  of  whom  decided  to  begin 
an  altered  life.  Last  year,  besides  the  constant  use 
of  the  lantern  at  the  evangelistic  services,  they  had 
thirty-one  lantern  week-night  lectures  delivered 
at  Wardour  and  Cleveland  Halls.  The  program 
for  this  winter  includes  a  series  of  lantern  lectures, 
illustrating  the  lives  of  heroes  who  have  helped  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  City  of  God.  Each  hall 
has  a  complete  outfit  of  biunial  lantern,  limelight, 
and  screen. 

Fourthly,  Mr.  Nix  is  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  means  of  ministering  to  the  secular  social  needs 
of  the  community  in  the  midst  of  which  he  labors. 
They  have  beaten  the  publican's  Christmas  Goose 
Club  all  to  pieces.  A  publican  who  had  been  hit 
by  the  competition  said .  "  I  could  do  very  well 
with  the  old  religion  of  going  to  church,  but  this 
new  religion  of  pledges  and  goose  clubs,  and  slate 
clubs,  I  cannot  do  with.     It  will  soon  ruin  us  pub- 


licans. "  Last  year  they  had  650  members  in  their 
Goose  Club,  and  they  distribvited  among  them  at 
Christmas  1  ton  of  geese,  4  cwt.  of  turkey  and 
other  fowls,  and  half  a  ton  of  beef,  pork,  and  mut- 
ton. Their  Slate  Club,  an  annual  friendly  society, 
which  divides  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  wipes  the 
slate,  and  begins  again,  has  been  a  great  success. 
Last  year,  when  all  expenses  and  liabilities  had  been 
paid,  each  member  received  back  at  the  end  of  the 
year  as  much  as  he  had  paid  in.  Another  institu- 
tion is  the  Christmas  dinner  for  the  lonely.  Last 
Christmas  150  pei'sons  paid  2s.  6d.  for  a  Christmas 
dinner  at  Wardour  Hall,  where  they  had  music, 
mirth,  games,  stories,  and  a  rattling  good  Christmas 
dinner.  Considering  how  many  lonely  ones  there 
are  in  every  large  town  at  Christmas  time,  this 
instituticm  should  become  universal. 

Fifthly,  in  addition  to  their  self-helping  and  self- 
supporting  methods  of  work,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  directly  charitable  work.  This  may  be  divided. 
First,  thei'e  is  the  finding  of  work  for  the  workless, 
tools  for  those  who  cannot  get  started  because  their 
tools  are  in  the  pawnshop,  and  temporary  lodgings 
for  those  who  have  not  where  to  lay  their  head. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  John  Wesley's  original 
scheme.  It  is  as  yet  in  the  day  of  small  things. 
But  it  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  feeding  of  the  hungry.  Th^^re  is  the 
soup  kitchen  in  full  swing,  served  by  "real  gentle- 
men "  in  cooks'  costume,  which  has  enabled  them  to 
feed  many  hundreds  every  winter.  Thirdly,  there 
is  the  Christmas  dinner,  which  is  supplied  free  to 
about  1000  poor  people.  Fourthly,  there  is  a  Con- 
valescent Home  in  the  country,  to  which  over  200 
persons  are  sent  down  every  year.  All  this  is  free. 
It  is  a  home  to  which  the  sick  poor  are  sent  without 
charge ,  regardless  of  difl'ereuce  of  religious  faith. 
Fifthly,  there  is  a  Children's  Holiday  Home,  to 
which  poor  children  are  sent  down  to  enjoy  a  fort- 
night in  the  green  fields.  There  is  a  Medical  Mis- 
sion, which  I  mention  here  so  as  not  to  pass  it  by, 
but  I  give  a  better  account  of  it  under  the  head  of 
the  Sisterhood,  which  also  deals  with  nursing  and 
similar  subjects.  Sixthly,  a  Boy's  Club  has  been 
started,  where,  besides  being  taught  carpentering, 
the  lads  have  a  gymnasium,  reading-room,  games, 
and  niusic.  There  is  a  cricket  club  in  connection 
with  Wardour  Hall,  although  its  members  have  to 
go  far  afield  to  find  a  place  to  play  in.  Seventhly, 
temperance  work  is  constantly  going  on.  They  are 
constantly  taking  temperance  pledges.  The  "Help 
Myself  Society  "  flourishes,  and  their  Band  of  Hope, 
numbering  2000  members,  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Thrice  a  year  they  have  Drunkard "s  Dinner.  Three' 
hundred  are  invited.  No  one  is  asked  who  is  not 
found  in  the  streets  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  quite 
drunk.  That  is  the  only  qualification.  At  first 
they  found  them  at  their  doors.  Now  they  have  to 
hunt  for  them  further  off.  But  they  find  them,  and 
they  come;  some  abandon  their  drinking  there  and 
then.  Eighthly,  they  constantly  insist  upon  a  reli- 
gion of  personal  self-sacrifice,  and  of  personal  appeal 
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to  the  hearts  of  men.  Two  hundred  and  forty 
workers  are  planned  on  Sundays  to  different  branches 
of  ojien  air  work.  Street  preaching  is  constantly 
going  on,  and  the  services  in  Hyde  Park  are  very 
successful.  They  say  it  is  the  New  Religion  that  is 
being  preached.  "Not  going  to  church  and  saying 
prayers  or  singing  hymns,  but  living  Christ  like 
lives,  being  unselfish  ;  not  locjking  to  number  one 
as  to  the  joy  and  comfort  and  salvation  of  others. " 
There  is  a  prayer  meeting  at  eight  o'clock  every 
Sunday  morning,  which,  together  with  a  class  meet- 
ing, is  the  life  and  soul  of  Wardpur  Hall.  It  is 
taught  that  it  is  more  religious  to  spend  two  hours 
taking  an  invalid  in  a  bath  chair  in  the  Park  than 
to  spend  the  same  time  in  church  or  Mission  Hall, 
for  the  principle  is  that  the  service  of  man  is  the 
acceptable  worship  of  God.  Not  that  there  is  any 
blinking  of  the  necessity  of  spiritual  life  and  devo- 
tion to  God  and  His  Christ.  Mr.  Nix  has  a  class  of 
200  men,  and  he  is  as  enthusiastic  about  the  class 
meeting  as  the  highest  and  dryest  devotee  of  the 
old  school.  He  says  that  it  is  the  finest  institution 
for  keeping  Christians  together  in  the  organization 
of  any  clun-ch.  "  It  is  the  merriest,  the  jolliest,  the 
most  lively  and  helpful  n'leeting  I  go  to. "  Ninthly, 
they  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new  means 
of  attack.  They  are  free  from  red-tape,  and  they 
hate  old  ruts.  They  always  go  to  the  Derby,  and 
hold  a  prayer  meeting  on  the  race  course,  singing 
and  speaking,  and  welcoming  penitents,  even  while 
the  races  are  being  run.  "Go  to  those  who  need 
you  most "  is  their  motto,  and  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  get  at  them.  As  the  mountain  will  not 
go  to  Mohammed,  ]Mohammed  must  go  to  the  moun- 
tain, and  in  the  West  Loudon  Mission  we  see 
Mohammed  in  motion. 

So  much  for  Wardour  Hall,  and  its  related  Cleve- 
land Hall,  and  the  modes  and  methods  by  which  the 
Christians  at  work  there  try  to  minister  to  the  woes 
and  wants  of  the  least  of  Christ's  brethren.  I  must 
now  turn  to  the  other  great  division  of  the  work  of 
the  Mission,  wliich  is  relegated  to  the  Sisterhood. 

Mrs.  Price  Hughes  is  Sister  Superior.  Under  her 
are  several  ladies,  who  live  in  community  at  Kath- 
erine  House,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  destitute  and  the  sick.  Each  sister  has  a 
personal  talk  once  a  week  with  Mrs.  Price  Hughes. 
Two  of  them  are  constantly  in  attendance  at  all  ser- 
vices in  Wardour  and  Cleveland  Halls.  These 
Sisters  visit  the  poor  in  their  homes,  nurse  the 
sick,     and    look    after    the     children.     They    visit 


the  sick  in  the  hospital,  and  the  poor  in  the 
workhouses,  and  render  the  last  solemn  ser- 
vice to  the  dying.  Thej-  conduct  a  Creche  where 
working  mothers  can  leave  their  babies  during 
work  hours.  They  also  conduct  mothers'  meetings, 
devotional  classes,  open-air  meetings,  and  prayer 
meetings.  They  have  a  girls'  club,  a  band  of  hope, 
a  book  stall,  a  sewing  club,  and  a  stall  for  the  sale 
of  second-hand  garments.  They  conduct  relief  work, 
granting  loans,  providing  pensions,  and  affording 
temporaiy  relief.  This  is  done  in  connection  with 
the  Charity  Organization  Society.  They  conduct 
short  Saturday  afternoon  excursions  for  the  children 
in  the  slums  to  i:)laces  in  the  outskirts  where  tlie 
green  trees  grow  and  the  sky  is  free  from  smoke. 
They  visit  the  soldiers'  wives  in  barracks,  conduct 
a  mothers'  meeting  in  the  Soldiers'  Home,  and  it 
may  be  remarked  incidentally,  secure  the  attendance 
of  more  soldiers  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Sunday  evenings, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  church  or  chapel  in 
London.  They  have  a  registry  oflSce  for  helping 
girls  to  find  situations,  a  society  for  providing 
clothes  for  the  utterly  destitute.  Tlie  Medical  De- 
partment, which  is  worked  by  two  medical  men  who 
give  their  services  for  the  sake  of  the  cause,  has 
three  sisters  attached  to  it  as  nurses  of  the  sick 
They  have  a  dispensary  at  Lincoln  House,  where  the 
doctors  attend  on  certain  days,  and  prescribe  free 
exactly  as  they  do  for  their  private  patients.  This 
work  is  capable  of  great  development. 

This  is  but  a  rough  and  verj"-  imperfect  outline  of 
one  of  the  most  promising  developments  of  Christian 
activity  Avhich  the  old  country  has  to  report  to  the 
new.  It  follows  as  a  necessary  corollary  for  all  this 
helpful  secular  work  undertaken  in  a  religious  spirit 
that  the  foolish  old  superstition  entertained  by 
many  Wesleyans  of  the  old  schools,  that  it  was  a 
worldly  thing  to  take  an  interest  in  politics  is  fast 
dying  out.  Missions  founded  on  the  lines  of  this 
in  West  London  are  multiplying.  Everywhere  the 
Methodi.st  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  social 
reformer,  and  none  the  less  of  a  religious  force. 
We  are  seeing  everj"^  day  the  consequences  that  are 
resulting  from  the  advent  of  the  Methodist  in  [)oli 
tics.  He  is  a  good  man  whom  the  devil  would  glad 
ly  see  in  the  chapel  rather  than  in  the  ix)lliug- booth 
Methodists  are  beginning  to  find  that  out,  and  both 
in  nuinicipal  and  in  national  life  their  influence 
is  beginning  to  tell.  To  generalize  that  good  work 
throughout  the  world,  is  the  special  opportunity  of 
the  Ecumenical  Council  at  Washington. 


LIGHT  IN  THE   DARK  CONTINENT. 


In  America  we  sometimes 
criticise  severely  the  disi^o- 
sitionof  our  British  cousins 
to  monopolize  trade  and  to 
acquire  political  influence 
in  all  the  less  civilized  re- 
gions of  the  earth.  But  the 
English  occupation  of  an 
Asiatic  or  African  region, 
we  should  be  willing  to  con- 
fess, usually  promotes  in  the 
most  marked  degree  the 
peace,  domestic  order,  and 
social  advancement  of  the 
people.  In  Africa,  from  I 
Egypt  to  the  Cape,  British  * 
influence  is  fast  becoming 
the  chief  agency  of  progress. 
On  this  page  we  print  a 
sketch  of  the  magnificent 
church  that  Scottish  mis- 
sionaires  have  just  com 
pleted  far  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  at  Blantyre,  on  Lake  Nyassa 
old  exploring  ground.  It  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
church  building  on  the  Continent  of  Africa. 
And  we  also  add  an  interesting  group -photograph  of 
the  "South  African  Choir,"  a  company  of  native 
singers  from  the  southern  region  of  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent, who  are  just  now  attracting  tlie  most  friendly 
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attention  in  England,  and  whose  well-attended  con- 
certs will  earn  money  for  a  Technical  College  for 
colored  youths  in  the  Cape  Colony.  The  Choir  is  as 
vmique  in  its  way  as  was  the  first  company  of  "Jubi- 
lee Singers"  sent  out  by  Fisk  University,  Nashville. 
Its  members  are  Christianized  and  civilized,  and 
eager  for  the  uplifting  of  their  tribes. 
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JAMES     RUSSELL     LOWELL. 

A  COMPOSITE  CHARACTER  SKETCH, 

BY   PROFESSOR  J.   F.  JAMESON,  PROFESSOR   C.  T.  WINCHESTER,   PROFESSOR 
R.  D.  JONES,  MR.  RAYMOND   BLATHWAYT,  AND   MR.  W.  T.  STEAD. 

The  Review  of  Reviews — which  has  chosen  as  an  essential  part  of  its  plan  to  devote  much  attention  to 
the  personality  and  work  of  men  of  contemporary  note  and  influence — would  have  come  far  sliort  in  its 
estimate  of  the  timelj'  and  the  proportionate  if  it  liad  failed  to  give  prominence  in  its  pages  to  the  most 
eminent  American  who  has  lived  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century.  Lincoln,  Grant,  Lee,  Beecher,  Peter 
Cooper,  Horace  Greeley,  Wendell  Pliillips,  —these  were  all  typical  Americans,  individually  different  though 
they  were.  But  Lowell  was  as  truly  American  as  any  one  of  them,  and  as  truly  typical.  There  has  been 
produced  as  one  of  the  finer  outcomes  of  American  history  and  life  a  class  of  men  and  women  deeply 
rooted  in  the  early  American  stock  and  traditions,  imbued  with  the  strong  ethical  sense  of  New  England, 
possessed  of  the  refinement  of  the  best  American  training  and  education,  and  full  of  a  patriotism  somewhat 
inclined  to  be  solicitous  and  critical  rather  than  blindly  ardeat.  This  class  is  far  larger  in  America  than 
is  any  corresponding  class  in  any  other  country.  The  combination  of  high  intellectuality  with  great  moral 
consciousness  and  energy,  and  with  an  intensely  practical  patriotism,  produces  a  type  peculiarly  American. 
And  Mr.  Lowell  was  the  most  distinguished  representative  of  this  best  American  type.  It  has  been  tliought 
well  that  the  Review  should  employ  several  pens  to  portray  different  phases  of  his  life  and  character. 
Professor  Jameson,  of  Brown  University,  writes  with  keen  appreciation  and  sound  judgment  of  Lowell  as 
a  public  man  and  an  influence  in  American  affairs.  Professor  Winchester,  of  the  Wesleyan  University, 
whose  rare  literary  insight  needs  no  praise,  contributes  a  brief  study  of  Lowell  as  a  man  of  letters.  Pro- 
fessor Jones,  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  College,  writes  of  Lowell's  poetry  as  an  influence  in  the  training  of 
American  mind  and  character  in  the  public  schools.  Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt,  a  well-known  London  jour- 
nalist, who  has  very  lately  visited  this  country,  contributes  as  his  share  a  most  interesting  interview  with 
Lowell  at  Elmwood,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  Finally,  as  the  principal  paper  of  the  group,  Mr. 
W.  T  Stead,  editor  of  the  English  and  European  editions  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  writes  with  fer- 
vent admiration,  as  of  a  departed  guide  and  master,  concerning  Lowell  as  moral  teacher  and  i)rophet  of 
righteousness.  Mr.  Stead's  preference  for  Lowell  above  all  other  poets  of  this  age  has  long  been  weU 
known  to  all  his  friends  and  to  all  who  have  followed  his  journalistic  and  other  writing. 


I.— LOWELL  AND   PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

BY    PROFESSOR  J.    F.    JAMESON. 
The  late  Dr.  Mark  Pattison,  in  his  book  on  Milton,       Ode  at  the  Harvard  Commemoration  are  the  surest 


lamented  that,  during  the  many  years  intervening 
between  the  production  of  Lycidas  and  that  of  Par- 
adise Lost,  Milton  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted 
from  the  service  of  the  Muses  to  engage,  with  intense 
warmth  and  partisan  passion,  in  the  civil  conflicts 
of  the  time.  There  is  perhaps  a  general  feeling  that 
it  is  best  for  the  poet  to  keep  aloof,  in  serene  dis- 
engagement, from  the  heated  atmosphere  of  political 
strife, — that  the  poetic  gift  itself  is  likely  to  be 
impaired  if  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  ig- 
noble dust  of  party  warfare.  However  this  may  be, 
Lowell  is  a  shining  instance  to  the  contrary,  an  in- 
stance of  a  poet  whose  best  inspiration  was  derived 
from  passionate  interest  in  public  affairs.  Future 
generations  may  make  an  estimate  widely  different 
from  ours ;  but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  minds  of 
the  present  generation  the   Biglow  Pajjers  and  the 


foundations  of  Lowell's  poetic  fame,  and  both,  it 
will  be  observed,  were  inspired  by  intense  feeling 
for  great  national  interests  at  times  of  crisis.  He 
had,  moreover,  so  great  an  influence  upon  public 
opinion,  and  in  later  life  held  positions  of  such 
importance,  as  to  make  his  relation  to  public  affairs 
worthy  of  consideration  quite  apart  from  his  poetry. 
Public  spirit  was  the  natural  inheritance  of  the 
Lowells.  That  the  poet's  great-grandfather,  the 
Rev.  John  Lowell  of  Newburyport,  took  much  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  Province,  is  evinced  by 
the  titles  of  several  of  his  published  sermons,  such 
as  that  delivered  during  the  French  and  Indian  war 
"On  the  Advantages  of  God's  Presence  with  his 
People  in  an  Expedition  against  their  Enemies," 
which  may  fancifully  remind  us  of  the  Reverend 
Homer  Wilbur's  remarks  on  Birdofredum  Saw  in 's 
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first  letter  from  Mexico.  Tlie  grandfather,  Jolin 
Lowell,  prefigures  the  anti-slavery  poet  more  dis 
tinctly.  A  lawyer,  a  legislator,  and  a  distinguished 
judge,  he  took  an 'especial  pride  in  the  share  he  had 
had  in  placing  in  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  of 
1780  that  declaration  of  universal  freedom  and 
equality  which  he  and  others  regarded  as  effecting 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  the  public  prints  he 
offered  his  service  as  a  lawyer  to  any  person  held 
in  slavery  who  might  desire  to  avail  himself  of  this 
clause  i  his  interpretation  of  it  was  presently  sus- 
tained by  the  courts.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Low- 
ell, the  poet's  father,  was  a  public-spirited  pas 
tor  and  an  oiijioneut  of  slavery.  His  uncle,  John 
Lowell,  WHS  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Federalist 
pamphleteers  of  New  England.  Though  he  never 
took  public  office,  hardlj^  any  one  in  Massachusetts, 
after  the  death  of  Fisher  Ames,  had  greater  influ- 
ence than  he  in  the  councils  of  the  party.  It  is 
something  more  than  a  coincidence  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  his  nephew,  some  of  his  most  successful 
writings — such  as  the  pamjihlets,  "Peace  without 
Dishonor,  War  without  Hope, "and  "Mr,  Madi-son's 
War" — expressed  the  hearty  aversion  with  which 
New  England  men  regarded  a  war  which  elsewhere 
was  popular,  and  protested  against  the  actions  of  an 
administration  which  most  Americans  deemed  it 
their  patriotic  duty  to  support. 

The  first  poetical  venture  of  Lowell,  his  class 
poem  of  1838,  contained  not  a  few  youthful  sarcasms 
directed  against  Carlyle  and  his  Sartor  Resartus, 
Emerson,  the  transcendentalists,  the  abolitionists, 
the  ads^ocates  of  woman's  rights,  and  the  other  re- 
formers with  whom  the  period  abounded.  But  the 
satire  is  too  conventional  to  be  the  outcome  of  deep- 
seated  or  matvn-e  conviction,  and  in  a  very  few 
years,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Maria  White 
and  her  brilliant  and  ardent  young  friends,  Lowell 
found  himself  quite  won  over  to  the  party  of  the  re 
formers,  and  eagerly  participating  in  several  of  their 
movements. 

Most  prominent  among  the  causes  which  enlisted 
the  young  poet's  sympathies  was  that  of  the  aboli 
tionists.  In  his  first  volumes  of  poems  »vere  several 
in  which  anti  slavery  sentiments  found  warm  ex- 
pression. Such  were  the  "Present  Crisis  "  and  the 
lines  "  On  the  Capture  of  certain  Fugitive  Slaves  near 
Washington."  The  crisis  upon  which  the  former 
poem  was  written,  in  December,  1845,  was  that 
created  by  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Upon  this  fol- 
lowed the  series  of  disgraceful  aggressions  upon  a 
weaker  power  which  led  to  the  IMexican  AVar.  In 
New  England,  a  minority,  including  most  of  the 
Democratic  leaders,  approved  the  conduit  of  the 
administration  in  bringing  it  about.  The  Whigs 
disapproved  the  war  with  more  or  less  emphasis. 
The  abolitionists  loudly  expressed  their  horror  of  it. 
Such  was  the  political  situation,  when,  one  morning 
in  June,  1H4(),  there  appeared  \\\  the  Boston  Couriers 
"letter  from  Mr.  Ezekicl  Biglow  of  Jaalam,  enclosing 
a  poem  of  his  son,  Mr.  Hosea  Biglow. "  So  came  into 
the  world  that  inimitable  character,    shortly   to  be 


followed  b}'  the  Reverend  Homer  Wilbur  and  by 
Birdofredum  Sawin.  Like  a  Gieek  play,  the  drama 
rei^uired  but  these  three  persons ;  one  who  should 
represent  the  sterling  young  manhood  of  rural  New 
England,  one  who  should  represent  the  baser  sort, 
and  the  staid  clergyman  ^vhom  the  author  might  use 
as  the  mouthpiece  for  his  graver  words,  and  each 
endowed,  after  his  kind,  with  the  Yankee  shrewd- 
ness and  the  Yankee  humor. 

The  Biglow  Papers  may  be  considered  from  many 
points  of  view.  Thej'  are  an  invaluable  repertory 
of  Yankee  dialect  They  give  an  excellent  notion 
of  Yankee  character  and  of  Yankee  life  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  centuiy,  As  feats  of  versification,  they 
show  an  extraordinary  facility.  Their  wit  and 
humor  are  inexhaustible.  The  accompanying  prose 
is  often  quite  as  amusing  and  as  brilliant  as  the 
verse.  But,  above  all,  they  are  the  best  political 
satires  the  present  century  has  produced.  Indeed, 
the  poetry  of  the  Anti -Jacobin,  brilliant  as  it  is. 
is  decidedly  inferior  to  them  in  varietj'  and  range, 
and  we  should  have  to  go  back  to  Swift,  to  "Absa- 
lom and  Achitophel, "  and  to  "Hudibras,"  to  find 
their  equal.  Standing  aloof  from  both  the  great 
parties,  the  young  wit  wielded  a  free  hand.  The 
injustice  of  the  war,  the  pompous  humbug  with 
which  it  was  justified,  the  safe  truculence  of  editors, 
the  conscienceless  cynicism  of  practical  politicians, 
the  oracular  vagueness  of  candidates,  the  complais- 
ance <>f  "doughface"  congressmen,  were  all  exposed 
with  consummate  acuteness  and  wit  yet  with  the 
light  touch  and  the  genial  humor  that  can  alone 
enable  satiric  poetry  to  outlive  its  sting. 

No  doubt  injustice  was  done  to  both  persons  and 
parties  in  Mr  Biglow's  rustic  effusions.  John  P. 
RoV)inson,  General  Taylor,  and  the  Southern  senators 
were  not  as  foolish  or  as  bad  as  he  painted  them.  But 
this  is  an  incident  to  all  political  satire,  and  pos- 
terity will  not  be  misled  by  it.  No  one  imagines 
that  Dry  den's  mordant  description  of  Achitophel 
and  Zimri  are  final  portraits  of  Shaftesburj-  and 
Buckingham.  So,  in  future  generations,  our  histo- 
rians of  the  anti-slavery  contest,  though  they  will 
make  a  great  mistake  if  they  do  not  use  the  Biglow 
Papers,  will  not  be  likely  to  take  them  as  giving 
the  last  word  upon  the  matter.  But  with  all  their 
gain  in  perspective,  how  much  will  our  successors 
lose!  It  is  inconceivable  that  they  should  not  enjoy 
Mr.  Biglow,  but  can  he  possibly  be  enjoyed  so 
much  when  the  genuine  rural  Yankee  has  passed 
away,  by  readers  who  need  a  glossary  for  his  dia- 
lect and  foot-notes  for  his  allusions,  who  have  to  be 
told  who  "Guvener  B. "  and  "Gineral  C. "  were? 
What  will  they  make  of 


Resolves,  do  you  say,  o'  the  Springfield  Convention? 
Thot's  percisely  the  p'int  I  was  goin'  to  mention; 


of 


Wal,  it  does  seem  a  curus  way,  but  then  hooraw  fer 
Jackson ! 
It  must   be  right,    for  Caleb  sez   it's    reglar  Anglo- 
saxou ; 
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or  of 

D'  you  think  they'll  suck  me  in    to  jine  the  Buff'lo 

chaps,  an'  them 
Rank  infidels  that  go  agin  the  Scriptur'l  cus  o'  Shem? 

The  political  effect  of  the  publication  of  this  first 
series  of  the  Biglow  Pai)ers  was  immediate  and 
considerable.  In  Hosea  s  first  poem,  no  Massachu- 
setts man  not  wholly  given  over  to  pro-slavery  sym- 
pathies could  fail  to  be  stirred  by  such  moving  lines 
as 

Massachusetts,  God  forgive  her, 
She's  akueeliu'  with  the  rest, 
She  thet  ough'  to  ha'  clung  ferever 

In  her  grand  old  eagia-nest ; 
She  that  ough'  to  stand  so  fearless 

Wile  the  w  racks  are  round  her  hurled, 
Holdin'  up  a  beacon  peerless 
To  the  oppressed  of  all  the  world ! 

The  conviction,  openly  expressed,  that  it  were 
better  to  dissolve  the  Union  than  to  be  subservient 
to  the  power  of  slaverj',  the  sentiment  of  obedience 
to  a  higher  law  than  that  of  the  Constitution,  were 
far  from  winning  general  acceptance ;  but  tlie 
general  abhorrence  of  slavery  and  the  growing  dis- 
trust of  compromises  was  heightened,  and  the  pun- 
gent ridicule  of  opportunist  politicians  told  power- 
fully, especially  upon  the  minds  of  young  men.  In 
the  preface  to  the  collected  edition  of  the  second 
series,  Lowell  said  of  the  first,  "The  success  of  my 
experiment  soon  began  not  only  to  astonish  me, 
but  to  make  me  feel  the  responsibility  of  knowing 
that  I  held  in  my  hand  a  weapon,  instead  of  the 
mere  fencing-stick  I  had  supposed.  Very  far  from 
being  a  popular  author  under  my  own  name,  so  far, 
indeed,  as  to  be  almost  unread,  I  found  the  verses 
of  my  pseudonym  copied  everywhere ;  I  saw  them 
pinned  up  in  work-shops  ;  I  lieard  them  quoted  and 
their  authorship  debated  ;  I  once  even,  when  rumor 
had  at  length  caught  uj)  my  name  in  one  of  its 
eddies,  had  the  satisfaction  of  overhearing  it  dem- 
onstrated, in  the  pauses  of  a  concert,  that  /  was 
utterly  incompetent  to  have  written  anything  of  the 
kind. " 

Thirteen  years  intervened  between  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  series  and  the  beginning  of  the  second. 
During  the  interval,  Lowell  was  occupied  mainly 
as  professor  in  Harvard  College  and  as  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  His  academic  experience 
gave  him  that  facility  in  after-dinner  speaking 
which  in  his  public  career  proved  one  of  his  most 
useful  accomplishments.  Meanwhile,  it  did  not 
stifle  his  sympathetic  interest  in  Zekle  and  Huldy, 
nor  relax  his  kindly  investigations  of  Yankee  char- 
acter at  musters  and  at  cattle-shows.  That  his  mind 
was  still  racy  of  the  soil  was  made  plain  when,  in 
November,  1861,  the  Reverend  Homer  Wilbvu-  again 
sent  to  the  i^ress  a  letter  recently  received  from 
Birdofredum  Sawin. 

There  are  considerable  differences  of  tone  between 
the  first  series  of  Biglow  Papers  and  the  second. 
The  times  had  changed,  and  the  poet  had  changed 
with  them,  maturing  and  deepening,  while  contact 


with  men  and  the  sense  of  public  influence  increased 
the  determination  to  use  it  seriously.  So  when  Hosea 
and  his  friends  are  revived,  in  the  midst  of  a  war 
bej'ond  all  comparison  more  important  than  that 
with  Mexico,  while  there  is  abundance  of  fun  in 
what  they  say,  we  feel  that  the  strain'  is  of  a  higher 
mood.  The  e])igrams  have  greater  weight  and  more 
explosive  force.  The  arguments  are  filled  with  a 
more  severe  and  serious  energy.  The  awful  struggle 
and  the  great  cause,  which  turned  common  men  into 
heroic  patriots,  gave  the  mature  poet  inspiration  for 
passages  of  intense  and  sustained  feeling  such  as 
were  hardly  possible  to  the  gay  youth  of  twenty- 
seven.  It  followed  that  a  higher  poetic  tone  was  at 
times  attained,  which  has  given  us  some  tender  and 
pathetic  lines  in  memory  of  the  slain,  and  some  beau- 
tiful pastoral  passages  for  which  the  lover  of  rural 
New  England  must  always  be  grateful.  Withal  it 
is  to  be  i-emembered  that  in  this  second  series  Lowell 
found  himself  for  the  first  time  sustained  by  the 
consciousness  of  representing  the  general  opinion 
of  a  nation.  Of  those  who  read  and  admired  the 
crackling  epigrams  of  1847  and  1848,  only  a  minority 
agreed  with  the  political  opinions  of  the  writer.  In 
1862  he  had  with  him  the  warmest  feelings  of  mil- 
lions. When  Hosea,  in  the  verses  on  Mason  and 
Slidell,  represented  Jonathan  as  asking  John — 

Ef  /  turned  mad  dogs  loose,  John, 

On  yoxir  front-parlor  stairs. 
Would  it  jest  meet  your  views,  John, 

To  wait  an'  sue  their  heirs? 

when  lie  scornfully  inquired  in  IMarch  meeting, 

Who  cares  for  the  Resolves  of  '01, 

That  ti'ied  to  coax  an  airthquake  with  a  bun? — 

when  he  exclaimed : 

Here's  hell  broke  loose,  an'  we  lay  flat 
With  half  the  univarse  a-singein'. 

Till  Sen'tor  This  an'  Gov'nor  Thet 
Stop  squabbliu'  fer  the  gardiug-ingin ; 

or  when  the  poet  wrote,  thinking  of  his  three  dead 
nephews  ; 

Wut's  words  to  them  whose  faith  an'  truth 

On  War's  red  techstone  rang  true  metal. 
Who  ventered  life  an'  love  an'  youth 

For  the  gret  prize  o'  death  in  battle? 
To  him  who,  deadly  hurt,  ageu 

Flashed  on  afore  the  charge's  thunder, 
Tippin'  with  fire  the  bolt  of  men 

Thet  rived  the  Rebel  line  asunder? — 

he  knew  not  only  that  a  whole  nation  enjoyed  the 
humor  and  felt  the  pathos,  but  that  he  had  wnth 
them  that  common  bond  which  La?lius  describes 
as  the  crowning  felicity  of  friendship,  — idem  sentire 
de  repuhlica. 

Lowell's  politics  in  the  period  of  the  war  and  of 
reconstruction  were  the  politics  of  a  poet,  though 
of  a  shrewd  and  sensible  one.  He  disliked  compro- 
mises and  half-way  measures.  The  policy  he  ap- 
proved was  that  of  the  radicals.  In  the  article 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Aortli  American  Re- 
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view,  recently  reprinted  in  his  "Political  Essays, " 
one  sees  throughout  an  almost  complete  indiffer- 
ence to  the  legal  view  of  the  Constitution.  That  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  war  one  should  write  unjustly 
of  the  enemj'  was  only  natural.  One  sees,  too,  a 
strong  tendency  to  "make  points,"  to  attempt  to 
discomfit  the  adversary  by  minor  witticisms  which 
severer  judgment  would  omit,  and  somewhat  of  that 
excess  of  intellectual  dexterity  which,  from  the  Fed- 
eralist times  down,  has  been  a  leading  weakness  of 
the  political  writing  of  New  England.  Yet  poli- 
tical writing  marked  bj^  so  much  mental  power  and 
moral  elevation  deserved  great  influence  and  respect. 
Especially  may  we  be  thankful  for  his  essay  on  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  one  of  the  earliest  and  truest  estimates 
of  tlie  gentle  and  wise  shepherd  of  the  people,  warm 
in  its  appreciation  of  his  simple  manliness  and  in 
its  admiration  of  his  homespun  kingship. 

One  of  the  noblest  passages  in  the  Commemora- 
tion Ode  was  inspired  by  this  same  warm  feeling  of 
the  Harvard  professor  for  the  plain  backwoodsman, 

Tlie  kiudly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 

The  partisan  feeling  which  naturally  abounds  in 
tlie  articles  and  the  Biglow  Papers  is  wliolly  absent 
froni  the  Ode.  It  breathes  only  those  feelings  which 
one  would  wish  to  have  foremost  upon  the  solemn 
occasion  for  which  it  was  written,  and  whicli  one 
would  most  desire  to  have  recorded  as  the  best  of 
the  national  sentiments  at  the  close  of  a  great  his- 
toric conflict. 

Bow  down,  dear  Land,  for  thou  hast  fouud  release ! 
Thj-  God,  in  these  distempered  days. 
Hath  taught  thee  the  sure  wisdom  of  His  ways, 

And  through  thine  enemies  hath  wrought  thy  peace ! 

Deep  comprehension  of  the  greatness  of  the  strug- 
gle, magnanimity  in  victory,  the  solemn  memory 
of  tlie  dead,  admiration  of  their  heroic  valor  and  self- 
sacrifice,  and  the  lofty  patriotic  resolve  that  their 
death  shall  not  have  been  vain,  mark  the  Ode  as  the 
one  great  poem  which  the  war  evoked,  and  have 
made  it  a  source  of  patriotic  inspiration  to  many 
young  Americans. 

Lowell  did  not  deny  himself  to  the  more  prosaic 
tasks  which  were  left  for  public-spirited  men  after 
the  war.  From  the  pulpit  of  the  North  American 
Revieiv  he  pleaded  for  legislation  marked  by  fitting 
sobriety  and  fi"eed  from  the  tendency  to  haste  and 
recklessness  which  war  engenders.  He  advocated  a 
reconstruction  accompanied  by  conciliation,  and  the 
utilization  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  South.  He 
early  perceived  and  pointed  out  the  fundamental 
imjiortanceof  the  movement  in  favor  of  civil  service 
reform  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Jenckes.  In  June,  1877, 
he  was  for  the  first  time  called  into  the  career  of 
active  and  official  public  life,  by  President  Hayes. 
He  had  never  held  an  office,  though  the  Austrian  or 
Russian  mission  had  once  been  offered  him  in  Gen- 
eral Grant's  time.  He  now  accepted  tliat  to  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  succeeding,  by  a  singular  turn  of 


fortune,  the  same  confirmed  officeholder  whom  in 
the  first  Biglow  Papers  he  had  .satirized  under  the 
name  of  "Gineral  C. "  The  duties  of  the  Spanish 
mission  are  seldom  arduous.  Lowell  attended  to  the 
humdrum  business  of  the  office  assiduously  and  in- 
telligently, gracefully  represented  his  country  at  state 
functions,  and  occasionally  made  the  desert  of  the 
"  Dijilomatic  Correspondence "  blossom  as  the  rose 
with  the  witt3'  '•^'^^  picturesque  descriptions  of  such 
scenes  wliicli  he  sent  home  in  his  official  letters  to 
Secretary  Evarts.  Meantime,  while  the  minister  oc- 
cupied himself  with  the  port  regulations  of  Havana 
or  the  woes  of  the  owners  of  the  Ellen  Rizpah,  the 
poet  and  the  professor  of  belles  lettres  enjoyed  those 
literary  and  legendary  riclies  which  are  sujiposed  to 
com}iensate  Spain  for  the  loss  of  temporal  wealth. 

In  February,  1880,  Lowell  was  transferred  to  the 
position  of  envoy  to  Great  Britain.  The  post  was 
a  much  more  onerous  one  at  all  times.  Its  duties 
were  now  far  less  burdensome  than  those  which  had 
taxed  to  the  utmost  the  consummate  discretion  of 
Mr.  Adams;  but  they  received  a  temporary  accession 
through  the  Irish  troubles,  and  the  loud  demands 
Avhich  Irishmen  claiming  American  citizenship 
made  for  the  intervention  of  the  American  minister 
when  imprisoned  as  suspects.  The  minister,  in  one 
of  his  despatches,  described  verj-  neatly  the  source 
of  the  difficulty.  "Naturalized  Irishmen,"  he  said, 
"seem  entirely  to  misconceive  the  process  through 
which  they  have  passed  in  assuming  American  citi- 
zenship, looking  upon  themselves  as  Irishmen  who 
have  acquired  aright  to  American  protection,  rather 
than  as  Americans  who  have  renounced  a  claim  to 
Irish  nationality. "  That  the  minister  was  remiss  in 
attention  to  their  grievances  does  not  appear  from 
the  evidence,  nor  did  the  Secretary  of  State  express 
any  such  opinion.  But  the  complaints  of  the  sus- 
pects, couched  in  the  peculiar  rhetoric  of  their 
nation,  and  the  clamor  of  politicians  in  Congress, 
zealous  for  the  liberties  of  all  nations  represented  by 
numerous  voters  in  the  United  States,  made  his  path 
a  thorny  one.  He  had  also  the  usual  difficulties 
Avhich  come  to  our  ministers  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James  from  the  unchastened  social  ambitions  of 
many  Americans.  To  one  of  the  minor  infelicities 
of  the  position  he  wittily  alluded  in  one  of  his  de- 
spatches, that  arising  from  persons  engaged  in  the 
useless  pursuit  of  imaginary  fortunes  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. "They  might,"  he  said,  "as  well  seek  to  recover 
possession  of  a  castle  in  Spain  through  the  inter- 
vention of  our  minister  to  that  country  " 

But  for  all  these  things  there  was  ample  compensa- 
tion in  the  literary  and  social  triumplis  with  which 
his  official  career  in  Loudon  abounded.  Of  all  the 
literary  diplomats  whom  the  United  States  have 
honored  themsehes  by  sending  out  to  represent  them, 
none  has  ever  enjoyed  a  more  brilliant  reception. 
The  services  of  the  American  minister  were  in  con- 
stant demand  upon  occasions  requiring  literary  or 
commemorative  addresses.  He  responded  with  the 
best  efforts  of  a  singularly  cultivated  and  astonish- 
ingly fertile  mind  ;   and  America  was  proud  of  an 
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envoy  who  with  so  much  dignity  and  so  obvious 
success  represented  not  only  her  government,  but  the 
highest  achievements  of  her  civilization. 

There  were  those  who  believed,  or  affected  to  be 
lieve,  that  the  flatteries  of  the  aristocratic  and  liter- 
ary society  of  London  had  turned  the  poet's  head, 
and  alienated  him  from  sympathy  with  the  mass 
of  his  countrymen.  If  it  were  possible  to  suppose 
that  the  author  of  the  Biglow  Papers  and  the  essay 
on  Abraham  Lincoln  had  turned  snob,  a  sufficient 
answer  lay  in  the  address  on  Democracy,  which  he 
delivered  on  assuming  the  presidency  of  the  Birming- 
ham and  Midland  Institute,  in  October,  1884.  Never 
did  American  democracy  receive  a  better  defence. 
Defences  more  sweeping  it  may  often  have  had ;  it 
was  not  in  Lowell's  nature  to  indulge  in  uncritical 
laudation  of  all  the  traits  and  fruits  of  popular  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States.  But  with  a  wise  and 
temperate,  and  therefore  effective,  championship,  he 
set  forth  a  high  and  reasonable  faith  in  government 
by  the  people,  a  well-foi-tified  confidence  in  their 
good  sense  and  self  control.  It  was  such  a  defence 
as  should  be  made  in  behalf  of  a  democracy  no 
longer  callow^  and  vociferous,  but  adult,  mellowed 
by  time,  and  sobered  by  experience. 

In  1885  Lowell  returned  to  America.  During  the 
few  remaining  years  of  his  life  his  function  was  still 
largely  public  and  political.  The  foremost  man  of 
letters  in  America,  he  was  also  the  one  man   in 


America  whose  utterances  upon  la  havte  }3olitiqiie 
commanded  universal  attention.  This  was  his  pecu- 
liar province.  His  address  at  the  Harvard  Anniver- 
sary bore,  running  through  all  its  wise  thoughts 
upon  literatm-e  and  education,  the  sense  of  the  rela 
tion  of  such  an  institution  to  the  public  weal.  The 
later  address  on  "The  Place  of  the  Independent  in 
Politics  "  was  almost  wholly  occupied  with  the  higher 
problems  of  statesmanship,  with  non  partisan  plead- 
ing for  reform,  with  exhortation^-  to  a  robust  and 
lofty  patriotism,  actively  devoted  to  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth. 

It  is  difficult,  at  the  death  of  a  man  like  Lowell, 
not  to  reflect  with  some  anxiety  upon  the  present 
relations  of  literatm-e  and  the  national  life.  Our 
literature,  we  may  say,  while  it  grows  more  cosmo- 
politan becomes  less  inspiring  to  patriotism  ;  our  lit- 
erary class  gains  in  breadth,  but  is  likely  to  lose  in 
dignity  of  life  and  in  the  simple  and  manly  vir- 
tues appropriate  to  the  austere  youth  of  our  nation. 
Politics  seem  often  to  be  divorced  from  all  pursuit 
of  ideals,  and  politicians  contemptuously  averse  to 
taking  any  counsel  with  the  man  of  thought.  But 
the  noble  career  which  has  just  ended  may  make  us 
hopeful  that,  even  in  times  less  propitious  than  those 
of  his  prime,  the  finest  intelligence  and  the  most 
active  patriotism  may  be  found  united  ;  and  Lowell 
himself  would  be  the  first  to  bid  us  not  to  despair  of 
the  republic. 


II.— LOWELL  AS   MAN   OF  LETTERS. 

BY    PROFESSOR    C.  T.  WINCHESTER. 


By  the  death  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  America 
lost  her  foremost  man  of  letters.  It  will  hardly  be 
disputed  that  no  American  writer  has  shown  such 
variety  of  high  powers,  or  won  success  in  so  many 
forms  of  literary  effort.  He  combined  in  himself  those 
qualities  in  which  the  other  members  of  our  New 
England  group  of  writers  were  severally  deficient. 
He  had  more  virility  and  mass  than  Longfellow, 
homelier  philosophy,  and  more  musical  utterance 
than  Emerson,  finer  literary  sense  than  Whittier, 
warmer  human  sympathies  than  Hawthorne,  loftier 
and  more  serious  imagination  than  Holmes.  Both 
by  native  endowment  and  by  literary  training,  he 
was  a  broader,  more  symmetrical  man  than  either. 
He  was,  all  things  considered,  the  ripest  specimen 
of  American  culture. 

Indeed,  this  very  breadth  of  the  man  has  some 
what  obscured,  perhaps,  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  his  choicest  work.  He  did  so  many  things 
well  tliat  we  do  not  estimate  at  its  full  value  what 
he  did  best.  He  played  so  many  parts  credit- 
ably— satirist,  lyrist,  scholar,  critic,  teacher,  dip 
lomat — that  we  forget  how  subtle  was  the  wisdom 
and  how  rare  the  charm  of  those  writings  on  which 
his  fame  must  ultimately  rest.  For  a  man's  place 
in  literature  must  be  measured  by  his  best  woi-k  ; 
and  Lowell's  best  was  unsurpassed  by  anything 
America  has  yet  produced      We  have  no  satirical 


or  humorous  poetry  that  can  for  a  moment  be  com- 
pared with  the  Biglow  Papers  His  vers  de  societe 
at  its  best  is  as  good  as  that  of  Holmes,  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying  it  is  as  good  as  anything  of  the 
kind  between  Prior  and  Dobson ,  while  a  few  of  his 
lyrics  of  love  and  grief  have  a  pathetic  power  that 
Longfellow  never  attained  His  Commemoration 
Ode  is  the  one  great  classic  poem  produced  by  our 
Civil  War — incontestably  the  noblest  patriotic  verse 
ever  written  in  America.  And  as  to  his  critical 
work,  what  American  critic  has  shown  a  scholar- 
ship so  wide,  an  imagination  at  once  so  penetrating 
and  so  catholic,  and  a  style  so  rich  in  imaginative 
suggestion. 

Excellence  so  high  and  so  varied  implies  some- 
thing more  than  versatility  and  cultivation.  It  im- 
plies a  personality  of  remarkable  originative  power. 
For,  after  all,  in  literature  it  is  personality  that 
tells.  Learning,  culture,  industry  may  make  vol- 
umes, but  they  cannot  make  literatui-e.  The  book 
is  not  immortal  unless  the  man  is  in  it,  alive  for 
evermore.  Lowell's  writing  stands  this  test.  How- 
ever varied  its  themes,  it  is  still  the  utterance  of 
the  same  voice,  refined,  imaginative,  yet  always 
urgent  and  stimulating. 

At  the  root  of  this  personality  lay  a  deep  moral 
earnestness.  Mr.  Lowell  was  of  Puritan  descent ; 
and  though  the  training  of  three  generations  had 
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refined  all  Puritan  acerbity  and  nai-rowness  out  of 
him,  jet  the  aggressive  moral  temper  of  the  Puritan 
was  still  in  his  blood.  IIi:  was  always  the  man  of 
letters,  but  lie  was  never  content  to  be  merely  that. 
He  would  not  be  sliut  up  within  the  little  horizon 
of  purely  esthetic  interest  He  was  a  anan  of 
affairs,  with  a  broad  outlook  and  a  strenuous  con- 
cern for  all  the  largei  relations  of  men.  His  own 
ideals  were  rather  moral  than  merely  literary  ;  and 
all  his  best  writing,  in  poetry,  at  all  events,  has  a 
distinct  ethical  motive.  Even  in  his  literary  crit 
icism,  he  is  keenly  alive  to  ethical  values,  and 
there  is  alwaj's  an  especial  charm  in  such  of  his 
essays  as  are  concerned  largely  with  the  serious  re- 
lations of  literature  to  life. 

In  his  i)oetry  this  dominance  of  the  moral  instinct 
is  seen  most  clearly  from  fii-st  to  last  In  his  first 
thin  volume  of  verse  there  does  not  seem  to  us  now 
to  have  been  quite  so  remarkalile  poetic  promise  as 
his  earlj-  admirers  found  there.  It  shows  lively 
fancj-  and  delicate  sentiment ;  but  there  is  little 
piercing  imagination  or  forthright,  commanding 
utterance,  and  of  the  rich  vein  of  humor  to  be  dis 
closed  later  there  is  hardly  any  trace.  But  the  one 
thing  that  is  noticeable  in  this  earliest  verse  is  a 
certain  moral  austerity,  a  high  conception  of  the 
duty  of  the  poet,  as 

Ouo  to  bring  the  Maker's  name  to  light, 

To  be  the  voice  of  that  Ahnighty  speaking 
Which  every  age  demands  to  do  it  right. 

Seldom  does  a  yoimg  man  just  out  of  his  teens 
publish  a  volume  of  verse  containing  so  little  turbid 
passion,  and  concerned  so  little  with  the  sensuous 
charm  of  life.  The  best  thing  in  the  volume  is  a 
little  poent  entitled  "  My  Love, "  and  inspired,  as 
everybody  knew,  by  the  lady  whom  he  shortly  after 
married  There  is  not  a  thrill  of  earthly  passion  in 
it  it  is  a  hymn,  as  high  and  still  as  starlight.  Lowell 
was  one  of  the  earliest  admirers  of  Keats ;  but  he 
evidently  was  never  his  disciple.  He  never  shared 
Keats's  absorption  in  things  of  sense  or  Keats's  pas 
sionate  devotion  to  his  art  He  could  not  consent, 
as  Tennyson  did,  to  delay  for  ten  years  to  sing  of 
truth,  until  he  had  first  mastered  the  art  to  render 
beauty.  Wordsworth  was  the  poetic  teacher  to 
whom  he  migiit  seem  to  have  owed  most,  and  some 
of  his  early  verse,  like  the  lines  just  now  referred 
to,  is  quite  in  Wordsworth's  temper.  But  he  never 
had  Wordsworth's  high  simplicity  of  manner  or 
Wordsworth's  power  of  solitary  reflection  Unlike 
the  English  poet,  he  was  intimately  in  touch  with 
his  social  surroundings,  and  always  needed  some 
outside  impulse  of  sympathy  or  indignation  to  call 
out  his  best  powers  The  few  poems  in  his  first 
two  volumes  that  really  strike  fire  are  those  inspired 
by  the  anti  slavery  movement  The  stanzas  on 
"Freedom"  and  "  The  Present  Crisis, "  with  its  long 
leaping  metre,  though  occasioned  by  ])assiug  events, 
are  lasting  utterances  of  that  courage  which 

dares  to  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 


They  went  to  the  popular  heart,  and  lines  and 
phrases  from  them  have  taken  a  place  among  the 
heroic  watchwords  of  all  English  speaking  people. 

But  it  was  not  imtil  the  Mexican  war  that  Lowell 
really  heard  a  summons  to  his  genius.  Tiie  Biglow 
Papers  set  free  at  once  all  his  hitherto  unsuspected 
powers.  Their  immediate  influence  was  incalcu- 
lable. In  those  momentous  years  when  the  destiny 
of  the  country  was  deciding,  no  other  writing  did 
more  to  expose  the  arrogant  ambition  of  the  one 
side  and  the  selfish  and  truckling  subservience  of 
the  other.  And  when  the  inevitable  struggle  came 
at  last,  no  other  writing  did  more  to  fill  the  Northern 
heart  with  that  stern  resolve  that  endures  unto  the 
end.  Man}-  a  man  cannot  look  upon  some  of  tho,  e 
lines  to-day  without  recalling  the  thrill  of  solemn 
assent  he  gave,  when,  at  our  darkest  hour,  with 
firm-set  lip  and  eyes  bedimmed,  he  read  them  first. 

God  means  to  make  this  land,  John, 

Clear  thru  from  sea  to  sea, 
Believe  an'  understand,  John, 

The  '.oxAh  o'  beiu'  free. 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  "  I  guess, 

God's  price  is  high,"  sez  he; 
"But  nothin'  else  than  wut  He  sells 

Wears  long,  au'  thet  J.  B. 

May  laru,  like  you  an'  mel" 

But  the  Biglow  Papers  are  not  to  be  classed  with 
ephemeral  political  satire.  They  are  really  some 
thing  imique  in  English  poetry.  The  combination 
of  such  a  variety  of  high  poetic  qualities  in  humor- 
ous verse  is  unprecedented.  No  English  satiric  poe 
try  shows  anything  quite  like  it  To  a  satire  as 
caustic  as  Pope's  and  a  wit  as  dry  as  Butlers,  they 
unite  a  broad  and  mellow  humor,  bright  imagina- 
tion, delicate  sensibilities,  deep  pathos,  and  a  power 
of  stirring  lyric  appeal.  And  all  of  these  elements 
are  so  fused  in  the  fire  of  intense  personal  feeling 
that  they  never  seem  forced  or  discordant.  For  ex- 
ample, nothing  can  be  finer  in  its  v.aj'  than  the  de- 
scriptive passage  that  begins  the  "Sunthin'  in  the 
Pastoral  Line  " — the  bob  o  link  that 

Climbs  aginst  the  breeze  with  quiverin'  wiugs, 

Or,  giviu'  way  to't  in  a  mock  despair, 

Runs  down,  a  brook  o'  laughter,  thru  the  air; 

The  pines  that 

Mope  au"  sigli,  an'  sheer  yourfeelin'sso, — 
They  hesh  the  ground  beneath  so,  tu,  I  swan, 
yo^l  half-forgit  you^ve  got  a  body  on. 

But  this  description  slides  unaware  into  half  hu- 
morous reminiscence,  and  then  the  verse  slowly 
kindles,  to  end  with  that  outburst  of  noble  indig- 
nation,— 

God  hates  your  sneakin'  cretiirs  that  believe 
He'll  settle  things  they  run  away  an'  leave! 

The  Biglow  Papers  have  often  been  pronounced 
the  best  specimen  of  New  England  dialect  ever  writ- 
ten :  and  so  they  are.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  dia- 
lect that  they  render ;  it  is  the  whole  New  England 
character.  Here  is  the  living  Yankee,  talking  right 
on.     It  anuises  us,  now  and  tiien,  to   hear  our  Eng 
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lish  cousins  say  of  Mr  Lowell,  as  Professor  Dowden 
does,  for  instance,  that  he  "seems  an  English  poet 
who  has  become  a  naturalized  citzen  of  the  United 
States. "  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Lowell,  like  a  good 
many  otlier  excellent  Englishmen,  was  naturalized 
in  this  country  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  He  was  a  typical  New  Englauder— a  proof  of 
how  much  ripening  culture  the  Yankee  character 
can  take  without  losing  its  native  raciness  and 
flavor.  For  Hosea  Biglow  was  no  labored  dramatic 
study— his  other  name  was  Lowell.  The  dry  wag- 
gery, imperturbable  good  humor,  eye  for  homely 
out-of-door  beauty,  deep  but  shy  affections,  shrewd- 
ness and  resource,  tenacity  of  purpose,  dogged  sense 
of  justice,  insistence  on  moral  values— Lowell  had 
them  all.  And  his  verse,  truth  to  say,  however  re- 
fined and  imaginative,  never  seemed  so  apt  and 
spontaneous  as  wlien  it  slid  into  the  homely  phrase 
of  Biglow,  He  really  put  more  of  liimself  into 
these  Biglow  Papers  than  into  anything  else  he  ever 
wrote.  And  nothing  else  he  ever  w-rote  will  live 
so  long. 

In  his  later  verse  we  seldom  find  all  his  powers 
working  together  with  such  vigorous  consent.  Only 
once  again,  perhaps,  did  he  feel  a  poetic  impulse 
potent  enough  to  command  all  his  genius.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  criticise  the  great  Commemoration  Ode. 
Its  opening  stanzas  are,  it  may  be,  a  little  perfunc- 
tory ,  there  is  throughout  some  lack  of  perfect 
musical  quality.  But  surely  no  other  American 
poet  could  have  written  so  august  a  song  of  victory 
and  peace  In  the  best  strophes  some  solemn  truth 
lifts  its  head  in  every  line.  And  nothing  could  be 
nobler  in  tone.  The  struggle  and  grief,  the  memory 
of  our  great  dead  and  of  the  myriad  unlavirelled 
heroes,  all  blend  in  the  awful  and  sanctifying  joy 
of  a  nation's  triumph. 

Mr.  Lowell's  minor  poetry,  we  may  admit,  seldom 
shows  the  highest  reach  either  of  art  or  of  inspira- 
tion. Yet  it  is  never  flat  or  labored.  His  descrip- 
tive verse  is  invariably  fresli  and  true ;  he  never 
lost  the  youthful  thrill  at  being  out-of-door.  A  few 
poignant  lyrics  of  grief,  wrung  from  him  by  domes- 
tic sorrow— like  "  The  Changeling, "  "  Tlie  First  Snow 
Fall,"  "Auf  Wiedersehen — must  go  straight  to  the 
heart  of  every  man  who  has  known  love  and  loss. 
His  humor  is  never  long  absent  from  his  later  work  ; 
but  it  hardly  had  its  rights  again  after  he  had  fin- 
ished the  Biglow  Papers.  Poems  like  "  The  Courtin'  " 
— our  one  perfect  New  England  idjd — and  "Fitz 
Adam's  Story"  tantalize  us  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  might  have  carried  the  humor  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  Biglow  Papers  outside  the  field  of  satire, 
and  have  given  us  new  Canterbury  Tales  worthy  the 
old.  But  he  was  content,  for  the  most  part,  to  use  his 
humor  only  as  a  leaven  for  his  more  serious  work. 
Yet  even  so,  what  English  poet  of  the  past  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Burns  only  excepted,  can  show  a 
humor  so  mellow  and  so  subtly  in  accord  with  graver 
truth.  Only  rarely  does  his  humor  seem  a  little  out 
of  key  with  his  sentiment,  or  play  his  judgment 
false.     Always  coveting  the  homely  phrase  of  life, 


he  was  now  and  then  a  little  over- tolerant  of  liu- 
morousuncouthnessor  familiaritj'.  A  few  such  pas- 
sages of  ruder  sound  disturb  the  solemn  harmonies 
of  "The  Cathedral."  It  is,  of  course,  in  his  lighter 
colloquial  pieces,  like  "A  Familiar  Letter,"  or, 
"  Credidimus  Jovem  Regnare, "  that  liis  later  humor  is 
seen  at  its  best.  These  are  altogether  delightful  ■  not, 
perhaps,  as  witty  as  those  of  his  friend  Holmes,  but 
with  a  wider  play  of  fancy  and  a  graver  undertone 
of  sentiment.  They  are  among  the  best  specimens 
of  a  difficult  variety  of  verse,  too  rare  in  English. 

But,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  one  invariable 
characteristic  of  all  Lowell's  verse  is  a  certain  serious 
thoughtfulness.  This  always  redeems  it  from  com- 
monplace. Whatever  charm  you  may  find  or  miss 
in  it,  you  shall  always  find  a  truth.  The  truth,  it 
must  be  said,  is  not  always  transmuted  by  imagi- 
nation into  poetry.  For  Lowell's  imagination  is  of 
the  kind  that  illuminates  and  adorns  its  subject 
rather  than  pierces  to  the  heart  of  it.  A.lways  alert, 
it  was  sometimes  too  hospitable  to  vagrant  anal- 
ogies. And  thus,  while  he  could  command  a  ret- 
inue of  images  for  every  thought,  he  did  not  always 
give  us  the  forthright,  inevitable  one.  Indeed,  he 
sometimes  liked  his  image  the  better  the  more  re- 
mote it  was.  In  this  union  of  subtle  thought  and 
genuine  feeling  w^ith  (juaiut  or  ingenious  metaphor 
he  reminds  one  occasionally  (<f  the  early  seventeenth 
century  poets.  Lines  like  those  "  On  Burning  Some 
Old  Letters  "  might  almost  have  been  fathered  by 
that  prince  of  coucettists,  Donne — for  whom,  by  the 
way,  Lowell  always  had  a  liking. 

On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Lowell  will 
take  rank  with  the  two  great  English  poets  of  his 
generation.  Tliat  place  is  won  only  by  individual 
devotion  to  the  art ;  and  with  him  poetry  was  the 
utterance  of  fortunate  moments  rather  than  the 
passion  of  a  lifetime.  But  we  are  greatly  mistaken 
if  the  breadth  and  raciness  of  his  personality,  the 
thoughtful  elevation  of  his  verse,  its  frequent  bursts 
of  genuine  inspiration,  and  the  unique  quality  of 
some  of  its  best  specimens,  do  not  give  him  the 
foremost  place  among  American  poets  of  the  cen- 
tury. His  work,  moreover,  leaves  vipon  us  the  im- 
pression that  the  full  possibilities  of  his  genius  were 
never  realized  ;  or,  if  realized  at  all,  not  in  liis  poe- 
try, but  in  his  life.  He  obeyed  the  Injunction  of 
his  muse, — 

The  epic  of  a  man  rehearse, 

Be  something  better  than  thy  verse. 

Mr.  Lowell  had  the  first  two  requisites  of  a  good 
literary  critic, — wide  reading  in  the  great  literatures 
of  Europe,  and  a  quick  susceptibility  to  what  is 
best.  It  is  sometimes  urged  against  his  critical 
writing  that  it  is  too  efl'usive,  and  lacking  in  cool, 
judicial  quality.  In  this  resi)ect,  it  is  often  said, 
his  work  is  inferior  to  that  of  his  contemporary, 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  And  it  is  true  that  Mr. 
Lowell's  literary  criticism  usually  manifests  an  un- 
disguised personal  sympathy.  He  seems  intent  not 
so  much  to  judge  his  author  as  to  enjoy  him.     His 
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perception  is  keen  and  discriminating ;  but  he  is 
expressing  emotional  effects  ratlier  tlian  intellectual 
(luality.  Naturally,  therefore,  his  essays  are  some- 
times deficient  in  method.  He  is  prodigal  of  anal- 
ogy, allusion,  illustration.  Ilis  style  is  discursive, 
at  times  almost  collocjuial  ;  and  his  ))est  papers  are 
sprinkled  thickly  with  i)ithy  maxims  and  shrewd 
bits  of  practical  wisdom  often  only  incidentally  con- 
nected with  his  theme.  He  is  not  afraid  to  follow 
out  any  side  line  of  thought  that  his  subject  may 
suggest,  and  he  is  never  ver\'  careful  to  condense 
his  opinions  into  summary  critical  verdicts.  Per- 
haps he  nowhere  gives  hiuiself  fuller  swing  than  in- 
some  of  his  critical  papers.  Yet  that  man  must  be 
captious  indeed  who  could  object  to  writing  so 
wise,  witty,  and  gi-acious.  Nor  is  it  certain  that 
this  is  not,  after  all,  the  best  kind  of  literary  criti  ■ 
cism.  Mr.  Lowell  is  rendering  the  complex  total 
impression  made  upon  himself  by  Chaucer,  or  Car- 
lyle,  or  Dante.  And  what  better  service  can  the 
critic  do  for  as?  I  do  not  wish  the  critic  merely  to 
give  me  a  judicial  estimate  of  his  author  ;  I  wish 
him  to  introduce  me  to  that  author,  to  quicken  my 
feeling  of  what  is  essential  and  characteristic  in 
the  author's  work.  And  how^  shall  the  critic  do 
that  forme  so  well  as  by  lending  me  his  own  keener 
eye  and  more  vivid  imagination,  by  sharing  with 
me  his  own  deeper  literary  sympathies?  And,  as- 
suredly, neither  breadth  of  view  nor  breadth  of  man- 
ner can  be  anything  but  a  merit  in  the  literary 
critic.  Most  criticism  is  a  weariness,  it  is  so  tech- 
nical and  so  confined  in  its  outlook.  One  gets  im- 
patient at  liearing  it  asserted,  as  Mr.  Arnold  used  to 


assert,  that  the  critic  ought  to  withdraw  his  atten- 
tion from  practical  life  in  order  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  liis  judgment.  For  any  great  work  of 
literature  is  something  more  than  a  piece  of  art ;  it 
is  a  piece  of  life.  We  shall  not  appreciate  it  until 
we  can  feel  all  its  implications  and  take  all  its  sug- 
gestions ;  and  we  shall  be  best  helped  to  do  this  by 
that  critic  who  is  himself  in  touch  with  life  at  most 
points.  In  fact,  the  range  of  Lowell's  literary  per- 
ception was  wider  than  Arnold  s  If  lie  had  not 
Arnold's  nice  poise  of  judgment  he  saw  a  great 
writer's  work  in  more  relations,  and  he  could  ap- 
preciate a  greater  variety'  of  literary  effects.  His 
mind  was  broader  than  Arnold's,  and  open  on  more 
sides.  Nor  had  he  any  of  that  superior  niental  ex- 
clusiveness  which  narrowed  Arnold's  vision  and  not 
infrequentlj"  led  him,  in  literature  as  elsewhere,  to 
mistake  personal  prejudices  for  eternal  principles. 
In  genuine  catholicity'  of  taste,  we  venture  to  think, 
no  English  critic  of  the  past  half  century  has  sur- 
passed Mr.  Lowell.  Which  critic  of  them  all  could 
have  written  two  such  thoroughly  sympathetic  stud- 
ies on  men  world-wide  apart  in  temper,  as  Lowell's 
essay  on  Dryden  and  on  Dante?  And  if  his  writ- 
ing lacks  the  chasteness,  temperance,  and  balance  of 
such  a  master  of  style  as  Arnold,  we  shall  find  am- 
ple compensation  in  his  originality,  his  wealth  of 
imagination,  humor,  and  Avisdom.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  critic  can  so  captivate  by  the  {^liarm  of  a 
racy  personality,  while  at  the  same  time  lie  trans- 
fers to  us  so  completely  his  own  appreciation  of 
what  is  best  in  letters  He  is  all  the  better  critic 
that  he  is  still  the  poet  and  the  humorist. 


III.— LOWELL  AND  THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

BY    PROFESSOR    RICHARD    D.    JONES. 


The  permanency  of  Lowell's  fame  is  now  widely 
discussed.  In  this  connection  it  ought  tolje  remem- 
bered that  tlie  public  schools  are  an  important  factor 
in  determining  literary  immortality.  Literature  is 
no  longer  studied  by  studying  about  literature. 
"  The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume, "  and  the  way  to 
study  literature  is  to  study  literature.  It  is  the 
scientific  method  applied  to  letters.  Tlie  science 
student  studies  bugs,  not  about  bugs.  Not  simply 
for  a  term's  work  m  the  liigh  school,  but,  as  sup- 
plementary reading  or  otherwise,  from  the  lowest 
grades  until  the  completion  of  the  course  of  study, 
work  is  done,  in  our  best  schools,  in  mastering  the 
masterpieces  of  literature.  Nowhere  outside  of  the 
colleges  is  better  work  done  or  a  higher  grade  of 
reading  attempted.  The  young  people  in  the  high 
schools  do  some  serious,  consecutive,  effective  work 
on  the  masterpieces  of  literature — not  that  intellect- 
ual dissipation  which  passes  for  intellectual  activity 
in  the  novel  reading  of  later  years.  Most  young 
women  busy  with  life's  cares  and  i)leasures  must 
needs  confess  that  their  best  reading  was  done  in 
the  public  liigli  school. 

The  public  schools,  then,  must  be  counted  as  no 


unimportant  factor  in  perpetuating  literary  fame, 
especially  as  the  books  read  in  youth  are  never  for- 
gotten. "We  are  hardly  persuaded,"  says  Alcott, 
"  there  are  any  like  them,  any  equally  deserving  our 
affections. " 

The  schools  are  slow  in  adopting  an  author,  as 
they  do  not  attempt  the  literature  of  the  day.  But 
this  is  not  to  be  deplored.  The  books  that  deserve 
to  endure,  that  are  the  permanent  treasure  of  the 
race,  find  in  the  public  scliools  fresh  and  responsive 
young  hearts  who  will  keep  alive  throughout  life  a 
glow  of  affection  for  these  great  revelations,  "the 
eternal  record  of  eternal  truth,"  and  transmit  to 
posterity'  their  fame  with  increasing  lustre. 

Already  has  Lowell  found  a  place  in  the  public 
schools,  a  phice  whicli  will  become  more  bigh  and 
prominent  in  the  years  to  come.  This  I  believe  to 
be  a  certainty  from  the  place  alreadj^  accorded  to 
him  during  his  lifetime,  and  from  the  nature  of  his 
works.  Lowell  is  distinctively  a  character-forming 
poet.  The  ethical  element  is  strikingly  present;  the 
lesson,  thougli  not  i)ressed  to  weariness,  can  hardly 
be  missed  by  the  most  careless  reader.  The  source 
of   his    inspiration   and   his  power  is  his   spiritual 
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nature  and  his  convictions.  He  is  a  force  for  good, 
enriching,  enlightening,  and  elevating  the  mind  and 
heart 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  function  of 
poetry,  whether,  as  Edmund  Gosse  says,  a  poem 
must  be  judged  as  an  artistic  whole  rather  than  by 
its  spiritual  teaching ;  or  whether,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  says,  the  poetry  of  Byron  may  not  endure 
because  it  does  not  mean  enough.  But  Lowell's 
own  view,  given  in  his  discussion  of  Dante,  is  that 
the  "  Divine  Comedy"  is  a  great  jooem  because  it  "  aids 
Is  in  the  conduct  of  life  or  to  a  truer  interpretation  of 
it."  This  gives  the  source  of  his  own  power  and  the 
ground  for  believing  that  his  place  in  the  schools 
is  assured. 

No  iKjet  is  studied  as  a  whole  in  the  public  schools. 
Selections  are  published  adajjted  to  the  capacities  of 
the  various  grades  of  pupils.  Already  the  school 
readers  contain  for  the  younger  pupils  such  poems 
as  "The  First  Snow- Fall,"  "  The  Heritage, ""  On  the 
Death  of  a  Child. "  He  has  not,  so  often  as  Longfel- 
low, sung  a  message  so  simple  that  the  child  may  im- 
derstand.  In  his  poetry  there  is  more  of  the  intellect- 
ual element.  Therefore  it  is  in  the  high  school  espe- 
cially that  Lowell  will  be  best  appreciated.  His 
virility,  his  intellectual  force  and  grasp  of  thepro5- 
lems  of  life,  demand  some  degree  of  maturity.  But 
I  know  from  experience  in  the  class-room  how  satis- 
fj^iug  to  young  souls  is  his  discussion  and  solution  of 
these  problems. 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  is  a  character-forming 
poem  of  inestimable  value.  Carefully  read,  its  spirit 
absorbed,  it  makes  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  a  young 
student.  It  is,  primarily,  poetry  and  not  preaching. 
It  appeals  to  every  aesthetic  sense. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  this  poems  description  of 
the  day's  beauty? 

Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune. 

'Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue, — 
'Tis  the  natural  way  of  living. 

And  the  lesson  of  the  poem,  not  offensively  ob- 
truded, inferred  rather  than  stated,  how  it  rings  in 
the  hearts  of  the  young  until  absorbed  into  the  fibre 
of  their  bfeing. 

My  golden  spurs  now  bring  to  me. 
And  bring  to  me  my  richest  mail, 

For  to-morrow  I  go  over  land  and  sea 
In  search  of  the  Holy  Grail. 


Lauufal 
the 


higher 


the  maiden  knight,  began 
life,  his  search  for  the 


And  thus  Sir 
his  pursuit  of 
Holy  Grail. 

But  as  he  passed  over  the  drawbridge  he  flung 
with  loathing  in  his  heart  a  piece  of  gold  to  a  leper, 
who  refused  the  alms  given  in  scoi'n. 

He  gives  nothing  but  worthless  gold 
Who  gives  from  a  sense  of  duty. 


And  the  brave  young  knight  who  was  to  go  over 
land  and  sea  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail  had  yet  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  charity,  of  love  for  liis  kind. 

But  when  old  and  frail,  wronged  of  his  earldom, 

deep  in  his  soul  the  sign  he  wore. 
The  badge  of  the  suffering  and  the  poor. 

He  now  gave  of  his  crust  to  the  leper  with  love  in 
his  heart  for  his  suffering  fellow-man.  Then  he 
heard  the  words : 

Lo  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid ! 

In  many  climes,  without  avail, 

Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  GraU; 

Behold  it  is  here, — this  cup  which  thou 

Didst  fill  at  the  sti'eamlet  for  me  but  now; 

This  crust  is  my  body  broken  for  thee. 

This  water  His  blood  that  died  on  the  tree; 

The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed. 

In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need; 

Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, — 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare ; 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three, — 

Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me. 

This  is  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  brothei-hood 
of  man  expressed  in  terms  of  poetry.  And  I  have 
seen  the  countenance  glow  and  the  bosom  heave 
from  the  reading  of  this  exquisite  presentation  of 
this  great  truth. 

In  Lowell  this  chord  is  struck  again  and  again. 
The  brotherhood  of  man,  our  duty  to  God's  poor  and 
unfortunate,  is  the  deep  undertone  to  mucli  that 
he  wrote?  Lowell's  place  in  the  public  schools  is 
inevitable.  Literature  of  the  right  sort  is  now 
coniing  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  instruction  in  morals. 

There  is  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  young  man 
when  "  The  Present  Crisis"  is,  as  it  were,  a  voice  from 
on  high.  He  sees  the  world  torn  by  warring  fac- 
tions. Truth  seems  crushed  to  earth  and  wrong 
triumphant.  "Wickedness  sits  in  high  places,  and 
the  chosen  of  God  are  in  captivity.  Jim  Fiske 
dwells  in  a  marble  palace  on  Fifth  Avenue  and 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  lies  in  a  dungeon  cell. 
Then  he  reads : 

Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger;    history's  pages  but 

record 
One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness,  'twixt  old  systems  and 

the  Word ; 
Truth   forever  on  the  scaffold,    Wrong  forever   on  the 

throne, — 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and,  behind  the  dim 

unknown, 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above 

his  own. 

And  he  is  willing  to  wait  for  the  event. 

Or  he  is  hampei-ed  by  family  and  party  ties.  He 
seems  anchored  to  the  past.  His  father,  years  be- 
fore, passed  through  his  period  of  intellectual  fer- 
ment to  established  convictions,  and  now  his  views 
do  not  change.  But  a  new  generation  has  come 
vipon  the  scene  of  action  with  new  problems  to  solve. 
New  parties  arise  with  all  the  bitterness  of  party 
strife.     The  son  of  William  Lloyd   Garrison   is   in 
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politics  a  Democrat,  and  to  the  old  men  Chaos  seems 
come  again.  The  young  man  respects  his  father's 
I)()sitiou.  Proper  respect  for  his  father's  wish,  fealty 
to  his  father's  friends  and  his  own,  loyalty  to  family 
traditions,  and  ancestral  pride  seem  all  at  stake. 
But  the  young  man  is  irresistibly  drawn  to  the 
undaunted  few  whose  faces  are  turned  toward  the' 
rising  sun.  He  finds  a  solution  and  peace  in  that 
noble  stanza : 

New  occaKions  teach  new  duties:  Time  makes  ancient 
good  uncouth; 

They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  keep 
abreast  of  Truth; 

Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp  fires !  we  ourselves  must 
Pilgrims  be, 

Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly  through  the 
desperate  winter  sea. 

Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the  Past's  blood- 
rusted  key. 

And  he  himself  takes  up  the  burdens  of  life  assured 
that  upon  his  shoulders  rests  a  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  civilization  of  his  day  and  generation. 
A  strong  effort  is  now  made  in  the  public  schools 
to  teach  patriotism.  The  movement,  in  its  spirit 
and  force,  amounts  to  a  crusade.  What  a  glorious 
selection  for  this  purpose  is  Lowell's  "Commemora- 
tion Ode  !  "     I  can  think  of  no  greater  privilege  in  a 


teacher's  life  tlian  to  take  a  class  of  bright,  eager 
young  people  through  this  noble  ode.  I  should  have 
them  read  it  slowlj-,  dwell  upon  it,  engrave  it  on 
their  hearts  forever ! 

I  will  not  take  time  to  dLscuss  the  Biglow 
Papers  nor  "The  Cathedral,"  which  has  been  called 
"  the  crown  and  top  of  the  whole  temple  of  Ameri- 
can poesy, "  nor  other  great  messages  which  our  poet 
has  given  to  the  world.  I  do  not  attempt  to  auggest 
a  course  in  Lowell  for  the  schools,  but  simph*  to 
press  the  claims  of  tliis  great  American  poet  upon 
the  schools  of  America.  Here  is  great  thought  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  beauty.  Here  is  a  stimulating, 
vital  force  enriching  the  heart  and  instructing  the 
conscience.  Here  is  a  great  moral  reformer  whose 
message  is  set  to  nuisic.  Here  is  the  poet  who  is 
himself,  as  he  said  of  Dante,  "an  influence,  part  of 
the  soul's  resources  in  time  of  trouble.  '  Here  is 
the  American  gentleman  who  in  the  presence  of 
crowned  heads  and  princes  of  the  blood  could  so 
bravelj'  and  boldly  and  jet  so  courteously  assert  the 
loftj-  place  of  "Democracy  "  in  the  world "s  future. 

In  the  increasing  interest  which  the  public  schools 
are  taking  in  literature  as  the  best  unsectarian 
means  of  instruction  in  morals,  Lowell's  place  in 
their  curriculum  will  without  doubt  be  sure  and 
high. 


IV.— LOWELL'S   MESSAGE,    AND   HOW   IT   HELPED   ME. 

BY   W.    T.    STEAD. 

O  Lowell !  I  first  gave  to  thee 
My  boyhood's  love  aud  loyalty. 
My  youth  took  fire  at  thy  words, 
And  thou  my  manhood's  spirit  stirred 
To  lofty  faith  and  noble  trust. 

— MixoT  J.  Savage. 


When  James  Russell  Lowell  died,  on  August  12th, 
the  greatest  of  contemporary  Americans  passed  away. 

He  had  no  compeer  since  Emerson  died ;  he  has 
left  no  successor.  On  this  side  the  Atlantic  there 
still  linger  veterans  not  unequal  to  him  whom  we 
have  just  lost.  But  neither  on  one  side  of  the  At- 
lantic nor  on  the  other  is  there  any  poet  left  us  \.  xiose 
verse  is  instinct  with  .so  much  inspiration,  or  one 
who  has  in  him  so  much  of  the  seer  of  these  latter 
days. 

Out  rushed  his  song,  like  molten  iron  }i;]owing 
To  show  God  sitting  by  thehumblest  hearth. 

With  calmest  courage  he  was  ever  ready 
To  teach  that  action  was  the  birth  of  thought. 

And  s(-ill  his  deathless  words  of  light  are  swinmiing 
Serene  throughout  the  great  deep  infinite 

Of  human  soul,  unwaning  and  undimming. 
To  cheer  aud  guide  the  mariner  by  night. 

THE  MAN   AND  HIS  MESSAGE. 

It  is  idle  for  me  to  try  to  do  a  Character  Sketch 
of  such  a  man.  He  was  many  sided.  Those  who 
knew  him  intimately  have  written  nuuh.  and  will 
yet  write  more,  aix)ut   the   personal  cluuacteristics, 


about  his  genial  humor,  of  his  wide  and  varied  cul- 
ture, and  also,  no  doubt,about  iiis  after-dinner  speak 
ing,  and  his  services  as  diplomatist  at  Madrid  and  at 
London.  But  all  these  things  are  but  as  the  mere 
carving  on  the  pediment  of  the  Pharos  from  which 
streams  far  and  wide  over  the  troubled  aud  turbid 
waters  the  light  of  his  Divine  message.  This  man 
was  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
the  Milton  of  an  epoch  which  had  in  Lincoln  no 
unworthy  rejn-esentative  of  Oliver  Cronmell  Tiiat 
was  and  is  his  supreme  sig-nificance,  aud  it  would 
almost  sav(n-  of  the  profane  to  devote  this  article 
to  anything  but  a  humble  and  reverent  attempt  to 
explain,  so  far  as  I  can,  what  his  message  is  and 
wherein,  from  my  own  e.vperience,  consists  its  help- 
fulness to  the  present  generation. 

A   TRIBUTE  OF  GRATITUDE. 

In  what  I  write  there  is  an  autobiographic  note 
that  is  not  to  be  avoided,  for  this  article  is  simply 
the  fervent  outjiour ing  of  the  gratitude  of  one  among 
the  thousands  whom  he  has  helped— a  thanksgiving 
and  an  experience  rather  than  a  criticism  or  a  biogra- 
phy.    In  some  of  the  critical  moments  of  my  life  I 
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found  in  Lowell  help  such  as  I  found  in  none  other 
outside  Carlyle's  "Cromwell"  and  Holy  Writ.  And 
it  may  be  that  I  can  best  help  others  to  find  help 
there  by  telling  faithfully  and  gratefully  how  in 
Lowell's  verse  and  prose  I  found  that  whicli  I  sorely 
needed,  and  wliich  became  an  abiding  possession 
and  a  strength  for  evermore. 

I  was  little  more  than  a  boy  of  fifteen  when  first  I 
felt  the  inspiration  of  Lowell's  word.  In  those  days, 
which  seem  far  away  down  the  vista  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  I  chanced  at  a  country  house  upon  a  yellow - 
backed  shilling  edition  of  the  Biglow  Papers,  lying 
side  by  side  with  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  Artemus 
Ward,  as  a  specimen  of  American  humor.  But  it 
was  not  the  humor  of  the  delicious  verse  that  made 
a  dint  on  my  life.  In  those  days  the  ambitions  of 
my  boyhood  took  anything  but  a  journalistic  bent. 
My  father  used  sometimes  to  quote  Thomas  Binney's 
saying  that  if  the  Apostle  Paul  were  alive  to-day 
he  would  edit  a  daily  paper  ;  but  most  editors  seemed 
to  have  but  little  of  the  Pauline  inspiration,  and 
none  of  the  glowing  enthusiasm  of  humanity  calcu- 
lated to  kindle  the  imagination  or  stir  the  sympathy 
of  a  lad  full  of  day-dreams  from  the  poets  and  high 
imaginings  drawn  from  the  traditions  of  the  Puritan 
and  Covenanting  struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

I.  HIS  IDEAL- OF  JOURNALISM. 

It  was  not  till  several  years  later  that  I  ever  be- 
thought myself  of  journalism  as  a  profession  ;  but 
I  think  I  can  trace  the  first  set  of  my  mind  in  a 
journalistic  direction  to  reading  the  preface  to  the 
Pious  Editor's  Creed,  which,  as  many  of  my  readers 
may  never  have  seen  it,  I  make  no  scruple  about 
quoting  almost  entire. 

"I  know  of  no  so  responsible  position  as  that  of  the 
public  journalist.  The  editor  of  our  day  bears  the 
same  relation  to  his  time  that  a  clerk  bore  to  the  age 
before  the  invention  of  printing.  Indeed,  the  posi- 
tion which  he  holds  is  that  which  the  clergyman 
should  hold  even  now.  But  the  clergyman  chooses 
to  walk  off  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  world,  and  to 
throw  such  seed  as  he  has  clear  over  into  that  dark- 
ness which  he  calls  the  Next  Life.  As  if  next  did 
not  mean  nearest,  and  as  if  any  life  were  nearer 
tlian  that  immediately  present  one  which  boils  and 
eddies  all  around  him  at  the  caucus,  the  ratification 
meeting,  and  the  polls !  Who  taught  him  to  exhort 
men  to  prepare  for  eternity,  and  for  some  future  era 
of  which  the  present  forms  no  integral  part?  The 
furrow  which  Time  is  even  now  turning  runs  through 
the  Everlasting,  and  in  that  must  he  plant,  or  no- 
where. Yet  he  would  fain  believe  and  teach  that 
we  are  going  to  have  more  of  eternity  than  we  have 
now .  This  going  of  his  is  like  that  of  the  auctioneer, 
on  which  gone  follows  before  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  bid — in  which  manner,  not  tliree  months 
back,  1  lost  an  excellent  copy  of  Chappelow  on  Job. 
So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  preacher,  instead  of 
being  a  living  force,  has  faded  into  an  emblematic 
figure  at  christenings,  weddings,  and  funerals.  Or, 
if  he  exercises  any  other  function,  it  is  as  keeper  and 
feeder  of  certain  theologic  dogmas,  vvliich,  when 
occasion  offers,  he  unkennels  with  a  stahoy !  '  to  bark 
and  bite  as  tis  iheir  nature  to. '  whence  that  reproach 
of  odiiim  theologiCHin  has  arisen. 


"Meanwhile,  see  wliat  a  pulpit  the  editor  mounts 
daily,  sometimes  witli  a  congregation  of  fifty  tliou- 
sand  within  reach  of  his  voice,  and  never  so  much 
as  a  nodder,  even,  among  them.  And  from  what  a 
Bible  can  he  choose  his  text, — a  Bible  which  needs 
no  translation,  and  which  no  priestcraft  can  shut 
and  clasp  from  the  laity, — the  open  volume  of  the 
world,  upon  which,  with  a  pen  of  sunshine  or  de- 
stroying fire,  the  inspired  Present  is  even  now 
writing  the  annals  of  God  !  Methinks  the  editor  wlio 
should  understand  his  calling,  and  be  equal  thereto, 
would  truly  deserve  that  title  which  Homer  bestows 
upon  princes.  He  would  be  the  Moses  of  our  nine- 
teenth century  :  and  whereas  the  old  Sinai,  silent  now-, 
is  but  a  common  mountain  stared  at  by  the  elegant 
tourist  and  crawled  over  by  the  hammering  geolo- 
gist, he  must  find  bis  tables  of  tlie  new  law  here 
among  factories  and  cities  in  this  Wilderness  of  Sin 
(Numbers  xxxiii.  12)  called  Progress  of  Civilization, 
and  be  the  captain  of  our  Exodus  into  the  Canaan 
of  a  truer  social  order. " 

THE  ORIGIN  OF   "THE  NEW  JOURNALISM." 

I  feel  to-day,  as  I  transcribe  these  words,  as  if  all 
my  life  long,  ever  since  I  read  them,  I  had  been 
doing  but  little  else  but  trying  as  best  I  could  to 
circulate  and  propagate  the  ideas  contained  in  this 
preface.  All  that  is  real  and  true  in  what  Matthew 
Arnold  called  "the  New  Journalism,"  and  which 
he  said  I  had  invented,  is  there  in  germ.  That  great 
ideal  of  the  editor  as  "the  Captain  of  our  Exodus 
into  the  Canaan  of  a  truer  social  order"  still  glows 
like  a  pillar  of  fire  amid  the  midnight  gloom,  before 
the  journalists  of  the  world.  But,  alas  !  it  may  still 
be  asked,  as  it  was  when  the  Rev.  Homer  Wilbur 
preached  the  sermon  which  led  the  editor  of  the 
Jaalam  Independent  Blunderbuss  unaccountably  to 
absent  liimself  from  the  meeting-house,  of  tlie  thou- 
sands of  mutton-lovingshepherds  who  edit  our  news- 
papers, "How  many  have  even  the  dimmest  pei'cep- 
tion  of  their  immense  power,  and  the  duties  conse- 
quent thereon?  Here  and  there  haply  one.  Nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  labor  to  impress  upon  the 
people  the  great  principles  of  Tweedledum,  and  the 
other  nine  liundred  and  ninety-nine  preach  with  equal 
earnestness  the  gospel  according  to  Tweedledee. " 

HOW  I  FIRST  GOT  HIS  POEMS. 

It  was  three  or  four  years  before  I  again  felt  the 
kindling  touch  of  Mr.  Lowell's  genius.  Like  many 
other  youths  in  those  days,  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
competing  for  the  modest  prizes  offered  for  essays  in 
the  Boys'  Own  Magazine,  which  was  then  published 
by  S.  O.  Beeton.  I  wrote  several,  always  under  the 
name  of  W.  T.  Silcoates,  and  only  succeeded  once  in 
gaining  a  prize.  My  solitary  success  was  an  essay 
on  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  compiling  which  I  took  a 
great  deal  more  pains  than  in  writing  any  book  that  I 
have  since  published,  so  at  least  it  seems  to  me, 
looking  back  twenty  years  and  more,  and  I  certainly 
enjoyed  much  more  keenly  that  first  triumph  than 
any  literary  successes  achieved  in  later  years.  The 
prize  was  one  guinea,  which  had  to  be  taken 
out  in  books  published  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Boys'  Own  Magazine.  I  remember  as  well  as  if  it 
were  yesterday  carefully  going  through  the  little 
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catalogue  making  up  my  guinea's  worth,  and  after 
selecting  books  valued  at  twenty  shillings,  I  chose 
"the  Poetical  Works  of  James  Russell  Lowell"  to 
make  up  the  guinea.  That  little  volume,  with  its 
green  paper  cover,  lies  before  me  now,  thumbed 
almost  to  jiieces,  underscored,  and  marked  in  the 
margin  througliout,  and  inside  there  is  writceo, 
"ToW.  T.  Silcoates,  with  Mr.  Beeton's  best  wishes." 
It  was  one  of  "Beeton's  Companion  Poets, "  and  bore 
on  its  cover  "  Books  of  Worth. "  With  the  exception 
of  the  little  copj^  of  Thomas  Kempis,  which  General 
Gordon  gave  to  me  as  he  was  starting  for  Khartoum, 
it  is  the  most  precious  of  all  my  books.  It  has 
been  with  me  everywhere.  In  Russia,  in  Ireland,  in 
Rome,  in  prison,  it  has  been  a  constant  companion. 

II.     HIS    PASSION    FOR    HUMAN     BROTHERHOOD. 

That  little  book  reached  me  at  a  somewhat  critical 
time.  I  was  saturated  with  the  memories  of  the 
Puritans,  and  filled  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  un- 
worthiness  of  my  old  literary  ambitions.  My  health, 
impaired  by  over-study,  affected  my  eyes,  and  for 
some  terrible  months  I  was  haunted  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  possible  blindness.  I  had  to  give  up  read- 
ing at  night-time  and  in  the  train,  and  by  way  of 
occupation  I  committed  to  memory  long  screeds  of 
verse — Byron,  Longfellow,  Coleridge,  and  Campbell 
being  special  favorites.  All  chance  of  literary  suc- 
cess seemed  to  fade  and  disappear  with  my  dim- 
ming sight,  and  I  looked  out  on  life  in  a  sadder 
and  more  serious  mood  than  any  I  had  formerly 
entertained.  It  was  then  that  I  came  upon  Mr. 
Lowell's  little-known  poem,  "Extreme  Unction," 
which  I  find  marked  in  pencil, — "This  poem 
changed  my  life." 

Go !  leave  me,  Priest ;  my  soul  would  be 

Alone  with  the  consoler,  Death; 
Far  sadder  eyes  than  thine  will  see 

This  crumbling  clay  jneld  up  its  breath ; 
These  shrivelled  hands  have  deeper  stains 

Than  lioly  oil  can  cleanse  away, 
Hands  that  have  plucked  the  world's  coarse  gains 

As  erst  they  plucked  the  flowers  of  May. 

Call,  if  thou  canst,  to  these  gray  eyes 

Some  faith  from  youth's  traditions  wrung; 
This  fruitless  husk  which  dustward  dries 

Has  been  a  heart  once,  has  been  young ; 
On  this  bowed  head  the  awful  Past 

Once  laid  its  consecrating  hands; 
The  Future  in  its  purjxjse  vast 

Paused,  waiting  my  su{)reme  commands. 

But  look  I  whose  shadows  block  the  door? 

Who  are  those  two  that  stand  aloof? 
Seel  on  my  hands  this  freshening  gore 

Writes  o'er  again  its  crimson  proof ! 
My  look-for  death-bed  guests  are  met; 

There  my  dead  Youth  dotli  wring  its  hands, 
And  there,  with  eyes  that  goad  me  yet, 

The  gliost  of  n\y  Ideal  stands ! 

God  bends  from  out  the  deep  and  says, 

"  I  gave  thee  the  great  gift  of  life; 
Wast  thou  not  called  in  many  ways? 

Are  not  my  earth  and  heaven  at  strife? 


I  gave  thee  of  my  seed  to  sow, 

Bringest  thou  me  my  hundredfold?" 
Can  I  look  up  with  face  aglow, 

And  answer,  "  Father,  here  is  gold?" 

I  have  been  innocent;  God  knows 

When  first  this  wasted  life  began, 
Not  grape  with  grape  more  kindly  grows, 

Than  I  %vith  every  brother-man : 
Now  here  I  gasp;  what  lose  my  kind, 

"VVTien  this  fast  ebbing  breath  shall  part? 
What  bands  of  love  and  service  bind 

This  Ixnng  to  the  world's  sad  heart? 

Christ  still  was  wandering  o'er  the  earth 

Without  a  place  to  lay  his  head ; 
He  found  free  welcome  at  my  hearth. 

He  shared  my  cup  and  broke  my  bread : 
Now,  when  I  hear  those  steps  sublime, 

That  bring  the  other  world  to  this, 
My  snake-turned  nature,  sunk  in  slime, 

Starts  sideway  with  defiant  hiss. 

Upon  the  hour  when  I  was  born, 

God  said,  "Another  man  shall  be," 
And  the  great  Maker  did  not  scorn 

Out  of  Himself  to  fashion  me ; 
He  sunned  me  with  His  ripening  looks, 

And  Heaven's  rich  instincts  in  me  grew, 
As  effortless  as  woodland  nooks 

Send  violets  up  and  paint  them  blue. 

Yes,  I  who  now,  with  angry  tears. 

Am  exiled  back  to  brutish  clod, 
Have  borne  unquenched  for  four  score  years 

A  spark  of  the  eternal  God ; 
And  to  what  end?     How  yield  I  l)ack 

The  trust  for  such  high  uses  given? 
Heaven's  light  hath  but  revealed  a  track 

Whereby  to  crawl  away  from  heaven. 

Men  think  it  is  an  awful  sight 

To  see  a  soul  just  set  adrift 
On  that  drear  voyage  from  whose  night 

The  ominous  shadows  never  lift ; 
But  'tis  more  awful  to  behold 

A  helpless  infant  newly  born, 
Whose  little  hands  unconscious  hold 

The  keys  of  darkness  and  of  morn. 

Mine  held  them  once;  I  flung  away 

Those  keys  that  might  have  open  set 
The  golden  sluices  of  the  day. 

But  clutch  the  keys  of  darkness  yet ; 
I  hear  the  reapers  singing  go 

Into  God's  harvest;  I,  that  might 
1^'^itli  them  have  chosen,  here  below 

Grope  shuddering  at  the  gates  of  night. 

O  glorious  Youth,  that  once  wast  mine ! 

O  high  Ideal  i  all  in  vain 
Ye  enter  at  this  ruined  shrine 

Whence  worship  ne'er  shall  rise  again; 
The  bat  and  owl  inhabit  here, 

The  snake  nests  in  the  ilUir-stoue, 
The  sacred  vessels  moulder  near. 

The  image  of  the  God  is  gone. 

REPENTANCE   AND  REMORSE. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  fantastic  that  a  lad  of  eigh- 
teen should  have  appropriated  to  himself  the  re- 
proaches which  the  poet  placed  in  the  mouth  of  an 
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octogenarian.  Brit  youth  is  a  rare  self-torturer. 
Witli  my  enfeebled  health  and  failing  eyesight,  an 
oppressive  sense  of  having  lived  for  nij'self  and  my 
ovi-n  ambitious  day-dreams,  it  did  not  seem  unnat- 
ural then  ;  it  seemed  only  too  terribly  real.  I  don't 
think  any  four  lines  ever  printed  went  into  my  life 
so  deeply  as  these  : — 

Now  here  I  gasp;  what  lose  my  kind, 
When  this  fast-ebbing  breath  shall  part? 

What  bands  of  love  and  service  bind 
This  being  to  the  world's  sad  heart? 

These  questions  used  to  ring  in  my  ears  night  and 
day.  And  the  only  answer  that  came  was  Richard's 
bitter  death-cry — 

There  is  no  creature  loves  me, 
And  if  I  die  no  one  will  pity  me. 

All  this,  I  dare  say,  was  very  morbid.  Probably 
few  lads  of  eighteen  had  more  relatives  and  friends 
to  love  and  pity  him.  I  was  of  a  large  and  singu- 
larly united  family,  and  I  had  my  Sunday-school 
class  besides.  But  there  was  that  guilty  sense  of 
having  lived  for  myself,  of  having  had  my  ideal  of 
life  on  the  plane  of  personal  literary  success,  and  I 
felt  I  deserved  to  feel  all  that  Lowell's  octogenarian 
felt. 

INSPIRATION  AND  ItOPE. 

At  the  same  time  this  remorseful  horror  would 
sometimes  abate  somewhat,  probably  owing  to  oc- 
casional better  health,  and  then  an  immense  inspira- 
tion thrilled  me  from  the  lines  : — 

On  this  bowed  head  the  awful  Past 

Once  laid  its  consecrating  hands; 
The  Future  in  its  purpose  vast 

Paused,  waiting  my  supreme  commands. 

If  I  recovered  and  my  eyesight  did  not  fail,  per- 
haps, after  all,  I  might  yet  live  to  better  purpose. 
To  what  purpose?  The  answer  came  in  the  next 
verse — 

God  bends  from  out  the  deep,  and  says, 

"  I  gave  thee  the  great  gift  of  life ; 
Wast  thou  not  called  in  many  ways? 
Are  not  my  earth  and  heaven  at  strife?" 

The  idea  that  everything  wrong  in  the  world  was 
a  Divine  call  to  use  your  life  in  righting  it  sank 
deep  into  my  soul.  And  there,  in  the  darkness  and 
the  gloom  of  that  time  of  weakness  and  trial,  I  put 
away  from  me,  as  of  the  Evil  One,  all  dreams  of 
fame  and  the  literary  ambitions  on  which  I  had  fed 
my  boyhood,  and  resolutely  set  myself  there  and 
then  to  do  what  little  I  could,  where  I  was,  among 
those  who  surrounded  me,  to  fulfil  "  the  trust  for 
such  high  uses  given."  It  was  one  of  the  decisive 
moments  in  my  life.  Since  then  I  can  honestly  say 
that  I  have  never  regarded  literary  or  journalistic 
success  as  worth  a  sti-aw,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it 
enabled  me  to  strike  a  heavier  blow  in  the  cause  of 
those  for  whom  I  was  called  to  fight. 

A   PASSION   FOR   HELPFUL  FELLOWSHIP. 

The  yearning  for  helpful  fellowship  with  my  fel- 
lows grew  under  Lowell's   influence  to  control  my 


life  Living  in  a  village  where  you  knew  every  one, 
and  every  one  knew  you,  it  was  ahnost  with  a  sense 
of  positive  pain  I  would  find  myself  in  a  great  city, 
and  feel  that  of  all  the  hundred  thousands  around 
me  I  did  not  know  one.  To  meet  and  mingle  wnth 
hurrying  myriads  and  to  know  that  of  all  those 
multitudes  you  knew  none,  had  helped  none,  and 
that  not  a  human  being  cared  in  the  least  whether 
you  lived  or  died,  maddened  into  despair,  or  broke 
your  heart  in  solitude,  was  appalling  to  me.  There 
seemed  something  unnatural  about  it.  How  well  I 
remember,  night  after  night,  looking  down  from 
the  Manors  railway  station  over  the  house -crowded 
valley  at  the  base  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Newcastle, 
which  towered  above  them  all,  all  black  and  empty, 
like  the  vast  sepulchre  of  a  dead  God,  and  thinking 
that  behind  every  lighted  window  which  gleamed 
through  the  smoky  darkness  there  was  at  least  one 
human  being  whose  heart  was  full  of  all  the  tragedies 
of  love  and  hate,  of  life  and  death,  and  yet  between 
them  and  me  what  a  great  gulf  was  fixed?  How 
could  bands  of  love  and  service  be  woven  between 
these  innumerable  units  so  as  to  make  us  all  one 
brotherhood  once  more?  There  they  sat  by  lamp 
and  candle — so  near,  and  yet  in  all  the  realities  of 
their  existence  as  far  apart  as  the  fixed  stars.  And 
there  grew  up  in  me,  largely  under  Lowell's  influence 
a  feeling  as  if  there  was  something  that  blasphemed 
God  in  whatever  interposed  a  barrier  impeding  the 
free  flow  of  the  helpful  sympathy  and  confident 
intercourse  between  man  and  man. 

LIKE  THE  BLAST  OF  A  TRUMPET. 

But  how  could  anything  be  done?  It  w^as  hard  to 
say,  beyond  endeavoring,  each  in  his  own  sphere, 
to  be  as  helpful,  as  loving-kind,  and  as  sympathetic, 
as  he  knew  ho^v.  Yet,  how  trivial  seemed  every- 
thing you  could  do ;  how  infinitesimal  the  utmost 
that  any  individual  could  achieve.  But  when  in  this 
desponding  mood,  Lowell's  memorial  verses  to  W. 
Lloyd  Garrison  inspirited  me  as  with  the  blast  of  a 
trumpet : — 

In  a  small  chamber,  friendless  and  unseen, 
Toiled  o'er  his  types  one  poor,  unlearned  young  man, 

The  place  was  dark,  unfurnitured,  and  mean ; — 
Yet  there  the  freedom  of  a  race  began. 

Help  came  but  slowly ;  surely  no  man  yet 

Put  lever  to  the  heavy  woi-ld  with  less : 
What  need  of  help?     He  knew  how  types  were  set, 

He  had  a  dauntless  spirit,  and  a  press. 

Such  earnest  natures  are  the  fiery  pith, 
The  compact  nucleus,  round  which  systems  grow ! 

Mass  after  mass  becomes  inspired  therewith, 
And  whirls  impregnate  with  the  central  glow. 

O  Truth !  O  Freedom !  how  are  ye  still  bom 

In  the  rude  stable,  in  the  manger  nursed ! 
What  humble  hands  unbar  those  gates  of  morn 

Through  which  the  splendors  of  the  New  Day  burst? 

What !  shall  one  monk,  scarce  known  beyond  his  cell. 
Front  Rome's  far-reaching  bolts,  and  scorn  her  frown? 

Brave  Luther  answered  Yes:  that  thunder's  swell 
Rocked  Europe,  and  discharmed  the  triple  crown. 
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THE  REl^IEiV  OF  RE^/Eli'S. 


Whatever  can  be  known  of  earth  we  know. 
Sneered  Europe's  wise  men  in  their  snail-shells  curled; 

No !  said  one  man  in  Genoa,  and  that  No 
Out  of  the  dark  created  this  New  World. 

Who  is  it  will  not  dare  himself  to  trust? 

Who  is  it  hath  not  strength  to  stand  alone? 
Who  is  it  thwarts  and  bilks  the  inward  MUST? 

He  and  his  works,  like  sand,  from  earth  are  blown. 

Men  of  a  thousand  shifts  and  wiles,  look  here ! 

See  one  straightforward  conscience  put  in  pawn 
To  win  a  world ;  see  the  obedient  sphere 

By  bravery 's  simple  gravitation  drawn ! 

Shall  we  not  heed  the  lesson  taught  of  old. 

And  by  the  Present's  lips  repeated  still, 
In  our  own  single  manhood  to  be  bold, 

Fortressed  in  conscience  and  impregnable  will? 

We  stride  the  river  daily  at  its  spring. 
Nor,  in  our  childish  thoughtlessness,  foresee, 

What  myriad  vassal  streams  shall  tribute  bring, 
How  like  an  equal  it  shall  greet  the  sea. 

Oh,  small  beginnings,  ye  are  great  and  strong,  \ 

Based  on  a  faithful  heart  and  weariless  brain ! 

Te  build  the  future  fair,  ye  conquer  wrong, 
Ye  earn  the  crown,  and  wear  it  not  in  vain. 

Tliat  is  good,  healthy  teaching,  which  helped  to 
stiffen  the  backbone  and  encourage  one  to  perse- 
vere. It  is  also  a  stepping-stone  that  brings  us  into 
the  heart  of  the  great  abolitionist  campaign,  which 
practically  saved  the  soul  of  the  American  people. 

III.— THE  CHRISTIANITY  FOR  OUR  DAY. 

Mr.  Lowell  was  a  Puritan  by  heredity,  and  the 
moral  fervor  of  the  men  of  the  Mayflower  was 
wrought  into  the  utmost  fibre  of  his  being.  But 
his  Puritanism  vi'as  a  living  force  applied  to  the 
living  issues  of  to-day.  That  is  what  constitutes  his 
peculiar  helpfulness  to  the  present  generation.  There 
is  a  constant  tendency  in  creeds  to  petrify.  The  liv- 
ing faith  of  one  century  becomes  a  mere  sarcopha- 
gus in  the  next.  To  prevent  this  only  one  specific  is 
known  to  man,  and  that  is  to  be  constantly  in  cam- 
paign against  the  evils  of  the  world.  One  of  the 
great  uses  of  the  devil  is  to  keep  the  Church  from 
the  lethargy  that  ends  in  death.  If  there  is  but  a 
sufficiently  resolute  warfare  kept  up  against  the 
wrongs,  the  abuses,  and  the  miseries  of  the  world, 
the  living  Spirit  will  perpetuallj^  renew,  reshape, 
and  revolutionize  tlie  methods  adopted  to  achieve 
success.  The  Puritan  revolt  against  ritual,  the 
<5uaker  revolt  against  sacraments,  were  natural  and 
necessary.  But  the  same  law  of  combat  led  in  time 
to  a  revolt  against  the  worship  of  tlie  doctrine  of 
the  Puritans.  Men  are  always  prone  to  bow  down 
and  worship  their  nets  and  their  bows  and  their 
spears,  forgetting  that  they  were  fashioned  not  to 
be  worshipped  but  to  be  used.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  disrespectful  to  the  discarded  rite,  or  the  sup- 
pressed doctrines.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
they  are  false ;  it  is  only  obvi<nis  that  they  have  be 
come  obsolete.     To    hear    some    good    people   talk 


you  would  imagine  that  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
nounce the  inventor  of  the  bow  because  Armstrong 
forges  rifled  cannon.  The  bow  was  very  good  in 
its  day,  but  no  degree  of  respect  for  the  first  bowman 
would  justify  our  substituting  bows  and  arrows  for 
the  magazine  rifle. 

CHRISTIANITY  OUT  OF  GE.\R. 

Mr.  Lowell's  poems  are  all  instinct  with  lielp  in 
this  direction.  There  is  nothing  in  his  writings 
that  repudiates  or  disowns  any  of  the  vital  doctrines 
of  the  men  of  the  Mayflower.  He  reverences  his 
spiritual  aucestrj'.  But  he  refuses  in  his  own  phrase 
to  make  their  creed  his  jailer,  and  protests  against 
making 

Their  truth  our  falsehood,  thinking  that  hath  made  us  free, 
Hoarding  it  in  mouldy  pai'chuieuts,    ^^hile    our    tender 

spirits  flee. 
The  rude  grasp  of  that  great  Impulse  which  drove  them 

across  the  sea. 

The  great,  the  central  doctrine  of  the  Cliristiar  re- 
ligion, belief  in  Christ,  with  its  development  in  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  is  constantly  get- 
ting out  of  gear.  That  is  to  saj-,  it  is  under  the 
stress  of  circumstances  always  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  being  held  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  of  no 
effect  as-a  practical  motive  force  in  life.  Against 
this  falsification  of  Christ's  teaching  I  know  no 
more  effective,  no  more  inspiring  protest  than  is  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Lowell's  poetry. 

We  talk  glibly  about  slavery,  and  no  one  of  us  real- 
ize what  it  means.  But  if  we  want  to  understand 
the  extent  to  which  the  Christian  creeds,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Christian  Church,  have  been  harmon- 
ized with  the  most  damnable  negation  of  eveiy- 
thing  that  Christ  came  to  teach,  it  is  necessary  to 
recall  such  scenes  as  those  which  are  described  in  a 
little  book,  just  published  in  America,  by  tlie  Rev. 
Calvin  Fairbanks,  a  stout  old  Abolitionist,  who  for 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  passed  seven- 
teen years  in  jail,  where  he  received  no  less  than 
thirty-seven  thousand  lashes.  Every  one  sees  to-day 
that  the  doctrines  of  gi'ace,  of  the  atonement,  and 
of  justification  by  faith  had  got  sadly  out  of  gear 
before  slavery's  wrongs  could  be  perpetrated  in 
broad  daylight  in  a  Christian  land.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  as  soon  as  these  doctrines  get  out  of  gear, 
they  operate  absolutely  in  an  oi)i)osite  direction  to 
that  in  which  they  were  instituted  to  work.  It  is  not 
that  they  are  false.  They  are  only  applied  the  other 
way  on,  and  instead  of  acting  as  spui-s  to  urge  men 
to  redress  wrong,  thej'  act  as  opiates  to  their 
consciences,  and  hell  is  tolerated  on  earth  because 
Cluistians  imagine  that  they  have  secured  themselves 
against  hell  hereafter 

"GOD'S  NEW   MESSI-^H.  " 

Against  this  hideous  pei'vei^sion  of  God's  truth  Mr. 
Lowell  took  up  his  parable,  and  in  one  pregnant  line 
he  pierced  the  hollow  sham  of  a  Christianity  which 
maintaiuetl  such  horrors.  It  occurs  in  the  "Lines 
on  the  Present  Crisis"  : — 
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Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  de- 
cide 

In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood  for  the  good  or  evil 
side; 

Some  great  cause  God's  new  Messiah,  offering  each  the 
bloom  or  blight, 

Parts  the  goats  upon  the  ieft  hand,  and  the  sheep  upon 
the  right, 

And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twixt  that  darkness  and 
that  light. 

The  cnly  objection  to  make  to  this  verse  is  that 
the  choice  does  not  come  once  only.  It  is  of  con- 
stant recurrence.  Whenever  a  duty  is  shirked  there 
Christ  is  rejected.  Whenever  we  act  knowingly 
and  deliberately  as  we  know  that  Christ  would  not 
have  acted  had  he  been  in  our  circumstances,  then 
we  proclaim  our  disbelief  in  Him.  And  whenever 
we  refuse  to  tiy  to  remedy  wrongs  which  degrade 
our  brother  or  our  sister,  and  render  it  impossible 
for  them  to  lead  a  divine  or  even  a  decently  human 
life,  there  also  we  deny  Him,  and  crucify  him  again 
in  the  person  of  the  least  of  these  His  brethren. 

A  PREACHER  OF  THE  LIVING  CHRIST. 

It  was  in  thus  harmonizing  the  broadest  humani- 
tarianism  with  the  strictest  orthodox  theories  of  the 
Divine  mission  of  Christ  that  Mr.  Lowell  was  most 
helpful  to  me.  For  he  enabled  me  to  hitch  on  all 
that  was  best  and  noblest  in  human  endeavor  to  the 
old,  old  doctrine  of  Calvary.  He  has  been  and  long 
will  be  the  most  potent  preacher  of  the  living  Christ 
that  this  century  has  produced.  There  is  no  denial 
of  any  of  the  older  theories  of  the  atonement  in  its 
supernatural,  invisible  side.  There  is  no  question- 
ing of  the  sacraments.  They  are  all  left  just  where 
they  were.  But  the  test  is  supplied  with  loving  but 
unsparing  severity.  ''What  are  you  doing  with  the 
least  of  these  My  brethren?"  Doctrine,  ritual,  sacra- 
ment— all  these  may  be  unimpeachably  correct,  but 
if  these  little  ones  are  being  crucified,  what  does  it 
avail?  Nay,  worse  still,  if  they  were  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  are  being  made  again  in  the  image 
of  the  brute  and  the  fiend,  what  avails  it?  This  is 
admirably  put  in  Mr. Lowell's  "Parable;" 

Said  Christ  our  Lord,  "  I  will  go  and  see 
How  the  men,  My  brethren,  believe  in  Me." 
He  passed  not  again  through  the  gate  of  birth, 
But  made  himself  known  to  the  children  of  earth. 

Then  said  the  chief  priests,  and  rulers,  and  kings, 
"Behold,  now,  the  Giver  of  all  good  things; 
Go  to,  let  us  welcome  with  pomp  and  state 
Him  who  alone  is  mighty  and  gieat." 

With  carpets  of  gold  the  ground  they  spread 

Wherever  the  Son  of  Man  should  tread, 

And  in  palace-chambers  lofty  and  rare 

They  lodged  Him,  and  served  Him  with  kingly  fare. 

Great  organs  surged  through  arches  dim 
Their  jubilant  floods  in  praise  of  Him ; 
And  in  church,  and  palace,  and  judgment-hall. 
He  saw  His  image  high  over  all. 

But  still,  wherever  His  steps  they  led, 
The  Lord  in  sorrow  bent  down  His  head, 


And  from  under  the  heavy  foundation  stones 
The  Son  of  Mary  heai-d  bitter  groans. 

And  in  church,  and  palace,  and  judgment-hall 
He  marked  great  fissures  that  rent  the  wall. 
And  opened  wider  and  yet  more  wide 
As  the  living  foundation  heaved  and  sighed. 

"  Have  ye  founded  your  thrones  and  altars  then. 
On  the  bodies  and  souls  of  living  men? 
And  think  ye  that  building  shall  endure 
Which  shelters  the  noble  and  crushes  the  poor? 

"With  gates  of  silver  and  bars  of  gold 

Ye  have  fenced  My  sheep  from  their  Father's  fold; 

I  have  heard  the  dropping  of  their  tears 

In  heaven  these  eighteen  hundred  years." 

"  O  Lord  and  Master,  not  ours  the  guilt ; 
We  build  but  as  our  fathers  built ; 
Behold  Thine  images,  how  they  stand. 
Sovereign  and  sole,  through  all  our  land.  • 

"  Our  task  is  hard — with  sword  and  flame 
To  hold  Thine  earth  for  ever  the  same, 
And  with  sharp  crooks  of  steel  to  keep 
Still,  as  Thou  leftest  them,  Thy  sheep." 

Then  Christ  sought  out  an  artisan, 
A  low-browed,  stunted,  haggard  man. 
And  a  motherless  girl,  whose  fingers  thin 
Pushed  from  her  faintly  want  and  sin. 

These  set  He  in  the  midst  of  them. 
And  as  they  drew  back  their  garment -hem 
For  fear  of  defilement,  "Lo,  here,"  said  He, 
The  images  ye  have  made  of  Me !" 

SERVaNG  GOD  BY   HELPING  MAN. 

The  last  two  stanzas  are  texts  which  should  be 
preached  upon  in  everj^  pulpit  in  Christendom,  at 
least  on  one  stated  occasion  in  every  year.  But  their 
echo  should  never  be  absent  from  any  Christian 
congregation.  That  is  the  Christianity  that  is 
wanted  for  our  day,  for  every  day— a  Christianity 
that  re-fashions  the  character  of  the  individual  and 
makes  him  feel  and  see  in  every  departure  from  the 
Divine  ideal  in  his  fellow-man  or  woman  a  con- 
crete blasphemy  against  God  and  His  Christ.  The 
helping  of  man  is  the  best  serving  of  God. 

He's  true  to  God  who's  true  to  man;  whenever  wrong  is 

done 
To  the  humblest  and  the  weakest  'neath  the  all-beholding 

sun, 
That  wrong  is  also  done  to  us ;  and  they  are  slaves  most 

base 
Where  love  of  right  is  for  themselves  and  not  for  all  their 

race. 

It  is  the  constant  vibration  of  the  same  idea  in  all 
his  more  serious  verse  that  will  make  Lowell  the  poet- 
prophet  of  the  Christian  Democracy.  We  may  apply 
to  him  the  observation  he  applied  to  another  poet 
when  he  said  : — 

"  Wordsworth  was  not  a  great  artist  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  word,  neither  was  Isaiah ;  but  he  had 
the  gift,  in  some  respects  rare,  of  being  greatly  and 
suddenly  inspired." 

There  is  much  in  his  poetry  that  is  not  poetry  at 
all.     There  is  a  good  deal  of  his  artistic  work  which. 
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although  graceful  and  pretty,  is  mere  filigree  and 
polish.  The  real  abiding  power  which  dwelt  in 
him  when  he  was  "greatly  and  suddenly  inspired" 
lies  in  tliose  poems  where  lie  reveals  the  Christ  still 
wandering  among  men  seeking  to  help  and  to  save. 

THE  SEARCH   FOR  CHRIST. 

There  are  tXvo  other  poems  of  his  besides  the  Par- 
able which  exiH-ess  this  thought  very  clearly  and  beau- 
tifully. One  is  •' The  Search, "  the  other,  "The  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal."  In  "The  Search, "  Lowell  tells  us 
how  he  went  to  seek  for  Christ,  "  for  Christ,  I  said, 
is  King.''  He  searched  for  him  in  the  solitude  of 
nature,  and  found  Him  not,  and  then  'mid  power 
and  wealth  I  sought,  but  found  no  trace  of  Him. 
The  churches  had  become  the  mere  sepulchre  of  their 
risen  Lord,  and  divine  service  a  mere  formal  mus- 
tering as  for  roll-call  of  men  in  the  empty  tomb. 

And  all  the  costly  oflPerings  I  liad  brought 
"With  sudden  rust  and  mould  grew  dim : 

I  found  his  tomb,  indeed,  where,  by  their  laws, 
All  must  on  stated  days  themselves  imprison, 

Mocking  with  bread  a  dead  creed's  grinning  jaws. 
Witless  how  long  the  life  had  thence  arisen ; 

Due  sacrifice  to  this  they  set  apart, 

Prizing  it  more  than  Christ's  own  living  heart. 

The  poet-seeker  then  turned  to  the  heedless  city, 
w'.iere  he  came  led  by  fresh-trodden  prints  of  bare 
and  bleeding  feet,  and  found  his  quest. 

I  followed  where  they  led, 
And  in  a  hovel  rude, 
With  nought  to  fence  the  weather  from  his  head, 
The  King  I  sought  for  meekly  stood ; 
A  naked  hungry  child 
Clung  round  His  gracious  knee. 
And  a  poor  hunted  slave  looked  up  and  smiled 

To  bless  the  smile  that  set  him  free; 
New  miracles  I  saw  His  presence  do, — 

No  more  I  knew  the  hovel  bai-e  and  poor, 
The  gathered  chips  into  a  woodpde  grew, 

The  broken  morsel  swelled  to  goodly  store ; 
I  knelt  and  wept;  my  Christ  no  more  I  seek, 
His  throne  is  with  the  outcast  and  the  weak. 

THE  TRUE   VISION  OF  THE  HOLY  GR.\IL. 

In  the  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  a  longer  poem  which 
Lowell  is  said  to  have  dashed  off  in  a  kind  of  in- 
spired ecstacy  of  forty-eight  hours,  during  which 
the  subject  of  his  work  held  a  sort  of  spiritual 
possession  of  the  poet,  the  same  thought  is  worked 
out  more  fully.  The  poem  is  a  great  Christian  par- 
able, which  should  be  read  once  a  year  iu  all  the 
churches.  Sir  Launfal  was  a  knight  of  the  North 
Country,  who  made  a  vow  to  travel  over  sea  and 
laud  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail.  Before  he  departs 
he  sleeps,  and  in  the  dreams  of  the  night  he  sees 
a  vision  of  what  is  and  what  will  be.  As  from  the 
proudest  hall  iu  the  North  Countree  Sir  Laimfal 
flashed  forth  in  his  unscarred  mail,  he  saw  a  leper 
crouching  by  his  gate,  "who  begged  with  his  hand 
and  moaned  as  he  sate."  A  loathing  came  over  Sir 
Launfal  ;  for  this  man,  so  foul  autl  bent,  seemed  a 
blot  on  the  summer  morn.     "  So  he  tossed  him  a  piece 


of  gold  in  scorn. "  Years  seemed  to  pass  Sir  Laun- 
fal, old  and  gray,  returns  from  his  weary  quest,  to 
find  his  heir  installed  in  his  place.  The  seneschal 
rudely  turns  him  away  from  his  ovra  gate 

Little  he  recked  of  his  earldom's  loss, 

No  more  on  his  surcoat  was  blazoned  the  cross, 

But  deep  in  his  soul  the  sign  he  wore. 

The  badge  of  the  suffering  and  the  poor. 

As  Sir  Laimfal  sits  down  in  the  snow  outside  and' 
muses  of  summer  chimes,  he  hears  once  more  the 
leper's  voice,  "For  Christ's  sweet  sake.  I  beg  no 
alms. "  Sir  Launfal  tui-ns  to  the  sound  and  sees  again 
"the  gi-uesome  thing,"  the  leper  cowering  beside 
him  lone  and  white,  "as  the  ice  isles  of  the  northern 
seas,  in  the  desolate  horror  of  his  disease." 

And  Sir  Launfal  said,  "  I  behold  in  thee 

An  image  of  Him  who  died  on  the  tree ; 

Thou  also  hast  had  thy  crown  of  thorns — 

Thou  hast  also  had  the  world's  buffets  and  scorns — 

And  to  thy  life  were  not  denied 

The  wounds  in  the  hands  and  feet  and  side: 

Mild  Mary's  Son,  acknovdedge  me; 

Behold,  through  him,  I  give  to  thee !" 

So  he  parted  in  tw^ain  his  single  crust,  and  broke 
the  ice  on  the  streamlet's  brink,  and  gave  the  leper 
to  eat  and  drink.  Then  lo,  a  wondrous  transforma- 
tion ! 

As  Sir  Launfal  mused  with  a  do^^Ticast  face, 

A  light  shone  round  about  the  place ; 

The  leper  no  longer  crouched  at  his  side. 

But  stood  before  him  glorified, 

Shining  and  tall  and  fair  and  straight 

As  the  pillar  that  stood  by  the  Beautiful  Gate, — 

Himself  the  Gate  whereby  men  can 

Enter  the  temple  of  God  in  Man. 

And  the  voice  that  was  calmer  than  silence  said, 

*'  Lo,  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid ! 

In  many  climes  without  avail. 

Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  Grail; 

Behold,  it  is  here — this  cup  which  thou 

Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now ; 

This  crust  is  my  body  broken  for  thee, 

This  water  His  blood  that  died  on  the  tree; 

The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed, 

In  whatso  we  share  wth  another's  need; 

Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share — 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare; 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  thi'ee — 

Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor  and  me." 

The  sequel  tells  how  Sir  Launfal  woke  from  his 
dream  exclaiming  that  "  The  Grail  in  my  castle  here 
is  found."  His  armor  is  hung  up  on  the  wall,  and 
the  reign  of  an  ideal  socialism  is  established. 

The  meanest  serf  on  Sir  Launfal's  land 

Has  hall  and  bower  at  his  command. 

And  there's  no  poor  man  in  the  North  Coimtree 

But  is  lord  of  the  earldom  as  much  as  he. 

SPIRITUALIZING   THE  OLD  FORMULAS. 

This  method  of  interpreting  the  sacraments,  of 
sublimating  the  outward  and  visible  into  the  inner 
and  invisible,  is  scouted  by  many  on  the  same  gen- 
eral principles  that  the  Jews  in  the  Gospel  objected 
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to  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Lowell's  poems  are  full 
of  this  spiritualization  of  the  old  formulas.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  "All  Saints,''  new  style:— 

One  feast,  of  holy  days  the  crest, 

I,  though  no  Churchman,  love  to  keep, 
All-Saints, — the  uukuown  good  that  rest 

In  God's  still  memory  folded  deep; 
The  bravely  dumb  that  did  their  deed, 

And  scorned  to  blot  it  with  a  name, 
Men  of  the  plain  heroic  breed. 

That  loved  Heaven's  silence  more  than  fame. 

Such  lived  not  in  the  past  alone, 

But  thread  to-day  the  unheeding  street, 
And  stairs  to  Sin  and  Famine  known 

Sing  with  the  welcome  of  their  feet; 
The  den  they  enter  grows  a  shrine, 

The  grimy  sash  an  oriel  burns, 
Their  cup  of  water  warms  like  wine, 

Their  speech  is  filled  from  heavenly  urns. 

About  their  brows  to  me  appears 

An  aureole  traced  in  tenderest  light, 
The  rainbow-gleam  of  smiles  through  tears 

In  dying  eyes,  by  them  made  brigut, 
Of  souls  that  shivered  on  the  edge 

Of  that  chill  ford  repassed  no  more, 
And  in  their  mercy  felt  the  pledge 

And  sweetness  of  the  farther  shore. 

Like  unto  this  is  "Godminster  Chimes,"  in  which 
"The  ages  one  great  minster  seem  that  throbs  with 
praise  and  prayer  " 

All  the  way  trom  Calvary  down 

The  rarven  pavement  shows* 
Their  graves  who  won  the  martyr's  crown, 

And  safe  in  God  repose , 
The  saints  of  many  a  warring  creed. 

Who  now  in  heaven  have  learned, 
That  all  paths  to  the  Father  lead 

Where  Self  the  feet  have  spurned. 

Is  this  not  the  essential  principle  of  Christ's  Gos- 
pel, freed  from  the  confused  and  often  confusing 
tangle  of  many  dogmatic  theologies,  the  soul  alike 
of  the  Westminster  Confession,  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  the  Catholic  Missal? 

A  REAL  (JOSPEL  WITH   GRIP  IN  IT. 

The    usual    objection   made    to  these    sublimated 
essences  of  religious  belief  is  that  they  have  no  grip 
on    the    soul  and  heart  of  man,   that  they  are  as 
misty  as  they  are  ethereal,  and  that  they  are  a  mis 
erable  substitute  for  the  rugged  but  substantial  doc 
trines  of  the  orthodox  creeds      But  is  this  so?    Has 
not  the  Gospel  according  to  Lowell  a  closer  grip  on 
the  heart,  a  more  close,  realizing  sense  of  the  im 
manence  of  God  and  the  presence  of  Christ,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  than  the  older 
creeds  which,  as  they  have  too  often  been  taught, 
made  Christianity  consist  primarily   in  the  utter 
ance  of  theological  shibboleths,  the  performance  of 
certain  rites,  or  the  conscious  acceptance  of  a  plan 
of  salvation?     I   have    no    quarrel    with   the  older 
creeds     They  served  their  turn  and  contain  no  doubt 
much  saving  truth.     But  if  you  trj-  to  save  the  soul 


of  one  of  your  skeptical  friends  bj-  bringing  him  to 
Christ,  you  will  probablj"  find  you  can  get  more 
directly  at  your  object  by  the  way  of  Lowell  than  by 
way  of  Calvin  or  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

It  is  not  orthodox  !  Perhaps.  But  is  that  not  an 
argument  in  its  favor?  There  is  more  truth  than  is 
generally  recognized  in  the  jesting  couplet  about 
Theodore  Parker — 

He's  seized  the  idea— by  his  martyrdom  fired — 
That  all  men — not  orthodox — may  be  inspired. 

Mr.  Lowell  was  never  weary  of  satirizing  the  com- 
placent conceit  of  those  who  "think  the  great  God 
is  theirs  alone"  ;  nor  would  he  ever  listen  patiently 
to  those  who  declare  that  the  Good  Shepherd  is  more 
careful  for  the  fashion  of  His  crook  than  for  the 
salvation  of  His  flock. 

HIS   PROTEST  AGAINST    IRRELIGION. 

But  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  great  services 
rendered  to  mankind  by  the  narrowest  and  most  in 
tolerant  of  the  churches.  No  man  ever  paid  a  more 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  Puritans. 
On  one  occasion  the  newspapers  reported  an  outburst 
of  his,  provoked  by  the  disdainful  tone  in  which 
some  agnostics  of  the  sniffingly  superior  school  had 
alluded  to  Christianity,  which  shows  how  far  he 
was  from  sharing  the  supercilious  attitude  of  many 
modern  Liberal  thinkers.  The  report  says  that  after 
listening  with  some  indignation  to  the  sneers  of  the 
scorners,  Mr.  Lowell  rose  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"The  worst  kind  of  religion  is  no  religion  at  all, 
and  these  men,  living  m  ease  and  luxury,  indulg 
ing  themselves  in  the  amusement  of  going  witiiout 
a  religion,  may  be  thankful  that  they  live  in  lands 
where  the  gospel  they  neglect  has  tamed  the  beast- 
liness and  ferocity  of  the  men  who,  but  for  Christi- 
anity, might  long  ago  have  eaten  their  carcasses 
like  the  South  Sea.  Islanders,  or  cut  off  their  heads 
and  tanned  their  hides  like  the  monsters  of  the 
French  Revolution.  When  the  microscopic  search 
of  skepticism,  which  has  hunted  the  heavens  and 
sounded  the  seas  to  disprove  the  existence  of  a 
Creator,  has  turned  its  attention  to  htiman  society, 
and  has  found  a  place  on  th's  planet  ten  miles  square 
where  a  decent  man  may  live  in  decency,  comfort, 
and  security,  supporting  and  educating  his  children 
unspoiled  and  unpolluted — a  place  where  age  is 
reverenced,  infancy  respected,  manhood  respected, 
womanhood  honored,  and  human  life  held  in  due 
regard — when  skeptics  can  find  such  a  place  ten  miles 
square  on  this  globe,  where  the  gospel  has  not  gone, 
and  cleared  the  way  and  laid  the  foundations  and 
made  decency  and  security  possible,  it  will  then  be 
in  order  for  the  skeptical  literati  to  move  thither 
and  ventilate  their  views.  So  long  as  these  men 
are  dependent  ujxm  the  religion  which  they  discard 
for  every  privilege  they  enjoy,  they  may  well  hesi 
tate  a  little  before  they  seek  to  rob  the  Christian 
of  his  hope  and  humanity  of  faith  in  that  Saviour 
who  alone  has  given  to  man  that  hope  of  life  eternal 
which  makes  life  tolerable  and  society  possible,  and 
robs  death  of  its  terrors  and  the  grave  of  its  gloom." 
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THE  IMMAXEN'CE  OF  OOD. 

At  tlip  same  time  he  liad  but  scant  sympathy  with 
those   who   blow  old   ahar  coals  with  the    sole    de 
sire  to  weld    anew  the  Spirit's  broken  chains.     In 
•  Rhcecus"  he  says  : 

Ciod  sends  His  teachers  unto  every  age, 

To  every  clime,  and  every  race  of  men. 

With  revelations  fitted  to  their  growth 

Aud  shape  of  mind,  nor  gives  the  realm  of  Truth 

Into  the  selfish  rule  of  one  sole  race: 

Therefoi'e  each  form  of  worship  that  hath  swayed 

The  life  of  man,  and  given  it  to  grasp 

The  master-key  of  knowledge,  reverence, 

Infolds  some  germs  of  goodness  and  of  right. 

And  again  in  his  "Bibliolatres"  — 

God  is  not  dumb,  that  He  should  speak  no  more; 
If  thou  hast  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 
Aud  find"st  not  Sinai,  'tis  thy  soul  is  poor. 
There  towers  the  mountain  of  the  Voice  no  less, 
Which  whoso  seeks  shall  find,  but  he  who  bends, 
Intent  on  mauna  still  and  mortal  ends, 
Sees  it  not,  neither  hears  its  thundered  lore. 

Slowly  the  Bible  of  the  race  is  writ. 

And  not  on  paper  leaves  nor  leaves  of  stone, 

Each  age,  each  kindred,  adds  a  verse  to  it, 

Texts  of  despair  or  hope,  of  joy  or  moan 

While  swings  the  sea,  while  mists  the  mountains  shroud, 

While  thunder's  surges  burst  on  cliffs  of  cloud, 

Still  at  the  prophet's  feet  the  nations  sit. 

IV.— THE  RELIGION  OF  POLITICS. 

I  suppose  every  young  person  on  making  his  first 
entry  into  active  political  life  feels  chilled  and  dis- 
heartened at  the  contrast  between  the  mean  banali- 
ties of  wire-pullers  and  his  visions  of  heroism  and 
self-sacrifice.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  pages  of  Plu- 
tarch to  the  proceedings  of  a  caucus.  Nor  is  it 
always  easy  to  hear  the  far-off  thunders  of  Sinai  in 
the  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the 
lesson  which  every  one  has  to  learn  is  that  the 
heroic  and  the  divine  are  still  present  with  us,  and 
that  the  issues  which  confront  us  at  the  polling- 
booth  and  in  the  committee  room  offer  opportunities 
for  serving  God  and  man  not  less  noble  than  those 
which  have  afforded  our  ancestors  the  means  of 
making  glorious  the  history  of  our  race.  Lowell 
helped  in  enabling  English-speaking  men  to  realize 
the  inner  soul  of  the  great  agitation  against  slavery, 
which  culminated  at  Gettysburg  and  Eichmond. 
The  abolitionist  movement  was  ridiculed.  It  was 
unpopular.  It  was  next  door  to  seditious.  Respect- 
able society  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It 
was  scouted  by  statesmen  of  both  parties.  It  had, 
in  slunt,  all  the  credentials  of  Divine  origin.  Long- 
fellow and  Wliittier,  with  clear,  true  note,  spoke 
much  and  well  on  the  right  side.  But  Lowell  was 
the  i)iophet  bard  of  the  great  cause  His  poems 
"On  the  Capture  of  Fugitive  Slaves  near  Wash- 
ington," and  his  "Lines  on  the  Present  Crisis" 
iij)i)roach  as  nearly  the  prophetic  fire  of  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel  as  any  writing  in  prose  or  verse  of  mod- 
ern time.     They  have  all   the    insight  of   the  seer, 


and  blaze  with   the   indignant  passion  of  outraged 
humanity. 

IX   WAR  TIME. 

The  uprising  in  Eastern  Europe,  which  began  in 
1875  and  ctilminated  in  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  of 
1878,  was  one  in  which  I  reaped  continuous  benefit 
from  Mr,  Lowell's  poems. 

The  analogy  between  the  war  of  liberation  in  the 
East  and  the  war  of  emancipation  in  the  West  was 
so  close  that  there  were  few  of  Lowell's  spirit- 
stirring  poems  which  were  not  equalh-  applicable 
to  the  crisis  which  led  Russia  to  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople as  to  that  which  ended  in  the  fall  of 
Richmond  before  the  advance  of  General  Grant. 
For  slaves  read  Slavs,  and  the  fiery  appeals  of  the 
American  abolitionist  fitted  to  a  nicety  the  mood 
of  the  champions  of  Bulgarian  independence.  The 
English  government  in  those  days  played  the  same 
unworthy  part  which  her  ruling  classes  played  in 
the  daj's  of  the  slaveholders'  rebellion.  I  remember 
reading  aloud  most  of  her  later  war  poems  to  Ma- 
dame Novikoff  when  the  fate  of  Plevna  still  hung 
in  the  balance  and  the  Russians  were  almost  as  in- 
dignant with  Lord  Beaconsfield  for  his  support  of 
the  Turk  as  the  Americans  were  with  England  at 
the  time  when  the  Alabama  was  destroA'ing  their 
mercantile  marine,  and  we  both  marvelled  to  find 
how  exactly  the  circumstances  of  the  war  in  the 
West  were  reproduced  in  the  East.  Tlie  end  fortu- 
nately was  also  identical.  The  proteges  of  the  Brit- 
ish jingo,  alike  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  the 
Southern  States,  went  down  before  the  irresistible 
advance  of  the  liberating  hosts  from  the  North. 
And  in  all  the  varying  vicissitudes  of  the  great 
struggle  I  found  in  Lowell's  verse  at  once  consola- 
tion and  inspiration.  When  the  Daily  Telegraph 
and  its  allies  were  harping  upon  the  "  atrocities"  of 
the  Slav  insurgents,  sufficient  answer  laj^  ready  in 
the  first  stanzas  of  the  "Ode  to  France,  Feb., 
1848  "  :— 

THE   REVOLUTIONISTS'    EXCUSE. 

So  grew  and  gathered  through  the  silent  years 

The  madness  of  a  People,  wrong  by  wrong. 
There  seemed  no  strength  in  the  dumb  toiler's  tears. 

No  strength  in  suffering;  but  the  Past  was  strong: 
The  brute  despair  of  trampled  centuries 

Leaped  up  with  one  hoarse  yell  and  snapped  its  bands, 
Groped  for  its  right  with  horny,  callous  hands. 

And  stared  around  for  God  with  bloodshot  eyes. 
What  wonder  if  those  palms  were  all  too  hard 

For  nice  distinctions, — if  that  Maenad  throng— 
*  *  *  * 

Whose  chronicles  were  writ  with  iron  pen 

In  the  crooketi  shoulder  and  the  forehead  low. 
Set  wrong  to  balance  wrong. 

And  physicked  woe  with  woe  ? 

They  did  as  they  were  taught ,  not  theirs  the  blame 
If  men  who  scattered  firebrands  reaped  the  flame : 
*  *  *  * 

What  wrongs  the  Oppressor  suffered,  these  we  know ; 

These  have  found  piteous  voice  in  song  and  prose; 
But  for  the  Opjn-essed,  their  darkness  and  their  woe, 

Their  grinding  centuries, — what  Muse  had  those? 
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"MAN  IS  MORE  THAN   CONSTITl'TIONS  " 

When  appeal  was  made  to  the  letter  of  the  treaties 
guaranteeing  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  there  was  the  ready  reply  . — 

Though  we  break  our  father's  promise,  we  have  nobler 

duties  first; 
The  traitor  to  Humanity  is  the  traitor  most  accursed; 
Man  is  more  than  Constitutions ;  better  rot  beneath  the 

sod 
Than  be  true  to  Church  and  iState  while  we  are  doubly 

false  to  God ! 

While  to  those  who  trembled  at  the  emancipation  of 
Bulgaria  as  if  it  portended  the  general  overthrow 
and  the  end  of  all  things,  there  was  the  cheery  con- 
fidence of  the  words  he  placed  in  Cromwell's 
mouth : — 

The  time  is  ripe,  and  rotten-ripe,  for  change; 
Then  let  it  come :  I  have  no  dread  of  what 
Is  called  for  by  the  instinct  of  mankind ; 
Nor  think  I  that  God's  world  will  fall  apart 
Because  we  tear  a  parchment  more  or  less. 

"ON  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS." 

For  me  at  least  Lowell  supplied  the  psalms  of  the 
Crusade  of  1876-8,  and  for  nearly  four  j^ears  my 
leading  articles — and  in  those  days  I  had  to  write  a 
leading  article  every  day  six  days  a  week — all  liad 
as  their  constant  refrain  the  substance  of  these 
familiar  stanzas : — 

Hast  thou  chosen,  O  my  people,  on   whose  party  thou 

Shalt  stand, 
Ere  the  Doom  from  its  worn   sandals   shakes  the  dust 

against  our  land? 
Though  the  cause  of  Evil  prosper,  yet  'tis  Truth  alone  is 

strong. 
And,  albeit  she  wander   outcast    now,  I  see  around  her 

throng 
Troops  of  beautiful  tall  angels,  to  enshield  her  from  all 

wrong. 
Backward  look  across  the  ages  and  the  beacon -moments 

see, 
That,   like  peaks  of  some   sunk   continent,   jut    through 

Oblivion's  sea; 
Nor  an  ear  in  court  or  market  for  the  low  foreboding  cry 
Of  those  Crises,  God's  stern  winnowers,  from  whose  feet 

earth's  chaff  must  fly; 
Never  shows  the  choice  momentous  till  the  judgment  hath 

passed  by. 
Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger;  history's  pages  but 

record 
One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  'twixt  old  systems  and 

the  Word; 
Triith  for  ever  on  the  scaffold.  Wrong  for  ever  on  the 

throne — 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and,  behind  the  dim 

unknown, 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above 

His  own. 

It  was  in  that  faith  we  fought  and  in  that  faith 
we  conquered,  and  the  verse  which  had  rung  as  a 
clarion  across  the  American  continent  was  not  less 
inspiring  when  it  sounded  on  the  ear  of  the  Older 
World. 


v.— HIS  FAITH  IN  HUMANITY. 

There  was  another  phase  of  Lowell's  teaching^ 
which  was  not  less  helpful,  and  that  was  his  inex- 
haustible faith  in  the  inextinguishable  "spark  of 
God"  in  the  human  heart.  In  this  he  resembles 
Victor  Hugo,  whose  novels  are  long  treatises  on  the 
"never  completely  out-trampled  divine."  He  ever 
sees  "beneath  the  foulest  faces  lurking,  One  God- 
built  shrine  of  reverence  and  love. " 

All  that  hath  been  majestical 
In  life  or  death,  since  time  began, 
•  Is  nature  in  the  simple  heart  of  all 

The  angel  heart  of  man. 

Evil,  he  insists,  its  errand  has  as  well  as  good, 
and  he  proclaims  that — 

Art's  fittest  triumph  is  to  show  that  good 

Lurks  in  the  heart  of  evil  evermore. 
That  love,  though  scorned,  and  outcast,  and  withstood. 

Can  without  end  forgive,  and  yet  have  store ; 
God's  love  and  man's  are  of  the  self-same  blood 

And  He  can  see  that  always  at  the  door 
Of  foulest  hearts  the  angel  nature  yet 
Knocks  to  return  and  cancel  all  its  debt. 

But  the  love  of  God  is  infinite,  that  of  man  is  too 
often  circumscribed  and  limited.  That  is  the  re- 
frain of  his  touching  poem,  "The  Forlorn."  It  is  a 
simple  tale  of  "One  poor,  heart-broken,  outcast  girl" 
who  dies  on  the  doorstep  of  a  house  on  a  wintry 
night  where  she  heard  a  woman's  voice  within 
singing  sweet  words  her  childhood  knew.  "  From 
out  the  want  and  cold,  That  song  had  borne  her  soul 
in  peace" — 

For  whom  the  heart  of  man  shuts  out 
Sometimes  the  heart  of  God  takes  in, 

And  fences  them  all  round  about 
With  silence  'mid  the  world's  loud  din. 

HIS  FEALTY  TO  W^OMANHOOD 

And  here  I  may  note  in  passing  how  uniformly 
true  Lowell  always  was  to  womanhood.  No  woman, 
however  "  polluted  or  forlorn, "  is  beyond  the  pale  of 
sympathy.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  condemn  the 
flagrant  injustice  of  the  social  ban  which  crushes 
the  woman  who  yields  and  suffers  while  the  man 
who  exults  and  triumphs  escapes  scot-free.  In  "The 
Legend  of  Brittany"  occur  these  noble  stanzas  ;- 

Grim-hearted  world,  that  look'st  with  Levite  eyes 
On  those  poor  fallen  by  too  much  faith  in  man, 

She  that  upon  thy  freezing  threshold  lies. 
Starved  to  more  sinning  by  thy  savage  ban, 

Seeking  that  refuge  because  foulest  vice 
More  godlike  than  thy  virtue  is,  whose  span 

Shuts  out  the  wi-etched  only,  is  more  free 

To  enter  Heaven  than  thou  wilt  ever  be ! 

Thou  wilt  not  let  her  wash  thy  dainty  feet 
With  such  salt  things  as  tears,  or  with  rude  hair 

Dry  them,  soft  Pharisee,  that  sitt'st  at  meat 
With  him  who  made  her  such,  and  speak 'st  him  fair, 

Leaving  God's  wandering  lamb  the  while  to  bleat 
Unheeded,  shivering  in  the  pitiless  air : 

Thou  hast  made  prisoned  virtue  show  more  wan 

And  haggard  than  a  vice  to  look  upon. 
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"What  hope  of  grace,"  he  asks,  "may  the  se- 
ducer win?".  When  Sir  Charles  Dilke  ended  his 
career  in  the  divorce  court,  Mr.  Lowell  remarked 
to  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne,  "The  Dilke  case  did  not 
greatly  surprise  me.  I  knew  Dilke,  and  he  had 
great  ability,  but  there  were  traits  in  his  character 
which  prepared  me  even  for  what  happened.  As 
for  Mrs.  Crawford,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence told  me  she  was  the  most  remarkable  witness 
who  ever  went  on  a  stand.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  believe  every  word  she  said. " 

This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  Mr.  Lowell's  sym- 
pathy for  the  masses  was  such  that  he  would  not 
even  tolerate  an  aristocracy  of  the  elect.  God  is 
on  the  side  of  the  masses  : — 

Believe  it,  'tis  the  mass  of  men  He  loves. 
And,  where  there  is  most  sorrow  and  most  want 
There  most  is  He,  for  there  is  He 
Most  needed. 

The  most  extreme  of  all  his  writings  is  that  revo- 
lutionary poem,  "  Hunger  and  Cold"  : — 

You're  not  clogged  with  foolish  pride, 
But  can  seize  a  right  denied ; 
Somehow  God  is  on  your  side, 
Hunger  and  cold ! 

But  I  have  said  enough  to  show  why  I  regard 
Lowell  as  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  Latter  Day. 
He  has  gone  from  amongst  us,  but,  like  his  own 
Prometheus,  he  will  be — 

A  great  voice 
Heard  in  the  breathless  pauses  of  the  fight 
By  truth  and  freedom  ever  waged  with  wrong. 
Clear  as  a  silver  trumpet,  to  awake 
Huge  echoes  that  from  age  to  age  live  on 
In  kindred  spirits 

VI.— PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES. 

Although  I  had  been  a  fervent  disciple  of  Mr. 
Lowell  from  my  boyhood,  I  only  met  him  once.  It 
was  at  his  house  in  Lowndes  Square,  whither  I  went 
as  a  pilgrim  to  offer  with  humility  and  gratitude 
my  tribute  to  my  teacher.  He  received  me  with 
that  simple,  cordial  hospitality  which  characterized 
him,  and  I  rejoiced  to  have  an  opportunity  to  thank 
him  for  all  he  had  done  for  me.  I  had  written 
him  once  before  briefly  in  the  same  sense,  and  he 
had  replied  kindly,  but  saying  that  he  did  not  care 
much  for  his  own  handiwork.  It  was  a  relief  to 
me  to  find  that  he  did  not  speak  in  that  strain,  al- 
though it  was  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  by 
the  difference  between  "His  Excellency"  the  Minis- 
ter and  the  fervid  seer  of  the  Abolitionist  move- 
ment of  1840. 

The  later  Lowell  was  more  cultured  and  critical. 
He  was  an  essayist  rather  than  a  poet,  and  he  had 
exchanged  his  prophet's  nuintle  for  a  Court  dress. 
He  had  troops  of  friends,  and  he  made  after-dinner 
speeches  which  filled  those  who  heard  them  with 
despairing  envy  ;  but,  with  one  exception,  nothing 
of  his  later  work  left  any  deep  imi)ressiou  on  tiie 
public  mind.     The  solitary  exception,  however,  was 


very  important,  for  it  related  to  the  greatest  of  all 
political  problems  before  the  world  to  day — the 
reconciling  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

THE  PROPHET  OF  ENGLISH  SPEAKING   UNITY. 

Eight  years  ago,  or  more,  I  ventured  to  send  Mr. 
Lowell  the  first  article  in  which  I  had  ventured 
to  air  the  idea  of  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
tribunal,  which  would  form  the  first  substantial 
nexus  between  the  Empire  and  the  Republic.  Mr. 
Lowell  in  reply  wrote,  saying,  "  It  is  a  beautiful 
dream,  but  is  none  the  worse  on  that  account 
Most  of  the  best  things  in  the  world  began  by  being 
dreams. "     He  had  written  long  before  of  another  : — 

And  if  it  be  a  dream 
Such  visions  are  of  morning. 
There  is  no  vague  forewarning. 
The  dreams  which  nations  dream  come  true 
And  shape  the  world  anew. 

No  one  has  done  more  than  Mr.  Lowell  to  make 
the  dream  a  reality.  He  is  the  author  of  the  only 
title  by  which  the  unity  of  the  race  can  be  de- 
scribed. British  is  even  more  objectionable  than 
English.  Anglo-Saxon  drives  the  Irish  wild,  but 
English-speaking  covers  all.  And  in  a  score  of 
speeches  he  drove  home  to  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  English-speaking  world  the  idea  first  of  its 
unity  and  secondly  of  the  fact  that  London  is  the 
natural  and  historic  centre  of  the  new  race. 

ON  ENGLAND    AND  AMERICA. 

I  will  only  make  one  extract  from  one  of  the  best 
known  of  all  his  speeches,  that  which  he  delivered 
in  1888  to  the  Society  of  Authors  : — 

"I  also  sympathize  most  heartily  with  what  has 
been  said  by  the  chairman  with  regard  to  the  in- 
creasing love  for  England  among  my  countrymen. 
I  find  on  inquiry  that  they  stop  longer  and  in 
greater  numbers  every  year  in  the  old  home,  and 
feel  more  deeply  its  manifold  charms.  They  are 
also  beginning  to  feel  tliai  London  is  the  centre  of 
the  races  that  speak  English,  very  much  in  the  sense 
that  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the  ancient  world  ;  and 
I  confess  that  I  never  think  of  Loudon,  which  I 
love,  without  thinking  of  tliat  palace  which  David 
built  for  Bathsheba,  sitting  in  liearing  of  (me  hun- 
dred streams — streams  of  thought,  of  intelligence, 
of  activity.  One  thing  about  Loudon  imjiresses  me 
beyond  any  other  sound  I  have  ever  heard,  and  that 
is  the  low,  unceasing  roar  one  hears  always  in  the 
air  ;  it  is  not  a  mere  accident,  like  a  tempest  or  a 
cataract,  but  it  is  impressive,  because  it  always 
indicates  human  will,  and  impulse,  and  conscious 
movement ;  and  I  confess  that  when  I  hear  it  I  al 
most  feel  as  if  I  were  listening  to  the  roaring 
loom  of  time.  We,  as  well  as  you,  have  inherited 
a  common  trust  in  the  noble  language  which,  in  its 
subtle  compositeness,  perhaps  is  the  most  admirable 
instrument  of  human  tliought  and  human  feeling  in 
cunning  hands  that  has  ever  been  unconsciously 
devised  by  man.  Let  our  rivalries  be  in  fidelity  to 
that  trust.  We  have  also  inherited  certain  tradi 
tions,  political  and  moral  ,  and  in  doing  our  duty 
towards  these,  it  seems  to  me  we  shall   find  quite 
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enough    occupation    for   our    united    thought    and 
feeling. " 

"Nothing  can  be  more  important,"  lie  was  always 
saying,  "than  to  preserve  the  friendliest  relations 
between  the  two  greatest  representatives  of  this  con- 
quering and  colonizing  race,"  and  in  this,  although 
dead,  he  still  speaketh.  He,  more  than  any  man, 
has  helped  to  undo  the  consequences  of  the  great 
mistake  of  George  III.  Let  it  be  for  us  who  come 
after  him  to  carry  on  the  good  work  to  its  full  com- 
pletion. 

A  SPECIMEN  DESPATCH. 

Of  the  man  of  letters  as  ambassador  much  might 
be  said  if  I  had  not  exhausted  my  space  with 
weightier  matters.  But  I  cannot  resist  giving  one 
characteristic  specimen  of  Mr.  Lowell's  despatches. 
It  was  written  from  Madrid  in  July,  1878,  as  a  des- 
patch to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington  — 

"One  of  the  devices  of  Fourcarde  which  came 
within  M.  Silvelo's  own  knowledge  when  m  another 
department  of  the  government  is  so  ingenious  and 
amusing  as  to  be  worth  recounting.  The  French 
man's  object  was  to  smuggle  petroleum  into  Madrid 
without  paying  the  octroi.  To  this  end  he  estab- 
lished storehouses  in  the  suburbs,  and  then,  hiring 
all  the  leanest  and  least  mammalian  women  that 
could  be  found,  he  made  good  all  their  physical  de- 
fects with  tin  cases  filled  with  petroleum,  thus  giv- 
ing them  what  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  called  the 
pectoral  proportions  of  Juno.  Doubtless  he  blas- 
phemed the  unwise  parsimony  of  Nature  in  denying 
to  women  in  general  the  multitudinous  breasts  dis- 
played by  certain  Hindoo  idols.  For  some  time 
these  seemingly  milky  mothers  passed  without 
question  into  the  unsuspecting  city,  and  supplied 
thousands  of  households  with  that  cheap  enlighten- 
ment which  cynics  say  is  worse  than  none.  Mean- 
while, M.  Fourcarde 's  pockets  swelled  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  Quaker  breastworks  of  the  improvised 
wet-nurses.  Could  he  only  have  been  moderate ! 
Could  he  only  have  bethought  him  in  time  of  the  ne 
quid  nimis  !  But  one  fatal  day  he  sent  in  a  damsel 
whose  contours  aroused  in  one  of  the  guardians  at 
the  gates  the  same  emotions  as  those  of  IMaritornes 
in  the  bosom  of  the  carrier.  With  the  playful  gal- 
lantry of  a  superior  he  tapped  the  object  of  his  ad- 
miration, and  it  tinkled.  He  had  "struck  oil"  un- 
awares. Love  shook  liis  wings  and  fled.  Duty  re- 
tired frowning,  and  M.  Fourcarde's  perambulating 
wells  suddenly  went  dry. " 

If  there  were  many  such  despatch -writers  Blue 
Books  would  be  as  popular  as  three -volume  novels. 


MR.    LOWELL  AS  MINISTER. 

When  Mr.  Lowell  was  in  England  as  minister,  he 
was  quite  irascibly  touchy  in  asserting  his  rights, 
not  as  an  individual,  but  as  Minister  for  tlie  Ameri- 
can Republic.  While  he  was  being  abused  in  tlie 
States  as  unduly  British,  in  England  he  was  noto- 
rious for  the  excessive  punctiliousness  witli  which 
he  insisted  upon  due  respect  being  paid  in  tlie 
smallest  affairs  to  the  majesty  of  the  Republic 
which  he  represented. 

Mr.  Lowell  read  classical  literature  four  hours  a 
day,  and,  like  Mr.  Balfour,  paid  little  attention  to 
the  newspapers.  At  one  time  the  only  Englisli 
newspaper  that  he  ever  read  was  the  Pall  Mull 
Gazette,  a  journal  which  in  those  days  he  was  wont 
to  say,  "  edited  England. "  He  was  always  a  keen 
politician,  a  convinced  believer  in  democracy,  but 
quite  alive  to  its  defects.  Like  most  Americans,  he 
was  utterly  unable  to  see  why  Ireland  should  be  re- 
fused Home  Rule,  and  unlike  most  Americans,  he 
was  a  declared  Free  Trader. 

A  POET-SEER  OF  OUR  TIMES. 

But  Mr.  Lowell,  however  admirable  as  a  man  of 
letters,  a  diplomatist,  a  wit,  and  a  diner-out,  will 
live  in  the  memory  of  the  English-speaking  race  by 
virtue  of  his  vision  and  faculty  divine  as  the  seer. 
He  recognized  that  the  serious  moral  element  con- 
tributed of  the  Puritans  and  their  descendants  was 
the  saving  salt  of  the  States  where  English  is  spoken, 
and  as  long  as  that  element  exists  it  will  regard 
Mr.  Lowell  as  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  faithful 
of  its  exponents. 

It  may  be  glorious  to  write 
Thoughts  that  shall  glad  the  two  or  three 
High  souls,  like  those  far  stars  that  come  in  sight 
Ouce  in  a  century ; — 

But  better  far  it  is  to  speak 
One  simple  word,  which  now  ^nd  then 
Shall  \\'akeu  their  free  nature  in  the  weak 
And  friendless  sons  of  men ; 

To  write  some  earnest  verse  or  line, 
"Which,  seeking  not  the  praise  of  art, 
Shall  make  a  clearer  faith  and  manhood  shine 
In  the  untutored  heart. 

He  who  doth  this,  in  verse  or  prose, 
May  be  forgotten  in  his  day, 
But  surely  shall  be  crowned  at  last  with  those 
Who  live  and  speak  for  aye. 


v.— A   LAST   INTERVIEW. 


BY    RAYMOND    BLATHW  AYT. 


This  in  no  way  professes  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  desultory  conversation  with  the  dead  poet ; 
but  as  the  personal  reminiscence  of  possibly  the  last 
Englishman  with  whom  he  really  talked,  it  cannot 
fail  of  a  certain  interest.  It  is  only  a  few  short 
weeks  since  I  walked  up  the  pretty  garden  pathway 
that  led  me  to  the  door  of  Mr.  Lowell's  simple,  old- 
fashioned,  quaintly    English    and    home-like    resi- 


dence near  Boston.  A  maid-servant  opened  the  door 
and  admitted  me  to  the  presence  of  the  poet-ambas- 
sador himself.  At  the  verj'  first  glimpse  I  saw  how 
ill  he  was ;  the  transparency  of  his  complexion,  the 
weak  voice,  the  trembling  hand,  telling  me  the  sad 
truth  all  too  plainly.  But  he  would  not  hear  of 
my  calling  again.  "On  no  account,  Mr.  Blath- 
wayt, "  said  he,  "I  want  to  hear  the  latest  about 
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England, 
friends. " 


Yon  know  the  English  and  I  are  great 


THE  DECAY  OF  DIPLOMACY. 


Replying  very  heai-tily  in  the  affirmative,  adding 
that  no  ambassador  had  ever  done  so  much  in  his 
own  person  to  e.stablish  and  to  maintain  an  entente 
cordiuJe  between  two  nations  as  he,  we  then  dis- 
cussed the  duties  and  the  office  of  an  ambassador. 
Nor  can  I  forget  his  smiling  remark,  *'  But  after  all, 


THE  POET'S   GARDEN  AT  ELMWOOD. 

it  is  a  very  'clerkly'  office  nowadays.  What  with 
railways  and  telegraphs  and  steamboats,  all  the 
romance  and  much  of  the  responsibility  of  the  posi- 
tion of  an  ambassador  has  passed  away.  It  may 
have  its  good  side,  it  doubtless  has  ;  but  now  that  a 
minister  is  in  such  easy  distance  of  his  superiors, 
he  never  feels  his  own  master  ;  he  is  at  every  beck 
and  call  from  the  people  at  home  ;  he  has  little  or 
no  chance  of  distinguishing  himself.  Tliere  is  noth- 
ing now  to  call  forth  his  dash  and  energy,  no  means 
now  by  which  he  can  show  the  world  what  a  nation, 
in  the  i)erson  of  her  ambassador,  can  do.  Many  a 
bold  stroke  of  policy  is  left  undone  nowadays  which 
in  the  old  time  would  have  electrified  the  world. 
It  may  be  all  for  the  best, "  said  Mr.  Lowell,  with  a 
slow,  doubtful  smile,  "but  too  many  cooks,  you 
know,  spoil  the  pudding,  and  I  am  quite  sure  they 
spoil  the  ambassadorial  temper." 

SCOTT,    DICKENS,    AND  JOURNALISM. 

An  open  volume  was  lying  ou  the  table.  "You 
see,"  said  he,  taking  it  up,  "one  goes  back  to  one's 
old  loves  as  age  creejjs  on.  Scott  is  always  fresh 
and  new  to  me.     I  have  been  dipping  into  Dickens, 


too,  but  I  dont  like  him  as  well  even  as  I  used  to, 
and  he  never  was  a  great  favorite  of  mine.  His 
humor  always  struck  me  as  being  forced,  and  his 
style  was  not  always  as  refined  as  it  might  have 
been."  "We  then  fell  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  journalism  upon  literature — literature, 
that  is,  pure  and  simple,  which  most  affected  the 
other,  and  so  on ;  the  respective  merits  of  English 
and  American  journalism.  "Your  papers,"  he  said, 
"would  be  far  too  stately  for  us.     In  one  respect 

you  have  borrowed  from  us, 
and,  I  may  add,  improved 
upon  us.  Your  '  interviews' 
are  vastly  superior.  It  strikes 
me  that  an  English  interviewer 
does  take  the  trouble  to  know 
something  at  least  of  the  life 
and  works  of  the  man  he  is  in- 
terviewing. And  certainly  you 
are  much  more  discreet.  I 
suffered  once  myself  very  se- 
verely, and  at  the  hands  of  the 
son  of  a  dear  old  friend.  How- 
ever, that  is  an  old  tale. " 

HIS  EXCEEDING  GENTLENESS. 

At  this  moment  the  maid 
brought  in  his  very  simple 
luncheon — an  egg  beaten  up  in 
milk,  I  think  it  was,  which  he 
told  me  was  almost  the  only 
thing  he  could  take.  He  made 
man}-  gentle  apologies  for  diet- 
ing himself  before  a  sti'anger. 
I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  but  he 
would  not  hear  of  my  doing 
so.  "  Oh,  no  !  I  have  not  nearly 
finished  with  30U  yet ;  you 
must  have  a  cigar  with  me,  and  we  will  go  on 
with  our  chat, "  and  he  handed  me  one  of  his  special 
brand,  remarking,  as  he  did  so,  "You  will  find  that 
most  like  jour  own  English  cigars."  His  gentle 
courtesj',  his  bright  smile,  were  very  winning ;  in- 
deed, with  an  experience  of  many  of  the  best-known 
people  of  the  day,  I  can  recall  no  one  with  such 
grace  and  exceeding  gentleness. 

IN  MR.    LOWELL'S  STUDY. 

As  I  write,  a  mental  picture  of  the  whole  scene 
rises  up  before  me.  He  is  seated  in  an  arm-chair 
with  his  back  to  that  far-famed  "study  window," 
out  of  which  he  has  so  often  gazed.  He  sits  there  and 
looks  quietly  at  his  visitor,  now  and  again  raising 
a  delicate  hand  to  stroke  his  beard  and  mustache, 
or  to  press  down  the  tobacco  ashes  in  the  verj'  small 
pipe  he  is  smoking,  and  which  he  tells  me  is  an  old 
favorite.  The  room  is  very  untidy,  papers  lie  scat- 
tered about,  there  is  a  little  bust  in  the  corner,  a 
dog  lies  sleeping  on  the  hearth-rug.  The  great 
simplicity  impresses  me  forcibly.  I  can  scarcely 
realize  to  myself  that  I  am  sitting  ipiite  alone  witli 
one  of  the  most  famo«s  of  living  men.    The  quaint, 
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homel}-,  farm-like  surroundings,  scholarly  and  re- 
fined though  they  be,  do  not  strike  me  as  carrying 
out  the  general  idea  of  the  surroundings  of  a  jwet 
of  world  renown.  I  recall  but  dimly  the  pictures 
on  the  wall.  A  jwrtrait  of  Tennyson  he  specially 
valued.  I  commented  upon  the  portrait  of  his  own 
brother-in-law,  the  celebrated  orator,  George  Will- 
iam Curtis,  who  is  also  the  editor  in  Harper's 
"Easy  Chair,"  and  with  whom  I  had  very  recently 
been  lunching.  "Ah,"  said  Mr.  Lowell,  "T  am  glad 
yovi  have  met  him  ;  he  is  a  man  in  a  thousand  ;  you 
ought  to  have  had  him  and  not  me  at  St.  James's." 

GORDON,   SALISBURY,    AND    BEACONSFIELD. 

I  asked  him  something  about  his  English  friends 
and  the  best- known  men  he  had  met  over  here.  He 
spoke  veiy  highly  of  Gordon.  "Oh,  why  did  you 
let  him  die,"  said  he,  "he  was  a  very  Galahad." 
He  was  exceedingly  enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of 
Lord  Salisbury  as  a  politician.  "  He  always  reminds 
me  of  Tennyson's  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant 
land"  ;  "not  that  I  mean,"  he  added  with  a  smiling 
bow,  "that  yours  is  a  blatant  land."  "  I  never  really 
knew  Lord  Beacon sfield, "  he  went  on,  "and  I  regret 
it.  I  met  him  once  shortly  before  his  death.  I  am 
always  sorry  that  I  was  unable  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  Lord  Cranbrook,  wiio  was  then  Gathorne 
Hardy,  to  spend  a  week  at  Hemsted  Park,  where 
Disraeli  Avas  a  guest.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that 
'Dizzy'  was  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  everything 
and  every  one.  He  was  an  Oriental  to  his  finger- 
tips. He  used  to  give  me  the  idea  that  he  was  liv- 
ing a  chapter  of  one  of  his  own  novels,  a  perpetual 
incarnation  of  one  of  his  own  characters.  He  might 
have  been  an  ancient  Egyptian  or  a  Roman  Augur, 
or  even  an  American,  but  never  an  Englishman. 

THE  CARDINAL  AND   CATHOLICISM. 

"  Cardinal  Manning,  again,  he  is  a  perpetual  puz- 
zle to  me.  An  English  gentleman,  an  Italian  Cardi- 
nal, a  prince  and  a  courtier,  a  Radical  reformer — 
there  is  a  curious  mixture — and  yet  one  of  the  most 
winning  of  men."  He  was  much  interested  in  my 
telling  him  of  some  conversations  I  had  had  with 
the  Cardinal. 

"  I  asked  his  Eminence  once, "  I  said,  "  if  he  was 
not  now  and  again  conscious  of  the  old  leaven  of 
Protestantism,"  and  Mr.  Lowell  laughed  heartily 
when  I  told  him  that  the  Cardinal  smiled  and  laid 
his  hand  on  my  knee,  and  said,  "  Do  you  know 
that  that  is  a  very  home  question  indeed '?" 

"I  quite  believe  it, "  replied  Mr.  liOwell.  "lean 
distinctly  trace  Puritan  influence  here  in  America 
in  Roman  Catholics. " 

He  was  evidently  pleased  when  I  told  him  that 
only  a  few  days  previously  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  Dr.  Corrigan,  had  been 
regretting  to  me  that  the  old  spirit  of  Puritanism 
was  dying  out  in  America.  "Did  he,  indeed?" 
said  my  host ;  "  that  is  very  interesting,  and  a  very 
noble  remark  for  him  to  make.  But  the  decay  of 
our  Puritanism  is  only  in  creed ;  its  influence 
amongst  all  classes  is  strong  and  healthy  still.     Re- 


ferring to  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  essential  to 
remember  that  we  influence  Rome  (juite  as  much  as 
she  influences  us ;  it  is  perhaps  a  delicate  political 
matter  for  me  to  discuss,  but  I  must  say  that  I 
think  their  demands  as  to  the  religious  education  of 
their  children  are  not  only  natural  but  reasonable." 
Drifting  on  in  a  conversation  which  in  a  very 
sketchy  and  "impressionist"  manner  included, 
amongst  other  things,  a  reference  to  Baron  Hirscli 
and  his  scheme  for  the  colonization  of  the  Jews, 
and  his  choice  of  Mr.  Arnold  White  as  a  commis- 
sioner, a  choice  of  which  Mr.  Lowell  much  approved, 
"Mr.  White,"  said  he,  "seems  to  have  done  some 
very  earnest  work  for  your  poor  and  destitute. " 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  SOUTHERN  SLAVE- OWNERS. 

Drifting  on,  I  say,  in  such  a  manner,  I  happened 
to  make  a  remark  on  the  resjiective  attitudes  of  tlie 
Southern  whites  and  blacks,  and  I  am  afraid  I  more 


"  BEAVER  BROOK,  "  NEAR  ELMWOOD. 

than  half  hinted  that  perhaps  both  parties  were 
happier  and  more  contented  in  the  old  days.  "Oh, 
but,"  Mr.  Lowell  replied,  "however  that  may  have 
been,  and  I  think  j-ou  are  quite  wrong,  you  must 
not  forget  the  principles  involved.  Nothing  on  earth 
can  condone  slavery.  I  never  understood  the  pref- 
erence of  the  English  aristocracy  for  the  Southern- 
ers ;  although  living  in  England  explained  much  to 
me  that  used  to  be  quite  incomprehensible.  Your 
social  differences,  with  their  exact  parallel  religious 
inequalities,  Church  and  Dissent,  solved  much  of 
the  mystery.     But  nowadays  there  would  be   much 
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less  of  that  very  wrong  sj-mpathj-  with  the  South 
than  there  was  tliirty  years  ago. " 

"you  can't  cheat  old  age." 

I  asked  him,  knowing  well  his  love  for  England, 
which  nation  was  dearest  to  him.  "Well,  my  own 
land,  of  course.  And  yet  I  have  more  friends  on 
your  side  than  I  have  here.  I  can  never  pass  Long- 
fellow's house,  which,  as  you  know,  is  close  by 
here,  without  a  thrill.  Then  Emerson  has  gone,  too. 
We  are  all  going,  j'ou  know  ;  the  old  order  changeth, 
giving  place  to  new,  and  yet  it  is  all  as  it  should 
be,  all  for  the  best.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  gay 
youth  that  he  is,  often  conies  over  to  chat  with  me. " 
I  remarked  that  I  had  spent  the  previous  afternoon 
with  the  old  autocrat.  I  told  him  what  he  had  said 
to  me  about  his  age  :  "There  are  times  when  I  don't 
feel  it,  but  you  must  catcli  the  old  man  asleep,  you 
must  watch  him  come  down  the  stairs.  You  can't 
cheat  old  age. "  "No,  "replied  IMr  Lowell,  "that  is 
true,  of  course.  I  am  many  years  his  junior,  but 
yet  I  don't  feel  old;  I  don't  feel  my  age  as  I  am 
told  by  books  I  ought  to  feel. "  I  ventured  to  ask 
him  how  old  he  was.  I  could  scarcely  believe  him 
when  he  rejilied,  "  Seven t}'- two  years. "  His  bright, 
easy  manner,  especially  his  voice,  quite  untouched 
by  the  influence  of  time — all  these  things  pointed, 
despite  his  manifest  delicacy,  to  the  very  prime  and 
not  to  the  sunset  of  life,  I  rose  to  take  my  leave. 
"Oh,  must  you  really  go  ?  I  am  so  glad  to  have 
seen  you  ;  try  and  come  again  on  Friday. " 


ELMWOOD  AND  ITS  5IEM0RIES. 

As  we  stood  a  moment  in  the  sunshine — for  he 
himself  came  to  the  door  with  me — I  commented 
on  the  very  English  aspect  of  his  little  home.  "  I 
am  glad  you  think  so,  but  it  is  easily  explained. 
We  have  lived  here  for  some  generations.  At  the 
back  of  the  kitchen  fire-range  you  will  find  the 
Royal  Arms  of  England  and  the  monogram  G.  R. 
My  grandmother,  you  know,  was  a  loyalist  to  her 
death,  and  wlienever  Independence  Day  (July  4th) 
came  round,  instead  of  joining  in  the  general  re- 
joicing, she  would  dress  in  deep  black,  fast  all  day, 
and  loudly  lament  "our  late  unhappy  diflference 
with  his  most  gracious  Majesty." 

The  strains  of  a  distant  waltz  floated  by  on  the 
summer  air.  Mr.  Lowell  smiled.  "Dear  me,  that 
does  remind  me  of  England  !  I  think  I  heard  that 
last  at  Lady  Kenmare's.  How  music  can  link  the 
present  with  the  past !" 

It  was  a  curious  reflection — a  reflection  that  lost 
none  of  its  interest  as  I  looked  at  him  who  had 
uttered  it.  Tlie  then  and  now  linked  by  a  passing 
strain  of  music. 

As  I  passed  down  the  little  path  I  turned  once 
again  to  look  at  the  gentle  figure,  standing  frail  and 
delicate,  with  fast  whitening  hair  and  beard,  illu- 
mined by  the  light  of  the  westering  sun.  An  uner- 
ring presentiment  stole  upon  me  that  even  then  he 
was  fast  passing  "  to  where  beyond  these  voices  there 
is  peace"  ;  and,  alas !  that  now  it  is  so. 


ELMWOOD,"    LOWELL'S  HOME. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  NEXT  GREAT  EUROPEAN  WAR. 
M.  de  Blowitz  on  Continental  Politics. 

In  the  September  Harper's  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times  assumes  with  considerable  gusto  the 
role  of  Cassandra.  Under  the  awkward  title  "  Germany, 
France,  and  General  European  Politics,"  he  draws  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  political  situation  in  Europe. 

As  to  the  two  foremost  figures,  France  and  Germany, 
M.  de  Blowitz  puts  emphasis  on  the  fact— which  fact  is 
hardly  a  revelation,  as  he  would  have  it — that  the  owner- 
ship of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  is  far  from  being  the  Franco- 
German  question. 

If  Germany  were  to  give  back  Alsace  to-morrow, 
France  would  hate  her  all  the  same,  and  still  be  deter- 
mined to  revenge  the  overthrow  of  18T0.  But  it  is  not  in 
that  direction  that  war  will  break  out.  Germany  will  not 
make  war,  because  she  has  nothing  to  gain  and  every- 
thing to  lose;  and  France  will  not  make  war  because,  vic- 
torious or  vanquished,  the  Republic  would  disappear. 

FRANCE   TORN   BY   LIONS. 

Says  M.  de  Blowitz:  "If  I  had  to  depict  figuratively 
in  a  manner  that  would  be  striking  to  the  eye  the  present 
state  of  parties  in  France,  I  should  draw  a  large  circle  in 
which  would  be  represented  five  lions.  France  is  pros- 
trate in  the  middle  of  the  circle.  The  largest  of  the  lions — 
the  present  republic,  moderate,  reassuring,  but  yet  uneasy 
— extends  her  two  immense  paws  over  the  body  of  France. 
This  lion  has  its  head  erect,  its  eye  wide  open  and  anx- 
ious ;  it  dares  not  lower  its  head  to  devour  its  prey  for 
fear  of  seeing  the  others  rush  upon  it  to  dispute  its  booty. 
On  the  left,  its  right  paw  almost  touching  France,  is 
the  radical  lion.  The  aspect  of  this  lion  is  less  reassuring. 
It  has  already  drawn  near  enough  to  touch  the  body  of 
France,  but  has  not  yet  ventured  to  place  its  paw  on  the 
coveted  prey.  It  prevents  the  republican  lion  from 
setting  its  teeth  into  the  flesh.  It  is  waiting  and  watch- 
ing. At  the  first  sleep  of  the  republican  lion  it  will 
with  a  bound  seize  on  the  booty,  ready  to  show  its  teeth 
and  drive  off  the  present  republic.  The  lion  of  anarchy 
of  all  shades,  from  radicalism  to  socialism,  to  permanent 
revolution,  to  confiscation,  to  political  murder,  to  spolia- 
tion, to  the  complete  ruin  of  the  country,  is  watching 
behind  the  radical  lion  for  a  moment  of  weakness  in 
order  to  seize  on  France  and  inflict  on  it  a  mortal  wound. 
Facing  it,  the  patient  and  resigned  lion  looks  on  from  a 
distance,  watching  without  ardor  or  conviction,  lying  in 
ambush  without  hojje.  Hungrier  and  yet  further  off  is 
the  lion  of  the  empire,  lean  and  famished,  awaiting  the 
moment  when  France,  abandoned  and  imresisting,  will 
roll  towards  it,  having  no  longer  the  strength  to  snatch 
herself  from  its  grasp,  the  inert  prey  of  whoever  is  able 
to  seize  on  it." 

This  bold  metaphor,  worthy  of  a  Danton,  bears  on  its 
face  the  reason  that  France  cannot  at  present  indulge  her 
lust  for  war.  The  republican  lion  must  be  on  his  guard, 
"reassuring";  he  fears  to  attempt  a  bold  stroke,  which, 
if  it  were  successful,  would  but  lead  to  Napoleonism ;  if  un- 
successful, to  hydi-a-headed  anarchy.  Nor,  Mr.  Blowitz 
reminds  us,  should  we  ignore  the  patient  Grisel  of  mon- 
archy, which  may  at  any  time  as.sert  herself. 

Austria's  natiu'al  opponent,  if  she  must  make  war, 
would  be  Russia.  "And  why  should  she  make  war  against 
Russia,  seeing  that  in  that  case  her  two  allies  would  con- 
fine themselves  to  immobilizing  France?  But  the  latter,  if 


she  attacked,  would  be  one  against  three;  and  if  in  this 
situation  she  did  not  venture  to  attack,  she  would  leave 
Austria  single-handed  against  Russia  for  a  combat  the  aim 
of  which  cannot  be  explained  or  guessed.  If,  on  the  con 
trary,  it  is  Russia  who  attacks,  the  situation  is  the  same 
in  the  west,  but  is  quite  difterent  in  the  east,  where  with 
trivial  exceptions,  the  entire  Balkans,  from  the  Bosporus 
to  the  Danube,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea.  would 


PRINCE   FRANCIS   FERDINAND. 

rise  at  the  cry  of  alarm  of  attacked  Austria  to  struggle  des- 
pei"ately  against  the  descent  of  the  Muscovite  yoke  ou  all 
eastern  Europe." 

From  what  quarter,  then  must  we  look  for  the  great 
European  war  which  all  anticipate  but  which  may  be  inde- 
finitely postponed? 

AUSTRIA    THE   DANGER  POINT. 

M.  de  Blowitz  answers  his  own  question  by  asserting 
that  the  lawless  love  of  Prince  Rudolph,  which  hurri?d 
him  into  suicide,  was  the  final  act  which  made  inevitable 
the  coming  war.  The  Emperor  Franz  Joseph  is  only 
sixty-one,  and  he  may  live  some  time.  When  he  goes  he 
will  be  succeeded  by  a  man  who  seems  to  have  been  created 
for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  the  empire.  M. 
de  Blowitz  says :  "  Francis  Joseph  has  a  brother,  Charles 
Louis,  who  is  the  father  of  Francis  Ferdinand  Charles 
Louis  Mary  of  Este,  now  considered  presumptive  heir  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  throne.  Francis  Ferdinand  is 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  is  unmarried.  He  is  not 
known  to  have  any  friend  of  either  sex.  He  is  almost 
always  seen  alone.  He  has  the  long,  wan  face  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  sheepish,  and  without  character;  a  leaden 
eye,  a  thin  and  expressionless  mouth,  a  slow  and  tired 
gait.  His  physiognomy  is  at  once  timid,  sly,  and  malic- 
ious. He  hunts,  he  rides,  he  drives  a  four-in-hand,  and 
that  is  about  all  he  does.     He  is  one  of  the  most  ignorant 
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princes  of  the  day.  He  can  scarcely  write  even  German ; 
he  writes  meagre  and  worse  than  ordinary  French;  he 
has  never  been  able  to  speak  a  word  of  English  ^  and  he 
is  ignorant  of  all  the  various  languages  spoken  on  the 
soil  of  Austria.  At  eighteen,  when  he  was  emancipated, 
and  when  his  pi-ofessors  bade  him  adieu,  he  burnt  all  his 
books,  vowing  that  he  would  never  touch  another  book  in 
all  his  life,  and  he  has  so  far  kept  his  word.  While  in 
,  garrison  at  Linz  one  day,  after  a  hearty  lunch,  he  galloped 
'across  the  fields,  followetl  by  a  few  officers  who  had  been 
his  guests.  On  the  way  he  met  a  <^offin  carried  by  four 
peasants.  He  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  the  ground,  and 
made  his  horse  leap  over  it,  indulging  in  this  horrible 
steeplechase  in  the  presence  of  the  bereaved  family.  The 
Bishop  of  Linz  \\as  angry,  and  went  to  comijlain  to  the 
Emperor.  The  latter  sent  for  his  nephew,  struck  him, 
and  fined  him  2000  florins  for  the  benefit  of  the  outraged 
family,  and  the  same  sum  for  the  Church,  and  banished 
him  from  court  for  twelve  months." 

A  PAIR  OF  BROTHER  BRUTES. 

"He  was  then  eighteen.  His  brother  Otho,  who  is 
younger  than  Ferdinand,  but  already  married,  is  even 
worse.  He,  too,  following  the  example  of  his  elder 
brother,  burnt  his  books  at  eighteen,  vowing  not  to  touch 
them  again,  and  he  too  has  kept  his  word.  Of  Otho  this 
:story  is  told;  After  a  dinner,  followed  by  the  officers  of 
liis  regiment,  he  wanted  to  enter  the  room  where  his  wife 
vias  in  bed  to  have  tea  made  there.  The  conunaudant  of 
the  town  objected  to  this  unmannerly  invitation.  Others 
complained.  The  Emperor  approved  the  general.  There- 
upon Otho  seized  a  dish  of  spinach  and  poured  it  over  the 
bust  of  the  Emperor  which  was  in  the  dining-room. 
Summoned  before  the  Emperor,  he  received  the  same 
treatment  as  his  brother — the  Emperor  struck  him,  and 
banished  him  from  court. 

LIKE   FATHER,    LIKE   SON. 

"  Such  are  the  two  brothers,  the  elder  of  whom  is  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  the  Hapsburgs,  while  the  younger 
stands  next  in  succession.  The  Archduke  Charles  Louis, 
the  father  of  these  princes,  has  had  three  wives.  He  had 
no  children  by  the  first.  By  the  second,  Maria  Annon- 
ciata,  Bourbon  of  the  two  Sicilies,  he  had  three  sons, 
Francis  Ferdinand  and  Otho,  already  spoken  of,  and 
Ferdinand  Charles,  who  at  twenty-three  is  superior  to  the 
•others,  but  has  no  prospect  of  the  succession,  Otho  having 
already  a  son  four  years  old.  By  his  third  marriage,  with 
Maria  Theresa,  Duchess  of  Braganza,  Chai'les  Louis  has 
two  sons.  This  Maria  Theresa  has  been  anything  but  a 
good  step-mother  to  the  second  wife's  children.  She  is 
ambitious,  and  since  the  Crown  Prince's  death  she  dreams 
of  the  throne,  and  makes  no  secret  of  it.  Her  husband 
is  a  bigoted  Russophile  two  centuries  behind  his  age,  and 
the  only  maxim  which  he  inculcated  in  his  sons  was  this: 
Middle-class  morality  does  not  apply  to  you ;  you  need 
take  no  account  of  it ;  the  only  opinion  which  you  have 
to  study  is  that  of  your  family. 

"Attempts  have  been  made  recently  to  give  Francis 
Ferdinand  the  demeanor  of  an  heir  to  the  crown;  but  his 
nature,  refractory  to  all  constraint,  disheartens  the  most 
persevering;  and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who  tried 
to  educate  him  i)olitically,  after  a  year's  heroic  persistency 
had  to  abandon  the  task. 

"  In  the  face  of  these  nullities,  antipathetic  and  apathetic, 
ignorant  and  retrogi-ade,unp()i)uIar  and  scornful,  incapable 
and  haughty.  Imagine  this  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  a 
mosaic  of  eighteen  or  twenty  provinces,  districts,  king- 
doms,or  duchies,  in  which  one  liostile  race  elbows  another— 
Magyar  and  Czech,  Transylvanian  and  Corinthian,  lllyriau 


and  Tyrolian,  German  and  Croatian — differing  more 
widely  than  the  poles  in  aspect,  mannei-s,  habits  and  lan- 
guage, and  you  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  outburst 
which  will  l)e  imminent  the  day  when  Francis  Joseph,  the 
only  now  recognized  symbol  of  unity,  who  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  feudalism,  shall  have  disap- 
peared from  this  confusedly  composed  monarch j".  Imagine 
Germany,  who  reckons  among  these  motlej'  nationalities 
5,000,000  or  (5,000,000  of  her  own  people  lost  among  these 
Slav  races,  hostile  to  them  and  execrated  by  them  in 
return — imagine  Germany,  who  has  long  been  dreaming 
of  the  annexation  of  this  fine  kingdom  of  Premysl  and 
Libussa,  ready  to  open  her  arms  to  the  willing  arms  of 
the  Germans  of  upper  Austria;  imagine  Italy,  who  has 
been  demanding  so  long  to  extend  her  power  from  Venice 
to  Trieste,  to  turn  around  the  Adriatic  to  complete  her 
maritime  circle,  and  to  carry  it  to  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  Dalmation  coast;  imagine  Russia,  like  an  immense 
siphon,  sucking  in  the  Slav  elements  contained  \a  Austro- 
Hungary,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  dreaming 
of  carrying  her  dominions  to  the  v,i\6.  and  broad  banks 
of  the  Save,  or  at  least  of  creating  a  Sclav  kingdom,  of 
wliich  holy  Russia  would  be  the  protector  and  patron ; 
above  all,  imagine  Russia  ridding  herself  of  that  Austro- 
Hungary  \Ahich  watches  like  a  sentinel  on  the  threshold 
of  the  Bosporus.  And  to  resist  all  these  strivings  and 
yearnings  of  the  nations  what  have  we  ?  Two  unknown 
and  ignorant  nullities,  Francis  Ferdinand  and  Otto. 

PUPILS  OF   THE  JESUITS. 

"  Finally,  it  may  be  added,  these  two  princes  were  edu- 
cated by  the  Jesuits.  In  such  conditions — namely,  Jesuit 
education,  ijaternal  precepts  such  as  the  one  just  quoted, 
the  harsh  treatment  of  a  step- mother,  and  the  influence  of 
an  extremely  Russophile  father — were  these  two  young 
men  brought  up,  and  developed  into  princes  who  would 
make  even  the  firmest  throne  totter ;  and  j-et  these  are  the 
princes  who  will  be  called  uiK)n  to  maintain  a  throne  which 
for  forty  yeai-s  has  been  threatening  to  collapse  amid  a 
general  break-up  of  the  empire. 

"  Is  it  not  evident  that  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy  will 
immediately  constitute  a  formidable  band  and  league  for 
dividing  among  themselves  the  spoils  of  the  Hapslourgs?" 


SHALL   GERMANY   SEIZE  ARGENTINA? 
A  Scandalous  Proposal  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome. 

Under  the  title  "Possibilities,"  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
publishes  an  article  in  the  Dcutscho  Revue  for  September 
which  Britons  will  read  with  amazement  not  altogether 
unmixed  with  indignation.  It  would  seem  hardly  the 
duty  of  the  son-in-law  of  the  Queen,  an  ex-Governor-G*n- 
eral  of  Canada,  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  spur  the  Germans 
into  a  war  of  conquest  in  the  western  hemisphere.  The 
Marquis  of  Lome,  not  satisfied  with  the  trouble  and 
danger  entailed  by  the  recent  awakening  of  German 
colonial  and)itions,  devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  article 
to  an  attempt  to  goad  the  Germans  into  further  efforts  in 
the  same  direction.  Here  is  the  way  in  which  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  this  mischievous  task: — 

"Is  it  not  surprising  that  the  German  nation,  ■which 
has  colonized  half  of  the  world,  does  not  possess  any  colo 
nies  worthy  of  the  name?  Does  it  not  sound  something  of 
a  paradox  when  one  considers  this  fact?  On  the  whole 
east  coast  of  England  and  Scotland  the  population  is  so 
Germanized  by  the  mixture  with  Saxon  blood  that  to- day 
many  words  and  whole  phrases  are  still  in  use  just  as 
they  were  brought  over  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  and 
as  they  have  been  in  use  in  Germany  ever  since  that  time. 
And  our  Anglo-Saxon  language  is  now  the  language  of 
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intercourse  for  some  120  millious  of  persons,  who  are  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  world,  but  of  all  this  English-speak- 
ing tei-ritory  not  a  single  acre  belongs  to  the  German 
Fatherland.  The  Germans  themselves  are  scattered  about 
all  over  the  United  States.  There  are  places  there  in 
which  the  Germans  are  so  numerous  that  one  may  speak 
of  German  cities,  but  their  descendants  in  the  second  or 
third  generation  s|Deak  nothiug  but  English,  and  their 
German  origin  becomes  for  tliem  a  pureh'  historical  fact 
without  practical  value,  and  for  which  they  have  no  spe- 
cial interest.  Is  it  not  a  v/ouder  that  there  is  no  New 
Hesse,  no  New  Mecklenburg,  no  New  Saxony,  while 
everywhere  where  youi-  English  cousins  wander,  there  a 
New  England,  a  New  Scotland,  or  a  Victoria  has  risen? 
Nay,  more.  As  long  as  the  German  is  at  home  he  prefers 
to  live  under  an  energetic  leader,  to  \\hom  he  gives  every 
possible  respect.  How  is  it  now  that  the  Germans  when 
they  emigrate  from  the  Fatherland  never  take  a  leader 
with  them,  and  that  they  prefer  to  leave  their  beloved 
officials  quietly  at  home?  All  this  is  extraordinary  and 
difficult  to  explain.  In  any  case,  it  is  somewhat  shameful 
for  the  German  that  he,  as  soon  as  he  has  emigrated,  takes 
pains  to  become  an  Englishman,  an  American,  or  an  Aus- 
tralian, when  he  has  become  the  father  of  children  who 
know  nothing  about  his  fatherland.  As  soon  as  the  Ger- 
mans turn  their  backs  on  their  old  country,  their  old 
governments,  and  their  old  officialdom,  they  go  under  as 
Germans." 

This  may,  perhaps,  be  deplored  by  a  German,  but  surely 
it  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  desii'ed  by  every  Eng- 
lish-speaking man.  This,  apparently,  is  not  Lord  Lome's 
opinion,  for  he  proceeds  by  taunt  and  gibe  to  compel  the 
Germans  into  a  desperate  attempt  to  found  a  German  em- 
pire over  sea : — 

"  And  how  does  the  matter  stand  to-day  after  the  inter- 
est in  a  colonial  policy  has  been  awakened?  We  see  how 
the  German  flag  has  been  hoisted  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  in  the  hottest  and  most  woi'thless  countries  which 
are  to  be  found.  The  peak  of  Kilima-Njai'O  is  almost  the 
only  place  where  an  energetic  colonist  may  hope  for  a  cool 
retreat  in  which  he  ma}'  remain  what  he  is.  Everywhere 
else  the  enterprising  traveller  may  expect  either  to  die  of 
heat,  or  that  they  will  be  succeeded  by  foreign  unsympa- 
thetic people.  Our  bold  colonist  on  the  Kilima-Njaro  will, 
perhaps,  have  no  grandchildren;  and  if  the  settlers  in 
other  German  colonies  do  have  grandchildren,  these  will 
be  Germans  no  longer. 

"Yes,  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  German  Empire  is 
still  capable  of  acquiring  fame  and  advantage  by  its  con- 
quests, warlike  or  diplomatic.  If  other  nations  can  pro- 
tect their  traders  wdth  the  force  of  arms,  and  send  soldiers 
after  the  advancing  merchant,  till  a  new  country  has  been 
added  to  the  Empire,  Germany  can  do  the  same.  But 
where?  it  will  be  asked.  Where  can  such  an  attack  be 
made  with  success  and  with  honor?  Can  the  colonies  in 
New  Guinea  be  further  extended?  Yes,  if  nothing  more 
than  disappointment  is  wanted.  Or  in  Africa?  There  is 
nothing  there  but  fever,  midges,  and  Portuguese.  Or  in 
the  southern  seas?  There  you  would  clash  too  much  with 
your  jealous  cousins,  and  half  a  hundred  South  Sea  Heli- 
golands  would  not  suffice  to  calm  the  rising  wrath.  Where 
then?  There  is  a  country — which  after  recent  events  can 
not  easily  be  forgotten,  the  one  country  in  which  there  is 
nothing  but  men  to  despise,  the  one  country  iu  wliich 
many  citizens  live  who  are  not  only  of  your  blood,  but 
who  will  also  help  j'ou  to  cast  your  little  crown,  as  our 
heralds  say  when  a  new  throne  is  to  be  mounted.  Yes, 
there  is  a  country,  of  whose  needs  iu  every  department  of 
administration  and  finance  we  have  heard  enough  lately, 


a  country  whose  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  whose 
people  have  no  self -consciousness  and  no  eternal  unity, 
and  whose  welfare  depends  on  a  foieigu  power  preventing 
them  from  knocking  off  each  other's  heads  every  few 
years,  a  pleasure  they  always  take  whenever  they  are  left 
to  themselves.  There  is  a  country  with  a  beautiful  cap- 
ital, a  splendid  harbor,  a  good  soil,  in  wliich  everything 
is  excellent  except  the  government.  This  country — which 
only  i-equires  a  European  Protectorate  to  bring  into  it 
the  long-desired  order,  and  to  make  it  an  Eldorado — is 
Argentina.  Here  German  rule,  established  in  the  form 
of  a  Protectorate  or  inany  other  form,  would  be  welcome, 
because  it  would  be  capable  of  helping  the  country  out  of 
its  distress.  Now,  I  will  be  told  that  for  that  object  it  is 
too  soon  for  Germany,  and  that  we  should  of  necessity  be 
involved  in  a  war ;  that  is  work  for  volunteers,  but  not 
for  the  Empire,  and  so  on,  and  that  it  is  all  good  and 
beautiful,  but  then  it  is  to  be  regretted  if  the  Germans 
have  not  the  means  to  enter  upon  the  work  to  their  ad- 
vantage. One  day  another  power  will  come  and  do  what 
must  one  time  be  done  there,  and  the  Germans  at  home, 
as  well  as  our  solitary  friend  on  the  Kilima-Njaro,  will 
be  angry,  but  then  it  will  be  too  late." 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  has  perhaps  never  heard  of  a 
certain  "  Monroe  doctrine  "  which  is  to  the  effect  that  no 
portion  of  the  New  World  is  to  be  considered  as  subject 
to  European  conquest.  Can  he  have  forgotten  Maximil- 
lian  and  Mexico?  and  does  he  suppose  that  the  republics 
of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Chili  would 
now  permit  Germany  to  seize  the  Argentine  Republic? 
Most  assuredly  there  is  no  field  for  European  conquest  in 
any  of  the  Americas. 

From  Another  Point  of  View. 

In  curious  contrast  to  this  article  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  there  is  his  brief  paper  en- 
titled "The  British  in  East  Africa,"  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  September,  the  gist  and  object  of  which  is  to 
urge  the  English  to  exert  themselves  diligently  in  support- 
ing the  British  East  African  Company  for  the  sake  of 
East  Africa.  More  than  four  thousand  slaves  have  been 
freed  by  the  East  African  Company  in  eighteen  months, 
and  he  asks  whether  it  is  manly  or  just  to  throw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  regeneration  and  improvement  of  the 
natives,  among  whom  has  been  already  established  the 
Pax  Britannica.  Lord  Lome  says:  "The  Britisli  Africa 
that  will  give  our  people  another  market  for  their  goods 
will  extend,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  from  the  Cape 
to  Alexandria, from  Zanzibar  and  Mombassa  to  the  settle- 
ments at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  It  will  not  be  all  under 
our  flag ;  but  our  flag  will  fly  on  a  continuous  series  of  sta- 
tions from  south  to  north,  whether  our  friends  like  the  pros- 
pect or  not,  before  another  generation  has  come  and  gone." 


THE   FOUNDER  OF   THE   BRAZILIAN    REPUBLIC. 

As  South  America  becomes  every  day  more  interesting, 
the  historical  details  of  the  foundation  of  its  early  repub- 
lics will  be  every  day  thought  more  worthy  of  attention. 
The  Nouvelle  Revue  is  to  be  congratulated  in  having 
secured  from  the  pen  of  M.  Araujo  the  sketch,  short  as  it 
is,  of  the  founder  of  the  Republic  in  Brazil  while  his  mem- 
ory is  still  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  his  family  and  friends. 

Benjamin  Constant  Botelho  de  Magalhaes  was  born  in 
1833  on  a  Brazilian  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rio 
Janeiro.  His  father  was  Portuguese,  his  mother  was 
Brazilian.  Both  were  poor,  and  their  son  had  the  honor 
of  dying,  after  a  fifty  years'  struggle  with  the  world,  rich 
in  the  esteem  of  his  contemporaries,  and  as  ix)or  in  worldly 
goods  as  he  was  born.  His  widow  and  children  were  left 
in   the  early  part  of   this  year  to  the  care  of  the  state 
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which  had  been  his  first  care.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
his  povertj'  did  not  result  from  any  lack  of  practical 
ability.  From  early  youth  he  gave  evidence  of  both  talent 
and  energy.  His  father  died  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  he 
entered  the  army  because  it  was,  on  the  whole,  the  pro- 


BENJAMIN   CONSTANT  BOTELHO  DE  MAGALHAES. 

fession  which  was  the  most  accessible  to  his  limited  choice. 
He  entered  the  army  in  1852,  and  eagerly  seized  the  oppor- 
tunities of  instruction  which  were  offered  by  the  various 
military  courses  and  schools  open  to  the  intelligent  yomig 
soldier.  M.Araujo  says  comprehensively  of  this  part  of 
his  life: 

"  His  studies  were  brilliant,  and  he  took  part  in  all 
revolts  against  all  tyrannies."  While  he  was  yet  a  stu- 
dent he  eked  out  his  slender  resources  by  giving  private 
lessons,  and  managed  to  support  both  himself  and  his 
mother.  The  special  bent  of  his  mind  was  determined  by 
coming  one  day  in  the  course  of  his  mathematical  studies 
upon  the  work  of  Comte  upon  the  Calculus.  From  this 
he  was  to  study  the  philosophy  of  the  great  Positivist.  It 
answered  to  his  increased  needs.  He  became  and  remained 
to  the  end  of  his  life  a  Comtist.  From  1863  to  1865  he 
studied  in  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
In  1868  he  became  a  captain  and  took  a  brilliant  part  in 
the  war  with  Paraguay.  But  he  was  essentially  a  modern 
soldier — that  is,  a  man  over  whom  science  and  humanity 
had  far  more  influence  than  the  love  of  adventure  and  the 
brute  belief  in  force.  On  leaving  the  theatre  of  war  he 
returned  to  his  scientific  studies,  and  after  an  interlude 
of  what  sti-ikcs  the  European  mind  as  a  strange  occupation 
for  a  soldier,  namely,  presiding  over  an  institution  for  the 
blind,  he  obtained  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the 
Military  College.  It  was  in  1870,  just  after  the  foundation 
of  the  third  French  Republic.  Reitublicanism  was  much 
excited  in  Brazil,  and  feeling  ran  so  high  that  a  portion 
of  the  Conservative  party  objected  to  a  Positivist  holding 
any  jmst  under  the  imi)erial  government.  The  professor- 
ship went  by  comi)etition.  It  was  feared  that  Magalhaes 
would  not  be  permitted  to  compete.  On  the  day  of  the 
opening  of  the  competition  he  made  a  public  declaration  be- 


fore the  deciding  jury  of  his  Positivist  principles,  and  added 
that  if  he  obtained  the  professorship  he  intended  to  use 
his  position  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  doctrines  in 
which  he  believed  in  so  far  as  they  relatetl  to  the  science 
he  profes.sed.  Further,  he  declai-ed  his  conviction  that  the 
social  outcome  of  positive  philosophy  would  be  a  repub- 
lic. He  was  determined  to  live  under  no  false  colors,  and 
desired  to  know  whether  under  these  circumstances  it  was 
open  to  him  to  compete.  Pennission  was  granted,  and  he- 
won  the  prize.  It  could  not,  however,  be  exj^ected  that 
such  an  official  would  be  regarded  with  favorable  eyes  by 
the  ministers  of  Dom  Pedro's  court.  He  took  part  in 
many  competitions,  won  many  a  first  place,  but  never 
was  again  appointed  to  an  advantageous  ix)sition.  His 
promotion  was  barred.  His  scientific  studies  perhaps  ben- 
efited, and  in  these  years  he  became  a  recognized  author- 
ity in  the  world  of  mathematics.  He  also  devoted  himself 
more  and  more  to  the  spread  of  Positivism  throughout 
Brazil,  thus  consciously  or  unconsciously  preparing  men's 
minds  for  the  daj^s  of  action  w^hich  were  to  come.  Amongst 
the  other  scholastic  achievements  of  this  period  of  his  life 
was  the  foundation  of  the  Ecole  Normale  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
over  which  he  presided  up  to  the  moment  of  the  Rev- 
olution. 

THE    REVOLUTION. 

It  was  not  until  the  threatened  monarchy,  awake  to  the 
dangers  which  invaded  it  on  all  sides,  confided  the  duty 
of  saving  the  dynasty  by  means  of  extreme  measures 
against  Republicanism  to  the  Ouro  Preto  ministry  in  1889, 
that  Magalhaes  became  definitely  a  politician.  The  par- 
allel currents  of  action  and  contemplation  which  had 
hitherto  run  separately  in  his  being  now  joined  their 
forces  and  produced  a  man  capable  of  organizing  and 
carrying  out  a  revolution  for  which  he  was  convinced 
that  his  countrjonen  were  ready.  He  flung  himself  into 
the  struggle  with  the  same  ability,  force,  and,  above  all, 
readiness  for  self-sacrifice,  w'hich  had  hitherto  distin- 
guished his  private  career.  He  organized  the  co-operation 
of  army  and  navy,  he  put  himself  in  touch  with  the  polit- 
ical leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  with  the  press,  with 
civilian  feeling  generally.  He  studied,  oi-ganized,  and 
proposed  the  plan  of  the  Revolution.  He  did  not  fear  to 
support  his  views  by  public  speech.  On  the  15th  of  No- 
vember he  was  at  General  da  Fonseca's  side  at  the  head 
of  the  troops  which  besieged  the  headquarters  of  the  mon- 
archic government.  He  harangued  the  people.  So  long 
as  there  was  a  danger  to  run,  or  a  point  still  unconquered, 
he  exposed  himself  without  a  second  thought.  "When  the 
Revolution  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  Republic 
safely  established,  he  withdrew.  He  wanted  nothing  for 
himself.  The  people  conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier-general, by  the  same  act  which  raised  General  da 
Fonseca  to  the  post  of  commander-in-chief.  He  declined 
the  honor.  Afterwards  he  was  forceil  to  accept  it,  with 
the  portfolio  of  minister  of  war,  and  he  devoted  the  last 
year  of  his  life  to  the  reorganization  of  the  anny,  which 
presented  itself  in  the  light  of  a  bit  of  serious  work  yet 
waiting  to  be  done.  His  conception  of  the  right  direction 
of  military  reform  maj'  be  divined  by  the  introduction  to 
his  report  on  reorganization,  in  whic-h  he  sketches  the 
ideal  of  the  citizen  soldier  of  the  future,  who  shall  i-epre- 
sent  the  incarnation  of  national  honor  and  shall  be  the 
intelligent  c-eutre  of  "iKjace,  progress,  and  reform." 
Working  busily  to  the  last  moment,  he  died  of  heart 
disease  on  the  23d  of  January  of  this  year.  The  honors 
which  he  rejected  in  his  lifetime  as  being  "entirely  op- 
j)osed  to  the  plan  of  conduct "  which  he  had  traced  for 
liimself ,  were  heaped  upon  him  at  his  death,  and  his  name 
goes  doAvu  to  posterity   respectfully  inscribed  upon   the 
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records   of    Congress   as  the    Founder    of   the    BraziUan 
Republic. 

FIRST  STEPS  TO  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  UNITY. 

A  Suggestion  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Andrew  Carnegie  contributes  xothcl^ineteenth  Century 
a  paper  entitled  "  An  American  View  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion." Mr.  Carnegie's  paper  consists  of  two  parts.  The 
first  part,  in  which  he  attacks  the  programme  of  the  Em- 
pire Trade  League  and  vmdicates  generally  the  policy  of 
unrestricted  free  trade  for  England,  although  clearly  and 
forcibly  written,  is  not  the  part  of  the  paper  that  will  do 
most  good.     The  important  part  is  the  latter  half. 

A  WIDER  IDEAL  THAN  THE  EMPIRE. 

Mr.  Carnegie  objects  to  Imperial  Federation  on  the  very 
natural  and  sufficient  grounds  that  the  unity  of  the  English- 
speaking  races  is  a  much  higher  and  better  ideal  than  that 
of  the  Imperial  Federation  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies. In  other  words,  Mr.  Carnegie  states  with  his  cus- 
tomary courage  the  great  truth  that — as  we  are  accustomed 
to  phrase  it— very  little  will  be  done  until  the  mischief  that 
followed  from  the  obstinacy  of  George  III.  has  been 
counteracted  by  the  establishment  of  an  alliance  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  The  English-speaking 
people  outside  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
only  number  eleven  millions,  whereas  the  United  States 
added  twelve  and  a  half  millions  to  its  population  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Mr.  Carnegie  calculates  the  child  is  born 
who  will  see  more  than  four  hundred  millions  English- 
speaking  people  in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  any  pro- 
posal to  unite  the  English-speaking  people  which  leaves  the 
U  nited  States  out  is  to  propose  to  play  "  Hamlet "  with 
the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out.  "What  kind  of  federation  is 
that  which  leaves  the  Republic  out?  There  is  no  obstacle 
to  forming  any  tie  with  the  Republic  that  can  possibly 
be  formed  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  or  the 
Dominion  of  Canada." 

RACE  ALLIANCE. 

Mr.  Carnegie  therefore  asks  all  Imperial  Pederationists  to 
consider  some  of  the  ideas  that  have  been  forced  upon  him 
from  his  study  of  the  question.  The  first  of  these  ideas  is 
that  Imperial  Federation  and  Empire  Trade  Leagues  should 
give  place  to  Race  Alliances,  the  only  test  being  "  if  Shake- 
t;peare's  tongue  be  spoken  there,  and  songs  of  Burns  will 
rend  the  air."  Secondly,  Mr.  Carnegie  thinks  that  the 
parent  land  should  urge  her  colonies  to  declare  their  inde- 
pendence. He  thinks  that  much  can  be  done  to  hasten 
the  union  of  Canada  with  the  United  States  by  constantly 
reminding  the  Dominion  of  the  union  between  England 
and  Scotland  and  the  happy  results  that  have  arisen  there- 
from. Thirdly,  it  would  be  well  if  English  people  would 
not  continue  to  speak  and  act  as  if  any  state  that  did  not 
adopt  a  policy  of  Free  Trade  was  a  fitting  subject  for  an 
inquiry  in  lunacy.  Fourthly,  everything  should  be  done 
to  promote  the  assimilation  of  the  political  institutions 
of  all  English-speaking  countries.  That  is  to  say,  the 
nations  enjoying  the  same  language,  literature,  religion, 
and  laws  should  also  have  the  harmonizing  blessings  of 
common  political  institutions. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  Mr.  Carnegie  proceeds 
to  explain  how  he  would  give  practical  effect  to  the  move- 
ment for  the  confederation  of  all  the  nations  that  have 
sprung  from  the  race  nurtured  in  the  British  Isles. 

"  The  first  fruits  of  this  movement  would  probably  be 
seen  in  the  appointment,  by  the  various  nations  of  our 


race,  of  international  commissions,  charged  with  creat- 
ing a  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins,  of  port  dues, 
patents*,  and  other  mattersof  similar  character  which  are 
of  common  interest.  If  there  be  a  question  upon  which 
all  authorities  are  agreed,  it  is  the  desirability  of  intro- 
ducing the  decimal  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins ; 
but  an  international  commission  seems  the  only  agency 
capable  of  bringing  it  about." 

CANADA  THE   LINE. 

After  this  stage  has  been  reached,  and  Mr.  Carnegie, 
curiously  enough,  fails  to  insist  upon  the  obvious  point 
in  his  own  favor  that  would  be  supplied  by  the  merging 
of  Canada  in  the  United  States,  he  sees  clearly  enough 
that  it  would  remove  a  barrier,  but  be  does  not  see  that 
it  would  necessitate  the  establishment  of  a  closer  tie. 
Canada  has  grown  up  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  British 
system.  Its  law  courts  look  up,  not  to  Washington,  but 
to  London,  and  when  the  shifting  of  allegiance  comes, 
there  will  be  endless  chaos  unless  some  court  common  to 
both  countries  can  be  established  that  will  harmonize  the 
difficulties  that  would  otherwise  be  almost  insuperable. 
Although  he  ignores  this  aspect  of  the  case,  Mr.  Carnegie 
is  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  such  a  court 
on  general  grounds.  War  between  English-speaking 
countries  would  now  be  regarded  as  fratricidal  civil  war, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  thought  of. 

WANTED,    A   SUPREME   COURT. 

Prom  this  point  Mr.  Carnegie  goes  on  as  follows : — 

"  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  after  this  stage  has  been 
reached  and  occupied  successfully  for  a  period,  another 
step  foiward  would  be  taken,  and  that,  having  jointly 
banished  war,  a  general  council  should  be  evolved  by  the 
English-speaking  nations,  to  which  may  at  first  only  be  re- 
ferred all  questions  of  dispute  between  them?  This  would 
only  be  making  a  permanent  body  to  settle  all  differences 
instead  of  selecting  arbiters  as  required— not  at  all  a  seri- 
ous advance — and  yet  it  should  be  the  germ  from  which 
great  fruits  should  grow." 

"  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  extolled 
by  the  statesmen  of  all  parties  in  Britain,  and  has  just 
received  the  compliment  of  being  copied  in  the  plan  f oi  the 
Australian  Commonwealth.  Building  upon  it,  may  we 
not  expect  that  a  still  higher  Supreme  Court  is  one  day  to 
come  which  shall  judge  between  the  nations  of  the  entire 
English-speaking  race,  as  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washing- 
ton already  judges  between  States  which  contain  the  ma- 
jority of  the  race?" 

"  The  powers  and  duties  o^  such  a  council  once  established 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  increase;  to  its  final  influence 
over  the  race,  and,  through  the  race,  over  the  world,  no 
limit  can  be  set;  in  the  dim  future  it  might  even  come 
that  the  pride  of  the  citizen  in  the  race  as  a  whole  would 
exceed  that  which  he  had  in  any  part  thereof ;  as  the  citizen 
of  the  Republic  to-day  is  prouder  of  being  an  American 
than  he  is  of  being  a  native  of  any  State  in  the  Union." 

A  SECURITY  FOR  FUTURE  PEACE. 

This  is  a  far  look  ahead,  but  Mr.  Carnegie  looks  further 
and  sees  in  the  federated  English -speakers  a  power  that  wiU 
be  able  to  veto  war  throughout  the  world.  The  English 
is  the  only  race  that  is  soon  to  become  so  much  stronger 
than  any  other  race  or  possible  combination  of  races  as,  if 
united,  to  be  omnipotent  upon  the  earth.  Mr.  Carnegie 
concludes  his  article  by  declaring  that 

"  Each  member  must  be  free  to  manage  his  own  home  as 
he  thinks  proper,  without  incurring  hostile  criticism  or 
parental  interference.  All  must  be  equal — allies,  not 
dependants. " 
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THE  REI/IEIV  OF  REI/IEIVS. 


THE  STATESMEN  OF  HUNGARY. 

In  the  Leisure,  Hour  for  September  the  statesmen  of 
Hungaiy  have  their  turn.  The  article,  which  is  longer 
than  most  in  this  serie.';,  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of 
Count  Szechenyi,  Kossuth,  Francis  Dedk,  Tisza,  Szapary, 
Szilagyl,  Von  Baro.-iS,  and  Count  Apponyi.  Of  all  these 
statesmen  by  far  the  most  interesting  is  the  fallen  chief- 
tain Tisza,  of  whom  a  very  entertaining  and,  on  the  whole, 
appreciative  account  is  given:  — 

"  This  man,  wh(j  for  many  yeai's  has  filled  a  large  place  in 
the  public  life  of  his  country,  was  by  his  personality  in  no 
ways  suited  to  inflame  their  ardent  Oriental  imaginations. 
Whoever  has  beheld  the  small  thin  figure,  clad  in  curiously 
fitting  garb,  with  its  long  flowing  hair,  thin  beard,  and 
large  blue  spectacles,  would  imagine  with  difficulty  that 
he  saw  in  this  unflignified  form  the  Prime  Minister  of  a 
people  devoted  to  show  and  pomp.  Tisza  has  neither  the 
glowing  temperament  of  Gladstone  nor  the  wise  modera- 
tion of  Dedk.  He  does  not  possess  the  art  of  winning 
over  the  crowd ;  he  is  not  a  great  man,  and  nevertheless 
he  is  a  remarkable  one.  In  order  to  get  to  know  him,  it 
was  necessary  to  frequent  Parliament  and  the  party  ciubs ; 
both  here  and  there  he  showed  liimself  ever  ready  for 
combat,  a  debater  who  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  reply, 
surveying  his  <lomain  with  sure  looks,  detecting  in  cool 
blood  the  weaknesses  of  his  adversary,  and  utilizing  them 
with  patience  and  self-possession." 

He  was  ousted  upon  a  trumpery  question  about  the  cit- 
izenship of  Kossuth,  but,  says  the  writer :  — 

"  Tisza  knew  well  that  the  cause  of  his  fall  had  been  a 
mere  pretext,  that  it  was  the  clerical  aristocracy  who  had 
wielded  this  weapon  against  him,  angered  at  the  law  con- 
cerning mixed  marriages  that  he  had  allowed  to  pass. 
The  aristocracy,  the  clergy,  high-born  ladies,  all  agitated 
against  this  law,  which,  though  it  passed  the  House,  has 
remained  a  dead  letter.  This  agitation  gave  a  new  power 
to  the  aristocracy,  who  had  ever  been  irreconcilable  foes 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  of  the  rigid  Calvinist  at  its  head,  who 
remained  apart  from  all  the  social  diversions  of  the  rich 
land-owners,  whose  frugal,  modest  mode  of  living  con- 
trasted unfavorably  with  that  of  the  spendthrift  nobles 
with  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Tisza  loved  work;  they 
loved  idleness. 


TISZA. 

"The  'General,'  as  Tisza  was  popularly  called  by  the 
people,  retired  entirely  froui  public  hfe  to  become  a  simple 
soldier  in  the  ranks  of  his  party.  Never  had  he  seemed 
greater  or  m(jre  dignified  than  at  the  moment  of  this  self- 
imposed  renunciation." 

His  successor,  Szapary,  found  no  difficulty  in  settling 
the  Kossuth  question,  and  showed  the  strength  of  his  hand 
in  dealing  with  the  vexed  question  of  the  baptism  of 
childi'en  oorn  of  mixed  marriages:  — 

"It  was  the  Hungarian  law  that  the  boys  had  to  follow 
the  religion  of  the  father,  anrt  the  girls  tliat  of  the  mother ; 
but  of  late  the  «Jatholic  priests  had  obtained  the  upper 
hand,  and,  refusing  to  obey  the  law,  claimed  all  children 
born  of  mixed  marriages  as  belonging  to  their  creed.  This 
obliged  Count  Csaky  to  put  forth  an  edict  saying  that  if 
the  law  continued  to  be  disobeyed  he  should  fine  the  clergy 
very  heavily.  The  Opposition,  hoping  to  gain  favor  with 
the  populace,  tried  to  rouse  fauatic  ill-will;  but  their 
efforts  were  vam:  Csaky,  Szilagyl,  and  Szapary  showed 
themselves  true  patriots  of  the  DeAk  stamp ,  they  declared 
that  if  this  opposition  against  the  course  of  the  laws  was 
not  dropped  they  would  take  the  oftensive.  And  quite 
recently  in  the  Chamber  the  Minister  of  Justice  has  de- 
clared that  he  is  busy  with  a  law  wliich  will  regulate  these 
questions,  and  will  put  both  marriage  and  the  regis- 
tration of  children  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities. 
These  declarations  on  the  i)art  of  the  Ministry  proved 
a  bitter  disappointment  to  all  those  who  hoped  that  with 
the  retirement  of  Tisza  Liberalism  in  Hungary  was  laid 
in  the  grave  forever." 


KOSSUTH. 


A  IMN-REPUBLICAN  CONGRESS. 

In  the  New  Eiu/land  Magazine,  Mr.  E.  P.  Powell  has  an 
article  on  the  subject  of  the  Pan -Republican  Congress. 
This  is  a  proposed  congress  "  of  the  enlightened  and  liberal 
minds  of  the  world  to  discuss  tho  interests  of  free  institu- 
tions, and  the  best  means  for  their  promotion  among  the 
naticmh  of  the  oarth." 

The  first  man  to  conceive  this  idea  is  Win.  O.  McDowell 
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of  Newark,  N.  J.,  an  unusual  man  %vho  does  unus- 
ual things  in  a  most  unusual  manner.  He  himself  does 
not  know  when  the  idea  of  a  pan-republican  convention 
first  occurred  to  him,  but  in  1890  he  issued  a  manifesto 
proposing  that  patriotic  societies  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
republican  government  send  delegates  to  a  great  congress 
which  should  be  convened  at  some  appropriate  place  and 
time. 

The  idea  found  adherents  everywhere,  and  many  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  country  gave  their  approval. 
After  a  few  preliminary  gatherings  two  hundred  leading 
American  citizens  were  organized  into  a  committee  acting 
under  the  name  of  the  Pan-Republic  General  Commit- 
tee, which  in  December,  1890,  held  its  first  meeting  in  New 
York  City,  when  the  general  scope  of  the  proposed  assem- 
bly was  defined  to  be  "the  consideration  of  the  welfare  of 
free  institutions  and  the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
same."  Mr. McDowell  gives  the  following  list  of  matters 
which  will  appropriately  come  up  at  the  meeting  of  this 
congress,  which  meeting  will  be  in  1893,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Chicago  Exposition.  (1)  Measures  that  pertain 
to  universal  peace.  (2)  The  formation  of  a  customs  union 
for  all  governments.  (3)  The  union  of  all  the  great 
ports  of  republics  by  close  commercial  ties.  (4)  The 
establishment  of  uniform  customs  regulations.  (5)  The 
adoption  of  uniform  weights,  measures,  aud  copyrights. 
(6)  A  common  system  of  coinage.  (7)  A  definite  plan  of 
arbitration.  In  addition  to  all  which  he  would  have  dis- 
cussions of  questions  of  human  brotherhood,  of  labor  and 
capital,  of  sanitation  and  health,  of  machinery  and  cor- 
porations, of  banking,  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  as 
effecting  human  degeneration,  of  economy  and  taxation, 
of  education,  of  universal  disarmament.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  congress  might  organize  an  international  bureau 
with  triennial  sessions  "  to  which  all  grievances  of  the  op- 
pressed in  all  nations  should  be  addressed  when  not  righted 
at  home."  Before  this  bureau  would'  come  up  such  mat- 
ters as  the  evictions  in  Ireland,  the  Jewish  wi-ongs  in  Rus- 
sia and  Austria,  and  the  penalties  of  free  speech  in  Ger. 
many.  The  wTonged  and  oppressed,  by  apjDealing  to  such 
a  representative  body,  would  receive  such  respectful  hear- 
ing as  it  could  not  get  elsewhere,  and  it  is  thought  that  by 
these  means  the  people  would  be  educated  in  peaceful 
revolution.  Enthusiasm  and  faith  are  the  great  needs  in 
making  such  a  scheme  practical  and  successful,  and  the 
responses  from  leading  men  everyrvhere  indicate  that  such 
qualities  will  not  be  wanting.  Among  the  members  of 
foreign  committees  which  have  been  organized  are  Louis 
Kossuth,  Senor  Castelar,  Herbert  Spencer,  Labouchfere, 
Professor  Bryce,  and  Bartholdi,  while  in  this  countrymen 
of  diverse  faith  and  life  are  united  in  insuring  the  success 
of  the  undertaking.  "  Cardinal  Gibbons  co-operates  with 
Rabbi  Gottheil,  Bishop  Cheney,  and  Robert  Ingersoll." 


OUR  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

A  valuable  paper  on  "  The  Government  of  Cities  in  the 
United  States"  appears  in  the  Century,  from  the  pen  of 
President  Seth  Low  of  Columbia  College. 

Mr.  Low  proposes  to  answer  the  questions.  "  First,  what 
ought  a  city  to  undertake  to  do?  Secondly,  under  what 
form  of  organization  ought  it  to  try  to  realize  the  pur- 
poses of  its  existence?" 

In  the  first  place  he  bends  all  his  energies  to  disabuse  us 
of  the  idea  that  the  city  is  a  little  state,  or  has  aught  of 
sovereignty  in  its  nature.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  simpl}' 
a  corporation  chartered  by  the  State,  and  the  more  closely 
we  regard  the  municipal  government  in  the  light  of  a 
business  concern,  exercising  certain  rights  bestowed  by 
the  state  legislature,  the  more  truly  will  we  be  able  to 


define  its  limits  aud  its  powers.  The  common  council 
should  be  called  a  board  of  directors. 

As  an  example  of  the  purely  business  status  of  the  city 
government,  Mr.  Low  cites  the  case  of  Cincinnati,  to 
A\hom  the  Ohio  legislature  granted  the  right  to  construct 
the  Ohio  Southern  Railroad,  three  hundred  miles  long, 
across  Kentucky  aud  Tennessee.  "  The  striking  fact  is  that 
an  Ohio  city  was  authorized  to  expend  eighteen  or  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  outside  the  limits  of  Ohio  simply  to 
enlarge  its  business  facilities.  Plainly  this  was  a  grant 
of  business,  not  of  governmental  powers." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  extent  of  power  granted  by 
the  legislatures  has  varied  from  the  extreme  of  liberality, 
illustrated  in  the  above  case,  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
limited  authority  in  local  government,  as  in  the  case  of 
Memphis,  which  surrendered  its  charter,  the  government 
of  the  district  being  carried  on  by  a  state  commissions. 

"No  one  will  deny,"  says  Mr.  Low,  "that  a  charter 
with  large  powers  is  the  ideal  charter,  to  be  worthy  of 
which  every  city  ought  to  strive."  But  as  to  the  practi- 
cal expediency  of  proceeding  on  this  theory  in  the  cities 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Low  shakes  his  head  dubiously : 
"  One  must  be  faithful  over  a  few  things  before  he  is  made 
ruler  over  many  things." 

MUNICIPAL  HOME  ETJLE. 

"  Most  of  our  States — perhaps  aU  of  them — have  tried  to 
remedy  the  miscarriage  of  city  government  in  three  ways. 
They  have  created  special  commissions,  having  their  au- 
thority directly  from  the  State,  to  do  local  work  which, 
under  a  proper  city  government,  would  be  performed  by 
city  oificials.  The  States  have  passed  mandatory  laws 
compelling  localities  to  undertake  public  works  whether 
they  wanted  to  or  not,  and  they  have  interfered  generally 
in  the  details  of  city  action  to  an  inconceivable  extent. 
Sufllcient  experience  has  been  had  of  each  of  these  reme- 
dies to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  remedy  is  worse 
than  the  disease.  It  is  distinctly  worse  because,  while 
it  has  worked  no  benefit  in  the  long  run  to  the  cities,  it 
has  carried  into  the  legislature  and  spread  measurably 
throughout  the  State  the  corruption  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  limited  to  the  locality.  These  three  points, 
therefore,  seem  clear :  first,  when  unusual  work  is  to  be 
done  which  cannot  readily  be  carried  forward  by  the 
ordinary  officials  of  the  city,  the  city,  and  not  the  legis- 
lature, should  determine  the  men  by  whom  the  work  is 
to  be  carried  on ;  secondly,  the  state  constitution  should 
prohibit  the  legislature  from  passing  mandatory  laws  to 
compel  a  locality  to  undertake  public  works  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  locality ;  and  thirdly,  the  legislature  should  not  be 
permitted  continually  to  interfere,  to  suspend  or  alter  the 
city  charter." 

One  of  the  limitations  of  power,  which  seems  a  crying 
need,  is  the  restriction  of  the  authority  to  borrow  money. 
Mr.  Low  advises  that  the  limitation  take  the  form  of  a 
percentage  on  the  assessed  valuation.  He  disavows  any 
intention  of  discussing  municipal  management  of  street 
railways  and  gas  manufacture,  but  intimates  that  the 
great  barrier  to  any  reform  in  that  direction  is  the  spoils 
system. 

FINANCIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

Mr.  Low  describes  the  system  which  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  have  adopted  in  place  of  the  eminently  unsatis- 
factory control  once  exerted  by  the  common  coimcil  in 
the  make-up  of  the  budget.  Now  the  budget  is  annually 
prepared  by  a  board  of  estimate,  consisting  in  BrookljTi 
of  the  Mayor,  the  Comptroller,  the  City  Auditor  and  two 
others  representing  the  county.  The  meetings  of  the 
board  are  public ;  the  results  of  its  work  ai-e  final  in  New 
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York,  while  in  Brooklyn  the  Common  Council  can  reduce 
but  not  enlarge  any  item,  nor  introduce  new  items.  This 
scheme  has  worked  admirably.  The  board  of  estimate, 
consisting  of  elected  officials,  show  a  "wholesome  sensi- 
tiveness" to  the  want  of  economy,  and  the  principle  of 
responsibility  is  perfect  throughout.  "  This  system  and  the 
beneficent  results  which  have  followed  it  are  a  striking 
commentary  on  what  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  representative  bodies  in  cities  to  show  itself 
worthy  of  any  considerable  deposit  of  power.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  this  situation  has  grown  up  not  by  in- 
tention, but  by  taking  away  from  the  common  council, 
one  after  another,  powers  which  it  had  abused.  ...  In 
the  matter  of  city  franchises  one  radical  change  ought  to 
be  made.  At  present  the  attitude  of  the  city  in  granting 
franchises  is  entirely  negative.  The  city  is  allowed  to 
give  or  to  withhold  consent  to  something  which  somebody 
wants  to  do.  The  proper  attitude  for  the  city  is  just  the 
reverse  of  this.  Its  officials  should  determine  what  the 
city's  interests  demand,  and  be  enabled  to  offer  at  public 
auction  a  jjerfected  right  to  supply  that  demand.  Such  a 
sale  should  be,  in  fact,  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years  not 
exceeding  twenty.  The  new  Rapid  Transit  bill  for  New 
York  happily  illustrates  the  proper  course." 

THE  EXECUTIVE. 

In  the  executive  department  of  municipal  government 
the  principle  to  be  guided  by  is  thoroughness  of  responsi- 
bility ;  and  this  is  only  obtained  by  the  concentration  of 
authority  in  one  person,  and  it  is  better  that  this  power 
should  be  with  the  mayor  than  in  the  hands  of  the  party 
boss;  if  there  must  be  the  boss  anyway,  then  it  is  best 
that  his  servant  the  mayor  should  be  responsible,  and  thus 
afford  a  hold  on  the  autocrat  himself. 

As  for  the  appointing  power,  it  has  become  patent  that 
the  theoretically  good  results  of  the  check  by  confirmation 
on  the  part  of  the  council  have  not  materialized,  and  the 
arrangement  has  given  the  alternative  alliterative  sorts  of 
"dead-locks  or  deals."  Hence,  many  of  the  larger  cities 
have  given  the  mayor  the  absolute  power  of  appointment, 
to  which,  Mr.  Low  thinks,  should  be  added  the  power  of 
removal.  It  is  important  that  the  mayor's  appointees 
should  have  the  same  term  of  office  as  his  own,  that  he 
should  obtain  heads  of  departments  in  sympathy  with 
himself  and,  more  especially,  with  each  other.  Some 
good  thing  can  even  come  out  of  Tammany,  for  "the  so- 
called  'boss'  sometimes  has  been  the  only  force  in  a  city 
to  compel  co-operation  between  the  different  city  de- 
partments." 

THE  JEWS  NOT  A  PARASITIC  RACE. 

Mr.  Bendavid's  Reply  to  Professor  Goldwin  Smith. 

Mr.  Isaac  Besht  Bendavid,  in  the  September  North 
American  Review,  defends  the  Jews  against  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith's  accusation  that  they  are  a  parasitic  race. 
He  shows  with  what  high  regard  they  have  been  held  by 
many  European  rulers  and  what  services  they  have  ren- 
dered various  nations.  Frederick  the  Great,  who  was  no 
lover  of  the  Jews  as  Jews,  regarded  them  as  useful  and 
valuable  citizens — contributors  to,  instead  of  absorbers  of, 
the  national  wealth.  They  it  was,  too,  who  drove  the 
Moors  from  Spain  and  established  the  throne  of  Alonzo 
el  Emperudor.  Instead  of  the  Jew  changing  his  countiy 
"more  easily  than  others, "as  Professor  Smith  charges, 
Mr.  Bendavid  maintains  that  it  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
Jewish  race  "  to  cling  to  the  soil  of  the  land  in  which  it  has 
been  planted,"  and  that  it  is  for  this  very  reason,  in  all 
times  and  countries,  the  policy  of  all  who  hated  the  Jew 
has  been  to  forbid  him  to  own  or  to  till  the  soil.     He  cites 


historical  facts  in  support  of  this  view.  ""When  Portu- 
guese bigotry  drove  the  Jews  from  the  banks  of  the  Ta- 
gus  to  those  of  the  Garonne,  the  Jews  transplanted  to 
Franco  still  called  themselves  the  'Portuguese  nation.' 
Does  not  Mr.  Goldvidn  Smith  know  that  to  this  daj',  in 
Servia,  in  Macedonia,  in  Roumania,  in  Bulgaria,  the 
descendants  of  the  exiled  Jews  of  Spain,  driven  forth  from 
the  laud  they  had  done  so  much  to  redeem  and  to  enrich, 
still  proudly  call  themselves  Spaniards,  still  preserve  the 
speech  of  Spain,  still  cherish  in  their  Eastern  homes  the 
memories  of  an  heroic  past  in  "Western  Europe?"  Notwith- 
standing the  fact,  Mr.  Bendavid  continues,  that  the  J  ews 
of  Germany  were  indebted  to  Napoleon  for  the  equahty 
of  rights  which  came  with  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  "Westphalia,  when  Germany  arose  against  Napo- 
leon after  his  unsuccessful  Russian  campaign  "  the  Jews 
remembered  only  that  they  were  Germans."  Regarding 
circumcision,  which  Professor  Smith  holds  must  be  given 
up  before  the  Jews  can  become  as  other  men  are,  Mr.  Ben- 
david says:  "Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  rebukes  the  Jews  of 
eastern  Europe  for  adhering  to  that  rite  of  the  circum- 
cision which,  as  he  must  assuredly  know,  is  not  confined 
to  Jews  alone,  has  prevailed,  and  prevails,  throughout  the 
world  from  Arabia  to  Australasia  and  from  South  Africa 
to  Central  America,  and  cannot  with  an}'  sort  of  accuracy 
be  called  a  'tribal'  custom.  Doubtless  Spinoza,  who  stands 
alone  among  philosophers,  as  does  Newton  among  men  of 
science  or  Pascal  among  thinkers — doubtless  Spinoza  was- 
right  when  he  said  that  the  rite  of  circumcision  would 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Jewish  household  of  faith. 
The  highest  medical  authorities  of  our  day  maintain  that 
it  has  also  kept  up  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the  race.  I 
suppose  the  Protestant  Baptists  are  right  in  maintaining 
the  I'ite  of  immersion  as  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  sect,  and  the  Quakers  in  maintaining  the  custom 
of  wearing  the  hat ;  but  is  an  American  Baptist  less  trust- 
worthy as  an  American  because  he  insists  upon  immer- 
sion?" In  a  word,  Mr.  Bendavid  agrees  with  Mr.  Isaac 
A.  Hourwitch  in  the  August  Forum  that  the  real  cause  of 
Jewish  persecution  is  political,  not  "social  and  economic," 
as  Professor  Smith  maintains.  It  is  only  part  of  a  bold 
plan  on  the  part  of  Pan-Slavist  leaders  and  agitators  to 
rid  Russia  of  all  non-Slavonic  elements.  The  Jews,  while 
they  are  willing  to  become  Russians,  cannot  be  amalga- 
mated into  Slavs. 


THE  POLITICAL  ISSUES  OF  1S02. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  confesses  in  the  Foiiim 
that  the  practice  of  prophesying  is  dangerous,  but  he  ven- 
tures to  make  a  few  political  predictions  as  to  party  issues 
for  1802,  explaining  that  these  "  issues  seem  probable  un- 
der existing  circumstances,"  but  adds  that  it  is  a  "broad 
and  very  unsafe  assumption  that  those  conditions  will  not 
change  materially." 

THE   TARIFF  TO  BE  A    SUBSIDIARY   ISSUE. 

He  predicts  that  "  the  dominant  issue  in  the  election  of 
1892  will  be  the  money  question,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
question  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver."  He  foresees  that 
"  the  Democratic  editor  "  will  reply  that  this  is  "  a  Repub- 
lican idea  in  which  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  be- 
cause the  Republicans  desire  to  avoid  the  tariff  and  to 
bring  on  the  financial  issues."  In  answer  to  this  charge 
Mr.  Loilge  saj's  that  from  selfish  motives  the  Republicans 
would  prefer  to  make  the  tariff  the  ground  of  struggle 
because  a  j'oar  hence  they  will  have  the  advantage  of 
being  on  the  offensive  instead  of  beiug  called  upon  as  in 
the  last  campaign  to  make  a  specific  defence  of  a  definite 
measure.     Before  the  1892  election   the   Democrats   will 
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have  formulated  their  tariff  views  in  a  platform  and  then 
the  positions  of  last  autumn  will  be  reversed.  The  Demo- 
crats will  be  compelled  to  defend  a  definite  measure,  while 
the  Republicans  can  attack  it  with  glittering  generalities. 
Tariff  is  an  old  question  which  since  the  foundation  of 
the  government  has  periodically  i-eappeared;  it  is  "an 
economic,  a  pocket  question,"  and  not  a  moral  one,  and 
it  has  always  yielded  in  the  face  of  more  urgent  issues, 
for  it  is  a  characteristic  of  American  political  campaigns 
that  the  parties  concentrate  their  forces  for  and  against 
some  one  great  leading  question  and  to  minimize  all  other 
questions  as  compared  with  this  one.  Is  there  at  present 
any  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  thrust  into  the 
background  the  tariff  question,  and  to  make  itself  the 
definite  point  of  struggle?  Mr.  Lodge  thinks  that  the 
question  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  such. 

FREE    COINAGE   THE   DOMINANT   ISSUE. 

This  for  several  reasons.  The  recent  stringency  in  the 
money  market  has  increased  the  cry  for  "cheaper  money." 
More  important  than  this  is  the  circumstance  that  this 
issue  has  become  the  "  test  question"  of  a  large  number  of 
voters  of  infinitely  varied  opinions  and  interests,  who  are, 
however,  bound  together  by  their  general  discontent  with 
existing  social  and  financial  conditions.  The  attitude  of 
the  two  great  parties  i'n  the  last  election  is  significant  of 
the  same  course.  "The  Republicans  as  a  party  took  a 
position  of  resistance  to  free  coinage.  The  Democrats  as 
a  party  proved  themselves  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
to  be  friends  of  free  coinage.  Many  Democratic  leaders 
think  that  a  position  favorable  to  this  measure  will  enable 
them  to  elect  a  Democratic  President.  The  attitude  which 
circumstances  have  compelled  the  two  great  parties  to 
assume  with  relation  to  the  Farmers'  Alliance  points  to 
the  same  thing.  In  certain  sections  the  Farmers'  party 
overwhelmed  the  Republicans  and  have  hence  forced  them 
into  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  themselves,  while  in  other 
sections  it  has  gained  control  of  the  Democratic  party. 
The  Alliance  has  expressed  itself  in  no  uncertain  tones 
on  the  free  coinage  matter,  and  it  being  the  "  controlling 
ally"  of  the  Democrats,  they  must  yield  to  its  demands, 
whereas  it  will  be  easy  for  the  Republicans  to  defy  the 
Alliance  in  open  field.  And,  lastly,  future  events  will  in 
all  probability,  have  the  same  determining  influence. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  next  Congress  will  pass  a 
free  coinage  bill,  and  there  is  less  doubt  that  President 
Harrison  wall  •■reX.o  such  a  bill,  and  at  this  crisis  the  two 
parties  will  make  their  appeal  to  the  country.  For  these 
reasons  it  would  seem,  argues  Mr.  Lodge,  that  fi'ee  coinage 
will  be  the  issue  of  the  next  presidential  election. 

Next  to  this  will  be  the  tariff  question,  simplified  to  this 
extent,  that  it  will  be  a  mere  questnon  between  Free 
Trade  and  Protection,  stripped  of  the  hitherto  qualifying 
idea  of  reducing  he  sui'plus. 

Ballot  reform  and  civil  service  reform  will  doubtless 
constitute  minor  issues,  and  the  agitaton  concei-uing  the 
retriction  of  immigration  is  so  increasing  that  this  sub- 
ject may  as  early  as  1S92  be  ripe  for  discussion. 

FREDERICK  DOUGLASS  ON  THE  RECENT  HAYTIAN 
NEGOTIATIONS. 
The  Hon.  Fredei-ick  Douglass,  late  minister  to  Hayti, 
contributes  an  article  to  the  North  American  Review  in 
justification  of  his  connection  with  the  recent  unsuccessful 
negotiations  with  the  Haytian  govermnent  for  a  United 
States  naval  station  at  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas.  The  chai'ge 
made  against  him  that  he  wasted  a  whole  year  in  fruit- 
less negotiation,  and  allowed  favorable  ojjportunities  for 
obtaining  the  Mole  to  pass,  Mr.  Douglass  flatly  denies.  He 
affirms  that  at  no  time  during  the  first  year  of  his  resi- 


dence in  Hayti  was  he  invested  with  any  authority  by  the 
United  States  government  to  negotiate  with  Hayti  for  a 
coaling  station  at  the  Mole.  Not  until  late  in  January, 
1891,  was  he  informed  that  he  was  to  have  any  connection 
with  the  negotiations,  and  then  the  part  assigned  to  him 
was  that  of  subordinate  to  Rear-Admiral  Gherardi. 

"  Our  first  conference  with  President  Hyppolite  and  his 
Foreign  Secretary  was  held,"  says  Mr. Douglass,  "at  the 
palace  at  Port  au  Prince  on  the  28th  of  January,  1891. 
At  this  conference,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  real  beginning 
of  the  negotiations  for  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  the  wishes  of 
our  government  were  made  known  to  the  government  of 
Hayti  by  Rear- Admiral  Gherardi ;  and  I  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  stated  the  case  with  force  and  ability. 
If  anything  was  omitted  or  insisted  upon  calculated  to 
defeat  the  object  in  view,  this  defect  nmst  be  looked  for 
in  the  admiral's  address,  for  he  was  the  principal 
negotiator. 

"  Admiral  Gherardi  based  our  claims  for  this  concession 
upon  the  ground  of  services  rendered  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Hyppolite  revolution.  He  claimed  it  also  on 
the  ground  of  promises  made  to  our  government  by  Hyp- 
polite and  Firmin  through  their  agents  while  the  revolu- 
tion was  in  progress,  and  aflSrmed  that  but  for  the  support 
of  our  government  the  revolution  would  have  failed.  I 
supplemented  his  remarks,  not  in  opposition  to  his  views, 
but  with  the  intention  of  impressing  the  government  of 
Hayti  with  the  idea  that  the  concession  asked  for  was  in 
the  Ime  of  good  neighborhood  and  advanced  civilization, 
and  in  every  way  consistent  with  the  autonomy  of  Hayti ; 
urging  that  the  concession  would  be  a  source  of  strength 
rather  than  of  weakness  to  the  Haytian  government ;  that 
national  isolation  was  a  policy  of  the  past ;  that  the  neces- 
sity for  it  in  Hayti,  for  which  there  was  an  apology  at  the 
commencement  of  her  existence,  no  longer  exists;  that 
her  relation  to  the  world  and  that  of  the  world  to  her 
are  not  what  they  were  when  her  independence  was 
achieved;  that  her  true  policy  now  is  to  touch  the  world 
at  all  points  that  make  for  civilization  and  commerce ; 
and  that,  instead  of  asking  in  alarm  what  will  happen  if 
a  naval  station  be  conceded  to  the  United  States,  it  should 
ask,  'What  will  happen  if  such  a  naval  station  be  not 
conceded?'" 

In  reply,  Secretary  Firmin  denies,  says  Mr.  Douglass, 
that  any  promises  or  pledges  relating  to  the  Mole  had  been 
made  by  either  him  or  President  Hyjipolite  to  the  United 
States  government.  He  admitted  that  the  offer  of  certain 
advantages  had  been  made  to  our  government,  but  held 
that  this  offer  had  not  at  the  time  been  accepted.  "  This 
position  of  Mr.  Firmin,"  continues  Mr.  Douglass,  "was 
resisted  by  Admiral  Gherai'di,  who  contended  with  much 
force  that,  while  there  was  no  formal  agreement  consum- 
mated between  the  two  governments,  Hayti  was  never- 
theless morally  bound,  since  the  assistance  for  which  she 
asked  had  made  Hyppolite  President  of  Hayti.  With- 
out intending  to  break  the  force  of  the  admiral's  conten- 
tion at  this  point,  I  plainly  saw  the  indefensible  attitude  in 
which  he  was  placing  the  government  of  the  United  States 
in  presenting  our  government  as  interfering  by  its  navy 
with  the  affairs  of  a  neighboring  country,  covertly  assisting 
in  putting  do\vn  one  govermnent  and  setting  up  another ; 
and  I  therefore  adhered  to  the  grounds  upon  which  I 
based  our  demand  for  a  coaling  station  at  the  Mole.  I 
spoke  in  the  interest  and  in  support  of  the  honor  of  the 
United  States.  It  did  not  strike  me  that  what  was  claimed 
by  Admii-al  Gherardi  to  have  been  done — though  I  did 
not  say  as  much— is  the  work  for  which  the  United  States 
navy  is  equipped,  manned,  and  supported  by  the  American 
people." 
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HOW  LARGE  A  MAJORITY  SHALL  I  GET? 
A  Calculation  by  Mr.   Gladstone. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  September  Mr.  Gladstone 
discusses  the  question  of  what  will  be  the  Home  Rule  ma- 
jority in  the  next  House  of  Commons,  from  the  data  sup- 
plied by  the  by-elections  of  this  parliament.  He  reminds 
us  that  in  November,  1878,  on  similar  data,  he  calculated 
that  the  Liberal  majority  of  1880  would  be  from  5(5  to  76. 
When  the  election  came,  it  was  proved  that  he  had  un- 
derestimated his  majority,  which  rose  to  115.  "Without 
claiming  that  he  has  underestimated  his  figures  as  nuich 
to-day,  he  subjects  the  89  by-elections  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  present  parliament  to  four  different  methods 
by  which  their  political  significance  can  be  estimated. 
These  methods  are  all  applied  to  Great  Britain  alone.  The" 
first  is  by  comparing  results  of  the  by-elections  solely 
with  the  results  of  the  elections  of  1886  in  the  same  con- 
stituencies. By  this  method  the  Liberal  majority  for 
Great  Britain  in  1892  will  be  46.  By  another  computa- 
tion on  the  same  basis,  by  getting  rid  of  the  inconvenient 
fraction  he  raises  the  figure  to  53.  But  by  athii'd  method, 
in  which  the  standard  of  comparison  is  the  result  in  these 
constituencies  arrived  at  in  the  general  election  of  1885,  he 
makes  the  probable  British  majority  at  85.  His  fourth 
criterion  is  the  aggregate  superiority  at  the  polls,  which 
would  bring  the  figures  of  the  probable  majority  up  to 
97.  To  this  solid  working  majority,  varying  from  46  to 
97  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  must  be  added  the 
certain  Home  Rule  majority  in  Ireland.  At  present  that 
majority  is  67,  but  supposing  it  only  a  net  50  in  the 
representation  of  Ireland,  then  the  Home  Rule  majority 
in  the  next  parliament  will  be  96  or  147.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
of  course,  goes  into  particulars  with  his  figures,  aiid  any 
one  who  demurs  to  the  justice  of  his  conclusions  will  find 
that  he  has  his  work  set  to  answer  them.  Considering  the 
condition  of  the  Midlands,  and  the  fact  that  many  con- 
stituencies were  not  contested  in  1886,  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  predict  that  the  Liberal  majority  in  1892  will  be  much 
over  120  votes,  but  that  it  will  be  over  100,  supj^osing  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  lives  and  that  the  baneful  shadow  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  is  kept  well  out  of  sight,  is  about  as 
certain  as  any  electoral  prophecy  that  has  ever  been  made. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  figures  are  worth  while  quoting.  The 
total  number  of  by-elections  from  the  end  of  August, 
1886,  to  the  end  of  August,  this  year,  excluding  Lewisham, 
the  result  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  receive  in  time, 
is  123,  25  of  which  occurred  in  Ireland,  and  in  nine  of  the 
constituencies  there  were  two  by-elections.  This  leaves 
Mr.  Gladstone  89  constituencies  which  in  1886  returned  62 
Unionists  and  27  Home  Rulers ;  in  1885,  45  were  Liberal 
and  44  Tory.  Through  the  by-elections,  the  constitu- 
encies have  been  brought  back  exactly  to  the  figures  of 
1885 — that  is  to  say,  the  62  Unionists  have  fallen  to  44  and 
the  27  Home  Rulers  have  increased  to  45.  Ministers, 
therefore,  have  lost  two-sevenths  of  their  seats  in  Great 
Britain  since  the  general  election.  As  they  hold  389  seats 
altogether,  they  stand  to  lose,  if  the  analogy  of  the 
by-elections  holds  good,  at  the  general  election,  107 
seats,  which  will  give  the  Liberals  a  majority  of  46.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  second  method  of  calculating  is  based  on  the 
rule  of  three  sum.  If  89  seats  give  the  Liberals  a  gain  of 
18,  how  much  will  the  567  give  them?  Answer,  114;  iu 
that  case  the  Liberals  will  have  a  majority  of  53.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  method  of  calculating  from  the  total  polls  is 
somewhat  curious.  The  aggregate  polled  by  the  Unionists 
in  1880  was  75,182 — this  gives  them  a  majority  of  175;  the 
Liberals  on  the  89  elections  had  a  majority  of  10,916 
votes.     If  the  electors  poll  at  the  general  election  as  they 


have  polled  at  the  by-elections  all  do^\'n  the  line,  instead 
of  there  being  a  majority  of  75,000  for  the  Unionists  there 
will  be  a  majority  of  68,. 501  for  the  Liberals.  If  a  major- 
ity of  75,182  gives  the  Tories  a  majority  of  175,  what  will 
the  majority  of  68,501  give  to  the  Liberals?  Answer,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  three  sum,  157.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
however,  thinks  that  there  will  be  a  total  of  63  vmcon- 
tested  seats  for  the  Unionists  at  the  general  election.  De- 
ducting these  63  seats  from  the  Liberal  majority  of  157, 
he  arrives  at  his  majority  of  97.  Mr.  Gladstone  claims 
that  each  of  his  calculations  is  like  a  separate  strand  of  a 
rope — no  one  singly  may  be  able  to  bear  the  stress,  but 
when  taken  as  a  whole  they  come  as  near  to  demonstration 
as  the  subject-matter  will  allow. 


THE  COURT  OF  CONCILIATION. 
A  Unique  Tribunal  of  Justice. 

Who  has  not  often  thought,  unless,  perhaps,  he  be  of 
the  legal  profession,  if  there  were  not  soDie  way  to  avoid 
the  exasperating  delays  of  justice  from  legal  technicalities 
and  quibbles,  the  sacrifice  of  fortune  and  happiness  to 
the  pride  of  "  fighting  out  "  trivial  litigations,  and  the  end- 
less miseries  of  "  going  to  law, "  which  are  indeed  an  ill 
wind  to  every  one  except  the  lawyers ;  and  the  legal  ele- 
ment benefited  is  not  often  that  which  we  should  wish  to 
encourage.  "  Jarndyce  rs.  Jarndyce  "  is  perhaps  no  longer 
possible,  but  there  is  abundant  room  still  for  the  delight- 
ful method  of  settling  civil  cases  at  law  which  Nicolay 
Grevstad  describes  under  the  title  "Courts  of  Concilia- 
tion," in  the  September  Atlantic.  One  only  feels  that 
the  system  is  too  entirely  easy  and  simple  and  good  to 
be  true. 

In  Norway,  "every  city,  every  village  containing  at 
least  twenty  families,  and  every  parish,  constitutes  a  sepa- 
rate 'district  of  conciliation.'  The  districts  are  small,  in 
order  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  parties  to 
attend  the  courts,  as  personal  attendance  is  the  main 
feature  of  the  proceedings.  The  court,  or  commission,  as 
the  statute  styles  it,  is  made  up  of  two  members,  one  of 
whom  acts  as  chairman  and  clerk.  These  officials  are 
chosen  for  a  term  of  three  years  at  a  special  election,  by 
the  voters  of  the  district,  from  among  three  men  nomi- 
nated by  the  city  or  the  parish  council.  Only  men  above 
twenty -five  years  of  age  are  eligible,  and  the  law  ex- 
pressly provides  that  only  'good'  men  may  be  placed  in 
nomination  The  court  meets  at  a  certain  place,  day,  and 
hour,  every  week  in  the  cities,  and  every  month  in  the 
country  districts  It  is  not  public.  The  proceedings  are 
carried  on  with  closed  doors,  and  the  commissioners  are 
bound  to  secrecy.  Nothing  of  what  transpires  is  per- 
mitted to  reach  the  outside  world.  Admissions  or  conces- 
sions made  by  one  party  cannot  be  used  against  him  by 
his  adversary  if  the  case  should  come  up  for  trial  in  the 
regular  courts.  But  a  party  willing  to  settle  before  the 
commissioners  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  to  that  effect. " 

Before  this  informal  tribunal  all  parties  to  civil  or  pri- 
vate cases  must  appear.  Failure  to  answer  in  person — 
except  in  specially  prescribed  cases,  when  a  representa- 
tive, other  than  a  lawyer,  is  allowed — is  piuiished  by  the 
obligation  to  pay  all  costs  of  the  formal  trial  subsequent, 
whatever  be  its  decision.  This  has  proved  entirely  ade- 
quate to  insure  attendance.  A  fee  of  twenty-five  cents 
charged  the  plaintiff  for  issuing  the  summons,  and  a  sec- 
ond of  fifty  cents  iu  case  of  a  conciliation,  are  all  the 
costs  possible. 

The  otfico  of  commissioner  has  come  to  be  one  of  great 
hoiu)r,  and  the  best  men  in  the  country  are  selected,  nor 
have  the  "courts"  been  allowed  to  come  into  "politics." 
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Truly,  it  must  be  an  instructi%-e  and  a  noble  sight  to  see 
this  little  tribuual— the  two  "gooii  "  men  of  the  district- 
take  into  hand  with  ready  tact  and  impartial  wisdom  and 
human  sympathy  the  hot  and  vengeful  contestants  at  feud 
and  quietly  talk  them  out  of  their  "caps  aod  bells"  of 
angry  pride. 

"The  influence  of  the  court  of  conciliation  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  legal  controversy  while  it  is  yet  possible 
to  bridge  the  chasm  by  peaceable  means.  The  injured 
party  has  made  up  his  mind  to  seek  redress,  but  before  he 
can  rush  into  court  he  must  pass  through  the  gates  of 
peace.  Here  the  contestants  meet  without  lawyers  to 
spur  them  on  and  obscure  the  issue  by  legal  verbiage. 
Each  tells  his  own  story  in  his  own  language,  and  in  a 
plain,  common-sense  way.  With  the  statements  of  both 
parties  before  them,  the  iudges  reduce  the  differences  to 
their  true  proportions,  emphasize  the  uncertainty  and  ex- 
peusiveness  of  litigation,  and  endeavor  to  make  it  plain 
to  the  contestants  that  each,  by  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant concession,  can  have  the  matter  adjusted  at  once, 
save  a  large  amount  in  courts'  and  lawyers'  fees,  and,  in 
fact,  gain  more  than  he  would  obtain  even  in  court." 
The  writer  makes  the  remarkable  statement  that  seventy- 
five  out  of  every  hundred  cases  are  peaceably  adjusted 
in  the  courts  of  conciliation. 

Curiously,  this  ideal  method  of  handling  that  most  dif- 
ficult of  subjects — human  nature — is  part  of  the  machine 
of  paternal  government,  and  was  founded  by  a  royal 
edict  in  1795  and  1T97. 

"  In  Norway  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  corner-stones  of 
the  national  system  of  justice,  and  it  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  any  attempt  to  abolish  it  would  provoke 
a  revolution." 


POSTAL  BANKS. 

"When  Austria  established  its  postal  savings-bank  in 
1882,  a  regular  check  and  clearing  system  was  made  a 
feature  thereof.  This,  offering  substantially  the  same 
convenience  as  our  ordinary  private  or  national  banks  in 
this  country,  together  with  the  additional  advantages  of 
absolute  security  of  deposits,  and  checks  good  in  all  parts 
of  the  countrj^,  has  become  enormously  popular  with  the 
mercantile  public,  so  that  the  regular  banking  department 
has  quite  overshadowed  the  savings  department,  impor- 
tant as  the  latter  is.  Evei'y  post-office  in  Austria,  there- 
fore, has  tl|e  function  both  of  a  savings-bank  and  a  bank 
of  deposit." 

Some  plan  for  American  postal-banks,  based  on  the 
Austrian  plan,  is  the  plea  of  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter's  article 
in  September  Ai'eyia.  He  sets  forth  the  various  objections 
to  our  present  system  of  national  banks,  and  makes  de- 
mand especially  for  some  bank  which  will  make  the 
depositor's  interests  as  safe  as  is  the  security  of  the  circulat- 
ing medium,  and  he  thinks  that  the  remedy  for  the  fault 
is  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  postal-banks.  He  would 
not  have  interests  paid  on  deposits,  as  is  done  in  Austria, 
because  he  does  not  consider  this  necessary,  the  additional 
securitj'  and  convenience  of  such  a  system  being  sufficient 
to  induce  depositors  to  employ  it ;  but  an  interest  on  de- 
posit savings  he  thinks  desirable.  Postmaster- General 
"VVanamaker  has  prepared  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  system,  in  which  it  is  provided  that  the  interest 
paid  on  savings  shall  be  2.4  per  cent.,  and  Mr.  Baxter 
thinks  that  the  proceeds  should  go  to  the  improvement 
of  public  buildings  and  perfecting  of  the  postal  service. 

Taxation  might  be  reduced  by  the  government  utilizing 
the  vast  deposits  for  its  expenses. 

Possibly  objections  may  arise  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  be  bad  business  policy  for  the  government  to  pay 


2.4  per  cent,  on  deposits,  when  it  is  all  the  time  lending 
money  at  two  per  cent.,  but  by  striking  an  average  be- 
tween the  savings  on  which  the  interest  is  paid  and  the 
regular  deposits  on  which  nothing  is  paid,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  found  that  the  government  is  really  paying  con- 
siderably less  than  two  per  cent,  on  all  deposits. 

By  keeping  this  large  amount  of  money  in  circulation, 
the  general  rate  of  Interest  would  almost  certainly  be 
lowered. 

A  PLEA  FOR  RAILWAY  CONSOLIDATION. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington,  President  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  finds  in  railway  consolidation  a  remedy 
for  "  rate  wars  "  and  the  demoralization  that  results  from 
"rate  cutting."  In  the  North  American  Review  for  Sep- 
tember he  maintains  that  the  consolidation  of  all  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  into  one  grand  system  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  minimum,  which  would 
in  turn  admit  of  the  lowest  possible  rates  to  shippers  and 
passengers.  Above  all,  consolidation  would  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  Inter-State  Commerce  regulation,  which, 
Mr.  Huntington  complains,  unjustly  interferes  with  rail- 
road corporations  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights,  based 
upon  the  most  obvious  rules  of  business.  There  would  be, 
he  says,  "  no  longer  any  necessity  of  charging  more  for  a 
short  than  for  a  long  haul,  except  where  water  compe- 
tition existed,  as  the  crossing  of  railroads  at  various 
points  vvould  have  no  further  effect  upon  rate  schedules. 
The  raising  of  rates  at  non -competing  points  is  one  of  the 
things  done  by  railroads  which  it  is  hard  lo  explain  to 
the  satisfaction  of  those  who  buy  transportation;  but  it 
will  continue  to  be  done  as  long  as  railroads  are  controlled 
by  scattered  interests,  and  neither  agreements  nor  laws 
will  entirely  prevent  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  were  held  in  joint  ownership  they 
would  need  much  less  rolling  stock  than  is  now  required, 
as  the  great  staple  crops  of  the  country  are  moved  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year,  and  cars  and  locomotives  could 
be  transferred  from  one  section  to  another  as  needed,  thus 
saving  a  large  amount  of  capital  which  otherwise,  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  would  be  idle." 

By  lowering  the  cost  of  transportation,  consolidation 
would  also  extend  the  margin  of  cultivation.  A  market 
would  be  opened  for  products  which  with  the  present  high 
freight  rates  cannot  now  be  raised  profitably.  Mr. 
Huntington  suggests  that  the  shares  or  bonds  of  the  united 
railroads  would  serve  as  a  substitute  for  government  bonds 
as  they  are  called  in  and  cancelled.  He  treats  lightly  the 
one  great  objection  to  consolidation,  namely,  that  rail- 
roads relieved  from  the  regulation  of  competition  would 
trample  on  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  iudicial  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  he  asserts,  can  be  depended  upon 
to  stand  between  the  rights  of  the  many  and  the  few. 


COUNTRY  ROADS  AND  HIGHWAYS. 

In  LippincotVs  for  September  John  Gilmer  Speed  speaks 
feelingly,  in  "Country  Roads  and  Highways.'  of  the 
consummate  stupidity  and  neglect  which  Americans  have 
shown  in  treating  this  very  important  subject.  Truly  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  any  one  more  common  instance  of 
the  recklessness  and  want  of  foresight,  fostered  by  the 
peculiar  rapidity  of  our  evolution  into  a  great  nation, 
than  is  seen  in  the  state  of  the  highways  in  numerous  por- 
tions of  the  United  States.  To  be  sure,  before  we  had 
time  to  perfect  the  highway  for  commercial  travel  we 
had  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Speed  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  our  wretched 
country  roads  are  the  "chief  cause  of  the  lack  of  pros- 
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perity  among  Our  farmers.  Tlx'}-  have  never  had  good 
roads,  nor  did  their  fathers  and  grandfathers. 

"Fortunately,  however,  many  of  the  best  and  mo.st 
active  men  in  the  country  are  keenly  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  improving  our  country  roads,  and  in  several 
States  such  laws  have  been  passed  as  will  enable  any  en- 
terprising county  to  build  good  hard  macadam  or  Telford 

roads In  several  States  an  effort  is  being  made  to 

have  each  State  build  the  roads  in  the  first  place,  and,  for 
a  time,  at  least,  maintain  them.  The  Governor  of  New 
York  and  the  strong  state  society  devoted  to  road  im- 
provement are  in  favor  of  the  State  building  two  roads 
across  each  county,  and  the  governor  in  his  recent  mes- 
sage advocates  the  creation  of  a  public  state  debt  for  this 
purpose." 

Several  other  States  have  shown  some  activity  and  inter- 
est in  the  better  control  of  roads,  and  it  would  seem  that 
there  are  hopes  that  we  shall  not  be  stuck  in  the  mud  for 
ever.  Mr.  Speed  gives  a  description  of  the  method  of  road 
improvement  in  his  own  New  Jersey  township,  which  is 
pretty  nearly  typical.  "  When  the  farmers  have  finished 
their  spring  ploughing  and  planting,  they  go  out  on  a 
kind  of  picnic  frolic  on  the  road.  They  plough  up  the 
grass  along  the  side  of  the  road  and  put  the  sods  and  the 
muck  from  the  ditches  into  the  centre  of  the  road,  and 
very  carefully  throw  all  the  small  stones  up  against 
the  fences  on  either  side.  I  need  not  tell  what  the  conse- 
quence of  this  is.  When  the  weather  is  wet  the  roads  are 
six  inches  deep  with  a  heavy  and  adhesive  mud;  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  as  it  is  apt  tx>  be  in  summer,  the  roads 
are  fetlock  deep  in  dust." 

One  of  the  more  comprehensive  schemes  for  reform  in 
the  building  and  management  of  roads  has  been  put 
forward  by  the  engineer  and  inventor.  General  Roy 
Armstrong.  He  proposes  that  the  United  States  govei-n- 
ment  shall  assist  the  States  in  the  construction  of  elaborate 
systems  of  highways.  The  money  is  to  be  obtained  by 
loans  to  the  States  at  a  small  rate  of  interest. 


Can  railway  fares  be  cheapened  in  ENGLAND? 

By  Mr.  W.  M    Acworth. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
C<^n^Mry  for  September  on  "Railway  Passenger  Fares,"  in 
which  Mr.  W.M.  Acworth  discusses  the  possibility  of  Eng- 
land following  the  example  of  Hungary  in  reducing  her 
railway  fares.  He  examines  the  zone  system  and  thinks  it 
could  not  be  applied  to  England.  The  real  significance  of 
the  Hungarian  reform  is  not  the  issue  of  tickets  by  zones, 
but  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  tickets,  and  this  has  led 
to  a  widespread  movement  in  the  same  direction  through- 
out the  civilized  world. 

"  Hungary  has  fired  the  match,  and  the  train  has  explod- 
ed all  over  Europe.  Roumania  has  followed  suit.  Aus- 
tria has  adopted  a  modification  of  the  Hungarian  system, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Kreuzcr  tariff,  but  involving 
even  more  sweeping  reductions  from  the  old  iares  than  its 
predecessor.  Russia  is  said  to  be  on  the  eve  of  moving  in 
the  same  direction :  in  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  parliaments 
there  have  been  animated  debates  on  the  subject,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Hungarian  system  with  some  modifications 
is  expected  before  long.  The  Prussian  Mini.stry  of  Rail- 
ways has  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom  a  project  of 
reform  involving  very  large  concessions  in  passenger  fares, 
which,  however,  has  been  received  in  some  quarters  with 
outspoken  disapproval,  on  the  express  ground  that  the 
concessions  do  not  go  far  enough.  The  French  govern- 
ment is  negotiating  with  the  great  railwuj-  companies  for 
a  reductioi.i  of  about  30  x>er  cent,  in  the  third-class  passen- 
ger fares,  in  return  for  rue  abandomneut  of  somo  portion 


of  the  very  heavy  taxes  to  which  the  companies  are  at 
present  liable." 

The  following  is  the  German  official  statement  as  to  the 
comparative  costlines.*  of  third-class  travelUng  in  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  the  world :  "  The  puce  at  which  it  is 
possible  to  travel  third  class  ranges  downwards  (I  leave 
the  figures  in  their  German  form,  as  tne  ratio  between 
them  is  the  only  point  of  importance  for  our  present  pur- 
pose) from  5.. 5  pfennigs  per  kilometre  in  England  and 
4.52  in  France  to  4.25  in  Holland,  4.16  in  Switzerland, 
4.07  in  Italy,  and  3.92  in  Sweden.  It  varies  from  4.67 
to  3.0  on  the  various  German  railways.  It  is  3.24  in  Hun- 
gary, 3.0  in  Belgium,  2.81  in  Russia,  and  finally  falls  to 
2.0  in  Austria;  while  in  North  Germany  there  are  fourth- 
class  fares,  ranging  from  2. 5  in  Oldenburg  to  2.0  in  Prussia, 
Saxony,  and  Hesse,  for  carriages  without  seats,  that  are 
made  use  of  on  occasion  for  the  conveyance  of  cattle." 

Mr.  Acworth  points  out  that,  measured  by  the  wages,  a 
penny  a  mile  is  cheaper  in  England  than  a  fifth  of  a  penny 
a  mile,  which  is  all  that  is  charged  in  India.  He  does  not 
think  that  fares  could  be  much  reduced  in  England,  for  the 
reason  that  no  reduction  of  fares  would  fill  up  the  carriages 
that  are  now  run  empty.  What  it  would  do  would  be  to 
overcrowd  the  carriages  which  are  already  full.  All  busi- 
ness people  wish  to  go  to  London  in  the  morning  and  re- 
turn at  night.  To  reduce  the  fare  would  simply  overcrowd 
the  morning  trains  in  and  the  evening  out.  It  would  not 
fill  the  empty  carriages  out  from  London  in  the  morning 
or  the  empty  trains  to  Loudon  in  the  evening.  All  th.at 
the  cheapening  of  fares  would  do  would  be  to  increase  the 
congestion  of  traffic  which  already  exists,  necessitating 
more  station  accommodation  and  duplication  of  the  line 
where  property  is  the  dearest  and  most  difficult  to  obtain. 
Hence  as  a  financial  operation  Mr.  Acworth  does  not  tliink 
the  railways  could  materially  reduce  their  fares  all  round 
and  continue  to  pay  a  dividend.  His  only  suggestion  is 
that  local  authorities  should  cease  to  levy  rates  on  railway 
property,  exacting  in  return  for  this  forbearance  greater 
facilities  and  cheaper  rates  for  tne  conveyance  of  popula- 
tion from  the  centres  of  towns  to  the  country  outside. 
Mr.  Acworth  is  somewhat  of  an  optimist,  hut  his  paper  is 
very  intelligently  put  together,  and,  although  compacted 
full  of  facts  and  figures,  iias  sufRcieut  thought  in  it  to  pre- 
vent the  information  degenerating  into  a  mere  babel  of 
statistics. 


AN    EXAMINATION    OF    THE    POPE'S    EN(*YCLICAL. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.Preston,  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Arena,  points  out  some  alleged  fallacies  in  the  Pope's 
recent  encyclical  lett'^r. 

That  which  His  Holiness  terms  a  "  spirit  of  revolutionary 
change"  brought  on  by  "a  general  moral  deterioration," 
is  rather  an  evolutionary  change,  and  the  moral  deteriora- 
tion is,  in  Mr.  Preston's  words,  "due  to  the  efforts  of 
reactionary  politicians  and  churchmen,  who  aim  to  retain 
for  the  classes  all  the  constantly  increasing  wealth  pro- 
ducing jiovver  of  the  world,  keeping  the  masses  down  to 
the  same  bare  level  of  subsistence  as  formerly,  while 
their  capacity  for  enjoyment  has  been  vastly  enlarged 
through  the  increased  general  average  of  civilization  and 
refinement." 

The  Pope  complains  that  "  public  institutions  and  the 
laws  have  rcpudiateil  the  ancient  religion."  "But,"'  asks 
Mr  Preston,  "is  not  this  repudiation  in  large  part  due  to 
the  refusal  of  the  ministers  of  the  ancient  religion  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  new  conditions  in  the  world's 
history,  so  that  with  the  growth  of  modern  civilization 
the  world  has  moved  more  rapidly  than  the  Church,  and 
the  latter  has  become  dissociatea  from  the  masses,  chiefly 
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owing  to  the  ignorance  and  intense  conservatism  of  her 
rulers  and  their  entirely  unnecessary  distrust  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  ?" 

The  Pojie,  however,  is  able  to  see  the  misery  and 
wretchedness  of  the  poor,  and  I\Ir.  Preston  thinks  that 
charity  in  its  true  sense,  a  sense  in  which  Pope  Leo  him- 
self often  understands  it,  could  have  alleviated  this  con- 
dition; but  when  the  Church's  charity  came  to  be  alms- 
giving and  ceased  to  be  justice  it  failed  to  do  its  work  and 
the  world  rebelled. 

The  Pope  is  strongly  biased  towards  individualism,  but 
fails  to  see  that  individualism,  which  depends  upon  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  is  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  mo- 
nopoly enters. 

His  arguments  against  socialism  are  weakened  by  his 
want  of  a  logical  conception  of  what  constitutes  owner- 
ship. "  He  shows  in  more  than  one  place  that  he  believes 
pi'ivate  property  to  be  only  the  result  of  human  labor; 
but  when  he  comes  to  apply  his  ideas  he  admits  of  its  ex- 
tension to  land  and  other  monopolies,  without  realizing 
that  because  such  monopolies  are  not  the  creation  of  hu- 
man labor,  they  cannot  therefore  be  rightfully  considered 
as  private  property." 

The  Pope  upholds  the  natural  law  of  labor,  for  he  asserts 
that  the  laborer  has  a  right  to  the  proceeds  of  his  labor, 
but  he  falls  into  many  economic  blunders  by  his  failure  to 
distinguish  between  possession  and  ownership.  "The 
workman  on  land  must  have  ownership  of  those  things  he 
has  produced,  and  hence  must  have  exclusive  possession 
of  that  part  of  the  earth  which  he  tills.  But  this  is  not 
ownership.  Some  human  subsistence,  as  the  Pope  says, 
is  derived  from  labor  on  one's  own  land.  Some  human 
subsistence  is  derived  from  laborious  industry  on  the  land 
of  others.  And — what  the  Pope  seems  to  ignore — some 
hmnan  subsistence  is  derived  by  owning  land  and  letting 
others  work  upon  it,  taking  from  them  part  of  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  in  exchange  for  the  mere  permission  to  labor. 
By  no  construction  can  such  ownership  be  classed  as  a 
laborious  industry." 

"More  than  all,  does  he  forget  that  what  labor  needs 
is  not  the  protecting  arm  of  Church  or  State,  but  equal 
opportunity  and  the  fullest  possible  freedom  of  access  to 
Nature's  bounties.  Make  monopoly  by  taxation  loosen  her 
grip  upon  the  earth,  and  labor  would  have  abundant 
opportunity  for  all  time  to  come,  without  the  necessity 
for  paternal  socialistic  tinkering  on  the  part  of  either 
State  or  Chui'ch." 


WHY  NOT  NATIONALIZE  THE  CATHEDRALS? 
A  Socialist  Journalist's  Ideal. 

Mr.  Massingham,  in  the  Contemporary  for  September, 
puts  in  a  plea  for  what  he  calls  the  "Nationalization  of 
the  Cathedrals."  He  points  out,  truly  enough,  that  "dises- 
tablishment "  has,  for  the  present,  somewhat  lost  ground. 

THE  DECADKNCE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

"Disestablishment  as  a  party  watchword  has  largely 
lost  its  magic,  and  if  the  Church  had  within  her  the  seeds 
of  a  genuinely  recupei'ative  movement  she  might  safely 
have  been  given  another  half -century's  life.  But  this  is 
precisely  what  she  will  not  and  cannot  show,  not  so  much 
through  any  inherent  vice  of  her  own,  as  because  the 
stream  of  modern  tendency  is  more  and  more  bent  to 
sweep  all  fertilizing  influences  from  her  ancient  walls.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  at  all  events,  the  Church  had  a  monopoly 
of  culture,  and  a  directing  hand  in  all  the  progressive 
movements  of  the  times,  political,  social,  intellectual. 

"  To-day  the  teaching  of  the  chief  branches  of  modern 
learning,  civil  law,  moral  philosophy,  chemistry,  astron- 


omy, anatomy,  modern  history,  botany,  biology,  and  nat- 
ural history,  which  in  1843  was  the  absolute  monojDoly  of 
the  Church,  is  entirely  confined  to  laymen.  To  take  one 
great  subject,  I  may  mention  that  in  all  England  and 
Wales  there  are  fourteen  professors  of  history  attached 
to  the  universities  of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Loudon, 
and  the  various  University  Colleges.  Only  two  of  these 
— viz. ,  Professor  Boase  and  Professor  Bright — are  clergy- 
men. Here,  then,  is  signal  proof  that  the  Establisliment 
has  long  ago  ceased  to  control  the  springs  of  national 
culture.  If,  in  the  very  seat  and  centre  of  her  age-long 
authority,  she  has  seen  position  after  position,  involving 
the  most  precious  and  the  most  coveted  educational  pow- 
ers, wrested  from  her  hands,  what  answer  are  we  likely 
to  get  when  we  ask  who  are  the  men  who  administer  her 
dioceses,  control  her  cathedrals,  fill  her  pulpits,  and  spread 
her  doctrines  and  her  ritual  in  foreign  lauds?  It  is  not 
simply  that  the  Anselms,  the  Beckets,  and  the  Butlex's 
have  gone  and  left  no  successors.  The  Church  has  largely 
lost  her  able  administrators,  her  scholars,  and  her  thinkers, 
as  well  as  her  statesmen,  her  poets,  her  saints,  and  her 
heroes." 

HOW   TO  MEND   MATTERS. 

By  way  of  helping  the  Church  back  to  its  old  position, 
he  suggests  that  the  evil  of  an  illiterate  clergy  in  posses- 
sion of  the  sinecures  of  the  Church  is  to  be  remedied,  not 
by  relaxing,  but  by  modifying,  the  control  of  the  state. 
He  calculates  that  the  Deans  of  the  Cathedrals  have  an 
income  of  £35,000  a  year,  and  the  Canons  £77,000,  making 
a  total  of  over  £100,000  a  year,  which  is  available  for 
utilization  in  other  directions.     He  says: 

"  Why,  then,  should  not  the  nation  be  restored  to  its  share 
in  the  rich  endowments  of  leisure  which  the  Chui'ch  has 
accumulated,  and  which  she  cannot  wisely  use?  In  other 
words,  why  should  we  not  have  laymen  deans  at  Norwich 
or  Canterbury,  as  well  as  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Col- 
leges, and  laymen  canons  of  distinction  in  literature,  in 
art,  in  science,  in  travel,  and  in  philosophy,  to  fill  the 
places  of  the  University  passmen  who  now  crowd  our 
cathedral  stalls. 

"  Historically  the  change  would  not  be  in  any  way  an 
abrupt  departure ;  it  would  rather  be  a  reversion  to  older 
usage,  as  well  as  a  distinct  revival  of  the  earlier  notion  of 
the  Church  as  a  meeting-place  and  centre  of  local  and 
secular  business.  Indeed,  a  fairly  long  list  might  be  made 
of  laymen  who  have  actually  been  deans  and  canons  of 
cathedral  churches  in  England  and  Ireland  during  the  last 
300  years." 

CANON    BUCKLE   OF  WESTMINSTER  AND    PRINTING    HOUSE 

SQUARE. 

"  It  is  surely  not  extravagant  to  forecast  the  time  when 
a  Huxley,  a  Tyndall,  a  Tennyson,  a  Stainer,  a  Sullivan, 
or  a  Lecky  would  be  deemed  not  unworthy  occupants  of 
a  stall  or  a  deanery.  A  canonry  of  Westminster  might 
even  be  attached  to  the  blue-ribbon  of  journalism,  the 
editorship  of  the  Times,  as  well  as  to  the  passman  from 
Oxford,  the  fussy  partisan,  or  the  obscure  writer  of  half 
a  dozen  sermons  which  nobody  reads.  If  this  plan  to 
revive  our  cathedrals  be  carried  out,  no  revolutionary 
change  need  at  once  be  contemplated  in  the  ritual  or  doc- 
trine of  the  Church.  The  services  might  go  on  as  be- 
fore, under  the  superintendence  of  the  minor  canons.  As 
for  the  duties  now  attaching  to  the  deans  and  canons,  they 
might  very  well  be  discharged  by  laymen— including  the 
preaching  of  sermons.  The  late  Mr. T.H.Green,  layman 
as  he  was,  successfully  asserted  his  right  to  preach  at  Ox- 
ford, and  his  sermons  are  rich  contributions  to  latter-day 
theology.  What  cathedral  would  not  have  beeen  dignified 
by  the  presence  in  its  pulpit  of  the  great  Dr.  Martineau,  of 
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Carlyle,  of  Faraday,  of  Darwin,  or  of  Mr.  Gladstone?  In 
cathedral  towns  the  tone  of  provincial  life  would  be  im- 
mensely sweetened  and  strengthened  by  the  practical  mu- 
nicipalization of  the  cathedral  and  the  abolition  of  the  bar- 
riers between  the  Close  and  the  City,  which  will  survive  a 
social  exclusiveness  recalling  the  old  separate  administra- 
tions. The  cathedra],  which  is  to-day  a  school  of  music, 
might  also  become  a  school  of  art,  of  architecture,  and  sci- 
ence. Its  walls,  adorned  with  examples  of  local  schools  of 
painting  and  natural  curiosities,  would  hold  within  them 
the  elements  of  the  new  life  as  well  as  the  solemn  memorials 
of  the  past.  Local  energies  would  revive,  the  tone  of  the 
local  newspaper  would  be  improved,  and  the  sluggish  at- 
mosphere of  the  cathedral  city  would  be  quickened  with  a 
new  breath.  'I  have  often  fancied,'  wrote  Kingsley  to 
Maurice,  'I  should  like  to  see  the  great  useless  naves  and 
aisles  of  our  cathedrals  turned  into  museums  and  winter 
gai"dens,  where  the  people  might  take  their  Sunday  walks, 
and  yet  attend  service. '  The  time  is  surely  coming  when 
the  effective  nationalization  of  cathedrals  will  be  seen  to 
be  necessary  to  the  organization  of  the  democracy,  and  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  enrichment  of  its  provincial  life." 


THE  FARMER'S  ISOLATION  AND  THE  REMEDY. 

Under  the  above  title  John  W.  Bookwalter  discusses  in 
the  Forum  some  aspects  of  the  condition  of  the  farmer, 
especially  the  Western  farmer. 

Among  the  farmers  more  than  among  any  other  class 
there  is  general  and  profound  discontent,  and,  strange  to 
saj',  this  discontent  is  most  prevalent  "  in  the  broad  and 
most  fertile  regions  of  our  country,  where  the  population 
relative  to  the  cultivated  area  is  less  than  in  the  more 
sterile  portions,  whore  the  population  is  denser." 

Answer  is  sometimes  made  that  the  cause  of  such 
discontent  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  far- 
mer has  been  raised  to  a  higher  plane  of  life  than  that 
in  which  he  lived  in  previous  years,  and  in  consequence  of 
luxuries  acquired  has  grown  more  fond  of  luxuries. 
Common-sense  observation  would  refute  this  explanation, 
for  a  hasty  glance  shows  that  the  improvement  in  the 
farmers'  condition  is  altogether  disproportionate  to  that 
of  other  classes.  However,  if  observation  be  distrusted 
as  inaccurate,  abundant  proof  exists  in  a  careful  compari- 
son of  statistics,  whereby  it  is  discovered  that  in  the  two 
past  decades  the  increase  in  the  farmers'  wealth  is  "  only 
one-tenth  of  the  increase  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  whole 
country,"  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  nearly 
one  half  of  the  entire  population  in  this  country  is  en- 
gaged directly  in  agriculture. 

ISOLATION  THE  CAUSE  OF  DISCONTENT 

The  real  difficulty  "  arises  from  the  lack  of  association 
and  co-operation,  the  lack  of  united  effort,  the  diffusion 
rather  than  the  concentration  of  energy."  The  evil  re- 
sults of  this  isolation  are  manifold ;  besides  the  economic 
loss  and  the  disadvantageous  position  in  which  the  farmer 
is  placed  in  his  competition  with  other  classes  which  are 
organized,  there  is  a  worse  effect  upon  his  social  natm-e, 
which  is  warped  from  its  original  and  natural  condition. 
Tlie  boys  are  restless  and  eager  to  leave  the  farm  and 
crowd  into  the  towns.  In  the  case  of  the  farmer  who  has 
reached  niiddle  life,  the  result  is  even  worse,  for  not  only 
has  he  ceased  to  be  a  social  animal,  but  has  grown  so  ac- 
customed to  his  condition  that  he  fails  to  observe  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  within  himself.  The  writer 
gives  a  patlietic  picture  of  the  domestic  life  on  an  average 
Western  farm, — the  apathy  and  helplessness  of  the  master, 
wlio  knows  that  sometliiug  is  wrong  but  doesn't  know 
just   what;    the  drudging  housewife,  on  whom  the  con- 


ditions fall  heaviest,  who  day  after  day,  year  in  and  year 

out,  drags  herself  through  the  same  sordid  routine  of  duty  ; 
the  neglected  children,  who  are  neglected  because  there 
is  no  impulse  from  without  to  urge  the  mother  to  care 
for  them. 

THE  VILLAGE   COiMMUNITy  AS   A   REMEDY. 

Mr.  Bookwalter  offers  a  remedy  wliich  he  says  cannot 
be  condemned  as  Utopian,  since  it  has  proved  itself  prac- 
ticable in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  and  fur- 
thermore, he  considers  that  the  exigency  is  so  extreme 
that  experiments  for  bettering  the  conditions  should  be 
tried,  even  if  they  should  fail  to  be  ideally  perfect. 

This  remedy  is  the  segregation  of  farmers  into  village 
communities,  such  villages  to  be  centrally  established 
among  the  surrounding  farms.  A  hundred  or  more  families 
will  occupy  as  many  houses,  and  their  individual  farms  -will 
extend  around  the  village.  The  benefits  to  be  reaped 
from  such  an  arrangement  are  threefold:  the  purely 
physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the  social  and  moral. 

Under  the  first  head  is  detailed  such  domestic  machinery 
as  the  windmill,  which  would  be  common  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  .settlement;  the  village  laundry  and 
bakery,  relieving  the  housewife  of  much  drudgery,  the 
butcher,  grocer,  horse-doctor,  and  blacksmith,  who  would 
be  convenient  to  all  calls,  instead  of  living  miles  away, 
across  well-nigh  impassable  roads,  as  is  now  the  case. 
Those  able  to  employ  domestic  help  would  find  the  ser- 
vants more  willing  to  remain  in  such  villages  than  at 
lonely  farm-houses. 

The  farmer  and  his  family  would  be  intellectually  im- 
proved by  the  church,  the  village-club,  and  debating  so- 
ciety, the  latter  arousing  wholesome  ambition  and  intel- 
lectual rivalry.  The  bad  weather  which  stops  farm  work 
and  now  causes  stagnation  of  mind  would  afford  the  vil- 
lagers opportunity  of  sharpening  their  wits  against  each 
other. 

But  the  greatest  blessing  of  all  resulting  from  a  system 
of  this  kind  would  be  the  social  advantages,  the  friendly 
communion  of  men  with  each  other,  and  the  attrition  of 
mind  wliich  is  constantly  going  on  where  human  beings 
are  gathered  together. 

A   PROPOSED   EXPERIMENT. 

In  a  foot-note  the  editor  of  the  Forum  adds  that  Mr. 
Bookwalter  is  now  preparing  to  carry  out  his  plans  in 
Nebraska,  where  12,000  acres  will  be  divided  into  150 
farms  of  80  acres  each,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  tract  will 
be  a  village  of  150  houses,  one  house  for  each  family. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AMERICAN  ABILITY. 

In  the  Century  for  September  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has 
a  paper  of  much  interest,  entitled  "  The  Distribution  of 
Ability  in  the  United  States."  Mr.  Lodge's  not  entirely 
irreproachable  method  has  been  to  accept  as  the  aggregate 
of  ability  the  names  contained  in  Appleton's  "  Encyclopedia 
of  American  Biography,"  over  fourteen  thousand  in  num- 
ber, and  arrange  and  classify  the  same  accoi'ding  to  race 
and  according  to  birth-place  as  to  States  and  groups  of 
States.  These  fourteen  thousand  persons  include  all,  not 
iunnigrants,  who  "  by  their  ability  have  raised  themselves 
even  slightly  above  the  general  level." 

Then  a  second  classification  is  made  of  two  higher 
grades  of  ability,  determined  by  the  curiously  easy  device 
of  selecting  as  the  first  higher  grade  those  persons  on 
whom  Ml-.  Appleton's  work  has  bestowed  the  honor  of  a 
small  portrait,  while  those  preeminently  distinguished 
are  fixed  upon  by  reference  to  the  large  portraits  of  the 
Encyclopedia.  The  writer  confesses  the  inadequacy  of  the 
last  criterion,  and  perhaps  he  might  have  gone  farther. 
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The  distribution  bj'  States  is  shoun  in  tlie  following 
table: 

TOTALS   BY   STATES. 

Massachusetts 2,686 

New  York 2.(;0.5 

Pennsylvania 1  ,n-27 

Connecticut ....    ] ,  Ut'i 

Virginia I,();i8 

Maryland 512 

New  Hamp.shire ol  0 

New  Jersey 474 

Maine 414 

South  Carolina 398 

Ohio 3(U 

Vermont 3.59 

Kentucky 320 

North  Carolina 300 

Rhode  Island 291 

Georgia 202 

Tennessee 1 36 

Delaware 115 

Indiana 113 

District  of  Columbia 75 

Louisiana 68 

Illinois .59 

Michigan 44 

Misoouri .39 

Alabama 34 

Mississippi 26 

Florida 12 

Wisconsin 12 

California 5 

Iowa 5 

Arkansas 3 

Texas 1 

12,243 
This  table  shows  "that  the  production  of  ability  has 
been  remarkably  concentrated,  and  has  been  confined,  on 
the  whole,  to  comparatively  few  States.  A  few  compar- 
isons will  prove  this.  Two  States,  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  have  furnished  more  than  a  third  of  the  ability  of 
the  entire  country.  Three,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Peunsjdvania,  have  supplied  almost  exactly  one-half; 
and  five,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
necticut and  Virginia,  have  produced  two-thirds  of  the 
total  amount.  In  the  arrangement  by  groups,  we  find 
that  the  New  England  group  and  that  formed  by  the  four 
Middle  States  must  each  be  credited  with  more  than  a 
third  of  all  the  ability  produced.  The  six  New  England 
and  the  four  Middle  States  furnish  together  almost 
exactly  three-quarters  of  the  ability  of  the  country.  If 
Vu'ginia  be  omitted,  it  also  appears  that  Massachusetts 
alone  has  furnished  a  little  more,  and  New  York  alone 
a  trifle  less  ability  than  all  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  together,  that  is,  than  twenty  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  the  Western  States  the  wide  differ- 
ence which  exists  is  owing  of  course,  in  large  measure,  to 
their  very  recent  settlement,  for  which  proper  allowance 
must  be  made  in  drawing  any  deductions  from  the  figures 
given  in  the  tables." 

A  second  table,  which  may  be  instructive,   shows  the 
classification  according  to  race: 

TOTALS  BY  RACE. 

English 10,376 

Scotch-Irish 1,4.39 

German 659 

Huguenot 589 

Scotch 436 

Dutch 336 

Welsh 1.59 

Irish 109 

French    85 

Scandinavian 31 

Spanish 7 

Italian 7 

Swiss 5 


Greek 3 

Russian 1 

Polish 1 

"Unluckily  only  a  rough  estimate  can  be  made,  for 
there  is  absolutely  no  means  of  knowing  exactly  the  total 
amount  of  immigration  in  any  case.  I  believe  that  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  the  Huguenots  have  produced 
more  and  the  Germans  fewer  men  of  ability  than  any 
other  races  in  the  United  States.  I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  Germans,  for  their  immigration  was 
larger  than  any  other  in  the  colonial  period  except  that  of 
the  English  and  possibly  of  the  Scotch-Irish.  Their  com- 
paratively small  numbers  in  total  amounts  are  empha- 
sized by  their  further  decline  in  the  table  of  single 
States  [the  higher  gi'ade  of  ability  a  hi  Appleton.] 
The  explanation  is,  I  think,  obvious.  The  Gei'mans  settled 
chiefly  in  two  or  three  States,  and  by  retaining  their  lan- 
guage for  at  least  a  century  kept  themselves  more  or  less 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  In  other 
words,  they  did  not  quickly  become  Americans.  The  re- 
sult was  less  ability  produced  and  less  influence  exerted 
upon  the  country  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  than 
that  of  a  much  less  numerous  people  like  the  Huguenots, 
who  at  once  merged  themselves  in  the  body  of  the  people 
and  became  thorough-going  Americans.  Indeed,  if  we  add 
the  French  and  the  French- Huguenots  together,  we  find 
that  the  people  of  French  blood  exceed  absolutely,  in  the 
ability  produced,  all  the  other  races  represented  except 
the  English  and  the  Scotch-Irish,  and  show  a  percentage 
in  proportion  to  their  total  original  immigration  much 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  race." 

■  In  a  further  classification  according  to  professions,  the 
most  salient  results  would  seem  Vii'ginia's  superiority  to 
all  other  States  as  a  producer  of  statesmen,  the  very 
decided  lead  that  Massachusetts  shows  in  literature,  and 
the  position  of  New  York  as  the  source  of  almost  all  the 
able  representatives  of  art.  New  York  also  leads  in  busi- 
ness, soldiers  and  naval  oflicers,  Massachusetts  in  invention 
and  philanthropy,  and  Virginia  in  pioneers  and  explorers. 
Mr.  Lodge  concludes :  "  The  race  table  shows  the  enor- 
mous predominance  of  the  English  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  United  States,  and  if  we  add  to  the  English  the  people 
who  came  from  other  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
that  predominance  becomes  overwhelming.  The  same  table 
shows  also  what  I  think  is  the  most  important  result  of 
the  whole  inquiry,  that  the  people  who  have  succeeded  in 
the  United  States,  and  have  produced  the  ability  of  the 
country,  are  those  who  became  most  quickly  and  most 
thoroughly  Americans.  This  is  a  moral  of  wide  applica- 
tion, and  carries  a  iessou  which  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten, and  which,  whenever  we  meet  it,  should  be  laid  to 
heart. " 


THE   EVOLUTION    OF    DEMOCRACY    IN    SWITZER- 
LAND. 

One  of  the  interesting  articles  of  the  month  is  the  de- 
scription given  by  M.  Louis  Wuarin,  in  the  Eevxie  des 
Deux  Mondes,  of  the  development  of  the  representative 
system  in  Switzerland  into  something  which  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  original  self-governing  democracy  of 
ancient  history. 

THE   REFERENDUM. 

The  first  step  after  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Exec- 
utive and  Federal  Tribunal,  the  existence  of  which  was 
based  upon  unrestricted  universal  suffrage,  was  the  ac- 
quisition by  the  people  of  the  form  of  plebiscite  which  is 
more  generally  kno\vn  by  the  name  of  referendum.  It 
was  not  enough  for  universal  suffrage  to  choose  its  parlia- 
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mentary  representatives ;  it  wanted  to  have  the  further 
rights  of  controlling  their  actions  after  they  had  passed 
beyond  the  immediate  tether  of  the  votes.  The  first  at- 
tempt to  gratify  this  desire  was  the  constitutional,  veto 
which,  from  1830  onwards,  subjected  all  projects  of  con- 
stitutional reform  to  the  sanction  of  the  people.  The  legis- 
lative veto  appeared  a  little  latter,  but  the  governments 
of  twelve  various  cantons,  jealous  of  the  infringement  of 
their  powers,  found  means  to  trammel  its  exercise  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  remained  practically  a  dead  letter.  But 
from  1848  onwards  the  struggle  continued,  and  gradually 
in  the  governments  of  the  cantons  and  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment itself  the  right  of  the  people  to  veto  any  law  of 
which  they  disapproved  came  to  be  an  accepted  principle 
of  Swiss  public  life.  With  one  exception,  any  law  may 
now  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote.  The  exception  is 
for  a  law  for  which  urgency  has  been  voted,  and  this  will, 
inM.Wuarin's  opinion,  undergo  restrictions  before  long 
which  will  prevent  the  vote  of  urgency  from  being  used 
by  governing  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  neces- 
sities of  the  referendum.  At  present  any  law  or  decree  it 
is  desired  to  pass  without  appealing  to  the  people  may  be 
declared  unjust.  In  the  future  it  is  probable  that  the  class 
of  laws  to  which  a  declaration  of  urgency  is  applicable 
will  be  strictly  limited.  At  present  also  in  many  places 
the  referendum  is  optional.  But  it  will  not  always  have 
this  character.  Already  in  certain  cantons,  amongst  them 
two  of  the  most  important  iu  Switzerland — namely,  Berne 
and  Zurich,  the  optional  referendum  has  been  changed 
into  an  obligatory  law  of  appeal  to  the  people.  The  ten- 
dency, in  spite  of  opposition,  is  in  this  direction.  The 
right  of  referendum  was  generalized  after  187.j.  The  only 
change  which  is  ever  likely  to  be  tolerated  by  the  people 
will  be  to  make  it  in  all  cases  obligatory. 

THE   RIGHT   OF   INITIATION. 

The  natural  next  step  for  a  democracy  to  take,  after 
asserting  the  general  principle  of  its  light  to  be  consulted, 
is  to  determine  when  and  how  it  will  be  consulted.  If  the 
referendum  were  in  all  cases  obligatory,  the  people  must 
needs  be  consulted  about  everything.  The  process  would 
be  cumbersome.  In  1874,  in  the  revised  constitution 
which  admitted  the  principle  of  the  optional  referendum 
into  federal  questions,  provision  was  made  that  it  should 
be  exercised  on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  to  that  effect 
signed  either  by  30,000  citizens  or  by  eight  cantonal  gov- 
ernments. That  is  to  say,  that  the  riglit  of  referendum, 
though  nominally  optional,  should  always  be  exercised  as 
a  serious  request  by  the  people.  This  provision  carried 
with  it  almost  necessarily  a  corollary  which  came  to  be 
known  as  the  right  of  initiative.  The  referendum  is  a 
right  of  veto — the  power  simply  to  say  yes  or  no  to  certain 
measures.  The  governing  power  which  it  confers  is  neg- 
ative. The  right  of  initiative  confers  the  positive  power 
of  suggesting  the  case  upon  which  the  veto  is  to  be  ex- 
ei'cised.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  it  can  be  used. 
Either  the  people  can  make  their  wishes  in  any  fair  ques- 
tion to  the  legislative  authority  and  call  upon  it  to  draft 
a  bill  embodying  the  popular  view,  or  the  people  may 
themselves  draft  a  bill  and  simply  pass  it  through  the  legis- 
lature to  the  referendum.  Thirdly,  the  people  may  di'aft 
one  bill  and  the  legislature  auothci',  and  the  two  may  be 
submitted  side  by  side  to  the  popular  vote.  The  right  of 
initiative  in  one  form  or  another  is  in  existence  almost  all 
over  Switzerland.  It  began  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud  in  a 
primitive  shape  as  early  as  1845  Last  July  it  was  adopted 
in  the  Canton  of  Geneva  by  a  majority  of  nine  to  one, 
and  the  entire  Swiss  people,  voting  for  its  adoption  iu  the 
Confederation,  gave  it  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  (iO,000 
votes  iu  an  entire  voting  botly  of  300,000.     It  is  therefore 


to  be  regarded  as  no  less  an  immaterial  point  of  the  Swiss 
constitution  than  the  referendum  itself.  Berne  is  one  of 
the  few  cantons  in  which  it  has  not  been  adopted  for 
cantonal  administration. 

COMPULSORY   VOTING. 

The  next  step  on  this  democratic  ladder  is  an  important 
one.  If  the  people  are  to  have  direct  governing  powers, 
how  is  it  to  be  guaranteed  that  they  will  exercise  them. 
For  to  govern  is  not  all  privilege ;  it  is  also  a  duty,  which 
the  state  cannot  afford  to  see  neglected.  Swiss  republi- 
canism has  recognized  this  principle  by  the  introduction  in 
certain  districts  of  a  law  which  i-enders  voting  upon  polit- 
ical questions  compulsory,  under  penalty  of  a  small  fine. 
The  Canton  of  Zurich,  which  is  pre-eminently  j^rogressive, 
is  the  only  one  which  has  actually  put  this  law  in  practice. 
It  is  optional  in  each  commune  to  introduce  the  law  at 
will.  Several  have  profited  by  the  power,  aud  jjropose  a 
fine  varying  from  60  centimes  to  a  franc  upon  defaulters. 

PROPORTIONAL     REPRESENTATION. 

The  end  towai-ds  which  these  vaiious  reforms  must  evi- 
dently tend  is  towards  the  great  but  hitherto  unrealizable 
ideal  of  justice  embodied  in  the  representation  of  minori- ' 
ties.  The  country,  which  is  really  in  the  hands  of  its  in- 
habitants, cannot  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  wiU  of 
the  half  plus  one.  The  other  half,  minus  one,  refuses  to 
abdicate  its  privileges.  Hence  the  perception,  rapidly 
spreading,  of  the  necessity  for  the  organization  of  some 
system  of  proportional  representation.  There  are  "many 
difficulties  of  a  practical  nature  in  the  way,  but  the  best 
brains  of  all  parties  in  Switzerland  are  occupied  with  the 
means  of  getting  rid  of  them,  and  one  result  of  the  insur- 
rection of  Ticino  of  last  September  has  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  electoral  doctrine  into  the  constitution  of 
that  canton.  M.  Ruchonnet,  whose  name  is  well  known 
as  a  leading  member  of  the  federal  council,  was  the  me- 
dium through  whom,  at  the  instigation  of  the  federal 
government,  this  solution  was  proposed.  It  was  accepted 
by  the  Tessinois  of  both  parties,  and  the  only  obstacle 
which  has  been  raised  is  the  question  of  whether  the  pi-in- 
ciple  shall  be  applied  to  the  municipal  elections  as  well  as 
to  those  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  If  the  principle 
should  obtain  general  application  throughout  Switzerland, 
the  effect  will  be  to  return  to  the  governing  parliaments, 
on  a  sounder  basis,  some  of  the  power  which  the  referen- 
dum and  the  right  of  initiative  have  taken  from  them. 
The  people,  feeling  that  all  parties  are  reijresented  in  the 
governing  bodies,  and  having  had  experience  of  the  cum- 
bersome nature  of  popular  struggles  out-of-doors,  will  in- 
cline to  leave  discussion  to  their  appointed  delegates  in 
the  Assembly. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  JAPAN. 

The  effect  which  the  constitutional  government  of  Japan 
will  have  upon  other  Asiatic  countries  is  the  subject  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Kuma  Oishi,  in  a  carefully  prepared  arti- 
cle in  the  September  mmiber  of  the  Arena.  The  theory 
of  constitutioual  goverument  developed  iu  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  has  worked  as  potent  leaven  in  the 
political  thought  and  action  of  nearly  all  European  gov- 
ernments. But  can  it  be  expected  that  the  great  move- 
ment in  Japan  will  exert  a  like  influence  upon  the  Asiatic 
continent,  or  will  conservatism,  ignorance,  and  inadapta- 
bility for  representative  government  check  any  such  dif- 
fusion of  the  new  idea?  Mr.  Oishi 's  article  is  a  reply  to 
these  doubts  which  have  been  suggested. 

ASIATIC  CONSERVATISM. 
Progress  is  stronger  than  conservatism,  as  was  jiroved 
in  the  case  of  France,  which,  during  the  seventeenth  ceu- 
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tury,  looked  with  no  sort  of  favor  on  the  changes  which 
were  in  progress  in  England.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  so  far  back,  nor  even  to  refer  to  European  nations  for 
evidence  of  this  truth ;  twenty-five  years  ago  Japan  was 
as  conservative  as  any  Asiatic  nation,  and  "  western  prog- 
ress" had  to  force  itself  upon  them.  Their  opposition  to 
innovation  was  as  intense  as  was  the  French  desire  for 
it  during  the  great  revolution.  But  now  after  twenty- 
five  years  Japan  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  nations 
of  the  earth. 

PREVAILING  IGNORANCE. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  prevailing  ignorance  in 
Asia  will  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  advance  and  diffusion 
of  constitutional  government  on  that  continent.  Yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  Japan,  previous  to  the  revolution 
which  brought  the  change  of  government,  was  in  any 
way  superior  in  intelligence  to  other  Asiatic  nations  such 
as  China  or  Corea,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  Japanese 
people  are  possessed  of  any  peculiar  characteristic  to 
which  may  be  ascribed  their  progressive  tendency.  It  is 
true  that  they  are  an  imitative  people,  but  they  were 
once  a  most  conservative  ^jeople,  and  not  until  this  con- 
servatism had  been  overcome  was  it  possible  for  their 
imitative  faculties  to  exercise  themselves.  The  question 
is  asked  why  China  has  so  long  withstood  all  inroads  of 
civilization,  but  this  is  not  hard  to  understand  when  we 
consider  the  gi"eat  spirit  of  "  antiquarianism"  which  pre- 
vails in  China,  that  is,  the  feeling  of  adoration  in  which 
they  hold  their  ancestors  and  all  pertaining  thereto,  abas- 
ing themselves  in  the  dust  when  they  compare  themselves 
with  what  has  been;  this  spirit,  together  with  the  vast 
territory  and  enormous  population  of  China,  explains  its 
torpidity  in  all  matter  of  reforms,  but,  judging  from  pre- 
cedent, even  China,  sooner  or  later,  will  yield  itself  to 
progress. 

INADAPTABILITY  FOR   REPRESENTATIVE   GOVERNMENT. 

Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  the  Asiatic  nations  are  by 
nature  incapable  of  constitutional  government.  The 
long  reign  of  despotism  has  taught  them  the  lesson  of 
obedience,  and  "  obedience  is  a  quality  essential  to  the  peo- 
ple under  constitutional  government.  Not  only  they  must 
be  obeyed,  but  also  they  must  obey." 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  RUSSIAN  PEASANTS. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  Vicomte  Combes  de  Lestrade  describes  the 
condition  of  the  Russian  peasants  and  attempts  to  show 
that  they  are,  in  reality,  no  more  free  than  they  were 
before  their  emancipation.  The  Emperor  Alexander  II. 
earnestly  wished  to  free  the  serfs,  and  by  the  act  of  eman- 
cipation of  1861  he  honestly  believed  that  he  had  accom- 
plished his  generous  purpose,  but  in  reviewing  the  actual 
couditions  of  the  change  we  must  acknowledge  that  he 
failed. 

When  the  serfs  were  liberated,  a  portion  of  land  was 
taken  from  each  seigneur^ s  domain  and  handed  over  to 
the  village  community  to  be  cultivated  in  common  as  a 
means  of  subsistence  for  the  peasants,  and  by  this  transfer 
and  the  conditions  thereof  Vicomte  de  Lestrade  thinks 
that  the  peasants  escaped  from  the  despotism  of  the  sei- 
gneurs only  to  faU  into  more  grievous  bondage  imposed  by 
the  collectivity  of  their  brother  peasants. 

THE  MIR,    OR  VILLAGE   COMMUNITY. 

At  irregular  intervals  the  government  divides  the  male 
peasant  population  into  a  certain  number  of  bodies,  each 
of  which  constitutes  a  mir  and  to  which  is  assigned  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  land.    To  the  mir  the  government  looks  for 


its  taxes,  thus  dealing  only  with  the  collectivity  and  tak- 
ing no  note  of  the  individual.  The  community,  then,  has 
all  control  over  its  constituent  members.  It  elects  its 
officers,  chief  of  which  is  the  Village  Elder,  exercises  con- 
trol over  the  individual  peasant  and  his  family  and,  most 
important  of  all,  makes  its  own  assignments  of  land  to 
the  individual  peasants.  Its  will  is  supreme,  and  when  the 
mir  has  pronounced  judgment  no  one  ever  seeks  to  oppose 
his  own  will  to  it,  knowing  how  useless  would  be  such  an 
attempt. 

DESPOTISM   OF  THE   MIR. 

Enthusiastic  visionaries  have  seen  in  the  Russian  mir 
the  fulfilment  of  their  socialistic  schemes.  All  members 
of  a  community  are  drawn  into  one  bond,  all  have  interests 
in  common,  the  welfare  of  the  individual  is  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  that  of  his  brothers,  and  the  most  absolute 
democracy  prevails;  this  is  the  Utopia  to  be  desired.  But 
a  little  examination  into  both  the  theory  and  the  practical 
workings  of  the  mir  will  show  that  it  is  iu  no  sense  an 
ideal  institution.  The  peasant  has  only  changed  his  mas- 
ter, and  is  not  at  all  a  free  man. 

The  land  which  he  is  to  work  is  assigned  to  him  in  parcels 
"almost  always  separated  one  from  another  and  always 
distant  from  his  house."  The  mir  uses  its  absolute  author- 
ity in  making  these  assignments,  and  if  it  so  chooses — as  it 
often  does  choose — it  can  require  an  amount  of  work  from 
a  family  altogether  disproportional  to  the  laboring  capa- 
city of  the  family.  For  instance,  as  the  assignments  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  male  population,  it  can  require  a 
widow  with  five  small  boys  to  keep  up  an  amount  of  land 
as  great  as  is  apportioned  to  a  hale  man  of  middle  age 
with  four  able-bodied  boys  to  assist  him,  the  theory  being 
that  there  are  five  males  in  each  of  these  families.  All 
this  is  of  course  additionally  hard  to  bear  when  the  land 
is  so  poor  that  it  yields  no  revenue. 

The  mir  may  banish  any  member  whenever  it  may  so 
choose,  and  may  even  order  his  transportation  to  Siberia ; 
while  on  the  other  hand*  its  permission  must  be  granted 
before  a  member  can  leave,  and  even  then  this  member  is 
subject  to  recall  at  the  caprice  of  his  associates.  This  lat- 
ter prerogative  is  often  exercised  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  When  a  peasant  is  at  work  outside  of  his  mir  and  his 
associates  learn  that  he  is  prospering  in  his  occupation, 
they  officially  summon  him  to  return,  and  at  the  same 
time  send  him  an  unofficial  message  to  the  effect  that  by 
paying  a  certain  amount  of  money  he  wiU  be  allowed  to 
remain  where  he  is. 

A  peasant  who  has  fallen  into  debt  is  not  a  desirable 
nniember,  and  hence  it  is  granted  to  such  a  one  to  withdraw 
whenever  he  may  choose  to  do  so.  But  the  conditions  of 
his  going  are  such  as  to  practically  nullify  tlie  permission. 
He  must  abandon  his  land,  pay  all  his  debts  to  the  mir 
and  district,  have  consent  of  his  parents  whether  or  not 
he  be  of  age,  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  his  children, 
leave  no  judgment  against  him  unsatisfied;  and  lastly,  he 
must  choose  for  himself  another  mir. 

The  last  item  shows  how  completely  he  is  a  slave,  so 
that  even  if  he  were  able  to  surmount  the  enormous  diffi- 
culties which  tend  to  prevent  him  from  leaving  his  mir, 
he  has  gained  nothing,  for  he  must  immediately  join 
himself  to  another. 

The  peasant  has  no  permanent  home,  but  is  subject  at 
each  apportionment  of  land  to  removal  from  one  place  to 
another.  He  is  simply  a  nomad  to  whom  not  only  mate- 
rial improvement,  but  likewise  all  moral  and  intellectual 
progress,  is  impossible. 

The  Vicomte  de  Lestrade  thinks  that  when  Alexander 
first  conceived  his  great  plan  of  liberating  the  serfs  his 
advisers  should  have  come  forward  to  point  out  the  real 
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significance  of  the  change.  They  should  have  shown  him 
that  the  Russian  peasants  were  not  prepared  for  liberty, 
that  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  method  were  no 
greater  tlian  those  incident  to  the  dependence  of  the  serf 
upon  the  seiyneurs,  while  the  disadvantages  were  more 
numerous ;  and  that,  in  short,  the  emperor  should  have  left 
this  work  to  some  future  successor. 


FIELD  MARSHAL  COUNT  VON  MOLTKE. 
By  Lord  Wolseley. 

In  the  United  Service  Magazine  for  September  there  is 
the  first  part  of  an  article  by  Lord  Wolseley  upon  the 
great  military  hero  of  modern  Germany.  Lord  Wolseley 
begins  by  a  characteristic  protest  against  the  philosophy 
which  minimizes  the  part  played  by  individuals  in  the 
evolution  of  history 

A   WORD   FOR   HERO   WORSHIP. 

He  askfe  whether  any  amount  of  thinking  or  philosophi- 
cal writing  could  ever  have  created  the  Germany  of  to- 
day. Lord  Wolseley  maintains  that  Louis  XVL  could 
easily  have  suppressed  the  French  Revolution  if  he  had 
had  a  little  more  grit  in  him, but  he  admits  that  this  is 
rank  heresy  in  the  opinion  of  a  very  prominent  school  of 
philosophical  theorists. 

"  To  hint  that  an  hereditary  Frederick  the  Great,  or  an 
upstart  Napoleon  in  the  place  of  Louis  XVL,  would  have 
made  short  work  of  this  wave  of  human  thought,  of  phil- 
osophical aspirations  and  progress,  is  as  repellent  and 
obnoxious  a  notion  as  the  notion  that  behind  and  above 
all  is  the  directing  though  unseen  hand  of  an  omnipotent 
and  all-seeing  God.  That  the  history  of  the  world  is,  as 
Plutarch  thought,  the  history  of  its  great  men,  is  rank  and 
abhorrent  treason  to  the  philosophical  theorists." 

Count  von  Moltke,  says  Lord  Wolseley,  directed  and 
ordered  events  in  a  way  and  degree  that  has  not  fallen  to 
any  man's  lot  since  Napoleon  en:j^arked  upon  the  Bellero- 
phon.  Moltke  had  two  great  advantages :  he  had  an  an- 
cient lineage,  the  possession  of  which  is  at  once  a  spur  and 
a  Jcurb-chain  to  the  righteously  ambitious  man,  and  he 
was  brought  up  in  that  poverty  which  Napoleon  declared 
was  the  best  school  for  a  soldier. 

WHY    YOUNG  ENGLISH  OFFICERS   ARE    THE   BEST    IN    THE 

WORLD. 

After  describing  his  early  studies  and  his  visit  to  Tur- 
key, where  the  Turks  were  beaten  by  refusing  to  take  his 
advice.  Lord  Wolseley  points  out  that  although  the  cam- 
paign ended  disastrously,  Count  Moltke's  four  years' 
service  in  Turkey  was  invaluable  for  him. 

"  He  thus  obtained  what  the  great  bulk  of  the  English 
officers  secure  early  in  life  by  service  in  our  colonies  and 
in  India.  The  grooves  of  ordinary  regimental  life,  and 
even  of  staff  work  at  home,  are  apt  to  stifle  individuality 
and  originality.  The  life  led  by  our  young  officers  on 
foreign  stations  is,  on  the  other  hand,  calculated  to  develop 
self-confidence,  quick  perception,  and  sound  judgment. 
Many  indeed  are  the  positions  at  our  distant  stations 
where  young  English  officers  have  to  think  for  them- 
selves and  to  'act'  off  their  own  bat,  as  we  have  lately  seen 
in  Mauipur.  This  is  oue  of  the  many  causes  which  con- 
spire to  make  our  young  officere  by  far  the  best  in  the 
world." 

THE   SECRET  OF  MOLTKE'S   SUCCESS. 

The  disastrous  defeat  of  Nisib  was  the  only  battle  Count 
Moltke  ever  saw  until  he  was  sixty-four  years  of  age. 

"  He  knew  all  that  books  and  study  could  teach  him,  and, 
above  all  things,  his  mind  was  full  of  deductions  drawn 
from  that  study,  and  with  well  thought  out,  business-like 


schemes  for  their  aoplication  to  the  altered  conditions  of 
the  day.     Therein  lay  the  secret  of  his  success  in  war." 

Lord  Wolseley,  after  bestowing  a  passing  word  of  praise 
upon  the  histories  of  the  German  General  Staff  as,  "with- 
out doubt,  the  most  accurate,  truthful,  and,  for  the  mili- 
tary student,  the  most  usefully  detailed  reports  of  cam- 
paigns that  have  ever  been  published,"  eulogizes  the  great 
things  which  Moltke  accomplished  in  reforming  the  Ger- 
man army.    It  seriously  needed  reforming. 

ENGLISH  BOW-AND-ARROW  GENERALS. 

A  contemplation  of  the  work  of  Moltke  and  Von  Roon 
leads  Lord  Wolseley  to  deliver  himself  of  the  following 
notable  denunciation  of  our  bow-and-aiTOw  style  of 
generals : — 

"  When  shall  we  succeed  in  thinking  out  for  ourselves 
what  changes  are  required  in  our  military  system  in  our 
drill,  training,  tactics,  and  equipment,  untrammelled  by 
notions  and  prejudices  which,  sound  and  good  a  century 
ago,  are  now  out  of  date  and  behind  the  science  and  in- 
ventions of  the  day,  as  would  be  the  bows  and  arrows  of 
the  Middle  Ages?  We  have  now  plenty  of  most  intelligent 
and  highly  educated  officers  capable  of  modernizing  our 
army,  but  they  are  sat  upon  by  the  bow-and-arrow  style 
of  generals.  Their  initiative  is  too  often  crushed  by  our 
ignorant  and  intolerant  military  conservatism." 

Lord  Wolseley  does  not  bring  his  history  further  down 
than  1864,  but  incidentally  he  takes  occasion  to  praise 
Moltke  for  being  very  properly  most  stern  in  exacting 
from  the  French  in  1871  those  terms  which  he  deemed  the 
military  necessities  of  the  German  empire  demanded.  He 
especially  exults  in  his  freedom  from  a  sentimental  feeling 
for  a  fallen  foe. 

moltke's   CHARACTER. 

Lord  Wolseley 's  estimate  of  Moltke's  character  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  sentences: — 

"Moltke's  light  shone  before  men  from  first  to  last  with 
a  clear,  unclouded  ray,  and  no  shadows,  no  clouds,  dim 
the  lustre  of  his  fame.  ...  In  this  age  of  maudlin  in- 
vertebrates, he  was  truly  and  eminently  a  strong  man — 
strong  in  his  convictions,  and  not  ashameed  of  them,  or 
afraid  to  make  his  nation  fight  for  them  when  necessary. 
...  A  God-fearing  man,  full  of  real  jjiety  and  deep 
sincere  faith  in  his  Maker.  The  hater  of  cant  and  of  clap- 
trap copybook  morality,  he  did  not  fear  to  shed  blood 
when  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  in  the  interests  of  the 
German  people.  He  believed  it  to  be  right  and  just  to  do 
so  in  such  a  cause,  as  it  had  been  for  God's  chosen  people 
of  old  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Full  of  merciless  common 
sense,  his  heroic  spirit  held  in  supreme  contempt  the 
unctuous  humbug  to  which  the  modern  Pharisee  of  pubhc 
life  treats  the  people  so  copiously.  He  shuddered  as  he 
watched  the  effect  of  its  blighting  influence  upon  the 
patriotism  of  other  nations. " 


IS  DRUNKENNESS  CURABLE. 

The  North  American  Review  publishes  a  spnposium  of 
articles  on  the  subject  of  the  disease  and  cine  of  drunk- 
enness. Each  article  is  written  by  an  expert,  and,  as  the 
North  American  explains,  their  utterances  are  especially 
timely  in  view  of  the  recent  statements  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  chloride  of  gold  as  a  cure  for  the  alcohol  habit. 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond's  View. 
The  first  paper  in  the  series  is  by  Dr.  Haimnond,  the 
great  authority  on  nervous  diseases.  He  says,  "Appetites 
and  habits  are  not  under  the  control  of  medicines" ;  there- 
fore, when  the  nature  of  alcoholism  is  clearly  understood 
we  will  see  the  futility  of  attempting  to  cure  it  by  means 
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of  drugs.  Not  but  that  medical  treatment  is  valuable  to 
a  certain  extent.  The  patient  under  treatment  for  the 
habit  will  require  certain  tonics  and  sedatives  in  order  to 
overcome  the  unusual  conditions  in  his  system  which  may 
arise  from  the  methods  adopted  for  his  cure.  But  the  use 
of  medicine  as  a  specific  is  most  irrational,  unscientific, 
and  delusive.  The  habit  is  curable,  however,  by  one  or 
more  of  the  three  following  methods :  "  First,  by  absolutely 
stopping  the  manufacture,  importation,  and  sale  o/  alco- 
holic liquors" ;  but  this  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible. 
"  Second,  by  putting  the  person  in  whom  it  is  desired  to 
stop  the  habit  under  such  restraint  or  into  such  utter  se- 
clusion that  he  cannot  by  any  possibility  get  liquors."  By 
this  method  some  are  cured,  but  some  can  only  be  kept 
from  drink  so  long  as  they  are  imprisoned;  as  soon  as 
they  are  released  they  return  to  their  bad  habits.  The 
third  method  is  by  wise  instruction  and  such  mental  in- 
fluence as  will  tend  to  strengthen  their  will-power.  This 
last  method  is  successful  with  intelligent  people  who  anx- 
iously desire  to  be  cured  of  their  evil  appetites.  Still 
another  method,  which  as  yet  has  not  been  fairly  tested, 
is  hypnotism. 

Dr.  T.  N.  Crothers's  View. 

Dr.  Crothers  is  in  charge  of  the  Walnut  Lodge  Hospital 
for  the  cure  of  inebriates,  situated  at  Hartford,  Conn.  He 
writes  of  the  many  hinderances  which  have  heretofore  pre- 
vented the  cure  of  drunkenness,  due  to  a  misconception  of 
what  drunkenness  is.  Some  have  regarded  it  as  a  sin  and 
sought  the  cure  in  spiritual  conversion  others  consider  it 
a  criminal  impulse  which  is  to  be  remedied  by  criminal 
punishment ;  still  others  would  employ  drugs  in  the  treat- 
ment; while  others,  again,  believing  it  to  be  a  stomach 
trouble,  attempt  to  cure  it  by  making  the  patient  use  an 
excess  of  spirits,  which  they  think  will  create  in  him  a  re- 
pugnance for  it.  Drunkenness  is  a  disease,  and  its  victim 
cannot  be  benefited  by  any  merely  moral  treatment.  The 
question  must  be  treated  from  its  physical  side,  and  a  rig- 
orous scientific  method  must  be  employed.  First,  statis- 
tics must  be  prepared  in  which  the  cases  of  many  hundreds 
of  inebriates  must  be  recorded,  with  all  the  details  of  their 
cases.  The  entire  history  of  each  individual  must  be  given, 
together  with  the  history  of  his  ancestors,  their  charac- 
ters, conduct,  surroundings,  and  longevity.  The  cu'cum- 
stances  of  his  birth,  his  diseases,  accidents,  nervous  shocks, 
temperament,  etc.  Already,  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of 
work  has  been  done,  and  the  results  go  to  show  how  little 
the  drunkard  is  really  responsible  for  his  condition.  More- 
over, such  statistics  reveal  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the 
periodicity  of  the  appetite,  "  halts,  diversions,  and  appar- 
ently retrograde  marches."  Then,  after  all  this  has  been 
done,  "  the  curability  of  drunkenness  becomes  a  question 
of  the  application  of  scientific  measures  and  means  to 
conduct  or  assist  the  case  back  to  health."  The  body  must 
now  be  built  up.  This  is  best  done  by  isolating  the  patient, 
subjecting  him  to  a  regime  of  diet  and  exercise,  and  fur- 
nishing him  the  means  of  complete  brain  and  nerve  rest. 
Special  symptoms  of  each  case  can  be  carefully  watched 
by  the  medical  attendants  and  ministei'ed  to  as  seems 
fittest.  "  Thus,  the  drink  impulse  is  overcome  and  dies 
away  with  the  increasing  vigor  of  the  mind  and  body." 
Thus,  the  following  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  cure  of 
this  evil :  legislation  for  legal  control  of  the  matter ;  the 
organization  of  hospitals  evei-ywhere,  to  be  maintained  by 
a  tax  on  the  liquor  traffic,  just  as  railroads  and  all  such 
corporations  are  compelled  to  pay  for  casualties  occurring 
through  them,  and  the  arrest  and  commitment  of  all 
drunkards,  who  will  be  retained  in  these  hospitals  until  a 
cure  is  effected. 


Dr.   Elon  N.  Carpenter's  View. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  who  is  a  famous  expert  in  the  treatment 
of  inebriety,  hesitates  to  assert  too  positively  that  the 
liquor  habit  is  curable,  because  of  the  infinitely  varied  cir- 
cumstances which  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  sub 
ject.  "Some  men  are  boi'n  drunkards,  some  achieve 
drunkenness,  and  some  have  drunkenness  thrust  upon 
them."  The  question  varies  with  the  conditions  of  youth, 
manhood, and  old  age;  while  physical  and  mental  strength, 
occupation  and  general  habits  of  life,  need  to  be  consid- 
ered. So  that  "  a  determination  of  probabilities  "  is  the 
most  that  we  can  expect. 

"Drunkenness  is  the  perversion  of  a  necessary  function." 
The  evaporation  of  the  fluid  portions  of  the  body  causes 
thirst,  notice  of  which  is  given  by  the  nerves ;  if  the  liquid 
used  to  quench  this  thirst  contain  any  special  ingredient 
affecting  the  nerves  themselves  in  an  abnormal  way,  there 
is  added  to  the  sense  of  thirst  another  and  unusual  sensa- 
tion. In  this  way  the  craving  for  liquor  is  begun,  but 
another  step  is  necessary  to  make  a  drunkard:  a  man 
must  lose  his  self-control. 

It  often  happens  that  the  will  is  weakened  by  some  or- 
ganic disease,  and  (as  is  shown  in  several  examples  cited) 
the  morbid  desire  for  drink  vanishes  when  the  disease  is 
cured.  This  desire  is  superinduced  by  the  following  gen- 
eral influences:  hereditary,  excessive  mental  strain,  injury 
to  brain  and  nerves,  social  isolation,  changes  in  the  brain, 
and,  in  the  case  of  women,  diseases  peculiar  to  their  sex. 

"  As  all  these  influences  lead  to  one  of  the  two  physical 
conditions,  deficient  or  perverted  nutrition,  remedies  must 
evidently  have  reference  both  to  these  ultimate  influences 
and  to  correcting  the  bodily  conditions." 

Dr.  Carpenter  regards  the  entire  question,  however,  as 
still  an  open  one. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Edson's  View. 

Dr.  Edson,  Chief  lusjiector  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health,  believes,  as  do  the,other  physicians,  that  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  come  to  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  causes  that  lead  men  and  women  to  indulge  habitually 
in  strong  drink.  Most  important  of  these  is  heredity, 
and  in  addition  to  this  we  must  consider  other  influences 
which  "  arise  from  bad  mental  and  social  conditions,  igno- 
rance and  vice,  lax  liquor  laws,  apathetic  public  senti- 
ment, vicious  or  too  in'dulgent  early  training,  a  lack  of 
moral  rectitude. " 

Occupations  which  expose  to  temptation,  occupations 
exceedingly  arduous  and  monotonous,  and  no  occupation, 
all  tend  to  increase  drunkenness.  And  still  another  potent 
influence  is  the  outrageous  adulteration  of  liquor. 

Dr.  Edson  then  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  action  of 
liquor  on  body  and  brain,  and  concludes  that  "  recovei-y 
from  habitual  drunkenness  is  not  the  rule ;  it  is  the  excep- 
tion. Preventive  measures  are  worth  many  pounds  of 
cure. " 

As  measures  of  prevention,  restrictive  liquor  laws  and 
proper  diet  are  most  important.  In  all  attempts  to  cure 
habitual  drunkards  a  change  of  environment  is  of  prime 
importance.  Dr.  Edson  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
inebriate  asylum. 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  THE  SPREAD  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

A  Plea  for  the  Spittoon. 

In  the  Fortnightly  for  September  Professor  Tyndall 
has  a  very  important  article  on  "  The  Origin,  Propagation, 
and  Prevention  of  Phthisis."  It  is  a  condensed  account 
of  the  result  of  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Cornet,  a  colleague 
of  Dr.  Koch,  at  the  Imperial  Sanitary  Institute  at  Berlin. 
What  Dr.  Cornet  has  discovered  practically  amounts  to 
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this,  that  the  tubercle  bacilli,  or  tlie  infective  matter  of 
consumption,  is  almost  entirely  propagated  by  the  con- 
version of  the  spatiim  of  consumptive  patients  into  dust, 
which  is  afterwards  breathed  by  people.  Hence,  the  true 
way  to  prevent  the  spread  of  consumption  is  to  induce 
all  consumptive  patients  to  use  a  spittoon  and  never  to 
expectorate  at  large. 

DEATH   IN   DUST. 

Dr.  Cornet  found  that  the  consumptive  germ  retained 
its  virulence  for  at  least  six  mouths.  The  dust  of  the 
room  in  which  a  consumptive  patient  has  lived  contains 
the  seeds  of  the  disease,  which  when  taken  into  the  lungs 
of  a  healthy  man  may  produce  consumption.  The  real 
cause  of  consunr^tiou  running  in  families  is  not  because 
it  is  inherited,  but  because  there  is  family  infection  due  to 
the  breathing  of  the  dust  of  the  dried  expectoration  of 
the  consumptive  patient.  The  room  in  which  a  consump- 
tive patient  has  lived,  and  who  has  not  used  a  spittoon, 
the  walls  and  all  the  furniture  are  full  of  virulent  bacilli, 
whereas  the  dust  in  rooms  where  the  spittoon  is  con- 
stantly used  is  absolutely  free  from  the  deadly  germ. 

THE   LAW   OF  THE   SPITTOON. 

The  first  law,  therfore,  which  must  be  laid  down  for 
consumptive  patients  is,  never  use  a  pocket-handkerchief 
and  never  spit  on  the  floor,  and  always  and  everywhere 
use  a  proper  spittoon.  Dr.  Cornet  would  have  spittoons  in 
all  offices,  workshops,  all  public  buildings,  corridors,  and 
staircases.  In  fact,  to  read  Dr.  Cornet's  suggestions,  we 
seem  to  be  within  measurable  distance  from  the  time  in 
which,  if  a  consumptive  patient  is  found  spitting  upon  the 
floor  or  into  his  handkerchief,  he  will  promptly  be  sent 
to  a  jail  or  hospital  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
months. 

THE  MASSACRE   OF  NURSES. 

Professor  Tyndall  gives  some  very  remarkable  figures  as 
to  the  mortality  of  nurses  in  Germany  as  the  result  of  their 
liaibility  to  tuberculosis.  More  than  one  half  the  deaths 
of  Catholic  nurses  in  thirty -eight  German  hospitals  were 
due  to  this  disease.  Nursing  is  one  of  the  deadliest  occu- 
pations known  to  man,  or  rather  to  woman ;  a  healthy 
girl  of  seventeen  devoting  herself  to  hospital  nursing, 
dies,  on  an  average,  twenty-one  and  a  half  years  sooner 
than  a  girl  of  the  same  age  in  the  general  population. 
A  ■rt'oman  of  twenty-four  will  live  twenty-two  years 
longer  in  the  outside  population  than  what  she  would  do 
if  she  were  a  nurse  in  a  hospital.  This  extreme  mortality, 
Dr.  Cornet  thmks,  might  be  reduced  by  the  rigorous  use 
of  the  spittoon. 

HOW   CONSUMPTION  IS   SPREAD. 

The  following  is  Professor  Tyndall's  summaiy  of  the 
German  investigator:  — 

It  is  universally  recognized  that  tuberculosis  is  caused 
by  tubercle  bacilli,  which  reach  the  lungs  through  the 
inhalation  of  air  in  which  the  bacilli  are  difl'used.  They 
come  almost  exclusively  from  the  dried  sputum  of  con- 
sumptive persons.  The  moist  sputum,  as  also  the  expired 
breath  of  the  consumptive  patients  is,  for  this  mode  of 
infection,  without  danger.  If  we  can  prevent  the  drying 
of  the  expectorated  matter,  we  prevent  in  the  same  de- 
gree the  possibility  of  infection.  It  is  not,  however,  suffi- 
cient to  place  a  spittoon  at  the  disposal  of  the  patient. 
The  strictest  surveillance  must  be  exercised  by  both  phys- 
icians and  attendants,  to  enforce  the  proper  use  of  the 
spittoon,  and  to  prevent  the  reckless  disposal  of  the  in 
fective  phlegm,  {^pitting  on  the  floor  or  into  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  is  the  main  soin-ce  of  peril.  To  this  must 
be  mlded  the   soiling  of  the  bedclothes,  and  the  wiping 


of  the  patient's  mouth.  The  handkerchiefs  used  for  this 
purpose  must  be  handled  with  care,  and  boiled  without 
delay.  Vai'ious  other  sources  of  danger,  kissing  among 
them,  will  occur  to  the  physician.  A  phthisical  mother, 
by  kissing  ht-r  healthy  child,  may  seal  its  doom.  Notices, 
impressing  on  the  patients  the  danger  of  not  attending 
to  the  precautions  laid  down  in  the  hospital,  ought  to  be 
posted  up  in  every  sick-room,  while  all  wilful  infringe- 
ment of  the  rules  ought  to  be  sternly  punished .  Thus  may 
the  terrible  mortality  of  hospital  nurses  be  diminished,  if 
not  abolished;  the  wards  where  they  are  occupied  being 
rendered  as  salubrious  as  those  surgical  wards  in  which  no 
bacilli  could  be  found. 


THE    CONQUEST    OF  LIFE. 

The  "  Conquest  of  Life ''  is  a  proposal  formulated  by  M. 
Emile  Gautier  to  approach  the  problem  of  the  always 
increasing  consumption  of  food  from  the  opposite  end  of 
the  scale  to  that  chosen  by  Malthus.  He  does  not  claim 
originality  for  his  points  of  view,  he  assimilates  only  the 
discoveries  and  theories  of  some  of  his  predecessors.  Here 
is  the  problem  as  proved  by  the  Malthusian  School: — 

When  population  is  not  arrested  by  any  obstacle  it 
doubles  itself  in  twenty-five  years,  and  increases  by  geo- 
metrical progression  thus :  1,  2,  4,  8, 16,  32,  64, 128,  256,  etc. 

Means  of  subsistence,  on  the  contrary,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  can  only  increase  by  arithmetical 
progression  thus:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  etc. 

M.  Gautier  does  not  deny  the  first  part  of  the  statement. 
It  is  with  the  second  that  he  quarrels.  It  is  a  mistake, 
he  asserts,  to  suppose  that  the  last  word  has  been  heard 
upon  production,  and  that  society  is  i-ight  to  devote  itself 
to  a  consideration  of  how  to  bring  consumption  down  to 
a  level  with  production.  We  have  been  fighting  with  the 
wrong  end  of  the  stick,  and  the  real  object  of  considera- 
tion is  how  to  bring  production  up  to  consumption.  He 
has  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  done. 

THE   FABRICATION   OF   PLANTS. 

We  can  make  everything  else,  but  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  imagine  that  we  cannot  make  cora  and  fruit. 
Here  is  our  primary  mistake.  We  have  not  given  a  suffi- 
ciently intelligent  attention  to  agriculture.  What  is 
needed  for  any  ordinary  industry?  Raw  material,  intel- 
ligence, and  labor.  With  these  we  have  the  habit  of 
saying  that  anything  may  be  made.  Yet  regard  the 
process  a  little  more  closely.  The  most  that  manufactur- 
ing industry  can  do  is  to  transform ,  that  is,  out  of  one 
material  to  make  another.  Agriculture  multiplies.  One 
match-box  will  not  produce  two.  One  grain  of  wheat 
wiU  produce  many.  But  the  days  of  miracles  are  passed. 
Nothing,  therefore,  is  made  out  of  nothing.  Wheat 
making  is  no  less  transformation  than  match-box  making. 
Here  again  raw  material  and  labor  are  required. 

THE   RAW   MATERIAL. 

M.  Gautier  deals  first  with  the  raw  material  of  plants. 
It  appears  that  the  i-esult  of  chemical  analysis  has  been  to 
prove  that 

"  In  the  essential  composition  of  all  vegetation,  without 
exception,  of  lichens,  seaweeds,  and  mosses,  of  humble 
shrubs  and  giant  trees,  of  the  mushroom  as  of  the  olive, 
of  the  beet- root  as  of  the  haricot,  of  rye  as  of  clover,  of 
the  jxitato  and  the  heliotroj)e,  there  are  comprised,  not  as 
we  might  have  imagined,  millions  of  diff'erent  elements, 
but  simply  fourteen  substances.  Not  one  more  and  not 
one  less." 

These  fourteen  original  substances  are  to  plants  as  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  are  to  literature.     By  their  infinite 
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variety  of  combination  the  infinite  of  plant  life  is  pro- 
duced. They  subdivide  theniselve,  iuto  the  two  categories 
of  organic  and  mineral  elements,  and  the  completed  list 
is  as  follows:  — 

First.  Organic  Elements:  Carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  azote 

Second.  Mineral  Elements:  Phosphoric  acid,  sulphur, 
chlorate,  silica,  iron,  magnesia,  manganese,  lime,  soda, 
potash.  The  first  four  are  called  organic  because  they 
are  found  in  living  creatures;  the  other  ten  are  mineral 
because  they  are  found  iu  the  mineral  husk  of  the  globe. 
You  may  do  what  you  will  with  any  plant,— ''burn  it, 
pound  it,  chop  it  small,  boil  it,  distil  it,  let  it  rot,"  never 
by  any  process  can  you  find  anything  more  in  it  than 
these  four  organic  and  ten  mineral  elements.  These  facts 
once  fully  taken  in,  the  first  step  in  the  desired  course  of 
instruction  has  been  taken.  We  know,  at  least,  what  is 
the  raw  material  needed  for  every  plant.  The  next  ques- 
tion is,  how  to  produce  them.  With  regard  to  ninety- 
seven  hundredths,  we  need  give  ourselves  no  trouble. 
They  are  everywhere  present  in  the  earth,  air,  and  water, 
■^^•hich  nature  supplies.  The  remaining  three  hundredths 
may  have  to  be  artificially  given.  These  three  are  made 
up  in  part  of  one  organic  element  and  three  mineral  ele- 
ments which  are  not  invariably  present.  They  are :  azote, 
lime,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid.  Give  the  soil  enough 
of  these  and  it  will  "never  be  weary  of  producing." 

THE  LABOR. 

M.  Gautier  works  out  his  proposition  with  detail  and 
in  figures  which  limitation  of  space  renders  it  impossible 
to  i-eproduce.  But  among  the  figures  none  are  more 
interesting  than  those  relating  to  the  labor  which  is  to  be 
employed  in  converting  the  collected  raw  material  into 
food.  He  quotes  them  from  his  prophet,  M.  Georges  Ville. 
First,  the  mind  must  be  cleared  of  the  notion  that  the 
labor  is  to  be  supplied  by  men.  The  part  of  the  workman 
is  simply  to  prepare  the  soil  and  the  seed,  as  in  many 
industries  his  part  is  merely  to  feed  a  machine  with  its 
matei-ial  In  agriculture  the  machine  is  the  plant  itself; 
the  energy  which  works  it  is  the  sun.  In  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  force  of  this  working  energy— 

"  Take  a  conical  mirror,  iuthe  centre  of  which  you  have 
placed  a  little  boiler  communicating  with  a  steam-engine. 
If  the  sky  is  bright  the  solar  rays  collected  in  the  mirror 
will  heat  the  boiler  and  cause  the  water  to  boil  and  set  the 
machine  in  motion.  Here  the  sun  furnishes  the  heat  of 
which  the  mirror  concentrates  the  efi'ect,  and  which  the 
boiler  utilizes.  Light  is  transformed  into  mechanical 
labor. " 

Substitute  a  plant  for  the  mirror  and  the  process  is 
rever.sed.  The  plant  absorbs  the  working  energy  of  which 
the  existence  was  demonstrated  by  the  mirror.  Under 
its  influence  dead  chemical  substances  become  wheat  or 
apples,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  that  human  intelligence 
has  to  do  is  to  supply  the  I'aw  material  in  due  succession. 
•'  What  is  the  amount  of  working  energy  given  by  the  sun 
in  ordinary  bright  weather  to  realize  one  harvest?" 
•' Eight  thousand  days  of  steam  horse-power  per  hectare, 
which  is  equivalent  to  40,000  days  of  men's  labor."  Thus, 
upon  fourteen  millions  of  hectares,  which  represents  a 
quarter  the  surface  of  France,  a  mechanical  force  equal 
to  the  labor  of  500  milliards  of  men,  or  five  times  the  en- 
tire human  race,  is  every  year  available.  But  for  the 
want  of  the  human  intelligence  to  supply  all  the  raw  ma- 
terial which  is  required  this  immense  force  is  in  great 
parts  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  The  article  is  not  intended 
as  an  advertisement  of  chemical  manures,  but  it  is  scarcely 
nossible  to  read  it  without  a  desire  to  set  to  w(jrk  at  once 


ujjou  the  earth  and  see  what  an   intelligent   system  of 
artificial  fertilizing  would  i)r(>duce. 

AN  ACTRESS'S  VIEW  OF  HER  PROFESSION. 

Under  the  misleading  title,  "Reflections  of  an  Actress," 
Clara  Morris  sets  forth  iu  the  North  American  Review 
her  ideas  as  to  the  elements  of  good  acting. 

Considering  her  own  intense  realism,  her  readers  may 
experience  some  surprise  when  they  leai'n  that  she  places 
foremost  in  her  list  imagination.  One  may  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  she  has  the  ordinary  conception  of  this  quality 
when  she  adds  "quick  volatile  sympathies,  oi>en  to  ex- 
ternal impressions."  The  next  point  is  observation,  and 
what  she  has  to  say  in  this  connection  will  be  i"ead  with 
quickened  interest,  for  one  instmctively  feels  that  in  ex 
pounding  this  quality  she  is  iu  her  native  element,  tread 
ing  confident  her  own  demesne,  and  the  readei-'s  a  jyriori 
conceptions  will  be  strengthened  when  he  has  read  her 
account  of  her  painstaking  search  for  living  models.  Some 
of  the  object-lessons  were  dearly  bought,  but  the  price  was 
paid  by  others — the  unfortunates  whom  she  found  in  hos- 
pitals and  insane  asylums.  The  play-going  public  knows 
how  well  this  ambitious  and  undoubtedly  conscientious 
actress  has  profited  by  her  experiences.  The  third  indis- 
pensable requirement  which  Miss  MoitIs  names  is  "jHc/f/ 
nienf  in  adapting  one's  knowledge  to  the  requirements  of 
the  stage." 

These  three  things,  then,  imagination,  observation,  and 
judgment,  Miss  Morris  gives  as  a  reply  to  a  supposed 
questioner  who  has  asked,  "  What  qualities  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  a  man  or  woman  for  the  making  of  a  suc- 
cessful actor?  " 


THE  "FLYING-MACHINE"  IMMINENT. 
Reliable  Proofs  of  its  Feasibility. 

In  the  Century  for  September,  S.  P.  Langley,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  gives  under  the 
heading  "The  Possibility  of  Mechanical  Flight,"  a  brief 
and  lucid  resume  of  some  striking  results  attained  in  his 
four  years'  study  of  the  subject. 

Experiments  wei'e  made  by  driving  through  the  air 
planes  of  metal  and  other  substances,  the  urging  powei- 
being  a  ten-horse  engine  acting  on  a  lou^  arm,  to  which 
the  planes  were  attached. 

In  our  every -day  experience  we  have  evidences  sufficient 
of  the  fact  that  a  body  moving  over  a  jieldiug  medium 
tends  to  require  less  and  less  support  with  every  increase 
of  speed ;  that  is,  a  fast  skater  will  dart  over  a  thin  sheet 
of  ice  in  safety,  while,  if  he  stopped,  it  would  not  bear  him 
for  an  instant.  A  train  may  dash  ov^er  a  weak  bridge  at 
the  rate  of  seventy  miles,  while  the  sti-ucture  would  c<j1- 
lapse  with  the  same  cars  going  at  thii-ty-five  miles.  So 
that  we  are  not  surprised  to  i-ead  that  when  the  long  arm 
of  Mr.  Langley's  apparatus  swept  through  the  air  a  sheet 
of  brass,  at  high  speeds  of  fifty  to  seventy  miles  an 
hour  the  metal  seemed  to  be  buoyed  up,  and  tended  less 
to  sink  through  the  air.  But  a  far  more  important  result 
was  shown,  and  one  that  cannot  but  appear  paradoxical 
to  the  mind  of  the  lay  i-eader. 

A   STARTLING   PARADOX. 

When  a  spring-balance  was  applied  between  the  "  long 
arm  "  and  the  plane  of  brass,  the  apparatus  being  at  rest, 
the  instrument,  of  course,  registered  the  weight  of  the 
brass.  When  the  engine  was  set  in  motion  and  the  sus- 
pended plane  was  projected  horizontally  through  the  air, 
the  spring-balance  registered  a  less andless putl for crerif 
increase  of  speed.     This  and  numerous  analogous  experi- 
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ments  enabled  Mr.  Laugley  to  formulate  tlie  following 
extraordinary  law .-  "  If  in  such  aerial  motion  there  be  given 
a  plane  of  fixed  size  and  weights,  inclined  at  such  angles 
and  moved  forward  at  such  speeds  that  it  shall  always  be 
just  sustained  in  horizontal  flight,  then  the  more  the  speed 
is  increased  the  less  will  be  the  power  required  to  support 
and  advance  it,  so  that  there  will  be  an  increased  econ- 
omy of  power  with  each  higher  speed  up  to  some  remote 
limit  not  yet  attained  in  experiment." 

The  impression  that  may  obtrude  itself  on  the  minds  of 
the  uninitiated  is  that  if  we  only  go  fast  enough  in  oui 
future  air-ships  we  shall  not  need  any  impelling  power  at 
all. 

In  a  particular  experiment  Mr.  Langley  foimd  that  one 
horse-power  could  transixjrt  and  sustain  in  horizontal 
flight "  over  two  hundred  jiounds'  weight  of  loaded  planes 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour;  by  which  it  is  meant 
tliat  such  planes  actually  did  rise  up  from  their  support, 
under  the  reaction  of  the  air  at  this  speed,  while  carrying 
weights  in  this  jjroportion  to  the  horse  power,  and  soared 
along  under  all  the  circumstances  of  actual  free  flight,  ex- 
cept that  they  were  constrained  to  fly  horizontally." 
"When  engines  can  be  constructed  as  they  now  can,  at  a 
rate  of  twenty  pounds  to  the  horse  power,  inclufUng  fuel, 
it  does  seem  that  the  essentials  of  mechanical  flight  are  at 
hand. 

Mr.  Langley  disclaims  any  attempt  at  working  out  the 
details  of  a  feasible  airship.  Though  these  details  will  be 
perplexing — especially  in  the  matter  of  steering  and  start- 
ing, which  last  he  does  not  mention— still  he  is  sure  that 
they  are  but  subordinate  questions ;  and  he  hazards  the 
prophecy  that  aerial  locomotion  is  a  thing  of  the  near 
future. 

"Progress  is  rapid  now,  especially  in  invention,  and  it 
is  i)ossible — it  seems  to  me  even  probable — that  before  the 
centui'y  closes  we  shall  see  this  universal  road  of  the  all- 
embracing  air,  which  recognizes  none  of  man's  boundaries, 
travelled  in  every  directicm,  with  an  effect  on  some  of  the 
conditions  of  our  existence  which  will  mark  this  among 
all  the  wonders  the  century  has  seen." 

This,  coming  as  it  does,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian,  after  a  patient  course  of  scientific  study, 
would  socm  to  be  a  most  important  asseition. 


PRESENT  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  Forum  for  September  has  five  articles  devoted  to 
educational  topics,  each  article  written  bj-  some  one  well 
qualified  to  speak  upon  his  or  her  particular  subject. 

The  Ideal  Boys'   School. 

In  the  first  of  these  Dr.  Henry  A.  Coit,  Rector  of  St. 
Paul's  School,  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  explains  the  objects 
which  the  ideal  American  boys'  school  should  hold  in 
view.  The  chief  object  should  be  not  so  much  the  simple 
filliug  of  the  boy's  head  with  knowledge  as  the  j)erfect 
development  of  all  his  powers,  physical,  mental,  moral, 
and  spiritual.  The  American  school  should  be  in  every 
sense  national — not  provincial  on  the  one  hand  nor  imi- 
tatively  foreign  on  the  other,  but  broadly  American. 

Advantages  of  the  New  University. 

President  David  S.  Jordan  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr. , 
University,  shows  that  while  a  new  university  loses  much 
in  lacking  the  traditions  of  an  older  institution,  it  is  not, 
ho\v(>ver,  altogether  to  be  pitied.  Man}'  a  college  is  only 
I KW 111 II -red  by  its  traditions;  it  would  fain  cast  them  off 
and  lull   iu  with   the   progressive  step  of   the  times,  but 


ancient  tradition  rooted  in  prejudice  hinder  it.  A  new 
institution  has  all  the  history  of  all  older  institutions  by 
which  to  profit.  It  adajits  to  itself  their  successful  ex- 
periments and  carefully  avoids  their  errors.  Moreover, 
it  starts  with  a  new  faculty,  which  it  can  fill  with  live 
men,  instead  of  being  encumbered,  as  are  the  older  univer- 
sities, with  the  burden  of  retaining  in  its  ranks  men  who 
have  long  since  outgrown  their  usefulness. 

Technological  "Education. 

Profe.ssor  H.  W.  Tyler,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  reviews  the  gi'owth  of  technological  schools 
in  this  country,  and  explains  their  value  to  education, 
science  and  industry.  The,  history  of  technological  train- 
ing in  the  United  States  begins  with  the  establislunent  in 
1824  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troj-. 
Since  then  there  have  been  founded  all  over  the  country 
schools  for  this  branch  of  study,  varying  from  the  simon- 
pure  school  of  technology,  where  nothing  else  is  taught, 
to  the  university-  department,  where  such  a  course  is 
offered  as  only  one  of  many  others.  So  in  the  scope 
of  their  work  they  are  quite  different,  some  through 
choice  or  necessity  confining  their  labors  to  .some  one 
branch  of  the  subject,  others  covering  the  whole  field  and 
being  in  a  true  sense  po/i/technic.  Happily,  it  is  coming 
to  be  an  antiquated  idea  that  he  only  is  educated  who 
has  spent  foin*  years  in  studying  those  things  which  are 
altogether  foreign  to  the  work  which  he  expects  to  do  in 
life ;  and  the  youth  who  has  successfully  mastered  h's  tech  • 
nological  course  is  now  considered  as  nuich  a  man  of  edu  ■ 
cation  as  is  his  brother  student  of  the  classics.  The  school 
and  shop  are  each  coming  more  and  more  to  value  the 
other,  and  theory  and  practice  are  continually  comins; 
into  closer  touch.  It  is  only  by  their  union  that  science 
can  be  promoted. 

Methods  of  Educating  Women. 

Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  was  for  years  the  president  of  Wellesley 
C'ollege,  and  is  now  the  wife  of  a  Harvard  professor; 
hence,  she  has  good  right  to  speak  with  authority  con- 
cerning the  three  methods  of  the  higher  education  of 
woman,  co-educ^ation,  separate  colleges  for  women,  and 
the  annex.  She  sets  forth  clearly  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each  method  without  reveaihig  hei-self  a 
partisan  of  either,  tliough  by  her  lucid  exposition  it  is 
likely  that  the  average  disinterested  reader  will  see  in  the 
separate  college  the  true  solution  of  the  problem.  Mrs. 
Palmer's  only  plea  is  that  the  old  time  prejudice  against 
all  methods  for  giving  women  higher  education  may 
speedily  die. 

Health  and  Education  of  Girls. 

Miss  Charlotte  W.  Port'^r,  the  priucijial  of  "The  Ehns" 
school  for  young  ladies,  writes  concerning  the  phj'sical 
hinderances  to  teaching  girls,  confining  herself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  girls  iu  private  schools.  Such  girls,  and  espe- 
cially the  daughters  of  wealthy  parents,  prove  incapable 
in  many  cases  to  bear  the  routine  of  school  life,  which  in 
itself  is  not  at  all  arduous  This  weakness  is  not  a  con- 
stitutional necessity,  generally,  but  is  to  be  charged  to 
the  account  of  over  indulgent  parents,  who  conceive  that 
in  pampering  their  children  they  arc  doing  them  kindness, 
and  to  unwise  physicians,  who  are  cautious  where  caution 
it  not  needed,  and  neglectful  where  care  is  needed.  "When 
these  jiersons  acipure  connnou  sense  and  a  due  realization 
of  responsibility,  girls  will  1x3  as  capable  as  boj's  of 
acquiring  education. 
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INDIVIDUALITY  IN   AUTHORSHIP. 
By  Professor  Woourow  Wilson. 

In  his  . 4^/(7 /i^/c  joaper  on  "The  Author  Hmiself,"  Mr. 
"VVoodrow  Wilson  make.s  an  eloquent  plea  for  individuality 
in  litAjrary  creation.  When  we  look  around  on  the  sea  of 
printed  and  bound  paper,  -what  part  of  it  is  to  survive 
three  generations  ?  What  constitutes  literary  immortality  ? 
Obviously,  in  many  cases  of  "literary  monuments"  there 
ai-e  especial  causes,  but  Mr.  Wilson  discerns  one  common 
essential — "in  every  case  of  literary  immortalitj'  there  is 
present  originative  personality.  Not  oi-igiuation  simply, — 
that  may  be  mere  invention,  which  in  literature  has 
nothing  immortal  about  it — but  origination  which  takes 
its  stamp  and  character  from  the  originator,  which  is  his 
substance  given  to  the  world,  which  is  himself  outspoken. 

"  Individuality  does  not  consist  in  the  use  of  the  very  per- 
sonal pi'onoun,  /.  it  consists  in  self-expression,  in  tone,  in 
method,  in  attitude,  in  point  of  view;  it  consists  in  saying 
things  in  such  a  way  that  you  will  yourself  be  recognized 
as  a  force,  an  influence,  in  saying  them." 

THE  ATMOSPHERE   WHICH  KILLS. 

"Now  the  noteworthy  thing  about  such  tadividuality 
is  that  it  will  not  develop  under  eveiy  stai',  ov  in  one 
place  as  well  as  in  another ;  there  is  an  atinosphere  which 
kills  it,  and  there  is  an  atmosphere  which  fosters  it.  The 
atmosphere  which  kills  it  is  the  atmosphei'e  of  sophistica- 
tion, where  clevei'ness  and  fashion  and  knowingness  thrive : 
cleverness,  which  is  froth,  not  strong  drink :  fashion,  which 
is  a  thing  assiamed,  not  a  thing  of  nature;  and  knowing- 
ness, which  is  naught." 

A   LITTLE  IGNORANCE   IS  A   GOOD  THING. 

MTiat  is  the  atmosphere  which  fosters?  What  is  at  the 
root  of  this  subtle  chai-m  which  culture  kills  and  which 
is  impossible  in  the  proportion  that  it  is  striven  for? 

"In  the  first  place,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "a  certain  helpful 
ignorance.  It  is  best  for  the  author  to  be  born  a-way 
from  literary  centres,  or  ^o  be  excluded  from  their  ruling 
set  if  he  be  born  in  them.  It  is  best  that  he  start  out 
with  his  thinking,  not  knowing  how  much  has  been  thought 
and  said  about  everything.  A  certain  amount  of  igno- 
rance will  insure  his  sincerity,  will  increase  his  boldness, 
and  shelter  his  genuineness,  which  is  his  hope  of  power. 
Not  ignorance  of  life,  but  life  may  be  learned  in  any 
neighborhood ;  not  ignorance  of  the  greater  laws  which 
govern  human  affairs,  but  they  may  be  learned  with- 
out a  library  of  historians  and  commentators,  by 
imaginative  sense,  by  seeing  better  than  by  reading ;  not 
ignorance  of  the  infinitudes  of  human  circumstance,  but 
knowledge  of  these  may  come  to  a  man  withott  the  inter- 
vention of  universities;  not  ignorance  of  one's  self  and  of 
one's  neighbor,  but  innocence  of  the  sophistications  of 
learning,  its  research  without  love,  its  knowledge  without 
inspiration,  its  method  without  grace;  freedom  from  its 
shame  at  trying  to  know  many  things,  as  well  as  from  its 
pride  of  trying  to  know  but  one  thing ;  ignorance  of  that 
faith  in  small  confounding  facts  which  is  contempt  for 
large  reasoning  principles." 

In  short,  Mr.  Wilson  thinks,  and  says  with  a  complete- 
ness of  charm  and  vigor  that  cannot  appear  in  a  review, 
that  our  literature  is  in  need  of  energy,  not  culture.  He 
deprecates  the  "bullying  omniscience"  of  critics,  and  the 
"  literary  worldliness  "  which  fixes  and  would  keep  constant 
a  standard  of  taste. 

"  Our  culture  is,  by  erroneous  preference,  of  the  reason- 
ing faculty,  as  if  that  were  all  of  us.  Is  it  not  the  instinc- 
tive discontent  of  readers  seeking  stimulating  contact  with 
authors  that  has  given  us  the  present  almost  passionately 


spoken  dissent  from  the  standards  set  themselves  by  the 
I'ealists  in  fiction,  dissatisfaction  with  mere  recording  of 
observation?  And  is  not  realism  working  out  upon  itself 
the  revenge  its  enemies  would  fain  compass?  Must  not 
all  April  Hopes  exclude  from  their  number  the  hope  of 
immortality?" 

AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Forum,  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Putnam  holds  up  the  reverse  of  a  matter  not  new  to 
readers  of  literature, — the  quarrels  of  authors  with  their 
publishers 

AUTHORS'   COMPLAINTS. 

From  Martial  and  Horace  dovni  to  Walter  Besant,  au- 
thors have  complained  of  the  rascality  of  publishei-s. 
Viewing  the  subject  historically,  many  modifications 
should  be  considered  before  the  publisher  is  condemned; 
such  statements  as  authors  have  made  derogatory  to  the 
publisher  are  ex  joarte  and  in  the  few  instances  in  which 
the  other  side  has  been  bi-ought  out,  as  in  publishers'  me- 
moirs, a  very  different  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject. 
Authors  are  proverbially  irritable,  and  in  many  instances 
their  peculiar  constitutional  frailties  render  them  incapa- 
ble of  viewing  dispassionately  any  matter  which  concerns 
themselves ;  the  number  of  disgruntled  authors  beai's  but 
a  small  proportion  to  the  total  number  who  have  made 
contracts  with  publishers,  and  lastly,  it  is  only  the  pub- 
lisher whose  shortcomings  are  immortalized  in  literature. 

publishers'  profits. 

The  real  business  of  Mr.  Putnam's  article,  however,  is 
"  to  consider  th^  principles  and  methods  which  are  at  pres- 
ent in  practice  for  the  division  of  the  profits  of  litera- 
ture." Without  a  clear  comprehension  of  these  principles 
no  one  is  at  liberty  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  pub- 
lisher, and  the  woes  of  many  an  aggrieved  author  are  due  to 
his  ignorance  on  these  points. 

Mr.  Putnam  explains  the  three  prevalent  forms  of 
agreement  between  author  and  publisher  in  which  the  risk 
and  expenses  are  respectively  assumed  by  the  publisher, 
assumed  by  the  author,  and  shared  between  them,  after 
which  he  sets  forth  the  principles  governing  each  ar- 
rangement. 

In  many  instances  the  financial  success  of  a  book  is  as 
much  due  to  the  publisher  as  to  the  author.  This  is  no- 
tably the  fact  in  the  case  of  a  series  planned  and  worked 
out.  by  him  in  which  the  success  of  a  single  volume  is  due 
iu  large  part  to  the  success  of  the  series,  and  likewise  in 
the  case  of  a  book  written  by  an  unknown  author  and  set 
forth  on  the  market  by  some  prominent  publisher  whose 
prestige  is  sufiicient  to  call  attention  to  any  book  bearing 
his  imprint. 

The  publisher  can  consider  a  book  only  at  its  probable 
market  value,  and  his  powers  of  forecasting  such  value  are 
subject  to  human  limitations,  for  publishers  are  not  infal- 
lible in  their  judgments,  as  Mr.  Besant  seems  to  think 
they  are.  The  major  proportion  of  the  books  published 
iu  America  prove  a  financial  failure,  and  in  consequence 
the  royalties  paid  on  all  books  must  be  smaller  than 
they  should  be  were  all  books  published  self-sustainins. 
As  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  successful  author  must  share 
the  losses  of  his  less  fortunate  brothers. 

The  machinery  by  which  books  are  sold  is  far  more 
complex  now  than  it  was  formerly  when  the  educated 
classes  lived  compactly  within  a  comparatively  small 
area.  Extensive  advertising,  "travelling  salesmen,"  and 
the  increased  discount  to  dealers,  all  combine  to  lessen 
the  profit  on  books;  and  yet  this  loss  is  borne  entirely  by 
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the  publisher,  for  the  royalty  to  authors  has  not  beeu 
I'eduted. 

The  increased  number  of  readers  has  not  at  all  increased 
the  sale  of  the  "average  book."  The  vast  number  of 
"average  writers,"  the  cheap  magazines,  and  the  great 
Sunday  newspapers  have  all  tended  to  check  such  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  Putnam  thinks  that  in  a  case  when  the  publisher 
is  Avilling  to  assume  the  risk  and  expense  the  most 
equitable  arrangement  is  to  pay  the  author  a  I'oyalty 
under  which  "the  returns  to  him  are  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  sales  " 

He  believes  that  there  should  he  a  lengthening  of  the 
term  of  coi)yright.  This  with  international  copyright 
will  greatly  benefit  the  authoi-. 


MUCH  NEEDED  WORDS  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

The  writer  of  an  interesting  little  article  on  "  Cousins 
German,"  in  Co^-nhill  for  September,  maintains  that  how- 
ever iiuich  inferior  the  German  language  is  to  the  English 
in  man}-  jjoints  of  view,  it  contains  three  words  which  are 
nuich  needed.  The  first  is  "backfisch,"  to  describe  a  girl 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  yeai-s  of  age  who  keeps  a  diary, 
climbs  trees  secretly,  blushes  easily,  and  has  no  conversa- 
tion. The  second  word,  wiiich  is  even  more  needed  than 
"backfisch,"  is  "bummeln."  One  who  bummelus  is  an 
aggravated  edition  of  our  lounger.  The  most  indispensable 
word  of  all,  however,  is"sch\varmen,"of  which  the  writer 
says  •— 

"  The  best  definition  of  this  word  seems  to  be  the  falling 
in  Icve  in  a  purely  impersonal  manner  with  the  artistic 
or  intellectual  gifts  of  any  more  or  less  distinguished  man 
or  woman.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  to  '  schwiirmen  ' 
for  actors,  singers,  authors,  doctors,  military  com- 
manders, preachers,  and  painters.  A  German  girl  can 
schwiirmen  for  any  or  all  of  these,  whether  they  be  male 
or  female,  and  openly  avow  the  same  withouo  even  her 
UiOther  taking  alarm.  A  man  can  schwiirmen,  too,  but 
the  objects  of  his  schwilrmerei  very  seldom  happens  to  be 
of  his  own  sex.  Now,  English  people  are  no  whit  behind 
their  German  cousins  in  the  practice  of  '  schwiirming, ' 
but  they  have  no  term  wherewith  to  express  their  en- 
thusiasm which  shall  never  be  liable  to  misinterpretation. 
Therefore,  it  is  juuch  to  be  wished  that  the  words  back- 
fisch, bummeln,  and  schwarmen  may  be  introduced  into  the 
next  English  dictionary." 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

By  Mr.   Bret  Harte. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte  contributes  to  the  Npiv  Rex-iew  a  criti- 
cisni  on  M)-.  Russell  Lowell's  place  in  literature  whicli  has 
only  oiu^  fault:  it  is  too  short.  As  befits  an  American, 
Mr.  B)"('t  Harte  is  jiroud  of  Lowell,  but  proud  of  him  with 
limitations.  Bret  Harte,  being  a  Californian^  cannot  help 
feeling  that  T>owell  was  too  much  of  a  New  Englander. 
Still,  this  is  forgiven  him  in  death,  although  jxissibly  if 
he  had  b«^en  alive  Bret  Harte  wouM  have  j)ut  it  more 
strongly.  Mr.  Lowell's  chief  acliievemeut  in  literature, 
he  declares,  was  the  discovery  of  the  real  Yankee. 

"It  remained  for  Mr.  Lowell  alone  to  discover  and  por- 
tray tlio  real  Yanke(> — that  wonderful  evolution  of  the 
English  P>ii"itan,  who  had  shaken  off  the  forms  and  supci- 
stitions,  the  bigotrj'  and  intolerance,  of  religion,  but  never 
the  deep  consciousness  of  God.  It  was  true  that  it  was 
not  only  an  all-wise  God,  but  a  God  singularly  jierspica- 
cious  of  wily  humanity;  a  God  that  you  had  'to  get  up 
early'  to  'take  in';  a  God  who  encouraged  familiarity, 
who  did  not  reveal  Himself  iu  vague  thunders,  nor  answer 


out  of  a  whirlwind  of  abstraction;  who  did  not  hold  a 
whole  race  responsibl?— but  'sent  the  bill'  directly  to  the 
individual  debtor." 

Mr.  Bret  Harte  also  points  out  the  extraordinary  com- 
pleteness of  Mr. Russell  Lowell's  career: — 

"A  strong  satirical  singer,  who  at  once  won  the  aj)- 
jilause  of  a  people  inclined  to  pi-efei'  sentiment  and  pathos 
iu  verse ;  an  essayist  who  held  his  own  beside  such  men  as 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Holmes;  an  irouical  biographer 
iu  the  land  of  the  historian  of  the  Knickerbockers ;  and 
an  unselfi.-ih,  uncalculatiug  patriot  selected  to  represent  a 
country  w  here  partisan  politics  and  party  service  were  too 
often  the  onlj-  test  of  fitness— this  was  his  triumphant  rec- 
ord. His  death  seems  to  have  left  no  trust  or  belief  of 
his  admirers  betrayed  or  disappointed.  The  critic  has  not 
yet  ri.seu  to  lament  a  wasted  opportunity,  to  point  out  a 
misdirected  talent,  or  to  tell  us  that  he  expected  more 
or  less  than  Mr.  Lowell  gave.  Wonderful  and  rounded 
finish  of  an  intellectual  career." 

A  Personal  Friend's  Estimation. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  Bhir-kirood's  Mni/azinc  for 
September,  who  was  appai'eutly  a  personal  friend  of 
Lowell,  says: — 

"  He  was  a  remarkably  accomplished  linguist.  He  could 
read  and  converse  fluently  in  several  languages ;  and  in 
the  coui-se  of  his  miscellaneous  studies  he  had  attained  to 
an  exceptional  knowledge  of  the  old  Proven(;al  language 
and  literature."' 

"  Lowell  \\as  one  of  the  very  few  Americans  whom  Eng- 
land coidd  ill  aff  <jrd  to  spai-e ;  and  in  some  sense  his  death 
is  an  international  loss.  An  American  and  an  enlight- 
ened patriot  of  the  sound  old  Puritan  stock,  he ^\as a g(3od 
deal  of  a  cosmopolitan  and  entirely  an  Englishman." 

"  Although  he  always  seemed,  to  take  life  tolerably  easily 
few  men  have  studied  more  regularly.  He  generally  de- 
voted several  hours  each  day  to  what  may  be  called  serious 
reading,  and  the  more  ephemeral  literatiu'e  that  took  his 
fancy  was  the  favorite  recreation  of  his  leisure  moments. 
His  wonderful  memory  served  him  well,  and  a  marvellous 
amount  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  h.id  been  carefully 
pigeonholed  in  it.  When  writing  in  vein — and  he  seldom 
coidd  write  against  his  grain — he  always  knew  where  to 
look  for  the  facts  or  the  quotations  which  he  had  seldom 
occasion  to  verify.  His  essays  are  full  of  unfamiliar  in- 
formation, and  moreover,  he  had  the  knack  of  bringing 
new  and  original  treatment  to  brighten  subjects  that 
might  seem  to  have  been  worn  threadbare." 

An   English  View. 

Mr.  Sydney  Low  contributes  to  the  Fo)tui(jhfl\/  for 
September  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  criticism  of 
James  Russell  Lowell.  He  recognizes  the  fact,  ignored 
by  so  many  of  Lowell's  superfine  critics,  that  Mr.  Lowell 
was  at  bottom  a  ])rophet  and  an  apostle. 

"  He  was  in  no  sense  a  mere  scholarly  dilettante,  as  some 
have  chosen,  with  surely  very  little  warrant,  to  consider 
him.  His  taste  for  experiment  and  imitation  did  not  for 
a  moment  lead  him  to  intellectual  servility.  If  he  some 
times  played  on  other  men's  instruments  he  played  his 
own  tunc  It  was  the  tune  which  he  had  heai'd  in  the 
Atlantic  breezes  as  they  swept  through  the  trees  round 
the  old  home  at  Elmwood.  That  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
moves  ui«)n  the  face  of  the  waters  and  over  the  dry 
land,  that  the  mills  of  God  griml  excee<ling  small  that 
man  is  born  to  fulfil  his  destiny,  and  that  it  is  his 
destiny  to  be  '  free  '  above  all,  that  justice,  and  law,  and 
righteousness  are  things  for  which  any  man  with  an  im- 
mortal soul   in  him  would  willingly  die— these  forujed  tho 
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stock  of  axioms  with  which  the  sou  of  the  Massachusetts 
minister  started  iu  life.  At  the  root  of  him  there  lay  tlie 
earnestness,  the  gospelliug  fervor,  of  the  New  Englau<l 
Calvinist." 

Mr.  Low  seems  to  prefer  the  later  Lowell  of  cosmopol- 
itan culture  to  the  earlier  Lowell  of  the  anti-slavery 
struggle.  Speaking  of  hi;;  earlier  poems,  Mr.  Low  says: 
"  Tho  critic  may  point  out  that  there  is  no  great  distinc- 
tion iu  these  poems,  that  the  sentiment  is  hollow,  and  the 
style  frequently  thin  and  prosaic.  It  may  be  so;  but 
nevertheless  there  is  something  in  this  kind  of  verse 
which  appeals  to  many  thousands  of  men  for  whom  tlie 
voice  of  the  best  poetry  is  mute — something  that  comes 
home  to  them  '  striking  upon  the  heart, '  to  use  a  beautiful 
phrase  of  Hazlitt's,  '  amidst  unquiet  thoughts  and  the 
tumult  of  the  world,  like  the  music  of  one's  native  tongue 
heard  in  some  far-off  country. '  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
Lowell's  minor  ix)etry,  like  a  good  deal  of  Longfellow's, 
which  does  convey  that  impression  to  many  readers,  how- 
ever little  it  may  satisfy  the  higher  critical  canons." 

Those  who  prefer  substance  to  semblance,  and  are  more 
in  sympathy  with  the  vigoi-ous  soul  of  an  earnest  man 
than  the  fastidiously  polished  verse  of  a  singer  who  has 
nothing  particular  to  say,  will  naturally  pi'ef er  the  earlier 
Lowell  to  the  later. 

The  Andover  Review's  Estimate. 
In  a  spirit  of  manly  restraint  the  editor  of  the  Andover 
Review  forms  a  judicious  estimate  of  Lowell.  As  profes- 
sor, editor,  and  diplomat,  he  thinks  that  Lowell  will  leave 
no  lasting  mai-k,  and  even  more  important  than  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  his  fame  as  a  poet  and  man  of 
letters  will  be  perennial  is  the  question  of  his  influence 
upon  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  That  this  was  very 
great,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  his  hold  upon  the  public 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  iu  consideration  of  the  manner 
of  the  man,  for  he  was  in  no  sense  a  popular  man ;  his 
speeches  were  not  of  the  kind  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  the 
populace,  but  were  always  the  chastened  utterances  of  the 
scholar.  Yet  his  heai-t  was  so  in  sympathy  with  human- 
ity and  his  insight  into  human  nature  so  deep  that  by 
force  of  these  things  he  became  a  prophet  to  whom  all 
men  listened. 

.  "The  jjermanent  interest  in  his  work  will  lie  chiefly  in 
the  fact  that  the  sources  of  his  inspiration  sprung  fi-om 
the  deep  ethical  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  man.  Behind 
the  critic  iu  him  lay  the  poet ;  behind  the  poet  was  the 
humanitarian,  the  patriot,  the  instructor  and  interpreter 
of  the  public  conscience ;  and  within  and  blending  with 
them  all  was  the  pure  strain  of  a  noble,  fearless,  self- 
I'espectiug  Christian  manhood.  In  a  word,  Lowell's  great- 
ness came  from  his  source  of  character." 

AN  ITALIAN  VIEW  OF  TOLSTOI. 
The  study  of  "  the  Gospel  according  to  Tolstoi "  has 
spread  into  Italy ;  and  the  well-known  critic,  Gr.  Boglietti, 
discusses  the  subject  with  considerable  ability  in  the  pages 
of  the  iVwora  Antologia,  under  the  somewhat  forcible 
heading,  "The  Damnation  of  Tolstoi."  He  describes  the 
doctrines  of  the  greatest  of  living  Russians,  as  they  appear 
in  "My  Religion,"  "My  Confession,"  and  the  more  recent 
of  his  novels,  as  being  "  a  form  of  evangelical  humanita- 
rian ism  which  is  the  natural  reaction  against  the  depress- 
ing conclusions  of  modem  science  on  the  value  of  personal 
existence  and  man's  destiny  on  earth.  It  is  a  desperate 
effort  to  reconstruct  on  a  basis  of  faith  the  harmony  of 
the  world,  giving  to  life  a  meaning  which  it  had  lost 
through  the  influence  of  pessimistic  philosophy."  In  order 
to  understand  rightly  the  developments  of  his  later  teach- 
.ing,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Tolstoi  was  a  pessimist, 


not  only  in  his  youth,  but  up  to  his  fiftieth  year.  "  Oc- 
cupying a  prominent  social  position,  and  gifle.l  with  un- 
usual physical  and  intellectual  qualities,  he  drank  deepty 
at  the  fountain  of  life.  He  possessed  love,  i-iches,  glory, 
and  a  refined  appreciation  of  the  arts,  but  everything  was 
flavored  with  the  bitter  sap  of  skepticism.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  realized  the  emptiness  of  such  a  life.  Life, 
as  he  understood  it,  and  as  the  majoi-ity  of  men  understood 
it,  appeared  to  him  to  be  devoid  of  sense.  ...  In  the 
end  he  concluded  with  Schopenhauer  that  life  was  an 
unmixed  evil." 

Every  reader  of  that  most  enthralling  of  novels,  "  Anna 
Karenina,"  will  remember  the  meutal  tortures  undergone 
by  Levin  in  his  struggles  from  skepticism  to  faith.  The 
picture  is  in  reality  drawn  fi-om  life,  and  represents  the 
authoi-'s  own  experiences  as  he  emerged  from  darkness 
into  light.  After  descriVung  Tolstoi's  conception  of  faith, 
his  Italian  critic  {joints  out  how  of  necessity  the  Russian 
peasant  is  the  naan  predestined  to  incarnate  his  idea  of  a 
religious  renovation. 

"The  Moujik  has  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  task: 
Faith,  ignorance,  simple  habits,  resignation,  suffering. 
How  curious  is  the  fate  of  the  Russian  Moujik !  Fifty 
years  ago  Alexander  Herzen,  and  with  him  all  the  Rus- 
sian Hegelians,  presented  the  Moujik  to  the  world  as  the 
foi'tunate  being  who  was  to  represent  in  himself  the  new 
era  of  the  revolution  heralded  by  Hegel.  And  here  is 
Tolstoi  holding  up  this  same  Moujjk  as  the  instrument  of 
a  religious  revolution !  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  the 
Moujik  will  be  any  more  foi-tunatr»  iu  this  new  mission 
assigned  to  him  than  he  was  half  a  century  ago. 

"But  how  do  Tolstoi's  doctrines  of  universal  love  and 
non-resistance  to  the  evil  lead  him  to  thegrewsome  teach- 
ings of  the  'Kreutzer  Sonata'? 

"  After  having  attacked  all  the  other  individual  impulses 
of  mankind  as  causes  of  pain  and  misery,  he  could  uot 
make  an  exception  for  love,  the  most  egotistical  of  all  the 
I^assions.  He  was  obliged  at  all  cost  to  destroy  love  in 
order  to  ci-eate  that  mystical  unity  of  the  human  race  of 
which  he  dreamt.  From  sexual  love  there  sprung  up  the 
family,  a  group  of  families,  the  city,  the  state,  all  of 
which  imply  personal  and  particidtir  interests  and  ten- 
dencies, all  the  thousand  things  which  exist  to-day  before 
our  ej'es,  and  which  Tolstoi  wishes  to  destroy.  Sexual 
love  must  therefoi-e  be  placed  under  the  ban.  This  Tolstoi 
does  by  taking  his  stand  once  again  on  the  Gospel,  and 
armed  with  a  verse  from  St.  Matthew,  declares  mati-unony 
to  be  mere  adultery.  .  .  .  The  '  Kreutzer  Sonata'  is  in 
fact  a  violent  and  bitter  tirade  against  continuous  adul- 
tery under  the  name  of  mati-imony.  The  pi-ofound 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  which  Tolstoi  displays  in  his 
most  successful  books,  and  his  marvellous  literary  skill, 
serve  him  admirably  in  his  present  taste  of  throwing  dis- 
credit, shame  and  abuse  on  matrimonial  unions.  These  ai'e 
represented  in  the  '  Sonata'  as  a  succession  of  misei-ies,  tor- 
ments, profound  dissimulations,  and  ferocious  and  impla- 
cable hatreds,  the  whole  crowned,  be  it  understood,  with 
deception  and  a  second  adultery.  .  .  .  It  is  by  voluntary 
chastity  that  we  shall  prepare  for  the  end  of  the  world,  an 
end  which  has  been  foretold  by  science  as  well  as  by 
Scripture." 

There  is  much  more  of  his  early  pessimism  in  his  latest 
utterances  than  Tolstoi  himself  supposes.  But  the  woi-ld 
is  not  likeJy  to  adopt  his  views;  for,  says  Signor  Boglietti, 
we  ai'e  all  more  or  less  of  the  opinion  of  Madame  Caroline 
in  Zola's  "Argent,"  who,  jmtting  aside  all  wearisome 
speculation  as  to  primary  causes,  gave  herself  up  gayly  to 
the  "joi  de  vivre,"  to  the  intense,  unique  hajjpiness  of 
health  and  sunshine. 
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THE  SEAMY  SIDE  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  Christie  Murray,  in  the  Cnntemporarij  for  Sep- 
tember, conchules  his  interesting  papers  on  the  Antipode- 
ans.  He  is  sympathetic,  Imt  faithful,  and  some  of  his  facts 
are  startling  indeed.  The  Australians,  he  says,  are  among 
the  best  educated  peoijle  in  the  world,  but  they  are  also  the 
least  conunercially  sound,  the  rowdiest,  and  the  most 
drunken.     In  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 

"  AVe  find  an  insolvency  to  every  1 700  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  against  every  fiOOO  in  the  United  Kiugdfun ;  twenty- 
nine  convictions,  as  against  seven  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  seven  deaths  from  alcoholism,  as  against  three  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

"The  figures  for  insanity,  alcoholism,  suicide,  and  crimes 
of  violence  are  sadly  large.  In  Victoria  one  person  in 
eveiy  105  of  the  population  was  in  prison  during  some 
part  of  the  year  1888.  In  the  United  Kingdom  for  that 
year  the  average  of  convictions  in  proportion  to  population 
was  3.64  per  10,000.  In  New  South  Wales  it  was  8.59,  and 
in  the  whole  of  Australasia  it  amounted  to  6.15,  although 
South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania  showed  a 
joint  average  of  only  3.81.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the 
average  of  suicide  is  5.5  to  every  100,000.  In  Victoria  it 
is  11.6,  in  New  South  Wales  9.5,  and  in  Queensland  13.7. 
In  the  United  Kiugd<nn  the  average  of  deaths  from  exces- 
sive drinking  is  54  in  1,000,000.  In  Victoria  it  is  113.50 — 
mf)re  than  double.  In  New  South  Wales  crimes  of  vio- 
lence are  almost  four  times  as  numerous  as  in  New  Zea- 
land, where  everything  is  tolerably  normal  from  the  British 
standpoint." 

Western  Australia  consumes  more  alcohol  than  any 
other  colony,  and  Queensland  drinks  three  times  as  much 
per  head  as  is  drunk  in  England. 

"  Parental  control,  as  we  know  it  in  England,  has  faded 
out  entirely.  There  is  no  reverence  in  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  the  ties  of  home  are  slight.  Age  and  experience 
count  for  little.  The  whole  country  is  filled  with  a 
feverish,  restless,  and  reckless  energy.  Everybody  is  in  a 
hurr}-  to  be  rich." 

^Ir.  Christie  Murray  laments  that  the  slang  of  Australia 
is  not  good;  it  is  ugly,  and  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  people  confound  courtesy  with  servility,  and 
there  is  more  swearing  to  the  square  mile  than  suffices  for 
the  crowded  millions  of  Great  Britain.  The  new  racial 
tj-pe  which  is  being  produced  in  the  country  is  less  healthy 
and  tardy  than  the  English,  but  taller,  slimmer,  more 
alert,  and  the  best  horsemen  in  the  world. 

Another  Observer. 

As  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Mr.  Christie  Murray's  article 
in  the  Contetnporary,  we  have  Mr.  Francis  Adams's  paper 
on  "The  Social  Life  in  Australia"  in  the  Fortnujhtbi  for 
September.  Mr.  Adams  is  a  good  writer,  and  his  picture 
of  Australia  is  vivid,  although  he  exaggerates  somewhat 
the  genius  and  influence  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin.  He  says 
what  he  has  to  say  clearly,  and  writes  what  he  believes, — 
qualifications  not  always  combined.  Speaking  of  the 
nioi-al  side  of  the  Australians,  Mr.  Adams  says  that  they 
have  the  taint  of  cruelty,  and  that  they  have  a  suppressed 
viciousness  which  is  twice  as  dangerous  as  the  outspoken 
wrath  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

"  Educated  in  a  secular  manner,  even  in  the  denomina- 
tional granunar  scliools,  our  new-world  j'outh  is  a  jmre 
Positivist  and  Materialist.  Religion  seems  to  him,  at  best, 
a  social  affair,  to  whose  inner  appeal  he  is  profoundly  in- 
ilifFereut.  History  is  nothing  to  him,  and  all  he  knows  or 
cares  for  England  lies  in  his  resentment  and  curiosity  con- 
cerning London,  with  the  tales  of  whose  size  and  wonders 
the  crowd  of  travelling  'new  chums'  forever  troubles  him." 


Melbounie,  he  says,  is  in  reality  pagan,  with  a  raw  Pres- 
byterianism  which  closes  its  museums  on  Sundays.  Sydney 
is  equally  pagan,  minus  Presbyterianism. 

"  Sunday  is  rapidly  becoming  Continental.  Public  gal- 
leries are  open ;  endless  trips  and  picnics  about  the  harbor 
and  to  pleasure  resorts ;  boating  and  sailing  in  all  sorts  of 
yachts — more  and  more  the  characteristics  of  a  careless, 
pleasure-loving  race  are  developed  as  secularly  educateil 
Young  Australia,  the  true  religious  Gallio,  gets  his  own 
way.  The  art  sense,  too,  begins  to  show  itself,  and  is 
happily  ignorant  of  tlie  didactic." 

Mr.  Adams  is  a  fearful  pessimist  concerning  the  greater 
ideals  of  our  race: — 

"History  is  identified  with  religion,  and  as  such  excluded 
from  the  "curriculum  "';  so  that  the  sense  of  the  poetry  of 
the  past  and  the  solidarity  of  the  race  is  rapidly  being  lost 
to  the  young  Australian.  To  the  next  generation,  Eng- 
land will  be  a  geographical  expression,  and  our  Empire  a 
myth  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming  a  bogey." 

He  concludes  his  jjaper  by  telling  us  that  the  cultiu'e  of 
the  Antipodes  is  in  as  bad  a  way  as  its  society. 


iHioT  i^iu >_/?'' 


A   PROPHECY. 

-  From  the  Sydney  Bulletin. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Centxiry  for  September  the  Hon. 
John  Fortescue,  in  an  article  entitled  "Guileless  Australia: 
A  Rejoinder,"  replies  to  Mr.  Willoughby's  defence  of  Aus- 
tralian credit  in  an  article  in  which  he  repeats  many  dis- 
agreeable things  which  he  has  carefully  gleaned  from  the 
Australian  press.  He  sticks  to  it  that  the  labor  party  will 
land  Australia  in  bankruptcy,  and  that  repudiation  will 
necessai'ily  follow. 


THE  QUEEN'S  PRIVATE  GARDENS  AT  OSBORNE. 
In  the  EncjliKh  Illustrated  3Iagazine  for  Septeniber  Mr. 
L.  R.  AATieeler  describes  her  Majesty's  private  garden  at 
Osborne.  The  garden  is  the  private  property  of  hei' 
Majesty  and  not  under  control  of  the  Office  of  Works.  It 
is  here  that  are  kept  all  the  relics  of  the  gardening  prac- 
tices of  the  present  royal  family  when  they  were  small 
children,  together  with  a  museum  of  curiosities,  from  all 
jmrts  of  the  world,  collected  by  these  same  children  after 
they  had  grovMi  up. 

"SWISS  COTTAGE." 

Osborne  House,  which  has  been  added  to  frequently  since 
the<iueeu  first  took  possession,  is  somo  distance  away  from 
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the  private  gardens.  They  are  called  the  Swiss  Cottage 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  middle  of  this  miniature  paradise 
for  flowers  a  chalet  stands  surrounded  by  huge  pines  and 
other  trees  such  as  one  sees  growing  luxuriantly  in  Swit- 
zerland. To  these  gardens,  morning  and  evening  in  sum- 
mer, the  queen  proceeds  in  her  small  pony  phaeton, 
Princess  Beatrice  walking  by  her  side,  and  the  faithful 
henchman  in  attendance. 

Armed  with  special  permission,  Mr.  Wheeler  had  no 
difficulty  in  entering  the  gardens  and  enlisting  the  services 
of  the  head  gardener,  who  had  ijreviously  been  in  service 
with  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  at  Hughenden,  and  Dean 
Stanley,  and  Lady  Augusta;  and  many  were  the  affec- 
tionate reminiscences  the  gardener  had  to  tell  of  both  his 
previous  employers.  Every  portion  of  the  ground,  some 
three  acres  in  extent,  under  his  charge  was  a  blaze  of 
color. 

THE   PRINCE   OF   WALES  AS  A  CARPENTER. 

On  the  right  of  the  entrance  gate  stands  the  children's 
tool-house,  built  (as  a  slip  of  wood  in  the  queen's  hand- 
writing reports)  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  in  18.57.  It  is  still  in  splendid  preservation,  for 
the  late  Prince  Consort  always  taught  his  children  to  do 
things  well.  Judging  from  the  large  tool-house,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  were  no  mean  adepts 
at  carpentering,  the  boarding  of  the  sides  being  substan- 
tially put  together  and  the  gables  of  the  roof  mortised  in 
true  form;  frequently,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  visits  the 
gardens,  lie  looks  critically  round  this  shed  to  see  that 
the  joinings  are  secure.  It  is  kept  exactly  as  it  was  when 
the  princes  and  princesses  were  young,  the  barrows  and 
garden  tools  being  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
Each  child  had  a  perfect  set  of  tools  with  a  barrow  and 
wagon,  and  the  queen  had  a  special  wagon  for  herself,  in 
which  the  children  often  drew  her  about.  The  initials  of 
each  of  the  royal  children  are  painted  on  the  back  of  the 
implements,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Princess  Bea- 
trice and  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who  were  then  very  young 
and  had  to  put  up  with  a  toy  horse  and  cart  and  a  very 
small  barrow. 

PRINCE   ALFRED   AND   PRINCE  ARTHUR  AS  MASONS. 

The  Dukes  of  Edinburgh  and  Connaught  were  very  fond 
of  building  stone  and  brick  work,  and  their  handiwork 
can  be  seen  in  another  part  of  the  gardens  in  the  shape  of 
a  miniature  fortress  called  "the  Albert  Barracks,"  which 
was  finished  October  2d,  1860.  It  was  under  the  eye  of 
the  Prince  Consort  these  fortifications  were  conmienced, 
and  splendid  sham  battles  were  fought  here  by  the  chil- 
dren, the  Duke  of  Connaught  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
defending  their  works  against  the  combined  attack  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  an  oft-repeated  story  that 
sometimes  the  attack,  led  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  too 
much  for  Prince  Alfred  and  Prince  Arthur,  who  were 
driven  off  the  battlements  into  the  underground  chamber, 
which  was  proof  against  capture,  and  in  which  they  had 
a  separate  store  of  arms.  The  fortress  is  kept  in  exactly 
the  same  order  as  it  was  then,  and  the  Duchess  of  Albany's 
and  the  Pi'incess  Beatrice's  children  often  now  scamper 
over  the  deep  ditch  in  front  and  play  again  the  games  of 
their  uncles  and  aunts. 

THE   MARRIAGE   A   MYRTLE   OF   THE   ROYAL  FAMILY. 

Close  to  the  fortress  grows  a  tree  which  has  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  histories.  It  is  a  myrtle  some  five 
feet  high,  growing  luxuriantly,  although  nipped  consider- 
ably by  last  winter's  harsh  winds.  This  tree,  as  the  in- 
scription tells  us,  was  grown  from  a  sprig  of  myrtle  taken 
by  the  queen  from  the  Princess  Royal's  wedding  bouquet 
on  the  day  of  her  marriage  with  the  late  German  emperor. 


The  inscription  under  the  tree  states,  "  Jlyrtle  grown  from 
a  Sprig  of  the  Princess  Roj'al's  Marriage  Nosegay,  Jan- 
uary 2.5,  18.58.  Planted  by  Queen  Victoria,  February  7, 
1878,  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  her  granddaughter, 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Prussia."  The  latter  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Empress  Frederick.  Sprays  from  this 
ti'ee  have  since  done  duty  in  the  bouquets  of  other  royal 
brides,  and,  to  judge  by  its  condition,  the  tree  will  provide 
bouquets  for  many  years  to  come. 

TREE  PLANTING  FOR  DEATH  AND  MARRIAGE. 

Every  tree  planted  in  these  gardens  seems  to  flourish, 
particularly  the  many  trees  planted  by  the  royal  family 
in  February,  1862,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their 
father,  the  late  Prince  Consort,  who  died  in  December, 
1861.  These  form  an  avenue  in  themselves  of  exceeding 
beauty. 

What  might  almost  be  called  a  sacred  grove  of  trees  is 
in  another  part  of  the  gardens,  close  to  the  museum, 
stocked  with  curiosities  collected  by  the  royal  family  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe:  a  crocodile  from  the  Nile,  shot  by 
the  Duke  of  Connaught ;  a  huge  eagle  shot  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  the  East;  huge  tusks  of  ivory,  nearly  eight  feet 
long;  a  mummy  in  its  case,  and  various  shells,  butter- 
flies and  pebbles.  In  front  of  this  is  the  glade  of  trees 
which  commemorates  the  marriage  of  each  one  of  the 
queen's  children.  First  come  two  splendid  firs  in  mem- 
ory of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  wedding,  planted  there  by 
the  Prince  and  Princess  after  their  honeymoon ;  then  two 
l^lanted  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh;  and 
near  at  hand  the  budding  trees  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Connaught,  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  and  Princess 
Beatrice  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Albany.  The  queen 
frequently  takes  her  afternoon  tea  on  the  lawn  amidst 
these  emblems  of  the  happy  union  of  her  children. 

THE  GARDENS  OF  THE  ROYAL  CHILDREN. 

There  is  only  one  bed  of  flowers  in  this  beautiful  grass 
plot  which  is  in  summer  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  pinks 
and  carnations,  and  this  is  always  watched  by  the  Princess 
Beatrice,  who  tends  and  cares  for  the  flowers  for  the 
queen's  delight.  The  queen  loves  gardening,  and  all  her 
children  were  taught  to  dig  and  plant  flowers,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  in  season.  Each  child  had  a  separate  garden, 
and  each  had  exactly  the  same  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  These  gardens  are  still  kept  up  exactly  as  the 
Princes  and  Princesses  cultivated  them  years  ago.  Tliere 
are  fourteen  beds  in  each  garden,  consisting  of  two  flower 
beds,  two  strawberries,  two  gooseberries,  two  currants, 
two  raspberries,  and  one  row  each  of  beet,  turnips,  pota- 
toes, onions,  carrots,  asparagus,  peas,  beans,  parsnips,  and 
artichokes. 

Pi'incess  Beatrice  is  still  very  fond  of  her  gardens  and 
may  often  be  seen  with  her  children  weeding  and  hoeing 
them.  She  has,  however,  another  care  in  a  field  quite  close 
that  takes  more  attention,  and  this  is  a  huge  jDack  of  rab- 
bits of  the  long-wooled  or  Angola  species.  Their  wool  is 
used  by  the  Princess  for  spinning,  and  with  it  she  weaves 
most  beautifid  articles,  which  she  contributes  to  charity 
bazaars. 


GOLDEN    PRAGUE   AND   ITS    JUBILEE    EXHIBITION. 

"Golden  Prague!"  That  is  how  the  Bohemian  speaks 
of  his  ca\At&\,  and  indeed  Prague  not  only  has  a  glorious 
past  to  boast  of,  but  it  is  one  of  the  architecturally  inter 
estiug  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  now  the  scene  of  an  in 
dustrial  exhibition,  which  came  into  existence  as  a  fitting 
commemoration  of  a  similar  exhibition  at  Prague  a  hun- 
dred years   ago.     As  Bohemia  has  a  reputation  for  its 
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glass  industry,  spenimons  of  its  manufac-turos  in  glass  aro 
accorded  a  place  of  honor.  Quito  a  number  of  pavilions 
have  been  built  by  the  aristocrats  of  the  country,  and  are 
called  after  them.  They  contain  specimens  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  great  estates.  Prague  is  a  city  of  churches 
and  bridges.  It  has  fortj'-seven  Catholic  churches,  be- 
sides twenty-three  chapels,  three  evaugelical  churches, 
ten  synagogues,  a  Russian  Orthodox  church,  and  twenty- 
two  convents  and  monasteries.  In  Tlebev  Lcmd  unci  Meer, 
Heft  2,  Dr.  Adolph  Kohut  describes  Prague  at  length, 
while  the  Kritischc  Jx'rrue  a  us  Ocsterreisch  contends  that 
the  exliibition  is  a  political  affair. 


THE  WELL-BRED  WOMEN  OF  JAPAN. 
The  general  impression  with  regard  to  the  well-bred 
Jajianese  woman  is  that  she  does  not  exist.  The  European 
traveller's  ideal  has  been  formed  in  the  tea-house  and  other 
places  of  public  resort,  and  the  imj^ression  has  been  more 
sympathetic  than  respectful.  M.  Tinseau,  writing  in  the 
Nouvelle  Revue.,  introduces  his  readers,  with  some  unneces- 
sary apology,  into  the  more  sacred  pi-eciucts  of  the  Tokian 
home. 

EARLY  EDUCATION. 

The  age  at  which  the  little  Japanese  girl's  education 
begins  is  abf)ut  the  same  as  elsewhere.  At  about  six  or 
seven  years  of  age  she  passes  from  the  hands  of  sei'vants 
to  the  care  of  a  governess,  who  does  not  herself  teach 
much,  but  whose  business  it  is  to  conduct  her  charge  to 
classes  where  she  must,  if  possible,  be  made  to  learn.  The 
schools  are  usually  imder  the  superintendence  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  education  is  conducted  on  a  strictly  scientific 
gi-aduated  principle.  Quite  young  children  are  taught  a 
good  deal  in  the  open  air,  and  their  course  of  instruction 
resembles  that  of  the  Kindergarten  of  the  "Western  coun- 
tries. They  leara  to  sing  childish  songs,  to  use  their  fin- 
gers in  making  little  objects  of  folded  paper,  and  from 
the  beginning  to  appreciate  flowers  and  plants.  They 
also  learn  by  degrees  to  i-ead  and  write  and  to  recite 
fables.  To  tliis  extent  the  course  of  public  instruction  is 
the  same  for  rich  and  poor.  At  home  the  governess  never 
leaves  her  pupil's  side.  The  little  girl's  food,  dress, 
health,  and  deportment  are  all  the  objects  of  her  care. 
She  also  watches  over  the  prci)aration  of  lessons,  and  is 
appi'eciated  by  the  parents  of  her  charge  in  proportion  to 
the  place  taken  by  the  child  in  public  classes.  The  amount 
of  private  cramming  to  which  the  system  must  give  rise 
is  painful  to  reflect  upon,  for  as  the  young  lady  advances 
in  age  and  leaves  the  elementary  school  she  enters  upon  a 
course  which  is  by  no  means  child's-play.  It  includes 
history,  geography,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  bot- 
any, zotllogy,  modern  languages — of  which  Fi-ench  and 
English  are  the  ones  most  usually  t^iken  up — music,  paint- 
ing, embroidery,  "all  feniiuiuo  occupations,"  national 
literature,  and  in  addition  to  all  this  the  essential  accom- 
plishment of  writing  in  prose  and  verse.  Caligrajthy, 
which  is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  is  taught 
in  the  most  advanced  classes.  The  schools  in  which  this 
course  of  study  may  be  pursued  are  very  various.  The 
most  aristocratic  is  tliat  known  as  the  School  of  Nobility, 
at  Tokio.  This  is  jiatronized  by  the  Emperor  and  regu- 
larly visited  by  the  Empress,  but  establishments  of  a  less 
exclusive  description  are  not  wanting,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  altogether  there  are  about  8.50,000  girls  undergoing 
instruction  in  Japan. 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MARRIAOE. 

The  course  which  has  been  d('scril)ed  is  continued  usually 
into  her  early  teens.  On  the  completion  of  it  there  is 
Ktill  a   further  course,  which  takes  place  at  home.     The 


Japanese  young  lady  must  now  learn  fine  manners,  the 
etiquette  of  society,  and,  above  all,  the  arrangement  of 
flowers.  The  passion  of  the  Japanese  for  flowers  is  well 
known.  The  mistrass  of  a  hou.se  who  was  unable  to  ar- 
range them  would  be  regarded  as  absolutely  incompetent 
to  take  her  place  in  the  world ;  and  not  only  must  she 
have  the  artistic  sense  of  color  and  form,  she  must  be 
learned  in  the  deeper  science  of  allegoric  significance. 
Flower  language  is  one  of  the  tongues  in  which  she  must 
be  able  to  converse.  Her  previous  education  will  have, 
to  some  extent,  prepared  her  for  the  acquisition  of  these 
graceful  accomplishments.  One  year  is  devoted  to  them, 
and  before  the  question  of  her  matrimonial  establishment 
is  opened,  one  more  year  must  be  given  to  the  serious 
study  of  housekeeping.  Upon  this  it  is  felt  that  her  future 
happiness  mainly  depends.  Throughout  the  whole  there 
is  one  supreme  maxim  upon  wliich  the  conduct  of  a  well- 
bred  woman  is  made  to  turn,  and  this  is  "obedience." 
Life,  the  Jajjauese  girl  is  taught,  divides  itseK  into  three 
stages  of  obedience.  In  youth  she  is  to  obey  her  father, 
in  marriage  her  husband,  in  widowhood  her  eldest  son. 
Hence,  preparation  for  life  is  always  pi'eparation  for  ser- 
vice. The  mari-iage  of  the  Japanese  girl  usually  takes 
place  when  she  is  about  seventeen.  It  is  contrary  to  all 
custom  that  she  should  have  any  voice  in  it.  Once  mar- 
ried, she  passes  from  her  father's  household  into  the  house- 
hold of  her  husband,  and  her  period  of  self-abnegation 
begins.  Her  own  family  is  to  be  henceforth  as  nothing 
to  her.  Her  duty  is  to  charm  the  existence  of  her  hus- 
band, and  to  please  his  relations.  Custom  demands  that 
she  shall  always  smile  upon  him,  and  that  she  shall  care- 
fully hide  from  him  any  signs  of  bad  himior,  jealousy,  or 
physical  pain.  His  house  should  also  be  beautifully  kept, 
and  especial  care  paid  to  the  meals.  For  it  is  not  only 
the  husband  who  has  to  be  satisfied.  His  father,  his 
mother,  his  brothers,  and  his  sisters  must  be  considered, 
and  if  their  tastes  are  not  satisfied,  the5'  have  not  only  the 
right  to  complain,  but  even,  in  the  case  of  the  fjai-ents,  to 
demand  a  divorce.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  when  the  young 
lady  is  married  that  the  full  necessity  for  her  elaborate 
education  becomes  apparent.  She  may  love  her  husband. 
M.  Tinseau  asserts  that,  such  being  the  natural  goodness 
of  the  Japanese  woman,  she  invariably  does.  If  so,  the 
parents'  power  of  divorce  becomes  only  rheniore  terrible. 
A  careful  perusal  of  this  article  may  be  conscI^:tuiously 
recommended  to  all  yoimg  English  wives. 


DIAMOND   DIGGING   IN   SOUTH   AFRICA. 

One  of  the  brightest  and  most  interesting  papers  in  the 
September  magazines  is  Lieut.-Col.Knollys's  account  of 
diamond  tliggiiig  in  South  Africa,  which  appeal's  in 
Blackwood' H  Magazine  for  September.  A  more  vivid 
picture  of  that  extraordinary  treasui-e-trove,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  enabled  the  De  Beers  Company  in  1887  to 
produce  over  £4,000,000  sterling  worth  of  diamonds  from 
four  mines  of  a  total  area  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  and 
a.  half  acres,  has  never  been  written.  Such  a  crop  was 
never  before  harvested  fi'om  so  small  an  area.  The 
whole  process  of  the  harvesting  is  carefully  but  brilliantl}- 
described  by  Lieut. -Col.  Knoll5's.  Fifteen  hundred  white 
men  at  £1  a  day,  and  12,000  natives  at  .5  shillings  for 
twelve  hours'  labor,  find  constant  employment  at  the  dia- 
mond mines.  They  work  in  the  diamondiferous  region, 
which  is  enclosed  and  screened  by  means  of  high  barbed 
wire-fencing  and  lofty  corrugated-iron  hoarding,  as  skil- 
fully guarded  as  one  of  Vauban's  fortresses,  and  is  further 
safe-guarded  extei-nally  at  night  by  numerous  armed 
patrols,  and  by  powerful  electric  lights  casting  a  glare  on 
every  spot  otherwise  favorable  to  intending  maraudere. 
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IN  A   DIAMOND   MINK. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  loug  incline  in  tunnels  nearly  800 
feet  below  the  sui-face  of  the  earth  the  mine  runs  througli 
the  very  heart  of  the  diamond -bearing  stratum.  It  is 
hot,  stifling,  and  intensely  dark.  The  natives  work  as 
uude  as  statues,  and  as  unoonscioiis  of  their  nakedness  as 
Adam  and  Eve  before  the  fall.  The  mine  is  sloppy  and 
dirt}',  and  every  now  and  then  a  deafening  roar  announces 
that  dynamite  blasting  is  going  on  in  a  neighboring 
chamber. 

"  Almost  the  only  fatal  accident  of  magnitude  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  these  mines  occuri'ed  three  years  ago, 
when  some  timber  caught  fire  and  over  three  hundred  im- 
prisoned natives  were  choked  to  death.  The  ruling  pas- 
sion for  gain  then  proved  strong  up  to  the  last;  many 
bodies  were  found  in  attitudes  which  showed  that  their 
dying  gasps  had  been  expended  in  efforts  to  plunder  their 
comrades  of  the  little  leather  purses  which  most  of  them 
wear  suspended  round  the  waist." 

HOW   THE   DIAMONDS   ARE   PICKED   OUT. 

Lieut. -Col.  Knollys  found  members  of  well-known  Eng- 
lish country  families  working  as  day  laborers,  and  there  is 
a  tradition  in  the  mines  of  a  tallyman  who  employed  the 
interval  between  counting  trucks  by  reading  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  ccnic  sections.  The  blue  diamondiferous  earth 
is  sent  to  the  top  in  trucks  each  of  which  holds  1600  lbs. , 
from  which  in  due  course  of  time  one  and  a  half  carat 
weight  of  diamonds  will  be  extracted.  The  diamondiferous 
earth  is  distributed  over  the  open  country  to  the  depth 
of  two  and  a  half  feet,  where  in  six  months  the  weather 
disintegi'ates  the  eai'th  with  the  assistance  of  constant 
harrowing  and  watering.  Then  the  disintegrated  soil  is 
taken  to  the  washing  machine  and  the  smallest  diamonds 
are  extracted  with  the  most  absolute  certainty  by  an  in- 
genious machine  which  Lieut. -Col.  Knollys  describes  as 
clearly  as  he  knows  how.  Ten  pounds  worth  of  diamonds 
are  said  to  be  stolen,  chiefly  by  the  English  laborers,  for 
every  £100  worth  discovered.  Every  visitor  is  watched 
carefully  and  constantly.  The  precautions  taken  to  pre- 
vent natives  removing  the  diamonds  are  most  elaborate. 

THE   DIGGERS  IN   THEIR    COMPOUND. 

Lieut. -Col.  Knollys'  account  of  the  native  compound 
covering  an  area  of  one  acre  and  a  half,  suiTounded  by  a 
corrugated  iron  wall  ten  feet  high  and  guarded  by  ward- 
ers, bolts,  and  bars  like  a  prison,  is  very  interesting.  Beer, 
spirits,  and  alcohol  in  any  form  are  rigidly  excluded. 
Gambling  goes  on  without  check,  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  experienced  in  maintaining  order.  A 
certain  number  of  tribal  princelets  who  receive  wages  but 
never  do  a  stroke  of  work  contribute  materially  to  main- 
taining the  peace.  The  diffei'ent  tribes  have  different 
quarters  assigned  to  them.  Each  native  binds  himself  to 
remain  a  prisoner  for  three  months  at  least,  and  during 
that  period  they  are  not  allowed  to  quit  the  enclosure 
on  any  pretext  whatever.  They  seem  to  be  very  happy, 
and  have  adopted  a  fashion  of  smoking  their  cigars  with 
the  lighted  end  in  their  mouths,  a  method  which  is  said 
to  be  warm,  comforting,  delicious,  and  'far  superior  to 
the  usual  mode.  Lieut. -Col.  Knoll3^s  was  at  the  opening 
of  the  Wesselton  Diamond  Fields. 

RHODES'S  COUNTRY. 

He  praises  the  Beaconsfield  Institute,  and  club,  and 
boarding-house,  where  every  provision  has  been  made  for 
supplying  meals,  washing,  reading,  writing,  and  recrea- 
tion on  a  complete  scale  of  civilized  comfort.  He  has 
even  greater  praise  for  the  Kimberley  Town  Hospical.  In 
conclusion  he  says :  — 

"In  truth,  Englishmen  have  every  i-eason  to  be  proud 
of  this  South  African  town,  as  worthily  representing  our 


nation.  Free  from  much  of  the  rowdyism  and  sharp 
practi'.;'^  of  many  gold  mining  districts,  from  the  surly 
loutishness  and  savage  treatment  of  natives  which  render 
odious  certain  Boer  settlements,  and  from  tlie  bar-aud- 
billiard  propensities  of  a  very  considerable  section  of  tor- 
pid Cape  Town  manhood,  the  law-abiding  charactei'istics  of 
Kimberley  are  unimpeachable,  its  energy  and  enterprise 
are  incontestable,  and  the  gentlemanlike,  highly  educated 
tone  of  its  society  is  unsurpassed  throughout  this  part  of 
the  world." 

HOW  CALVIN   BURNED  SF.RVETUS. 

An  Historical  Study  by  a  Dutch  Professor. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  De  Gids  for  August  is 
Prof .  J. G.  DeHoop  Scheffer's  on  "Servetusand  Calvin." 
The  former  treats  of  what  has  ever  been  considered  the 
great  blot  on  the  life  of  John  Calvin,  and  relates  the  tragic 
stoi-y  in  a  clear  and  impartial  manner.  Miguel  Servet 
was  a  Spaniai'd  of  Navarre,  who  does  not  seem  to  have 
denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  though  the  view  he  tooli  of 
it  was  neither  that  of  the  Reformed  nor  of  the  Roman 
Church.  But  his  want  of  soundness  on  predestination 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Reformers,  and  the  following 
i:)assage — which  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  book— would  by  it- 
self have  been  sufficient  for  his  condemnation  in  that  age : — 

"I  do  not  hold  in  all  points  with  the  Papists,  nor  yet 
with  the  oijposite  party ;  nor  do  I  look  upon  either  the  for- 
mer or  the  latter  as  being  in  all  points  wrong.  It  seems 
to  me  that  both  have  the  truth  in  part,  and  are  partly 
in  error.  It  should  not  be  so  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween truth  and  error,  if  only  eveiy  man  might  without 
hinderance  express  his  opinions  in  the  congregation.  .  .  . 
But  our  teachers  dispute  with  one  another  out  of  selfish 
ambition  May  the  Lord  destroy  all  tyi'auts  of  the 
Church !  " 

His  "Restitution  of  Christianity,"  whii-h  was  finished  in 
1546.  but  not  published  till  Januai-y,  ISo.S,  led  Calvin  to 
write  to  Farel,  dated  February  17,  l.'")48 : 

"He  wants  lo  come  to  Geneva,  if  I  think  fit.  But  I  will 
not  pledge  my  word  to  him  for  a  safe-conduct,  for  if  he 
comes  here  I  will  never  suffer  him  to  leave  this  pl.ice 
alive,  if  my  authority  can  prevent  it." 

Servetus  was  lost  sight  of  for  some  months,  when,  sud- 
denly, on  Sunday,  August  13,  15-53,  Calvin  was  informed 
that  Servetus  had  been  in  Geneva  since  the  day  befoi-e, 
and  had  been  seen  in  church  that  very  day.  Calvin 
had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  one  of  his  friends  on 
the  town  council  to  have  Servetus  thi'own  into  prison. 
He  then  ordered  one  of  his  servants  to  appear  as  accuser, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  Sunday  in  preparing  a  detailed 
indictment  of  forty  counts,  which  Servetus  was  to  answer 
on  the  Monday,  jjrior  tolas  examination  before  the  council 
on  the  following  day.  He  Avas  accused  of  having,  by  his 
writings,  promulgated  the  most  pestilent  heresies  "  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Eternal  Generation,  the 
Incarnation,  the  Divine  Nature,  and  Infant  Baptism. "  The 
magistrates  of  Geneva  sent  round  to  the  authorities  of 
all  the  Swiss  cantons  to  collect  their  opinions  on  the  case, 
and  their  answers  arrived  on  October  23d.  Servetus 
had  spent  the  whole  of  the  intervening  time  in  prison,  in 
want  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life,  and  had  been 
examined  eight  times  before  the  coimcil.  On  the  26th,  he 
was  condemned  to  be  Inn-ned  alive.  The  sentence  was 
entirely  unexpected,  and  his  nerves  gave  way  under  the 
shock.  He  broke  down  and  sobbed  aloud,  and  says  Calvin, 
who  was  present,  "  in  short,  he  behaved  like  one  possessed, 
and  at  last  cried  aloud,  in  Spanish,  smiting  on  his  breast, 
'Mercy,  O  God!  be  merciful  to  me  I'"  Yet  he  never  lost 
his  head  so  far  as  to  deny  anything  he  had  said  or  written, 
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in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life.  "  If  I  have  erred  in  any- 
thing," he  said  to  his  judges,  "it  was  in  ignorance;  for  I 
believe  what  I  have  written  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
Bible."  And,  indeed,  this  had  been  his  constantly  ex- 
pressed conviction  from  the  first.  He  earnestly  requested 
that  he  might  be  beheaded  and  not  burned,  "  that  the  intol- 
erable pain  might  not  drive  him  to  despair  and  make  him 
lose  his  soul,"  i.e.  deny  his  convictions.  With  regard  to 
these,  he  remained  firm  to  the  end.  He  asked  to  see  Cal- 
vin, in  the  hope  that,  though  they  could  not  agree,  they 
might  part  friends;  but  Calvin,  finding  he  would  not  re- 
tract, refused  to  listen  to  liim.  He  was  led  out  to  die  on 
Friday,  October  27th.  Farel  and  other  ministers  walked 
with  him  on  the  way  to  the  stake,  to  make  a  last  attempt 
at  persuasion.  He  only  answered  "that  he  died  innocent, 
but  asked  God's  pardon  for  his  accusers."  This  so  aroused 
Farel's  kidignatiou  that  he  said  "if  Servetus  continued 
to  speak  in  this  manner,  he  would  leave  him  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God  and  accompany  him  no  further."  Thence- 
forth Servetus  was  silent,  except  when  he  lifted  his  voice 
in  prayer  for  forgiveness  for  "his  mistakes,  his  ignorance, 
and  his  sins,"  and  silently  he  died.  The  pile  was  formed 
of  green  wood,  and  the  agony  lasted  half  an  hour.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance  that 
Calvin  found  a  new  offence  in  his  silence. 

"We  have  the  opinions  of  many  eminent  men  among  the 
Reformers  on  Servetus's  execution.  Most  of  them  were 
favorable — we  need  only  name  Melanchthon,  Beza,  Farel, 
and  Bullinger.  On  the  other  hand,  adverse  opinions 
were  not  wanting.  The  chief  of  them  came  from  the 
Baptists,  who  had  themselves  known  the  bitterness  of 
persecution.  The  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  on 
the  Continent  had  not  as  yet  tasted  of  this  cup — St.  Bar- 
tholomew was  yet  in  the  future — nay,  they  enjoyed  not 
only  protection  but  power  as  state  churches — the  former 
in  Saxony,  the  latter  in  Switzerland. 

For  Calvin,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  understood 
by  him  (and  in  no  other  form)  was  the  corner-stone  of 
Christianity,  and  from  his  point  of  view  (granting,  of 
course,  that  any  human  beings  are  the  appointed  guardians 
of  truth,  and  that  erroneous  opinion  can  really  be  de- 
stroyed by  force),  he  was  quite  right  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  Servetus's  teaching  by  effectually  removing  the 
teacher.  "  Let  us,"  saj-s  Professor  Scheffer,  in  conclusion, 
"  wnile  honoring  Servetus,  who  laid  down  his  life  rather 
than  forsake  his  faith,  not  refuse  justice  to  Calvin,  by  not 
attributing  to  him  any  ignolile  motives  which  we  cannot 
prove,  by  rcsi)cct  for  his  steadfastness  of  ijurpose,  but 
above  all  by  pitying  him."  It  was  the  reputation  of  Cal- 
vin, not  of  Servetus,  that  was  blackened  hy  the  smoke  of 
that  green  wood  fire  in  the  execiution  place  of  Geneva. 


WAS  LORD  BEACONSFIELD  THE  SUN? 
A  Burlesque  on  the  Sun  Myth  Theory. 

Tn  the  Graflcnnni^s  Maf/azi)ie  for  September  Mr.  J.  A. 
Farrar  has  a  humorous  paper  which  parodies  the  favorite 
method  of  the  advocates  of  the  sun-myth  theory  by  put- 
ting into  the  mouth  of  a  philosopher-hi.storian  of  the  year 
.'^(100  A.  D.  an  elaborate  demonstration  that  no  such  person 
as  Lord  Beaconsfield  existed,  and  in  reality  the  so-called 
Beaconsfield  was  a  mythical  personage  whoso  adventures 
were  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  course  of  the  sun 
through  the  heavens.  In  the  first  place,  he  points  out  that 
the  name  gives  a  clew  to  the  solar  origin  of  the  story;  for 
what  beacon  was  ever  set  in  a  field  but  that  refers  obvi- 
ously to  the  great  solar  beacon  that  moves  majestically 
across  the  a/ui'e  fields  of  npace? 

Beaconsfield,  in  the  myth,  is  always  represented  as 
having  been  a  Jew  and  not  as  au  Knglislinian.     That  is  a 


popular  way  of  alluding  to  his  rising  in  the  east  with  the 
morning  sun.  Like  the  sun,  he  rose  in  obscurity,  in  mists 
and  clouds,  and  his  jjrogress  went  on  to  glory  and  splen- 
dor. Even  the  fact  that  he  is  said  to  have  entered 
parliament  for  Aylesbury,  the  centre  of  a  great  cheese- 
making  district,  seems  to  cover  an  occult  allusion  to  the 
solar  origin  of  the  myth.  For  what  is  cheese  but  a  round 
object  like  the  wheel  of  the  sun  turned  by  Buddha?  In 
other  words,  it  is  an  allusion  to  the  real  source  of  the 
Beaconsfield  myth. 

As  in  all  the  solar  myths,  the  sun  has  his  great  antago- 
nist in  the  cloud-demon  whose  darkness  occasionally  ob- 
scures the  effulgence  of  his  raj-s.  Thus,  Beaconsfield  is 
represented  as  being  constantly  opposed  bj'  Gladstone. 
Gladstone  is  clearly  mythical  even  if  we  pass  over  the 
obvious  allusion  to  the  soft  splash  of  the  rain-cloud  in  the 
legends  of  his  persuading  eloquence.  The  clearest  proof 
is  afforded  us  of  his  real  character  in  the  fables  about  his 
felling  trees  with  a  gleaming  axe.  Obviously,  the  swift- 
flashing  steel  of  the  axe-head  is  a  happy  symbol  of  the 
bright  lightning  which  flashes  from  the  cloud. 

The  Russo-Turkish  war  is  obviously  another  version  of 
that  ever-absorbing  story  of  the  contest  between  light  and 
darkness.  As  the  sun  sets  in  the  west,  so  Beaconsfield  dies 
at  the  end  of  his  career,  and  as  the  stars  come  out  in  the 
twilight,  so  we  have  the  so-called  Primrose  League,  Avhich 
arises  on  his  grave, — the  primrose,  whose  color  resembles 
the  hazy  English  sun,  and  which  has  five  petals,  as  there 
are  five  vowels  in  the  name  Beaconsfield  and  five  pri- 
mary gases  in  the  composition  of  the  sun.  All  this  is  very 
clever  fooling,  and  not  one  whit  more  far-fetched  than 
many  of  the  favorite  demonstrations  of  the  fanatics  of  the 
solar  myth. 


SPEECH  BETWEEN  MAN  AND  BEAST.         ' 

In  the  Atlantic  for  September,  Mr.  E.  P.  Evans  makes 
some  interesting  suggestions  in  his  paper,  "  Speech  as  a 
Barrier  between  Man  and  Beast,"  but  the  essay  suffers 
sadly  from  the  lack  of  logical  arrangement. 

Ho  finds  the  position  of  Max  Miiller  untenable,  who 
holds  that  speech  is  the  final  barrier,  the  Rubicon,  which 
separates  man  from  beast;  that  "whatever  animals  do  or 
do  not,  no  animal  has  ever  spoken."  Mr.  Evans  does  not 
assert  that  animals  speak  and  are  capable  of  forming  gen- 
eral concepts,  but  he  most  emphatically  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  any  proof  that  they  do  not.  and  he  exhorts  us  to- 
turn  our  backs  on  Max  Miiller,  floundei'ing  in  the  quag- 
mires of  his  beloved  philology,  if  we  would  know  thc>^ 
truth  of  this  interesting  subject. 

While  Mr.  Evans  athnits  that  the  power  of  articulate 
speech  is  given  to  men  and  deuietl  to  animals,  he  says: 
"  We  cannot  be  too  certain,  however,  that  animals  may 
not  have  general  concepts.  When  a  dog,  in  eager  i)ursuit 
of  some  object,  yelps  uk-ak\  how  do  we  know  that  this 
sharp  utterance,  which  expresses  tlie  strong  and  impatient 
desire  of  the  dog  to  overtake  the  object,  may  not  stand 
in  the  canine  mind  for  the  general  idea  of  quickness?  It 
is  used  in  pur.suing  all  animals  and  inanimate  tilings — bird- 
hare,  s(iuirrel,  .stick,  or  stone — and  cannot,  therefore,  de- 
note any  single  one  of  them,  but  must  have  a  general  sij^- 
nification.  For  aught  wo  know,  the  language  of  auimais 
may  be  made  up  of  undeveloi)ed  roots,  vaguely  expres- 
sive of  general  concepts,  or  may  even  contain  derivative 
sounds.  Th(!  bark  of  a  dog  after  bringing  a  stick  or  a 
stone  to  its  master  and  re(iuesting  him  to  throw  it  again 
is  slightly  different  from  the  sliarp  yelp  used  in  pursuing 
it;  antl  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  these  sounds 
may  not  stand  to  each  other  in  tin;  relation  of  the  radical 
to  its  derivative." 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


THE  FORUM. 
The  Forum  for  September  is  largely  devoted  to  educa- 
tional topics.  Reviews  of  the  five  articles  presented  under 
the  general  heading,  "Present  Problems  in  Education;" 
"The  Farmer's  Isolation  and  the  Remedy",  by  John  W. 
Bookwalter;  "Authors'  Complaints  and  Publishers'  Prof- 
its,"' by  Geo. H.Putnam,  and  "The  Political  Issues  of 
1892,"  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  appear  among  the  "  Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month." 

WAGNERISJI. 

Henry  T.  Finck  has  a  spirited  article  which  he  entitles 
."The  Growth  and  Triumph  of  Wagnerism.-'  Wagner 
struggled  against  ijrejudice,  tradition,  and  stupidity,  be- 
lieving that  though  contemporaries  despised  him,  posterity 
would  accept  his  work ;  and  now,  just  eight  years  after  his 
death,  the  most  remarkable  musical  festival  ever  held  is 
given  at  Bayreuth,  to  which  people  from  all  quarters  of 
the  civilized  world  flock  to  hear  Wagner's  operas, — such 
has  been  the  grorvth  of  Wagnerism.  During  Wagner's 
life-time,  even,  when  his  operas  were  represented  they  were 
given  with  all  the  stilted  conventionalism  of  Italian  opera. 
In  vain  he  protested  that  his  works  must  be  performed 
according  to  his  conceptions ;  neither  audience  nor  actors 
would  consent.  But  now  people  have  come  to  see  the 
truth  of  his  theoi'ies,  and  Wagner  is  performed  "  d  la  Wag- 
ner " — and  this  is  the  triumph  of  Wagnerism. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY. 

Frank  J.Sprague  discusses  electricity  in  its  application 
to  railway  service  of  every  kind.  On  surf  ace  street  roads 
it  has  already  proved  its  success  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
In  rapid  transit,  whether  underground  or  overhead,  the 
motive  "  agent,  and  the  only  one  possessing  the  necessary 
flexibilitj',  is  electricity,"  for  "it  is  vital  that  a  system  of 
motive  power  be  adopted  which  is  unlimited  in  its  appli- 
cation and  can  be  as  freely  used  in  a  closed  tunnel  as  on 
an  open  viaduct. "  Suburban  travel  should  be  based  on  the 
same  principle  as  street  railway  ti'avel—"  that  is,  the  time- 
interval  of  train -despatching  should  approximate  to  or  be 
a  portion  of  the  average  time  of  transit."  Steam  cars 
fall  far  short  of  this  requirement,  but  electric  cars  would 
fulfil  it.  And  lastly,  in  consideration  of  the  facts  that 
constant  call  is  being  made  for  more  rapid  through  train 
service,  and  that  steam  travel  has  about  reached  its  limit 
of  speed,  it  is  imperative  that  some  new  power  be  applied 
here,  and  the  writer  by  careful  and  detailed  reasoning 
shows  that  here  as  in  other  cases  electricity  is  the  proper 
power,  and  that  to  use  it  thus  "is  not  only  possible,  but 
will  soon  be  practicable,  and  wiU  revolutionize  travel." 

ACCIDENT   IN.SURANCE. 

James  R.  Pitcher  gives  a  brief  history  of  insurau^^e,  be- 
ginning with  marine  insurance,  which  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  coming  down  to  accident 
insurance,  which  originated  not  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
Some  curious  facts  ai-e  revealed  in  the  comparison  of 
statistics  relating  to  accidents ;  for  instance,  a  man  is  eigh- 
teen times  as  likely  to  lose  the  i-ight  hand  as  the  left  hand, 
and  more  than  five  times  as  likely  to  lose  the  left  foot  as 
the  right  foot. 

LIQUOR  AXD   TOBACCO   AS   A   SOURCE   OF   REVENUE. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  takes  a  balance  of  government 
accounts  foi-  the  year  ending  June  30,  18S9,  and  finds  that 
the  revenues  derived  from  tobacco  andliquf)r  in  that  year 
sxceeded  by  ab(jut  5^2,500,000  the  total  expenditures  of  the 


civil,  military,  and  naval  departments.  From  a  compar- 
ison of  the  normal  cost  of  government  for  the  last  twenty 
j'ears,  he  further  shows  that  the  revenue  from  these  two 
sources  "increases  in  ratio  to  population,  and  even  more, 
while  the  normal  expenses  of  the  government  diminish 
in  ratio  to  population."  He  concludes  that  the  time  is 
therefore  within  plain  sight  "  when  liquor  and  tobacco  may 
be  dealt  with  as  the  permanent  sources  from  which  may 
be  dei'ived  all  the  revenues  that  will  be  required  to  cover 
the  normal  cost  of  the  government,  and  perhaps  the  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt  as  well ;  the  cost  and  interest  dimin- 
ishing in  ratio  to  population,  while  the  revenue  from  these 
sources  increases."  Then  it  will  be  left  for  Congress  only 
to  provide  for  the  amount  of  revenue  necessary  to  pay 
pensions  and  to  contribute  to  the  sinking  fund  for  the 
ultimate  redemption  of  the  public  debt. 

Regarding  pensions,  which  constitute  such  a  large  part  of 
government  expenditures,  Mr.  Atkinson  says :  "  The  obliga- 
tion to  the  pensioners  is  admitted  to  be  very  great,  and 
the  actual  bui-den  is  large  in  amount.  It  will  be  cheerfully 
borne  if  the  pensions  are  justly  granted  and  the  service  is 
rightly  administered.  This  tax  is  sometimes  compared  to 
the  cost  of  the  standing  armies  of  Europe,  but  there  is 
little  analogy.  The  worst  effect  of  the  blood-tax  of  a 
great  army  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  most  stalwart  men 
from  productive  industry  for  a  long  period  in  the  prime 
of  life,  their  time  being  devoted  to  preparing  themselves 
for  the  future  destruction  of  the  hard-earned  wealth  of 
nations.  The  pensions  paid  by  us  are  derived  from  the  in- 
creasing product  of  a  nation  which  was  saved  from 
destruction  by  those  who  served  it  so  well." 

Mr.  Atkinson  shows  incidentally  that  the  cost  of  colltfbt- 
ing  the  internal  taxes  on  liquors  and  tobacco  is  relatively 
less  than  the  cost  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  customs. 

INDUSTRIAL  CAPITALIZATION. 

In  treating  of  the  "  Growth  of  Industrial  Capitalization," 
Mr.  J.  Selwin  Tait  says :  "  The  greatest  source  of  anxiety 
in  incorporating  business  coucei-ns  is  to  be  found  in  the 
general  fear  that  the  public  will  anticipate  a  general 
looseness  of  management  in  the  company  which  did  not 
exist  in  the  firm.  Long  experience  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  other  countries  has  proved  to  be  utterly  groundless  the 
apprehension  that  no  man  would  work  as  well  for  another 
as  he  would  for  himself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  reverse  is  the  case:  the  worker  has  the 
same  enei'gy  and  principle  under  both  conditions,  while 
the  systematic  supervision  undoubtedly  acts  as  a  spur  to 
his  efforts." 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

"Gold win  Smith  and  the  Jews,"  "A  Plea  for  Railway 
Consolidation,"  "Reflections  of  An  Acti'ess,"  "Haiti  and 
the  United  States,"  "Is  Drunkenness  Curable?"  form  top- 
ics for  leading  articles,  which  will  be  found  in  their  apjiro- 
priate  place. 

CO-OPERATI\'E   WOMANHOOD  IN  THE   STATE. 

"  Co-operative  Womaohood  in  the  State  "  is  the  title  of  a 
chai-acteristically  militant  article  by  Mi-s.Mary  A.  Liver- 
more.  She  assigns  a  definite  historical  date  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  "Woman's  Era."  The  Civil  War  brought 
about  two  great  emancipations :  the  negroes  wei'e  fi'eed 
from  the  bondage  placed  uiiou  thein  by  the  Southeru 
planters,  and  women  were  freed  from  the  fetters  of  iguo- 
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rant  prejudice  whioh  had  so  long  restrained  thotn  from 
any  public  work.  Up  to  thi?  time  there  had  been  some 
truth  in  the  assertion  that  women  were  inoapal>le  of  co- 
operation, but  this  incapacity  was  the  result  of  mere 
want  of  oxijerience.  When  the  war  broke  out  thej'  were 
fired  with  patriotism,  and  hastened  to  render  their  services 
in  all  departments  of  relief;  they  also  learned  what  the 
war  meant,  received  their  first  lessons  in  political  princi- 
ples, and,  in  consequence,  their  whole  horizon  was  broad- 
ened. By  combining  their  efforts  they  overcame  all  op- 
position which  stood  between  them  and  their  demands  for 
active  service.  When  the  war  had  closed  they  were  ready 
for  a  continuance  of  their  sustained  labors.  Women's 
boards,  guilds,  societies,  associations  and  unions  of  all 
kinds  were  formed  for  the  promotion  of  good  and  the  pre- 
vention of  evil,  and  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  training 
received  in  the  years  of  '61  to  '05  they  are  now  foremost 
in  all  public  charities  and  reforms. 

Of  course,  the  simple-minded  lay-reader  may  ask  the 
question.  Was  the  Civil  War  the  first  political  fermenta- 
tion which  enlisted  the  sympathies  and  services  of  women, 
and  if  not  why  did  not  the  others  bring  on  the  great  De- 
liverance of  Womanhood  ? 

CUSHINO  AND   THE   ALBEMARLE. 

The  Ecvieiu  publishes  a  letter  from  the  late  Admiral 
Porter,  in  which  are  given  the  details  of  Cushing's  daring 
adventures  when  he  succeeded  in  blowing  up  the  Confed- 
erate ram,  Albemarle. 

ANECDOTES  OF  ENGLISH   CLERGYMEN. 

The  Hon.  C.K.Tuckermann  relates  several  anecdotes 
of  English  clergymen.  The  jjoint  of  most  of  his  stoi'ies  is 
English,  but  one  has  something  of  a  Yankee  turn.  On 
one  occasion  as  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  passing  out  of  church 
he  w^as  met  and  addressed  by  a  stranger,  who  said :  "  I 
see  that  you  have  forgotten  nio,  sir ;  and  yet  you  once 
did  me  the  greatest  service  that  a  clergyman  can  render 
to  anybody."  "What  service  was  that?"  inquired  Mr. 
Spurgeon.  "You  buried  my  wife,  sir,"  the  man  au- 
swei'ed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

OUIDA  AND  HER  DOGS. 

Those  who  hav.^  read  the  life  and  conversations  of  that 
superlumian  (though  quite  disagreeable)  beast,  "Ruffino," 
have  doubtless  surmised  that  Ouida  is  a  passionate  lover 
of  dogs,  but  in  her  article  on  "  Dogs  and  their  Affections" 
she  proves  herself  almost  a  worshipper  thereof.  One — even 
though  himself  a  lover  of  dogs — can  scarcely  go  the 
whole  length  of  the  novelist's  intense  passicm,  but  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  human  I'ace  has  some  few  rights 
notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  the  canine  species,  and 
he  may  even  pluck  up  courage  to  venture  a  feeble  de- 
•nurrer  wlien  the  writer  says  of  a  blind  Pomei'aniau  in 
her  possession,  "Poor  little  doggie, weighted  with  the  ills 
that  .smote  Milton  and  Beethoven!  Those  great  men 
could  scarcely  have  had  a  greater  soul  than  his."  Dogs 
being  one  of  her  specialties,  she  is  able  to  give  some  expert 
testimony  concerning  the  various  breeds  an  J  their  charac- 
teristics. Concerning  the  dachshund,  in  her  opinion  the 
outcasts  of  canine  society,  she  makes  a  statement  which, 
if  true,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  She  says  of  the  fcmal." 
that  it  is  so  easily  influenced  by  the  jM-esence  of  other  dogs 
that,  "  without  any  contact  with  her,  a  dog  which  takes 
her  fancy  will  influence  the  .apjwarance  of  the  pujjpies 
with  which  she  is  already  i)regnant,  and  the  bandy  legs  of 
the  dachshund  are  becoming  tei libly  traceable  iu  breeds 
with  wliich  she  lias  nothing  to  do." 

THE   IDEAL  SUNDAY. 

In  this  paper  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Eaton  pleads  for  the  open- 
ing   of    umsounis,    jnusic-halls,    and   art  galleries.     The 


ideal  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest,  of  mental  and  moral  ele- 
vation and  of  worship.  By  throwing  open  to  the  public  all 
such  institutions  as  those  described  we  best  attain  these 
ends  and  approach  a  realization  of  the  ideal  Sunda}'. 
"  Open  these  buildings  at  two  o'clock,  giving  all  who  desirf 
opportunity  to  attend  morning  services  in  places  of  public 
worship.  Close  all  places  of  public  amusement  established 
as  business  ventures,  and  which  charge  admission  for 
private  profit.  Without  money  and  without  price  throw 
open  the  ti'easure-houses  of  art,  science,  and  history." 


ARENA. 

The  Arena  for  Sei^tember  covers  such  a  multitude  of 
subjects  that  almost  any  reader  of  whatsoever  tastes  must 
find  something  of  interest.  Three  articles,  "Extrinsic 
Significance  of  Constitutional  Government  in  Japan,"  by 
Kuma  Oishi ;  "  Pope  Leo  on  Labor, ''  by  Thomas  B .  Preston ; 
and  "The  Austrian  Postal  Banking  System,"  by  Sylvester 
Baxter,  will  be  found  somewhat  extensively  treated  else- 
where. 

DRESS   REFORM. 

In  a  profusely  illustrated  article  Editor  Flower  discusses 
the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  day — what  women  shall  wear. 
Answer  has  been  made  to  the  divss-reformers  that  woman, 
recognizing  it  as  her  mission  in  the  world  to  be  beautiful, 
cannot  be  inveigled  into  following  the  schemes  laid  out  by 
the  reformers.  In  answer  to  this,  Mr.  Flower  has  carefully 
gathered  together  fashion  pictures  covering  the  past  thirty 
years,  and  presents  woman  in  all  the  phases  of  fulfilling  her 
mission  to  be  beautiful.  It  is  shown  conclusively  that  no 
law  of  art  is  followed,  but  that  during  these  yeai-s  feminine 
dress  has  followed  the  wildest  vagaries  of  fashion,  chang- 
ing so  suddenly  and  so  completely  that  what  is  at  one  time 
altogether  ait  fait  would  a  few  seasons  after  be  re- 
garded as  indecent,  even  immoral.  Over  against  these 
monstrosities  are  arrayed  ))ictures  of  some  of  the  leading 
acti'es.ses  in  the  chaste  simplicity  of  the  garbs  in  which 
they  play  Shakesijearian  or  classic  roles,  and  Mr.  Flower 
asks  the  (juestion  if  it  is  possible  to  suppose  (laying  aside 
all  conventional  notions  of  propriety)  that  these  ladies  are 
clad  in  a  manner  intrinsically  improper.  He  does  not, 
however,  advocate  a  change  to  these  types,  but  he  asks 
that  the  dress- reformers  may  have  clearly  defined  ideas  as 
to  what  they  want,  and  that  they  do  not  attempt  to  make 
any  revolutionary  change,  but  gradually  approach  their 
ideals  by  some  slight  improvement  each  season.  Also  let 
the  girls  be  educated  in  a  true  conception  of  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  hygienic,  artistic,  and  ethical. 

Mr.  Flower  has  considerable  to  say  in  regard  to  un- 
healthfulness  of  fashionable  dress,  and  rightly  holds  that 
the  sin  against  health  is  a  sin  against  morality. 

A  WORD  ABOUT   HERESY. 

Dr.  Geo.  C.  Lorimer  has  a  word  to  say  concerning  the 
new  hei'esies.  The  air  is  full  of  questionings  and  hetero  • 
doxy  is  rampant,  but  "there  is  no  roai  nt>ed  for  the  morbid 
anxiety  that  now  prevails  in  certam  quartere,"  for  w^e 
should  "  remember  that  the  heresies  of  the  hour  are  not  of 
the  damnable  sort  whicli,  as  Peter  declared,  deny  the  Lord 
wh'j  bought  us;  neither  are  they  mixed  with  such  ijnmor- 
alities  as  Paul  condemns  in  his  letter  to  the  Galatians.  " 
The  "heretics"  who  have  attracted  recent  attention  are 
men  of  blameless  life  antl  earnest  seekei-s  after  truth,  who 
do  not  question  the  truth  of  Scriptiu'e,  but,  by  denying  the 
old  traditio)\al  nu>th<>d  by  whicli  it  was  supposed  that  the 
truth  hail  been  revealed,  seek  to  lead  us  "  to  i-ecogni?e  a 
more  rational  criticism  than  was  possible  to  our  fathers." 
Neither  are  their  heresies  "  defecti(ms  from  Christian  doc- 
trine, but  only  from  tlio  creeds  which  as.sume  authonta- 
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lively  to  define  such  doctrines."  Its  adherents  simply 
question  tlie  authority  of  men  who  lived  centuries 
ago  to  cast  all  religious  belief  into  a  set  of  rigid  forms 
from  which  no  future  age  can  escape.  Neither  do  they 
depart  in  the  least  from  the  high  ideals  of  Christian  hfe, 
but  they  do  protest  against  a  narrow  interpretation  of 
tliat  life. 

ANOTHER  VIKW   OF   NEWMAN. 

Rev.Wm.  M.Salter  presents  a  view  of  Cardinal  Newman 
quite  the  contrary  of  that  which  is  ordinarily  supposed  to 
be  the  true  one.  So  far  from  being  moved  by  blind  faith, 
he  was  in  all  things  directed  by  the  most  rationalistic 
temper.  lusteatl  of  being  intolerant  of  doubt,  he  had  the 
clearest  perception  of  the  difficulties  of  faith.  Each  step 
in  his  remarkable  religious  career  was  taken  in  the  open 
light  of  reason,  and  instead  of  takiug  refuge  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  because  of  weariness  of  soul,  this  step  was 
the  logical  outcome  of  his  previous  reasoning.  He  started 
with  certain  premises,  and  reasoning  from  them  without  a 
logical  flaw,  he  deduced  his  conclusions,  and  when  he 
had  finished  he  had,  according  to  his  own  statement,  only 
a  series  of  probabilities.  God,  Christianity,  Catholicism, 
were  all  but  probabilities,  sufficient,  indeed,  to  produce  in 
tlie  believer  the  habit  of  certitude,  but  not  in  themselves 
certainties. 

Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler  defines  inter-immigration  as 
"  a  change  of  habitation  occurring  within  the  boundaries  of 
a  land  that  is  under  the  same  government,"  and  proceeds 
to  explain  the  great  increase  in  this  sort  of  movement, 
greater  and  more  momentous  than  immigration.  Pro- 
fessor Willis  Boughton  explains  the  plan,  scope,  and  prac- 
tical workings  of  university  extension,  and  F.  W.  H. 
Myei-s  encourages  more  widespread  and  accurate  exper- 
imentation in  the  psychical  field,  especially  in  the  line  of 
telepathy. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contomjwrary  is  the  best  of  the  Engli.sh  reviews  for 
September.  It  contains  only  nine  articles,  but  they  are 
almost  all  above  the  average.  We  notice  elsewhei-e  Mr. 
Christie  Murray's  paper  on" Australia,'" and  Mr. Massing- 
ham's  plea  for  the  "Nationalization  of  Cathedrals." 

GRANT   DUFF   REDIVIVUS. 

The  article  entitled  "A  Month  in  Southern  India"  re- 
minds us  that  there  are  malefactors  whose  crime  against 
society  is  not  the  less  heinous  because  it  cannot  be  brought 
within  the  scope  of  any  criminal  code.  Here  is  Sir  M.  E. 
Grant  Duff,  who  some  twenty  years  ago  used  to  afford 
the  British  public  every  twelvemonths  with  a  lucid  survey 
of  European  politics,  apparently  still  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  faculties.  His  paper,  "  A  Month  in  Southern  India," 
shows  him  to  be  as  capable  as  ever  of  expression  in  ad- 
mirable English  lit  up  with  brilliant  illustrations  and 
weighed  with  many  profound  aphorisms;  and  yet  for  the 
last  ten  years  he  has  been  almost  dumb.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  a  sin  against  mankind  for  such  a  man,  with 
such  an  eye  and  such  a  pen,  to  deprive  his  countrymen 
of  his  ripened  experience  and  extended  observation. 
"  A  Month  in  Southern  India "  is  a  charming  paper, 
optimistic,  no  doubt,  as  befits  an  ex-governor  of  Madras, 
but  full  of  information  and  a  realizing  vividness  of  de- 
scription which  is  very  i-are.  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff 
shudders  like  an  old  official  at  the  English  agitation 
about  the  age  of  consent,  saying  that  it  is  the  worst  of  all 
methods  of  reform,  whicVi  may  be ;  but  bad  as  it  is,  it  is 
the  only  method  possible,  and  as  such  it  is  infinitely  better 
than  none.  It  is  impossible  to  summarize  the  paper,  but 
it  cannot  be  too  widely  read. 


IBSEN   AS   A   POET. 

Mr.  Wicksteed  breaks  new  ground  with  Ibsen.  Hitherto 
we  have  been  dosed  to  death  with  Ibsenism,  and  have  been 
invited  to  contemplate  Ibsen  as  a  freethinker,  a  moralist, 
and  a  dramatist.  Mr.  Wicksteed  says  nothing  about 
Ibsen's  plays,  he  takes  us  straight  to  his  poems  and  gives 
translations  of  a  dozen  specimens  of  the  Norse  poet's 
verse.  Judging  from  Mr.  Wicksteed's  translation,  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  Ibsen  will  command  the  admira- 
tion of  the  general  reader  as  a  poet  than  as  a  dramatist. 
Mr.  Wicksteed's  paper  suggests  that  it  would  be  much 
more  to  the  purpose  if,  instead  of  worrying  each  other 
about  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Ibsen,  some  of  liis  ad- 
mirei's  would  give  us,  in  a  handy  accessible  form,  a 
ti'auslation  of  all  his  works,  dramatic  and  otherwise. 

A   GOOD   WORD   FOR   THOMAS   LAKE   HARRIS. 

Julia  Wedgwood,  in  her  review  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  life 
of  Laurence  Oliphant,  remai'ks  with  pei'fect  justice  that 
the  per.son  v.ho  declined  to  meet  Mr. Harris  was  not  the 
person  to  write  the  Biography  of  Laurence  01ii>liant. 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Harris's  discussions  on  the  millennium, 
Miss  Wedgwood  says: — 

"We  must  be  content  with  recording  our  conviction 
that  the  appeals  here  given  come  straight  from  the  heart  of 
a  true  man,  and  embody  some  vital  power  to  elevate  and 
purify  the  hearers,  not  through  the  suggestion  of  fresh 
thought,  or  through  the  expression  of  some  commanding 
force  of  character,  so  much  as  through  the  intensity  of 
yearning  aspii-ation  which  breathes  through  every  page, 
the  upward  longing  of  a  heart  that  groans  under  the 
pressure  of  sin  as  most  men  groan  under  the  pressure  of 
pain.  We  may  say  that  the  impression  made  by  Mr. 
Ha:-ris  on  other  members  of  English  society,  equal  or 
superior  to  Laurence  Oliphant  in  worldly  advantages, 
was  rather  of  an  uncourteous  independence  than  of  inter- 
ested assiduity." 

THE  AUTHORSHIP   OF   THE   FOURTH   GOSPEL. 

There  is  a  very  elaborate  paper  by  Prof.  Emil  Schurer, 
of  Kiel,  which  occupies  nearly  thirty  pages  and  is  devoted 
to  setting  forth  with  much  lucidity  and  emphasis  the  argu- 
ments against  believing  that  the  fourth  gospel  was  written 
by  the  Apostle  John.     Prof.  Schurer  says: — 

"Unmistakably,  then,  the  conscientious  labor  of  theologi- 
cal science  has  strengthened  the  suspicion  against  the 
Johannine  authoi-ship  oi  the  fourth  gospel,  and  the  num- 
ber is  constantly  increasing  of  those  who  believe  it  in  the 
highest  degree  impi'obable  that  the  apostle  wrote  the 
gospel." 

Prof.  Schurer  concludes  his  demonstration  with  the 
consolatory  assurance  that — 

"Therefore,  even  if  this  gospel  must  fall  more  and 
more  behind  the  Synoptics  as  a  source  of  history,  it  will 
always  have  its  worth  as  a  witness  of  the  Christian  faith." 

BACH. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp  waxes  eloquent  in  praise  of  Bach. 
The  temper  in  which  he  writes  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  extract: — 

"  Take  Bach  home  with  you  and  commune  with  him 
there  over  your  own  pianoforte ;  study  him  with  loving 
diligence,  taking  first  what  happens  most  to  strike  j'our 
personal  fancy— foi-  even  in  Bach  there  are  some  things 
which  almost  any  one  can  like— and  thus  habituate  your- 
self to  his  style.  I  know  of  no  finer,  deeper,  nor  higher 
musical  education.  In  a  word,  sweeping  as  the  statement 
may  seem,  I  make  it  circumspectly,  and  with  complete 
conviction,  that  there  is  no  more  trustworthy  gauge  of  a 
man's  musical  nature  and  culture  than  his  appreciation. 
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and  lovo  for  Bach  In  hiii\  yon  find  what  is  highest, 
noblest  and  best  in  music;  and  furthermore,  it  is  through 
him  that  the  other  great  composers  are  best  to  be 
appi'eciated." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Miss  Vernon  Lee  concludes  her  paper  on  "  Pictor  Sac- 
rilegus,"  A.  D.  14S3,  and  Sir  Robert  Ball  writes  as  an  expert 
ujKm  Dr.  Huggin's  ])residential  address  upon  modern 
astronomy.     Sir  Robert  says  that— 

"  The  science  of  this  century  seems  destined  to  be  famous 
throughout  the  ages.  To  biologists  it  will  be  the  century 
of  natural  selection;  to  physicists  it  will  be  the  century  of 
the  spectroscope." 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 
In  the  Fortnir/htly  for  September  there  are  three  articles 
to  which  reference  is  made  elsewhere — Professor  Tyndall's 
paper  on  "  The  Prevention  of  Consumption,"  Mr.  Low  upon 
Mr.  Lowell,  and  Francis  Adams  on  "Social  Life  in  Aus- 
tralia." 

MR.   FREDERIC   HARRISON   ON  THE   THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Mr.  Harrison  prints  the  lecture  which  he  addressed  to 
the  University  Extension  students  at  Oxford  on  "The 
Thirteenth  Century."  Speaking  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Mr.  Hari'ison  says  that  it  was  an  abortive  revival ;  it  was 
a  failure,  but  a  splendid  failure.  It  was  impossible  that 
society  might  be  saved  by  some  regeneration  of  the  Church, 
whereas  the  real  force  of  Catholicism  was  exhausted,  the 
intellectual  wisdom  of  the  age  was  transferred  from  the 
Churchmen  to  the  doctors.  The  following  passage  upon 
the  cathedrals  in  the  thirteenth  century  may  be  quoted  in 
support  of  Mr.  Massiugham's  contention  in  the  ContennM- 
rarij  that  the  cathedrals  should  be  nationalized. 

"  These  glorious  fanes  of  the  thirteenth  century  were 
far  more  than  works  of  art :  they  were  at  once  temples, 
national  monuments,  museums,  schools, musical  academies, 
and  parliament  halls,  where  the  whole  people  gathered  to 
be  trained  in  every  form  of  art,  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge, 
and  in  all  modes  of  intellectual  cultivation.  They  were 
the  outgrowth  of  the  whole  civilization  of  their  age." 

A   RALKAN   FEDERATION. 

Mr.  James  Bouchiei-  publishes  a  full  explanation  of  the 
views  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  now  on  foot  for  the 
confederati(m  of  the  Balkans.  He  says  he  has  it  from  an 
authentic  source.  He  gives  the  information,  although  he 
concludes  his  paper  by  declaring  that  the  initial  difficulties 
are  insurmountable,  and  the  scheme,  which  is  generally 
attributed  to  M.  Tricoupis,  is  hopelessly  impossible.  The 
idea  is  that  the  Balkan  states,  if  they  would  unite  together, 
might,  without  the  aid  of  any  foreign  power,  compel  the 
Turks  to  clear  out  of  Europe,  although  they  would  allow 
the  Sultan  to  rule  his  Asiatic  empire  from  Constantino- 
ple. They  calculate  that  Europe  would  keep  the  ring  and 
see  fair  play.  M.  Tricoupis,  however,  says  Mr.  Bouchier, 
will  utterly  fail  to  induce  the  Greeks  to  abandon  their 
preposterous  claims  to  Macedonia.  The  only  Balkan  con- 
federation tlmt  is  possible  would  bo  a  defensive  league 
in  which  Turkey  would  bo  allowed  to  take  part. 

SWISS  ATHLETIC  SPORTS. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  describes  the  Federal  Athletic  Sports, 
celebrated  every  three  years  in  Switzerland.  He  had  just 
been  writing  six  chapters  of  his  "Michael  Angelo,"  and 
lie  went  to  take  a  rest  at  the  Athletic  Festival  at  Geneva. 
With  his  mind  saturated  with  "Michael  Angelo's"  art,  he 
>ought  among  the  athletes  at  Geneva  the  type  of  the  great 
Italian  artist's  male  form.  He  discovered  him  in  a  young 
liilnw  from  the  Jura,  and  by  comparing  the  living  reality 


with  the  artist's  ideal  he  arrived  at  various  conclusions,  for 
which  we  must  refer  the  leader  to  his  paper.  I  quot^  tlie 
following  out  of-the  way  an  I  suggestive  observation  from 
Mr.  Symonds's  paper: — 

"I  askiHl  a  friend  of  mine — a  stag-like  youth  from  Grau- 
bunden,  tall  and  sinewy,  like  young  Achilles  on  a  fresco 
at  Pompeii— how  all  the  gymnasts  in  this  country  came 
to  be  so  brotherly.  'Oh.'  he  replied,  'that  is  because  we 
come  into  physical  contact  with  one  another  You  only 
learn  to  love  men  whose  bodies  you  have  touched  an  i 
handled.'  True  as  I  believe  this  remark  to  be,  and  wide- 
reaching  in  its  possibilities  of  application,  I  somehow  did 
not  expect  it  from  the  lips  of  an  Alpine  peasant." 

MR.   FRANK   HARRIS'S   THIRD    EFFORT 

Mr.  Frank  Harris,  who  has  abandoned  politics  for  art — 
the  literary  art  of  writing  short  stories— gives  us  a  third 
sample  of  his  peculiar  genius  in  three  sketches  of  life  in  a 
western  mining  camp,  entitled  "A  Triptych."  The  third 
is  better  than  either  of  those  which  preceded  it,  for  one 
reason,  because  it  is  not  disfigured  by  the  presence  of  a 
woman,  and  hitherto  Mr.  Harris  has  only  given  us  women 
whose  room  is  very  much  better  than  their  companj*. 
There  is  life,  character,  color,  in  this  Triptych  ;  the  range 
also  is  very  wide,  and  we  shall  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  his  further  efforts  in  this  new  line,  although  it  is  odd 
that  Mr.  Harris  should  only  seem  to  feel  at  home  in 
society  which  reeks  either  with  murder  or  adultery. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  William  Archer  describes  the  work  of  Maurice 
Maeterlink,  a  Belgian  dramatist,  whose  grim  and  grizzly 
plays  fill  Mr.  Archer  with  admiration.  Fate — a  blind  non- 
moral  fate — is  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  philosophy. 
Mr.  Karl  Blind  describes  Pytheas,  an  early  Greek  explorer 
who  visited  England  and  the  Northern  seas  about  320 
B.  c.  Mr.  Edward  Delille  describes  the  works  of  M. 
Maurice  Barres,  a  modern  French  writer,  with  whom 
art  and  feeling  go  hand-in-hand.  We  miss  the  continua- 
tion of  Miss  Schreiner's  South  African  papers.  It  is  surely 
about  time  we  had  number  two. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

Mr.  Carnegie's  paper  on  "  An  American  View  of  Imperial 
Federatifm,"  Mr.  Acworth's  article  on  "Cheap  Railway 
Fares,"  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  calculations  as  to  the  precise 
majority  that  awaits  him  in  the  next  British  parliament 
are  dealt  with  elsewhere.  The  number  is  fuU  of  interest, 
and  contains  many  articles  that  are  very  readable. 

ARCHIBALD  FORBES  AND   HIS   REMINISCENCES. 

The  first  in  vivid  interest,  probably,  of  any  paper  in  the 
magazines  of  the  month  is  Mr.  Forbes's  reminiscences  of  his 
adventures  as  a  war  correspondent  in  the  Bulgarian,  Zulu, 
and  Afghan  campaigns.  No  other  man  living  can  pen 
such  brilliantly  vivid  pictures  of  what  he  has  seen  on  the 
battlefield  better  than  Archibald  Forties.  His  account  of 
the  battle  of  Uluudi  and  of  the  abortive  attempts  to  storm 
Plevna  are  very  fine  pieces  of  work  indeed.  His  three 
pictures  of  Czar  Alexander  II.  are  very  striking,  and  his 
estimate  of  the  emperor's  character  is  marked  by  candor 
and  insight.  His  account  of  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of 
Isandhlwana,  four  months  after  the  Zulus  had  slaughtered 
a  thou.sand  Englishmen,  is  very  vivid.  "All  the  way  up 
the  slope  I  traced  by  the  ghastly  tokt-ii  of  dead  men  the 
fitful  lino  of  flight.  It  was  like  a  long  string  with  knots 
in  it;  the  string  formed  of  single  corpses,  the  knots,  of 
clusters  of  dead,  where,  as  it  seemed,  little  groups  had 
gatheied  to  make  a  hopeless,  galla:;t  stand,  and  sc)  died 
fighting." 
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WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  WORN-OUT  PARSONS. 
Dr.  Jessopp  discusses  what  should  be  done  with  the  su- 
perannuated parson,  and  makes  the  suggestion  that  every 
clergyman  should  be  compelled  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  of 
his  income  as  provision  against  old  age  when  he  becomes 
incapacitated  for  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties.  He 
would  levy  the  ten  per  cent.,  not  on  the  clergyman,  but 
on  those  who  pay  the  clergyman,  so  that  no  clergyman 
would  ever  draw  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  his  nominal 
salary.  This  money  would  be  put  to  his  credit  as  a  pre- 
mium upon  the  policy  of  insurance  standing  in  his  name, 
while  the  sum  would  go  on  increasing  at  compound  in- 
terest. On  retiring  from  the  profession  he  could  with- 
draw his  money,  but  would  there  and  then  become  ineligi- 
ble for  resuming  holy  orders.  Dr.  Jessopp  says  that  the 
time  has  now  come  for  some  decisive  step  to  be  taken  in 
this  matter,  and  he  puts  forward  his  scheme  as  the  result 
of  much  practical  thinking  upon  the  subject. 

FERDINAND   LASSALLE. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Kennard  gives  an  account  of  Ferdinand 
Lassalle,  the  brilliant  and  handsome  Hebrew  who  half 
■converted  Bismarck  to  socialism,  and  who  forms  the 
central  figure  in  Mr.  George  Meredith's  Tragic  Comedians. 
Lassalle's  idea  was  that  the  state  should  be  the  organiza- 
tion in  which  the  whole  virtue  of  man  should  realize  it- 
self. Mrs.  Kennard  quotes  some  passages  from  Bismarck's 
speeches  when  he  was  under  the  influence  of  Lassalle, 
which  may  be  recalled  with  advantage  to-day : — 

"  People  talk  about  State  Socialism  (he  said  on  one  occa- 
sion) as  if  such  things  were  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  phrase. 
State  Socialism  will  have  its  day,  and  he  who  takes  it  up 
will  assuredly  be  the  man  at  the  wheel.  It  is  the  outcome 
of  an  urgent  necessity ;  we  must  find  some  means  of  re- 
lieving the  indebted  poor  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and 
not  in  the  form  of  alms. 

"  Contentment  among  the  disinherited  classes  (he  says 
on  another  occasion)  would  not  be  dearly  purchased  by 
an  enormous  sum.  They  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  state  is  of  some  use,  but  that  it  does  not  only 
take,  but  gives  as  well.  ...  If  the  result  enables  us  to 
secure  the  future  of  our  operatives,  uncertainty  respect- 
ing which  is  the  chief  cause  of  their  hatred  to  the  state, 
the  money  wiU  be  well  invested,  for  by  spending  it  thus 
we  may  avert  a  social  revolution,  which  may  break  out 
fifty  years  hence,  or  ten,  and  which,  however  short  a  time 
it  lasts,  will  assuredly  swallow  up  infinitely  larger  stuns 
than  those  we  now  propose  to  spend." 

MOHAMMED  AND   WOMAN. 

The  Hon. Mr.  Justice  Ameer  Ali,  in  an  article  on  "The 
Real  Status  of  Woman  in  Islam,"  eulogizes  Mohammed  for 
the  work  which  he  did  in  raising  the  status  of  the  sex.  So 
far  from  degrading  woman,  he  did  much  more  for  her  than 
many  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  many 
of  whom  wrote  and  spoke  habitually  of  women  in  terms 
which  constitute  a  black  and  abiding  stigma  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  In  India,  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  Mohammedans  are  monogamists,  and 
in  Persia  ninety-eight  per  cent.  Mr.  Justice  Ameer  Ali 
writes  vigorously,  and  makes  out  a  very  good  case  for  the 
Arabian  prophet.  It  is  a  good  sign  of  the  times  that  the 
founders  of  religious  systems  are  being  tested  by  the  extent 
which  they  have  helped  to  emancipate  woman.  He  says: 
•'The  teacher  who,  in  an  age  when  no  country,  no  system, 
no  community  gave  any  right  to  woman,  maiden  or  mar- 
ried, mother  or  wife — who,  in  a  country  where  the  birth  of 
a  daughter  was  considered  a  calamity,  secured  to  the  sex 
rights  which  are  only  unwillingly  and  under  pressure  being 
conceded  to  them  by  the  civilized  nations  in  the  nineteenth 


century — deserves  the  gratitude  of  humanity.  If  Moham- 
med had  done  nothing  more,  his  claim  to  be  a  benefactor 
of  mankind  would  have  been  indisputable.  Even  under 
the  laws  as  they  stand  at  present  in  the  pages  of  the  legists, 
the  legal  position  of  Moslem  females  may  be  said  to  compai'e 
favorably  with  that  of  European  women." 

A  REFORM  BILL  FOR  THE   NEW   FOREST. 

Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Last 
Bit  of  Woodland,"  once  more  pursues  with  tomahawk 
and  scalping-kuife  the  luckless  Mr.  Lascelles  of  the  New 
Forest  of  England.  He  has  got  a  complete  reform  bill  in 
six  heads.  First,  he  would  promptly  forbid  auy  cutting 
or  meddling  with  the  old  woods  of  the  New  Forest,  no 
thiitning  on  any  account,  no  planting,  no  nothing,  except 
the  unrestricted  growth  by  natural  law.  Secondly,  the 
expenses  of  the  Forest  should  be  mercilessly  cut  down. 
Thirdly,  the  mischievous  privileges  of  the  Crown  with  re- 
gard to  shooting,  should  be  done  away  with.  Fourthly, 
the  larger  fuel  rights  should  be  bought  up  and  the  smaller 
ones  left.  Fifthly,  the  recent  plantations,  which  have 
been  much  neglected,  should  be  carefuly  attended  to;  and 
sixthly,  the  New  Forest  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Board  of  Works.  There  are  4600  acres  of  old  wood  in  the 
Forest,  which  Mr.  Herbert  regards  as  one  of  England's 
most  precious  heritages,  upon  which  he  would  not  allow 
Mr.  Lascelles  or  any  one  else  to  lay  a  finger. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Prof.  Geffcken  writes  on  "Compulsory  Insurance  in 
Germany,  and  M.  J. J.  Jusserand,  in  a  paper  entitled  "A 
French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second, " 
quotes  from  the  correspondence  of  Count  de  Comiuges. 
Lord  Brassey  sets  forth  his  view  of  Imperial  Federation 
from  the  English  point  of  view,  in  an  article  which  does 
not  shine  in  comparison  with  Mr.  Carnegie's,  with  which 
it  is  bracketed. 

THE  NEW  REVIEW. 
The  New  Review  is  a  better  number  than  usual. 

M.    JULES   SIMON   ON  WOMAN'S  WORK. 

Writing  on  "Women  and  Work,"  M.Jules  Simon  de- 
clares that  if  the  factory  laws  are  not  strengthened  "  the 
religious  feeling,  transmitted  and  kept  up  by  women,  is 
destined  to  diminish  year  by  year,  and  finally  disappear. 
What  we  ask  is  a  very  simple  reform  in  factory  regula- 
tions which  would  permit  a  woman  to  clean  her  modest 
room,  to  make  the  beds,  to  prepare  the  dinner,  to  attend 
to  the  clothes,  to  see  her  children  in  broad  daylight,  to 
assure  herself  of  the  progress  of  their  education,  and,  by 
her  mere  presence,  prepare  their  hearts  to  love  goodness. 
To  ask  this  is  to  ask  society  to  pi'otect  itself  against  the 
greatest  danger  it  has  incurred  for  many  centuries. " 

"The  mother  of  a  family  can  do  in  an  hour  as  much 
work  as  a  servant  would  do  in  a  day.  The  money  value 
of  that  work,  estimated  according  to  the  method  of  le 
Play,  is  higher  than  the  factory  wages.  The  family  would 
thus  be  better  off  by  tliis  deduction  of  an  hour  from  the 
day's  pay." 

"At  Elberfeld,  the  wives  of  the  manufacturers  have  es- 
tablished an  interesting  institution.  Each  of  them  takes 
a  factory  girl  for  a  year  and  teaches  her  the  work  of  a 
servant.  These  poor  girls  knew  how  to  join  on,  to  card, 
to  comb,  but  could  not  light  a  fire  or  thread  a  needle. 
Now  they  can  marry.  Having  learned  how  to  be  servants, 
they  have  learned  how  to  manage  a  house.  Bef  oi-e  a  young 
girl  thinks  of  marriage  she  must  pass  through  this  cours-3 
of  instruction,  this  voluntary  service,  for  a  year." 
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SIR  MORELL  MACKENZIE   ON  TRAINING. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  sensible  paper  on  training,  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie  gives  the  following  dietary  scale  of  the 
Oxford  crew  when  training  for  the  boat  race; — 

"On  getting  up  at  7.15  a.m.,  they  take  a  biscuit  and 
glass  of  milk,  then  they  go  for  a  gentle  walk  for  a  mile. 
Breakfast,  at  8.30,  consists  of  tea  or  cocoa  (two  cups  at 
the  mo.st),  sole  or  some  other  kind  of  fish,  chop,  with  a 
poached  egg  on  it,  and  some  green  food.  No  marmalade 
(for  which  Oxfoi-d  men,  unless  they  are  much  belied,  have 
a  weakness)  is  allowed  till  two  weeks  before  the  race.  At 
luncheon  they  have  cold  meat  with  one  glass  of  beer.  At 
dinner,  the  menu  includes  fish,  chicken,  turkey,  or  joint 
(always  some  kind  of  fresh  meat),  milk  pudding,  and 
stewed  fruit  (rhubarb  by  preference) ;  two  glasses  of  beer 
ai-e  allowed,  and  after  dinner  one  orange  and  a  glass  of 
port  may  be  taken.  At  10  p.m.  they  go  to  bed.  This 
seems  to  me  a  very  sensible  dietary,  with  plenty  of 
nmscle-forniing  elements  in  it,  but  not  too  carnivorous." 

THE  DECADENCE  OP  AMERICA. 

In  a  doleful  article  on  "  Literature  in  the  United  States," 
Mr.  Lathrop  thus  laments  the  decadence  of  our  country : — 

"  Dishonesty  crops  out  in  all  parts  of  our  system ;  in  the 
worship  of  mere  crafty  'smartness'  dissociated  from  prin- 
ciple, whether  in  business  or  in  political  life ;  in  the  buying 
and  selling  of  elections,  openly  defended  by  rich  and  in- 
telligent representative  men ;  in  the  recognized  purchase 
of  legislators  by  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  cynical  indif- 
ference of  the  people  to  this  kind  of  barter ;  and  in  the 
abject,  humiliating  dependence  of  our  politics  on  foreigTi 
agitation.  Still  greater  ills  of  violent  disorder  await  us 
in  the  immediate  future." 

FRENCH  HYPOCRISY. 

"A  Frenchman,"  who  for  obvious  reasons  does  not  sign 
his  name,  gives  a  very  savage  desci'iption  of  French 
manners  and  morals.     He  says: 

"  Every  Frenchman  considers  a  woman  fair  game,  which 
he  has  a  right  to  pursue  at  his  risk  and  peril  whenever 
opportunity  is  favorable,  merely  taking  care  to  act  with 
prudence.  This  is  what  is  called  being  'gallant. '  Such 
is  the  state  of  the  public  conscience  in  this  matter  that 
whenever  there  is  any  talk  in  France  of  a  bastardy  law, 
compelling  the  father  to  contribute  towards  the  supj^ort 
of  his  illegitimate  children,  a  formidable  and  almost  unan- 
imous opposition  is  raised  by  public  opinion.  This  is  the 
case  of  special  hypocrisy — sentimental  hypocrisy." 

"  As  to  the  more  serious  aspects  of  life,  France  is  one  of 
the  most  illiberal  of  countries  in  everything  relating  to 
the  civil  status  of  women.  They  enjoy  none  of  the  polit- 
ical rights  accorded  to  them  by  English  law.  Their  sub- 
orcUnation  in  the  marriage  state  is  complete,  including 
their  deiHjndence  in  money  mattei-s,  even  in  regard  to 
their  own  property." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Lady  Lindsay  gossip*  about  swallows  and  sparrows. 
Miss  C.  Black  describes  how  women  woi'kers  are  I'obbed 
by  fines  and  deductions,  and  Mr.  Schulz  Wilson  writes  an 
account  of  Korner,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  occurs 
September  21,  18!)1. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  most  important  paper  in  the  National  Review  is 
by  Mr.  Charles  Lowe,  late  correspondent  for  the  London 
Times  in  Berlin,  on  "The  New  Emperor  and  His  Chan 
ccllor."    Thei-e  is  nothing  very  much  that  is  new  in  it,  but 
il  pieces  togethc-i-  many   tilings   which  ui'c  interesting  and 


helpful  to  a  due  understanding  of  the  situation.  Every 
one  must  devoutly  wish  that  Chancellor  Caprivi  was  right 
when  he  said  some  time  ago:  "Gentlemen,  we  have 
very  dull  times  ahead  of  us."  But  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  calculate  on  immunity  from  exciting  sen- 
sations when  such  a  born  sensationalist  as  Wilham  the 
Second  is  on  the  GeiTnaii  throne. 

LADY   PAGET   AND   VIVISECTION. 

Lady  Paget,  who  last  j-ear  excited  so  much  interest  by 
calling  attention  to  Count  Mattel's  remedies,  breaks  c> 
lance  in  defence  of  the  anti-Vivisectionists  Her  articl  • 
is  written  with  intense  feeling,  and  with  a  wholehearted 
adherence  to  the  ijractices  of  many  of  our  latter- day 
doctore.      Here  is  a  passage  which  is  well  worth  quoting  — 

"  I  wonder  no  more  at  the  terror  of  the  poor  when  the 
dreaded  place  is  named,  for  they  are  not  looked  upon  as 
patients  to  be  cured,  but  as  material  to  be  experimen- 
talized upon.  'The  material'  is  the  accepted  word  for  pa- 
tients in  many  hospitals  abroad.  (I  cannot  speak  of  Eng- 
land in  this  respect,  as  I  have  no  experience. )  I  should  like 
to  tell  one  story  as  illustration.  A  friend  of  mine  sent 
his  keeper's  little  daughter  to  the  hospital.  It  became 
necessary  to  insert  a  canula  into  her  throat,  which  the 
professor  did  without  giving  her  much  pain.  After  this, 
however,  he  i-eturned  once  or  twdce  a  day,  with  a  troop 
of  students,  whom  he  allowed  to  puU  out  and  insert  the 
canula  at  their  pleasure.  The  poor  child  entreated  wit'i 
tears  the  professor  to  do  it  himself ;  but  he  said :  '  The 
students  must  leam!'  The  child's  father,  who  could  not 
bear  to  see  his  daughter's  sufferings,  asked  my  friend  to 
write  to  the  professor  begging  him  to  perform  the  slight 
operation  himself  for  the  days  that  it  w-as  necessary.  My 
friend  did  so,  asking  at  the  same  time  how  much  he  would 
take  to  do  this.     The  answer  was  'A  fortune.' 

"  When  one  hears  and  sees  things  like  these,  one  must 
agree  with  the  late  Sir  William  Fergusson,  who  told  a 
lady  (in  whose  handwriting  I  have  it)  that  'the  permis- 
sion to  practice  vivisection  would  tend  to  rear  a  nation  of 
young  devils.'  He  told  the  same  lady  that  vivisection 
was  useless,  that  he  bitterly  regrettetl  ever  having  prac- 
ticed it,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  put  down  by  act  of 
parliament. " 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bulman,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Fittest  Not 
Luckiest:  Which  Survives?"  takes  exception  to  the  ortho- 
dox Darwinian  hypothesis  that  it  is  the  fittest  that  comes 
out  the  winner  in  the  stiiiggle  for  existence.  He  main- 
tains that  it  has  not  been  jjroved  that  the  question  of  sur- 
vival is  decided  by  slight  individual  iliffei-ences.  It  is 
governed  much  more  by  accident. 

A  PLEA  FOR  FREE  LAW. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  Revieiv  is  G. 
Acton  Lomax's  Scheme  for  providing  the  civilized  world 
with  its  law  free  of  cost.  There  is  something  amiable  and 
attractive  in  the  mild  optimism  in  the  mind  of  the  man 
wlio  could  write  the  following  sentences :  — 

"Three  priinary  desiderata,  then,  nmst  be  satisfied  by 
any  scheme,  in  order  that  it  may  be  etticient:  (1)  The 
transference  of  the  pajnnent  of  fees  fix)m  the  individual 
to  the  stat«.  (2)  A  fair  assignment  of  work  to  each  and 
every  member  of  the  Bar.  (.S)  A  provision  against  frivo 
lou.-i  or  malicious  i)rosecution. 

"Those  advantages  might  be  obtaine<l,  and  at  the  same 
time  all  the  luHvssary  .safeguartls  secunxl,  in  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  Colleges  or  Departments  ' 

Mr.  Lomax  proposes  that,  as  succession  duties  are  levied 
Narying  from  '?  to  10  per  cent.,  so  the  cost  of  this  system 
t)f  free  law  might  be  met  by  levj'ing  a  similar  percentage 
on  money  or  property  recovere.l  on  his  suggested  scheme. 
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A  Court  of  Censorship  also  is  to  be  empowered  to  iuflict  a 
fine  on  any  unfounded,  voxatioiis,  or  malic-ions  claims. 

Mr.  H.D.Traill,  who  surely  must  be  the  son  of  a  duke, 
if  we  may  judge  from  his  lordly  contempt  for  the  bour- 
geoisie, writes  some  nonsense  about  English  County 
Councillors,  which  has  no  other  basis  than  the  protest 
made  by  the  London  Council  against  scandalous  indecencies 
on  the  stage  and  on  hoardings  in  the  sti'eet. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Kebbel  writes  pleasantly  upon  "  Partridge 
Shooting  in  September,"  and  an  anonymous  Unionist  de- 
fends Mr.  Balfour's  Irish  Local  ^^overnment  scheme  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  disguising  of  the  fact  that,  at  a 
critical  time  such  as  the  present,  the  first  duty  of  a  Con- 
servative ministry  is  to  be  popular. 

THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW. 

In  the  Homiletic  Revieiv  for  September,  Dr.  "William 
Hayes  "Ward,  the  editor  of  the  Independent,  speaks  with 
much  dignity  and  good  sense  on. "The  Religious  Paper 
iuid  the  Ministry." 

"  The  minister  has  a  right,  also,  to  demand  of  his  religious 
paper,  whether  denominational  or  general,  that  it  shall 
provide  him  with  abundant  means  to  form  his  own  C'>n- 
clusions  on  all  important  questions,  religious  or  ecclesi- 
astical, that  come  before  him  as  a  teacher  of  religion. 
That  means  that  his  paper  must  above  all  things  not  ex- 
clude discussions  on  matters  discussed  in  his  denomina- 
tion. The  paper  is  not  intended  to  suppress,  but  to  promote 
discussion,  with  the  understanding  that  the  truth  will  gain 
thereby,  and  that  Ti-uth  is  no  Eastern  baby  that  must  be 
bound  so  tightly  that  she  cannot  brush  off  a  fly,  but  is  a 
sturdy  youth  whom  much  exercise  and  some  buffeting 
will  not  injure." 

"  The  somewhat  natural  tendency  of  a  religious  paper, 
not  merely  tr.  argue,  but  to  ilictate  and  exclude,  is  one 
against  which  the  ministers  should  be  on  their  guard.  On 
the  debated  denominational  questions  there  is  no  special 
presumption  that  the  newspaper  will  be  right.  If  it  is  a 
matter  involved  in  that  progress  of  theology,  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  always  be  going  on,  and  which  must  be 
going  on  if  we  reverently  search  the  Scriptures,  the  pre- 
sumption in  fact  is  that  the  paper,  edited  by  old  men,  will 
be  on  the  conservative  side,  and  therefore  probably  wrong. 
In  this  presumption  theology  does  not  differ  from  science. 
The  elder  Agassiz  would  never  accept  Evolution,  even 
after  his  own  son  and  all  the  other  young  biologists  had 
adopted  it.'" 

Dr.  "Ward  expresses  his  profound  conviction  that  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture  is  the  essential  problem  in  the  mod- 
ern religious  movement,  and  that  Eschatology  is  merely 
an  "edtly." 

The  symposium  " On  "What  Line  May  All  the  Enemies 
of  the  Saloon  Unitedly  do  Battle?"  brings  to  the  fore 
only  two  spf-cimens  of  "Enemies,"  Edward  Everett  Hale 
and  Hcrrick  Johnson.  Dr.  Hale  opens  with  an  elaborate 
parable  in  which  the  saloon  evil  figures  as  a  rapacious 
eagle  which  devours  by  wholesale  the  progeny  of  two 
several  conununities  of  cats  and  dogs,  in  whose  negotia- 
tions for  conunon  defence  we  are  to  see  the  wished-for 
co-operation  of  prohibitionists  and  high-license  advocates. 

THE  CENTURY. 

The  Century  distinguishes  itself  again  in  its  September 
number  by  the  dignity  of  its  make-up  and  the  interest  of 
its  carefully  written  papers.  In  our  department  devoted  to 
leading  articles  appear  reviews  of  "  The  Government  of 
Cities  in  the  Uuited States," by  Seth  Low;  "The  Distribu- 
tion of  Ability  in  "the  United  States,"  by  Henry  Cabot 


Lodge;  "The  Possibility  of  Mechanical  Flight,"  by  S.P. 
Langley. 

The  ojieniug  paper  is  one  of  Mr.  George  Kennan's  de- 
scriptive articles — "A  "Winter  Journey  through  Siberia." 
It  should  effectually  persuade  any  one  intending  to  "  do  " 
Siberia  to  wait  at  least  until  the  sunmicr.  Mr.  Keiman 
does  not  find,  on  this  journey,  the  hardships  and  cruelties 
in  the  prisons  of  political  exiles  so  i)itiable  as  in  some  of 
his  former  visits  to  Tomsk  and  Irkutsk,  and  the  mines. 

It  cei'tainly  does  not  seem  to  be  the  finest  and  most 
manly  loyalty  that  finds  its  vent  in  such  bitter  recrimina- 
tions and  mutual  malignings  as  the  war-prison  discussion 
has  come  to.  The  Century  publishes  an  article  on  the 
horrors  of  Andersonville ;  Southern  pride  is  touched,  and 
Dr. Wyeth  appears  in  "Cold  Cheer  at  Camp  Morton,"  the 
Federal  prison  camp,  setting  forth  that  the  same  priva- 
tions and  cruelties  obtained  there.  The  G.  A.  R.  slashes 
back  this  month  through  Mr.Holloway,  who  handles  Dr. 
"Wyeth  quite  viciously,  and  then  tlie  latter  has  his  "  Re- 
joinder." Truly  one  would  think  both  Northerner  and 
Southerner  would  be  glad  to  keep  these  loathsome  skele- 
tons in  their  respective  closets.  Frank  Dempster  Sher- 
man has  an  appreciative  paper  on  "The  Poems  of  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich."  A  portrait  of  Mr.Aldi-icli  forms  the 
frontispiece  of  the  number.  The  criticism,  in  Mr.  Sher- 
man's estimate,  falls  on  the  inaccurate  rhymes  which  Mr.. 
Aldrich  has  been  known  to  he  guilty  of,  and  of  whiclt 
some  palpable  instances  are  given.  "  But,"  says  Mr.  Sher- 
man, "these  ai'e  slight  defects.  .  .  .  The  art  and  beauty  of 
Mr.  Aldi'ich's  verse  are  great  enough  to  make  it  last. 
These  are  imperishable  qualities,  and,  being  imperishable, 
shall  keep  his  name  in  remembrance  as  one  of  the  rarest 
lyric  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

A  very  readable  article  is  E.  "W.  Howe's  facetious  consid- 
eration of  "Country  Newspapers."  He  says:  "There  are 
four  classes  of  men  who  usually  own  country  papers — 1. 
Farmers'  sons  who  think  they  are  a  little  too  good  for 
fanning,  and  not  quite  good  enough  to  do  notliing.  2. 
School  teachers.  3.  Lawyers  who  have  made  a  failure  of 
the  law.  4.  Professional  piintei's  who  have  woi'ked  their 
way.  In  nearly  every  case  the  best  country  papers  are; 
conducted  by  the  latter  class." 

There. is  a  chapter  on  "Italian  Old  Masters"  by  "W.  J. 
Stillman.  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  finds  a  "Painters' 
Paradise  "  on  the  banks  of  the  E'tang  de  Berre,  in  the  pic- 
turesque old  Provenq'al  city  of  Martigues.  The  inevitable 
California  paper  is  quite  entertaining — "To  California  in 
1849  Through  Mexico,"  by  A.  C.  Fen-is.  There  is  no  get- 
ting out  of  it,  the  ending  up  of  Mr.  Stockton's  serial, 
"The  Squirrel  Inn,"  falls  very  flat.  Edward  Eggleston 
continues  "The  Faith  Doctor,"  and  short  stories  appear 
from  the  pens  of  Matt  Crim  and  Le  Roy  Armstrong. 


HARPER'S. 

Harper''s  for  September  is  a  charming  volume.  The 
paper  on  "  Germany,  France,  and  General  European  Pol- 
itics," from  the  pen  of  Mr.  De  Blowitz,  is  treated  at  more 
length  elsewhere. 

Richard  "Wheatley  contributes  an  adequate  sketch  of 
"The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,"  whose  historj' 
he  declares  "  is  the  key  to  the  history  of  the  United  States. "' 
"The collective  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  the  real  source  of  much  beneficent  legislation 
affecting  commercial  and  social  interests.  "Within  the 
past  four  years  it  has  been  influential  in  the  enactment, 
or  in  reconmiending  the  enactment,  of  laws,  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  commercial  and  shipping  interests  of  the 
country — such  as  the  construction  of  harbors  of  refuge; 
trial  of  the  Bounty  Act,  removing  the  limit  of  time  in  which 
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a  master  calling  for  orders  for  his  V(*ssel  i.  required  to 
name  his  destination;  disinfection  of  rags  at  foreign  ports; 
protests  and  appeals  against  duty  exactions;  reform  of 
the  customs  service;  location  of  customs  buildings;  sim- 
plification of  laws  for  tne  collection  of  revenue;  storage 
in  bonded  warehouses;  specific  tai'iff  duties  wherever  pos- 
sible ;  and  against  compulsory  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar." 

In  state  legislation  and  in  international  affairs,  too, 
the  Chamber  of  C'ouimeice  exerts  a  powerful  and  recog- 
nized influence. 

Frederick  Boyle  writes  on  "Chinese  Secret  Societies," 
which  he  considers  fonn  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  the 
safety  of  Eiu-opeans  and  European  institutions  in  Celestial 
territory.  From  the  nature  of  the  subject,  not  much  of 
the  organization  and  work  of  the  societies  can  be  known; 
the  general  baas  of  their  existence  is  opposition  to  the 
reigning  Tartar  dynasty. 

This  number  of  the  magazine  is  enriched  with  Mr. 
Abbey's  illustrations  of  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing," 
■with  the  customary  running  comment  by  Andrew  Lang. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  both  text  and  illustrations 
are  a  rare  treat. 

A  second  literary  feature  is  the  first  instalment  of 
Dickens's  letters  to  Wilkie  Collins,  edited  by  Laurence 
Huttou.  These  few  familiar  notes  give  a  better  and  truer 
idea  of  the  man  Dickens  than  might  be  afforded  by  a  quarto 
volume  of  biograjihical  aualj'sis. 

Mr.  Bcsa lit  discourses  again,  this  month,  of  Plantagenet 
London.  Montgomery  Schuj'ler  gives  some  more  "  Glimpses 
of  Western  Architecture,"  and  Mr.  I)u  Maurier,  in  Part 
IV.  of  his  novel,  "Peter  Ibbetson,"  i-eaches  the  catas- 
trophe— the  young  hero  murdering  his  uncle  iu  a  fit  of 
righteous  indignation. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

The  principal  and  opening  paper  of  the  September 
C/iffM^CMK/iKOi  is  "Russia  and  the  Russians,"  by  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Corson,  who  manages  to  get  over  a  good  deal  of  ground 
iu  the  short  spac-e — for  such  a  subject — of  half  a  dozen 
pages  allotted  to  her.  She  shows  how  closely  the  history 
and  present  significance  of  Russian  nationality  is  wedded 
to  the  union  of  (.'liurch  and  State. 

The  literary  feature  of  the  number  is  a  novelette  entitled 
"That  Angelic  Woman,"  by  James  M.  Ludlow,  who,  in- 
stead of  a  sixth  century  "King  of  Tyre,"  has  this  time 
taken  for  a  hero  the  pampered  son  of  a  New  York 
nunvean  riche,  a  Wall  Street  goldbug,  who  passes 
through  a  course  of  evolution  in  his  love  affairs  which  is, 
we  fear,  eminently  uncharacteristic  of  his  species. 

In  "Modern  Methods  of  Social  Reform,"  l)y  which  he 
means,  "the  reform  not  of  men  and  women,  nor  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  conditions,  but  of  social  relations  as 
they  exist  in  the  American  life  of  to  day,"  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbot  gives  some  fervent  words  of  encouragement  to 
Anthony  Comstock  in  his  ill  apin-eciatal  t;attle  again.st 
the  traffic  iu  unnameable  literature.  The  Church  Tem- 
perance Society,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  Divorce  Reform  League  of  New  England, 
are  doing  fine  work  along  their  resjx?ctive  lines. 

J.  Howard  Core,  Ph.  D. ,  writing  of  "  The  United  States  as 
a  Publisher  of  Scientific  Books,"  shows  that,  while  the 
exceeding  generosity  of  the  governnn'iitas  a  publisher  has 
given  a  real  and  beneficial  stimulus  to  th(>  ])roduction  of 
scientific-  essays,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  evil  re- 
sulting from  the  laxnessof  requir(>ments.  "It  is  injurious 
in  that  it  thrives  under  a  slack  censorship;  no  one  feels  a 
deep  monetary  interest  in  the  matter  of  printing ;  a  sub- 
mitted tojiic  is  accepted;  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a 
modest  octavo  is  approved,  the  size  swells  to  a  (juarto 


with  manj-  illustrations,  with  nothing  to  Serve  as  a  check 
except  a  fear  that  the  appropriation  may  not  hold  out, 
and  a  place  on  the  deficiency  bill  may  be  uncertain  It 
is  also  hurtful  since  it  permits  a  diffusive  style, — iu  fact, 
it  fosters  it." 

An  interesting  pafjor  is  the  history  of  "  The  Old  National 
Road,"  the  celebrated  turnpike  that,  starting  from  Balti- 
more, crossed  the  mountains  about  on  the  line  of  the 
march  which  letl  to  "Braddock's  Defeat,"  and  was  event- 
ually continued  to  the  Mississippi.  Thi^  road,  begun  in 
1806,  was  the  precursor  of  and  afterwards  the  defeated 
rival  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad..  It  received  its 
regular  api)roi)ri<ations  from  Congress,  anti  cost  in  all 
§6,000,000.  "In  1837  the  govermnent  started  fa.st  mails 
over  the  road.  Broad-tired  Conestoga  wagons,  curved  like 
Spanish  galleons,  bore  loads  of  -ight  thousand  pounds  each, 
and  followed  one  another  so  closely  that  fifty-two  eight 
hoi'se  teams  wei-e  reijorted  in  sight  at  one  time ;  immense 
droves  of  cattle  tinidgetl  slowly  eastward;  while  the  stages 
swept  past,  making,  on  some  parts  of  thi>  ruad,  nineteen 
miles  in  two  hours." 


SCRIBNER'S. 

The  fifth  article  of  the  series  on  ocean  steamships  is 
entitled  "Steamship  Lines  of  th?  World,"  and  is  wi-itten 
by  Lieutenaut  Ridgely  Hunt,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
The  subject  is  not,  as  one  might  suppose,  a  history  or  de- 
scription of  the  steamship  com2ianies  of  the  world,  but  is  an 
account  of  the  various  ocean  routes,  which  are  four  main 
routes  togethei-  with  their  subsidiary  feeders.  In  a  sort 
of  guide-book  fashion,  the  author  takes  his  reader  on  au 
imaginary  trip  around  the  world — from  England  through 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  aud  the  Suez  Canai  to  Yokohama, 
and  thence  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  aud  l)y  way  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  tip  the  Atlantic  to  New  York.  He 
concludes  by  stating  that  any  one  with  ^•.^OOO  to  spare 
and  a  year  of  leisure  can  make  stich  a  trij)  in  reality. 

The  Scrib^cr's  series  on  the  subject  of  "American 
Homes  "  suggestetl  to  John  R.  Spears  the  idea  of  describ- 
ing some  types  of  American  homes  not  mentioned  in  the 
former  series — those  of  frontier  settlers  aud  half-ci\ilized 
people — and  so  he  has  pictured  some  very  tpieer  places, 
dug-outs,  sod  houses,  snow  houses,  stone  huts,  teepees,  etc. 

Under  the  title  of  "  The  City  of  the  Sacred  Bo- Tree. " 
James  Ricalton  relates  the  history  of  ancient  Annradha  • 
pura,  over  whose  ruins  there  stands  at  present  a  village 
beariug  the  sjuno  name  and  guarded  by  the  old  Bo-tree 
which  grew  up  from  a  twig  plauted  2130  years  ago,  and 
which  is  to  all  faithful  Buddhists  an  object  of  reverent 
adoration.  This  twig  was  plucketi  from  a  tree  which,  it 
was  sui)pos<Ml,  siieltered  Gautama  Buddha  when  he  first 
attainetl  Nirvjiua. 

Andrew  Lang's  "  Adventures  among  Books  "  may  not 
be  thrillingly  adventurous,  but  they  furnish  him  with 
material  for  some  pleasjmt  chat  about  tiie  Ixjoks  which 
have  exerte<l  a  formative  influence  upon  him.  He  tells 
how  he  learned  to  read  by  spelling  out  the  story  of  Cock 
Robin;  how  from  fairy  tales  he  plunged  into  Shakespeare; 
how  when  he  read  "  Pickwick  PajK'i-s"  he  became  an  apos- 
tate from  all  systematic  study,  and  for  years  revelled  in 
fiction,  devouring  all  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon ; 
how  in  reading  Homer  he  was  tmconsciously  won  back  to 
study ;  how  lie  fii-st  felt  the  magic  of  style  iu  reading 
from  Tennyson's  "  Idyls  -of  the  King."  All  this  and  much 
more  this  professional  reader  of  books  tells  iu  his  ever 
pleasant  way. 

Alice  Morse  Earle  relates  her  exjieriences  in  hunting 
down  old  china  in  New  England,  and  gives  the  uninitiated 
some  insight  into  the  misadventures,  disappointment"*,  re- 
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Tauffs,  and  failures  which  must  be  endured  as  becometh  a 
hunter  of  old  china. 

Felix  Moscheles  writes  entertainingly  of  Asolo,  "  Brown- 
ing's Asolo,"  and  has  greatly  added  to  the  interest  of  his 
article  by  the  illustrations  whirli  he  has  made  for  it.  He 
has  added  little  to  the  public  knowledge  concerning  the 
poet,  but  has  made  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  town  and 
liouse  in  which  Brov\^iiug  composed  his  last  work,  the 
"Asolando."  A  strange  little  shut-in  house,  and  not  at 
all  such  as  would  seem  to  quicken  a  poet's  vision,  is  the 
house  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote. 

Professor  Royce's  article  on  "  Present  Ideals  of  Ameri- 
can University  Life "  is  more  extensively  noticed  else- 
where. Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne's 
story  of  "  The  Wrecker  "  is  continued, and  two  short  stories, 
^'Run  to  Seed,"  by  Nelson  Page,  and  "Captain  Joe  and 
Jamie,"  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  complete  the  list  of 
■contents  of  Scribner''s  for  September. 


ANDOVER  REVIEW. 

The  September  number  of  this  magazine  opens  with  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Criticism  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cisni,"  by  Rev.  Stewart  Means.  This  fir.st  article  is  on 
"Criticism,"  and  is  a  clear,  coherent  history  of  Biblical 
criticism.  What  is  now  called  the  " higher  "  or  " new  " 
criticism  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  history  is  discovered 
to  be  not  at  all  new,  but  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a 
movement  which  began  at  least  as  early  as  the  German 
Reformation.  Mr.  Means  earnestly  and  eloquently  defends 
this  modern  phase  of  research  from  the  charge  of  being 
"destructive,"  and  points  out  that  what  it  is  destroying  is 
only  the  rank  foreign  growth  of  centuries  which  has  closed 
iu  upon  and  smothered  the  true  inner  light.  This  criti- 
<?ism  seeks.,  by  the  same  methods  which  have  been  applied 
to  the  study  of  any  classic  literature  or  system  of  thought, 
to  arrive  at  the  true  meaning  of  Christianity  and  to  estab- 
lish a  reasonable  Biblical  Theology  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  our  own  age,  as  was  the  Protestantism  of  the  1.5th  cen- 
tury to  Germany  and  its  needs. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  LIFE. 

By  an  examination  into  Hartmann's  morbid,  helpless, 
liopeless  philosophy  of  life.  Rev.  Chauncey  B.  Brewster 
shows  how  this  philosophy  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet 
and  issued  its  challenge  to  life.  While  Hartmann's  de- 
tailed system  of  philosophy  presents  many  open  fallacies 
and  fantastic  theories,  such  as  plain  common  sense  can 
but  laugh  at,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  its  sjiirit  has 
interpenetrated  all  our  modem  thought  and  widely  diffused 
itself.  The  imperative  question  is,  How  shall  we  resist  its 
tendencies'?  Cei'tainly,  not  by  easy-going  optimism;  a 
philosophy  based  on  this  must  inevitably  produce  a  reac- 
tion. Nor  is  Meliorism,  which  makes  Will  the  foe  of 
misery,  adequate;  for  the  adoption  of  this  system  must 
depend  on  the  individual  temperament.  Of  late,  men  have 
sought  the  cure  in  political  and  socialistic  expedients ;  but 
suppose  that  their  far-off  visions  should  some  day  materi- 
alize and  the  human  race  be  as  they  predict,  there  would 
still  remain  "those  deepest  and  darkest  facts  that  con- 
front and  appall  humanity — for  example,  sin  and  death." 
Utilitarianism,  Hedonism,  or  any  other  system  which 
makes  happiness  supreme,  whether  of  the  individual  or  the 
collectivity,  must  prove  inadequate. 

The  solution  must  be  found  in  the  moral  life,  with  moral 
ends,  to  which  pain  and  pleasure  alike  are  means,  and 
which  thereby  implies  a  moi-al  order.  Behind  the  doing 
is  the  being,  capable  of  growth  and  effort,  striving  after 
the  better  in  calm  confidence  of  an  existing  best,  and  hop- 
ing that  it  may  ultimately  realize  that  ideally  best. 


SOCIOLOGY   AND  THEOLOGY. 

Dr.  Malcolm  McG.  Dana,  in  an  article  entitled  "  A  New 
Chair,"  enters  a  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of 
social  science  in  our  theological  seminaries,  and  sustains 
the  reasonableness  of  his  demand  by  arguments  from  l)oth 
the  material  and  spiritual  side.  Sociology  is  the  supreme 
science  of  the  times,  for  it  deals  with  the  most  vital 
questions  concerning  the  race,  questions  which  have  never 
cried  so  loudly  for  solution  as  they  do  now.  It  has  been 
charged,  often  too  justly  charged,  that  the  Christian 
Church  stands  apart  from  these  things,  so  exalting  the 
spiritual  that  it  altogether  loses  sight  of  the  bodily.  This 
was  not  the  attitude  of  its  great  Founder;  He  was  the 
greatest  humanitarian,  in  that  He  never  lost  an  oi:2'or- 
tunity  of  relieving  any  form  of  human  distress. 

"  It  is  back  to  Christ  we  now  need  to  go.  The  air  rings 
with  the  pr(X)f  that  social  problems  are  supreme.  Sociol- 
ogy, as  it  is  called,  is  the  paramount  practical  science,  and 
it  is,  withal,  an  intenselj'  spiritual  science.  It  is,  in  pith 
and  substance,  as  old  as  the  selfish  cry  of  Abel,  'Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper.'" 

The  manner  in  which  the  Church  can  make  this  return 
to  i^ractical  religion  is  by  educating  its  ministers  in  this 
new  science  of  sociology.  Some  tentative  effoi-ts  have 
been  made  in  this  direction  in  several  of  the  seminaries, 
but  there  should  be  established  in  each  of  them  a  chair 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  study,  quite  as  important,  if 
not  more  so,  than  theology. 

If  our  leading  theological  seminaries  would  keep  fully 
abreast  of  the  wants  of  this  generation,  they  should  not 
fail  to  read  attentively  this  very  able  article  of  Dr. 
Dana's,  and,  bettei'  still,  to  act  promptly  \xpon  its  sug- 
gestions. And  in  casting  about  for  the  most  suitable  in- 
cumbent for  such  a  chair  they  might  search  a  long  while 
before  finding  a  man  of  more  ideal  qualifications  than  the 
author  of  this  article  himself.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dana,  now 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  was  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  head 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, and  is  a  recognized  expert  at  home  and  abroad  in 
matters  of  penology  and  the  administration  of  public 
charity. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

The  Cosmopolitan,  always  appreciative  of  the  feminine 
genius,  turns  out  for  September  with  an  unbroken  list  of 
contributors  from  the  gentle  sex.  The  Countess  Ella  Nor- 
raikow  writes  on  "Woman's  Share  in  Russian  Nihilism." 
The  sketches  of  the  representative  women-NihiUsts,  heroic 
and  noble  after  their  lights,  emphasize  the  fact  which  we 
do  not  always  recognize,  that  it  is  the  high-born  and  aris- 
tocratic element  in  Russia  from  which  the  strength  of  the 
Nihilists  is  drawn ;  that  these  aristocratic  ladies  give  up 
all  to  labor  for  converts  among  the  apathetic  peasants,  and 
it  is  the  laboring,  peasant  class  whose  conservatism  offers 
the  greatest  stumbling-block  to  Nihilism.  Several  of  the 
strong,  sad  faces  of  the  devotees  look  at  us  from  the 
pages  of  the  Cosniopolitan. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bisland,  in  her  entertaining  description 
of  the  famous  horse-market,  "TattersaU's,"  rises  to  heights 
of  "  horse  kno\\- ledge, "  or  at  least  of  the  nomenclature  of  the 
science,  not  generally  supposed  to  be  attainable  by  the  fem- 
inine mind. 

"France's  Greatest  Military  Artist,"  of  whom  Lady 
Dilke  writes,  is  M.  Edouard  Detaille. 

The  favorite  home  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  fraught 
with  memoiies  of  the  Empei'or's  downfall,  is  well  treated 
in  Mary  Bacon  Ft)rd  s  "Malniaisou  iu  the  Market." 
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POETRY. 

The  Century  Magazine. 

Tlie  Wood  Nymiili's  ^liiTor. 
The  Poems  of  T.  B  .Mdru-h 
De  Morte  Beata 


-Septemher. 

C.  H.LiUlfis. 
F.D.Sherman. 
T.C.Williams 


Scribner's  Magazine.  — Septeuiber. 
For  Remembrance.    D.  C.  Scott. 

The  Chautauquan.— September. 

Dawn  in  the  Citv.     H.  T.  Sudduth. 
Secrets.     W.H.  A.  Moore. 
September.     O.  F.  Emerson. 

The  Cosmopolitan.— September. 

I  am  a  Kinc:.     Mrs.C.  B.  Foote. 

Ill  JIatched.     Susan  Hartley  Suett. 

The  New  England   Magazine.  — September 

My  First  Love.     .John  Allister  Currie 

August  and  September  Sketches.  Catherme 
Tliayer. 

The  Old  Meadow  Path.  Jean  La  Rue  Bur- 
nett. 

Bob  White.     Katt>  Wilting. 

A  Buried  City.     Arthui-  L.Salmon. 

Two  Maidens.     Zitella  Cocke. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.— September. 

Life.     Douglas  Sladen. 

Where  Love  Hath  Been.    Susanna  Massey. 

Thou  or  I';'    J.  G.  Bettany. 

Love's  Calendar.     Chas.  ;\Iorris. 

Xo  Tears  for  Dead  Love.     P.  B.Marston. 

To  a  Cloud.     W.  R.  Sims. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.— September. 

Song  for  Setting.     T.W.  Parsons. 
Forecasting.     P.  B.  >[arston. 

Overland  Monthly. — September. 

An  Epitaph.     William  Larremore. 

An  Unanswered  Prayer.    .Jean  Kenyon. 

The  Home-Maker.— September. 

At  Wane  of  Day.     F.S  Quintero. 
The  Cuckoo  Clock.     Irene  Patnain. 
Chime    for    a    September    Wedding.    Julia 
Anna  Wolcott. 

Library  and  Studio.— September. 

Surrender.     Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
The  Wanderer.     Eugene  Field. 
Beneath  the  Boughs.    Clinton  Scollard. 

English  Illustrated.  — Septeud)er. 
A  Song  of  the  Year.     Lewis  Morris. 

Girl's  Own  Paper.— Sejitember. 

A  Type  of  Maideiihwjd.     George  Weatherby. 

Life.     Rev  W.  Cowan. 

A  Rhyme  of  Songs.     Augusta  Hancock. 

Good  Words  —September. 
A  Playtliing.     Ellen  T.  Fowler. 


POETRY  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Lihrarij  and  Studio  contains  a  bit  of  verse  from  Eugeno  Field's  graceful! 
t)en  that  is  altogether  worthy  of  repetition.  It  is  vall-a  "The  Wanderer,'" 
eaid  is  as  follows: 

Upon  a  mountain  height  far  from  the  sea, 

I  found  a  shell 
And  to  my  listening  ear  this  lonely  thing 
Ever  a  song  of  ocean  seemed  to  sing — 

Ever  a  tale  of  ocean  seemed  to  tell. 

How  comes  this  shell  upon  the  mountain  height? 

Ah,  who  can  tell 
Whether  there  dropped  by  some  too  careless  hand, 
Whether  there  cast  when  oceans  swept  the  land, 

Ere  the  Almighty  had  ordained  the  day? 

Strange,  was  it  not?     Far  from  native  deep, 

One  song  it  sang , 
Sang  of  the  mysteries  of  the  tide — 
Sang  of  the  sea,  profound  and  wide — 

Ever  with  echoes  of  old  ocean  rang. 

And  as  this  shell  upon  the  mountain  ueight 

Sang  of  the  sea, 
So  do  I  ever,  leagues  and  leagues  away — 
So  do  I  ever,  wandering  where  I  may. 

Sing,  O  my  home — sing,  O  my  home!  of  thee. 


Mr.  R.  K.  Munkittrick  adds  to  his  humorous  work  these  verses,  published 
in  the  Century: 

Ad  Astra,  De  Profuudis, 
Keats,  Bacchus,  Sophocles; 
Ars  Longa,  Euthanasia, 
Spring,  The  Eumeuides. 

Dead  Leaves,  Metempsychosis, 
Waiting,  Theocritus , 
Vanitas  Vanitatum, 
My  Ship,  De  Gustibus. 

Dum  Vivimus  Vivamus, 
Sleep,  Palingenesis; 
Salvini,  Sursum  Corda, 
At  Mt.  Desert,  To  Miss 

These  are  part  of  the  contents 
Of  "Violets  of  Song," 
The  first  poetic  volume 
t)f  Susan  Mary  Strong. 


Argosy . —September. 

The  Three   Ages.     Marie   Constantine. 
glishby  G.Cottcrell. 

A  talanta.— September. 
A  Song  of  Nereids.     Roden  Noel. 

Longman.- September. 
Fiat.     A  Battye. 

Murray's  Magazine.-  September. 

Love  is  Enough.     MCE. 
This  Life.     I)  M  Bruce. 


En- 


The  New  E^^glayid  Magazine  for  September  contains  some  effusions  that 
can  scarcely  win  for  it  much  fame  as  a  medium  by  which  good  poetry 
finds  the  light;  but  it  saves  itself  by  publishing  two  stanzas  entitled  "Two 
Maidens,"  written  by  Zitella  Cocke,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  quoting- 

A  laddie  sailed  out  on  a  calm  blue  sea ; 

And  two  maidens  fell  a  weeping. 
"Alas,"  said  they. 
"  'Tis  a  doleful  day ; 

Mayhap  nevermore 

To  the  sweet  green  shore 

Shall  lover  to  me 

And  brother  to  thee, 

Shall  lover  to  thee 

And  brother  to  me. 
Come  back  from  the  treacherous,  smiling  sea." 
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ART  TOPICS. 

The  Art  Amateur.  — Septenibpr. 

An  Art  Students  Holiday    Abroad.     QUus.) 

M.R  Bradbury. 
My  First  Session  at   the  League.     Cartoons. 

(Illus  )    Ray  Ledyard. 
The  Painting  of    Cats   and   Kittens,  (lllus.) 

H  Chadeayne. 
Suhiirhan  Sketching  Grounds      A  E.Ives. 
The  Art    Students    League    of    New    \ork. 

(Ilhis  )    Ernest  KnautTt. 
Accidental  Lights  in  Water  Colors.      (IHus.) 
Flower  Painting  in  Water  Colors— TL 
iapestry      Painting  — IV.       (lllus.)      Emma 

Haywood. 

Magazine  ol  Art   -September. 

The  Shepherd  s  (irave      Engraving  after  Sir 

Edwin  Lan<lseer 
The    Two    l-rench    Salons      rillus.)    Walter 

Armstrong 
The  Dragon  of  Mythology    Legend  and  Art. 

(lllus  )     II      John  Levland 
A    Waif     of    Renaissance    Sculpture       (The 

Tomb     of     Barbara    Ordelaffi    at    Forli.) 

(lllus  )     Stephen  Thompson 
"The  Ladies  Waidegrave  "    Engraving  after 

Sir  .Joshua  Reynolds 
David    Co.\    and    Peter    de.     Wint.      (lllus.) 

James  Orrock 
The  Romance  of  Art— The  Poet  Wife  of  the 

Sculptor  Bartoiommeo  Ammannati      Lead- 

ci  Scott 
Animal  Painters   Past  and  Present.     (lllus.) 

E  Landseei  Grundy 

Art  Journal  —September. 

Holyrood.     Etching  by  E  Slocombe 

Sculpture  at  the  Roy;"l  Academy      (lllus  ") 

The  Museums  of  industrial  Art  in  Italy, 
(lllus  ■)     Prof  Melani 

The  Pilgrims  Way  V  -  Gatton  to  Oxford, 
(lllus  )    Mrs  H  M  Ady. 

Thomas  Armstrong,  Chief  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  With  Portrait.  J.  F. 
Boyes 

Old  Art  in  the  City  Churches.  (lllus)  F. 
Miller. 

Till:  Clj'de  and  the  Western  Highlands  (lllus. ) 
IV    R   Walker. 

Pictorial  as  Comjjareil  with  Decorative  Art. 
W  W  Fenn. 

L  Art  —Paris. 
August  1 
Religious  Tendencies  ot   ContemiJorary  Art. 
(lllus.)    H  Mazel 

August  ].5 
The    French    Salons    or  IhOl.       (lllus.)      L. 
B^nedite. 

Portfolio.  —September. 

Portrait  of  a  Woman— Rembrandt's  Picture 

in  the  National  Gallery. 
Portrait  and  Landscape  Painting  in  France. 

(lllus  )    P    G   Hamerton. 
The    Palaces    of     Naples.       (lllus.)      Edith 

iMarget 
"Thirsty  Comrades  "    Etching    after  Bir!:et 

Foster. 

Century.— September. 

Italian  Old  ."blasters.  Francia,  Ghirlandaio. 
(lllus.)    W.  J.  Stillman. 

C  h  autauqu  an .  —September. 

The  Social   Side  of  Artist  Life.     (IIIus.)     C. 

M  Fairbanks. 
AVhat   English   Women    are    Doing    in    Art. 

Elizabetli  Roberts. 

Cosmopolitan.  —September. 

France's  Greatest  Military  Artist  — Edouard 
Detaille.     (lllus.)    Lady  Dilke 

Newbery  House. —September 
•Childhood  in  Art      III.     (lllus.)    T  Child. 

Strand  Magazine  -August. 
TIenry  Stacy  Marks  Interviewed      (lllus.) 

Sun.— September. 
Art  in  the  Provinces.     K    Parkes. 


A  good  ship  went  down  in  a  vcild,  wild  sea; 
And  two  maidens  fell  a-weeping. 

The  years  passed  by, 

And  two  cheeks  were  dry:  — 
A  wife  and  a  mother  with  babe  on  her  knee, 
Sat  crooning  a  tender  old  lullaby, 
r»lor  thought  of  the  lover  beneath  the  sea; — 

Bui  at  eventide, 

By  a  lone  fireside 
A  sister  sat  weeping  tor  him  who  had  died, 

"Who  came  nevermore 

To  the  bright  green  shore, 
To  wander  with  her  the  sweet  meadows  o'er. 


ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
A  story  is  recorded   in  Leisure   Hour  for  September  of   Ary  Scheffer's 
supreme  veneration  for  his  mother's  opinion. 

When  he  had  finished  his  famous  picture  of  Marguerite  he  invited  his 

iiiotli.'r  to  accomiiany  liiiii  to  his  studio  iuid  fxainint^   the  iiainting.     When 


ARY    SCHEFFER. 

she  had  arrived  she  gave  the  picture  a  long,  silent  look,  and  with  a  sigh 
said,  "Scheflfer,  ce  n'est  pas  cel^."  He  took  her  to  her  room,  and  then 
returning  to  his  studio  took  a  razor  and  deliberately  destroj'ed  the  work 
which  he  had  spent  months  in  completing. 

Art  Amateur.— The  two  articles  of  greatest  general  interest  in  this 
magazine  concern  The  Art  Students'  League.  In  the  seventh  sketch  of  his 
series  on  "Art  Schools"  Mr.  Ernest  Kuaufit  recites  briefly  the  history  of 
the  League  from  its  foundation  in  187.5,  and  then  proceeds  to  detail  the 
routine  courses  of  the  various  classes  from  the  preparatory  to  that  of  paint 
ing.  RblJ  Ledyard  breezily  records  the  personal  experiences  of  one  "  Blue 
Apron,"  who  became  a  student  at  the  League,  and  tells  how  this  young  lady 
in  tear  and  trembling  sought  and  obtained  admission,  how  she  was  bullied 
bv  students  of  longer  experience,  how  she  quaked  in  the  awful  presence  of 
the  instructors,  and  how  she  was  finally  initiated  into  the  somewhat  boister- 
ous manners  of  her  companions. 


THE  NEW   BOOKS. 

COUNT   MOLTKE:    HISTORY  OF  THE    FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR.* 


COUNT   VON   MOLTKE    IN    THE    PARK    AT    KKKISAU. 

The  classical  history  of  tho  war  wliidi  di'livorcd  Europe 
from  tlic  domination  of  the  French  Empire  has  just  been 
published.  It  was  written  by  Count  Moltke,  in  "espouse 
to  the  urgent  ajjpeal  of  his  nephew,  in  lNs7,  who  pointed 
out  that  the  General  Staff  History  of  the  Campaign  was 
much  too  detailed  for  the  mass  of  tho  people,  and  ought 
to  be  rewritten  in  the  form  of  a  pr<5cis.     Thb  precis  is 


*  Colleclion  of  the  Writings  of  Field  Marshal  Count  Helmuth 
vou  Moltke  Vol.  Ill  History  of  the  Franco  (iernian  War,  1870- 
71,  tof^ether  with  a  nieinoranduui  "on  the  supposed  council  of 
war  in  the  campaigns  of  King  William  I  "  Berlin;  E.  S.  Mittler 
und  Sohu.     London:  Osgood,  McUvaine  &  Co. 


written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  \%ho  organized 
and  directed  the  armies  which  gave  Germany  the  leader- 
ship of  Euro|)e.  In  this  brief  account  of  the  new  standard 
history  of  the  greatest  modern  war  it  is  impossible  to  give, 
even  in  the  most  condensed  form,  the  Field  Marshal's 
narrative  of  the  campaign.  All  that  is  possible  is  to  quote 
some  of  the  more  suggestive  pa.ssages  of  general  interest 
Of  these,  the  first,  bearing  upon  the  fallacy'  of  supposing 
that  popular  government  is  a  panacea  for  peace,  is  perhaps 
the  most  important. 

Count  von  Moltke  says- — 

"The  days  are  gone  by  when,  for  dynastic  purposes, 
small  armies  of  professional  soldiers  went  to  war  to  con- 
quer a  city,  or  a  province,  and  then  sought  winter  quarters 
or  made  peace.  The  wars  of  the  present  day  call  whole 
nations  to  arms,  there  is  scarce!)'  a  family  that  does  not 
suffer  by  them.  The  entire  financial  resources  of  the  state 
are  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  and  the  flifferent  seasons 
of  the  year  have  no  bearing  on  the  indefatigable  progress- 
of  hostilities.  As  long  as  the  nations  continue  independent 
of  each  other  there  will  be  disagreements  that  can  only  be 
settled  by  force  of  arms,  but  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  wars  will  become  less  frequent,  as 
thej'  have  become  more  terrible. 

"Generally  speaking,  it  is  no  longer  the  ambition  of 
roonarchs  which  endangers  peace;  the  passions  of  the  peo- 
ple,their  dissatisfaction  with  interior  conditions  and  things, 
the  strife  of  parties,  and  the  intrigues  of  their  leaders  are 
the  cause.  A  declaration  of  war,  so  serious  in  its  conse- 
quences, is  more  easily  carried  by  a  large  assembly,  of 
■which  none  of  the  members  bear  the  sole  responsibility, 
than  by  a  single  man  however  high  his  position,  and  a 
peace-loving  sovereign  is  less  rare  than  a  parliament 
composed  of  wise  men.  Thegi'eat  wars  of  thep^resent  day 
have  been  declar3d  against  the  wish  and  will  of  the  reign- 
ing powers.  Nowadays  the  Bourse  has  assumed  such  in- 
fluence that  it  has  the  power  to  call  armies  into  the  field 
merely  to  protect  its  interests.  Mexico  and  Egypt  have 
been  swamped  with  European  armies  simply  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  haute  finance.  To-day  the  question,  Is  a 
nation  strong  enough  to  make  war?  is  of  minor  impor- 
tance than  that.  Is  its  government  powerful  enough  to 
prevent  war?  Thus,  united  Germany  has  up  to  now  used 
her  strength  only  to  inaintaiu  European  peace.  A  weak 
government  at  the  head  of  our  neigli boring  state,  on  the- 
other  hand,  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  standing 
menace  to  peace. 

The  war  of  1870  71  aro.se  from  just  such  relations.  A 
Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  France  was  bound  to  establish 
his  rights  by  political  and  military  successes.  Only  for  a 
time  did  the  victories  won  by  French  arms  in  distant 
countries  give  general  satisfaction;  the  successes  of  the 
Prussian  armies  excited  joiilousy,  they  were  regarded  as 
arrogant,  as  a  challenge;  and  the  French  demanded  re- 
venge for  Sadowa.  The  liberal  spirit  of  the  ej)oeh  was 
opposed  to  the  autocratic  government  of  the  Emperor; 
he  was  forced  to  make  concessions,  his  civil  authority  was 
weakened,  and  one  fine  day  the  nation  was  informed  by  its 
representatives  that  it  desired  war  with  Germany." 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  which  was  thus  begun. 
Count  ^loltke  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  it  was- 
he  and  lie  alone  who  was  responsible  for  the  preparations 
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instance;  and  it  was  decided  that  the  best  way  of  i)ro- 
tecting  South  Germany  would  be  by  an  incursion  into 
Alsace  across  the  central  part  of  the  Rhine  which  could 
be  backed  up  by  the  main  force  assembled  at  that  point. 

"  As  soon  as  this  understanding  was  arrived  at,  the  other 
preparations  could  be  made.     The  ordei-s  for   marching 

and  travelling  by  rail    or  boat 
y'.\.     r  '    ,  were  worked  out  for  each  di- 

Vision   of    the    army,  together 
with  the  most  minute  directions 
as    to    their  different  starting- 
points,  the    day  and 


KREISAU   CASTLE. 


for  the  war,  and  also  for  all  the  details  of   its  execution. 
He  says. — 

"  I  can  assert  that  never  during  the  campaigns  of  1866 
and  1870-71  was  a  council  of  war  held. 

"  Except  on  marching  or  fighting  days*  a  daily  report 
was  made  at  10  a.  M.  to  his  Majesty,  at  which  I,  in  com- 
pany with  the  quartermaster-general,  read  the  news  and 
reports  received  to  him,  and  made  fresh  proposals  based 
on  them.  The  chief  of  the  military  cabinet,  the  war 
minister,  and,  in  Versailles,  as  long  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  third  army  were  there,  the  crown  prini'e  also 
were  present,  but  only  as  listeners.  Sometimes  the  king 
asked  them  for  information  on  some  point  of  other,  but 
I  never  remember  his  having  asked  them  for  advice  as  to 
the  operations  or  to  the  proposals  made  by  me. 

"These,  which  I  had  previously  carefully  talked  over 
with  my  officei-s,  his  Majesty  used  to  weigh  personally 
and  usually  very  carefully.  With  military  instinct  and 
correct  Judgment  of  the  situation  he  used  to  point  out 
all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  execution;  but  as  in 
war  every  step  is  attended  by  danger,  the  original  proposals 
were  in  the  end  always  accepted. 

"  Fi-oin  the  moment  of  the  mobilization  being  ordered, 
the  chief  of  the  general  staff  has  the  full  responsibility  for 
the  marches  and  transports,  for  the  concentration  of  the 
army,  which  have  been  already  arranged  for  in  peace,  and 
for  the  employment  of  the  forces  in  the  field,  for  which 
he  has  to  I'eceive  the  orders  of  the  superior  commander 
alone — i.e.,  with  us,  the  king." 

The  following  is  his  acc(-)unt  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
organized  victory : — 

"  The  means  of  mobilizing  the  North  German  army  had 
been  reviewed  year  by  year,  in  view  of  any  changes  in 
the  military  or  political  situation,  by  the  staff,  in  con- 
junction with  the  ministry  of  war.  Every  branch  of  the 
administration  throughout  the  country  had  been  kept  in- 
formed of  all  it  ought  to  know  of  these  matters.  The 
Berlin  authorities  had  likewise  come  to  a  confidential 
understanding  with  the  military  authorities  of  the  South 
German  States  on  all  important  points.  It  had  been  con- 
ceded that  Prussia  was  not  to  be  reckoned  on  for  the  de- 
fence of  any  particular  point,  as  the  Black  Forest,  for 


hour    of    departure, 
the  duration  of  jour- 
ney, the  refreshment 
'  (stations,  and  place  of 

destination.     At    the 
• '  meeting  -  point    can- 

j  touments    were     as- 

signed to  each  corps 
and  division,  stores 
and  magazines  were 
established,  and  thus, 
when  war  was  declared,  it  needed  only  the  royal  signa- 
ture to  set  the  entire  apparatus  in  motion  with  undisturbed 
precision.  There  was  nothing  to  be  changed  in  the  direc- 
tions originally  given;  it  sufficed  to  carry  out  the  plans 
prearranged  and  prepared." 

At  the  same  time.  Count  von  Moltke  is  careful  to  point 
out  the  absurdity  of  drawing  up  cut-and-dried  plans  of 
campaign  in  advance. 

"  In  his  plan  of  war,  submitted  by  the  chief  of  the  general 
staff  and  accepted  by  the  king,  that  officer  had  his  eye 
fixed  from  the  first  upon  the  capture  of  the  enemy's  cap- 
ital, the  possession  of  which  is  of  more  importance  in 
France  than  in  other  countries.  On  the  way  thither  the 
hostile  forces  were  be  driven  as  persistently  as  possible 
back  from  the  fertile  southern  states  into  the  narrower 
track  on  the  north. 

"  But,  above  all,  the  plan  of  war  was  based  on  the  re- 
solve to  attack  the  enemy  at  once,  wherever  found,  and 
keep  the  Gei'man  forces  so  compact  that  a  superior  force 
could  always  be  brought  into  the  field.  By  whatever 
special  means  these  plans  were  to  be  accomplished  was 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  hour;  the  advance  to  the 
frontiers  alone  was  preordained  in  every  detail. 

"  It  is  a  delusion  to  believe  that  a  plan  of  war  may  be 
laid  for  a  long  period  and  carried  out  in  every  detail. 
The  first  collision  with  the  enemy's  army  changes  the  sit- 
uation entirely,  according  to  the  result.  Some  things  de- 
cided upon  will  become  impracticable;  others,  which 
originally  seemed  impossible,  become  feasible.  All  that 
the  leader  of  an  army  can  do  in  a  change  of  circumstances 
is  to  decide  for  the  best  for  an  unknown  period  and  carry 
out  his  purpose  unflinchingly." 

There  is  much  valuable  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the 
French.  Count  Moltke  i-egarded  General  Chanzy  as  the 
most  capable  general  that  France  produced.  Of  Gam- 
betta,  he  speaks  thus:  — 

"The  forces  called  out  of  the  defeat  at  Sedan,  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  enthusiastic  patriotism,  would  offer  a  pro- 
tracted resistance  if  a  strong  will  put  them  in  motion. 
And  such  a  will  was  fomid  in  the  person  of  Gambetta. 
According  to  the  system  obtaining  in  France,  as  %var  min- 
ister he  was  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  operations, 
and  certainly  he  dared  not  let  the  command  pass  out  of 
his  own  hands.  For,  in  such  a  republic,  a  victorious 
general  at  the  head  of  an  ai'iuy  ^\•ould  soon  become  dicta- 
tor in  his  stead.     Under  him  another  civilian,  M.de  Frey- 
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ciuet.  acted  as  a  sort  of  chief  of  the  general  staff,  and 
France  had  to  pay  dear  for  their  energetic  but  dilettante 
system  of  conducting  operations.  With  rare  strength  of 
■will  and  iniuiovable  fixity  of  i)urpose,  Oambetta  understood 
how  to  arm  the  whole  pojHdation  of  the  country,  but  not 
how  to  direct  the  masses  thus  formed  accoi'dmg  to  one 


£. 
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uniform  plan.  Without  giving  them  time  to  solidify  into 
troops  fit  for  the  field,  and  before  they  had  been  properly 
equipped,  he  hurled  them  without  regard  to  conseiiuences 
and  without  any  general  plan  against  an  enemy  before 
whose  su})erior  leadership  all  their  braverj-  and  devotion 
were  of  no  avail.  He  prolonged  the  struggle  at  the  price 
of  great  sacrifices  on  both  sides,  without  in  any  way 
turning  the  tide  of  fortune  in  favor  of  Fi-ance." 

It  was  Gambetta  who  spoke  of  the    only    chance  the 
French  ever  had,  when,  instead  of  employing  Bourbaki  to 
support  Chanzy's  attempt  to  relieve 
Paris,  he  sent  him  to  Belfort. 
We  may  conclude  with  one  brief  ex- 
tract, which  is  perhaps  the 
ii-;  "•■  most  significant  of 

all.  After  discuss- 
ing Bazaine's  iu 
action  in  Metz, 
and  its  possible 
political  causes, 
Count  vou  Moltke 
says:  — 

"  But  ere  long  a 
number  of  men 
combined  in  Paris, 
viho,  without  con- 
sulting the  nation, 
constituted  them 
selves  the  govern- 
ment of  the  coun 
try,  and  took  the 
direction  of  its 
affairs  into  their 
own  hands." 
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HISTORY. 
The  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.    By  Victor  Duruy.    Translated 

from  the  French  by  E.  H.  and  M.  D.  Whitney.    With  notes  and 

revisionsbyO.B.  Adams,    r^mo,  pp.  C14.    New  York:  Henry 

Holt  &  Co.  $1.60. 
Victor  Dnruy's  Histoire  rtii  Moi/oi  Aye  is  generally  consid- 
ered tlie  most  successful  text-lxiok  uu  mediieval  liistory  in  any 
language,  its  great  merit  consisting  in  tlie  tact  that  whilr  it 
gives  a  clear  conception  f)f  tlic  general  currents  of  tlie  period, 
it  also  gives  a  sufficient  number  of  tlie  facts  and  details  of  the 
history  to  furnish  a  solid  Iwsis  for  such  general  views. 
Marie  Antoinette  at  the  Tuileries,   1789-1701.     By  Imbert    de 

Saint-Auiaud.      Translated    by  Elizabeth  Gilbert    Blartin. 

Fanious  Women  of  the  French  Court  Series.     ISJmo,  pp.  001. 

New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.2.5. 
Descril)es  the  installation  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette 
at  the  Tuileries  at  the  clost'  of  17S',),  and  all  the  sad  events  that 
led  to  tlie  end  of  Marie  Antoinette's  unhappy  life. 
Historical  Sketches.    By  Cardinal  Newman.    3  vols.  12mo.    New 

York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1.2.'>. 
A  new  eclition  in  the  "Silver  Library."  Vol.  1.  contains"The 
Turks  in  tlit-ir  Relation  to  Europe,"  "3Iarcus  TiiUiiis  Cicero," 
"Apollonius  of  Tyana,"  and  "I'rimitive  Christianity";  Vol.IL, 
"The  Church  of  the  Fathers,"  "St.  Chrysostom,"  "Theodoret," 
"Mission  of  Kt.  Benedict,"  and  "Benedictine  Schools";  and  Vol. 
HL,  "Riseand  Progress  of  Universities,"  "Normans  in  England," 
"Media'val  Oxford,"  and  "Convocation  of  Canterbury." 
The  Melanesians:  Studies  in  their  Anthropology  and  Folk  Lore. 

By   R.  H.    Codringtou,    D.D.    8vo,    pp.    433.      New    York: 

Macmillan  &  Co.     $4. 
Aristotle  ou  the  Constitution  of  Athens.    Translated  by  E.  Poste, 

MA.     12m<),  pp.  111.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     $1, 
Aristotle's    Constitution  of  Athens:     Translated    for  English 

Readers  and  Students.     By  T.  J.  Dyines.    bvo,  pp.  147.     Lou- 
don: Seeley.    2s.  (id. 
Till'  authors  and  publishers  have  given  to  the  world  within 
a  mouth  three  translations  of  that  uew  "Coustitutiou  of  Athens  " 


■which  is  ascribed  to  Aristotle.     Mr.  Dymes's  version  is  perhaps 

the  plainest  and  the  closest  to  the  Greek  of  the  three;  but  it  is 
not  unpleasant  reading,  and  if  people  who  cannot  use  the  origi- 
nal really  want  some  new  information  about  Themistocles  tliey 
may  turn  with  confidence  to  3Ir.  Dymes. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

Rodney.     By  David  Hannay.     English  Men  of  Action  Series. 

K'mo,  jip.  •<;22.     New  Y'ork :  Macmillan  &  Co.     CO  cents. 
The  Young  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany:     A  Study  in 
Character  and  Development  on  a  Throne.     By  Harold  Fred- 
eric.    12ino,  pp.  248.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.   $1.2.5. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  young  German 
emiicror.- noticed  more  fully  iu  the  September  number  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews. 

Richard  Wagner:    A  Sketch  of  his  I..ife  and  Works.     By  Franz 
Muncker.     Paper,  8vo,  pp.  106.     London:  Williams  &  Nor- 
gate.     Illustrations,  jwrtraits,  and  fac-similes.     2s. 
This  cheap  biography  of  the  great   musician    is   translated 
from  the  (iiTinan  liy  W.  D. Landman  and  leviseil  by  the  author. 
The  reproductions  include  handwriting  and  "scoivs." 
Twenty  Motlern  Men.    Paper,  8vo,   pp.  118.     London:  Edward 
Arnold.     Is. 
A  series  of  character  sketches  reprinted  from  the  National 
Obnerver.      The  subject  of  an   Dhscrvcr  sketch    is   never  very 
gently  handleil,  and  there  is  always'  a  certain  family  likeness 
between  the  articles.     Still,  the  collection  is  well  worth  dipj)ing 
into.     Lord  Tennyson  and  Mr.  George  R.  Sims— the  juxtaposition 
of  names  is  the  Natkmnl  Obserccr's  own— Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr. 
Irving,  IMr.  George  Lewis,  Mr.  George  Du  Maurier,  aud  Lord  Sal- 
isbury are  among  the  "mmleru  men"  discussed. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICISM,  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 
Essays  upon   Heredity  and  Kindred  Biological  Problems.     By 
Dr.  August  Weismann.     Vol.  1.     Edited  by  Edward  B.  Poul- 
ton,  Selmar  Schoenland,  and  Arthur  E.  Shipley      12mo,  -pp, 
48(5.     New  York;  Macmillan  &  Co.     $2. 
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As  We  Were  Saying.    By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.    Illustrated. 
16mo,  pp.  811.     New  "York.  Harper  &  Bros.     $1. 
A  collection  of  es.says  with  which,  from  time  to  time,  Mr. 
Warner  has  opened  the  "Editor '.s  Drawer  "in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine. 

"The  Prince"  of  Machiavelli.  By  L.  Arthur  Burd.  8vo,  pp.  403. 
Oxford  The  Clarendon  Press.  14s. 
The  Italian  text  of  "The  Prince,"  together  with  illustrative 
and  explanatory  notes.  Lord  Acton  contributes  a  short  intro- 
duction, and  the  editor,  besides  giving  an  article  on  early  criti- 
cism of  the  work,  has  summarized  at  some  length  its  purpose 
and  aim,  together  with  the  results  at  which  Machiavellian 
studies  have  now  arrived. 

The   Handbook  of  Swindling,  and  Other  Papers.     By  Douglas 

Jerrold.     Edited  by  Walter  Jerrold.     8vo,  pp  31G.     London : 

Walter  Scott.     Is. 

A  reprint  of  some  of  Jerrold's  best  known  papers,  together 

-with  a  biographical  sketch  by  his  grandson.     A  volume  iu  the 

"Camelot  Series,"  now  issued  bi-monthly. 

W^orks.  By  Norman  Macleod,  D.D.  8vo.  London :  Charles  Bur- 
net &  Co.  3s.  6d. 
Five  stories  and  sketches,  which  have  previously  appeared 
•separately  at  sixpence,  are  here  bound  together  in  cloth.  The 
volume  contains  The  Oid  Lieutenant  and  His  Son,"  "The  Star- 
ling," "Reminiscences  of  a  Highland  Parish,"  "Character 
Sk&tches,"  and  "Eastward." 

Victorian  Poets.  By  Amy  Sharp.  8vo,  pp.  224.  London; 
Methuen.  2s.  6d. 
A  volume  of  the  new  "University  Extension  Series."  It  con- 
sists of  chapters  on  Tennyson.  Browning,  Mrs.  Browning, 
Clough,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  Rossetti,  William  Morris,  and 
Swinburne,  and  on  some  minor  poets.  We  cannot  cordially 
recommend  the  book.  It  is  pretentious  and  inaccurate /and 
there  is  at  least  one  grave  omission.  Has  Miss  Sharp,  the  Uni- 
versity Extensior  Local  Secretary  for  the  Rugby  centre,  never 
heard  of  George  Meredith? 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 
The  :March  of  Man,  and  other  Poems.     By  Alfred  Hayes.     16mo, 

pp.185.     New  York;  Macmillau  &  Co.     SJ.2.5. 
Enoch  Arden.     By  Alfred  Tennyson.    With  introduction  and 
notes  by  W. T.  Webb,  M.  A.     pp.  93.     New  York:  Macmillau 
&  Co.     40  cents. 
The  Vision  of  Misery  Hill:    A  Legend  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
miscellaneous  verse.    By  Miles  PAnson.    8vo.     New  Y'ork: 
0 .  P. Putnam's  Sons.     $1  25. 
.Sunshine  in  Life;    Poems  for  the  King's  Daughters.    Selected 
and  arranged  by  Florence  P.  Lee     With  an  introduction  by 
Jlargaret    Bottome.     12mo,  pp.405.     New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam s  Sons.     $1  50. 
About  300  selections  from  English  and  American  poets,  com- 
piled for  use  at  meetings  of  "The  King's  Daughters." 
Eosmersholm  .  The  Lady  of  the  Sea;  HeddaGabler.     ByHenrik 
Ibsen      Edited  by  William  Archer.     8vo,  pp.  380.     London: 
Walter  Scott      3s.  Gd 
The  fifth  and  last  volume  of  the  authorized  English  edition  of 
Ibsen's  Prose  Dramas.     The  first-named  play  is  translated  by 
Dr.  Charles  Archer,  the  second  by  Mrs.  Archer,  and  the  third  by 
the  Editor  himself,  who  also  contributes  an  interestmg  prefa- 
tory note. 

The  Outcast :  A  Rhyme  for  the  Time.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 
8vo.  pp  200.  London:  Chatto  &  Windus.  Illustrated  8.s. 
The  first  of  a  series  of  poetical  tales  dealing  with  the  Amours 
of  Vanderdecken.  The  poem  is  essentially  modern,  and  full  of 
much  interesting  and  trenchant  criticism  of  contemporary  life 
and  thought.  Mr  Buchanan,  in  a  "letter  dedicatory," expresses 
himself  as  certain  that  the  book  will  be  either  universally  boy- 
cotted or  torn  into  shreds,  that  its  purpose  will  be  misunder- 
stood, and  that,  above  all.  it  will  be  impeached  on  the  ground 
of  its- "morality."    Nous  vefrons 

Balladen  und  Romanzen.  Edited  by  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.D. 
8vo,  pp.  354.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co  $1. 
A  selection  of  German  bal'ads,  intended  as  a  companion  vol- 
ume to  Professor  Buchheim's  "Deutsche  lyrik."  already  pub- 
lished in  the  "Golden  Treasury  "series  The  poems  are  arranged 
in  three  periods— (1)  Biirger  to  Chamisso,  (2)  Uhland  to  Heine, 
and  (3)  Freiligrath  to  the  present  time.  There  is  a  critical 
introduction,  as  well  as  numerous  notes. 

Poems  of  the  Scottish  Minor  Poets  from  the  Age  of  Ramsay  to 
David  Gray    Edited  by  Sir  George  Douglas.     12mo,  pp.  :370. 
London  :  Walter  Scott     Is, 
A  volume  of  the  "Canterbury  Poets"  series,  containing  speci- 
mens of  the  best  Scottish  minor  poetry,  together  with  a  critical 
introduction  and  biographical  notes. 

.Songs  of  the  South.    By  J,  O'Hara  Bernard.    8vo,  pp.  147.    Lon- 
don :  Ward,  Lock  &  Bowden.    3s.  Gd. 
A  volume  of  Australian  verse,  full  of  promise. 


The  Great   Cockney  Tragedy.     By  Ernest   Rhys.     London:  T. 

Fisher  Unwin. 
A  reprint  of  a  powerful  poem,  originally  published  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  dealing  with  the  tragic  life  <if  a  sweated  East 
End  Jew.     Some  curious  illustrations  are  supplied  by  Mr.  Jack 
B.  Yeats. 
Shakespeare's  Measure  for  Measure.    ]8mo,  i)p.  122.    London: 

Cassell  &  Co.  fid. 
A  volume  in  Cassell's  National  Library,  in  wliich  is  bound  up 
"The  Historie  of  Promos  and  Cassandra. "  Other  recent  vol- 
umes in  this  excellent  series  have  been  "My  Ten  Years'  Impris- 
onment "  (Silvio  Pellico),  "Lives  of  the  Poets  '  cJohuson;,  and 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing." 
Shakespeare's     Works.      Illustrated.   8vo,    pp.    528,      I^ondon: 

Rout  ledge  &  Sons.  2s.  Gd. 
The  fifth  volume  of  the  Mignon  Shakespeare— a  pre  eminently 
pocketable  edition— containing  "Macbeth,''  "Timonof  Athens," 
"Hamlet,"  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  "Cymbeline,"  and  "C^orio- 
lanus. "  The  illustrations  are  reduced  from  drawings  by  Sir  John 
Gilbert. 
A  Wordsworth  Dictionary.     ByJ.RTutin.     8vo,  pp,216.     Hull: 

J,  R.  Tutiu.  4s.  Gd. 
A  fairly  successful  attempt  at  a  Wordsworth  concordance, 
containing  an  index  to  all  the  places  people,  beasts,  birds,  and 
flowers  mentioned  in  the  poet's  writings,  together  with  a  selec- 
tion of  familiar  quotations  and  a  chronological  list  of  those 
poems  which  are  generally  considered  most  representative  of 
his  genius. 
The  Fruits  of  Enlightenment.     By  Lyof  Tolstoi.     8vo,  pp.276. 

London:  Heineman.  5s. 
A  drama  of  four  acts,  translated  from  the  Russian  by  Dr.  E. 
J.  Dillon.  Mr.  A.  W.  Piuero,  the  dramatist,  contributes  a  prefa- 
tory note,  in  which  he  speaks  with  pleasure  of  the  reviving 
l)ublic  interest  in  dramatic  literature— an  interest  which,  he 
says,  must  prove  of  decided  benefit  to  th^  stage  itself. 

FICTION. 

Life's  Handicap:    Being  Stories  of  Mine  Own  People.     ByRud- 

yard  Kipling.     12mo,  pp.364.     New   Y'ork:     Macmillan    & 

Co.  81. 
This  volume,  uniform  with  those  of  Mr.  Kipling's  writings 
which  have  preceded  it,  contains  the  majority  of  the  short 
stories  which  have  appeared  in  the  magazines  since  tlieir  au- 
thor's name  has  become  a  household  word :  some,  however,  make 
their  appearance  here  for  the  first  time  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  which  is  the  best — the  reader  must  choose  for  himself— 
for  all  are  good,  and  the  majority  are  true  exauinles  of  what  a 
short  story  should  be.  The  appearance  of  the  volume  deserves 
a  word  of  praise. 
The  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  and  other  Stories.    By  Lanoe  Falconer. 

author  of  "Mademoiselle  Ixe."  32mo,  pp  184,  flexible  cloth. 

New  Y'ork;  Cassell  Pub  Co.  50  cents. 
The  sixth  number  in  the  "Unknown  "  Library,  each  by  favorite 
authors  incognito,  containing  besides  the  story  which  gives  the 
title  to  the  volume,  four  others,  "The  Violin  Obbligato,"  "A 
Rainy  Day,"  "Granny  Lovelock  at  Home,'' and  "Miss  Audrey  at 
Home," 
Morrina  (Homesickness)   By  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan.  Translated  by 

Mary  J,  Serrano.     12mo,  pp.  333.     New  Y'ork-   Cassell  Pub. 

Co      $1.50. 

This  novel,  which  is  one  of  Seilora  Bazan 's  best,  is  a  story  of  a 
young  man  who  lives  in  Madrid  with  his  mother,  she  being 
assisted  by  a  young  servant  girl  The  young  man  falls  in  love 
wjth  the  girl,  and  his  mother  sends  him  away  on  a  long  jour- 
ney, leaving  the  young  woman  to  become  a  victim  to  melan 
choly  Numerous  illustrations  by  Spanish  artists  are  scattered 
through  the  text. 
Donald  Rossof  Heimra-    A  Novel.     By  William  Black.     12mo, 

pp.  311.     New  York    Harper  &  Bros.     $1.25 
The  Bachelor's  Baby.     By  Coyne  Fletcher,  author  of  "Me  and 

Chummy."  Paper,  12mo,  pp.220      New  Y'ork;  Claik   &   Zu- 

galla.     50  cents. 
A  Fair  Freelance.     By  Sir  Gilbert  Campbell.     Picture  boards, 

pp,308.     London;  Rout  ledge.     2s. 
The  Fatal  Request.     By  A   L,  Harris.     Picture  boards,  pp.398. 

London :    Frederick  Wame.     2s. 
The   Gentleman    Digger.      By   .\nna,    Comtesse    de    Bremont. 

8vo.  pp  304.     London-  Sampson  Low.     Gs. 
Considered  apart  from  its  merits   as  a  story,  which 'are  by 
no  means  inconsiderable,  the  work  possesses  special  value  as  be 
inga  vivid  and  accurate  picture  of  life  in  the  modern  South  Afri- 
can gold  fields  in  Johannesburg. 
A  Russian  Priest.    By  N   M   Polapenko.     8vo,  pp. "241    Loudon. 

T.  Fisher  Unwin.     Is  6d. 
This  is  a  volume  of   the    "Pseudonym  Library  "    A   young 
priest,  seeing  the  corruption  into  which  his  Church  has  fallen, 
rejects  the  certainty  of  a  brilliant  future  and  elects  to  minister 
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BARRY   PAIN. 

in  one  of  the  poorest  parishes  of  rural  Russia,  where  he  hopes  to 
better  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  moujiks.  who  have  only 
five  years  been  released  from  serfdom  The  story  is  a  very  pow- 
erful one,  although  entirely  devoid  of  sensation,  but  the  trans- 
lation is  hardly  adequate. 

In  a  Canadian  Canoe.  By  Barry  Pain.  8vo,  pp.  210.  London : 
Henry  &  Co.  2s.  6d. 
The  majority  of  the  papers  in  this  volume  are  reprinted,  with 
considerable  additions,  from  the  pages  of  the  (irunta,  the  Cam- 
bridge University  magazine,  where  they  attracted  considerable 
attention  for  their  novelty  and  original  humor.  Their  humor 
is  quaint  and  quiet,  relieved  here  and  there  by  a  touch  of 
pathos,  making  some  of  the  most  laughable  and  the  most  read- 
able pages  in  the  whole  of  our  not  inconsiderable  comic  litera- 
ture. Ijiitely, however,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Mr.  Anstey, 
the  English  public  have  had  to  look  for  their  humor  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic;  biit  in  Mr.  Barry  Pain  they  have  an  ori- 
ginal worker,  a  man  who  cojiies  no  one  either  in  treatment  or 
style,  and  tliis  his  first  volume  .should  find  a  wide  popularity. 
Lately  Mr.  I'ain  has  been  contributing  to  the  Speaker  the  series 
of  "Home  Pets"  and  "Open  Questions,"  and  to  the  lUustiated 
London  News,  "Other  People's  Letters." 

RELIGION    AND    THEOLOGY. 
The  Problem  of  Jesus.     By  (icorgc   Dana   Boardman.      12mo, 
pp..'i5.     Philadelphia:  ,Jno.   Y.    Huber  Co. 
The  problem  of  .Jesus  discussed  by  the  author  is  twofold :  First, 
I>hilos()phical  — How  will   you  account  for  Himy   Second,  prac- 
tical—What will  you  do  with  Him? 

The  Life  of  St.  .John    Baptist  de  Rossi.     Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  Lady  Herbert.     With  an  introchiction  on  ecclesi- 
astical   training  and   the  sacerdotal   life   by  the  Bishop  of 
Salford.     12mo,  i)p.8Il.     Baltimore:  John  Murphy  &  Co. 
The   life  of  St.  John  Baptist  de  Rossi  has  a  peculiar  and  sig- 
nificant  interest  to  all   Catholics  from    the  fiu-t  that  he  is  the 
fir.st  instance  in  modern  times  of  the  canoiuzation  as  confessor 
of  a  jtricst  belonging  to  no  religious  order  or  congregation.     He 
was  a  simple,  humble  member  of  the  diocesan  and  pastoral  col- 
lege of  the  city  of  Rome. 

Making  the  Most  of  Life.  By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.     16mo,  pp.28]. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.   Crowell  &  Co.     $1. 
The  preface  says:  "These  chai)ters  are  written  with  the  pur- 
pose and   hope  of  stimulating  those   who  may  read  them  to 
eaiTiest  and  worthy  living." 


The  New  Theology.    ByJ.Ba.scom.     12mo.  pp.223.     New  Y'orkr 
O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     S1..50. 
This  volume  consiilers  fivetofiics:  Naturalism,  Supernatural- 
ism,  Dogmatism.  Pietism,  and  Spiritualism. 
The  Esoteric    Basis  of  Christianity.      By  William  Kingsland. 
8vo,  pp.42.     London:  Theosophical  Publishing  Society. 
A  paper  read  before  the  Blavatsky  Lodge  of  the  Theosophical 
Society. 

SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE. 
An  Introduction  ti)  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetism.    By  W.  T.  A.  Emtage,  M.  A.    12mo,  pp.236.  New 
Y'ork:  >lacmilian  &  Co.     SI. 00. 
The   Right    Hand:     Left  Handedness.     By  Sir  Daniel  Wilson. 
Nature  Series.    12mo,  pj).  225.     NewY'ork:  Macniillan  &  Co. 
SI.  25. 
First  Y'ear  of    Scientific   Knowledge.  .  By    Paul   Bert.      Illus- 
trated.   8vo,  pp.SO'J.     London:  Ralph  Brothers.     2s. Gd. 
It  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  chronicle   the  putilication  of  a 
tenth  edition  of  this  work,  which  has  sold  in  enormous  numbers, 
both  in  France  and  in  England.     There  is  no  better  book  of  its 
kind. 

Pictorial  Astronomy  for  General  Readers.     By  George  F.  Cham- 
bers, F.R.  A.S.     8vo,  pp.284.   London:  Whittaker  &  Co.  4s. 
The  initial  volume  of  Whittaker's  Library  of  Popular  Science. 
A  brief  and  interesting  presentment  of  the  main  facts  of  mod- 
ern astronomy,  suitable  to  the  general  reader. 
On  tlie  Modification  of  Organisms.  By  David  Syme.   8vo,  pp.  164. 
Lon<lon  :  Kegan  Paul.     5s. 
An  attempt  to  disprove  Darwin's  theory  of  Natural  Selection, 
with  all  its  attendant  consequences  and  corollaries. 
The  Path  Towards  Knowledge:     Discourses  on  Some  Difficulties 
of  the  Day.     By  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.    pp.  241.     London: 
Methuen  &  Co.     4s.  6d. 
A  collection    of  discourses   upon  many  vexed  questions  of 
the  hour  -Marriage,  Socialism.  Education.  Faitli.  etc.     The  au- 
thor deals  with  each  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  English 
Churchman,  and  his  arguments  are  set  forth  with  considerable 
force  and  ability. 

LAW,    POLITICS,    AND    SOCIETY. 
Parties  and  Patronage  in  the  L'nited   States.      By  Lyon  Gar- 
diner Tyler.     12mo,  pp.  l-"?6.  New    York:     G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $1. 
"Questions  of  the  Day"  Series,  Number  68. 
Dictionary  of  Political   Economy.     Edited  by  R.  H.Inglis  Pal- 
grave,  F.  R.  S.     First  Part,  Abatement— Bede.    8vo,  pp.  128. 
New  Y'ork:  Macniillan  &  Co.     SI. 
Mr.  Palgrave,  formerly  editor  of  The  Economist,  is  engaged 
upon  a  great  work  for  which  he  possesses  rare  qualifications. 
The  Elements  of  Politics.     By  Henry  Sidgwick.     8vo,  pp.  664. 
New  Y'ork:  Macniillan  &  Co.     $4. 
A  ina.sterly  work  by  one  of  the  acutest  of  living  logicians 
and  thinkers. 

The  Positive  Theory  of  Capital.  B,v  Eugen  V.  Bohm-Bawerk. 
Translated,  with  a  preface  and  analysis,  by  William  Smart, 
n.A.     8vo,  pp.468.     New  Y'ork:  Macniillan  &  Co.     $4. 

Bohm-Bawerk,  head  of  the  ".\ustriaii  school"  of  economists, 
is  now  in  much  request  with  with  advanced  students  of  the 
Science. 

Birthriglit  in  Land.  By  William  e»gilvie.  8vo,  pp.  I:i6.  London: 
Kegan  Paul.     Vs.  (id. 

Professor  Ogilvie  belimed  land  to  be  as  much  th(>  natural  right 
of  every  man  and  woman  as  is  air  and  water,  and  this  work, 
which  was  written  between  the  years  of  1776  and  1781.  but  never 
before  i)ul)lished,  seems  to  a  large  extent  to  have  anticipated 
the  writing  of  Mr.  Henry  George  and  the  advocates  of  land 
nationalization. 

Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates  for  Session  1891.  Vol.  V. 
Containing  debates  in  both  houses  from  3Iay  4  to  June  8, 
1891.  8vo,  pp  1922.  London:  The  Hansard  Publishing 
Union.  21s.,  or  £5  .5s.  for  set  of  eight  vols. 
Neigliborhood  (iuilds.  By  Coit  Stanton.  8vo,  pp.  150.  London: 
Swan  Somienschein.     2s.  6d. 

Starting  with  the  assumption  that  General  Booth's  scheme  of 
social  salvation  is  incomplete  and  dangerous,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out  the  many  claims  which  "Neighborhood 
Guilds  "  have  on  the  attention  of  social  reformers.  Such  a  guild 
is  really  alargeclub,  modelled,  in  fact,  on  the  principle  of  the 
family, "to  which  alltlie  inhabitants  of  one  street  or  neighbor- 
hood would  belong,  and  would  work  together  for  their  own  and 
for  the  common  good,  not.  as  in  si>  many  clubs  which  have 
already  been  established  with  philanthrojiic  aims,  devoting 
themselves  to  one  branch  of  knowledge  or  of  recreation  only, 
but  giving  to  each  subject  its  jiroper  place  and  iiroportion,  pur- 
suing each  and  all  at  the  same  time,  and  allowing  each  to  be- 
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come  supreme  as  occasion  demands.  In  such  a  way  the  peo- 
ple would  gradually  become  educated,  and  the  work  of  the 
guilds  would  become  preventive  rather  than  curative. 
The  London  Programme.  By  Sidney  Webb.  8vo,  pp.  2-26. 
London:  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  2s.  Gd. 
Describes  the  most  important  of  those  reforms  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  metropolis  which  are  often  known  as  the  Lon- 
don program.  The  various  chapters  of  the  work  discuss 
the  County  Council  vestrydom.  the  water,  gas,  markets,  docks, 
tramways,  hospitals,  police,  gruuud  rents,  etc.,  of  England's 
metropolis. 

EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Solutions  of  theE.xamplcsin  Charles  Smiths  Elementary  Alge- 
bra. By  A.  G.  Cranknell,  B.  A.  12mo,  pp.  254.  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.     $2.25. 

Synopsis  of  Old  English  Phonology:  Being  a  S.vstematie  Ac- 
count of  C>ld  English  Vowels  and  Consonants,  and  their  Cor- 
respondences in  the  Cognate  Languages.  IGmo,  pp.  341). 
New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.   $2.2.5. 

Elements  of  Statics  and  Dynamics.  By  S  Lonev,  M.  A.  Part  IL 
El -ments  of  Dynamics.  IGmo,  pp.  20(1.  New  York:  >Iac- 
miUan  &  Co.     $1. 

Homer's  Iliad.  Book  XXIII.  With  introduction,  notes,  and 
appendices.  By  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.  A.  ICmo,  pp.  100.  New 
York  :     Macmillan  &  Co.     50  cents. 

The  Ipliigeneia  at  Aulis  of  Euripides.  Edited,  with  introduc- 
tion and  critical  and  explanatory  notes,  by  E.  B  England, 
M.A.     8vo,  pp.  109.     New  York:     Macmillan  &  Co.     $1.7.5. 

English  Writers.  An  attempt  towards  a  History  of  English 
Literature.  By  Henry  Morley.  Vol.  VII.  From  Caxton  to 
Coverdale.  12mo.  pp.  307.  New  York :  Cassell  Pub.  Co. 
$1..50. 

Plain  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  Seth  T. Stewart.  12mo,  pp. 416. 
New  York:    The  American  Book  Company.     $1.12. 

English  Composition:  Eight  Lectures  given  at  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute. By  Barrett  Wendell.  12mo.  pp.  324.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 

Contains  chapters  on  The  Elements  and  Qualities  of  Style; 
Words;  Sentences;  Paragraphs;  Whole  Compositions;  Clear- 
ness; Force;  Elegance. 

Duty.  A  Book  for  Schools.  By  Julius  H.  Seelye.  12mo,  pp. 
71.     Boston;    Ginn  &  Co.     30  cents. 

An  attempt  to  give  to  the  cardinal  principles  and  the  chief 
facts  of  morals  a  treatment  which  should   be  thorough  and  at 
the  same  time  apprehensible  to  the  mind  of  a  child. 
Teaching  in  Three  Continents:    Personal  Notes  of  the  Educa- 
tional Systems  of  the  World.  By  W.  Catton  Grasby.    12nio, 
pp.344      New  York:     Cassell  Pub.  Co.     $1.50. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  school  sy.stems  of  America,  Europe 
and  Australia.  The  contents  of  the  book  include  chapters  on  the 
public  provision  for  education,  the  new  education,  teachers 
and  their  training,  supplemental  means  for  training  teachers, 
schoolsand  school  houses,  organization  of  schools,  exti-a-offlcial 
education  work,  and  private  munificences  in  America.  The 
American  edition  of  Mr.  Grasby  ;  work  has  an  intro<luction  by 
W  T,  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

BOOKS  OF   REFERENCE. 
Economics  of  Iron  and  Steel.     ByH.JSkelt.     Illustrated,  pp. 

344  London:  Biggs  &  Co  5s. 
This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  connected  with  tlie 
iron  and  steel  industries  of  to-day.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  tlie 
fact  that  the  many  complicated  chemical  jirocesses  necess;iry 
to  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  are  explained  in  the  plain- 
est of  language.  The  pages  are  penned  entirely  from  a  practical 
point  of  view. 
The  Maori   Polynesian  Comparative  Dictionary       By  Edward 

Tregear.     8vo,  pp.  0G5.    Vv'ellington,  Ne>v  Zealand:     Lyon  & 

Blair.     21s. 

TRAVEL,  GEOGRAPHY,   GUIDES,   ETC. 
With  Sack  and  Stock  in  Alaska      By  George  Broke,  F.  R.  G.  S. 
With  two  Maps.     8vo.     New  York :     Longmans,   Green,   & 
Co    $1.75. 
A  readable  and  interesting  narrative  of  a  hunting  and  mount- 
aineering expedition 

A  Lady's  Letters  from  Central  .\frica.     A  .lournr.l  from  iMan- 

divla.  Shire  Highlands,  to  Ujiji,  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  Back. 

By  Jane  F.  Moir.   With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  T.  M.  Lindsay, 

I)  D.    12mo,  pp  ill.    New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co 

Home  Life  on  an  Ostrich   Farm.    By  Mrs.  Annie   Martin.   12mo, 

pp.  285.  .New  York:     D.  Appleton  &  Co.   $1.2.">. 

Some  ten  years  ago  Mrs.  JIartin  and  her  husband  left  England 

to  resume   the   occupation   of   ostrich   farming,    in    which    he 


had  formerly  heen  engaged  in  South  Africa.    The  descriptions 
of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  South  Africa,  and  of  life  on  an  ostrich 
farm,  are  valuable  for  the  information  they  convey. 
A  Girl  in  the  Karpathians.    By  Menie  Muriel  Dowie.  12mo,  pp. 

301.  New  York:  Cassell  Pub.  Co.  $1.50. 
Miss  Dowie,  who  is  a  young  Scotch  girl,  gives  an  interesting- 
accoimt  of  a  visit  made  by  her  to  East  Galicia.  She  sjwke  French, 
and  German,  rode  like  a  man,  drank  beer  and  smoked  cigar- 
ettes, and  even  adopted  a  man's  costimie,  as  being  more  com- 
fortable for  travelling.  She  visite<l  tlie  most  notable  towns,  and 
studied  the  character  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  result  is  an 
unusally  fresh  volume  of  travel,  showmg  keen  powersof  obser- 
vation. l\Iiss  Dowie's  portrait  in  costume  was  published  in  tne 
Review  of  Reviews  for  July. 
Two  Girls  on  a  Barge.   By  V.  Cecil  Cotes.     12mo,  pp.  177.     New 

York:  D. Appleton  &  Co.  $1. 
In  planning  out  the  tour,  concerning  which  this  lxx)k  is  writ- 
ten, it  was  the  object  of  these  two  heroines  to  get  away  froTn 
the  "conventionalized  idea."  This  they  certainly  succeeded  in, 
for  they  chartered  a  canal-boat  and,  together  with  two  young 
men,  started  out  ol  a  fortnight's  trip  northward  from  London. 
However,  the  record  of  their  journey  is  not  particularly  inter- 
esting, the  author's  style  being  somewhat  obscure  and  weari- 
siime.  but  it  is  given  an  extra  interest  by  Mr.  F.  H.Townsend's 
illustrations,  which  are  excellent. 
John  Bull  and  His  Other  Island.     By  Arthur  Bennett.    Two 

vols.,  8vo.     London:    Simpkin,  Marshall.     7s. 
A  new  and  improved  edition.     It  desei-ibes  Ireland  from  the 
Englisli  point  of  view,  the  author  not  having  allowed  the  fact 
of   his  being  a  Unionist  to  interfere  witli  his  judgment  and 
sense  of  fairness. 
Life  in  the  Royal  Navy.    By  a  "Ranker."    Paper,  illustrated.^ 

pp.171.  Portsmouth:  G.  Chamberlain.  Is. 
A  brightly  written  record  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  the- 
naval  service  of  to-day,  which  will  be  eagerly  read  by  all  inter- 
ested in  the  lot  of  Englishmen  afloat.  A  perusal  of  its  pages 
cannot  fail  to  be  sufficient  inducement  to  hundreds  of  young 
men  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Royal  Navy. 
The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.    By  Percy  P. 

Stone.    Part  II.    Folio.    London:    Stone.     £3  3s.  for  four 

parts. 
Contains  historical  and  architectural  details,  illustrated  with 
sketches,  maps  and  plans  of  a  number  of  the  old  country  and 
farm  houses  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
A  Voyage   in  the  "Sunbeam:"    Our   Home  on   the   Ocean   for 

Eleven  Months.     By  Lady  Brassey.    8vo,  pp.  512.     Lond'^n : 

Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.     3s.  Gd. 
A  cheaper  edition,   printed  from  the  stereotype  plates,  and 
bound  up  to  form  a  volume  of  tlie  "Silver  Library. "    It  con- 
tains sixty-six  illustrations. 
Goldthvvaite's    Universal  Atlas,    Geographical,   Astronomical, 

and  Historical.     Folio,  pp. 43G.     New  York:    Goldthvvaite's 

Geographical  Magazine.  $5. 
This  atlas  contains  a  complete  series  of  maps  of  modern 
geography,  an  elaborate  series  of  authentic  historical  maps,  a 
brief  hi.story  of  astronomy  and  a  description  of  tlie  geography 
of  the  heavens.  There  are  al.so  valuable  statistical  tables  and  a 
complete  gazetteer  of  the  United  States. 

MILITARY. 

The  Principles  of  Strategy  Illustrated  Mainly  from  American 
Campaigns.  By  John  Bigelow,  Jr.  Folio,  pp.  200.  Illus- 
trated with  plans  and  maps.  NewY'oi'k:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $7. 50. 

Notes  on  Fire  Control.     Discipline  and  Indirect  Fire.     6  Figs. 
pp.84.     London:  Gale  &  Polden.     Is. Gd. 
The  immense  importance  of  controlled  compared  with  uncon-^ 

trolled   fire   has  been  so  amply  i)roved  by  our  own  sad  experi- 
ences in  Afglianistan  and  Egypt  that  the  value  of  a  short  work 

which  deals  exclusively  with   fire  discipline  without  entering 

into  technical  details  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Pocket  Tactics  for  Officers  of   Militia   Desirous  of  Entering 

the  Army,  and  Militia  and  Volunteer  Officers  Desii-ous  of 

Passing  in  Tactics.     By  Captain  Russell  N.  Darbishire.     3 

plates,  pp.  102      London:    Gale  &  Polden.     2s. 

An  elementary  little  manual  on  minor  tactics,  well  within 

the  capacity  of  officers  who  have  but  little  leisure  to  devote  to 

a  more  thorough  study  of  the  subject. 

Field  Fortifications.     Notes  on  the  text-books  specially  designed 

and  arranged  for  the  use  of  officers  prei)aring  for  promotion 

examinations.    By  Major  H.  D.  Hutchinson.    Illustrated  with 

29  plates.     8vo,  pp.  144.     London:  (iaie  &  Polden.     4s. 

Contains  within  a  brief  compasseverything  required  to  assist 

officers  in  passing  examinations  for  promotion  in  all  subjects 

relating  to  field  fortification. 

Handbook  to  Field  Training.  By  Captain  J.  W.  Malet.  Illus- 
trated with  21  plates.  8vo,  i)p.218.  London;  Gale  &  Pol- 
den.    cIs. 
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The  L'lialleriRe  of  Life.     Rev.  C".  B.  Brewster. 

Apollonius  of  Rhodes  and  tlie  Argonautica.     C.  J.Goodwin. 

Experiments  Worth  Trying  in  the  Ministry.     C'. M.Sheldon. 

A  New  Chair  of  Social  Science.     Rev.  .M.  Mcti,  Dana. 

A  Benefit  of  tlie  Higher  Criticism. 

Pecent  Speculations  in  Canada. 

The  International  Congregational  Council. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy. 
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Ijeit.)    Dr.Garnett. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

Speech  as  a  Bari-i^r  between  Man  and  Beast.     E.  P.  Evans 
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The  Offspring  of  the  Moors:     Haworth    and 

James  Wilkie.  , 

John  Jamieson,  D.  D.     J.  H.  Napier. 
Allan  Cunningham.     Thomas  Duncan. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine. — Aug. 

Britannic  Confederation.- III.     The  Commerce  of  the  Empire. 

G.  G.  Chisholm. 
How  Maps  are  Made.     "W.  B.  Blaikie. 
Rewa  River,  Fiji.     With  map.     H.H.Thiele. 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Steamship  Lines  of  the  World.     Ridgely  Hunt,  U.S.N. 

Odd  .\merican  Homes.     John  R.  Spears. 

Tlie  City  of  the  Sacred  Bo-Tree.     James  Ricalton. 

A  China  Hunter  in  New  England.       Alice  M.Earle. 

Browning's  Asolo.     Felix  Moscheles. 

Present  Ideals  of  American  Uuivei-sitj-  Life.     Josiah  Royce. 

Strand  Magazine. — Aug. 

Henry  Stacy  Marks.     An  Intei-view. 

Cats.     J.  M.  Cobban. 

Celebrities  at  Plaj'. 

Portraits  of  Duke  of  Norfolk,  German  Emperor  and   Empress, 

J.  Ashby    Sterry,    Miss    Fortescue,    Augustus    Harris,  Hall 

Caine,  and  H.  Labouch^re. 
In  anil  About  Newmarket. 
The  Music  of  Birds. 

Sun  Magazine. 

Makers  of  Music. — III.     Brahms  and  Grieg. 

The  Great  Fire  of  Rome.     Prof. Church. 

Art  in  the  Provinces.     Kineton  Parkes. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Hellenes.     AudreNV  T.  Sibbald. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

The  .\doration  of  Buddha's  Tooth. 

.lews  in  London,  Resident  .lews. 

Rev.  Wm.  Tyler,  Prea<'her  and  Philanthropist. 

Heroes  of  the  Goodwin  Sands. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Whitefleld  as  a  Preacher.     Archdeacon  Farrar. 
The  Fortunes  of  Hexham  Abbey.     Canon  Talbot. 
A  Home  (^ircuit.     Rev.  Harry  Jones. 
Gala-Placida,  Queen  of  the  Visigoths. 

Sydney  Quarterly.— June. 

Portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Jersey. 

Womanhood  Suffrage:  .■V  Replj'.     Charles  Mackay. 

Theosophy.     C^outitess  of  Jersey. 

German  Customs,  Manners,  and  Characteristics. 
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Temple  Bar. 

Science  and  Societv  in  the  Fifties.     Mrs.  Anilrew  Crosse. 
St.  Petersburg:  to  Sebastopol.     Walter  B.  Paton. 
Acton  Home  of  Rest  for  Horses.     Rhoda  Brougliton. 
Henrik  Ibsen. 
•Chinese  Cookery. 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 

Madame  de  Maintenon.     Rosa  Niederhauser. 
Meteorological  Pseudo-Science.     Hush  Clements. 
Thomas  Winter  Wood,  Poet.     With  Portrait. 
Reminiscences  of  Pisa.     Charles  T.J.Hiatt. 

The  United  Service. 

Sequences  of  Rifle  and  Carbine  Firing.     H.  R.  Brinkerhoff. 
Ramming  in  Naval  Duel.s.     F.R.  Brainerd. 
History  of  the  U.S. Frigate  "Constitution."    H.D.Smith. 
Cavalry  on  the  Battle-Field.     F.  N.  Maude. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Field-Marshal  Von  Moltke.  General  Wolseley. 

Russian  Central  Asia.     C.  Biddulph. 

Military  Literature  and  the  British  Army.     S.  Wilkinson. 

Our  Mercantile  Reserve.     H.  L.  Swinburne. 

180Ci'.  IHTO:  Another  View.     Capt.  Walter  H.James. 


Naval  Prize  in  War.— HI.     Capt.  Charles  Johnstone,  R.  N. 
IMilitary  Criticism  and  Modern  Tactics.— II. 
French  Officers.     Otto  Waldau. 
The  Recruiting  Question— VI. 

Westminster  Review. 

The  Italian  Ministry. 

Abraham  Lincoln.     Theodore  Stanton. 

"A  Cheapened  Paradi.se."    Linda  Gardiner. 

Side  Lights  of  the  Sweating  Commission. 

The  Malthusian  Doctrine.     A.  J.  Ogilvy. 

Hodge.     Jo.seph  J.  Davies. 

Telescope  and  Camera.     William  Schooling. 

"Christopher  North."    Randolph  Lee. 

Work. 

Smoky  Chimneys  and  How  to  Cure  Them. 
The  Safety  Bicycle:    Its  Practical  Construction. 
Knotting,  Splicing,  and  Working  Cordage. 
A  Practical  Paper  for  Smiths. 

Young  Man. 

On  the  I^earning  of  Languages.     Prof.  John  Stuart  Blackie. 

The  Religious  Uses  of  Hardship.     Dr.  Parker. 

Silas  K.Hocking.       Character-Sketch,  with  Portrait. 


THE    GERMAN    MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  W^elt,     (Catholic.)    Einsiedeln.    Heft  12. 

The  Super.stition  of  Philipp  Melancthon.     Dr.  B.Kraus. 

From  Lake  Constance  to  the  Adi'iatic.     (Concluded. )     F.  Hopf. 

The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves.     S.Beissel. 

New  Torpedoes  and  Submarine  Boats.     F.  Hochliindei'. 

Edelweiss  and  Alpine  Rose.     T.  Berthold. 

The  Tzar  Alexander  III.  and  his  Court.     Prof.  S.Przewsky. 

The  Schwytz  Celebrations.     G.  Baumberger. 

Prince  Frederick  Augustus   of    Saxony  and  his   Bride.    With 

Portraits. 
Dr.  Simar,  New  Bishop  of  Paderborn.     With  Portrait. 

Archiv    fiir    Catholisches    Kirchenrecht.       Mayence.       July- 
August. 

School  and  Church  in  Holland,  Luxemburg  and  Belgium.     F. 

Geigel. 
The  Law  of  Marriage  in  the  Spanish  Civil  Statute  Book  of  1889. 

Dr.  R.  R.  vou  Scherer. 

Aus  Allen  ^A^elttheilen.      (Geographical).      Leipzig.     August. 

A  Ride  through  Northeastern  Tunis.     (Concluded.)    R.Fitzner. 

Reminiscences  of  Travel  in  Bosnia.     (Continued.)    G.Pauli. 

Life  in  .Japan.     Clara  Nascentes-Ziese. 

Catholic  Missions  in  Polynesia.     Dr.  A.  Vollmer. 

Through  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan.     (Concluded.)    H.  Apel. 

Daheim.     Leipzig.     Quarterly.     August  1. 
The    Historical    Origin  of    the   Swiss   Confederation.     A.Bal- 


damus. 


August  8. 
Prussian  Minister-  of 


Public   Works.     With 


Karl  Thiein,  New 

Portrait. 
Launch  of  the  Elector  Frederitk  William,  German  Ironclad. 

August  15. 
Reval.     W.  Neumann. 

August  22. 
On  Beethoven-Playing. 
Kiobf,  Training  Ship.     F.Lindner. 
The  late  Oskar  vou  Redwitz,  Poet.     With  Portrait.     R.  Konig. 


Regensburg.     Heft  10. 


With  Portrait. 


Deutscher  Hausschatz.     (Catholic.) 

The  Nightingale.     L.  Scheldt. 

The  Swiss  Confederation.     E.Wyler. 

Dantzi^. 

Dr.  T.  Simar,  New  Bishop  of  Paderborn. 

The  Daughter  of  the  House.     A.  Hahn. 

Deutsche  Revue.     Breslau.     September. 

Moltke  and  the  Bombardment  of  Paris.  Letter  from  Count 
Wilhelm  Moltke,  Nephew  of  the  late  Field-Marshal  Count 
von  Moltke,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Deutsche  Revue,  correcting 
certain  statements  made  by  Count  Albrecht  von  Roon. 

Count  Albrecht  von  Roon.     XXVIII. 

The  Prussian  Poles. 

Possibilities:    Marquis  of  Lome. 

The  Vienna  School  of  Medicine.     (Concluded.)    A.Kronfeld 

Is  Bel  ief  a  Du  ty  ?    I.J.  Kaftan. 

State  and  Politics.     III.  By  a  Realist. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.     Berlin.     August. 

•On  the  Relationship  of  the  Individual  to  the  Whole  Community. 
From  the  Psychological  Point  of  View.     W.Wundt. 


English   Ports    on  t?ie    Way   to   India   by  Canada.     Major  O. 

Wachs. 
Museums.     O.  Seeck. 

August  von  Goethe's  Autograph  Alburn.    II.  Dr.  W.  Vulpius. 
Leopold  von  Ranke ;  His  Letters,  Journals,  and  Reminiscences. 

Dr.  J.  Rodenberg. 
Political  Correspondence:    The  Triple  Alliance. 
Origin  and   Development  of   Hohenstaufen    Art    in    Southern 

Italy.     E.  Frey. 

September. 

Tlie  Arrangement  of  Large  Museums.     K.  Miibius. 

Vv'olf  ram  von  Vachenbach,  Mediaeval  Poet.     A.  G.  Schonbach. 

The  Flora  of  Heligoland.     J.Reinke. 

The  Present  Condition  of  Egypt  under  English  Law. 

Frauenberuf  (Woman  Question).    Weimar.     No.  ~. 
Women  in  Literature.     Dr.  Klara  Kiihnast. 
The  Woman  Movement   in   Finland,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 

America. 
The  Second   Petition  of   the  German  Frauenverein's  Reform 

to    the    German    Reichstag,    April    18,    1891 — Women    and 

Medicine. 
The  Petition  to  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies— The  Founding 

of  a  School  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Girls. 
Life  of  Women  in  Ancient  Egypt.     Dr.  Scheflf. 

Die  Gartenlaube.     Leipzig.     Heft  9. 

Burg  Wolfstein.     H.  Arnold. 

The  Invention  of  the  Microscope. 

Alice  Barbi,  Italian  Singer.     With  Portrait. 

Luxeinburg.     P.Clemen. 

More  Light  in  Our  Houses.     Dr.  J.  H.  Baas. 

The  Fan  Exliibitiou  at  Karlsruhe.     F.  Luthmer. 

The  City  of  London's  Present  to  the  Emperor. 

Die  Gesellschaft.    Leipzig.     Heft  8. 

Love  in  Contemporary  German  Literature.    I.  von  Troll  Boro- 

styani. 
Sonja  Kowalew.ski.     With  Portrait.     G.  von  Vollmar. 
Psycho-Philosophy.     G.  Ludwigs. 
The  Education  Question.     A.  Winter. 

Friedrich  Stoltze,  Frankfort,  Poet  and  Humorist.     O.Horth. 
Poems  by  Karl  M.Heidt,  E.  Albrecht  and  others.. 

Der  Gute  Kamerad.     (For  boys.)     Stuttgart. 

No.  43,  Rare  Postage  Stamps. 

Nos.  44,  45,  and  46,  Alfred  Krupp  and  his  Factorj^  at  Essen. 

Katholische  Missionen.     Freiburg    (Baden).     September. 

Jakob  Miiller  and  the  Goa  Mission.     (Continued.) 
The  Latest  Indian  Troubles  in  America.  P.  Jutz. 
Pictures  of  Mexico.     (Concluded.) 


(For  girls.)    Stuttgart. 


Das  Kriinzchen. 

No.  43,  Precious  StoMes. 
No.  40,  Garden  Insects. 

Kritische  Revue  aus  Oesterreich.     Vienna.     August  15. 

A  Political  Exhibition— Prague  Jubilee  Exliibitiou. 
Political  Crises  in  Hungarj'.     J.Weiss. 
The  Vatican  and  the  Great  Alliances. 


Der  Kyffhiiuser.     Salzburg, 
The  Mozart  Centenary.  Dr.  Kilcher. 


August. 
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Weather  Superstitions  in  the  Alps. 
K(^^npr  Cfli'brntion  in  Vienna. 


L.  von  Hormann. 


Litterarischer  Merkur.     Weiuuir.     August  1. 
American  Literature  of  1890:  A  Retrospect.     E.  Ackerinann. 

August  8. 
Carmen  Sylva:     A  Literary  Study.     W.  A.  Castner. 

Litterarische  Rundschau  fiir  das   Katholische  Deutschland. 
Freiburg  (Baden).     August. 

New  AVorks  on  Philosoplij'  aud  Theological  Speculation.  II. 
M.  Glossner. 

Magazin  fiir  Litteratur.     Berlin.     August  1. 

Pierre  Lot i.  New  Academician.     H!Tovote. 
Wine-drinking  and  Tobacco-smoking.     Count  L.  Tolstoi'. 

August  8. 

Three  Months  as  a  Factory-Worker— Paul  Gohre's  Book.  P. 
von  Giz3'cki. 

August  15. 
The  House  of  the  Vienna  Society  of  Authors.     J.Wiener. 
Paul  G<)hre"s  Book.      (Continued.) 

Moderne  Rundschau.     Vienna.     Heft  9. 
Beethoven's  "Patlit'ti(iue."'    Poem.     V.  von  Kohlenegg. 
The  Communal  Protection  of  Workmen.       III.     Dr. . I,  Joachim. 
Marie  Eugenie   Delle  (Jrazie  and  Sophie  von  Kuuenberg,  Aus- 
trian Poetesses.     R.  Speclit. 
Ballooning.     II.     R.  Schmidt. 

Heft  10. 
Communal  Protection  of  Workmen.     (Continued.) 
Hermann  Conradi,  Lyric  Poet.     6  Egestorff. 

Musikalische  Rundschau.     Vietuia.    August  1. 

The  Mozart  Celebration  at  Salzburg.     Dr.  M.  Dietz. 
The  Bayreuth  Festival.     E.  von  Hartmaun. 

August  10. 

Bayreuth  Festival.     (Continued.) 

Nord  und  Siid.     Breslau.     September. 

Porfnio  Diaz,  President  of  Mexico.     With  Portrait.    Paul  Lin- 

dau. 
Carl  Gottlieb  Svarez  (concluded).     E.Schwartz. 
Socialism  and  Darwinism.     R.  Kcssman. 
The  Last  Napoleon  and  his  End.     G.  Zemin. 
The  Jesuits.     G.  Diercks. 
Artist  and  Man.     R.  Falckenberg. 

Preussische  Jahrbiicher.     Berlin.     August  1. 

"Mr. Isaacs"  (in  German).     F.Marion  Crawford. 

The  Lyric  Drama  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.     Dr.  A.Kostor. 

Harnack's  History  of  Dogmas.     A.Lassoii. 

How  the  Cai)e  became  Englisli. 

Political  Correspondence— The  (ierman  Emperor's  Visit  to 
England  and  the  French  Squadron's  Visit  to  Russia;  Lord 
Salisbury  and  English  Affairs;  Russian  Affairs,  Cardinal 
Lavigerie,  etc. 

Romiinische    Revue.     July-.Vugust. 
The  Reply  of  the  High  School  Youth  to  the  Bucuresci  Memor- 
andum. 

Schorer's  Familienblatt.     (Salon- Ausgabe.)     Berlin.     Heft  14. 

Tlie  Cactus  Famil.y.     E.Jnrgenson. 
From  Berlin  to  Hamburg  liy  Water.    A.  Ruhemann. 
The  Motiument  to  Gustav  Nachtigal,  Explorer,  at  Stendal. 
Monuments  to   Ludwig  Anzengruber  aud  Ferdinand   KaiTiiund 
(Austrian  Poets)  at  Vienna. 

Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach.     (Catholic.)     Freiburg  (Baden). 

Wrong  Views  of  Social  Conditions  in  the  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII. 

A.  Lelimkuhl. 
The  Holy  Coat  of  Trt^ves.     S.  Beissel 
Dr.  Juliiis  Kaftan's   New   Dogma— Review   of  *his    "Belief   and 

Dogma,"  the   Protestant   Reply   to   Dreyer's  "Undogmatic 

Christianity."    T.  (Jranderath. 
The  British  Bible  Society  at  Work. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.     Stuttgart.     Heft  a. 
The  Swiss  Celebrations.     W.  Kaden. 
Got-the  and  Lake  Zuricli.     .1.  Herzfelder. 
(ioldcn  Prague.     Dr.  A.Kohut. 
The  Electric  Light.     Dr.  T.  Wimmenaiier. 

The  Portiuncnla  Festival  in  Holzhausen.     B.  Uauchenegger. 
The  Berne  Celel)ration. 
Prince   Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony  and  his  Bride.    With 

Portraits. 
Fruit  and  Fruit  Cures.     Dr.  O.  Gotthilf. 
Willielm  Hen/.en  and  his  Drama  "St.  Elizabeth." 


Karl  Thielen,  New  Prus.sian  Minister  of   Public  Works.     With 

Portrait. 
The  Upper  Palatinate.     M.  Schussler. 
Helene  Vacaresco.     With  Portrait. 
The  Hermann  von  W^'i'ssmaHii,  Steamer  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

S.Steinberg. 
The  New  Scheffel  Monument  at  Heidelberg. 

Unsere  Zeit.    Leipzig.     Heft  8. 

Russia  and  Finland. 

Land  Reform.     O.  Beta. 

Salzburg  and  Neighborhood  in 'U'inter.     B.  von  Werner. 

The  Relations  of  the  German  Protectorates  to  the  Empire.    A. 

Fleisclmiann. 
China  at  the  Parting  of  the  AVays.     Introduction  of  Railways. 

G.  Krenke. 

Heft  9. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  the  High  Mountains   of  the  World. 

R.  E.  Petermann. 
Local  Govermnent    in  England   and   Wales  under    the    Local 

Government  .\ct  of  1H8S.     A.  Winter. 
Janglar  Vrehlicky.  Czech  Poet.     E.  (ilrun. 
Tlie    Question    of   Responsibility— Parliamentary.     Dr.  J.  voa 

Hed. 
A  Modern  Ideal.     A.  von  der  Lahn. 

Velhagen  und  Klasing's  Neue  Monatshefte.     Berlin.    August. 

Old  German  Burial  Rites  and  Celebrations  for  the  Dead.     Dr.  O. 

L.  Jiriczek. 
J.L.E.IMeissonier,  with  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.     Dr. 

O.  Doering. 
The  Historic   Origin  of   the   Swiss   Confederation.      A..\alda- 

mus. 
The  Augustenburg  Family  in  Schleswig-Holstein.     Contribution 

to  the  Family  History  of  the  Empress  of  Germany.     Dr.  E. 

Wasserzieher. 
Max  Gniber,  Actor  in  the  Meiningen  Company.     With  Portrait 

and  other  Illustrations.     J.Hart. 
Marine  Sketches.     R.  Werner. 

The  Imperial  Printing  Works  at  Berlin.     O.Felsing. 
"Uncle  Piper"  (in  German).     (Concluded.)     "Tasma." 

September. 

Franz  von  Lenbach,  Portrait  Painter.     H.  E.  von  Berlepsch, 
Capri.     Poem.     Frida  Schaiiz. 
Travelling  in  the  East.     H.Brugsch. 
Rememlirance.     Poem.     F.  Bodenstedt. 
Panoramas.     H.Bohrdt. 

Vom  Fels  zum  Meer.    Stuttgart.     Heft.  13. 

Whale  Fishing  in  the  Spitzbergen  Sea. 

Buffalo  Cit.v.       Max  Lortzing. 

The  Autogra)>h  Album  at  the  Beginning  of  the    Century.     Z. 

von  Reuss. 
The  Coldest  and  the  Warmest  Places  in  the  World :  AVerchojansk 

in  Yakutsk,  Siberia,  and  Massowah  on  the  Red  Sea    Dr.  W. 

J.  van  Bebber. 
Schluderbacli  in  South  Tyrol.     I.  W^mdt. 
The  Electric  Light.     L.Silberstein. 
Tlie  Newest  Military  Guns.    N.von  Engelnstedt. 
Birds' Voices.   (With  Illustrations  from  Harper.}    W.AVilly. 
Travelling.     Dr.  B.  Neubaur. 

Piatigorsk,  a  Watering  Place  in  the  Caucasus.     F.  de  Mojean. 
The  Education  of  Children  among  the  Ancients.     F.  E.^s. 
Flissaken— Polish  Jews  Engaged  in  the  Timber  Transport  Trade, 

E.Wichert. 

Westermann's    Illustrierte    Deutsche    Monatshefte.      Bruns- 
wick.    September 

Count  Borromei    in   the  Service  of  the  Church  and    the   State. 

A.  Kleiuschinidt. 
I3astern  .Mgeria. 
Tiie  Tournament.     A  von  Heyden. 

Wiener  Literatur-Zeitung.     Vienna.     August  1.5. 

International  Copyright.     Bertha  von  Suttner. 
French  Literature:     Tlie  Moral  and  the  Immoral  and  the  Novel 
of  the  Future.     R.  Lotliar. 

Der  Zeitgenosse.     Dresden.     August  1. 
Carl  Baron  Torresani,  Austrian  Story-Writer.    A.  O.  von  Suttner. 
Three  I'oems  by  R.Zoozmami. 
Lyrics  by  Oskar  Linke,  R.  Presber  an<l  others. 

August  15. 
Lyrics  by  H.C.Jilngst,  C.  Liebhag  and  others. 
Two  Poems  by  R.Zoozmann. 

New  Fiction— New  Criticism.     Study  of  Guy  de   :\Iaupassanfs 
Essay  on  the  Novel.     Dr.  G.Maiiz. 

Das  Zwanzigste  Jahrhundert.     Berlin,     .\ugust  i'i. 
Poems  by  Tlieodor  von  Grierberger  and  otlit>rs. 
t)ldaiid  New   Wiiys   in    Music.     Dr.H.Pudor. 
Bismaick  in  the  Ueichstai;. 
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THE   FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


Bibliotheque     Universelle      et      Revue     Suisse.      Lausanne. 

August. 
WorksComnion  toall  Christendom— Temperance,  Anti-Slavery, 

etc.     I.ENaville. 
Puvis  de  Cliavannes,  Artist.     A.  ^licliel. 
Across  the  Caucasus.     Notes  and  lmpressi(->us  of    a    Botanist. 

IV.     E.  Levier. 
Tlie  Literary  .Movement  in  Spain— During  the  Last  Two  Years. 

E.  Rios. 
Parisian,     German,    English,    Swiss,    Scientific,  and    Political 

Clu-ouiques. 

Chretien  Evang61ique.     Lausanne.     August. 
The  Thirst  after  Riffhteousness.     Biblical  Study.     H.Mouron. 
A  History  of  Christian  Benevolence.     By  Dr.  G.  Uhlhorn.      Re- 
viewed by  Corresou. 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts.    August. 

Gothic  Art.     Jl.L.de  Fourcaud. 

Thomas  Lawrence  and  the  English  Society  of  His  Day.     M.  T. 

Wyrema. 
Notes  on  Meissonier.      Edmond  Bounaffe. 
Decorative  Art  in  Old  Paris.     .M.  A.  Champeaux. 
Napoleon  the  First";.  Tapestry  Furniture.     M.Gerspach. 
Notes  on  tlie  Dijannais  Artists  of  the   Fifteenth  Century.     M. 

Barnard  Prost  ^ 

L  Initiation.    Paris.     August. 

The  Idea  of  God  Incompatible  with  Science.     A.Franck. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Idea      Papus. 

Jesus  of   Nazareth,  from  the  Historical,  Scientific,  and  Social 

Points  of    \  lew.       By    Paul    de   Regla.     Reviewed  by   G. 

Mountree 

Nouvelle  Revue.     August  1. 

Paris  on  Horseback.     Croijueville. 

The  Founder  of  the  Brazilian  Republic.     M.O.d'Aranjo. 

Dalmatia.     Paul  Melon. 

Nowadays.     J.  du  Tillet. 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets.     Mdme.  S.  Arnaud. 

The  Well-bred  Women  of  Japan.     Leon  de  Tinseau. 

The  Truth  about  Mesdames  de  Salute  Amaranthe.    Mme.  Mary 

Summer. 
Michel  Bakounine.    M.A.Mathey. 
French  Moscow  Exhibition. 
French  Yachting.     G.deWailly. 
The  Neutrality  of  Siam.     P.  Lahault. 
Foreign  Politics.     Mdme.  Adam. 

August  15.  S 

Great  and  Small  Causes  of  Revolution.    Don  Cesare  Lombroso. 
Paris  on  Horseback.     Croqueville. 

A  Seduction  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     Frederic  Delacroix. 
Nowadays.     J.du  Tillet. 
The  Conquest  of  Life.     Emile  Gautier. 
The   JIanufacture    of  S6rves  during  the  Revolution.     Edward 

Garnier. 
The  Reflections  of  a  Workman.    M.  Jean  Fache. 
A  Sweetheart.     Mr.  J.  I).  Ulm. 

Prejudices  and  Conventionalities.    Mdlle.  Marie  Anne  de  Bouett. 
The  Swiss  Sexcentenary.     M.  E.  Tissot. 
Empire  Furniture.     H.de  Chenneviere. 
Military  Books.     G.G. 
Paris  and  Jerusalem.     Aristide  Astrude. 
Lake  Tchad.    G.de  Wailley. 
Foreign  Politics.     Mdme.  Adam. . 

Revue  d'Art  Dramatique.    Paris.     August  1. 
Tzemma.     Lyric  Drama  in  One  Act.     P.Gauthiez. 
The  Modern  Greek  Theatre.     HI.     G.  Bourdon. 
Oscar  de  Redwitz,  Poet.     A.Wagnon. 

August  15. 

L'Ombre  (The  Shadow).     Drama  by  Paul  Lindau.    French  by 

A.Wagnon. 
The  Theatre  in  Old  Lille.     H.Jouin. 


Naivete  at  the  Theatre.     31.  Doublemain. 

The  Theatrical  Press  of  New  York.     J.Rousseau. 

Revue  Bleue.     Paris.     August  15. 

Emily  Bronte.     T.de  Wyzema. 

August  22. 

Prince  Bismarck  and  the  Crown  Prince  before  180G. 
Bayreuth  Festival.     Rene  de  Recy. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.     August  1. 

Art  and  Nature  CM  part).     V.  Cherbuliez. 

A  Girl's  Love.    III.     Madame  Pauline  Caro. 

The  Spanish  War.     Colonel  V.  Roussillon. 

A  New  Form  of  Education,     G.  Boissier. 

Lena.     Leon  Barracand. 

The  Evolution  of  Democracy  in  Switzerland.     Louis  >Vuarin. 

Studies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (Bossuet).     F.  Brunetiere. 

Count  Alexander  Hiibner.     G.  Valbert. 

August  15. 

Art  and  Nature  (last  part).    V.  Cherbuliez. 

A  Girl's  Love.     IV.     Mdme.  Pauline  Caro. 

Explosive  Substances  in  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.    Mar- 

celin  Berthelot. 
Court  Actresses.     Victor  du  Bled. 
Historic  French  Landscapes.     E.Schure. 
The  Spanish  War.     Colonel  V.  Rou.ssillon. 

Revue  Encyclopedique      Paris.  Augu.st  1. 

Marcel  Prevost  and  his  Novel,  ''La  Confession  d'un   Aniant. " 

With  Portrait.     G.  Pellissier. 
Lithography.     G.Hediard. 

The  Talleyrand  Memoirs:  Their  Character  and  their  Authen- 
ticity.    With  Portrait.     P.  Bertrand. 
Count  von  Moltke.     With  Portrait. 

August  15. 

Art  Exhibitions  at  Paris.     L.  Bourdeau. 

The  Division  of  Africa.     With  Map.     R.  d'Annis. 

The  Birth  of  Art  in  Prehistoric  Times.     E.  Bordage, 

Revue  GSn^rale.     Brussels.     August. 

The   Social    Problem  and  the  Encyclical.     A.  Casselein. 

The  Independence  of  Belgium  and  Talleyrand's  Mission  to  Lon- 
don in  1830.     A.  de  Ridder. 

The  French  Catholic  Economists  and  the  Social  Question.  C. 
Clement. 

Corsica.     E.  Marcel. 

Revue  del  Hypnotisme.    Paris.     August. 

The  Theoretical  and  Practical  Study  of  Suggestion.     L.  Stembo. 
The  Relations  of  Hysteria  to  Hypnotism. 

Revue  des  Revues.    Paris      August, 
ftaly,  France,  and  the  Papacy.     Signor  Crispi. 

Revue  Scientifique.    Paris.     August  15. 

Industries  of  the  Primitive  Populations  of  Alsace- Lorraioe.     M. 

Bleicher. 
The  Mineral  Waters  of  France.     D.  Belief. 

August  22. 
Aptitudes  and  Actions.     L.  ^lanouvrier. 

August  29. 
Madagascar.    M.d'Anthouard. 


University  Catholique.    Lyons. 


August  15. 

Reparatus. 


The  Real  Inside  Condition  of  the  Anglican  Church 
An  Ecclesiastical  Law  Case  in  1844.     A.Ricanl. 
Father  Grou  and  Christian  Spirituality.     C.Denis. 
The  Inquisition.     G.  Canet. 

Inspiration.    A    Biblical-Historical    Study.     By    P.    Dausch 
Reviewed  by  E.  Jacquier. 


THE    ITALIAN   MAGAZINES. 


La  Civilta  Cattolica.    August  15. 

Christianity  Excluded  from  Elementary  Instruction  in  Italy. 

(A  bitter  attack  on  State  education.) 
On  the  Migration  of  the  Hitti",  i. 
The  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII.     ^Continued.) 
The  Movements  of  the  Stellar  System. 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale.     August  16. 
The   Painter   Antonio    Ciseri.     G.E.  Saltini.     (A    biographical 

sketch  of  a  recently  deceased  artist). 
Conclusions  Drawn  from  Anglo-.4.merican  Opinions  on  Divorce. 

C.F.Galba.     (The  author  rejoices  that  so  many  Protestant 

writers  should  be  opposed  to  the  present  marriage  laws  in 

America.) 


La  Nuova  Antologia.     August  10. 
The  persecution  of  the  Jews.    R  Bonghi.    (An  excellent  article 

on  the  anti-Semitic  movement  on  the  Continent.) 
The  National  Prehistoric  and  Ethnographic  Museum  in  Rome. 

L.  Pigormi 
Gasparda  Salo  and  the  Inventor  of  the  Violin.     G.Livo. 
An  Article  by  Francesco  Crispi— An  Ex-diplomat,     (An  answer 

to  Crispi 's  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review.) 

La  Scuola  Positiva.     July  31. 

Administration  of  .Iusti«e  in  Italy  in  1800.     F.S.Arabia. 
Public  Life  in  the  Sicilian  Comnumes.     G.Alongi. 
Provocation  and  Premeditation.     E.  Ferri. 
A  Critical  Table  of  Penal  and  Civil  Jurisprudence. 
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Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  this  Index. 


A.  Arena. 

A.  A.P.S  Annals  of  the  Am.  Acadeni.v  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

A.  C.  Australasian  Critic. 

A.  C.  Q  Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

All  W.  All  the  World. 

A.  M.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Ant.  Antiquary 

A.  Q.  Asiatic  Quarterly. 

A.  R.  Andover  Review. 
Avg.  Argosy. 

As.  Asclepiad. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

Bank.  Bankers'  Magazine. 

Bel.  M.  Belford's  Magazine. 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bk.-wm.  Bookworm. 

B.  O.  P.  Boy's  Own  Paper. 

B.  T.  J.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

C.  Cornhill. 

Cal.  R.  Calcutta  Review. 

Cape  I.  M.  Cape  Illustrated  Mag. 

C.  F.  M.  Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

Chap.  Chaperone. 

Chaut.  Chautauquan. 

Cb.  Mis.  1.  Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

Ch.  M.  Church  Monthly. 

Ch.  Q.  Church  Quarterly  Review 

C.  J.  Chambers'  Journal. 

C.  M.  Century  JIagazine. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

C.  R.  Contemporary  Review. 

Crit.  R.  Critical  Review. 

C.  S.  J  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 
0.  \V  Catholic  World. 

D.  Dial. 

D.  R.  Dublin  Review. 
Econ.  J.  Economic  Journal. 
Econ.  R.  Economic  Review. 
Ed.  E.  Education  (England). 
Ed.  R.  Educational  Review. 

Ed.  U.  S.  Education  (United  States). 

E.  H.  English  Historical  Review. 
E.  I.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

E.  R.  Edinburgh  Review. 
Esq.  Esquiline. 

Ex.  Expositor. 

F.  Forum. 
Fi.  Fireside. 

F.  R.  Fortnightly  Review. 

G.  G.  IM.  Goldthwaite's     Geographical 

Magazine. 


0.  B, 
G.  .M. 
G.  O.  P. 
G.  T. 

G.  W. 
Help. 
Harp. 
High.  M. 
Hom.  R. 
H.  M. 
H.  R. 
Hy. 

Ig- 

1.  J.  E. 

I.  N.  M. 

In.  M. 
Ir.  E.  R. 
Ir.  M. 
J.  Ed. 
Jew  Q. 
J.  M.  S.  I. 

J.  R.  C.  I. 

Jur.  R.    - 

K. 

K.  O. 

Lad. 

L.  A.  H. 

Lamp. 

L.  H. 

Lipp. 

Long. 

L.  Q. 

L.  T. 

Luc. 

Lud.  M. 

Ly. 

M. 

Jlac. 

m;  A.  H. 

M.  C. 

Men. 
Mis.  R. 
Mis.  H. 
M.  N.  C. 
Mon. 
M.  P. 
M.  R. 
JIur. 
M.  W.  H. 


(Ireat  Britain. 

N.  A.  R. 

(;entleman"s  Magazine. 

Nat. 

(Jirl's  Own  Paper. 

Nat.  R. 

(ireat  Thoughts. 

N.  C. 

(Jood  Words. 

N.  E. 

Help. 

N.  E.  M. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

New  R. 

Highland  Monthly. 

N.  H. 

Homiletic  Review. 

N.  N. 

Home  Maker. 

O. 

Health  Record. 

0.  D. 

Hygiene. 

0.  M. 

Igdrasil. 

Pater. 

Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

P.  E.  F. 

Illustrated  Naval  and  Military 

P.  F 

Magazine. 

Photo.  A. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 

Photo.  Q. 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 

Photo.  R. 

Irish  Monthly. 

Phreu.  M. 

Journal  of  Education. 

P.  L. 

Jewish  Qua#erly. 

P.  R. 

Journal   of  the  Military  Ser- 

P. R.  R. 

vice  Institution. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 

P.  S. 

Institute. 

P.  S.  Q. 

Juridicial  Review. 

Psy.  R. 

Knowledge. 

King's  Own. 

Q. 

Ladder. 

Q.J.  Econ. 

Lend  a  Hand. 

Q.  J.  G.  S. 

Lamp. 

Leisure  Hour. 

Q.  R. 

Lippincott's  Monthly. 

S. 

Longman's  Magazine. 

Scot.  G.  M 

London  Quarterly  Review. 

Ladies'  Treasury. 

Scot.  R. 

Lucifer. 

Scots. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 

Scrib. 

Lyceum. 

Str 

Month. 

Sun.  51. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Sun.  H. 

Magazine  of  Am.  History. 

Syd.  Q. 

Jlonthly   Chronicle  of  North 

T.  B, 

Country  Lore  and  Legend. 

Tim. 

IMenorah  Monthly. 

Tin. 

Missionary  Review  of  World. 

Treas. 

Missionary  Herald. 

U.  S. 

Methodist  New  Connexion. 

U.  S.  M. 

Zionist. 

W.  P.  JI. 

:Monthly  Packet. 

3Iethodist  Review. 

■W.  R. 

Murray's  Magazine. 

Y.  E. 

Magazine  of  Western  History. 

Y.  M. 

North  .American  Review. 

Nationalist. 

National  Review. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

New  Euglander. 

New  England  Magazine. 

New  Review. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Paternoster  Review. 

Palestine  Exploration   Fund. 

People's  Friend. 
R.  Photo- American  Review. 

Photographic  Quarterly. 

Photographic  Review. 

Phrenological  Magazine. 

Poet  Lore. 

Parents'  Review. 

Presbyterian    and    Reformed 
Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

Quiver 

Quarterly  Jour. of  Economics. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Sun. 
Scot.  G.  M.Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Sydney  Quarterly. 

Temple  Bar. 

Timehri 

Tinsley's  Blagazine. 

Treasury. 

United  Service. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

Westminster  Review 

Young  England. 

Young  Man. 


[It  has  been  found   necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  iu  the  English  language, 
articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  iu  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  September  numbers  of  periodicals. 


All  the 


Ability,  Distribution  of.  in  the  United  States,  H.C.Lodge,  CM. 
Acci(lt>nts  and  Accident  Insurance,  J.  R.  Pitcher,  F. 
Actress.  Reflections  of  an,  Clara  Morris,  NAR. 
Advertising  in  China,  C. 
Africa 

Mashonaland,  F.  E.  Harman,  LudM. 

Diamond-Digging  iir  South  Africa.  H.Knollys,  Black. 

Across  the  Kalahari  Desert,  H.A.Brydeu,  Long. 

Tlie  British  in  East  Africa,  Marquis  of  Lome,  NC. 
Afaca,  How  Hot  is  it  in,  (JGM. 
Alchemy  in  England,  R.Steele,  Ant. 
Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey,  The  Poems  of,  CM. 
Alkali  Plains,  The,  GGM. 
Analogy,  A  Student  of,  John  Burroughs,  AM. 
Ancestral  Worship  in  C'hina.  Cluistianity  and,  MisH. 
Apollonius  of  Rhodes  and  the  .Vrgonautica,  .\R. 
Apostles  and  Martyrs.  Fruitful  Faith  as  Held  by,  OD,  August. 
Architecture,  Western,  Glimpses  of.  Harp. 
Arethusa,  Training  Ship,  KO. 
Armada,  Spanish  Story  of   J.  A  Froude   Long. 
Army  Matters 

The  Northern  Volunteers  Col  T.  L.  Livermore  JMSL 

Field  E.xercises.  Major  J.B.Babcock,  JMSI. 

Artillery  Service  in  the  Rebellion— II.,  JMSI. 

Military  Service  Reform,  Col.  T.  M.  Anderson,  JMSL 


Organization  of  Artillery  Defense,  Capt.  Chester,  JMSI. 

Courts  Martial  and  Civilian  Witnesses,  JJISI. 

Centralization  and  Decentralization,  JMSI. 

Artillery  Difficulties  ;n  the  Next  War,  JMSI. 

Military  Penology    JMSI. 

Value  and  Limitation  of  Field  Exercises,  JMSI. 

Methob  of  Combat  for  an  Infantry  Battalion,  JMSI. 

Gun  Cotton  as  a  Means  of  .\ttack.  JMSI. 

Letters  on  Artillery    XVII.    JMSL 

Sequences  of  Rifle  and  Carbine  Firing,  US. 

Cavalry  on  the  Battle  Field,  F.N.Maude,  US. 
Artist,  France's  Greatest  Military  (Detaille),  Cos. 
Artist  Life,  The  Social  Side  of,  C.  M.  Fairbanks,  Chaut 
Ashby-Sterry,  Portraits  of,  Str.  Aug. 
Assiniboia.  Ou  the  Plains  of,  O. 
Assyrian  Research,  Perils  of,  Rev.S.Kinns,  KO. 
Astronomy . 

Modern  Astronomy,  R.S.Bali,  CR. 

Telescope  and  Camera,  W.  Schooling,  WR. 

The  Mineralogy  of  Meteorites,  V.  Cornish,  K. 
Athletic  Sports,  Swiss,  J.  .\.Syiuonds,  FR. 
Aubrey,  John,  of  Wilts,  Rev.  B.O.Johns,  GM. 
Australia. 

Th»  Antipodeans,  D.C.Murray,  CR. 

Social  Life,  F.  Adams,  FR 
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Guileless  Australia,  J.Fortescue,  NC. 
Author  Himself,  The,  Woodrow  Wilson,  AM. 
Author's  Complaints  and  Publisher's  Profits,  G.H.Putnam,  F. 
Baccarat,  Humors  of,  Mac. 
Bach,  Johann  Sebastian.  W.  F.  Apthorp.CR. 
Balkan  Confederation,  J.Bourchier,  FK. 
Barrfes,  Maurice,  E.  Delille.  FR. 
Bath,  Social,  iu  the  Last  Century,  Mur. 
Beaconsfleld.  Lord,  Was  He  the  Sim?    A  Lecture  A. D. 3000. 
Beatrice  of  Dante,  Katherine  Hilliard,  Luc,  Aug. 
Bermuda,  Gen.  Mitchell  on,  LudM. 

Besaut,  Annie,  on  the  Seven  Principles  of  Man,  Luc,  Aug. 
Birds: 

Some  London  Birds,  A.H.  Macpherson.  NN,  Aug. 

The  Music  of  Birds,  Str,  Aug. 
Swallows  and  Sparrows,  Lady  Lindsay,  NewR. 
Blackie,  Prof.  J.  S.,  on  the  Learning  of  Languages,  YM. 
Blavatsky,  Madam: 

Col.  Olcott  and  Others  on,  Luc,  Aug. 

On  the  Blessings  of  Publicity,  Luc,  Aug. 
Blind,  With  tlie,  iu  Switzerland,  CJ. 
Bodelschwingh,  Pastor  von.  Countess  of  Meath,  Q. 
Booth's,  General,  Great  Plan  for  the  Poor,  J.  Cook,OD. 
Booth's,  General,  Panacea.     W.J.Ashley,  PSQ. 
Bo-Tree,  The  City  of  the  Sacred,  J.Ricalton,  Scrib. 
Boundary  of  the  United  States,  Northern,  EdUS. 
Boy,  What  Shall  the,  Take  Hold  of?    T.  Temple,  Chaut. 
Bretons  at  Home,  C.W.Wood,  Arg. 
British  Empire,  Imperial  Federation  of  the,  OD,  Aug. 
Bronte  Family,  The,  Dr.  A.H.Japp,  S,  Aug. 
Brousa  Station,  Asia  Minor,  Sketch  of,  MisH. 
Browning's  Asolo,  Felix  Moscheles,  Scrib. 
Browning's  Dramas,  A  Study  of,  NE. 
Buddha's  Tooth,  Adoration  of,  SunH. 
Buddhism  and  Christianity,  Rev.  E.Snodgrass,  MisR. 
Buddhism  and  Romanism,  Rev.  G.  L.  Macon,  MisR. 
Burgess,  Edward,  and  His  Work,  A.  G.  McVey,  NEM. 
Cage-Dwellers,  J.T.Bent,  Mur. 
Caine,  Hall,  Portrait  of,  Str,  Aug. 
California: 

California  as  an  Outpost  of  Civilization,  MAH. 

The  University  of  California,  C.  H.Shinn,  NEM. 

Trout  Fishing  in  California,  OM. 

To  California  in  1849  through  Mexico,  A.C.Ferris,  CM. 
Calvarv  and  the  Tomb  of  Christ,  Rev.H.  Smith,  Mur. 
Campobello,  The  Brass  Cannon  of,  Kate  G.Wells,  NEM. 
Canada.  Recent  Speculations  in,  AR. 
Canoeing  on  the  Miramichi,  Rev.  W.C.  Gaynor.  O. 
Capitalization,  Industrial,  The  Recent  Growth  of,  F. 
Carl,  F. ,  Hero  of  the  Goodwin  Sands,  SunH. 
Cathay,  Europe  and,  John  Fiske,  AM. 
Cathedrals,  Nationalization  of,  H.  W.  Massingham,  CR. 
Cats,  J.  McLaren  Cobban  on,  Str,  Aug. 
■Cats  in  Literature  and  Art,  W. H.D.Adams,  S,  Aug. 
Celebrities  at  Play,  Str,  Aug. 
Central  America,  Forest  Growth  in,  GGM. 
Certiorari,  The  Writ  of,  F.J.Goodnow,  PSQ. 
■Chemistry:    A  Chemist  as  a  Prophet,  B.H.Hartogensis,  Men. 
Chili,  The  Civil  War   in,  Chaut. 

China,  Christianity  and  Ancestral  Worship  in,  MisH. 
China  Hunter,  A,  in  New  England,  Alice  M.Earle,  Scrib. 
Chinese  Cookery,  TB. 
Chinese  Secret  Societies,  F.  Boyle,  Harp. 
Chiswick,  Past  and  Present,  C.J.Hamilton,  EI. 
Christ  an  Ideal  of  Human  Life,  Archbishop  McLagan,  GW. 
Christianity  and  Ancestral  Worship  in  China,  MisH. 
Churches,  The  Greek  and  Russian,  OM. 
Church  History,  Homiletic  Value  of,  HomR. 
Churchmen:  Are  High  Churchmen  Disloyal?  H.Ormonde,  NH. 
Church  Progress  in  America,  T.B.Preston,  NH. 
City  Government  in  the  United  States,  Setli  Low,  CM. 
Civic  Instruction,  A.T.Smith,  EdUS. 

Clergymen,  Anecdotes  of  English,  C.  K.  Tuckerman,  NAR. 
"Cold  Cheer  at  Camp  Morton,"  A  Reply  to,  C3I. 
Colonies  and  Imperial  Federation: 

Imperial  Federation,  Lord  Brassey,  A.Carnegie,  NC. 

Trade  Aspect  of  Imperial  Federation,  J.R'vnkin,  GB,  Aug. 

The  Britannic  Confederation,  G.G.Chishcjlm,  ScotGM,  -lug. 
Cominges,  Comte  de,  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  NC. 
Compromise,  Final  Eflforts  at,  1860-'6],  PSQ. 
CompuLsory  Insurance  in  Germany,  Prof.  Geffcken,  NC. 
Conciliation,  Courts  of,  Nicolay  Grevstad,  AM. 
Congregational  Council,  The  International,  AR. 
Congregational,  The  Pan,  Council  in  London,  OD. 
Congregationalism,  Tendencies  of  American,  OD. 
Constitution  Making  in  the  United  States,  Recent,  AAPS. 
Copenhagen,  Battle  of,  C. 

County  Councillors:    A  Study,  H.D.Traill,  NatR. 
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THE   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The 

Tariff  in 
Politics. 


Through  the  month  of  October  the  whole 
country  has  been  ablaze  with  political  dis- 
cussion. The  state  campaigns  are  proving 
to  have  a  more  than  usual  educational  value.  Last 
year  the  election  of  a  new  Congress  followed  so  closely 
upon  the  end  of  a  session  of  unprecedented  length, 
in  which  new  tariff  laws  and  other  measures  of  the 
highest  importance  had  been  adoj^ted,  that  no  just  or 
reasonable  estimate  could  possibly  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  vei'dict  at  the  polls.  Those  who  sup- 
posed that  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Republican 
party  last  November  was  a  final  and  complete  repu- 
diation of  the  McKinley  tariff  and  the  other  leading 
policies  of  the  party  in  power,  were  short  sighted. 
It  cannot  be  until  next  year,  in  the  presidential  and 
congressional  elections,  that  any  conclusively  signifi- 
cant verdict  will  be  pronovinced  by  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  it  ought  to  be  more 
evident  than  it  seems  to  be  to  the  opponents  of  Re- 
publican polic}^  that  the  new  tariff  is  far  less  vulner- 
able in  particular  details  than  in  fundamental 
principles.  As  a  high  protective  measure  the  Mc- 
Kinley tariff,  plus  the  reciprocity  clauses,  is  one  of 
the  most  scientific  and  successful  pieces  of  construct- 
ive legislation  that  has  ever  been  devised.  Together 
with  the  bills  for  the  promotion  of  shipping  and  the 
establishment  of  steamship  lines  and  for  the  re-cap- 
ture of  the  European  market  for  American  meats, 
the  revised  tariff  measures  constitute  a  policy  of 
large  and  audacious  character  as  brilliant  in  its  con- 
ception as  it  is  practical  and  adaptable  in  its  work- 
ing arrangements.  To  keep  asserting  that  it  will 
not  do  the  things  it  proposes  to  do  is  pitiable  non- 
sense. It  could  but  cheapen  sugar  ;  it  can  but  stim- 
ulate our  trade  with  South  America;  it  will  inevi- 
tably, if  maintained,  transfer  a  considerable  linen 
industry  and  a  huge  tin  plate  industry  to  this  coun- 
tiy.  Nobody  who  possessed  ordinary  judgment  ex- 
pected to  see  a  large  development  of  tin-plate  making 
in  America  within  a  single  year,  any  more  than  one 
expects  to  see  the  scaffolding  rise  about  the  spire  of 
a  new  cathedral  simultaneously  with  the  digging  for 


foundations.  A  sufficiently  heavy  tax  upon  the  im- 
ported article  will  transfer  the  tin-plate  industry  to 
this  country  just  as  surely  as  it  transferred  the 
making  of  steel  rails.  The  controversy  now  pending 
in  certain  newspapers  as  to  the  precise  progress  that 
is  realized  from  week  to  week  in  making  this  trans- 
fer is  a  most  puerile  controversy. 

Protection   ^^^  because  the  McKinley  bill  is  soundly 

and        devised  in  its  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

Reciprocity.   .^.   ^^^^   ^^^  necessarily   follow   that   the 

ends  are  wisely  chosen  or  that  the  true  welfare  of 
the  nation  is  to  be  promoted  by  this  constructive  and 
aggressive  industrial  policy.  The  true  line  of  assault 
is  upon  the  policy  at  large.  To  twit  the  Republicans 
upon  their  "reciprocity  "  appanage  as  being  inconsis- 
tent is  highly  absurd.  The  reciprocity  policy  is  upon 
the  most  rigid  lines  of  protection,  and  bears  not  the 
faintest  resemblance  to  the  free-trade  policy.  Pro- 
tectionism declares  that  ordinary  articles  of  consump- 
tion that  we  do  not  and  cannot  well  produce  should 
be  admitted  free.  The  reciprocity  idea  is  that  the 
countries  fi-om  which  these  articles  come  should  in 
return  allow  our  wares — those  which  do  not  conflict 
with  their  home  products — to  enter  their  markets 
with  special  exemptions.  The  whole  system  is  one 
designed  to  encourage  our  industries  and  foster  our 
commerce.  The  free-trade  system  would  arrange 
tariffs  and  levy  taxes  with  the  sole  purpose  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  public  revenue,  and  would 
keep  hands  off  of  industry  and  commerce,  leaving 
all  those  matters  to  private  volition.  The  two  great 
parties  are  gi'adually  ranging  themselves  upon  either 
side  of  the  dividing  line  between  these  two  large, 
opposing  policies.  Alexander  Hamilton  to-day  would 
be  a  Republican,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  to-day 
would  be  a  Democi'at. 


Next  j'ear,  as  in  1888,  the  tariff  policy 
will  doubtless  be  uppermost  in  the  topics 
of  party  con  trovers  J^  This  year,  as  pi-e- 
liminary  to  tlte  great  quadrennial  battle,  the  skir- 
mishes  in  several  States  are  turning  chiefly  upon 


The 

Ohio 

Contest. 
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national  issues.  This  is  notably  true  in  Ohio,  where 
Mr.  McKinley's  success  or  failure  as  a  candidate  for 
governor  will  be  thought  by  the  country  at  large  to 
indicate  the  opinion  of  Ohio  upon  the  tariff  policy 
with  which  his  name  is  identified.  It  happens,  also, 
that  tlie  legislature  to  be  elected  on  November  3d  will 
choose  Mr.  John  Sherman's  successor  as  United  States 
Senator  ;  and  that  gentleman's  prominent  identifica- 
tion with  the  Republican  party's  currency  policy, 
taken  together  with  the  favor  that  the  Ohio  Demo- 
crats have  shown  in  their  platform  for  the  free  coin- 
age of  cheap  silver  dollars,  has  made  the  question  of 
money  quite  as  prominent  in  the  Ohio  debates  as 
that  of  the  tariff.  The  currency  question,  in  the 
form  it  has  taken,  contributes  to  the  strength  of  the 
Ohio  Republicans ;  but  Governor  Campbell,  who 
comes  of  fine  political  ancestry,  and  who  possesses 
extraordinary  dexterity  and  ability,  is  apparently 
waging  a  magnificent  campaign  against  odds.  Ohio 
is  normally  Republican  ;  and  if  Mr.  Campbell  should 
win  the  day  his  victory  would  entitle  him  to  the 
liighest  consideration  at  the  hands  of  liis  party.  In 
some  respects  the  battle-ground  in  Ohio  this  autumn, 
and  the  strength  and  character  of  the  debating,  has 
suggested  the  memorable  Lincoln -Douglas  canvass 
of  Illinois. 

New  York's  '^'^^  position  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
Pivotal  national  i)olitics  is  both  discreditable  and 
Position.  jjn.u.^(.iug  While  in  Ohio  the  political 
game  is  progressing  upon  the  large  and  legitimate 
scale  for  comi)aratively  small  and  local  stakes,  in  New 
York  tlie  game  is  a  local  and  narrow  and  even  a 
mean  one,  yet  it  is  always  consciously  played  for 
national  stakes.  New  York  is  so  disproportionately 
])opul()Us  that  its  group  of  presidential  electors, 
tlirown  solidly  oiu;  way  or  the  otlier,  determines  the 
})alauce  of  parties  in  i)residential  contests.  The  pop- 
ular vote  of  New  York  in  presidential  years  is  almost 


exactly  divided.  But  a  slight  preponderance  carries 
with  it  a  solid  block  in  the  electoral  college  that  is 
large  enough  to  overcome  a  very  uneven  division  in 
the  sum  total  of  results  from  the  other  forty -three 
States.  What  is  the  consequence?  To  each  party  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  "carry" 
the  State  of  New  York  ;  and  the  man  or  element  that 
controls  the  situation  in  that  "pivotal"  State  may 
claim  to  hold  the  key  to  national  success.  This  sit- 
uation has  given  the  country  two  recent  Presidents, 
Mr.  Arthur  and  Mr.  Cleveland,  both  of  whom  were 
politically  the  creation  of  local  New  York  politics. 
It  has  elevated  Mr.  David  B.  Hill  to  the  rank  of  a 
leading  aspirant  for  the  presidency.  In  like  man- 
ner it  will  very  possibly  make  Mr.  Flower  a  presi- 
dential aspirant  if  he  should  be  elected  on  the  third 
of  November.  If  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White  had  been 
nominated  for  governor  by  the  Republicans,  and  had 
won  by  a  fair  majority,  this  fact  would  inevitably 
have  made  him  a  presidential  favorite  of  the  first 
rank,  in  the  case  of  a  Republican  decision  against  a 
second  term  for  Sir.  Harrison.  And  if  Mr.  Fassett, 
who  is  an  admirable  local  candidate,  should  defeat 
Mr.  Flower,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  may 
emerge,  as  did  Mr.  Cleveland  eight  years  previous, 
as  an  unexpected  but  powerful  aspirant  for  the  high- 
est honor  and  responsibility  the  nation  can  bestow. 
In  Mr.  White's  case  there  would  have  existed  the 
basis  of  a  well-earned  national  reputation.  But  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  never  imtil  a  few 
weeks  ago  lieard  of  Mr.  Fassett. 

If  the  Democrats  win,  the  victoiy  will  be- 
TZwiany.  ^^^^  *«  Tammany  Hall,  the  secret  political 
conspiracy  that  has  for  many  years  robbed 
New  York  City  and  ruled  it  with  a  more  than  Tmk- 
ish  combination  of  rapacity  and  incapacitj'.  It  will 
mean  the  capture  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  the 
Tammany  conspiracy,  preparatory  to  the  capture  of 
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complete  control  of  national  Democratic  machlnerj-, 
with  subsequent  authority  in  the  administration  of 
the  national  government  if  the  Democracy  should 
triumph.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  good 
men  and  discerning  ones  who  affirm  that  the  Repub- 
lican organization  in  New  York  is  so  firmly  grasped 
by  a  "boss,"  namely,  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  that  a 
Republican  success  in  that  State  leading  to  acquisi- 
tion of  a  balance  of  power  in  national  Republican 
counsels,  would  make  an  alleged  New  York  "  custom- 
house ring, "  or  at  least  the  New  York  State  Repub- 
lican "  machine, "  the  powder  behind  the  throne  in  the 
administration  of  a  Republican  president  who  had 
been  selected  solely  because  of  his  ability  to  carry 
New  York. 


The 

Issues 

in 


One  simple  device  would  protect  the  na- 
tion from  the  abominable  intrusion  of 
New  York.  New  York  local  politics  into  the  larger 
domain.  If  the  presidential  electors  could  be  chosen 
singly  in  districts,  instead  of  en  masse  upon  general 
state  ticket,  there  would  result  a  division  between 
the  parties  corresponding  in  a  general  way  to  the 
division  of  the  New  York  delegation  in  Congress. 
The  dangerous  strain  that  results  from  New  York's 
pivotal  position  would  be  removed.  The  whole 
stream  of  American  public  life  would  flow  more 
evenly  and  more  purely.  Both  great  paities  would, 
in  the  end,  be  better  situated.  In  the  absence  of  any 
United  States  statute  to  the  contrary,  each  State  may 
determine  the  manner  of  choosing  presidential  elect- 
ors, and  the  New^  Yoi'k  Legislature  in  the  session  of 
this  coming  winter  is  competent  to  decide  in  favor 
of  the  district  plan  for  next  year's  election.  There 
is,  unfortunately,  too   little   reason   to  supjiose  that 


HON.  THOMAS  C.  PLATT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


GOV.  D.  B.  HILL  OF  NEW  YORK. 

New  York  politicians  of  either  party  will  be  ready 
to  relinquish  voluntarily  an  importance  in  national 
jiolitics  that  belongs  to  them  through  no  merit  ex- 
cept that  of  the  State's  "pivotal"  situation. 

Meanwhile,  the  New  York  campaign  has  been 
waged  largely  upon  the  question.  Who  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  failure  of  New  York  to  get  the  Colum- 
bian World's  Fair?  As  is  too  customary  in  the 
Empire  State,  this  discussion  leaves  all  the  rest  of 
the  country  quite  out  of  view.  Incidentally,  doubt- 
less, the  dissensions  in  New  York  had  their  influ- 
ence ;  but  the  chief  reason  why  the  World's  Fair 
was  not  located  at  New  York  is  easy  to  state.  It 
was  because  the  majority  of  Congress  and  of  the 
American  people  preferred  to  locate  it  at  Chicago. 

Viewed  locally,  the  New  York  State  campaign  is 
a  fight  against  the  extended  domination  of  Tammany. 
A  vote  for  Mr.  Fassett  is  a  vote  against  Tammany ; 
and  Tammany  is  to-day  the  chief  enemy  and  danger 
of  the  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Tilden  saw  this  clearly, 
and  never  ceased  to  proclaim  it.  Mr.  Cleveland  and 
his  friends  doubtless  see  it,  but  for  the  present  they 
find  themselves  forced  into  silent  and  painful  sub- 
jection. As  a  leader  against  Tammany,  Mr.  Fassett 
deserves  a  more  than  partisan  support. 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  in  passing  that  each 
side  proclaims  its  genuine  adherence — as  against 
the  spurious  adherence  of  the  other — to  the  princi- 
ple of  "liome  rule  for  cities."  Municipal  autonomy 
in  all  strictly  municipal  affairs,  and  such  uniform- 
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' '  DESTROYING   THE   TAMMANY   TIGER. ' ' 

"The  young  Republican  Samson  gets  a  death-grip  on  the  great 
political  beast."  (Reduced  from  full-page  cartoon  in  Frank 
Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly,  Oct.  17,  1891.) 

ity  of  ijlan  under  general  laws  for  the  government 
of  all  the  cities  of  the  State  as  can  reasonably  be  de- 
vised, is  a  crying  need.  It  is  a  cheering  note  of  prog- 
ress that  both  parties  in  New  York  now  proclaim 
this  doctrine  as  orthodox. 


In 

Other 
States. 


Elections  are  pending  in  Iowa,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Ohio,  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,    as  well  as  in  some  other 

States  in  which  the  situation  attracts  less  attention. 

Of  the  six  States  named  all  have  Democratic  gov- 


ernors, althougli  all  but  Maryland  and  New  York 
have  usually  been  in  Republican  hands.  In  all  but 
Pennsylvania  a  governor  is  to  be  chosen  on  Nov.  3. 
The  Iowa  contest  is  turning  chiefly  upon  the  prohi- 
bition question,  Governor  Boies  standing  for  re-elec- 
tion upon  an  anti  proliibition  platform,  wliile  the 
Republicans,  with  more  or  less  of  unanimity  and 
courage,  are  defending  the  existing  laws.  Economic 
questions  are,  however,  very  prominently  under  de- 
bate, the  point  of  view  being  that  of  the  Western 
farmer  and  his  welfare  as  afifected  by  tariff,  currency, 
banking,  railway  and  other  legislation.  If  Governor 
Boies  should  win,  the  victory  will  justly  add  consid- 
erable prestige  to  tlie  national  Democratic  party ; 
and  it  would  bring  him,  with  Mr.  Campbell  of  Ohio, 
into  conspicuous  view  as  a  possible  candidate  for 
second,  or  even  fii'st  place  next  j-ear.  Moreover,  if 
the  Democrats  of  Pennsylvania  should  follow  up  the 
election  of  an  executive  last  year  by  actual  or  "  moral" 
victory  this  year,  Governor  Pattison  would  very  pos- 
sibly emerge  as  a  personage  of  first-class  importance. 
In  Massachusetts  national  questions  are  prominent 
enough  to  lend  a  widespread  intei-est  to  the  existing 
situation.  Tlie  rapid  adoption  of  new  ballot  laws, 
and  the  generally  improved  tone  of  political  discus- 
sion, are  indications  of  progress  in  the  right  direc- 
tion that  even  our  worst  political  pessimists  find  it 
hard  to  overlook. 

In  English  politics  little  had  been  doing 
Pontics.  Pi'ior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Liberal  Feder- 
ation at  Newcastle  in  the  opening  daj's  of 
October,  and  prior  to  the  tremendous  sensation  that 
Mr.  Parnell's  death  occasioned.  It  had  taken  Lord 
Salisbury  nearly  three  weeks  to  discover  that  Sir 
James  Fergusson,  who  had  been  his  Under  Secretary 
at  the  Foreign  Office  since  1886,  had  the  best  claim 
to  be  put  in  Mr.  Raikes's  post.  Tlie  new  Postmaster- 
General  has  the  business  to  learn,  and  it  is  feared 
by  friends  of  postal  reform  and  progress  tliat  the  net 
result  of  the  change  will  be  that  the  whole  subject 
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of  penny  postage  throughout  the  Englisli  speaking 
world,  and  lialfpenny  postage  for  all  periodical  pub- 
lications in  Great  Britain,  will  be  lield  over  until 
the  next  administration.  Sir  James  Fergusson's  re- 
election was  hotly  opposed  by  the  Liberals  of  North- 
east Manchester,  who  were  for  the  third  time  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  C.  P.  Scott,  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
Mr.  Scott  is.  like  his  paper,  solid,  reliable,  and  well- 
informed,  but  a  trifle  slow  and  somewhat  woolly  in 
the  texture  of  his  thought.  Note  in  this  connection 
that  the  Tynemouth  Liberals  have  selected  as  their 
candidate  Mr.  James  Annand,  of  the  Neu'castle 
Leader,  who  for  twenty  years  past  has,  as  a  journal- 
ist, instructed  in  politics  those  who  are  now  asking 
him  to  represent  them  in  Parliament.  Before  the 
twentieth  century  arrives  it  may  perchance  be  as 
much  a  matter  of  course  for  every  great  newspaper 
to  have  a  representative  in  Parliament  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  it  was  for  the  eldest  son 
of  a  great  noble  to  occupy  the  family  seat  for  the 
rotten  borough  which  formed  an  indispensable  i^art 
of  the  patrimonial  inheritance. 


attitude  towards  the  peers,  and  Lord  Salisbury's  im- 
prudent utterances  have  distinctlj'  damaged  the  jjosi- 
tion  of  the  privileged  order  to  which  he  belongs. 
Liberalism  is  decidedly  in  the  ascendant. 


The 

Liberal 

Program. 


The    Liberal    party's    great    conclave   at 
Newcastle  was  one  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic and  brilliant  in  the  entire  list  of 
these    annual     gatherings.       Mr.    Gladstone    never 
appeared  to  better  advantage.     His  oratory  surpassed 
all  that  had  been  expected,  his  physical  and  mental 
vigor  were  the  wonder  of  the  occasion,  and  his  mas- 
ter}^ of  the  exact  political 
situation  was  evinced  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every 
member    of    the    party. 
His   hold    is    not    tradi 
tional.      No   man  in  his 
party  can  so  readily  and 
completely  adapt  himself 
to    changing  situations. 
Superannuation     is    not 
even  suggested  by  any- 
thing in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy  or  attitude.     The 
Federation  avowed  con- 
tinued     adherence      t  o 
Home  Rule  as  the  first 
plank  in  the  Liberal  plat- 
form. The  keynote  of  the 
occasion  was  struck    by 
Mr.  John  Morley  in  his 
speech  upon  the  House  of 
Lords.      There    was    no 

mincing  of  words ;  and  notice  is  served  u))on  the 
country  that  any  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  here- 
ditary chamber  to  thwart  or  obstruct  important  re- 
forms adopted  by  a  Liberal  majority  in  the  next 
House  of  Commons,  will  be  followed  by  a  prompt 
"ending  or  mending  "  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is 
not  likely  that  England  would  consent  to  an  outright 
abolition  of  the  second  chamber ,  but  its  radical  re- 
form and  re-constitution  are  easily  probable.  The 
Liberals  have  a  growing  sentiment  witlx  them  in  this 


THE  LATE  RT.  HON.  W.  H.  SMITH,  M.P.,  LEADER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Death  The  death  of  Mr.  William  Henry  Smith 
w.  H.  ^^  ^^^  ^  political  event  of  very  serious 
Smith.  import,  but  it  removes  from  public  life 
a  gentleman  of  most  estimable  character  and  of  a 
high  order  of  every-day  usefulness.  He  had  no 
brilliancy  as  leader  of  the  Tory  House  of  Commons, 
but  he  had  a  good  head  for  legislative  business  and 
an  urbanity  that  facilitated  debate  and  minimized 
controversy.  He  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
from  1877  to  1880,  and  was  doubtless  the  original  of 
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a  well-remembered  character  in  the  Gilbert  Sullivan 
opera  "Pinafore."  He  was  made  Lord  Salisbury's 
Secretary  for  War,  in  1885,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
succeeded  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  leader  of  tlie  House.     He  had  worn 


SIR  JAMES  FERGUSSON,  M.P., 
New  British  Postmaster-General. 

out  his  strength  in  the  House,  and  was  about  to  be 
raised  to  the  peerage  when  death  overtook  him. 
Mr.  Goschen,  it  was  said,  desired  to  succeed  Mr. 
Smith  as  leader  on  the  front  Tory  bench.  Mr.  Bal- 
four would  seem  better  qualified  than  anybody  else 
if  his  party  can  release  him  from  the  engrossing 
task  of  ruling  Ireland.  Lord  Hartington  M-ould  be 
welcomed  by  the  Tories  if  he  would  consent  to  enter 
the  Cabinet.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  might  possi- 
bly be  selected  as  a  compromise ;  but  for  a  perma- 
nent choice  Mr.  Balfour  is  unquestionably  Lord 
Salisbury's  favorite. 


Irish 
Politics. 


In  Ireland  during  the  month  previous  to 
Mr.  Parnell's  death  the  only  event  of  im- 
portance had  been  journalistic.  Young 
Mr.  Dwyer  Gray — he  is  said  to  be  only  one-and- 
twenty — had  succeeded  at  last  in  making  up  his 
mind  on  the  vexed  question  of  Mr.  Parnell.  As  a 
consequence  the  Freeman's  Journal  ceased  to  advo- 
cate the  claims  of  the  fallen  chief,  and  Mr.  Parnell's 
caricaturists  in  United  Ireland  exhausted  their  bit- 
terness in  caricaturing  Mr.  Graj^  as  if  he  were  an 
infant  of  twelve  months.  Considering  that  Mr.  Par- 
nell fought  and  won  the  battle  of  the  Land  League 
largely  by  utilizing  the  zeal  and  energy  of  young 
men,  this  kind  of  satire  was  very  harmless.  The 
only  gleam  of  hope  that  was  relieving  the  gloom  of 
tlie  Parnellite  horizon  had  come  from  tlie  attempt — 
the  gallant  but  futile  attempt — of  Mr.  John  O'Leaxy 
to  constitute  a  Young  Ireland  League,  which,  to 
judge  by  the  speeches  at  the  preliminary  conven- 
tion, was  to  be  mainly  directed  against  the  Catholic 
Church.  Tlie  leaders  of  the  Irish  Home  Riders  had 
thrown  away  the  scabbard  and  had  now  proclaimed 
their  detcrniinntion  to  do  their  best  to  drive  everv 


Parnellite  out  of  Parliament.  Tliey  announced  at 
the  mid-montlih^  meeting  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion that  they  had  formally  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  evicted  tenants,  and  that  a  convention  would  be 
held  in  every  county  to  raise  funds  for  the  evicted 
and  to  prepare  for  the  general  election.  They  were 
further  to  appeal  to  Irishmen  all  round  the  world 
for  help. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  startling 
'^'oeath."'^  news  of  Mr.   Parnell's   death  was  cabled 

to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
On  the  closing  day  of  September  the  English  edi- 
tor of  the  Review  of  Reviews  penned  the  following 
sentences,  which  reached  New  York  by  mail  on  the 
same  day  (Oct.  6)  that  brought  the  announcement 
of  the  Irish  leader's  sudden  demise.  The  sentences 
have  a  curious  significance  in  view  of  the  event 
that  followed  so  closely  : 

"  The  Irish  leaders  may  get  [financial]  help  on  one 
condition,  and  on  one  condition  only.  American 
money  will  flow  again  the  day  after  the  Irish  are 
re-united,  that  is  to  say,  after  Mr.  Parnell  disap- 
pears. He  has  been  the  Balmaceda  of  Home  Rule ; 
and,  although  no  one  would  suggest  suicide,  his 
resignation  is  the  only  service  he  can  now  render  to 
his  country." 

Mr.  Parnell,  like  Balmaceda,  has  indeed  disap- 
peared.    He  is  no  longer  a  stumbling-block.     There 
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can  remain  no  excuse,  in  the  judgment  of  an  onlook- 
ing  world,  for  a  perpetuation  of  tlie  split  in  the  Irish 
party.  That  split  had  to  do  solely  with  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  claim  to  leadership.  It  will  be  difficult,  for 
a  time,  to  reconcile  and  unite  men  who  have  for 
nearly  a  year  fought  each  other  so  savagely.  But 
Irish  patriotism  will  assert  itself,  and  will  be  obeyed. 
No  such  leader  as  Mr.  Parnell  can  be  found  again. 
Fortunately,  the  Irish  party  has  outgrown  the  neces- 
sity for  such  absolutism  as  he  exercised ;  for  cer- 
tainly it  has  no  man  capable  of  exercising  it.  Mr. 
Parnell 's  great  career  was  ended  with  his  triumph- 
ant victory,  before  the  special  commission,  over  the 
foul  charges  of  the  London  Times.  With  patient, 
constructive  statesmanship  he  had  placed  the  politi- 
cal aspirations  of  Ireland  upon  a  safe  and  laudable 
constitutional  basis  and  had  made  the  whole  world 
respect  them.  Before  his  day  the  Home  Rule  movt;- 
ment  had  been  revolutionary  and  secessionist  in 
its  spirit.  He  reduced  it  to  the  position  of  a  legiti- 
mate and  patriotic  program  of  United -Kingdom 
domestic  policy.  His  work  had,  as  early  as  1885, 
made  Home  Rule  inevitable,  and  merely  a  question 
of  time.  His  great  place  in  history  is  unassailable. 
The  last  chapters  in  his  career  were  most  lament- 
able, and  bitterly  he  was  made  to  suffer  for  miscon- 
duct that  fearfully  injured  the  cause  to  which  his 
life  was  devoted,  while  it  will  have  left  an  indelible 
stain  upon  his  otherwise  splendid  record.  But  the 
great  public  services  he  rendered  are  what  will  chiefly 
be  remembered. 

Balmaceda,  "^^^  month  has  been  one  unusually  mem- 
Bouiancjer,  orable  for  the  number  of  noted  men  whose 
"'^"^  ■  unexpected  deaths  it  has  witnessed.  The 
suicides  of  Balmaceda  and  Boulanger,  both  utterly 
defeated  and  wholly  disheartened,  gave  strangely 
ti-agical  endings  to  careers  so  bold  and  adventurous 
that  our  generation  has  few  to  place  beside  them. 
The  death  of  Parnell — like  Balmaceda  a  most 
intrepid  leader,  against  whom  the  odds  had  gone 
quite  hopelessly — was  at  fii'st  reported  as  a  suicide. 
But  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  it.  These  three 
men,  at  their  best,  were  possessed  of  enormous 
power.  Each  had  rare  opportunities  for  patriotic 
service.  Every  one  of  them  at  length  lost  power  and 
reputation  while  selfishly  and  desperately  seeking  to 
gain  or  maintain  arbitrary  authority.  Three  years 
ago  Boulanger  was  personally  the  most  potent  man 
in  France,  and  Europe  narrowly  escaped  general  war 
precipitated  by  him.  Balmaceda's  great  qualities 
have  been  too  little  appreciated  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Review 
will  be  found  more  extended  sketches  of  these  three 
■"  fallen  leaders. " 


A  Deluded 

Nation. 


"  People  talk  sometimes, "  said  Sir  Robert 
Morier,  in  the  course  of  one  of  those  bril- 
liantly eloquent  improvisations  which 
give  such  a  charm  to  his  conversation,  "  people  talk 
sometimes  as  if  stupidity  were  a  dead,  inert  tiring, 
powerful  only  by  vis  inertia.     Never  was  there  a 


greater  mistake.  Stupidity  is  one  of  the  most  hide- 
ously alive  of  things.  It  may  have  been  dead  once, 
but  nowadays  it  is,  as  it  were,  possessed  by  a  demon 
of  restless  energy,  and  it  roams  feverishly  up  and 
down  the  world,  seeking  with  the  most  diabolical 
ingenuity  what  mischief  it  may  do. "  Of  that  hide- 
ous phenomenon  of  a  Stupidity  possessed  of  a  devil, 
there  have  been  last  month  illustrations  enough  and 
to  spare.  Seldom  have  there  been  hatched  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time  so  large  a  brood  of  fatuous 
absurdities.  Their  parentage  is  not  doubtful,  nor 
their  source  obscure.     They  are  the  natural  offspring 


SIE  ROBERT  MORrER. 

of  the  hallucination  under  which  the  French  nation 
seems  to  have  temporarily  passed.  Having  given 
themselves  up  to  believe  the  supremely  incredible 
thing  that  the  Czar,  the  peacemaker  of  Europe,  is 
about  to  help  them  to  make  war  on  the  power  with 
which  he  is  most  anxious  to  keep  on  friendly 
terms,  it  is  not  difficult  for  them  to  swallow  any 
absurdity.  Hence  the  French  press  has  last  month 
literally  teemed  with  the  most  fantastic  inventions. 
Now  the  Russian  vodki  may,  indeed,  have  gone  to 
the  head  of  the  Gaul ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
sober,  sensible  people  outside  Paris  should  regard 
the  illusions  of  Cronstadt  and  Portsmouth  as  other 
than  the  hallucination  of  a  highly  intoxicated  brain. 
For  instance,  editors  not  in  lunatic  asylums  were 
not  ashamed  to  print,  among  other  items  of  intelli- 
gence, the  startling  intelligence  that  the  Russian 
and  French  consuls-general  at  Cairo  had   received 
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instnictions  to  present  an  ultimatum  to  England 
demanding  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Egjpt ;  and 
then,  as  if  in  order  to  sliow  the  impartiality  of  their 
lunatic  minds,  they  balanced  this  with  the  equally 
farcical  story  that  England  had  already  begun  to 
make  war  on  Turkey  by  invading  and  annexing  the 
island  of  Mitj^lene.  Here,  surely,  we  have  stupidity 
under  diabolical  obsession  in  its  highest  manifesta- 
tion. The  hall  porters  in  Downing  Street  in  a  fit  of 
delirium  tremens  could  not  have  invented  more 
ghastly  nonsense,  which  was,  nevertheless,  tele- 
graphed all  over  Europe  at  the  cost  of  liundreds  if 
not  thousand  of  pounds,  and  commented  upon  in 
hundreds  of  leading  articles.  France  seems  to  be 
temporarily  out  of  her  mind,  and  that,  perhaps,  is 
the  reason  why  these  vagaries  of  a  disordered  imag- 
ination are  printed  in  other  than  Parisian  news- 
papers. Every  one  with  a  grain  of  common  sense 
could  see  at  a  glance  that  they  were  the  veriest  non- 
sense. But  if  the  French  were  to  announce  that  a 
German  gunboat  had  annexed  the  United  States, 
or  that  an  Italian  bicyclist  had  taken  Constanti- 
nople, it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  treat  the 
announcements  seriously  and  discuss  them  as  possi- 
bilities. 


French 
Phantasms 


Russia,  it  was  announced,  had  prepared 
a  plan  for  seizing  Constantinople,  the 
of  the  Month.  K-^iians  had  wantonly  outraged  the  French 
flag  at  Salonica,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  had  blus- 
tered out  threats  of  war,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth. 
These  are  all  lies,  sheer,  downright,  unadulterated 
falsehoods,  without  even  the  shadow  of  truth  to 
justify  their  circulation.  Yet  they  have  produced  a 
temporary  sense  of  unrest  and  of  danger.  The  stock 
exchanges  have  been  affected — possibly  the  primary 
reason  why  these  stories  were  invented — and  a  gen- 
eral impression  has  been  produced  exactly  contrary 
to  that  which  the  actual  fact  justified.  That  is  the 
result  of  what  the  old  Hebrews  called  filling  your 
belly  with  the  east  wand.  The  Russo-French  alli- 
ance, so  far  as  such  a  phantasmal  understanding  can 
be  called  an  alliance,  which  has  so  entirely  upset 
the  mental  equilibrium  of  our  excitable  neighbors, 
is  not  a  thing  that  increases  France's  capacity  for 
realizing  her  longing  for  revenge.  It  has  been 
formed,  or  rather  its  semblance  has  been  permitted, 
in  order  the  more  effectively  to  prevent  any  breach 
of  the  peace  in  Europe.  The  French  have  practi- 
cally placed  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  Czar. 
He  has  given  them  no  pledges ;  he  has  promised 
them  nothing.  But  they  have  deluded  themselves 
into  sucli  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  this  alliance  that 
they  will  find  it  difficult  to  move  a  step  without  the 
leave  of  Alexander  III.  And  so  long  as  Alexander 
III.  lives  no  better  arrangement  could  be  desired  for 
the  general  peace.  Henceforth  no  gun  can  be  fired 
in  Europe  except  by  permission  of  two  men,  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Czar,  both  of  wliom,  alike  by  inter- 
est and  conviction,  are  passionate  for  peace.  Yet 
the  existence  of  great  armies  and  the  cherishing 
of  national  prejudices  are  always  a  menace. 


Russia  and  '^^^^  wiseacres  who  talk  about  Russian 
the        descents  upon  Constantinople  do  not  know 

Dardanelles,  ^.j^^  A  B  C  of  Russian  policy.  If  any  one 
would  but  for  a  moment  imagine  himself  in  Russia's 
place,  he  would  see  that  whether  Russia's  ultimate 
object  is  conquest  or  pacific  development,  it  must 
suit  her  much  better  to  have  the  Sultan  as  her  hall- 
porter,  rather  than  to  have  to  face  all  the  risks  of 
ejecting  him,  merely  in  order  to  have  to  do  herself 
what  he  can  do  for  her  much  more  cheaply  and 
effectively.  The  recent  discussion,  which  ended  in 
the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  Russia  to  despatch 
steamers  with  troops  and  prisoners  from  the  Black 
Sea  through  the  Bosphorus  to  her  stations  in  the 
Pacific,  indicates  plainly  enough  the  natural  line  of 
Russian  policy.  Does  any  human  being  imagine  for 
a  moment  that  if  Englishmen,  instead  of  Russians, 


held  Odessa  and  Sebastopol  any  human  power  would 
prevent  them  from  sending  their  Indian  relief 
through  the  Bosphorus?  That  naiTow  water-way 
through  the  Turkish  capital  may  be  rightly  closed  to 
ironclads  which  are  floating  fortresses,  but  it  is  mon- 
strous to  strain  that  interdict  so  far  as  to  forbid  the 
egress  of  Russian  transports.  The  Sultan  has  agi-eed 
to  allow  the  Russians  to  forward  a  certain  fixed  num- 
ber of  soldiers  through  the  Dardanelles,  to  and  from 
Eastern  Asia,  and  as  this  is  nothing  more  than  we 
should  have  to  insist  upon  if  we  had  been  in  Russia's 
shoes,  there  is  no  need  to  make  such  a  pother  about 
this  "concession."  If  it  has  pleased  the  Russians, 
that  is  not  an  evil ;  for  it  is  always  well  to  please  a 
neighbor  and  an  allj'  when  it  can  be  done  without 
injuring  yourself.  But  if  the  French  imagine  that 
it  helps  them  a  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  nearer  to 
the  objects  of  their  policy  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Nile,  they  are  deluded  indeed.  Russia's  permanent 
access  to  the  Bosphorus  mnst  be  considered  as  hence- 
forth a  matter  of  course. 
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r  ,  .  France  wants  to  get  the  English  out  of 
and        Egypt.     It  IS  a  curious  way  of  attaining 

^^^P^-  that  end  to  afford  a  fresh  iUustration  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  Sultan  is  a  mere  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  Czar.  The  more  power  Russia  has 
at  Constantinople,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  weak- 
ening England's  hold  upon  Egypt.  That  surely  is 
as  plain  as  the  nose  upon  one's  face.  The  English 
have  not  annexed  Egypt,  and  do  not  intend  to 
annex  Egypt,  neither  has  Russia  seized  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  just  as  England  has  put  the  Khedive  into 
her  pocket,  so  the  Sultan  will  go  into  the  pocket  of 
Russia.  Russia  has  no  need  to  trouble  to  occupy 
Constantinople.  The  Sultan  every  year  gravitates 
steadily  to  the  position  of  mere  agent  and  factotum 
of  the  Czar.  All  that  Russia  has  to  do  is  to  allow 
the  natural  forces  to  operate  unchecked,  and  ere 
long  the  Sultan  will  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
Russian  agent  in  a  fez.  The  more  clearly  the  Brit- 
ish public  recognizes  that,  the  less  chance  there  is 
of  any  evacuation  of  Egypt.  This  has  always  been 
admitted  in  the  frankest  way  by  the  Czars.  Even 
Nicholas  recognized  that  England  in  Egypt  was  the 
natural  and  proper  counterpoise  to  Russian  domi- 
nance on  the  Bosphorus. 

Th  Flit  re  '^^^®  scare  about  the  alleged  British  occupa- 
of         tion  of  Mitylene  is  useful  from  one  point 

Mitylene.  ^^  view.  A  British  gunboat  exercising 
its  crew  landed  a  fraction  of  a  ship's  company  for 
land  drill  on  the  small  island  of  Sigri,  and  in  a  few 
hours  took  them  on  board  again.  That  was  the  in- 
finitesimal grain  of  truth  upon  which  so  gigantic  a 
superstructure  of  fiction  was  erected.  Nevertheless, 
the  incident  may  serve  a  good  purpose  if  it  reminds 
Europe  that  should  Constantinople  ever  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  Czar,  not  a  shot  will  be  fired  by  Britain 
to  prevent  it.  The  British  have  at  last  emancipated 
themselves  pretty  completely  from  the  superstition 
that  the  occupancy  of  the  waterway  into  the  cut  de  sac 
of  the  Euxine  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to 
them.  If  Russia  occupied  Constantinople,  they  might 
occupy  Mitylene,  and  strengthen  their  hold  on 
Egypt.  Beyond  that  they  should  not  go.  It  is  an 
open  question  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
even  going  as  far  as  to  occupy  Mitylene.  But  as  no 
serious  objection  would  be  taken  by  Russia  to  such 
a  compromise,  it  might  be  the  easiest  way  out  of 
the  difficulty. 

The  Sultan  "^'^^  ^^^^  ^^  Kiamil  Pasha,  the  late  grand 
and  his  vizier,  and  the  appointment  of  Djevad 
'''^'^*' Pasha  as  his  successor,  need  not  concern 
the  outside  world  very  much.  The  wonder  is  not 
that  Kiamil  has  fallen,  but  that  he  kept  his  place  so 
long.  The  Sultan  is  supreme,  and  whenever  the 
Sultan  gets  in  a  particularly  tight  place,  he  natur- 
ally changes  his  grand  vizier.  At  present  he  is 
worried  about  the  insurrection  in  Yemen,  where  the 
Arabs  refused  to  be  pacified,  despite  all  the  tele- 
grams announcing  their  complete  subjugation,  and 
he  is  not  particularly  pleased  about  the  position  of 


affairs  in  Egypt.  Moreover,  Kiamil  is  said  to  have 
lent  Prince  Moliamed  Resched  Ettendi,  the  Sultan's 
brother,  who  is  heir  presumptive,  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  unknown  to  the  Sultan.  Abdul 
Hamid,  who  is  timid  and  suspicious,  was  probably 
easily  persuaded  that  he  had  better  i-epla.ce  his  sep- 
tuagenarian Arab  by  a  Turk  who  had  not  completed 
his  fiftieth  year.  Whether  it  is  Kiamil  or  Djevad 
who  executes  the  orders  from  the  palace,  these 
orders  will  still  be 


issued  by  Abdul 
Hamid,  who  will 
of  necessity  gravi- 
tate more  and  more 
toward  Russia,  who 
can  either  help  or 
harm  him  more 
than  any  other  pow- 
er. This  view  is 
doubtless  very  dis- 
tasteful to  E  n  g  - 
land  ;  but  its  sound- 
ness is  obvious. 
The  Porte  can 
henceforth  but  be 
growingly  defer- 
ential  to  Russia. 


DJEVAD  PASHA, 
New  Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey- 


The  really  important  question  is,  what 
Kaiser  and  ^^^^  Kaiser  and  the  Czar  are  thinking. 
Czar  rpj^g  Czar  has  been  spending  his  annual 
holiday  at  Fredensburg,  and,  according  to  the 
European  gossip,  has  been  thinking  out  the  best 
way  to  show  that  his  idea  of  the  Cronstadt  demon- 
stration was  not  to  encourage  dreams  of  war,  but 
to  establish  a  new  security  for  peace.  Called  home 
by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Paul, 
he  seized  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  Kaiser 
at  Berlin.  The  Kaiser  has  been  more  outspoken, 
and  it  is  everywhere  reported  that  he  has  expressed 
himself  in  the  friendliest  fashion  to  his  German 
neighbors.  He  has  been  visiting  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  at  the  Austrian  manoeuvres,  and  he  has 
been  witnessing  the  military  manoeuvres  in  Bavaria. 
At  Erfurt  he  made  a  characteristic  speech,  blurred 
with  a  somewhat  unworthy  sneer  at  Napoleon  as  a 
parvenu,  which  somewhat  irritated  the  French  ;  but 
he  at  the  same  time  relaxed  the  irksome  passport 
regulations  to  Elsass-Lothringen,  and  at  the  dinner 
table  is  reported  to  have  declared,  with  much 
emphasis,  that  even  if  he  knew  a  neighboring  power 
were  meditating  war  he  would  not  take  the  respon- 
siblity  of  anticipating  attack.  If  even  he  could 
gain  an  additional  month  of  peace  he  would  take  it, 
believing  that  the  advantages  of  forestalling  your 
enemy  in  the  present  condition  of  Europe  would  not 
be  worth  tlie  sacrifice  of  a  month  of  peace.  He 
would  prefer  to  trust  in  Providence,  and  leave  the 
responsibility  of  making  war  to  be  taken  by  the 
other.  He  is  entirely  of  Lord  Derby's  opinion,  "If 
war  must  come  sooner  or  latei',  for  heaven's  sake 
let  it  come  later."' 
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GEN.   SIR  EVELYN  WOOD. 
Of  the  Britisli  Army. 

The  Condition  Military  manoeuvres  have  been  the  order 

of  the      of  the  day.     In  Germany,  in  Thuringia, 

British  Army.  Q^^^^^^^y  ^^^l^^^^^^  ^g^.g  jn  the  field,  and  it 

was  noticed  that  although  the  firing  was  incessant, 
the  atmosphere  remained  perfectly  clear.  In  the 
next  war,  thanks  to  smokeless  powder,  there  will 
be  no  more  smoke  than  there  was  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  England  also  has  been  having  her  ma- 
ncpuvres  in  southeastern  Hants.  Geneial  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood  was  in  command,  and  although  the 
officers  were  zealous  and  the  men  obedient,  the 
re])orts  from  day  to  daj'  do  not  tend  to  reassure  the 
country  as  to  the  efficiency  of  its  second  line  of 
defence.  The  proportion  of  men  who  fell  out  in  the 
march  was  excessive,  and  it  was  asserted  that  if 
the  majority  of  tlie  troops  liad  been  set  a  heavy 
marching  order  they  would  never  have  reached  the 


rendezvous  at  all.  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster,  whose  admirable  "Cit- 
izen Reader  "  should  be  a  text- 
book in  every  English  school, 
and  who  has  rendered  j'eoman's 
service  to  the  country  by  the 
alarm  whicli  he  raised  seven 
years  ago  about  the  navy,  de- 
clares in  the  London  Times  that 
he  never  yet  witnessed  so  unsat 
isfactory  and  humiliating  a  dis- 
play as  that  presented  by  the 
First  Army  Corps.  This  is  no 
fault  of  the  officers  or  of  the 
men,  but  of  the  system,  which 
he  declares  he  can  prove  has 
utterly  broken  down.  Says  Mr. 
Forster : 

"Our  cavalry  are  without 
horses,  our  artillerj'  without 
guns  or  train,  our  infantrj'  bat- 
talions are,  I  firmly  believe,  be- 
coming worse  every  year.  The 
militia  is  a  patent  and  recog- 
nized fraud,  while  the  yeomanry 
has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  military 
force. " 

Seeing  that  England  spends 
nearly  $100,000,000  a  year  upon 
a  force  which  is  thus  declared 
to  be  a  worse  than  useless  sham, 
how  would  it  be  to  cut  down  the 
army  estimates  by  one  half,  and 
spend  the  sum  thus  rescued  from 
waste  in  supplying  every 
crowded  Babylon  in  the  land 
with  sufficient  open  spaces  and 
playgrounds  to  give  citizens  a 
chance  of  growing  up  healthy 
enough  to  serve  as  soldiers  when 
England  develops  a  war  office 
capable  of  organizing  an  army? 
The  proposition  is  worth  talk- 
ing about,  at  least. 


The  French  "Wliatdo  you  think  of  the  Franco- Rus- 
and'pZl'iZlt^^^^  Alliance?"  said  an  interviewer  to 
Carnot.  Signor  Crispi,  to  which  the  Prime  Min- 
ister sententiously  replied,  "  '  Much  ado  about  noth- 
ing. '  mere  rhetoric  and  champagne. "  Herr  Ber- 
lepsch,  who  presided  over  the  Labor  Congress  in 
Berlin,  has  also  declared  his  satisfaction  withjthe 
prospects  of  peace.  Signor  Rudini  is  equally  confi- 
dent there  will  be  no  war.  Only  in  France  there  is 
commotion,  and  feverish  hopes  of  an  early  realiza- 
tion of  their  aggi-essive  designs.  So  incapable  are 
some  Parisians  of  displaying  the  calm  of  conscious 
strength,  tliat  1100  men  had  to  be  arrested  in  the 
streets  before  "  Lohengrin"  could  be  performed  at  the 
Oi)era  House.  They  deemed  it  patriotic  and  seemly 
to  avenge  Sedan  by  hooting  the  nuisic  of  a  German 
composer.     Russia  benefits  because  her  new  loan  has 
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been  taken  up  in  Paris.  It  was  also  received  simul- 
taneously in  Berlin ;  but  when  France  awakes 
from  her  hallucination  she  is  not  likely  to  be  more 
tranqviilly  content  than  she  has  been  hitherto.  The 
chief  domestic  event  in  Fi-ance  has  been  military. 
President  Carnot  has  been  reviewing  100,000  French 
troops  in  the  Champagne  coimtry.  The  French  sol- 
diers marched  well,  and  the  President  declared  that 
"  the  army  lias  once  more  shown  what  France  may 
expect  from  it,"  and  the  country,  which  followed 
the  manoeuvres  with  "  passionate  interest, "  has  felt 
somewhat  reassured  by  reading  the  reports  of  the 
correspondents,  whose  imaginations  were  evidently 
impressed  by  the  "human  wall,  2000  yards  front 
and  750  deep, "  which  was  drawn  up  upon  the  pa- 
rade groimd  at  Vitry.  President  Carnot  did  his 
work  well.  The  Bishop  of  Chalons  hailed  him  as 
the  "  Pacifier  of  Consciences  "  in  allusion  to  the  un- 
derstanding with  Rome,  and  the  workmen  at  Rheims 
saluted  him  as  the  first  worker  of  France.  He  made 
half  a  dozen  speeches  and  achieved  the  almost  im- 
possible task  of  satisfying  French  patriotic  fervor 
without  occasioning  an  alarm  abroad.  M.Ribotand 
General  Caprivi  have  both  made  pacific  speeches, 
and  so  far  as  the  statesmen  are  concerned,  peace 
seems  more  secure  than  before. 

The  news  from  China  grows  more  and 
^'hi  Chhm.^  more  disquieting.  At  the  beginning  of 
September  the  riotous  anti-foreign  move- 
ment, which  had  cost  so  many  valuable  lives  at 
"Waha  and  other  towns  in  the  Yang-tse-Kiang 
valley,  burst  out  afresh  at  Ichang,  a  thousand  miles 
up  the  great  river,  beyond  which  steamers  do  not 
ply.  All  the  property  of  the  English  and  foreign 
merchants  have  been  desti'oyed  by  an  organized 
outbreak  of  Hunan  soldiers.  The  telegrams  seem  to 
point  to  a  probable  general  rising  along  the  Tangtre, 
directed  against  all  foreigners,  but  specially  against 
the  missionaries.  The  country  is  dotted  with  mis- 
sionaries, every  treaty  port  contains  some  merchants  ; 
if  the  thousand  miles  of  valley  blaze  up  in  fanatical 
savagery,  the  Emperor  of  China  may  have  urgent 
need  to  secure  another  Gordon  to  rescue  him  from 
another  T'aiping  rebellion.  Rumors  assert  that  the 
insurrectionary  movement  is  fomented  by  the  Em- 
peror's mother,  and  that  Li  Hung  Chang  is  also 
lioping  to  gain  an  advantage  by  fishing  in  troubled 
waters.  The  two  theories,  apparently  conflicting, 
that  the  anti-European  movement  is  at  once  investi- 
gated by  the  government  and  set  on  foot  by  a  party 
which  only  uses  hostility  to  foreigners  as  a  pretext 
to  mark  its  designs  against  the  dynasty,  may  be 
reconciled  if  we  suppose  that  the  government  sees 
some  advantage  in  secretly  favoring  a  movement 
which,  although  ultimately  aimed  at  the  dynasty, 
may,  in  the  mean  time,  help  the  dynasty  against 
the  foreigner.  The  Chinese  are  adepts  in  the  art  of 
facing  both  ways,  and  it  may  be  that,  in  the  Yung 
Tze  valley,  the  spur  invidiously  applied  provokes 
the  caper  which  it  seems  to  chide.  It  is  very  seri- 
ous business,  however.     Gunboats  are  alreadv  in  ac- 


tion, troops  are  being  despatched  to  protect  life  and 
property,  and  many  things  are  more  improbable 
than  the  temporary'  establisliment  of  a  European- 
American  naval  protectorate  of  the  Chinese  treaty 


UNMANAGEABLE . 

"Can't  manage  him,  eh?  Then  you'd  better  tie  him  up  or 
muzzle  him,  or  we'll  know  the  reason  why. "— Jtidi/,  Sep* 
tember  2,  1891. 

ports — until  such  time  as  the  new  Gordon,  whoever 
he  may  be,  makes  the  Chinese  Emperor  once  more 
to  be  master  in  his  own  house. 

The  Chinese  "^^^^  curious  consequence  of  the  present 
and  the      agitation  against  the  Europeans  is,  that 

issionanes.  ^j^^  Chinese  government  itself  has  been 
compelled  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries.  The  anti-foreign  placards  ac- 
cuse the  Christians  of  immorality,  dishonesty,  and 
murder.  The  favorite  charge  is  that  women  are 
procured  to  abduct  children,  whose  eyes  and  intes- 
tines are  taken  out,  and  whose  heart  and  kidneys 
are  cut  off.  This  extraordinary  accusation,  which 
implies  that  the  devoted  missionaries  of  the  Cross 
are  mere  variants  upon  Jack  the  Ripper,  has  had 
one  good  result.  It  has  elicited  from  the  Tsung-li- 
Yamen  a  direct  declai'ation,  embodied  on  the  official 
memorial  to  the  Emperor,  that  the  missionaries  are 
an  element  of  good  in  the  laud  and  not  of  evil. 
This  is  the  formal  finding  of  the  Imperial  Ministry, 
who,  as  usual,  style  themselves  "the  memorialists." 

The  memorialists  find  that  the  religion  of  the 
great  West  persuades  people  to  follow  the  paths  of 
virtue.     It  has  been  propagated  in  all  the  western 
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counti'ies  for  many  years.  The  hospitals  for  the 
sick  and  asylums  for  infants  are  all  good  works.  Of 
late  years  in  all  i)laces  in  the  different  provinces 
visited  by  calamities  there  were  manA'  missionaries 
who  contributed  large  sums,  and  helped  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  the  people.  Their  love  to  do  good 
and  their  generosity  in  giving  are  certainly  com- 
mendable. 

On  the  strength  of  this  memorial  the  Emperor 
issued  an  edict  which  favors  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith  more  than  any  previovis  edict  that 
has  been  issued  for  the  Chinese  throne.  It  is  earn- 
estly to  be  hoped  that  the  Chinese  government  may 
be  able  to  maintain  order.  No  policy  could  be  more 
fatuous  on  the  part  of  outside  government  than  to 
adopt  any  course  that  would  weaken  that  of  China 
in  its  exercise  of  authority  over  its  own  people. 

Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  Premier  of  South 
^^^if/afrs?""  Africa,  who  last  month  visited  Natal,  is 

studying  the  question  of  the  franchise. 
Next  session  the  Cape  Parliament  will  be  engrossed 
with  this  burning  question,  What  is  to  be  done 
with  the  black  electorate?  The  British  movement 
in  favor  of  "one  man  one  vote"  does  not  prevail  in 
South  Africa.  There  the  tendency  is  the  other  way. 
Like  the  Melbourne  farmers  who  carried,  the  other 
day,  a  resolution  in  favor  of  giving  an  elector  one 
vote  for  manhood  and  another  for  property,  if  he 
has  any,  Mr.  Hofmeyer,  of  South  Africa,  would  give 
his  Dutch  supporters  a  multiple  vote — education 
and  land-owning  being  regarded  as  affording  a  fair 
claim  for  extra  votes.  As  a  rule,  educated  and 
land-owning  classes  have  succeeded  in  getting  their 
own  way,  vote  or  no  vote.  The  instinct  of  democ- 
racy is  in  favor  of  making  all  men  and  women 
equal  at  the  jjolling  booth,  leaving  those  who  have 
most  land,  or  wealth,  or  culture,  a  free  field  to 
influence  the  electorate  by  any  legitimate  means. 
In  the  Southern  States  the  chief  result  of  enfran- 
chising the  negro  has  been  to  increase  the  voting 
power  of  his  old  master  in  Congress — the  last  result 
the  stalwart  Republicans  contemplated  when  they 
enfranchised  him. 


Australasia. 


Matters  '^'^^  shearing  agreement  arrived  at  by 
in  the  shearers  and  squatters  of  Sydney  has 
been  accepted  by  the  unionists  of  Victoria 
and  Queensland.  The  difficulty  is  therefore  at  an 
end.  According  to  the  satirist  of  the  Sydney  BiiUe- 
tin  the  victory  has  been  altogether  on  the  side  of 
the  scpiatters  ;  but  impartial  justice  would  hardly 
admit  this  cartoon  as  evidence  as  to  the  result.  Sir 
Samuel  Griffiths  has  brought  forth  a  biU  dividing 
Queensland  into  three  home-ruled  provinces — 
North,  South,  and  Central ;  which  are,  however,  to 
have  power  to  levy  their  own  customs  duties,  sub- 
ject to  the  proviso  that  the  natural  products  of  the 
three  provinces  are  to  be  free  from  import  duties 
when  caiTied  from  one  province  to  the  other.  Mar- 
riage and  tlie  criminal  law,  and  many  other  mat- 
ters, are  reserved  for  "  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Provinces."    The  Victorian  Parliament  has  passed 


the  federation  bill,  with  the  omission  of  the  clause 
permitting  the  Senate  to  make  alterations  in  money 
bills.  The  New  Zealand  Senate  has  rejected  the 
bill  permitting  women  to  be  both  electors  and 
elected ;  and  Sir  George  Grey,  in  reply,  suggests  a 
legislative  chamber  composed  entirely  of  women, 
to  replace  the  Upper  House. 

After   several   years   of   calm,    there  are 

Russia  in    indications  that  Russian  generals  on  the 
Central  Asia.  .,.•.-...  ,        .       . 

Central  Asiatic   frontier    are    beginning 

once  more  to  feel  their  feet.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  most  mischief  that  will  result  from  the 
fiction  of  the  Russo-French  entente  will  be  felt  on 
the  border  line  between  the  Caspian  and  Thibet. 
The  Czar  may  be  as  pacific  as  he  pleases,  but  his 
prancing  pro-consuls  in  Central  Asia  can  hardly 
fail  to  feel  encouraged  to  play  tricks  by  the  exhil- 
aration of  the  French  champagne.  Hence  it  is  not 
surprising  to  hear  of  Russian  exploring  parties  in 
the  Pamir,  of  the  Afghan  Ameer  having  decided  to 
open  Afghanistan  to  free  commercial  intercourse 
with  Russia,  and  even  of  a  Russian  protectorate  of 
Persia.  Russia  and  Persia,  it  is  reported,  have  all 
but  agreed  to  a  commercial  and  diplomatic  union, 
by  virtue  of  which  other  powers  will  be  shut  out 
from  commercial  relations  with  Persia ;  and  it  is 
further  reported  that  Persia's  diplomatic  business 
will  always  be  discharged  by  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dors. The  story  is  not  very  credible  ,  but,  of  course, 
Persia  is,  to  all  intents  and  pui-poses,  in  Russia's 
pocket  already,  and  the  Czar  may  button  up  his 
pocket  at  any  time.  The  exclusive  commercial 
policy  of  Russia  will  have  the  effect  in  the  long 
run  of  making  every  commercial  nation  the  ally  of 
England — the  only  power  whose  conquests  always 
extend  the  area  of  neutral  trade. 


The  news  from  Southern  Russia  leaves  no 

The  Famine  JquIj^  as   to  the   appalling  nature  of  the 
in  Russia.  1.111 

catastrophe  which  has  befallen  the  imfor- 

tunate  Muscovite  peasantry.  Owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  crops,  thirty-three  millions  of  Europeans  are 
in  actual  and  imminent  danger  of  perishing  out- 
right from  starvation.  We  are  familiar  with  such 
famines  in  India.  It  is  the  first  time  in  our  mem- 
ory that  a  European  nation  has  been  confronted 
with  so  terrible  a  menace.  The  region  which  is 
smitten  with  death  used  to  be  the  granary  of 
Europe.  The  Russian  government  will  do,  and  is 
doing,  its  cumbrous  best,  but  millions  will  perish 
before  the  spring.  In  presence  of  so  colossal  a 
calamity  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  London  will  set  the 
civilized  world  an  example  of  the  sympathy  of 
human  brotherhood  by  raising  a  substantial  relief 
fund  for  the  perishing  millions  of  Southern  Russia. 
The  fund  itself  will  not  save  the  doomed  myriads. 
It  will  at  best  only  snatch  a  few  thousands  from  the 
grave.  But  it  will  be  a  brotherlj'  thing  that  will 
help  to  wipe  out  the  bitter  memories  of  evil  times 
when  mistaken  ])olicy  and  unscrupulous  intrigue 
arrayed  against  each  t)ther  the  nations  whose  amity 
is  the  indispensable  condition  of  Asiatic  peace. 
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_.    „  Herewith    is   printed   a   portrait   of   the 

The  Rouma-  -r^  .  ,.  -■-«  . 

nian  Love    Crown  Prince  of  Koumania.  for  love  of 

Story.  whom  Mile.  Vacaresco  has  nearly  broken 
her  heart.  Carmen  Sj'lva  nearly  lost  her  life  in 
grieving  over  the  hapless  lovers,  and  for  some  little 
time  it  seemed  as  if  the  correspondents  were 
preparing  us  for  the  abdication  of  the  King  of 
Roumania.  "The  course  of  true  love  never  does 
run  smooth, "  but  it  seems  as  if  it  were  destined  to 
play  the  veiy  mischief  with  the  politics  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Master  Cupid  has  sacrificed  the  heir  to 
the  Austrian  throne,  deposed  the  King  and  exiled 
the  Queen  of  Sei-via,  and  all  last  month  it  seemed 
as  if  he  might  bring  about  a  general  war  by  vacat- 
ing the  throne  of  Roumania.  It  was  announced 
that  a  match  had  just  been  arranged  between  the 
little  boy  King  of  Servia  and  Princess  Helene  of 
Montenegro ;  but  this  also  seems  to  have  been 
marred  by  the  untoward  fate  which  seems  to  pre- 
side over  the  marriages  of  the  princes  of  the  East. 

While  in  the  East  millions  are  starving 
The  Floods  in  £qj.  ^ant  of  rain,  English  crops  have  been 

spoiled  by  an  incessant  downpour  which 
has  made  a  shower-bath  of  the  summer.  In  Spain 
matters  have  been  far  worse.  An  unprecedented 
deluge  converted  the  rivers,  which  at  this  season 
are  often  mere  rivulets,  into  raging  torrents,  which 
inundated  the  valleys,  washed  away  the  railways, 
made  100,000  persons  homeless,  and  drowned  out- 
right nearly  a  thousand  persons  in  Consuegra  alone. 
The  devastation  caused  by  the  floods  in  the  valley 
of  the  Armaquillo,  where  the  mud- walled  houses 
dissolved  like  sugar  in  the  twenty  feet  of  water 
beneath  which  they  were  submerged,  struck  horror 
into  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  nation,  w^hich  made 
itself  felt  as  far  as  New  York.     But  the  destruction 


S.   E.    SPAIN,    SHOWING    SUBMERGED   DISTRICT. 


THE   CROWN  PRINCE   OF  ROUMANIA. 

of  life  and  property  in  Spain  is  but  a  flea-bite  com 
pared  with  the  silent  horror  of  the  Russian  famine. 
We  are  such  creatures  of  the  senses  that  the  sensa- 
tional drowning  of  a  handful  of  men  in  dramatic 
circumstances  affects  us  more  than  the  wasting 
away  of  millions  in  the  agonies  of  starvation. 

Two  Little  ^^^^  Pope  has  received  the  first  contingent 
Sermons  by  of  20,000  French  workingmen,  who,  un- 
the  ope.  ^gj.  ^YiQ  leadership  of  Cardinal  Langen- 
ieux,  M.  Harmel,  and  the  Comte  de  Mun,  have 
enjoyed  a  pleasure  trip  to  Rome  with  the  comforting 
adjuncts  of  a  quasi -religious  pilgrimage.  To  them 
he  addressed  a  good  little  sermon,  in  which  he 
exhorted  them  to  be  diligent  and  docile,  and  to 
avoid  perverse  men,  especially  when,  as  Socialists, 
they  try  to  overthrow  social  order.  "On  your 
return  to  your  beautiful  country  say  that  the  heart 
of  the  Pope  is  ever  with  the  heavy-laden  and  the 
sufi'ering. "  The  Comte  de  Mun  saluted  "the  great 
workman,  Leo  XIII.,"  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  government  will  take  due  note  of  the  Pope's 
declaration  that  "it  is  imperative  to  act  in  all 
directions  without  losing  precious  time  in  barren 
discussions. "  Besides  thus  preaching  to  the  French 
workmen,  the  Pope  has  addressed  a  letter  to  tlie 
German  and  Austrian  bishops,  in  which  he  lifts  up 
his  voice  on  high  and  denounces  duelling.  Both 
divine  and  human  laws  forbid  "that  a  mau  should 
be  wounded  or  killed,  except  when  the  interest  of 
all  is  concerned,  or  it  is  done  in  necessary  defence. " 
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"  The  savage  custom  of  duelling, "  it  is  to  be  feared, 
will  survive  the  Pontifical  anathema,  which  is  but 
a  renewal  of  the  testimony  which  the  Churcli  nas 
consistently  borne  for  many  centuries  against  this 
odd  survival  of  the  old  barbaric  custom  of  trial  by 
ordeal  of  battle. 

While  the  Pope  is  preaching,  the  work- 
Ti^e  Workmen  jngmen  are  acting  ;   and   in  England,  at 

least,  they  seem  likely  to  do  more  for 
themselves  than  any  number  of  papal  encyclicals 
can  do  for  them.  At  the  Trade  Union  Congress  at 
Newcastle,  over  wliich  Mr.  Burt  presided — filling 
the  chair  in  a  fashion  which  extorted  the  enthusi- 
astic encomiums  of  his  opponents — a  resolution  was 
passed  urging  tlie  united  trades  of  the  country  to 
seize  every  opportunity  to  select,  nominate,  and 
return  Labor  representatives,  "  independent  of  party 
politics.  ■'  The  last  phrase  was  added  as  an  amend- 
ment by  358  votes  to  208.  Its  significance  has  been 
emphasized  by  Mr.  Tillett's  acceptance  of  an  invita- 
tion to  contest  one  of  the  Bradford  seats  in  opposi- 
tion to  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives.     It  remains 
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to  be  seen  whether  this  attempt  to  form  a  strong 
and  vigorous  Labor  party  will  succeed.  What  seems 
more  certain  is  that  the  hope  of  holding  together 
the  old  and  tlie  new  Unionists  in  one  congress  is 
diminishing.     The  eight  hours'  legal  day  men  out- 


MR.   THOMAS   BURT,    M.P. 


numbered  the  men  of  the  old  school,  and  a  split  on 
the  question  of  the  reconstitution  of  the  Congress 
seems  not  unlikely. 


American  philanthropy  and  public   spirit 

The  Stanford  \^^Ye  of  recent  years   taken  a  strong  turn 
Unwersity.  .    ■'  " 

in  the  direction  of  the  founding  of  uni- 
versities and  libraries.  University  progress  in  this 
countr}',  largely  owing  to  the  timeliness  of  noble 
private  benefactions,  has  been  of  the  most  brilliant 
character  in  the  past  decade,  and  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century  promises  to  see  here  a  series  of 
great  educational  establishments  unequalled  else- 
where in  the  world,  even  in  Germany.  The  new^ 
imiversity  year  has  opened  with  fine  promise  every- 
where in  the  country.  The  most  conspicuous  event 
in  this  range  of  topics  has  been  the  opening  of  the 
Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  University,  near  San  Fi'an- 
cisco.  This  is  understood  to  be  the  most  generously 
endowed  institution  in  the  world.  The  property 
wliich  Senator  Stanford  has  bestowed  upon  it  is 
said  to  have  a  i:)rospective  value  of  $20,000,000.  Its 
president.  Dr.  David  S.  Jordan,  had  shown  his  rare 
fitness  for  such  a  task  in  his  successful  administra- 
tion of  the  State  LT^niversity  of  Indiana.  The  new 
university  will  teach  almost  everything  imaginable. 
President  Jordan  has  shown  a  preference  in  making 
up  his  teaching  bodj"^  for  young  men  of  promise 
who  will  make  their  reputation  in  the  new  environ- 
ment, rather  than  for  the   men  whose  attainments 
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are  the  just  pride  of  older  universities.  Several 
hundred  students  are  already  in  attendance,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  importance  of  the 
place  this  new  centre  of  learning  and  investigation 
will  soon  make  for  itself.  It  has  money  enough  to 
buy  everything  that  is  procurable  in  the  nature  of 
books  and  of  scientific  appliances,  and  money  can 
be  relied  upon  also  to  assemble  first-class  profes- 
sorial talent.  Lovers  of  university  tradition  and 
exclusiveness  have  been  slow  to  admit  it,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  a  demonstrated  fact  that  plenty  of  money 
wisely  spent  can  nowadays  create  a  real  and  a  noble 
university  in  a  very  short  time.  Men  make  the 
university,  and  money  can  bring  men  together  at 


PRESIDENT  DAVID   S.   JORDAN. 

a  given  spot.  To  be  sure  there  are  other  ingredients, 
which  time  alone  can  render  perfect.  But  money 
has  a  marvellous  power. 

,  .^     .        ^  Chicago  further  illustrates  the  immense 

Libraries  and  ...... 

Learning  in  possibilities  of  money  m  creating  great 
Chicago  centres  of  instruction  and  knowledge. 
President  Harper  is  rapidly  filling  up  the  roster  of 
a  strong  teaching  force  for  the  new  university  that 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller's  princely  gifts,  supple- 
mented by  those  of  wealthy  Chicago  business  men, 
are  creating  on  the  south-side  boulevards.  The  North- 
western University  (at  Evanston),  with  added  re- 
sources and  with  the  energetic  administration  of 
a  new  president,  Mr.  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  is  also  to 
play  a  large  part  in  the  new  educational  develop- 
ments  at   Chicago.      Not   less    important   are   the 


SENATOR  LELAND  STANFORD. 

immense  library  endowments  that  Chicago  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess.  At  length  the  great  build- 
ing for  the  Newberry  library  is  under  way  in  North 
Chicago,  and  meanwhile  its  distinguished  libra- 
rian, Mr.  W.  F.  Poole,  is  making  constant  purchases 
of  rare  works.  The  Newberry's  endowment  is  in 
the  form  of  property  probably  worth  $5,000,000  or 
more.  Almost  as  large  is  the  sum  left  for  the 
endowment  of  the  Crerar  library  on  the  south  side. 


WILLIAM   F.    POOLE,    LL.D. 

Librarian  of  the  Newberry  Library,  Chicago. 
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Tlie  free  public  librarj'  of  the  city  has  attained  great 
dimensions,  and  its  exploitation  for  the  service  of 
the  masses  is  unequalled  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
Tlius  Chicago's  facilities  for  education  and  learned 
research  will  soon  have  become  world-famous. 


HON.   HENRY  W.   SAGE. 

Cornell  is  a  magnificent  instance  of  the 
Benefactions  ^^P^*^  creation  of  a  great  university  plant 

by  means  of  the  intelligent  expenditure 
of  a  philanthropist's  wealth.  Just  now  Cornell 
rejoices  in  acquisitions  that  are  the  gift  of  a  second 
benefactor,  whose  services  to  the  university  bid  fair 
to  equal  those  of  its  founder.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Sage 
has,  in  addition  to  the  Sage  college  for  women  and 
other  large  gifts  of  an  earlier  day,  just  now  bestowed 
upon  Cornell  a  magnificent  library  building,  together 
with  a  large  endowment  for  the  increase  of  the 
library.  The  formal  dedication  of  the  new  build- 
ing, which  is  entirely  completed,  occurred  on 
October  7th.  Mr.  Sage  has  also  endowed  an  advanced 
special  school  of  philosophy  at  Cornell,  under  the 
deanship  of  Professor  Schuruian.  Such  uses  of 
wealth  by  enlightened  American  business  men  are 
the  wonder  of  Europe,  as  their  brilliant  results  are 
the  glory  of  the  United  States. 

„  ,^.        ,    Baltimore  furnishes  some  admirable  illus- 
Baltimores 

Millionaire  trations  of  this   kind   of  beneficence   by 
Givers.      millionaires,  and  of  its  great  j)ublic  use- 
fulness.    The   Peabody  Institute  endowment,  given 
by  a  philanthropist  of  the  last  generation,  has  built 


up  a  noble  library,  and  has  long  provided  lecture 
courses,  music  and  art  schools,  and  other  aids  to 
popular  culture.  More  recently,  the  bequests  of  the 
late  Johns  Ho^jkins  have  founded  the  university 
wliich,  in  a  short  career  of  a  decade  and  a  half,  has 
become  more  famous  for  its  researches  and  original 
achievements  than  any  other  American  seat  of 
scholarship.  Johns  Hopkins  also  left  $;3, 500, 000  for 
the  founding  of  a  great  hospital,  which  is  destined 
not  only  to  serve  the  community  of  Baltimore  but 
also  to  further  medical  and  surgical  knowledge. 
A  later  philanthropy  at  Baltimore  was  that  of  3Ir. 
Enoch  Pratt,  who  in  1882  gave  $1,000,000  for  a  free 
public  library,  the  municipality  guaranteeing  a  fixed 
annual  income  in  perpetuity  upon  the  endowment 
as  a  trust  fund.  Already  the  Pratt  Library  has 
gi'own  to  more  than  100, 000  volumes,  has  established 
several  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and 
is  an  agency  for  popular  education  that  is  exerting 
a  broad  and  salutary  influence.  And  what  business 
men  of  wealth  are  doing  for  Baltimore  and  Chicago 
is  in  a  less  prominent  manner  being  done  in  many 
another  smaller  city  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to 
possess  one  or  more  public-spirited  millionaires. 

Library     ^^^'  example.  One  is  reminded  of  the  nu- 

Progress  in  meroiis   benefactions  of   Mr.  Carnegie  by 

*"^'^°  ■     observing    the    announcement    that    the 

Pittsburg  sessions   (second  week  in  October)  of  the 

National  Prison  Congress  were  held  in  the  Carnegie 


DR.   GREEN  OF  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
President  of  the  Amerioaii  Library  Assoi-iation. 
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Free  Libraiy,  and  that  certain  great  mass -meetings 
in  New  York  City — notably  the  one  addressed  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Price  Huglies  on  October  19th — were  held  in 
the  new  Carnegie  Music  Hall.  Mr.  Carnegie's  phil- 
anthropic specialty,  so  to  speak,  is  the  free  public 
library  ;  and  we  are  continually  hearing  that  he 
has  built  and  endowed  another  one  in  some  Scotch 
or  Pennsjdvanian  town.  In  fact,  the  multiplication 
of  libraries  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  tenden- 
cies of  the  day.  Everywhere  in  this  country  the 
village,  town,  or  city  libraiy  is  springing  up,  and 
the  size,  character,  and  scope  of  these  collections 
show  improvement  at  an  astonishing  rate.  In  Great 
Britain  the  same  tendency  exists,  although  popular 
American  libraries  are  more  numerous  and  better 
stocked  and  arranged. 

Meanwhile,  library  administration  as  an  art  and 
a  science  is  taking  its  place  as  a  new  profession  of 
the  highest  rank.  The  American  librarians  lead  and 
teach  the  world  iu  all  things  pertaining  to  library 
architecture,  the  classitication  of  books,  the  cata- 
loguing and  indexing  of  libraries,  and  the  methods 
by  which  a  great  collection  of  books,  documents, 
pamphlets,  and  miscellaneous  materials  may  be 
made  so  promptly  accessible  and  useful  that  one  may 
■command  it  Just  as  the  organist  uses  and  commands 
•every  resource  of  his  great  instrument.  Modern 
library  devices  have  unlocked  huge  stores  of  knowl- 
edge that  were  practically  as  inaccessible  as  were 
the  contents  of  cuneiform  inscriptions  before  the 
scholars  found  the  key  to  the  cuneiform  alphabet. 
The  American  Library  Association  has  held  its  ses- 
sions this  past  month  at  San  Francisco.  Its  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Green  of  Worcester,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Melvil  Dewey  of  Albany,  is  one  of  the  shining 
lights  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Dewey,  it  should  be 
said,  is  conducting  in  connection  with  the  New 
York  State  Library  a  school  for  the  training  of 
expert  librarians.  The  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn 
also  maintains  such  a  school  as  one  of  its  depart- 
ments. Mr.  Poole  has  taught  the  world  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  indexes,  and  Chicago  will  doubtless 
'be  a  centre  of  instruction  in  library  methods. 

From  the    ^^  ^^  *^^®  progress  of  library  matters  in 
British      England  Mr.  Stead  writes  in  the  English 
Standpoir^t.   ^^-^j^^  ^^  ^.j^^  REVIEW  : 

"Librarianism,  if  we  may  coin  a  word,  is  being 
naturalized  amongst  us.  In  America  the  art  and 
science  of  librarianism  is  much  moi'e  studied  than 
it  is  here.  But  the  meeting  of  the  Librarians' 
Association  at  Nottingham  in  September  shows  that 
we  are  getting  on.  America  leads  the  world,  Eng- 
land follows,  the  Continent  lags  behind.  One  diflfi- 
culty  is  that  we  have  too  many  books.  As  Robert 
Hall  said  of  Dr.  Kippis,  'he  has  put  so  many  books 
on  the  top  of  his  head  he  has  crushed  out  his 
brains, '  so  the  enormous  mass  of  volumes  which 
lumber  the  shelves  of  the  Old  World  libraries  render 
it  impossible  for  the  librarian  really  to  master  his 
task.  When  libraries  are  smaller  librarians  have 
a  chance.     In  time  it  will  be  recognized  that  the 


librarian  is  the  soul,  or  the  graj'  matter  of  the 
brain  of  a  library,  and  that  it  is  little  use  for  Mr. 
Carnegie  or  other  benefactors  to  dump  truck  loads 
of  books  in  a  town  unless  they  also  sujiply  a  lumi- 
nous and  instructed  custodian  to  lend  them  out. 
So  obvious  has  this  become  that  we  may  confidently 
expect  Mr.  Carnegie  tlie  millionaire,  whose  hobby 
is  libraries,  to  be  casting  about  to  discover  how  best 
he  can  use  his  money  in  increasing  the  output  of 


MR.   THOMAS   GREENWOOD. 

thoroughly  competent  librarians,  who  will  be  the 
beneficed  clergy  of  the  new  Church  of  General  Read- 
ing which  is  growing  up  am.ongst  us.  The  work 
of  establishing  new  free  libraries  is  being  steadily 
pushed  forward,  and  I  am  glad  to  welcome  a  new 
edition  of  Mr.  Greenwood's  admirable  Plea  for  Free 
Libraries.  If  any  man  or  woman  anywhere  in  the 
British  Isles  wants  a  free  library  established  within 
easy  reach  of  his  door,  and  does  not  know  exactly 
how  to  go  about  the  getting  of  it,  let  him  order 
Mr.  Greenwood's  book,  and  if  he  wants  any  further 
information  or  counsel,  a  letter  to  Mr.  Greenwood 
wiir bring  him  the  best  advice  by  return  of  post." 

There  is  a  new  hope  dawning  on  the 
Milfiomires.  "^^orld  in  these  latter  days,  and  that  is  a 

nascent  faith  in  the  feasibility  of  the 
conversion  of  millionaires.  The  list  of  American 
millionaires  who,  like  Mr.  Carnegie,  Mr.  Stanford, 
Mr.  Sage,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  Mr.  Enoch  Pratt,  have 
chosen  in  their  life-time  to  practise  "the  gosjiel  of 
wealth, "  is  growing  at  a  most  encouraging  rate ; 
and  now  Baron  Hirsch  pours  out  his  millions  to 
encourage  the  expectations  of  those  who  regard 
millionaires  as  but  the  purse-bearers  of  God 
Almighty's   bounty.     Baron   Hirsch's    limited    lia- 
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HON.   RUTHERFORD   B.   HAYES. 
President  of  the  National  Prison  Congress. 

bility  company  for  the  transportation  of  Russian 
Jews  has  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  of  which  he  sub- 
scribes $9,999,500  himself.  The  first  Hirsch  colony 
has  been  established  in  New  Jersey.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  families  are  to  be  established  on  5100 
acres.  Each  family  must  have  $3000  in  cash,  and 
will  live  in  a  detached  house  of  from  four  to  six 
rooms,  built  on  a  fifteen  acres  holding,  fifty  yards 
back  from  the  road,  with  a  lawn  in  front.  With 
this  example  before  us  who  knows  but  that  some 
fine  day  we  shall  hear  that  the  English  Rothschilds, 
looking  down  from  the  heights  of  the  new  Mount 
Zion  on  which  they  have  reared  their  palaces  over 
the  Aylesbury  plain,  may  decide  to  set  aside  a 
million  or  two  to  make  tlie  lot  of  the  laborer  in 
central  England  a  little  brigliter  and  more  radiant 
with  hope  than  it  is  to-day?  Beneficial  as  this 
might  be  for  the  laborer,  it  would  be  far  more 
blessed  to  the  millionaires,  wlio  must  feel  at  times 
bored  to  death  as  they  reflect  that  they  are  becoming 
little  more  than  the  keepers  of  the  keys  of  the  safes 
where  their  securities  lie.. 

^/,g  The  Prison  Congress  has  met  this  year  at 
Prison  Pittsburg.  Ex-President  Rutherford  B. 
ongress.    jjj^ygg  jg  re-elected  as  president  of  this 

tliorouglily  useful  and  very  important  organization. 

Mr.  Hayes,  in  the  life  of  quiet  and  dignified  retire- 


ment from  active  politics,  devotes  much  intelligent 
study  and  service  to  practical  reforms  such  as 
improved  prison  administration  ;  and  he  gives 
admirable  example  of  the  manner  in  which  an 
ex-president  may  be  a  valuable  private  citizen. 
The  prison  reformers  are  working  upon  a  basis  of 
solid  scientific  facts  that  are  absurdly  travestied  in 
Mr.  Andrews ' s  recent  Forum  article.  Mr.  Andrews " s 
article  is  the  most  astonishing  instance  of  the  gro- 
tesque misinterjiretation  of  statistics  that  has 
appeared  for  years.  According  to  that  gentleman 
we  are  becoming  a  nation  of  criminals  by  geomet- 
rical progression. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Poole  of  Chicago,  as  chairman 
Congresses.  "^  <^'^^  World's  Fair  Auxiliary  Committee 

on  Literary  Congresses  in  1893,  announces 
in  a  preliminary  report  that  at  least  four  such  inter- 
national gatherings  will  be  held  upon  the  following 
subjects  :  (1)  Libraries,  (2)  Historical  Literature, 
(3)  Philology,  (4)  Authors  and  Imaginative  Litera- 
ture. The  conventions  and  gatherings  of  all  sorts 
that  will  assemble  in  connection  with  the  World's 
Fair  will  far  surpass  in  number,  scope,  and  char- 
acter any  like  attempts  at  any  previous  time. 

Chicago  is  justly  claiming  a  large  share 
Molfment.  ^f  public  attention  this  year.  One  of 
its  latest  achievements  has  been  the 
erection  of  a  magnificent  equestrian  statue  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  in  Lincoln  Park.  This  park  already  con- 
tains Mr.  St.  Gaudens's  Lincoln — the  noblest  monu- 
ment of  its  kind  that  the  country  can  boast.  The 
new  Grant  statue  was  unveiled  in  the  midst  of 
great  enthusiasm  on  October  6th.  There  was  a  mon- 
ster parade  commanded  by  General  Miles.  Judge 
Gresham  was  the  orator  of  the  occasion.  A  hun- 
dred  thousand  people  were  assembled  in  the  park. 


THE   GRANT   MONUMENT,   CHICAGO. 

Mr.  Louis  T.  Rebisso,  designer  of  the  monument, 
was  a  j'oung  Italian  sculptor  who,  as  one  of  Maz- 
zini's  republican  patriots,  fled  as  an  exile  in  1857 
and  came  to  America.  He  lias  long  been  an  in- 
structor in  the  Art  Academy  at  Cincinnati. 


CURRENT  HISTORY  IN  CARICATURE. 


"TURNING   THE   TABLES." 

("The  success  of  a  Russian  Loan  is  not  dearly 
purchased  by  a  little  effusion,  which,  after  all, 
commits  Russia  to  nothing.  French  sentiment  is 
always  worth  cultivating  in  that  way,  because, 
nnlike  the  British  variety,  it  has  a  distinct  in- 
fluence upon  investments." — Daily  Paper. 

—From  Punchy  September  26,  1891. 


ENGLAND,    TURKEY,    RUSSIA   AND   THE   DARDANELLES. 
From  Kladderadatsch,  September,  1891. 


THE   SITUATION. 
From  a  papyrus  never  before  published. 

— From  Judy,  September  16,  1891. 


THE   MODERN   MOSES. 
From  Ariel,  September  26,  1891. 
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AN   ITAUAN    VIEW    OF   THE   RUSSO-FRENCH    ENTENTE. 
From  Pasquino,  September  13,  1891. 
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THE   PIPE   OF   PEACE-JUST   KEEPING   AN    EYE   ON   IT. 
From  Moonshine,  September  86,  1891. 


"CAUGHT  WITH   A   CARROT." 
The  Labor  Party  have  decided  to  choose  one  of  their  number  to  ac- 
cept the  portfolio  for  the  Department  of  Industry. 

—From  Auntnili<ni  Lif<\  August  0,  1891. 


THE  FRENCH  FLEET  AT  PORTSMOUTH. 

—From  II  Papagallo. 
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From  tlie  Si/tbicy  Bulletin,  August  l."),  1891. 
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LABOR   CRUSOE'S   MAN   FRIDAY. 

"The  poor  Savage,  overwhelmed  at  his  unexpected  deliverance  from  the  Cannibal  who  was  about  to  destroy  him,  gazed 
for  a  moment  at  his  deliverer,  and  then  prostrating  himself  upon  the  sand,  took  Crusoe's  foot  in  his  hand  and  placed  it  upon  his 
head,  in  token  of  complete  suoiection."— Extract  from  a  popular  work.  —From  the  Melbourne  Punch. 


THE   WASHINGTON   MISSION. 
(As  it  promises  to  be. ) 

SiK  J.  Thompson— But  come,  gentlemen,  look   here ;   let's  decide  what  we're 
going  to  propose  1  —From  Grip,  Toronto,  S?ptemter  19. 


THE   SLIPPERY   BOODLERS. 

Premier   Abbott's  net  is  rather  large  in 

the  mesh. 

—From  Grip,  Tor6nto,  September  19. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


September  16.— The  Democratic  Convention,  in  session 
at  Saratoga,  nominates  for  governor  of  New  York  Ros- 
well  P.  Flower,  of  New  York  City,  and  for  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor William   F.  Sheehau,  of  Buffalo The   President 

appoints  Htate  Senator  Francis  Hendricks  of  New  York, 
to  the  coUectorship  of  the  port  of  that  State,  recently  re- 
signed by  J.  Sloat  Fassett  to  become  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  governor  of  New  York The  French,  German, 

and  Italian  gcn-ernments  recognize  the  Junta,  the  provis- 
ional government  of  ChiU Wagner's  opera,  Lohen- 
grin, is  performed  in  Paris.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons arrested  for  making  a  disturbance  outside  the  opera- 
house  during  the  performance. 

September  17.— At  Vitry-le-Fran(,'ois,  President  Carnot, 
and  his  cabinet  review  the  four  army  corps  which  recently 

took  part  in  the  military  manoeuvres  in   France The 

German  Emperor  present  at  a  battle  near  Miihlhausen, 
between  the  Fourth  and  Eleventh  Army  Corps Re- 
ports from  China  to  the  effect  that  the  government  is 
unable  to  fulfil  its  promise  to  punish  the  offenders  in  the 
recent  outrages. 

September  18.— The  Dutch  budget  for  1892  shows  a  de- 
ficit of  $1,(XK),000 James'    E.  Ostrander,    treasurer  of 

the  savings  bank  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  absconds  with  sev- 
enty-five thousand  dollars. . . .  The  British  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington called  the  attention  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  an  alleged  breach  of  the  modus  vivendi  relating 
to  the  maximum  number  of  seals  to  be  taken  in  the  Behr- 

ing  Sea The  men  at  the  Curran  and  Hermitage  wharfs, 

England,  go  on  strike. 

September  19. — Ex-President  Balmaceda,  without  hope 
of  escape  from  the  vengeance  of  the  enemy,  takes  his  own 
life  in  his  room  at  the  Argentine  Legation  in  Santiago. 
He  leaves  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  was  forced  to 
take  the  stand  he  did,  and  that  he  would  have  succeeded 
in  his  plans  had  not  his  generals  proven  false  to  him — Sir 
George  Gray,  ex-premier  of  New  Zealand,  gives  notice 
that  he  will  introduce  a  proposition  for  the  formation  of 
the  upper  chamber  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  en- 
tirely of  women The  Pope  receives  in  the  vestibules  of 

St.  Peter's  a  deputation  of  French  laborers,  whom  he 
addresses  on  the  labor  problem — The  Dutch  Second 
Chamber  approves  a  proposal  to  consider  a  system  of 

electoral   reform The  Holy  Synod  in  St.  Petersburg 

gives  directions  for  the  assistance  of  all  starving  peasants, 

regardless  of  all  religious  creeds Representatives  of  all 

Chicago  lodges  of  Odd  Fellows  meet  and  decide  that  the 
new  Odd  Fellows'  Temple  to  be  erected  in  that  city  shall 

be  four  stories  high In   a   Belgian  colliery   explosion 

thirty-nine  lives  are  lost The  deaths  of  Schmidt  and 

Tiedermann,  East  African  explorers,  confirmed. 

September  20. — Report  of  a  battle  between  Mexican 
troops  and  revolutionists,  in  which  the  leader  of  the  rev- 
olutionists is  killed  and  the  troops  are  victorious Agop 

Pacha,  a  former  Turkish  minister  of  finance,  is  killed  in 
Constantinople  by  a  fall  from  his  horse The  twenty- 
first  anniversary  of  the  entry  of  the  Italian   troops  into 

Rome  celebrated  in  the  principal  towns  of    Italy The 

German  im])erial  decree  relaxing  the  passport  regulations 

for  Alsace-Lorraine  published A  pastoral  letter  against 

duelling  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

September  21. — Information  leaks  out  that  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank    has  been   robbed    of   .$".'50,000  in 

bills John  Morley,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Cambridge, 

predicts  that  the  next  general  election  will    bo  a  straight 

fight  between  the  Liberals  and  Tories Sir  James  Fer- 

gusson,  Bart.,  is  appointed  Postmaster-General  of  Eng- 
land,  to   succeed    the   late  Henry  Cecil    Raikes The 

Congress  of  Naturalists  and  I^hysicians  ojiens  at  Halle 

An  int-^rnational  congress  convenes  in  Berne  for  the  i)ur- 
poso  ot  discussing  the  question  of  accidents  to  workmen 
and  the  responsibility  of  employers A  Congi-ess  of  Com- 
mittees for  the  promotion  of  Italian  emigration  meets  at 
Piacenza. 

September  22. — In  accordance  with  the  proclamation  of 
the  President,  the  Oklahoma  lands  are  opened. . . .  The  firm 
of  S.V.White  &  Co.,  of   New  York,  fails  through  an  at- 


tempt to  corner  the  corn  market. . . .  Great  Britain  offi- 
cially recognizes  the  provisional  government  of  Chili 

Frederick  Belan,  reinstated  by  the  new  govermnent  of 
Chili  as  consul-general  to  the  United  States The  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  American  Association  of  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers  meets  in  Washington  and  decides  to 
extend  the  membership  of  the  association  into  all  the 
states  and  territories  of  the  Union. . . .  The  CVmgress  of 
American  Phj'sicians  and  Surgeons  convenes  in  Washing- 
ton. 

September  23. — Announcement  is  made  that  Henry  M. 
Stanley  will  resign  his  office  as  governor  of  the  Congo 

State Russian  troops  are  moving    steadily  westward, 

and  it  is  anticipated  that  they  propose  entering  the  Rou- 
manian territory. . . .  News  of  a  rebellion  having  broken 

out  in  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang A  letter  left 

by  Balmaceda  to  the  Argentine  Minister  made  public,  in 
which  he  gave  as  an  explanation  of  his  suicide  the  fear 
of  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies Three  hundred  inhabi- 
tants killed  and  several  thousand  injured  by  a  tornado  at 
Martinique. 

September  24. — China  assures  the  western  nations  that 
she  will  protect  foreigners  within  her  borders Abun- 
dant harvest  reported  in  Turkey The  Porte  declares  that 

no  new  measures  regarding  the  Dardanelles  have  been 
taken, and  that  the  old  system  will  be  maintained. 

September  2.5. — The  Canadian  House  of  Coimnons  passes 
a  resolution  exculpating  Sir  Hector  Langevin. 

September  26. — Protests  made  in  German j-  against  Ger- 
man banks  taking  up  the  new  Russian  loan. . . .  The  Swiss 
Federal  Council  decides  to  make  provisional  defences  on 
the  principal  Alpine  passes The  International  Short- 
hand Congress  assembles  in  Berlin. 

September  27. — It  is  reported  that  the  Czar  of  Russia 

is  soon  to  visit  Emperor  William  of  Germany Emperor 

Francis  Joseph  visits  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia, where  a  reception  was  given  him  by  the  municipal 

and   military    authorities Reports   of   a  large  wheat 

crop  in  Italy Earthquake  shocks  felt  throughout  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 

The  Greek  Catholic  Synod  opened  at  Semberg  by  the 

Metropolitan  Sembratovicz. 

September  28. — Chancellor  von  Capri vi  made  a  speech 
at  Hanover,  in  which  he  declared  that  no  European  nation 

desired  war The    Dacoits    again  attack  the  British  in 

Burmah Funeral  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Paul  of  Russia 

took  place  in  Moscow The   statue  of  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

presented  to  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington  by 
Joseph  Loubat,  of  New  York,  dedicated. 

September  29. — Much  suffering  in  Russia  on  account  of 

the    short    crops Sixty    thousand    people    attend    the 

Pope's  celebration  at  St.  Peter's,  Rome. . . .  Five  bishops 
consecrated  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. .  .A  riot  in 
the  city  of  Guatemala,  in  which  five  himdred  lives  are 
lost. . . .  David  Evans  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London. . . . 
The  White  Star  Line  steamer  Teutonic  establishes  a  new 
eastern  record. 

September  30. — General  Boulanger  commits  suicide 

The  Canadian  Parliament  i)rorogued  by  the  governor- 
general.  . .  .The  English  govermnent  decides  not  to  call  an 
autumn  session  of  Parliament. . . .  The  governor  of  Wuhu, 
the  j)rovince  of  China  in  which  the  recent  outrages  on 
foreigners  were  perpetrated,  dismissed. . . .  Rumors  of  a 
revolution  in  several  provinces  of  Brazil. . . .  Signor  Corti, 
who  was  the  Italian  consul  at  New  Orleans  during  the 
recent  trouble  in  that  city,  has  been  transferred  to  Havre. 

October  1. — Three  thousand  delegates  present  at  the 
formal    opening    of   the    National   Liberal  Federation   in 

Newcastle Leland   Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  at   Palo 

Alto,  Cal.,  ojjened. 

October  2. — Mr.  Gladstone  speaks  at  Newcastle  to  a 
large  audience;  he  reviews  the  whole  field  of  i)olitical  re- 
form in  England,  but  does  not  comment  upon  the  gov- 
ernment's foreign  policy The  New  York  Rapid  Transit 

Connnission  make  their  report ;  thej'  ignore  the  Greathead 
system  and  advocate  two  plans  for  shallow  undergroimd 
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four-track  railways,  which  are  uot  enthusiastically  re- 
cei\red  by  the  cousultiug  engineers. . . .  The  Russian  man-of- 
war  Aleute  captures  poaching  American  sealer  J.Ham- 
ilton Lewis A  devastating  fire  in  Halifax,  N.  S. 

October  3. — The  Ulster  County  Savings  Institution  of 
Kingston,  N.Y.,  closes  its  doors  on  bringing  to  light 
Treasurer  Ostrander's  stealings,  aggregating  nearly  half 
a  million. . . .  General  Boulanger's  death  creates  a  sensation 
in  Loudon  and  Paris,  but  its  significance  is  more  senti- 
mental than  political. 

October  4. — Statue  of  Garibaldi  unveiled  at  Nice Ad- 
vices from  the  East  indicate  that  China  will  pay  damages 
for  the  recent  I'iots. 

October  5. — The  New  York  Presbytery  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  case  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs  gives  the  first 
morning  up  to  a  parliamentary  battle  over  charges  and 
specifications. . . .  Sensational  reports  in  the  Buda  Pesth 
Pester  Lloyd  that  Russia  is  passing  troops  on  the  Pruth. 

Renewed   excitement   among    the  "  dockers"  of     the 

Wapping  district  of  London  blocks    all  work Herman 

Oelrichs  resigns  his  position  as    New  York  representative 

in  the  Democratic  National  Committee The    Kingston 

militia  held  in  readiness  to  keep  order  among  the  angry 
bank  depositors;  the  defaulters  arraigned. 

October  6. — The  people  of  St.  Petersburg  prepare  to 
follow  the  Czar's  lead  by  depriving  themselves  of  enter- 
tainments during  the  coming  winter,  and  devoting  the 
money  saved  to  the  famine  fund. . . .  Citizens  of  Newark, 
N.J.,  meet  to  oppose  the  municipal  rottenness  of  their 
city. . . .  Reports  that  the  heir  to  the  Roumanian  throne 
has  renounced  the  crown,  and  insists  on  marrying  Mile. 
Vacaresco Four  himdred  enthusiastic  W.  C. T.  U.  dele- 

fates  meet  in  New  Yoik The  citation  of  the  New  York 
'resbytery  gives  Dr.  Briggs  until  November  4th  to  prepare 
for  his  trial. 

October  7. — The  Hungarian  and  Danish  budgets  in- 
troduced  The  long  drouth  in  New  York  and  its  vicin- 
ity broken  by  a  good  rain The  Methodist  Ecumenical 

Council  meets,  five   himdred  strong,  at  Washington 

The  statue  of  Genei'al  Grant  unveiled  at  Chicago. . . .  Pro- 
found sensation  created  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Parnell ;  im- 
pressions that  it  will  increase  the  weights  of  the  Irish 
vote Fii-st  session  of  the  Lake  Mohwak  Indian  Confer- 
ence. 

October  8. — In  an  important  test  of  strength  at  Man- 
chester, Sir  James  Fergusson,  Conservative,  is  re-elected 
by  a  decreased  majority. . . .  Great  mass-meeting  of  Tam- 
many at  Cooper  Union Reports  that  a  ti'eaty  of  alliance 

is  about  to  be  signed  between  Russia  and  France. . . .  The 
operatives  of  bottle  factories  strike  throughout  France. 
....  The  French  Budget  Conunittee  propose  to  abolish  the 

railway  tax  of  ten  per  cent Governor    Campbell   and 

Major  McKinley  meet   in   joint    debate  at  Ada,  Ohio 

Wheat  injured  by  rains  in  the  northwest. 

October  9. — The  Austrian  government  decides  to  con- 
tribute 1.5,000  florins  toward  an  exhibit  at  the  Columbian 

Fair  at  Chicago The  funeral  of    the  King  of  Wurtem- 

berg  takes  place  at  Stuttgart. 

October  10.— Funeral  of  WilUam  H.  Smith,  M.  P. 

October  11. — The  funeral  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell 
takes  place  in  Dublin. ...  Mr.  Parnell's  followers  issue  a 
manifesto. ...  A  convention  concluded  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  by  which  American  cereals  are  to 
be  admitted  into  the  former  country  free  of  duty  in  ex- 
change for  the  free  admission  of  German  sugar  here 

The  Argentine  Republic  appropriates  $100,000  for  an  ex- 
hibit at  the  World's  Columbian  Fair. 

October  12.— Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  meets 
for  the  October  term. 

October  13. — The  revolt  in  Uruguay  suppressed Much 

damage  done  to  shipping   by  a   heavy  storm  in  England. 

The  McCarthyites  decide  not  to  issue  a  reply  to  the 

Parnellite  manifesto The  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Foreign  Missions  meet  at  Pittsfield,Mass Eng- 
land and  China  combine  to  resist  Russian  encroachments 
in  the  Pamir. 

October  14. — Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  consecrated  Bishop 

of  Massachusetts King  Humbert  of  Italy  confers  upon 

Professor  Virchow  the  decoration  of  the  Grand  Cordon 
of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazaire. 


October  1.5.— The  French  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties reopened The    Russian  loan  is   covered    several 

times  over  in    France Rev.Dr.  R.  S.Storrs  re-elected 

president  of  the   American    Board   of    Commissioners   of 

Foreign  Missions The  Russian  government  closes  the 

University  of  Kieff  and  places  five  hundred  of  the  stu- 
dents under  arrest Prominent  members  of  the  Chilian 

Junta  defend  Minister  Egan  against  charges  made  by  Mr. 

Julio  Foster  at  Washington Political  colonization  in 

New  York  exposed  by  the  Herald. 


OBITUARY. 

September  17. — Colonel  Samuel  B.Pickens,  ex-Confed- 
erate soldier,  and  Avell-known  financier  of  South  Carolina. 

Lieutenant  John  W.  Gardner,  on  the  retired  list  of  the 

U.S.  Navy Adolphe  Michel,  editor  of  La  Steele. 

September  18. — Frederick  A.  Conkling,  politician  and 

scientist General    Isaac  T.  Quinby,  ex-U.  S.  officer  and 

professor  of  mathematics. . . .  M.  Marais,  French  actor. 

September  19.— Ex-President  Balmaceda,  of  Chili. 

Sejrtember  20. — Joseph  F.  Knapp,  president  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York Agop 

Pacha,  ex-Minister  of  Finance,  in  Turkey. 

September  21. — Professor  William  French,  an  eminent 

meteorologist  of   Kansas Ex-Congressman  W.  C.  Witt- 

horne  of  Tennessee. 

September  23. — Marquis  de  Talleyrand-P6rigord. 

September  24. — The  Grand  Duchess  Paul,  sister-in-law 
of  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

September  25. — Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Burchard,  Presby- 
terian minister  of  New  York  City,  and  author  of  the 
famous  epigram  which  stigmatized  the  Democratic  party 
as  the  party  of  "Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebellion." 

September  27. — William  H.Kemble,  ex-State  Treasurer 
of  Pennsylvania. . . .  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar  Hodge,  professor  of 
New  Testament  literature  and  exegesis  in  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

September  28. — Samuel  F.Jones,  leading  criminal  law- 
yer of  Hartford,  Conn Captain  Gustavus  A.  Hull  of 

San  Francisco,  retired  army  officer. 

September  29. — Cyrus  M.  Tracy,  a  distinguished  botanist 

of    Essex    County,    Mass Judge    Alphonse    Woodruff, 

one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

September  30. — John  Taylor  Hall,  of  Albany,  journalist. 
Major  William  McKee  Dunn,  of  the  U.  S.  army. 

October  1. — A.  Judson  Dunlap,  of  New  York  City. . . . 

Major  John  MuUin,  of  Norfolk,  Va Colonel  Nathan  B. 

Dibble,  of  Danbury,  Coma.,  prominent  in  state  and  na- 
tional politics. 

October  2. — Harvey  Magee  Watterson,  statesman  and 
journalist,  and  father  of  the  editor  of  the  Courier-Jour- 
nal  Chief  Engineer  James  Butterworth,  U.  S.  N. 

October  3. — General  Alpheus  Baker,  Confederate  briga- 
dier-general. 

October  4. — Vincent    Vela,    Italian    sculptor Isaac 

Newton,  fifth  Earl  of  Portsmouth General  J.  H.  Cod- 
man,  of  Ohio. 

October  6. — W.  H.  Smith,  government  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons. . . .  King  Charles  of  Wurtemburg. 

October  7. — Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  the  Irish  leader. 

Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  member  for  North  Kilkenny, 

statesman  and  prison  reformer. 

October  10. — Levi  M.  Bates,  formerly  the  head  of  the 
well-known  dry  goods  firm  of  New  York  City. 

October  11. — Dr.  Christopher    Johnston,    a  well-known 

physician  of  Baltimore Dr.  William  Ragan,  one  of  the 

oldest  physicians  of  Hagarstown,  Md. ..  .Rev.  W.  H.  Pot- 
ter, D.D.,  a  prominent  Southern  Methodist,  of  Anstett, 
Ga. 

October  13. — Judge    Henry  Wilder  Allen,  of  the  New 

York  Court  of  Common  Pleas Rev.  Joseph  M.  Taylor, 

of  Reading,  Pa. 

October  14. — Captain  James  Bryant,  a  widely  known 

sea  captain,  of    Stroudsburg,  Pa Rev.  Father  Francis 

Wuyts,  Ecclesiastical  Superior  of  the  Lorettoans,  Lo- 
retto  Convent,  Marion  County,  Ky. 

October  15. — General  William  H.  F.  Lee,  Congressman 
from  the  eighth  district  of  Virginia. 
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WILLIAM  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 

CHARACTER   SKETCH    FOR   NOVEMBER.      Bv  W.  T.  STEAD. 


''  I  believe  that  I  have  mastered  the  aims  and  impulses 
of  this  new  spirit  which  thrills  the  expiring  century." — 
From  the  speech  of  the  Kaiser  at  the  closing  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Education,  December  17,  1890. 

That  phrase  in  the  German  Emperor's  speech  set 
me  thinking.  Where  had  I  heard  that  before  ?  Not 
on  tlie  lips  of  mortal  man.  But  it  sounded  like  a 
curious  echo  of  something  heard  long  ago — where,  I 
could  not  at  first  exactly  remember ;  but  after  a 
while  I  caught  the  clew.  In  the  last  lines  of  that 
strangest  of  Coleridgean  fantasies,  Tvhich  begins — 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure  dome  decree, 

tliere  seemed  to  be  some  occult  allusion  to  our  re- 
cent imperial  guests.  How  it  fitted  in  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  but  some  subtle  association  links  the  confi- 
dent assertion  of  the  Education  speech  with  the 
weird  product  of  the  poet's  dream  : — 

"With  music  loud  and  long 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  air — 
That  sunny  dome !   those  caves  of  ice ! 
And  all  Avho  heard  should  see  them  there, 
And  all  should  cry,  Beware  !  Beware  1 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair ! 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice, 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 
For  he  on  honey  dew  hath  fed, 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  not  Kubla  Khan,  but  there  is 
about  them  both  something  fantastic  and  um-eal. 
The  Emperor  may  not  have  fed  on  honey  dew  and 
drimk  the  milk  of  Paradise,  but  to  the  average  mor- 


tal he  is  almost  as  strange  ;  and   the   memory  of  his- 
visit  is   already  becoming  as  a  vision   of  Xanadu, 
where 

'Mid  the  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 

Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war. 

Not  that  the  Emperor  paid  much  heed  to  these  an- 
cestral voices,  save  to  drown  them  by  asseverations- 
of  his  devotion  to  peace. 

I.     SOME  ANALOGIES— FANCIFUL   OR   OTHERWISE. 

No  one  for  a  moment  doubts  that  the  Kaiser  to- 
day sincerely  desires  peace,  any  more  than  four 
years  ago  any  one  doubted  that  he  was  sincerely 
devoted  to  the  great  Bismarckian  legend.  In 
the  days  when  "the  Bismarck  Dynasty"  was  writ- 
ten, William  of  Germany  was  not  only  a  humble 
pupil  of  Otto  of  Pomerania,  but  he  even  seemed 
subservient  to  that  Herbert  who  was  to  be  Bis- 
marck II.  But  a  day  came  when  the  Kaiser 
felt  his  Kaisership,  and  the  love  with  which  he 
loved  the  famous  Chancellor  was  nothing  to  the 
hatred  with  which  he  regarded  his  old  master.  The 
Emperor  is  like  those  Orisntals  who  one  day  bow  in 
adoring  worship  before  their  favorite  idol,  and  the 
next  drag  it  through  the  filth  of  the  gutter  and  fling 
it  into  the  river.  The  god  of  his  idolatry  last  j'ear 
may  be  the  object  of  intensest  aversion  to-day.  Just 
now  he  is  devoted  to  peace.  But  if  his  mood  should 
change ! 

If  his  mood  should  change,  he  has  but  to  say  the 
word,  and  a  million  soldiers  stand  ready  arrayed 
for  him  to  make  practical  test  of  his  lurking  con- 
viction that  if  opportunity  offei'ed  he  could  prove 
that  he  would  be  first  in  war  as  he  is  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  "  That 
young  man  ineans  war, "  said  a  French  lady  the  other 
day, "  and  all  his  protestations  about  peace  only  reveal 
the  secret  of  his  heart.  Who  was  it  that  vowing 
she  would  ne'er  consent,  consented?  Is  it  reasonable 
to  believe  that  a  young  soldier  with  the  finest  army 
in  the  world  at  his  back  is  not  sighing  for  a  chance 
of  showing  he  can  use  it?"  Yet  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  pretext  for  believing  that  the  Emperor 
means  war.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  means  peace,  means  it  with  his  whole  heart — 
to-day.  But  what  he  will  mean  to-morrow  know- 
eth  no  man,  least  of  all  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. 

THE  SWITCHBACK  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 

The  mercurial  mobility  of  the  Kaiser's  convic- 
tions renders  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  feel  any 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  his  policy.  With  the 
Czar  it  is  entirely  different.  Alexander  the  Second 
may  not  be  a  genius,  but  you  know  where  he  is. 
There  is  a  sense  of  continuity,  of  immobility,  if  you 
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please,  about  his  policy,  which  enables  you  at  least 
to  feel  you  know  wliere  you  are.  Like  a  great  pa- 
tient ox  lie  stands  in  mid-furrow,  while  the  Kaiser 
skips  like  a  kangaroo  about  the  plain.  When  you 
try  to  follow  his  course,  it  is  like  riding  on  a 
switchback  railway.  It  is  all  ups  and  downs,  vio- 
lent alternations  at  a  rattling  speed,  plenty  of  thrills, 
no  dtnibt ;  but  on  tlie  whole  the  ox-wagon  is  safer, 
although  much  more  monotonous. 

In  England  and  Russia  we  have  governments 
■which  are  like  the  old  matchlock,  whereas  in  the 
Kaiser  we  have  a  rifle  with  a  hair  trigger  always 
ready  to  go  off.  No  doubt  the  latter  is  more  scien- 
tific, but  for  those  who  wish  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  bullet  the  matchlock  is  preferable.  In  an 
English  tap-room,  an  angiy  brawl  may  end  in 
bloody  noses  and  much  foul  language ;  but  the  mor- 
tality is  less  than  in  the  bar  at  which  the  Western 
miner  empties  his  six-shooter  before  our  countiy 
bumpkin  can  double  his  fist.  It  is  always  touch 
and  go  with  the  Kaiser.  That,  at  least,  is  the  im- 
pression which  he  has  left  upon  the  popular  mind. 

No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  the  danger  that  would 
otherwise  result  from  tlie  extraordinary  agility  of  tlie 
Kaiser's  mental  evolutions  is  minimized  by  the  fact 
that  much  of  it  is  on  the  surface  merely.  Not  even 
in  monarchical  Germany  can  the  whims  and  ca- 
prices of  the  sovereign  carry  along  with  him  at  the 
same  breathless  speed  the  machinerj'  of  the  Empire. 
Great  states,  like  large  armies,  have  endless  impedi- 
menta. The  mere  I'ls  inertice  counts  for  so  much. 
Nevertheless,  so  much  as  the  personal  factor  counts 
for  anything,  and  even  if  we  minimize  it  to  the 
uttermost  it  still  counts  for  a  good  deal,  the  per- 
sonality of  William  II.  is  not  calculated  to  reassure 
a  nervous  public. 

"  BRAVO  TORO  !" 

Those  who  have  ever  seen  a  bull-fight,  where  a  lively 
bull  is  turned  loose  in  tlie  arena,  will  underetand 
exactly  the  impression  produced  on  some  observers  by 
watching  the  actions  of  the  Kaiser.  There  is  such 
a  lordly  self-confidence  in  the  good  bull.  At  first  he 
cannot  quite  conceive  what  his  tormentors  are  after 
with  their  stinging  little  darts  and  their  wa\ang 
cloaks,  so  he  begins  by  disdaining  them.  But  when 
some  matador,  more  daring  than  his  fellows,  forces 
upon  the  taurine  mind  that  he  means  actually  to 
insult  liim,  then  that  bull  goes  for  the  matador,  as 
the  Kaiser  went  for  Bismarck.  But  he  does  not  in- 
sist in  liis  jmrsuit. 

He  clears  one  off,  and  in  another  minute  he  is 
after  another,  now  here,  now  there ;  lie  rushes  to 
all  parts  of  the  arena  in  quick  succession.  Nor  can 
any  one  predict  wliether  his  next  chai'ge  will  be  east, 
west,  north,  or  south.  All  that  the  spectators  know 
is,  that  he  will  charge  somewhere,  and  that  each 
charge  for  the  moment  preoccupies  the  bull  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  tliat  has  gone  before  or  all  that  may 
follow  after.  Bravo  toro !  bravo  toro  !  is  the  cry  as 
he  makes  tlie  sand  fly  beneath  his  hoofs.  It  is  mag- 
nificent, but   it   is  not  consecutive,  and  each  fresh 


charge  leaves  everj'  one  as  much  in  doubt  as  ever 
as  to  what  will  come  next.  It  is  very  thrilling  and 
very  interesting,  and  it  can  be  enjojed  by  spectators 
behind  barriers ;  but  possibly  if  we  were  in  the 
arena  we  might  not  be  so  livelj^  in  our  appreciation 
of  the  bull.  That  is  probably  one  cause  why  we 
English  and  Americans  can  take  so  much  more 
critical  an  interest  in  the  Kaiser's  movements  than 
the  French  and  the  Russians,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
members  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

A  LATTER-DAY  JOURNALIST  BORN  IN  THE  PURPLE. 

Tlie  Kaiser  has  been  so  much  written  about,  by  so 
many  people  from  so  many  different  standpoints, 
that  I  somewhat  marvel  that  one  very  striking  clew 
to  his  character  should  have  escaped  notice.  Even 
Mr.  Harold  Frederic,  in  his  interesting  volume  upon 
"  The  Young  Emperor, "  seems  to  have  overlooked  this 
point  of  view.  He  has  given  us  pen  pictures,  more 
or  less  vivid  and  realistic,  of  the  Kaiser  as  emperor, 
soldier,  sailor,  i-eformer,  socialist,  hunter,  athlete, 
and  actor  ;  but  of  this  other  sufficiently  obvious  char- 
acteristic he  says  nothing.  But  is  it  not  manifest 
to  all  men,  if  only  they  reflect  a  little,  that  the  note 
which  differentiates  Wilhelm  II.  from  all  the  other 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  is  that  he  is  au  fond,  first 
and  foremost,  a  sensational  joui'nalist  born  in  the 
purple  ? 

No  doubt  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  will  be 
mightily  disgusted  at  this  discovery  of  his  identity 
by  journalists  who  are  not  HoheuzoUerns,  and  there 
will  be  much  indignant  repudiation  of  any  resem- 
blance between  his  High  Mightiness  and  the  hum- 
bler scribes  at  whom  he  has  cast  many  a  scurv}- 
word.  Nevertheless,  the  Kaiser  is  first  and  fore- 
most in  his  heart  and  soul  a  supreme  type  of  the 
most  vigorous  type  of  latter-day  journalist.  He  is 
not  a  sensation-monger.  He  is  a  sensationalist. 
And  rightly  so.  Wliatever  claim  lie  may  have  in 
other  departments  to  have  interpreted  rightl}*  the 
spirit  of  his  age,  in  this  sphere  he  has  done  so  per- 
fectly. He  is  par  excellence  the  journalist.  He  is 
always  endeavoring  to  impress  his  ideas  upon  liis 
contemporaries,  and  he  is  never  weary  of  trying 
new  and  striking  effects.  At  first  he  blundered 
just  like  a  young  editor  who,  in  order  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  his  readers,  prints  everything  in  capi- 
tals. To  this  day  he  has  only  imperfectly  mastered 
the  trick  of  being  impressive  Avithout  seeming  to 
strain  after  effect.  There  is  in  him  a  great  journal- 
istic instinct.  He  has  an  eye  for  all  the  live  issues 
of  the  day.  He  is  as  impatient  lest  any  rival  should 
outstrip  liim  as  any  reporter  traineil  in  American 
journalism.  He  is  never  so  happy  as  wlien  lie  is 
able  to  "do  a  beat "  which  gives  him  the  first  claim 
to  the  attention  of  the  public.  He  is  full  of  the 
feverish  restlessness  of  a  press  man,  perpetuall}'  on 
the  qui  r/re  for  "items,"  "stories,"  or  sensations. 
He  has  as  many  ideas  as  a  first-class  newspaper 
editor,  and  he  is  always  striving  to  drive  them  into 
the  heads  of  his  readers — I  beg  pardon — his  subjects. 
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He  cultivates  a  picturesque  and  journalistic  style. 
He  studies  the  great  art  of  opportuneness,  of  seiz- 
ing the  right  occasion  when  to  launch  his  latest 
ideas,  and  in  his  straining  after  effect  he  indulges 
to  the  full  the  passion  for  headlines  and  illustra- 
ions.  Compared  with  the  staid  and  reserved  sove- 
reigns who  surround  him,  he  is  as  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  is  to  the  Times,  or  the  New  York  World  is 
to  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Since  he  came  to  the  throne  he  has  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  special  commissioning  and  interview- 
ing. He  has  rushed  round  Europe  like  a  special 
correspondent,  and  he  has  left  no  device  untried  to 
increase  his  circulation,  or,  to  use  the  more  appro- 
priate phraseology,  to  keep  himself  and  his  ideas 
constantly  before  the  attention  of  the  largest  possi- 
ble public.  The  French  used  to  say  that  nothing  is 
sacred  to  a  sapper  ;  but  the  modern  version  is  that 
nothing  is  sacred  to  a  journalist.  He  meddles  with 
everything.  It  is  his  business  to  interfere  in  every- 
body else's  business.  Prince  Bismarck  has  noted  just 
the  same  trait  in  the  Kaiser.  "I  pity  the  young 
man,"  he  said  more  than  a  year  ago  ;  "he  is  like  a 
young  foxhovmd  that  barks  at  everything,  that 
smells  at  everything,  that  touches  everything,  and 
that  ends  by  causing  complete  disorder  in  the  room 
in  which  he  is,  no  matter  how  large  it  may  be. " 
That  is  the  journalist  all  over — not  that  I  would  say 
that  journalists  upset  everything,  but  they  do  play 
the  mischief  with  old-fashioned  conventions,  and 
so  does  the  Kaiser.  When  he  was  in  London  last 
month,  it  was  curious  to  note  the  way  in  which  the 
journalistic  craving  for  novelty  and  the  pictur- 
esque found  expression  in  his  ceaseless  change  of 
dress  and  uniform.  The  Emperor  had  no  newspaper 
to  bring  out,  so  he  brought  out  himself  in  a  bewil- 
dering variety  of  new  editions.  In  the  course  of  a 
single  day  he  came  out  as  a  hussar,  as  an  admiral, 
and  as  an  emperor.  On  one  famous  occasion  he 
changed  his  dress  no  fewer  than  five  times  in  a  single 
day.  It  was  just  like  the  specials  and  extra  specials  of 
tlie  afternoon  papers  when  there  is  anything  of  un- 
usual interest,  such  as  a  Whitechapel  murder  or  a 
railway  collision. 

The  Kaiser  is  the  journalist  also  in  his  supreme 
indifference  to  cut-and-dried  theories,  and  in  his 
supreme  anxiety  to  be  always  on  the  spot.  He  ig- 
nores traditional  circumbendibus,  and  goes  direct  to 
the  point,  seeing  all  manner  of  men  without  any 
regard  to  the  etiquette  of  the  Prussian  court,  except- 
ing when  it  suits  him  to  trot  out  that  antiquated 
superstition  to  shield  himself  from  the  inroads  of 
journalists  not  of  the  blood-royal.  Every  journalist  of 
any  initial  energy  and  strong  convictions  habitually 
acts  more  or  less  as  the  Kaiser  does,  as  if  he  had  a 
Divine  commission  to  put  every  one  to  rights.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  Kaiser  not  only  acts  on 
this  universal  journalistic  assumption,  but  bluntly 
proclaims  it  at  the  top  of  his  voice  whenever  he 
gets  a  chance.  An  Imperial  journalist,  who  is 
quite  sure  that  he  has  special  and  exclusive  "  tips  " 
from  on  high — that  is  the  Kaiser. 


A  PRUSSIAN  LORD  RANDOLPH. 

If  all  the  world's  a  stage,  then  the  Emperor  Will- 
iam is  at  present  the  most  popular  actor  on  the  Euro- 
pean boards.  He  excites  the  same  kind  of  interest — 
immensely  intensified — that  was  formerly  excited  by 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  before  that  young  man 
grew  a  beard  and  went  to  seed.  Like  Lord  Ran- 
dolph, he  is  full  of  ideas,  of  originality,  and  of  en- 
ergy. Like  Lord  Randolph,  he  fills  all  around  him 
with  a  constant  uneasiness,  no  one  ever  knowing 
exactly  vs^hat  he  would  do  next,  excepting  that  it 
would  be  something  not  conventional  or  to  be  ex- 
pected. Lord  Randolph,  however,  not  being  steadied 
by  the  constant  pressure  of  a  very  heavy  crown, 
has  extinguished  what  at  one  time  promised  to  be  a 
very  brilliant  career.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
the  card-playing,  champagne-drinking  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  Graphic,  now  in  South  Africa, 
could  at  one  time  have  been  considered  as  a  possible 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Politics  lost  their  zest 
for  Lord  Randolph  when,  in  a  fit  of  passionate  petu- 
lance, he  threw  away  the  leadership  of  the  House 
rather  than  allow  the  coaling  stations  to  be  fortified. 
He  discovered  when  too  late  that  he  was  not  in- 
dispensable, and  that  he  never  conferred  a  greater 
service  upon  Lord  Salisbury  than  by  ridding  the 
Cabinet  of  its  one  insubordinate  member.  What  the 
pressure  of  office,  if  it  had  been  constantly  kept  up, 
would  have  done  for  Lord  Randolph,  no  one  can  say, 
but  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  steady  him.  Even 
the  most  volatile  of  gases  becomes  a  driving  force 
upon  which  we  can  rely  if  it  is  bottled  up.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  traditions  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy and  the  duties  of  a  German  emperor  offer  a 
sufficiently  stout  resistance  to  prevent  the  dissipa- 
tion of  the  energies  even  of  such  a  restless  mortal 
as  William  II.  Resignation  is  not  possible  to  a 
HohenzoUern.  He  is  chained  to  his  throne  for 
life,  and  the  sense  of  continuity  is  in  itself  a 
steadying  and  restraining  factor  in  the  formation 
of  character. 

NAPOLEON  SECUNDUS. 

If  the  Emperor  reminds  some  people  of  Lord  Ran- 
dolph, minus  the  temptation  to  frivolity  and  wilful 
self-indulgence,  he  reminds  others  of  the  fii'st  Na- 
poleon in  more  ways  than  one.  There  is  no  doubt 
at  least  one  enormous  difference  between  them. 
Napoleon  was  a  man  without  a  conscience.  Wil- 
liam II.  has  a  highly  developed  moral  sense. 
Whether  or  not  William  has  even  a  trace  of  the 
genius  of  Napoleon  is  a  point  upon  which  as  yet 
there  is  no  trustworthy  information.  He  may,  or 
he  may  not,  have  a  genius  for  war.  Those  who 
stand  nearest  him  profess  to  believe  that  if  the  occa- 
sion should  arise  he  would  prove  that  he  possessed 
a  military  genius  that  would  do  no  discredit  to  the 
fame  of  the  greatest  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  Every 
one  must  hope,  however,  that  this  latent  genius 
may  never  have  an  opportunity  for  its  manifesta- 
tion. Let  it  be  taken  for  granted,  rather  than  de- 
monstrated, inasmuch  as  its  demonstration  is  impos- 
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sible  without  war.  But  in  some  other  respects  the 
resemblance  between  the  German  Emperor  and  the 
fii-st  Napoleon  is  conspicuous.  William  is  as  much 
of  an  actor  as  Napoleon.  In  both,  intense  self-con- 
sciousness colors  their  every  action.  Each  is  a 
poseur  of  the  first  rank.  Their  fundamental  idea 
of  government  is  identical.  It  is  that  which  cor- 
responds to  the  star  sy.stem  of  the  theatrical  man- 
•ager,  where  the  whole  programme  is  framed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  single  star  actor.  As  Napoleon  was  the 
French  star,  William  will  be  the  star  of  the  German 
troupe.  In  both,  the  jealousy  of  those  who  play 
subordinate  roles  is  very  marked.  They  brook  no 
rivals  near  their  throne.  They  will  be  helped  rather 
by  second-rate  ministers  than  by  first-rate  men, 
whose  renown  might  obscure  the  emperor.  Wil- 
liam resembles  Napoleon,  also,  in  the  devouring  ap- 
petite wiiich  he  has  for  detail,  and  the  miraculous 
memory  he  possesses  for  everything  that  concerns 
him.  The  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  when  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  the  Russian  fleet,  at  one  time  was 
able  to  tell  you  offhand  the  name,  strength,  char- 
acteristics, and  the  position  of  every  warship  in  the 
navies  of  the  world  ;  and  the  German  Emperor  pos- 
rsesses  the  same  kind  of  gift.  M.  Taine,  in  his  fas- 
cinating sketch  of  Napoleon  in  his  last  published 
work,  leaves  you  under  the  impression  that  the  little 
Corsican  constantly  carried  in  his  mind  a  complete 
inventory  of  all  the  artillery  of  Europe.  William 
II.  has  just  that  sort  of  memory  which  stands  him 
in  good  stead  in  his  imperial  and  kingly  activity. 
Like  Napoleon,  William  finds  nothing  too  great  and 
nothing  too  small  for  his  attention.  Not  only  does 
he  interfere  in  all  his  departments,  but  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  affairs  of  state  he  finds  time  to  personally 
superintend  rehearsals  of  new  dramas  at  Berlin,  as 
Napoleon  drew  up  regulations  for  the  Parisian  thea- 
tres when  seated  as  a  temporary  conqueror  in  the 
■captive  Krendin.  They  are  like  each  other,  also, 
in  their  jealousy  and  fear  of  clever  women,  and 
their  preference  for  a  feminine  ideal  that  finds  its 
complete  satisfaction  in  the  kitchen  and  the  nur- 
;sery.  To  fill  the  cradle  and  to  spread  the  table — 
that  is  enough  for  women,  in  the  opinion  alike  of 
Hohenzollern  and  of  Bonaparte. 

ALWAYS  "ON  THE  GO." 

The  feverish  activity  of  Napoleon's  irrepressible 
•  energy,  which  filled  our  grandfathers  with  amaze- 
ment, reappears  in  the  German  Emperor.  His  im- 
mense vitality  seems  unable  to  exhaust  itself  in 
labors  at  which  his  relatives  and  neighbors  stand 
aghast.  He  is  always  "  on  the  go. "  He  lives  in  a  per- 
fect St.  Vitus's  dance  of  political,  military,  and 
social  activities.  He  has  every  strength  but  the 
strength  of  repose.  That  he  lacks.  He  is  never  in 
lepose.  Even  when  he  paces  the  deck  of  his  ship  on 
*he  northern  seas  his  mind  is  in  a  whirl  of  thought. 
Even  the  silent  stars  of  the  midnight  sky  act  as 
ispurs  to  his  straining  imagination.  When  he  vis- 
ited Constantinople  he  sf'audalized  the  grave  and 
stately   Ottomans   by   riiling  his  horse    full  gallop 


down  a  hill.  They  thought  it  very  undignified.  It 
was  to  them  as  unseemly  as  to  us  would  seem  the 
spectacle  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  running  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  down  the  Strand.  But  the  eternal  calm 
and  the  composure  of  the  East  find  nothing  but 
antithesis  and  contrasts  in  this  imperial  embodi- 
ment of  the  fever  of  Western  life.  Tlie  pace  seems 
too  gi-eat  to  last.  But  Alfieri,  the  Italian  dramatist, 
who  in  his  way  lived  as  restless  a  life  as  tlie  Kaiser 
— he  even  composed  his  plays  when  driving  at  full 
gallop  in  a  postchaise — survived  to  be  nearly  niuet}'. 
It  is  not  the  most  active  who  die  soonest.  5Ir. 
Gladstone,  for  instance,  lives  in  a  higher  state  of 
mental  tension  than  most  men.  but  there  is  hardlj' 
a  youngster  in  Parliament  who  has  more  energy, 
either  of  mind  or  of  body,  than  the  octogenarian 
chief. 

CAN  HE  KEEP  IT  UP? 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  by  the  law  of  heredity 
the  accumulating  energy  of  generations  is  some- 
times stored  up  in  one  individual,  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  physiological  millionaire.  Do  what  he 
may,  he  cannot  spend  his  fortune.  Such  a  man  was 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  such  a  man  also  was 
his  great  rival,  the  Russian  Peter.  The  Swede,  the 
Russian,  and  the  German  seemed  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed by  an  insatiable,  all-devouring  activitj^ ; 
from  early  morning  till  late  at  night  they  were  j^er- 
petually  buzzing  round.  Charles  XII.  was  killed 
when  only  thirty-six  by  a  cannon-ball.  But  for 
that  accident  he  might  have  lived  to  a  hale  old  age, 
for  his  various  adventures  in  cold  aiad  in  heat,  in 
war  and  in  peace,  seem  to  have  had  no  effect  upon 
his  constitution.  At  the  Battle  of  Narva,  after  he 
had  had  five  horses  shot  under  him,  he  remarked 
calmly,  as  he  mounted  the  sixth,  "  These  people  find 
me  exercise. "  William  II.  is  quite  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  similar  remark  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Peter  died  at  fifty-three ;  and  the  only  marvel  is 
that  he  lived  so  long,  not  on  account  of  his  exer- 
tions, but  on  account  of  his  excesses.  The  Kaiser 
avoids  the  disorders  which  told  so  disasti'ously 
itpon  the  iron  constitution  of  Peter,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  abscess  in  the  ear,  he  seems  to  be 
as  healthy  as  a  horse.  The  exception  is  a  consider- 
able one,  for  apart  from  the  intense  pain  which  it 
sometimes  occasions  him,  it  is  a  kind  of  death- 
warrant  which  he  carries  about  with  him  contin- 
ually. As  long  as  the  abscess  develops  outwardly, 
he  will  suffer  nothing  beyond  an  occasional  incon- 
venience ;  but  should  it  turn  the  other  way,  no  power 
on  earth  can  save  him.  No  thought  of  this  ever  seems 
to  cross  his  mind.  In  all  his  speeches  and  in  all  his 
acts  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  thought  of  mor- 
tality. It  maybe  that,  at  the  back  of  his  mind,  the 
thought  that  here  he  has  no  continuing  city  may  urge 
him  to  more  intense  exertions,  but  if  so,  he  takes  care 
to  conceal  the  source  of  the  energy  from  all  outside 
observers.  Although  summoned  to  the  throne  by 
the  deaths  of  his  grandfather  and  his  father,  which 
occurred  within  the  brief  space  of  a  hundred  days, 


THE    ROYAL    FAMILY    OF    GERMANY. 


The  Emperor  stands  in  the  background  witli  Prince  Oscar,  his  youngest  son,  in  his  arms.  Next  to  the  Emperor  on  his  right 
is  his  hrotlier  Prince  Henry,  and  next  to  him  is  the  Empress  Augusta  Victoria  holding  in  her  arms  Princess  Helena  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein.     The  lady  to  her  right  is  the  Duchess  Caroline  Matilda  of  Schleswig-Holsteiu,  and  the  child  in  her  arms  is  the  Princess 


Louise 

her  left  is  iTincess  Henry  holding 

toria  of  Schleswig-Holstein ;  and  the  four  boys  in  sailor  suits 

Adalbert,  Prince  August  William  and  Prince  Eitel  Frederick. 


lise.     The  lady  seated  in  the  center  of  the  group  is  Princess  Frederick  Leopold  \vi 
left  is  Princess  Henry  holding  Prince  Waldemar.     The  two  little  girls  holding  hai 


..  .th  the  little  Princess  Victoria;  the  lady  to 

„ g  hands  are  the  Princesses  Alexandra  and  Vic- 

are  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William  (sitting  alone),  Prince 
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the  fact  that  he.  also,  must  die  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  realized.  In  a  general  sort  of  way,  of 
course,  he  admits  that  all  men  are  mortal,  even 
Hohenzollerns,  but  he  never  qualifies  his  policies  or 
kis  determinations  by  the  possibility  of  his  decease. 
There  is  nothing  like  "If  I  live"  about  his  deci- 
sions ;  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  is  going  to 
live,  how  long  he  does  not  know,  but  for  a  good 
term  of  years,  and  every  one  of  these  he  means  to 
put  to  good  account. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  considering  the 
activity  of  the  Emperor's  life,  that  he  is  always 
before  the  public.  The  work  of  others — of  a  London 
physician  in  good  practice,  of  a  leading  barrister, 
or  of  an  English  Prime  Minister — may  be  equally 
exhausting,  but  it  does  not  show.  The  mere  fact 
of  being  looked  at  ceases  after  a  time  to  add  appre- 
ciably to  the  daily  task.  At  first  it  is  intolerable  to 
live  in  a  glass  case,  but  a  Prussian  king  is  born  to 
it.  When  the  Emperor  Frederick,  then  smitten 
with  his  mortal  illness,  went  to  visit  the  tombs  of 
his  ancestors,  beside  whom  he  was  so  soon  to  be  laid, 
an  Englishman  who  accompanied  him  halted  outside 
the  church  from  motives  of  delicacy,  feeling  that 
the  Emperor  would  prefer  to  be  alone.  A  German 
coming  up,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  go  in.  On 
his  explaining  his  motive,  the  German  smiled  and 
said,  "  Dear  me  !  do  you  think  the  Emperor  would 
even  so  much  as  notice  that  you  existed?  He  would 
give  way  to  his  emotion  just  as  much  if  the  church 
we're  full  of  people  as  if  he  were  alone  by  himself. " 
The  presence  of  others  becomes  like  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  of  the  very  existence  of  which  we 
are  unconscious.  Then  again,  the  Emperor  finds 
a  safety  valve  in  his  journeys.  There  is  a  solitude 
where  no  one  intrudes  on  the  high  seas,  and  the 
weeks  spent  in  mid  ocean  afford  him  an  opportvmity 
for  recupei'ation,  of  which  he  stands  greatly  in  need. 

A  HOHENZOLLERN  GENERAL  GORDON. 

The  Emperor  reminds  me  neither  of  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  nor  of  Napoleon  so  much  as  of  Gen- 
eral Gordon.  There  is,  no  doubt,  an  immense  gulf 
dividing  the  somewhat  theatrical,  intensely  self- 
conscious  Kaiser  from  the  simple,  self-sacrificing 
hero  who  perished  at  Khartoum  ;  but  nevertheless 
they  have  much  in  common.  Imagine  a  General 
Gordon  born  HohenzoUern — born,  that  is  to  say, 
war-lord  and  emperor  of  a  million  armed  men  in 
the  centre  of  Europe,  taught  from  his  earliest  boy- 
hood to  consider  himself  the  centre  of  the  state,  and 
surrounded  by  men  in  whose  eyes  he  is  sovereign 
by  divine  right,  and  you  would  find  him  not  very 
far  different  from  the  German  Emperor.  There  is 
in  both  an  immense  capacity  for  hard  work,  in 
both  an  original  and  versatile  mind,  intensely  in- 
terested in  everything  that  comes  before  them,  with 
a  great  mastery  of  detail,  and  immense  power  of 
will.  In  both  there  is  the  lack  of  deliberate  study 
and  consecutive  thought.  Men  who  think  slowly 
seem  to  think  consecutively  ;  but  men  who  think 
rapidly   and   intuitively   are  apt  to   be   accused  of 


want  of  steady  application  and  concentration  of  the 
mind.  To  talk  to  General  Gordon  was  often  like 
following  a  swallow  in  its  flight.  His  mind  darted 
hither  and  thither,  doubling  upon  itself  and  darting 
off  at  a  tangent,  in  a  fashion  perfectly  bewildering 
to  those  whose  mental  evolutions  were  more  slow 
and  cumbrous.  In  this  respect  the  Emperor  is 
very  much  like  General  Gordon.  His  mind  darts 
hither  and  thither  much  as  the  Numidian  horsemen 
careered  round  the  march  of  the  Roman  legions.  In 
another  ])hase  of  his  character  the  Emperor  reminds 
us  of  General  Gordon.  Since  Kliartoum  fell  there 
has  been  no  man  of  the  first  rank  in  Europe  who 
referred  constantly  and  publifcly  to  God  Almighty  as 
a  real  factor  in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  In  this 
the  German  Emperor  is  like  Genei-al  Gordon.  "Wil- 
liam the  Second  regards  his  Maker  seriously.  He 
seldom  makes  a  speech  in  which  he  does  not  affirm 
his  conviction  in  the  existence  of  the  Almighty. 
Like  General  Gordon,  he  recognizes  himself  as  a 
fellow-worker,  in  the  apostle's  phrase,  with  the 
Lord  of  hosts.  The  difference  between  them  is 
chiefly  one  of  temperament.  General  Gordon  was 
humble  and  full  of  self-abasing  modest}',  never 
forgetting  that  if  he  were  a  partner  with  the 
Eternal,  he  was  the  junior  partner.  The  German 
Emperor,  every  now  and  then,  seems  to  think 
that  he  is  the  senior.  Still,  senior  or  junior, 
the  partnership  was  to  both  men  the  central  fact  of 
their  lives.  When  the  German  Emperor  was  in 
London  the  Salvation  Army  inscribed  in  front  of  its 
offices  the  legend:  "God  Bless  the  Praying  Em- 
peror. "  The  Emperor  not  only  prays,  but  is  net 
afraid  to  seem  to  men  to  pray.  His  devotion  is  like 
that  of  the  Mussulman  who,  when  the  cry  is  heard 
from  the  minaret,  unfolds  his  prayer  cai"pet  and 
performs  his  devotions  before  the  sight  of  all  men. 
"  You  know, "  said  he  to  the  Brandenburg  Diet  in 
February  of  this  year,  "  that  I  regard  my  position 
as  appointed  for  me  by  God,  and  in  this  conscious- 
ness I  daily  labor ;  and  be  assured  that  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  of  my  life  I  begin  and  end  the  day 
with  prayer  for  my  empire,  my  realm,  and  Branden- 
burg, which  is  so  near  to  my  heart."  Sometimes 
he  uses  phrases  which  seem  to  imply  that  he  claims 
for  the  Hohenzollerns  a  peculiar  and  more  intimate 
relation  with  the  Deity  than  that  enjoyed  by  their 
subjects.  "Tlie  Princely  House,"  he  said  on  that 
occasion,  "  must  preserve  firm  trust  in  God,  wliile 
the  people  must  trust  in  their  leaders. "  It  is  not 
only  in  this  recognition  of  the  Divine  ordering  of 
the  affairs  of  men  that  the  Emperor  resembles  Gor- 
don. He  resembles  him  also  in  his  keen  eye  for 
the  picturesque  and  his  sense  of  the  sublimity  of 
nature.  Some  of  the  Emperor's  shorter  speeches 
might  have  been  taken  from  General  Gordon's  dia- 
ries. The  oft-(iuoted  passage  about  iiis  having  seen 
the  starry  firmament  at  night  on  the  high  seas, 
and  ever  afterwards  having  been  able  to  look  at 
political  questions  from  the  outside,  is  very  Gor- 
donian.  So,  also,  is  the  speech  which  he  made  at 
Bremen  on  the  21st  of  April,  1890,  when  ne  said  : — 
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"As  a  friend  of  maritime  affairs,  I  follo\v  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  When  I  sailed  the  Baltic 
with  a  squadron  for  the  first  time,  the  question  of 
the  change  of  course  arose.  The  change  was  made, 
but  the  ships  were  separated  in  tlie  fog  in  conse- 
quence. Suddenly  the  German  flag  emerged  from 
the  mist  high  above  the  clouds— a  surprising  sight 
which  filled  us  all  with  admiration.  Later,  the 
whole  squadron,  accurately  steering  its  new  course, 
emerged  after  the  fog  had  blown  off.  This  seem&d 
to  me  a  sign.  Whenever  dark  hours  may  come  to 
our  Fatherland,  we  shall  reach  our  goal  by  dint  of 
pushing  forwards,  according  to  the  grand  watch- 
word, 'We  Germans  fear  God,  and  nothing  else  in 
the  world  '" 

There  was  the  same  kind  of  ring  also  in  the  tele- 
gram which  he  sent  to  a  friend  after  Bismarck's  res- 
ignation on  March  22d  : — 

"Many  thanks  for  your  friendly  letter.  I  have 
indeed  gone  through  bitter  experiences,  and  have 
passed  many  painful  hours.  My  heart  is  as  sorrow- 
ful as  if  I  had  again  lost  my  grandfather ;  but  it  is 
so  appointed  to  me  by  God,  and  it  has  to  be  borne, 
even  though  I  should  fall  under  the  burden.  Tlie 
post  of  officer  of  the  watch  on  the  ship  of  state  has 
fallen  to  my  lot.  Her  course  remains  the  same. 
So  now  full  steam  ahead  !  William.  " 

The  "  full  steam  ahead  "  is  very  much  like  General 
Gordon,  whose  consuming  activity  continually  drove 
him  through  all  the  obstacles  which  encompassed 
him,  as  the  steamer  drives  through  a  stormy  sea. 
There  are  other  touches  in  his  character  which  re- 
mind us  of  our  great  English  hero.  The  moral  at- 
mosphere is  the  same.  There  is  with  him,  as  with 
Gordon,  a  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  disinherited 
of  the  world.  And  again,  there  is  the  spirit  wliicli 
revolts  against  the  luxury  of  life.  No  doubt  the 
Emperor  can  hardly  be  held  up  as  an  ideal  of  Spar- 
tan simplicity  with  all  his  uniforms  and  his  ex- 
penses ;  but  his  rescript  against  luxury  in  the  army, 
and  his  efforts  to  simplify  his  life,  would  have 
found  hearty  sympathy  in  General  Gordon.  Gordon, 
although  the  most  sympathetic  of  men,  and  the  least 
arrogant,  was  a  Puritan  in  the  inner  fibre  of  his 
nature,  and  so  is  the  Emperor.  He  has  a  pei'fect  detes- 
tation for  gambling,  and  has  banished  from  Berlin 
all  the  officers  addicted  to  play.  He  has  never  fre- 
quented a  gaming  table  in  his  life  ;  and  although  in 
no  way  ascetic,  he  does  all  he  can  to  diminish 
the  vices  of  society.  He*  has  always  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  Berlin  City  Mission,  and  has  given 
emphatic  support  to  every  effort  that  has  been  made 
to  bring  practical  religion  into  the  homes  of  his 
subjects.  He  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  wliat 
would  be  called  the  IMoral  Reform  Party  in  Ger 
many,  and  is  believed  to  be  pre.ssing  forward  legisla 
tion  to  repress  drunkenness  in  the  Fatlierland.  One 
of  his  last  acts  before  leaving  London  was  to  present 
a  handsome  pin  with  the  Imperial  crown  and  mono- 
gram in  brilliants  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Coote,  the  energetic 
seci'etary  of  the  National  Vigilance  Association,  as 
a  recognition  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered 
in  rescuing  some  unfortunate  German  girls  from 
the  perils  of  the  London  streets.     He  has  taken  an 


active  part  in  tlie  defending  of  the  Sunday  against 
the  encroachments  both  of  sport  and  of  toil.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  crowned  liead  in  Europe  who  would' 
serve  so  well  the  purpose  of  a  patron  saint  of  "the 
Nonconformist  conscience"  as  William  the  Second. 

II.     KING  BY  DIVINE  RIGHT. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  in  Central  Europe,  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  king  who 
not  only  believes  that  he  reigns  by  right  divine, 
but  who  is  accepted  by  Europe  as  having  a  fair 
claim  to  that  position.  A  hundred  years  ago  the 
French  Revolution  proclaimed,  amid  thunder  and 
lightning  and  earthquake  befitting  the  final  passing 
away  of  an  old  era,  that  old  kingships  had  come  to 
an  end,  that  in  the  future  the  world  was  to  be 
governed  on  new  democratic  principles.  A  full 
century  has  passed  since  Louis's  head  fell  by  the 
guillotine,  and  here  we  have  the  German  Emperor, 
not  as  a  pale  and  shivering  ghost  apologizing  for 
its  return  to  the  haunts  of  men,  but  as  the  governing 
fact  of  the  whole  European  situation.  Here  I  am, 
here  I  remain ;  sic  volo,  sic  jubeo,  as  I  will,  so  I 
order.  Nothing  can  be  more  compromising  than 
the  assertion  of  the  Emi:)eror  of  his  sovereign  posi- 
tion. He  is  no  make  believe  sovereign  who  reigns 
but  does  not  rule  ;  he  is  the  man  on  horseback  and 
no  mistake.  None  of  the  great  sovereigns  of  the 
Middle  Ages  could  more  seriously  try  to  play  the 
part  of  terrestrial  Providence.  It  is  true,  as  he  re- 
minded us  on  one  occasion,  that  he  accepts  the  say- 
ing of  the  Great  Frederick  that  the  Prussian  King 
is  the  first  servant  of  the  State,  but  that  is  quite 
consistent  with  his  feeling  that  he  is  its  master. 

"THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  MASTER,  AND  I  AM 

There  is  a  wonderful  passage  in  one  of  Heine's 
best -known  writings,  in  which  he  describes  how  he 
saw  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Diisseldorf.  "I  saw 
him,  and  on  his  brow  was  written,  'Thou  shall  have 
no  other  gods  but  me. ' "  At  Diisseldorf,  on  May  4th, 
the  Emperor  William  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
asserted  his  right  to  a  prominent  position  in  terms 
so  characteristic  that  they  had  to  be  subsequently 
exijlained  away  in  an  official  version.  What  he 
actually  said  was  this,  as  reported  at  the  time : — 

"  Now,  as  ever,  I  am  assured  that  salvation  lies  in 
co-operation.  That  is  one  of  the  results  of  mon- 
archy. There  is  only  one  master  in  this  country, 
and  I  am  he.  I  shall  suffer  no  other  beside  me.  In 
this  spirit  I  drink  to  the  welfare  of  the  province."' 
(Prolonged  cheers.) 

In  the  official  version  this  assertion  of  his  mastery 
of  his  country  disappears  : — 

"That  I  am  now,  as  ever,  convinced  that  salva- 
tion lies  only  in  the  co  operation  of  all  the  j)arts„ 
and  that  one  must  therefore  follow  the  monarch  ini 
his  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  tlie  whole,  I  drink  niT 
glass  of  German  wine  to  Rhenish  Prussia.  May  it 
flourish  and  prosper  now  and  to  all  eternity !" 
'Rhenish  Prussia.     Hoch  !  Hoch  !  Hoch  !'  " 

This  homage  is  almost  the  only  homage  which  he 
has  paid  to  the  modern  spirit. 
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"SUMMUS   EPISCOPUS"   ALSO. 

When  he  made  his  second  speech  to  the  Educa- 
tional Conference  at  the  close  of  last  year,  he 
asserted  tliat  he  was  not  only  king,  but  also  chief 
bishop  of  Prussia. 

"  I  hear  that  at  the  opening  of  this  Conference  it 
caused  some  surprise  that  I  made  no  allusion  to 
religion.  I  believed  that  my  ideas  upon  the  sub- 
ject— that  is  to  say,  how  holy  and  dear  to  me  are 
my  peo])le's  relations  to  God — were  known  and  un- 
derstood by  all.  As  Prussian  King  as  well  as  smm- 
mits  episcoptts  of  my  Churcli.  I  will  make  it  my 
most  sacred  duty  to  see  tliat  the  Christian  spirit  be 
cidtivated  and  religious  feeling  increased  in  the 
schools.  Let  the  school  respect  and  honor  the 
Church,  and  let  the  Church  stand  by  the  school  and 
help  it  in  its  work.  Thus  shall  we  be  able  to  edu- 
cate our  youth  and  fit  them  for  the  requirements  of 
our  modern  life  in  the  State. " 

Tliis  ]iosition  of  chief  bishop,  although  only  ex- 
plicitly affirmed  on  this  occasion,  is  always  con- 
stantly present  to  his  mind.  "  A  helmeted  northern 
Pope,"  as  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  calls  him,  he  feels 
himself  called  to  check  the  sins  of  the  world.  He 
told  his  Braudenburgers  on  one  occasion,  in  terms 
which  might  have  been  taken  from  one  of  the  Pope's 
encyclicals, "  A  spirit  of  disobedience  now  reigns  over 
the  world,  and  is  endeavoring  to  unsettle  men's 
minds."  But  although  it  might  make  his  heart 
sore,  it  would  never  cause  him  to  swerve  from  that 
path  he  had  marked  out  for  himself.  Obedience  to 
himself  forms  no  small  part  of  the  practical  religion 
whicli  he  wishes  to  force  upon  his  subjects.  He 
has  told  us  that  his  object  is  to  restore  respect  for 
the  Church,  for  the  law,  and  implicit  obedience  to 
the  crown  and  its  wearers. 

KINGSHIP  BY  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD. 

At  Konigsberg,  in  May,  1890,  he  referred  to  the 
fact  that  his  grandfather  had  proclaimed,  in  a  church 
in  that  city,  his  kingship  by  the  grace  of  God. 
"This  kingship  by  the  grace  of  God, "  he  said, "ex- 
presses the  fact  that  we  Hohenzollerns  accept  our 
mission  only  from  Heaven,  and  are  responsible  to 
Heaven  for  the  performance  of  its  duties.  I  am 
animated  by  tliis  view,  and  am  resolved  to  act  and 
govern  on  this  principle. "  Not  only  does  the  Kaiser 
reign  by  divine  right,  but  he  exercises  authority 
by  vii'tue  of  his  superior  capacity  to  see  what  people 
need  to  help  them  to  get  it.  "  The  King  of  Prussia, " 
he  said,  on  the  same  occasion,  "stands  so  high 
above  party  and  party  conflict,  that,  seeking  the 
best  interests  of  all,  he  is  in  a  i)osition  of  making 
every  individual  and  every  province  in  his  king- 
dom his  care.  I  know  very  well  in  your  case  where 
the  shoe  pinches,  and  have  formed  my  plans  ac- 
cordingly." Again  he  said  to  his  Brandenburgers 
in  March  last  year,  "  I  see  in  the  people  of  the  land 
wliich  has  descended  unto  me  a  talent  intrusted  to 
me  by  God,  which,  as  the  BibU;  says,  it  is  my  duty 
to  increase,  and  for  which  I  shall  have  to  give  an 
accoimt.  I  mean  with  all  my  strength  to  trade  so 
with    my    talent    tliat   I   hope   to  add    many   to   it. 


Those  who  help  me  be  they  heartily  welcome  ;  those 
who  oppose  me  I  will  dash  in  pieces."  In  the  sec- 
ond year  of  his  reign  he  is  said  to  have  asserted  in 
blunt  terms,  "All  existing  parties  are  old  rubbish. 
I  only  know  two  parties :  one  for  me,  and  the  other 
against  me. "  He  tells  us  that  he  hopes  with  all  his 
heart  that  he  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the  work 
of  raising  the  i3eople"s  sense  of  religion,  of  Christian 
discipline  and  morals,  which  he  has  set  before  him- 
self as  an  ideal.  With  all  this  he  regards  himself 
as  a  constitutional  king.  He  told  the  first  Prussian 
Diet  which  he  opened,  "  I  am  far  from  aiming  at 
the  enlargement  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Ci'own, 
and  thus  sliakiug  confidence  in  the  stability'  of  the 
legal  conditions  under  which  we  are  governed.  The 
legal  status  of  my  rights,  so  long  as  it  is  not  called 
in  question,  is  sufficient  to  supply  to  the  state  that 
measure  of  monarchical  influence  which  Prussia  re- 
quires in  pursuance  of  its  historical  development  as 
from  the  manner  in  which  each  is  constituted. " 

III.     AN  ARMED  APOSTLE  OF  PEACE. 

Apart  from  his  personalit}',  the  policy  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  naturally  excites  widespread  interest. 
To  Germans  and  non-Germans  alike  his  foreign  pol- 
icy is  more  important  than  the  policy  which  he 
pursues  at  home,  for  foreign  policy  means  life  or 
death,  whereas  home  policy  only  means  comfort  or 
discomfoi-t.  Before  his  accession  the  Emperor  was 
believed  to  be  heart  and  soul  a  man  of  war,  and  his 
vehement  repudiation  of  all  warlike  hankering  does 
not  altogether  reassure  Euroj^e.  All  that  men  say 
is  that  they  hope  he  will  continue  of  the  same  mind, 
but  that  with  a  young  man  of  such  strong  impulses 
there  is  no  saying  how  soon  he  may  change  his  pol- 
icy and  be  as  enthusiastic  for  war  as  he  is  now 
enthusiastic  for  peace.  No  one — outside  France — 
has  any  doubt  as  to  the  sinceritj"  of  the  Kaiser's 
anxiety  for  peace.  Germany  has  dined.  She  only 
asks  now  for  tranquillity  in  order  to  digest.  Ger- 
many has  nothing  to  gain  by  a  war  and  much  to 
lose.  The  Kaiser  wovild  be  a  fool,  as  well  as  a  crim- 
inal, if  he  were  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  any  one.  To- 
do  him  justice,  he  has  always  recognized  this  in 
the  frankest  possible  way.  His  declarations  on  the 
subject  have  never  varied. 

"methinks  the  kaiser  doth  protest  too  much." 

Yet  there  is  a  certain  overstrained  emphasis  about 
the  pacific  protestations  of  the  young  Teutonic  Mars 
which  makes  us  uneasy.  Methinks  the  Kaiser  doth 
protest  too  much.     Take  for  instance  this  : — 

"  I  shall  be  glad  if,  by  the  assistance  of  Heaven, 
I  shall  be  able  to  govern  my  country  in  peace.  I 
only  wish  the  Emopeau  peace  was  lying  in  my 
hand  ;  then  I  would  take  good  care  that  it  should 
never  be  disturbed.  However  that  may  be,  I  shall 
at  all  events  leave  nothing  imtried,  and,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  labor  that  it  may  not  be  disturbed. " 

If  only  one  were  God  Almighty,  all  would  go 
well !  No  doubt.  But  then  when  one  is  not  God 
Almighty !    Ah,  then  accidents  may  happen  even  in 
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the  best  regulated  families.  And  if  through  any 
untoward  event,  which  can  be  only  too  easily 
imagined,  this  impulsive  young  man  were  to  arrive 
at  one  of  his  firm  conv'ictious  that  peace  could  only 
be  attained  through  war,  why  then,  who  knows 
how  soon,  relying  upon  the  assistance  of  Heaven, 
he  might  plunge  for  war  as  heavily  as  he  now 
plunges  for  peace.  He  is  the  crowned  plunger  of 
the  Continent,  and  a  plunger  who  can  carry  three 
millions  of  armed  fighting  men  with  him  into  the 
abyss  is  a  portent  indeed. 

THE  JUSTIFICATION  OF  ARMAMENTS. 

The  ordinary  sneer  of  the  disarmament  people  at 
an  apostle  of  peace  who  is  armed  to  the  teeth  is 
silly,  and  due  to  their  happy  ignorance  of  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  in  states  which  were  never 
blessed  with  a  streak  of  silver  sea  as  a  natural  and  in- 
superable barrier  against  invasion.  Apart  from  the 
absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  an  armament 
large  enough  to  safeguard  the  frontiers  of  Germany, 
it  is  idle  to  expect  the  heir  of  the  Great  Frederick 
and  of  the  fighting  Hohenzollerns  to  see  things 
through  the  spectacles  of  the  Peace  Society.  We 
have  surely  seen  enough  of  the  folly  of  that  among 
our  own  kinsfolk.  No  humanitarian  expressed  so 
vigoi-ously  the  Peace  Society  view  of  war  as  the 
author  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers  "  ;  but  it  was  the  self- 
same singer  who  declared — 

Ez  fer  war  I  call  it  murder,  there  you  have  it  plain  and 

flat, 
And  I  need  to  go  no  furder  than  my  Testament  for  that — 

■who,  when  the  unity  of  the  Republic  was  in  dan- 
ger, cried : 

God  give  us  peace ;  not  such  as  lulls  to  sleep, 
But  sword  on  thigh  and  brow  with  purpose  knit ! 

And  let  our  Ship  of  State  to  harbor  sweep. 
Her  ports  all  up,  her  battle  lanterns  lit, 

And  her  leashed  thunders  gathering  for  their  leap." 

The  Emperor  was  bom  in  Lowell's  later  phase ; 
he  never  experienced  the  former,  nor,  indeed,  would 
disarmament  make  for  peace.  A  reduction  of  the 
armaments  of  Europe  by  one  half  would  more  than 
double  the  danger  of  an  immediate  outbreak  of  war  ; 
it  is  the  very  immensity  of  the  stake  that  makes  the 
possible  players  hold  their  hand. 

HIS  PACIFIC  PLEDGES. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  string  a  few  of  them 
together,  beginning  with  the  speech  he  made  before 
his  accession,  and  winding  up  with  his  speech  in 
the  Guildhall.  Addressing  the  Brandenburg  Diet, 
when  he  was  still  Prince  William,  in  February,  1888, 
he  said : — 

"I  am  well  aware  that  the  public  at  large,  espe- 
cially abroad,  imputes  to  me  a  thoughtless  inclina- 
tion for  war  and  a  craving  for  glory.  God  preserve 
me  from  such  criminal  levity.  1  repudiate  such 
imputations  with  indignation. " 

When  he  opened  his  first  Reichsrath,  June  25, 
1888,  he  was  very  explicit  on  this  point.     He  said  : — 


"In  foreign  politics  I  am  resolved  to  maintain 
peace  with  every  one  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power. 
My  love  for  the  German  army  and  my  position  in 
it  will  never  allow  me  to  jeopardize  for  the  country 
the  benefits  of  peace  unless  the  necessity  is  forced 
upon  us  by  an  attack  upon  the  Empire  or  on  its 
allies.  Our  army  is  intended  to  assure  peace  to  us, 
or,  if  peace  is  broken,  it  will  enable  us  to  fight  for 
peace  with  lionor.  With  God's  help  it  will  he  pos- 
sible for  the  army  to  do  this  by  reason  of  the 
strength  which  it  has  derived  from  the  military  law 
recently  passed  by  you  unanimously.  To  use  this 
strength  for  aggressive  war  is  far  from  my  heart. 
Germany  needs  neither  fresh  military  glory  nor  any 
conquests  since  she  has  finally  won  for  herself  by 
fighting  the  right  to  exist  as  a  united  and  indepen- 
dent nation. " 

At  least  as  emphatic  was  his  declaration  to  the 
Reichstag  on  November  22,  1888  : — 

"  Our  relations  with  all  foi'eign  governments  are 
jjeaceful,  and  my  eff'orts  are  constantly  directed  to 
strengthening  the  peace.  Our  alliance  witli  Austria 
and  Italy  has  no  other  purpose.  To  bring  upon 
Germany,  without  necessity,  the  sufferings  of  war, 
even  by  a  victorious  war,  I  should  not  regard  as 
reconcilable  with  my  Christian  faith  and  with  my 
duties  which,  as  Emperor,  I  have  taken  upon  my- 
self towards  the  Gei'man  people.  With  this  convic  - 
tion,  I  considered  it  my  duty,  soon  after  my  acces- 
sion, personally  to  greet,  not  only  my  allies  in 
the  Empire,  but  also  neighboring  friendly  sove- 
reigns, and  to  seek  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
them  in  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  task  which 
God  has  given  us,  viz. ,  the  task  of  securing  peace 
and  prosperity  to  our  respective  peoples  so  far  as 
this  depends  upon  our  wills.  The  confidence  shown 
in  me  and  in  my  policy  at  all  the  coui-ts  I  visited 
gives  me  a  right  to  hope  that  I  and  my  allies  and 
friends  shall,  with  God's  help,  succeed  in  preserv- 
ing the  peace  of  Europe. " 

Early  in  Januaiy,  1889,  when  he  opened  the  Prus- 
sian Parliament  he  told  his  subjects  : — 

"You  will  be  able  to  commence  your  work  the 
more  cheerfully,  inasmuch  as  the  relations  of  the 
Empire  to  all  foreign  states  are  friendly,  and  be- 
cause from  my  visits  to  friendly  rulers  I  gathered 
the  conviction  that  we  may  confidently  cherish  the 
hope  of  the  continued  preservation  of  peace. " 

Twelve  months  later  he  assured  the  Diet  that  "to 
the  joy  of  the  Emperor  and  King,  Germany's  rela- 
tions with  foreign  powers  are  everywhere  good." 
In  April,  1890,  speaking  on  board  the  Fulda,  he 
said  : — 

"If  in  the  press  and  in  public  life  symptoms  of 
danger  appear,  one  must  console  one's-self  with  the 
thoght  that  matters  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as 
they  seem.  Trust  in  me  to  preserve  peace,  and  if 
the  press  sometimes  interprets  my  remarks  differ- 
ently, think  of  the  old  saying  of  another  Emperor — 
'An  Emperor's  words  are  not  to  be  turned  and 
twisted  and  quibbled  over ! ' " 

Coming  back  to  Berlin  to  open  the  Reichstag  on 
May  6,  1890,  he  said  :— 

"To  maintain  i)eace  on  a  durable  basis  is  the  un- 
ceasing object  of  my  efforts.  I  may  express  the 
conviction  that  I  have  succeeded  in  inspiring  all 
foreign  governments  with  confidence  in  the  loyalty 
of  my  policy  in  this  respect.  The  German  people 
recognize,  as  do  I  and  the  august  princes  of  the 
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Confederation,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  tlie  Empire  to 
protect  the  peace  by  inaintuiiiiuf^  our  defensive  alli- 
ances and  friendly  relations  with  foreij2,n  Powers, 
and  in  so  doiug  to"  insure  the  advance  of  well  being 
and  civilization.  But  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
task  the  Empire  has  need  of  a  military  power  in 
proportion  to  the  position  it  holds  in  Europe. " 

After  his  return  from  Russia  in  August,  1890,  an 
Austrian  ex  diplomatist  ]>ublished  what  professed 
to  be  an  interview-  with  the  Kaiser,  in  which  he 
used  the  remarkable  phrase  that  at  Friedrichsruhe 
Bismarck  had  attempted  to  force  upon  him  perpetual 
war  abroad  and  war  at  home  . — 

"Well,  I  determined  to  have  peace,  and  shall 
force  peace  upon  the  domestic  foes  of  the  Empire, 
as  well  as  upon  its  foreign  enemies.  I  must  com- 
plete the  work  which  my  grandfather,  who  died  too 
soon,  had  not  time  m  accomplish— Germany  united 
and  Europe  pacifiea,  that  is  my  grand  dream. " 

In  November  he  told  the  Prussian  Parliament 
that — 

"In  view  of  the  friendly  relations  of  the  Empire 
to  all  foreign  states,  which  have  been  still  further 
strengthened  in  the  course  of  the  year,  I  can  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  preservation  of 
peace. " 

His  last  notable  utterance  in  this  sense  was  his 
speech  at  the  Guildhall,  July  10,  1891,  when  he 
said . — 

"  My  aim  is  above  all  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
for  peace  alone  can  give  the  confidence  which  is 
necessary  to  the  healthy  development  of  science, 
art,  and  trade.  Only  as  long  as  peace  reigns  are 
we  at  liberty  to  bestow  earnest  thoughts  upon  the 
great  problems,  the  solution  of  which,  in  fairness 
and  equity,  I  consider  the  most  prominent  duty  of 
our  times.  You  may  rest  assured,  therefore,  that  I 
shall  continue  to  do  my  best  to  maintain,  and  con- 
stantly to  increase,  the  good  relations  between  Ger- 
many and  the  other  nations,  and  that  I  shall  always 
be  found  ready  to  unite  with  you  and  them  in  a 
common  labor  for  peaceful  progress,  friendly  inter- 
course, and  the  advancement  of  civilization. " 

THE  SHOUTING  EMPEROR. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  generalities  go,  no  one  can 
be  more  deeply  pledged  to  peace.  But  an  Emperor 
is  judged,  not  only  by  his  words,  but  by  his  deeds. 
And  even  his  words,  have  they  always  been  so  pa- 
cific? The  Emperor  has  made  one  or  two  menacing 
speeches,  it  is  true,  but  there  was  not  much  harm  in 
them.  The  most  alarming  was  that  which  he  de- 
livered August  16,  1889,  at  Frankfort  on -the -Oder, 
when  he  was  but  newly  come  to  the  throne  and  was 
still  under  the  influence  of  Prince  Bismarck.  Gos- 
sip had  been  asserting  that  the  Emperor  Frederick, 
if  he  had  lived,  would  have  been  willing  to  have 
restored  Lorraine  to  France.  It  was  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  peace  to  dissipate  the  vain  delusion 
which  such  a  report  might  have  encouraged  in 
France.     Therefore,  the  Kaiser  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"There  is  still  one  thing  which  I  want  to  add,  gen- 
tlemen.    We  all  know  one  another  far  too  well,  and 
I  will  defend  my  deceased  father  against  th(^  shame 
ful  imputation  that   he   desired   to  relinquish   any- 
thing of  the  acquisitions  won   in  the  grand  time. 


I  believe  that  we  know — both  in  the  Third  Army 
Corps  and  in  the  army  thei-e  is  only  one  opinion 
about  it — that  we  would  leave  our  entire  eighteen 
army  corps  and  42,000,000  inhabitants  lying  on  the 
field  rather  than  abandon  one  single  stone  of  what 
we  have  won. " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  emphasis  of  that 
speech  anyhow.  It  was  shouted  through  a  speaking 
trumpet,  and  for  a  time  it  affected  the  nerves  of 
Europe.  The  only  other  speech  which  he  made  with 
a  similar  note  in  it  was  his  speech  at  Konigsberg 
on  May  9,  1890,  when  he  said  : — 

"  May  the  province  of  East  Prussia  increase  and 
floiirisli ;  may  it  be  saved  from  war  and  times  of 
war.  But  should  it  be  God's  will  that  I  should  be 
called  upon  to  defend  myself  and  to  guard  my 
frontiers,  the  enemy  will  find  the  sword  of  East 
Prussia  not  less  keen  than  it  was  in  1870. " 

It  was  also  at  Konigsberg  that  he  said  : — 

"It  is  my  duty,  and  I  shall  take  care  as  long  as  I 
can,  to  preserve  peace  The  consciousness  that  all 
Prussians  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  by  their  King, 
and  are  ready  to  sacrifice  everything,  gives  the 
Prussian  King  the  power  to  speak  these  words  of 
peace  with  confidence.  He  is  able  to  maintain 
peace,  and  I  feel  tiiat  those  who  should  venture  to 
break  the  peace  will  not  be  spared  a  lesson  which 
they  will  not  forget  for  a  hundred  years  ....  One 
thing  I  promise  you,  I  shall  let  no  one  touch  the 
province,  and  if  it  should  be  attempted,  my  sove- 
reignty will  place  itself  like  a  rock  of  bronze  in  the 
way. " 

These  speeches  might  perhai«  have  been  ffipared, 
but  a  Kaiser  with  a  turn  for  eloquence  may  be  for- 
given if  he  should  sometimes  yield  to  the  temptation 
of  sounding  too  high  a  note  on  the  patriotic  :j;tring 
without  regard  to  the  way  in  which  it  jars  upon  the 
ears  of  his  neighbors. 

HIS  DEALINGS  WITH  FRANCE. 

When  we  turn  from  speeches  to  acts,  we  find  little 
to  complain  of  except  his  headiness.  His  one  dan- 
ger is  France.  He  needlessly  fluttered  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  Paris  by  proposing  to  take  the  King  of 
Italy  to  Strasburg,  but  he  dropped  the  scheme  with 
commendable  rapidity  when  he  saw  the  stir  it  made 
in  France.  At  the  Berlin  Congress  he  paid  con- 
spicuous attention  to  M.  Jules  Simon,  the  represen- 
tative of  France.  When  he  subsequently  endeavored 
to  conciliate  the  Parisians  by  sending  his  mother 
to  their  gay  city,  it  did  not  turn  out  very  success- 
fully. But  that  was  not  his  fault.  The  visit  was 
unduly  prolonged,  and  Count  Munster  ought  not  to 
have  allowed  the  visit  to  St.  Cloud.  But  the  attempt 
was  well  meant,  although  it  miscarried.  It  con 
vinced  the  Emperor  that  nothing  whatever  could  be 
done  with  a  neighbor  whose  policy  was  dominated 
by  M.  Deroulede  and  other  "howling  dervishes, "  as 
they  were  disrespectfully  entitled  at  Berlin,  and  re- 
minded him  somewhat  sharply  that  the  only  hope 
of  peace  was  the  isolation  of  France. 

HIS  RELATIONS  WITH  RUSSIA. 

The  real  test  of  the  Kaiser's  statesmanship  will 
be  found  in  his  relations  to  Russia.     The  story  goes 
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that  tlie  old  Kaiser,  his  grandfather,  with  his  dying 
breatli  bade  his  grandson  be  very  considerate  with 
Russia.  The  young  man,  on  coming  to  the  throne, 
at  once  ruslied  off  to  St.  Petersburg,  wliere,  how- 
ever, lie  does  not  appear  to  have  got  on  as  well  with 
the  Czar  as  might  have  been  hoped.  But  this  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  Kaiser  was  at  that 
time  the  blind  vassal  of  Prince  Bismarck.  The  Czar 
did  not  like  Bismarck.  He  distrusted  Lord  Rose- 
bery  when  he  was  at  the  Foreign  OtRce  because  he 
was  so  much  with  the  Bismarcks,  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  predisposed  to  welcome  with  open  arms 
the  young  Kaiser  to  whose  youthful  enthusiasm 
Bismarck  seemed  the  demigod  of  contemporary  state- 
craft. The  second  cause  for  the  comparative  failure 
of  his  Russian  visit  was  the  difference  between  the 
initial  velocity  of  the  two  minds.  The  Czar  is  solid, 
and  a  trifle  slow.  The  Kaiser  is  a  light-weight, 
and  just  a  trifle  too  fast.  Until  the  Kaiser  slows 
up,  the  Czar  will  not  be  able  to  keep  step  with  him. 
But  of  these  difficulties  the  first  has  disappeared, 
and  it  is  now  said  that  his  quarrel  with  Bismarck 
began  with  a  difference  about  Russia.  The  Kaiser 
now  regards  Bismarck  with  an  antipathy  compared 
with  which  the  sentiment  of  the  Czar  is  almost 
affection.  And  the  Kaiser  is  a  little  older  and 
steadier  and  less  of  a  flibbertygibbet  than  he  was  in 
1888.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
imagine  that  the  Czar  has  the  slightest  particle  of 
sympathy  for  French  designs  in  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine. His  one  passionate  desire  is  for  peace.  When 
the  French  Ambassador,  the  other  day,  ventured  to 
ask  him  whether,  if  France  went  to  war  with  Ger- 
many, she  could  depend  upon  Russian  support,  he 
received  a  rebuff  which  he  is  not  soon  likely  to  for- 
get. The  Czar  simply  loathes  the  idea  of  war.  He 
has  faithfully  abided  by  his  determination  to  put 
up  with  almost  anything  rather  than  permit  a  war 
in  Europe.  If  the  Kaiser  would  but  act  with  ordi- 
nary circumsi)ection.  he  would  find  little  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  the  most  satisfactory  understanding 
with  Alexander  IH.  The  recent  visit  of  the  French 
fleet  to  Cronstadt,  and  the  reception  accorded  it, 
proves  nothing.  If  the  Kaiser  refuses  ostentatiously 
to  believe  the  sincerity  of  the  Czar's  desire  for 
peace ;  if  he  parades  everywhere  his  devotion  to 
Austria,  without  even  admitting,  in  a  parenthesis, 
that  the  Russian  ruler  is  as  much  devoted  to  peace 
as  any  one  can  be,  it  is  not  surprising  that  at  last, 
sorely  against  his  will,  the  Czar  is  induced  to  ex- 
tend some  slight  token  of  friendship  to  France. 
But  that  is  not  his  natural  choice.  He  hates  war, 
and  he  distrusts  France  as  a  possible  maker  of  war. 
He  liates  the  Revolution,  and  France  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  ])olitical  principles  he  detests. 
He  has  never  varied  in  his  desire  to  be  friends 
with  Germany,  whose  frontier  marches  with  his, 
and  whose  jiower  can  keep  Austria  in  order.  He 
went  to  Skiernewicze  to  cement  his  alliance  with 
"William  I.,  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to  renew  it 
with  William  II.  But,  in  order  to  attain  that  end, 
the    Kaiser   will   have   to   a\()id  gi^ttin;^  on   to   the 


nerves  of  the  Czar.  He  has  an  open  door  before 
him  in  the  matter.  He  has  only  to  profit  by  the 
advantage  of  the  dismissal  of  Bismarck,  and  to  mod- 
erate the  velocity  of  his  thinking  and  speaking 
when  he  is  dealing  with  the  Czar,  in  order  to  secure 
at  least  as  much  support  from  Russia  in  maintain- 
ing the  peace  of  Europe  as  he  is  ever  likely  to  ob- 
tain from  England.  The  only  public  references  he 
has  ever  made  to  Russia  leave  him  quite  free  to  re- 
adjust his  policy  in  this  direction.  He  has  onh- 
once  referred  to  Russia  in  a  speech  from  the  throne. 
When  he  addressed  his  first  Reichstag  in  June,  1888, 
he  said  ; — 

"Our  existing  agreements  with  Austria- Hungary 
and  with  Italy  permit  me,  to  my  satisfaction,  to 
cultivate  carefully  my  personal  friendship  for  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  peaceful  relations  which 
have  existed  for  the  past  hundred  years  with  the 
neighboring  Russian  Empire,  and  which  are  in  har- 
mony with  my  own  feelings  and  with  the  interest 
of  Germany.  With  conscientious  solicitude  for 
peace,  I  devote  myself  witii  equal  readiness  to  the 
service  of  the  Fatherland  as  to  the  care  of  the  army, 
and  I  rejoice  in  the  traditional  relations  to  foreign 
Powers  by  which  my  endeavors  in  the  cause  of 
peace  will  be  assisted. " 

During  his  visit  to  Russia  he  spoke  as  follows  in 
proposing  the  health  of  the  Czar : — 

"  I  drink  to  the  health  of  your  Majesty  in  remem- 
brance of  the  traditional  friendship  existing  between 
our  peoples,  which  I  received  as  a  precious  inheri- 
tance from  my  ancestors,  and  which  I  wish  to  cul- 
tivate also  in  future.  Long  live  his  Majesty  the 
Czar  !     Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah  !" 

In  the  interests  of  the  general  peace  he  cannot  do 
better  than  proceed  with  the  cultivation  of  "that 
precious  inheritance. "  He  will  find  in  Alexander 
HI.  at  least  as  zealous  a  keeper  of  the  peace  as  he  is 
himself. 

IV.     HIS  DOMESTIC  POLICY. 

Of  his  domestic  policy  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
in  detail.  When  he  came  to  the  throne  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  glamour  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck, "the  standard-bearer  of  the  Empire."  He 
was  content  for  a  time  to  allow  the  great  Chan- 
cellor to  be  his  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  But  after  a 
while  he  began  to  see  that  even  Bismarck  was  not 
indispensable.  Whether  it  be  true,  as  rumor 
asserts,  and  as  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  repeats,  the  Count- 
ess Waldersee  and  other  fine  ladies  wished  him  to 
break  the  Bismarck  dyuastj%  it  was  certain  that 
sooner  or  later  youth  and  age  would  part.  The  only 
wonder  is  tliat  the  ascendancy  of  Bismarck  lasted  so 
long.  AVlien  at  last  Bismarck  fell — gi'eat  was  the 
fall  of  him.  His  letter  of  New  Year's  greeting  re- 
ceived by  the  Chancellor  on  January  1,  1890,  con- 
cluded with  a  prayer  that  "God  would  for  many 
more  years  grant  me  the  beneiit  of  your  approved 
and  trusted  council  in  my  difficult  and  responsible 
post  as  ruler. "  Three  months  had  not  passed  before 
the  Emperor  sent  to  demand  Bismarck's  threatened 
resignation,  and  the  Colossus  of  Germany  had  fallen 
to  rise  no  more. 
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The  Emperor,  in  selecting  General  Caprivi  as 
Bismarck's  successor,  followed  the  lead  of  his  grand- 
father, who  long  before  his  death  had  indicated  him 
as  the  minister  who  was  not  vmfit  to  succeed  Bis- 
marck. Less  than  a  year  after  Bismarck  had  gone, 
Count  Waldersee  followed  him,  not  into  retreat, 
but  into  the  comparative  retirement  of  the  command 
of  an  army  corps.  Thereare  probably  not  a  dozen 
men  in  Europe,  outside  Germany,  who  could  say 
offhand  who  is  the  successor  of  Moltke  and  Walder- 
see as  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  German  army. 

HEAD  OF  THE  ARMY. 

The  real  head  of  the  army,  we  are  to  understand, 
is  the  yovmg  Emperor.  As  the  Militar  Wochenblatt 
told  us  on  his  last  birthday  : — 

"With  him  has  begun  a  new  era.  We  see  fresh 
vital  energy  working  on  the  great  achievements  of 
the  past,  but,  with  its  ever  new  creative  force,  con- 
stantly bearing  fx-esh  fruit,  not  only  in  political 
economy  and  education,  but  also  in  the  army.  The 
education  of  youths  destined  for  the  army  has  been 
conducted  into  new  paths.  The  cadets  and  young 
officers  are  no  longer  to  be  led  through  theory  to 
practice,  but  are  to  learn  to  understand  theory  by 
help  of  practice.  The  main  pui'pose  of  all  edu- 
cation, especially  military  education,  is  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  Our  weapons  have  been  im- 
proved ;  new  instruments  of  combat  require  new 
forms,  and  an  altered  style  of  fighting  cannot  but 
make  its  way  into  practice.  The  new  regulations 
show  what  this  new  way  is.  From  of  yore,  the 
Prussian  soldier  has  been  accustomed  to  be  guided 
in  his  conduct  by  the  hand  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Our  Emperor  leads  us  on.  We  follow  hiin 
to  fresh  work  and  new  deeds  in  peace  as  in  war. " 

To  be  followed  "through  thick  and  thin"  in  peace 
and  in  war  is  the  Kaiser's  ideal  of  what  should  be, 
and  those  who  hesitate  need  not  expect  much  regard 
at  his  hands  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  utter- 
ance that  ever  fell  from  the  Emperor's  lips  was  that 
in  which  he  declared  that  while  he  would  heartily 
welcome  all  who  would  assist  him  in  his  great  task, 
all  who  attempted  to  oppose  him  he  would  shatter 
in  pieces.  It  is  this  disposition  to  play  the  role  of 
the  general  shatterer  when  his  will  is  thwarted  that 
causes  the  public  to  regard  with  some  misgivings 
his  protestations  of  devotion  to  peace.  To  secure 
peace  it  may  seem  to  hiin  sometimes  necessary  to 
shatter  some  enemy,  and  if  so  we  may  depend  upon 
it  the  shatterer  will  not  flinch  from  his  task. 

"my  highly  honored  teacher  hinzpeter." 

We  need  not  accej^t  in  its  entirety  the  estimates 
of  Dr.  Hinzpeter' s  influence  upon  the  Emperor 
which  finds  favor  with  Dr.  Geffcken  and  Mr.  Fred- 
eric. That  it  is  great  is  undoubted.  He  himself  has 
told  us,  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered  at  West- 
phalia— 

"I  owe  all  that  I  learned  in  my  youth,  the  princi- 
ples and  views  in  which  I  grew  up,  to  a  Westpha 
lian — my  highly  honored  teacher,  Geheimrath  Hinz- 
peter, of  Bielefeld,  a  Westphalian  of  the  finest  water. 
"Through  him  I  learned  to  appreciate  tlie  Westpha- 
lians  as  a  people  of  sterling  character,  a  people  tough 


and    energetic,  not    only    in    dealing,  but    also    in 
fidelity." 

The  later  period  of  the  Emperor's  reign,  which 
dates  from  the  fall  of  Bismarck,  has  been  marked 
hitherto  by  the  ascendency  of  Dr.  Hinzpeter.  It  is 
curious  to  see  that  both  Kaiser  and  Czar  have  found 
in  the  tutors  of  their  youth  their  most  trusted  polit- 
ical advisers  when  they  came  to  the  throne.  The 
only  pity  is  that  the  Czar  had  not  a  tutor  as  liberal 
and  as  shrewd  as  Dr.  Hinzpeter,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  selected  for  the  post  of  tutor  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  Sir  Robert  Morier,  who  had  discovered  his 
parts  w^hen  he  was  a  poor  and  unknown  tutor  in 
Darmstadt. 

a  helper  of  the  poor  and  distressed. 

The  characteristic  of  the  Hinzpeter  period  of  the 
Kaiser's  reign  is  its  humanitarian  activity.  When 
the  Emperor  came  to  the  throne  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  his  people,  in  which  he  said : — 

"  Called  to  the  throne  of  my  fathers,  I  have  as- 
sumed the  government,  looking  up  to  the  King  of 
kings,  and  have  vowed  to  God  that,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  my  fathers,  I  will  be  a  just  and  clement 
prince  to  my  people,  that  I  will  foster  piety  and 
the  fear  of  God,  and  that  I  will  protect  peace,  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  country,  be  a  helper  of  the 
poor  and  the  disti'essed,  and  a  true  guardian  of  the 
right. " 

The  first  year  of  his  reign  saw  tentative  steps 
taken  in  the  direction  of  social  reform,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  year  of  Bismarck's  fall  that  the  Emperor 
suddenly  posed  as  the  leader  of  the  international 
social  movement  by  summoning  the  Congress  at  Ber- 
lin, which  constitutes  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
social  progress.  Six  months  before  he  took  the  sud- 
den plunge,  the  whole  question  of  summoning  such 
a  Congress  had  been  discussed  at  the  Vatican.  The 
Pope  recoiled,  however,  from  taking  the  initiative, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  after  a  time 
he  may  summon  a  conference  to  inquire  how  it  is 
that  so  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Berlin 
Congress  have  not  been  carried  out.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  mvich  was  gained  by  substi- 
tuting the  Emperor  for  the  Pope  as  the  convener 
of  the  International  Labor  Parliament. 

the  BERLIN  LABOR  CONGRESS. 

The  energy  with  which  the  Kaiser  drove  the  busi- 
ness through  almost  passes  belief.  In  twelve  days 
the  Congress  met,  deliberated,  decided,  and  dis- 
persed, having  drawn  up  a  whole  code  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  conditions  of  labor  which  in  some 
respects  was  in  advance  of  our  own  legislation.  The 
Emperor  won  golden  opinions  from  those  who  met 
him  at  the  Congi-ess.  He  was  industrious,  recep- 
tive, genial,  and  with  an  absolutely  omnivorous 
appetite  for  facts.  That  he  has  a  shrewd  eye  for  an 
honest  man  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he 
formed  the  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Burt,  M.  P. ,  whose 
simple,  retiring  character  might  easily  have  es- 
caped observation  from  one  less  vigilant  and 
shrewd. 
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In  dealing  with  industrial  diflficulties  in  Germany, 
the  Emperor  has  acted  mncli  as  Cardinal  Manning 
would  have  done  if  he  had  been  crowned  Kaiser. 
Not  that  the  Cardinal  would  have  so  bluntly 
told  the  union  delegates  that  he  would  shoot  them 
down  in  heaps  if  they  substituted  riot  for  reason — 
that  was  the  mere  effervescence  of  Imperial  vehe- 
mence ;  but  he  woidd  have  acted  just  as  the  Kaiser 
did  in  seeing  both  parties,  in  counselling  com2)ro- 
mise  and  conciliation,  and  above  all  in  exhorting 
the  employers  to  "  loosen  their  i)urse  strings. "  His 
determination  to  make  the  state  a  model  emploj^er 
is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  best  traditions  of  the 
monarch}'.  It  rei)resents  a  sense  of  moral  obliga- 
tion wliich,  as  Sir  John  Goi'st  knows  to  his  cost,  we 
in  England  have  not  yet  attained.  He  has  pressed 
forward  the  consti"Uction  of  cheap  workmen's  dwell- 
ings in  the  suburbs  of  Berlin,  and  lias  laid  his  fin- 
ger upon  the  vital  (]uestion  of  cheap  transit.  Spe- 
cial workmen's  trains  are  to  be  established,  hours  of 
labor  are  to  be  reduced,  rest  on  Sunday  secured,  and 
provision  made  for  old  age.  The  Pope's  Encyclical 
is  so  entirely  in  accord  with  all  that  the  Emperor 
has  said  and  done,  that  it  would  not  surjDrise  any 
one  to  hear  that  it  was  true  that  Leo  XIII.  has  been 
warmly  congratulated  by  William  II.  upon  the  lit- 
tle sermon  which  has  just  been  addressed  to  Chris- 
tendom from  the  Papal  chair. 

HIS  ZEAL  rOR  THE  NAVY. 

The  Emperor  differs  from  his  predecessors  in  one 
important  respect.  It  was  Frederick  who  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  war  between  England  and  Prussia  by  ask- 
ing whether  any  one  had  ever  seen  a  fight  between  a 
dog  and  a  fish.  The  German  Emperor  is,  however, 
determined  to  give  Germany  such  a  navy  as  to  ren- 
der the  comparison  no  longer  apt.  The  English 
blood  in  his  veins  is  probably  answerable  for  his 
devotion  to  the  sea.  Peter  the  Great  first  gained 
his  passion  for  navigation  from  the  discovery  of  an 
English  boat  at  Ismailovo,  and  William  the  Sec- 
ond learned  seamanship  in  a  little  frigate  given  by 
George  IV.  to  Frederick  Wilhelm  IV.  If  "  the  grand- 
father of  the  Russian  fleet "  was  really  a  gift  from 
Elizabeth  to  Ivan  the  Terrible,  then  these  Royal 
gifts  have  been  as  the  seed  of  navies  with  whicli, 
whether  as  friends  or  foes,  we  shall  some  day  have 
to  reckon.  As  a  child  William  was  very  fond  of 
ships,  and  he  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  to  run 
about  Portsmouth  Dockyard  whenever  his  parents 
were  staying  at  Csborne.  Of  all  his  honors,  he  is 
])roudest  of  being  a  full  Admiral  of  the  British  fleet, 
and  he  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  regard  this  as  a 
mere  honorary  distinction.  He  desires  to  see  the 
German  fleet  equal  to  any  of  the  Continental  navies, 
and  he  will  do  what  he  can  to  attain  his  ideal. 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMER. 

Th(>  Emi)er()r's  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
thought  of  liis  time  has  been  his  speech  on  Educa- 
tion. It  displayed  freshness  of  mind  and  the  usual 
intrepidity  of  the  young  HoheuzoUern.    He  attacked 


the  practice  of  subordinating  German  to  Latin,  de- 
nounced the  preposterous  partiality  for  the  classics, 
and  advocated  the  thorough  drilling  of  all  German 
youth  in  German  history.  His  speech  was  a  thun- 
derbolt against  the  one-sided  cramming,  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  scholars  to  develop  their 
bodies,  to  enjoy  their  existence,  or  to  prepare  for 
their  practical  daily  work  in  after  life.  It  was  a 
sensible  speech  b}-  a  practical  man,  on  a  live  sub- 
ject of  supi-eme  importance,  which  echoed  not  onlj 
through  Germany,  but  through  Europe  and  America. 

SOME  PERSONAL  DETAILS. 

The  Emperor's  personal  characteristics  have  been 
so  frecjuently  described  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  them  at  length.  He  has  a  splendid  con- 
stitution. His  left  hand  is  withered  owing  to  the 
blunder  of  a  servant  who  posted  the  letter  summon- 
ing the  doctor  instead  of  delivering  it,  thereby 
occasioning  an  accident  at  birth,  the  effects  of 
wliich  will  last  through  life.  He  uses  a  combined 
knife  and  fork  with  one  hand  at  meals,  in  this 
resembling  Lord  Nelson.  Notwithstanding  this 
drawback,  he  can  use  his  injured  hand,  although  it 
is  four  inches  shorter  than  the  other,  in  riding,  and 
his  right  hand  is  one  of  prodigious  power  and 
strength.  He  is  a  fearless  rider,  and  a  good  boat- 
man. He  fences  admirably,  and  is  a  capital  swim- 
mer. He  loves  mountaineering,  and  in  the  chase 
he  is  a  veritable  Nimrod.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to 
him,  from  whales  to  foxes.  He  is  a  good  shot  and  a 
keen  sportsman.  He  touches  life  at  many  points 
and  rejoices  in  them  all.  He  smokes  cheap  cigars, 
drinks  German  wine  in  moderation,  and  takes  beer, 
like  all  Germans.  Mr.  Harold  Frederic  saj's  that  he 
sometimes  suffers  from  insomnia — a  serious  thing 
for  a  man  who  always  rises  at  five  and  spends  the 
day  in  a  whirl  of  incessant  work. 

A  REAL  LIVE  KING. 

The  Emperor  has  made  kingship  more  vividly 
palpable  before  the  eyes  of  the  present  generation. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  keep  it  up,  but  as  yet  there 
are  no  signs  of  weakening.  So  far  he  has,  on  the 
whole,  done  well.  He  has  made  no  war.  He  has 
given  a  much  needed  stimulus,  and  a  still  more 
needed  direction,  to  the  cause  of  social  reform.  He 
is  as  yeast  in  the  midst  of  monarchical  Europe. 
His  activity  has  excited  the  despair  and  envj-  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  example  tells  everywhere 
against  sloth  and  self-indulgence.  He  is  a  worker 
who  limits  his  labors  by  no  eight  hours'  stint,  a 
soldier  who  is  also  a  statesman,  a  sovereign  who  is 
full  of  sj'mpathies  with  the  laborer,  and  a  patriot 
who  is  yet  destined,  let  us  hope,  to  raise  the  level 
of  German  culture  and  the  sentiment  as  to  women 
to  the  English  and  American  levels.  On  the  whole, 
he  is  far  and  away  the  most  remarkable  potentate 
now  ruling  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New,  and  his 
acts  and  words  lend  a  new  interest  to  the  drama  of 
contemporary  history. 
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V.     THE  EMPEROR  AND  HIS 
MOTHER. 

The  German  Emperor  spoke 
of  himself  as  having,  like  his 
ancestors,  his  finger  upon  the 
pulse  of  time.  In  the  same 
speech  he  boasted  of  having 
mastered  the  aims  and  impulses 
of  the  new  spirit  that  thrilled 
the  closing  century.  He  in 
tended,  he  said,  to  lead  rather 
than  oppose  the  working  out  of 
the  new  and  progressive  ten- 
dencies of  the  age.  This  is  to 
some  extent  true.  William  II. 
is  no  pedant.  He  has  a  mind 
open  to  fresh  impressions.  He 
listens  to  all,  examines  all,  and 
advocates  what  seems  to  him 
the  most  practical  improve- 
ments. But  the  ancient  leaven 
of  ,semi -barbarous  prejudice 
with  which  he  was  permeated 
in  his  youth  by  Prince  Bis- 
marck is  still  perceptible.  As 
Dr.  Geffcken  puts  it,  there  are 
still  chips  of  the  old  shell 
sticking  to  the  newly  hatched 
chicken.  Notably  is  this  the 
case  in  his  estimate  of  the  po- 
sition ol  women  in  the  world. 
Bismarck's  ideas  on  that  sub- 
ject are  well  known.  ''  Thank 
God,  we'll  have  no  more  pet- 
ticoats meddling  in  politics 
now, "  was  the  exclamation  that 
burst  from  his  lips  when  the 
Emperor  Frederick  died ;  but 
the  word  he  used  was  drawn, 
not  from  the  boudoir,  but  from 
the  kennel.  The  same  ideas 
sedulously  inculcated  upon  the 
impressionable  mind  of  the 
young  Prince  still  infest  the 
mind  of  the  Emperor.  He  has 
not  yet  sloughed  all  his  Bis- 
marckism.     But  there  are  signs 

that  in  this  respect  also  he  is  emerging  from  barbar- 
ism into  a  more  civilized  state  of  mind.  I  use  the 
v\-ord  civilized  satisfaction  that  there  is  at  last  good 
prospect  of  the  old  sore  being  healed.  This  is  due,  we 
have  heard,  to  two  causes.  First,  the  blessed  influ- 
ence of  time,  "  the  sole  healer  "  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
ripening  manhood  of  the  Emperor.  His  early  attitude 
towards  his  mother  in  particular,  and  women  in  gen- 
-eral,  was  due  largely  to  the  cowardice  which  certain 
classes  of  men  always  display  in  the  presence  of 
advisedly.  "What  is  civilization,"  said  Emerson, 
"but  the  influence  of  good  women?"  and  it  would 
not  be  far  wrong  to  define  barbarism  as  a  state  in 
which  the  influence  of  a  woman  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum.    From  this  point  of  view  Bismarck  is  a  bar- 


EMPRESS  FREDERICK. 

barian,  and  the  Emperor,  in  so  far  as  he  is 
Bismarckian,  is  but  semi-civilized.  Still,  he  makes 
progress.  At  Glucksburg,  September  8,  1890,  he  re- 
ferred to  his  wife  as  "the  resi:)lendent  jewel;  the 
type  of  all  the  virtues  of  the  Germanic  princesses. 
To  her  I  owe  my  being  able  to  undertake  and  dis- 
charge in  a  cheerful  spirit  the  arduous  duties  of 
my  position."  And  again,  in  his  second  educational 
speech,  he  referred  to  "  the  mothers  of  Germany " 
in  a  spirit  which  showed  that  he  did  not  at  all 
share  Bismarck's  views  about  the  absolute  unim- 
l^ortance  of  woman's  views  on  questions  of  State. 
"I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  blessings  and 
pious  wishes  of  thousands  of  mothers*  will  be  called 
down   on  the   heads   of   every  one   of   you   who    sit 
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here."  Mothers!  Yes,  I  think  I  hear  some  impatient 
reader  cry,  "  But  look  how  lie  has  treated  his  own 
mother !  " 

THE  EMPRESS  FREDERICK. 

There  is  no  use  in  blinking  the  fact  that  there  has 
long  existed  a  very  deep  jn-ejudice  against  the 
Emperor  William  in  England  for  what  lias  been 
deemed  his  imfilial  conduct.  But  for  that  his  popu- 
larity in  England  would  be  almost  as  great  as  it  is 
in  Germany.  I^  is  therefore  with  all  the  greater 
superior  women.  Some  men  never  learn  to  respect 
women  because  they  were  born  of  stupid  mothers. 
Others  never  feel  quite  sure  of  holding  their  own 
with  women  because  in  their  home  their  mother 
was  exceptionally  intelligent.  The  Emperor,  at  the 
beginning  of  hir;  reign,  felt  very  keenly  his  com- 
parative ignorance  and  inexjierieuce.  His  mother 
knew  how  little  he  knew.  She  was  never  deceived 
by  the  parade  of  supei'ficial  omniscience.  He  felt 
himself  at*so  many  points  her  inferior  that  he  had 
to  shelter  himself  at  every  point  behind  the  Divine 
right  of  the  male  in  order  to  justify  his  position  at 
all.  This,  however,  was  a  temporary  phase.  It 
produced  a  certain  brutality  of  self-assertion  which 
was  in  itself  evidence  of  a  conscious  weakness  and 
inferiority.  It  is  only  the  pai'venu  who  needs  be 
punctilious ;  the  noble,  whose  position  is  assured, 
needs  never  "  put  on  side. " 

SIGNS  OF  RAPPROCHEMENT. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  Emperor  felt  his 
feet,  and  really  became  more  worthy  of  the  position 
to  which  he  was  called,  the  less  he  felt  the  need  of 
asserting  his  supremacy.  Within  the  last  year  or 
two  he  has  taken  every  opportunity  of  extending 
the  olive  branch.  He  has  done  it  clumsily,  no 
doubt.  The  old  Bismarckian  virus  still  works  in 
his  veins,  especially  when  doctors  are  concerned ; 
but  there  has  been  a  visible  rapprochement,  slight 
but  unmistakable.  When  the  Art  Exhibition  was 
opened  at  Berlin,  the  Emperor  placed  his  mother  on 
the  throne,  seated  himself  by  her  side,  and  in  a 
well-turned  speech  declared  he  ascribed  to  her  the 
whole  success  of  the  Exhibition.  The  Empress,  no 
doubt,  has  not  entirely  surmounted  the  bitterness  of 
the  deposition  effected  by  death.  All  her  life  long 
she  had  believed  that  one  day  she  would  be  Empress. 
For  ninety-nine  days  she  was  an  Empress  in  name, 
but  in  reality  she  was  only  the  nurse  by  the  death- 
bed of  an  Emperor.  After  that  she  was  the  subject  of 
her  son,  without  whose  permission  she  could  do 
nothing.  No  wonder  that  tiic  iron  entered  into  her 
soul,  and  that  the  anguish  of  bereavement  was 
intensified  by  wluit  appealed  the  umiatiu-al  conduct 
of  her  son.  In  reality  it  was  natural  enough.  The 
young  man  had  to  assert  himself  to  a  jiosition  of 
authority  over  his  mother,  who  intellectually  was 
his  superior,  and  in  self-defence  he  overdid  the  role 


of  the  dominant  male.  Now  that  he  is  better  able 
to  hold  his  own  on  equal  terms,  he  no  longer  feels 
it  so  indi.siiensable  to  rely  upon  the  arrogance  of  sex. 
A  well-based  confidence  in  liimself  and  his  capacity 
enables  him  to  smil:  at  the  cowardice  which  at  first 
sought  shelter  behind  so  unreal  a  bulwark. 

AN   IMPERIAL  RESOURCE. 

The  Emperor,  so  far  from  being  afraid  or  jealous 
of  his  mother,  is  now  able  to  realize  how  great  a 
resource  he  has  in  her  genius  for  developing  those 
departments  of  culture  in  which  Germany  lags  sadly 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  His  own  wife  is 
absorbed  in  family  duties.  He  has  neither  the  time 
nor  the  inclination  to  attend  to  merely  woman's 
work.  His  mother  can  fill  a  great  void  in  the  polit- 
ical and  social  economy  of  the  German  Empire.  If 
he  were  but  strong  enough  to  make  her  queen  in  her 
own  sphere,  and  recognize  as  dutifully  her  suprem- 
acy in  her  section  of  life  as  she  recognizes  his  in 
the  affairs  of  state,  and  in  the  regulation  of  war  and 
peace,  the  mother  and  son  would  be  able  to  d©  far 
more  for  Germany  than  either  of  them  could  have 
done  apart.  I  can  pay  no  higher  tribute  to  the 
Emperor  than  to  express  a  hope,  which  is  almost  a 
conviction,  that  in  the  near  future  he  will  be  the 
best  friend  of  the  Empress  Frederick,  who  will  then 
be  his  most  efficient  helper. 

"I  BELIEVE  IN  THE  EMPEROR." 

I  asked  an  able  and  impartial  observer  in  Berlin 
for  an  estimate  of  the  Kaiser's  character.  He 
wrote  : — 

"  I  believe  in  him.  He  seems  to  be  a  man  with  a 
very  good  head  upon  his  shoulders,  and  a  desire  to 
do  what  is  right.  He  is  headstrong,  and  has  a 
complete  confidence  in  himself.  Whether  this  be  a 
defect  or  an  advantage  depends  u^wn  his  wisdom. 
Strange  to  say,  being  a  German,  he  is  not  a  doc- 
trinaire. He  has  the  feeling  that  as  head  of  the 
nation  it  is  his  dutj'  to  guide  it,  and,  as  far  as  he 
can,  to  inflict  his  will  upon  it,  but  in  carrying  out 
this  view  he  will  not  be  guided  by  simple  theories. 
He  will  take  circumstances  into  account,  and  show 
judgment  as  well  as  an  inflexibilitj'  of  purpose. 
His  general  life  is  guided  by  a  high  standard.  He 
represses  as  far  as  he  can,  by  example,  all  the  usual 
vices  of  society  ;  is  a  good  husband  and  father ;  and 
one  of  his  aims  is  to  give  a  healthy  moral  tone 
wlierever  his  influence  reaches.  He  submits  to  no 
influence,  and  I  am  not  (piite  sure  tliat  lie  is  not  a 
little  hard  and  a  little  liastj'  in  his  judgment  about 
persons  and  their  actions.  His  line  is  a  little  too 
hardly  drawn.  If  a  man  is  not  above  it  he  is  below 
it,  and  very  few  are  constantly  above. 

That  is  high  praise.  Before  accepting  it  as  the 
last  words  on  the  (piestion,  most  people  would  like 
to  see  the  breach  li(>aled  between  the  mother  and  the 
son.  After  that  the  Emperor  has  only  to  go  on  as 
he  has  bet>n  going  to  make  himself  tlie  popular  hero 
of  the  whole  English  and  Teutonic  race. 
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Legislatures  have  met  Ms  year  in  all  of  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States,  in  two-thirds  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  throughout  the  great  West  and 
Northwest,  with  the  exceptions  of  Iowa  and  Utah 
Territory,  which  hold  their  biennial  sessions  in  the 
even  years.  To  the  laws  passed  by  these  legislatures, 
fifty-three  millions  of  people,  nearly  eighty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  Union,  are  di- 
rectly subject. 

In  this  sketch  we  shall  call  attention  only  to  such 
laws  as  are  of  general  interest,  on  various  subjects, 
and  of  less  significance,  perhaps,  to  the  professional 
lavsyer  than  to  the  citizen  and  man  of  affairs. 

EDUCATION. 

Of  especial  significance  are  the  efforts  of  several 
of  the  more  backward  States  to  raise  the  standards 
of  elementary  instruction  by  securing  a  class  of 
trained  teachers  for  even  the  more  remote  districts. 
The  new  provisions  for  teachers'  institutes  in  Mis- 
souri and  West  Virginia,  and  for  normal  schools 
offering  equal  advantages  to  both  white  and  colored 
students  in  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina,  indicate 
the  healthful  interest  which  those  States  are  taking 
in  their  public  schools.  Delaware  has  adopted  the 
free  text-book  system  for  her  schools.  What  is 
known  as  the  "  state  contract "  system  for  purchase 
of  text-books  has  been  adopted  by  Missouri,  Texas, 
and  West  Virginia,  but  in  Nebraska  and  New  Mex- 
ico the  purchasing  is  done  by  the  local  boards. 
The  new  States  of  Idaho  and  South  Dakota  have 
followed  the  fashion  and  incorporated  compulsory 
attendance  clauses  in  their  school  laws.  The  pro- 
visions for  execution,  however,  are  faulty.  The 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  has  passed  a  compulsory 
law  which  can  never  be  more  than  a  dead  letter, 
since  it  fails  even  to  specify  the  age  limit  of  atten- 
dance. The  Massachusetts  law  (which  is  more 
thoroughly  enforced  than  that  of  any  other  State) 
has  been  amended  by  raising  the  age  limit  to  fifteen 
years  in  those  cities  and  towns  where  an  opportunity 
is  given  for  industrial  education.  In  Wisconsin, 
the  "  Bennett  law, "  requiring  instruction  to  be  in 
the  English  language,  was  repealed  by  a  legislature 
elected  on  that  issue,  and  a  compulsory  law  substi- 
tuted which  differs  little  from  the  statutes  of  other 
States.  The  age  of  required  school  attendance  is  from 
seven  to  thirteen.  The  new  States  have  adopted 
very  complete  school  codes,  the  provisions  of  which 
deal  somewhat  minutely  with  most  of  the  im- 
portant educational  interests  of  those  communi- 
ties. Educational  legislation,  however,  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  public  school  systems.  The 
higher  education  is,  year  by  year,  receiving  more  at- 
tention in  nearly  all  the  States.  Ample  grants  to 
state  universities  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  ; 
the  establishment  of  county  high-schools  in  Califor- 
nia;  liberal  appropriations  to   academies   in  New 


England  :  the  substantial  encouragement  offered  by 
New  York  to  the  imiversity  extension  movement; 
are  all  instances  of  recent  legislation  wliich  show 
the  tendency  of  the  State  to  do  more  than  to  furnish 
a  merely  elementary  education  to  its  children. 
Schools  of  agriculture  and  of  mines,  having  received 
generous  aid  from  the  national  government,  are 
now  more  wisely  and  carefully  administered  by  the 
States  than  ever  before. 

The  admirable  Massachusetts  library  law  of  1890 
has  been,  copied  by  New  Hampshire.  It  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  advise  as  to 
the  selection  and  purchase  of  books  for  public 
libraries.  The  Massachusetts  law  has  already  borne 
fruit  in  the  publication  of  a  most  useful  and  valua- 
ble report  on  the  public  libraries  of  that  State.  If 
the  New  Hampshire  commission  shall  prove  equally 
efficient,  other  States  will  be  likely  to  follow  in  the 
adoption  of  similar  legislation. 

CHARITIES. 

State  boards  of  charities  and  corrections  have 
been  created  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Oregon. 
Wisconsin  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  en- 
tirely new  board  to  replace  both  the  supervisory 
bodies  which  formerly  looked  after  the  charitable 
and  penal  institutions  of  the  State ;  while  Michigan 
organizes  a  board  for  the  control  of  the  schools  for 
dependent  children,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf.  Maine, 
Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming  make  new  pro- 
visions for  the  care  of  orphan  and  destitute  children. 
Alabama  founds  an  industrial  school  where  the 
descendants  of  Confederate  soldiers  may  be  taught 
useful  employments.  Indiana  makes  liberal  appro- 
priations for  the  industrial  training  of  her  blind, 
deaf  mute,  and  feeble-minded  youth.  Ala'jama, 
henceforth,  will  offer  instruction  at  the  State's  ex- 
pense to  all  blind  and  deaf  mute  children  of  the 
Negro  race.  In  North  Dakota,  the  education  of  deaf 
youth  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty  is  made 
compulsory. 

Pennsylvania  opens  a  new  state  hospital  for  the 
chronic  insane.  New  York  supplements  the  legis- 
lation of  last  year  by  appropriating  the  necessaiy 
funds  to  transfer  the  care  of  the  pauper  insane  from 
the  counties  to  the  State.  New  Jersey  organizes  a 
board  for  the  inspection  of  the  county  asylums. 
Nebraska  adopts  the  policy  of  state  maintenance. 
In  North  Carolina,  inebriates  are  to  be  committed 
to  the  insane  hospital. 

PRISONS  AND  REFORMATORIES. 

The  demand  for  the  reform  or  abolition  of  the  con- 
vict lease  systems  of  certain  Southern  States  has  not 
yet  been  met  by  legislation.  The  lower  house  of  the 
Tennessee  legislature  passed  a  bill  which  promised 
at  least  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem  in  that 
State,  but  the  measure  was  defeated  in   the  Senate. 
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Alabama  has  appointed  a  commission  to  devise  an 
impi-oved  plan  of  prison  administration.  The  same 
State  takes  the  first  step  toward  the  establishment 
of  "  indeterminate  sentences  "  by  permitting  the  gov- 
ernor to  deduct  time  from  a  convict's  term  of  ser- 
vice for  good  behavior. 

3Iichigan  adopts  the  Bertillon  system  of  measure- 
ments for  the  identification  of  convicts.  New 
Mexico  cliarges  her  penitentiary  officials  with  the 
praiseworthy  duty  of  teaching  the  convicts  to  read, 
write,  and  "cipher. "  Wisconsin  decides  that  con- 
victs need  do  no  work  on  legal  holidays. 

CRIMES  AND  OFFENCES. 

The  legislatures  of  California  and  Pennsylvania 
have  branded  train  wrecking,  causing  loss  of  life,  as 
murder. 

In  Arkansas  and  Texas,  heavy  penalties  are  placed 
on  prize-fighting.  Alabama  prohibits  the  keeping  of 
cock-pits  and  cock-fighting.  Missouri  forbids  spar- 
ring matches  in  dram  shops.  Anti- gambling  laws 
were  passed  in  California  and  North  Carolina,  and 
in  Arkansas  it  is  made  unlawful  to  bet  on  games  of 
chance  with  minors. 

For  off'ences  against  chastity,  severer  penalties  are 
enacted  in  Minnesota,  Oregon,  and  South  Dakota, 
while  the  age  of  consent  of  females  has  been  raised 
in  Colorado  to  sixteen,  and  in  Wyoming  to  eighteen 
years. 

Noteworthy  laws  for  the  protection  of  children 
from  cruelty  were  passed  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 
The  former  provides  that  no  child  under  fourteen 
shall  be  exhibited  in  a  concert  hall  or  other  place  of 
amusement.  Humane  societies  may  be  appointed 
guardians  of  such  children. 

The  circulation  of  newspapers  or  other  publica- 
tions, largely  devoted  to  scandals  and  the  description 
of  immoral  conduct,  is  made  a  punishable  offence 
in  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

Pennsylvania  allows  the  granting  of  divorces  when 
one  of  the  parties  is  guilty  of  forgery  or  any  infa- 
mous crime. 

THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

The  prohibitory  legislation  of  Maine  is  now  pro- 
tected by  a  new  safeguard  in  the  shape  of  a  law 
providing  that  all  fluids  poured  out  or  destroyed,  to 
prevent  seizure,  may  be  held  to  have  been  intoxicat- 
ing, and  intended  for  unlawful  sale.  The  penalties 
for  bringing  liquors  into  the  State  for  illegal  sale 
are  materially  increased.  Habitual  drunkards  and 
persons  engaged  in  illegal  traffic  in  liquors  are  ex- 
empted from  jury  duty.  (This  latter  enactment  can 
liardly  be  regarded  as  anything  less  than  a  candid 
admission  by  tlie  Maine  legislature  that  the  two 
classes  in  question  exist  in  the  State,  in  considerable 
numliers,  notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  the  law.) 

The  Georgia  law  of  the  past  summer  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  li([uor  within  three  miles  of  any  school 
buililing,  if  enforced,  will  i)ractically  exclude  the 
traffic  from  all  the  rural  districts  of  the  State. 

Arkansas  declares  all  express  companies  carrying 


■'  C.  O.  D. '"  packages  of  liquors  to  be  the  agents  of 
the  seller. 

Pennsylvania  raises  the  saloon  license  in  cities  of 
the  first  and  second  classes  from  $500  to  $1000. 

California,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and 
Wyoming  pass  laws  against  the  selling  of  liquor  to 
minors,  and  Massachusetts  forbids  the  sale,  to  chil- 
dren under  sixteen,  of  candy  shells  inclosing  liquid 
containing  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Alabama,  California,  and  North  Carolina  are 
added  to  the  list  of  States  requiring  public  school 
instruction  as  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
narcotics,  and  their  effects  on  the  human  system. 

The  new  Massachusetts  law  for  the  prevention  of 
drunkenness  has  already  attracted  much  attention. 
The  only  punishment  allowed  is  imprisonment. 
Offenders  cannot  get  off  by  paj'ing  fines.  When  the 
accused  is  able  to  show  that  he  has  not  been  arrested 
on  the  same  charge  twice  before  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  he  is  released,  but  not  before  the  case  has 
been  referred  to  the  probation  officers,  and  reported 
on  by  them. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY. 

State  boards  of  health  have  been  established  of 
reorganized  during  the  year  in  Indiana,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  and  Washington.  New  regulations 
of  the  practice  of  medicine  were  adopted  in  each  of 
these  States,  and  also  in  North  Carolina,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  the  tendency  every- 
where being  to  raise  the  requirements  of  admission 
to  the  medical  profession.  Hardly  less  exacting  are 
the  rules  governing  the  practice  of  dentistry  and 
pharmacy  now  being  adopted  in  many  States. 

In  the  matter  of  food  adulteration,  little  action  was 
taken  by  the  legislatures  further  than  to  continue, 
in  five  or  six  States,  the  enactment  of  stringent 
oleomargarine  laws  of  a  type,  which  of  late  years, 
has  become  familiar  in  this  country.  Olive  oil  and 
cider  vinegar  are  also  subjects  of  legislation. 

Michigan  attempts  to  restrict  the  spread  of  conta- 
gious diseases  by  forbidding  infected  persons  to  enter 
public  places.  Massachusetts  interdicts  the  sale  of 
clothing  made  in  unhealthy  places. 

The  inspection  and  regulation  of  mines,  with  re- 
ference to  the  health  and  safet}'  of  employees,  has 
received  much  attention  of  late,  but  probabl\"  the 
most  comprehensive  legislation  on  the  question  yet 
enacted  is  that  of  Pennsylvania,  framed  during  the 
past  year  by  a  commission  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
The  law  undertakes  to  put  in  force  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  inspection  and  supervision  in  all  anthracite 
coal  mines  employing  more  than  ten  persons. 
There  are  minute  directions  as  to  construction  of 
shafts  and  passages,  machinery,  engine  boilers,  hoist 
ing  apparatus,  and  ventilating  flues.  No  boys  under 
fourteen,  and  no  women,  may  be  employed  in  the 
mines  in  any  capacity.  Indiana  also  excludes  these 
classes. 

PROTECTION   OF  LABOR. 

The  weekly  payment  of  wages  is  now  required  of 
corporations   in  Illinois  and  Khode  Island.     No  ex- 
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ception  is  made  in  favor  of  railroads,  as  in  New 
York.  In  California,  the  payments  may  be  either 
weekly  or  monthlj',  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  they  must 
be  at  least  once  every  two  weeks,  while  in  Missouri 
and  Wyoming  the  semi -monthlj'  rule  is  api^lied. 
only  to  miners.  In  New  Jersej^,  corporations  are 
forbidden  to  keep  back  wages  on  the  pretence  of  relief 
or  assistance  to  the  employee.  Missouri  imposes  a 
penalty  on  the  black-listing  of  employees.  Four 
States — Illinois,  Indiana,  Washington,  and  West 
Virginia,  decide  that  coal  shall  not  be  screened 
before  it  is  weighed  and  credited  to  the  miners. 
Illinois  and  Washington  abolish  the  "truck"  system 
of  wage-payments  {i.e.  payment  otherwise  than  in 
money),  and  in  Pennsylvania  all  mining  and  man- 
ufacturing corporations  are  denied  the  privilege  of 
keeping  general  supply  stores. 

The  Nebraska  eight  hour  law — by  far  the  most 
sweeping  measure  of  the  kind  ever  passed — applies 
to  all  mechanics,  servants,  and  laborers,  except  those 
engaged  in  farms  or  domestic  labor.  Wyoming 
makes  eight  hours  constitute  the  coal  miner's  day, 
while  Idaho  and  Kansas  extend  it  to  laborers  on  state 
and  municipal  works  (as  in  New  York) . 

The  number  of  houi's  of  consecutive  service  per- 
mitted railway  employees  is  reduced  from  the  Ohio 
maximum  of  twenty-four,  to  twenty  in  Minnesota, 
and  eighteen  in  Colorado.  A  Texas  statute  defines 
vice- principals  and  fellow-servants,  and  declares 
that  no  contract  limiting  the  employers'  liability 
for  injury  to  the  employee  is  valid. 

The  child  labor  laws  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
embody  no  new  features.  Michigan  refuses  to  grant 
licenses  to  newsboys  and  boot-blacks  who  have  not 
attended  school  at  least  four  months  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Oregon's  anti-boycott  law  and  Pennsylvania's 
strike  law  arp  worthy  of  notice.  The  former  makes 
threats  and  violence  penal  offences,  while  the  lat- 
ter makes  lawful  the  employee's  refusal  to  work 
when  wages  are  insufficient,  or  when  continued 
labor  would  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of  his  union  or 
association,  provided  such  rules  are  not  in  conflict 
with  tlie  constitution  of  the  State,  or  of  the  United 
States. 

California  is  the  last  State  to  establish  a  board  of 
arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  labor  differences. 

The  extent  of  the  opposition  to  the  employment  of 
"  Pinkerton  men, "  or  any  armed  bodies  of  detectives 
from  a  distance,  in  labor  difficulties,  is  shown  by 
the  passage  of  laws  disqualifying  all  non-residents 
from  service  as  deputy -sheriffs  or  other  peace  offi- 
cers. Such  laws  have  been  passed  this  year  in 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Minnesota,  Wyoming, 
and  New  Mexico  Territory. 

AGRICULTURAL  INTERESTS. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  legislatures  of  the  West 
really  accomplished  surprisingly  little  towards  a 
reform  in  existing  conditions.  Radical  measures 
were  proposed,  indeed,  but  nearly  every  one  failed 
of   final   passage.     The  warehouse   laws   of   Kansas 


and  Nebraska,  while  they  seem  to  have  attracted 
much  attention,  were  not  more  sweeping  in  their 
provisions  than  previous  legislation  in  the  Dakotas 
and  elsewhere.  The  definition  of  public  warehouses 
in  these  acts  is  so  inclusive  as  to  bring  under  state 
regulation  every  corporation  of  importance  engaged 
in  the  business  of  grain  handling  and  storage.  The 
Nebraska  grants  of  aid  to  needy  farmers  in  the 
drouth- inflicted  districts  may  be  taken,  in  some 
quarters,  to  indicate  a  tendency  toward  state  social- 
ism, but  they  mark  no  distinct  advance  in  that 
direction  beyond  the  action  of  other  legislatures. 

A  disposition  to  extend  the  functions  of  commis- 
sioners of  agriculture  and  horticulture  to  the  super- 
vision of  fairs  and  exhibits,  and  the  conducting  of 
farmers'  institutes,  is  noticeable  in  a  number  of 
States.  In  North  Carolina  the  duties  of  a  commis- 
sioner of  immigration  are  devolved  upon  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  The  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  collect  and  circulate 
information  relating  to  abandoned  farms. 

The  Pacific  Coast  States,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania  are  taking  vigorous 
measures  to  prevent  the  infection  of  fruit-trees. 

California,  Kansas,  Nevada,  and  the  Dakotas  are 
interested  in  schemes  for  irrigation,  and  have  made 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  ditching  sys- 
tems a  public  function. 

RAILROADS. 

Two  new  state  railroad  commissions  have  been 
created  during  the  year,  in  North  Carolina  and 
Texas  respectively.  That  of  the  former  State  is 
made  a  court  of  record.  Its  powers  are  those  of 
any  court  of  general  jurisdiction  as  regards  railway 
regulation,  and  appeals  lie  from  it  to  the  supreme 
court.  The  chief  importance  of  these  boards  lies 
in  their  powers  in  the  adjustment  of  freight  tariffs. 
Minnesota  has  at  last  decided  to  allow  appeals  from 
the  decisons  of  her  commissioners  to  the  courts. 

"  Separate  coach  "  acts,  differing  from  one  another 
in  minor  particulars,  but  in  general  modelled  after 
the  Louisiana  statute  of  1890,  were  passed  in  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Texas.  The  com- 
panies are  required  to  furnish  "  equal  but  separate  " 
accommodations  to  the  white  and  colored  races  on 
all  passenger  trains. 

PUBLIC   REVENUES  AND   EXPENSES. 

General  dissatisfaction  with  the  assessment  laws 
of  our  States  has  resulted  in  a  thoroughgoing  revi- 
sion of  many  of  the  revenue  codes.  The  "listing 
system "  has  found  favor  with  legislators  almost 
everywhere,  and  the  most  stringent  rules  have  been 
enacted  to  secure  for  the  assessors'  books  complete 
inventories  of  the  personal  property  of  their  districts. 
Laws  of  this  character  were  passed  in  Colorado, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  Massa- 
chusetts adopts  the  collateral  inheritance  tax  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  while  New  York  goes  a  step 
further  and  imposes  what   may    be   called   a   direct 
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inheritance   tax — one   per   cent,  on    sums   of   over 
$10,000  inlierited  from  near  relatives. 

In  anticipating  the  municipal  ownership  of  quasi- 
public  works,  no  State  is  in  advance  of  California, 
wliere  a  law  of  last  winter  confers  on  cities  the 
power  to  own  and  operate  street  railways,  telephone 
and  telegraph  lines,  gas  and  electric  light  works, 
heat  supply  woi'ks,  public  libraries,  museums, 
gymnasiums,  and  baths.  In  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Missoiiri,  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee,  the 
absorption  of  gas  and  electric  light  plants  by  the 
local  governments  is  sanctioned,  and  the  necessary 
indebtedness  legalized. 

ELECTIONS. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Review,  the  present 
writer  described  in  some  detail  the  recent  progress  of 
the  States  in  reforming  their  electoral  machinery. 
At  the  present  time,  thirty  States  have  what  may 
fairly  be  termed  the  Australian  method  of  voting, 
while  three  others  have  made  imperfect  attempts 
to  imitate  one  or  more  features  of  that  system. 
Four  States  have  also  "  corrupt  practices  "  acts.  The 
New  York  law  of  1890  is  followed  very  closely  by 
Colorado,  but  with  heavier  penalties.  South  Dakota 
adopts  part  of  the  New  York  law,  but  omits  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  publication  of  candidates' 
expenses.  Michigan  requires  a  statement  of  the 
expenses  in  gross,  with  afHdavit  that  there  have 
been  no  illegal  expenses.  In  Kansas,  all  primary 
elections  are  brought  under  legal  regulation.  In 
"Washington,    West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming,  it  is 


left  optional  with  those  taking  part  in  primaries  to 
accept  tlie  conditions  of  the  law  or  remain  irre- 
sponsible. In  Missouri  a  very  rigorous  enactment, 
designed  to  apply  only  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  public  recorder  of  votes  to  call  aU 
primaiy  elections,  furnish  ballots,  and  certify  the 
result. 

Michigan  will  choose  her  Presidential  electors,  in 
1892,  by  districts.  This  is  an  important  change, 
and  may  sensibly  affect  the  result  of  the  next  na- 
tional election. 

The  limits  of  this  article  prevent  reference  to  the 
numerous  changes  in  corporation  law,  the  law  of 
estates  and  property  transfer,  insurance,  highways, 
and  commercial  relations  of  every  sort,  not  to  speak 
of  the  countless  details  of  legal  procedure,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  local  government,  which 
go  to  make  up  the  body  of  our  annual  and  biennial 
statute  volumes.  That  the  work  of  forty  legislative 
bodies  in  a  single  year  should  have  in  it  so  many 
suggestions  of  uniformity  in  method  would,  in- 
deed, be  a  phenomenon  in  politics,  were  we  to  leave 
out  of  consideration  the  homogeneity'  of  the  people 
composing  these  States,  whose  servants  the  legisla- 
tors are.  The  first  conscious  attempt  to  secure  uni- 
form laws  in  the  several  States  is  the  effort  of  the 
commissions  appointed  in  New  York  (in  1890)  and 
in  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania this  year,  to  consult  together  with  a  view 
to  framing  some  general  system  of  regulation  to  ap- 
ply to  divorce  proceedings,  insolvency,  and  notarial 
certificates,  for  ultimate  adoption  by  aU  the  States. 


A  NEW   PLAN   FOR   MINORITY   REPRESENTATION. 

BY    PROF.   JOHN    R.   COMMONS,  OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 


One  of  the  features  of  the  Australian  ballot  reform 
is  the  provision  wliereby  parties  or  groups  of  men, 
whose  numbers  give  them  little  political  signifi- 
cance, can  yet  secure  representation  upon  the  com- 
mon public  ballots.  This  i^rovision,  however,  is 
incidental  to  the  character  of  the  Australian  ballot, 
and  was  not  the  main  ai'gument  for  the  striking 
popular  ai)proval  of  tluit  measure.  It  was  the  prom 
ise  of  freedom  from  bribery  and  corruption  that  led 
to  this  approval.  The  American  people  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  riglits  of  minorities  to 
make  thoughtful  efforts  to  bring  about  minority  or 
proportional  representation  for  its  own  sake.  Yet 
if  some  plan  at  once  simple  and  efficient  were  de- 
vi.sed,  it  is  probable  that  the  advantages  of  such 
representation  would  be  clearly  brought  to  view.  If 
you  can  show  how  to  do  a  good  thing,  it  doesn't  take 
long  for  the  people  to  see  ivhy  it  should  be  done. 
Tlie  difficulty  with  all  projects  for  minority  repre- 
sentation lias  been  their  awkwardness.  It  requires 
a  ])rof('ss<)r  of  mathematics  to  ajjply  them.  They  are 
uot  suited  to  the  rough  needs  of   our  democratic 


mass-meetings.  This  is  true  of  the  Hare  S3'stem, 
the  only  one  that  has  received  anything  like  wide 
attention.  This  system  is  now  employed  in  the  elec- 
tion of  alumni  trustees  for  Amherst  and  Harvard 
Colleges,  where  its  uuwieldiness  is  not  apparent, 
since  these  elections  are  conducted  by  correspond- 
ence. "V\niat  is  wanted  is  a  plan  that  can  be  used 
not  only  in  elections  for  college  trustees,  but  in  tur- 
bulent political  meetings,  in  all  kinds  of  conventions, 
societies,  and  corporations,  so  that  the  plan  can  be- 
come a  part  of  the  popular  habit,  just  as  the  motion 
for  the  previous  question  or  the  distinction  between 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of 
government  is  a  part  of  popular  habit  or  way  of 
thinking  In  this  way  such  a  plan  could  gradually 
grow  into  favor  and  finally  win  its  way  into  the 
higliest  political  organizations,  such  as  Congress 
and  the  legislatin-es. 

Among  tlie  multitude  of  new  things  proposed  or 
adopted  at  the  recent  state  convention  of  the  People's 
))arty  of  Ohio  was  a  plan  for  minority  representa- 
tion which  seems  to  meet  these  requirements.     This 
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plan  was  devised  by  Dr.  L.  Tuckerman,  an  alumnus 
of  Amherst  College,  and  a  prominent  Nationalist  and 
labor  reformer  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Dr.  Tuckerman 
has  been  experimenting  upon  this  plan  and  perfec;t- 
ing  it  for  several  years.  He  had  a  definite  project 
before  him  ;  how  to  harmonize  and  unite  the  differ- 
ent incongruous  labor  elements  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, such  as  Nationalists,  Socialists,  Knights  of 
Labor,  Trades  Unionists,  etc.  Under  the  cun-ent 
plan  of  elections,  the  result  of  attempts  to  unite  such 
elements  resulted  in  something  as  follows :  Suppose 
that  at  a  union  meeting  of  these  organizations  it 
was  voted  to  elect  a  committee  of  five  to  draft  a  series 
of  resolutions.  Each  clique  would  put  forward  its 
own  ticket.  But  only  one  ticket  could  be  elected. 
This  might  include  representatives  of  the  two  strong- 
est elements,  but  those  which  were  in  a  minority 
would  be  left  out.  Consequently  a  bolt  and  hopeless 
antagonisms  would  be  the  result.  This  evil  of  Tin- 
restricted  majority-rule  is  apparent,  especially  in 
political  conventions.  Supjjose  ■we  have  a  convention 
of  one  hundred  delegates,  divided  into  two  factions. 
It  is  proposed  to  elect  a  committee  of  five  for  some 
purpose.  If  one  faction  musters  fifty-five  delegates 
and  the  other  forty-five,  the  first  faction  will  elect 
the  entire  committee  and  the  other  faction,  number- 
ing almost  half,  will  have  no  voice  in  moulding  or 
tempering  the  action  of  the  convention.  Their  only 
resource  is  to  bolt,  and  thus  risk  the  defeat  of  their 
party  altogether.  The  evil  is  recognized  by  our  polit- 
ical conventions,  and  recourse  is  taken  to  the  Czar- 
like policy  of  putting  the  nominations  of  committees 
in  the  hands  of  the  chairman.  As  a  result  the  mi- 
nority gets  representation,  but  it  is  in  the  person  of 
some  insignificant  figure,  who  is  wholly  ignored  by 
the  strong  characters  of  the  majority.  The  commit- 
tees of  the  American  House  of  Representatives  offer 
an  exhibition  of  this  fact. 

The  Tuckerman  plan  provides  for  weighing  the 
choices  of  each  elector.  If  there  are  five  offices  to  be 
filled  the  elector  writes  on  his  ballot  the  names  of 
five  candidates  in  the  order  of  his  preference.  Then 
the  tellers,  in  counting  the  ballots,  allot  to  each  name 
on  the  ballot  a  weight  of  choice  corresponding  to  the 
position  held  by  that  name  on  the  ballot.  Thus  if 
the  candidates  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  are  written  on  a  sin- 
gle ballot  in  the  order  given,  candidate  A  will  have 
five  units  credited  to  him,  candidate  B  will  have 
four  units,  C  three  units,  D  two  units,  and  E  one 
unit.  After  all  the  ballots  are  counted  the  units  op- 
posite the  names  of  the  candidates  are  added  up, 
and  the  five  having  the  highest  number  of  units  are 
declared  elected.  Thus,  only  one  ballot  is  required 
to  elect  the  five  officers.  Continuing  the  example 
given,  suppose  the  candidates  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  are 
voted  for  in  the  order  named  by  each  of  the  fifty- five 
delegates.     The  weight  of  choice  would  be  as  follows  : 


But  candidates  F,  G,  H,  I,  K  receive  the  support 
of  the  minority  of  forty-five  electors.  The  preponder- 
ance of  choice  will  run  : 


Candidates. 

Units. 

Electors. 

Total  Units. 

F. 

5 

X 

4.5 

225 

G. 

4 

X 

4.5 

180 

H. 

3 

X 

45 

135 

I. 

2 

X 

45 

90 

K. 

1 

X 

45 

45 

Choice. 

Units. 

Electors. 

Total  Units. 

A. 

5 

X 

55 

275 

B. 

4 

X 

55 

220 

C. 

3 

X 

55 

165 

D. 

2 

X 

55 

110 

E. 

1 

X 

55 

55 

Consequently  the  successful  candidates  are  A,  B, 
C,  F,  and  G.  The  majority  faction  has  three  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  minority  has  two — their  first  and 
second  choice.  According  to  the  current  method 
they  would  have  been  unrepresented  ;  but  with  this 
plan  they  can  in  no  possible  way  be  excluded  so 
long  as  they  number  one-fifth  of  the  total  electors. 
In  such  case  their  first  choice  would  receive  one 
himdred  units,  bringing  him  in  ahead  of  the  fifth 
choice  of  the  majority. 

In  the  manifold  applications  of  the  plan  there 
would  be  variations  from  the  examples  given,  but 
the  principle  is  eminently  simple.  Its  results  are 
about  the  same  as  those  of  the  Hare  system,  so  far 
as  the  representation  of  the  minority  is  concerned — 
in  fact  the  plan  is  merely  a  simplification  of  that 
method.  It  differs  from  the  Hare  plan  in  the  device 
of  employing  the  units  to  compare  the  weight  of 
choice,  and  thereby  does  away  with  recounting  the 
ballots  and  dropping  the  names  of  the  lower  candi- 
dates on  the  scale.  Its  best  results  are  found  in  the 
election  of  boards  and  committees  consisting  of  more 
than  one  member.  But  whei-e  only  one  officer  is  to 
be  chosen,  as  president  or  chairman,  the  gain  comes 
in  the  prevention  of  a  deadlock,  and  this  is  no  small 
gain,  because,  as  every  one  knows,  it  is  in  the  at- 
tempts to  break  a  deadlock  that  our  legislatures  in 
electing  senators  have  been  the  scenes  of  bargaining 
and  bribeiy. 

In  municipal,  state  or  national  elections  for  rep- 
resentative assemblies,  the  operation  of  the  plan 
would  be  the  saine,  and  can  be  illustrated  by  taking 
the  typical  example  of  a  state  house  of  repi'esenta- 
tives.  Let  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
members  of  the  lower  house  be  divided  into  districts 
of  such  a  number  that  each  district  would  elect  five 
representatives,  this  being  the  most  convenient  num- 
ber. Then  each  elector  would  vote  for  five  represen- 
tatives in  the  order  of  his  choice,  with  the  result 
above  shown  in  the  election  of  committees.  If  there 
were  three  parties  in  the  field,  it  is  probable  that  the 
third  party  would  elect  members  from  different  dis 
tricts,  by  means  of  this  cumulative  voting,  and  the 
state  legislature  would  be  in  fact  an  exact  mirror  of 
public  opinion. 

Among  the  other  advantages  of  the  general  adop- 
tion of  this  plan  might  be  mentioned  the  following ; 

It  would  prevent  one-man  rule  such  as  that  exer. 
cised  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa 
tives.  Committees  could  be  elected  on  a  generar 
ticket  at  a  single  balloting.  Minorities  would  have 
no  excuse  for  bolting  conventions,  since  they  would 
find  their  ablest  men  on  the  committees.  Commit 
tees  would  be  truly  representative.     This  would  also 
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prevent  many  of  the  opportunities  for  ring  rule  in 
politics. 

Electors  of  a  minority  or  third  party,  besides  secur- 
ing their  own  first  choice,  could  throw  some  weight 
in  the  scale  between  the  candidates  of  the  other 
parties. 

In  the  case  of  private  corporations  this  plan  would 
seem  to  offer  the  means  of  avoiding  some  of  the 
most  flagrant  abuses.  It  furnishes  a  very  simple  de- 
vice for  cumulative  voting  for  directors  and  officers. 


Finally,  the  freedom  from  machine  rule,  and  the 
possibility  of  electing  the  ablest  men  of  the  commu- 
nity' without  recourse  to  bargains,  is  one  of  the  first 
necessities  for  the  reform  of  our  politics.  Cumula- 
tive voting  and  minority  representatives  would 
bring  this  about.  If  this  kind  of  voting  can  be  sim- 
plified, as  it  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Tuckerman,  there 
seem  to  be  conclusive  reasons  for  adopting  it.  Per- 
haps in  the  election  of  city  councils  and  boards  of 
aldermen  is  the  place  to  begin. 


A   ^'CENSUS  OF  GHOSTS." 


There  is  an  unmistakable  growth  of  interest  in 
the  strictly  scientific  investigation  of  various  kinds 
of  psychical  phenomena,  which  have  heretofore 
seemed  so  mysterious  and  uncanny  as  to  be  the 
occasion  of  much  superstitious  dread,  and  to  be 
regarded  as  quite  beyond  the  possibility  of  matter- 
of-fact  scientific  study.  The  existence  of  these 
phenomena  is  of  course  beyond  the  question.  It  is 
also  a  point  no  longer  open  for  discussion  that  such 
matters  are  seriously  worthy  of  investigation. 
Their  study  has  been  especially  advanced  by  the 
work  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  by 
the  development  of  "  experimental  psychology  "  as  a 
field  of  scholarly  and  original  inquiry.  The  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  has  its  headquarters  in  Eng- 
land, but  has  an  active  branch  in  the  United  States. 
The  president  of  the  Society  is  Professor  Henry 
Sidgwick,  of  Cambridge  University,  and  among  its 
vice-presidents  are  Mr.  Balfour,  M.  P. ,  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Professor  James  of 
Harvard  University,  and  Professor  Langley  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington.  Many 
eminent  names  are  found  in  its  Council  and  among 
its  members,  prominent  among  which  are  those  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Ruskin,  Lord  Tennyson,  Freder- 
ick W.  H.  Myers,  Professor  J.  C.  Adams,  F.  R.  S. ,  and 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace. 

Certainly,  then,  the  Society's  inquisitions  into 
the  subject  of  hallucinations  and  the  mysteries 
commonly  denominated  "ghosts"  are  carried  on 
under  the  most  eminent  and  respectable  auspices. 
This  woik  is  likely  to  be  stimulated  and  expedited 
in  no  s)nall  degree  bj^  the  announcement  in  the 
English  edition  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  that 
this  ])eri.xlical  will,  in  an  early  forthcoming  num- 
ber, devote  a  considerable  amount  of  space  to  the 
whole  suoject  of  apparitions  and  phantasms,  narrat- 
ing mariy  new,  curious,  and  well-authenticated 
instances.  Tlie  English  editor  appeals  to  his  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  readers  throughout  the  world 
to  come  to  his  assistance  by  forwarding  to  him,  as 
promptly  as  possible,  any  instances  which  have 
come  under  their  own  observation  or  which  fonn  a 
part  of  tlieir  own  experience  or  that  of  their  friends 
or    acquaintances.      The    American  edition  of  the 


Review  now  extends  to  its  readers  a  like  invita- 
tion. Whatever  material  may  be  sent  to  this  office 
will  be  immediately  forwarded  to  England,  where 
the  extended  article  in  question  is  now  in  pi'ocess 
of  preparation.  The  following  comments  accom- 
pany the  original  appeal  for  statistics  on  hallucina- 
tions ; 

GHOSTS  AND  THE    SCIENTIFIC    SPIRIT. 

"Of  course  at  this  time  of  day  it  is  supremely 
unscientific  not  to  believe  in  ghosts.  Such  incredu- 
lity is  practically  impossible  to  any  one  who  admits 
that  the  imbroken  testimony  of  mankind  in  all 
lands  and  at  all  times  can  possess  any  weight. 
There  is  more  evidence  to  establish  the  reality  of 
ghostly  apparitions  than  there  is  to  convict  most  of 
the  murderers  who  are  ever  hanged ;  and  while  it  is 
right  and  proper  to  regard  every  fresh  tale  of  spectral 
wonder  with  a  wholesome  scepticism,  the  more 
sceptically  you  weigh  the  evidence,  and  the  more 
rigorously  you  reject  nine-tenths  of  the  tales  of  the 
counti-yside,  the  more  irresistibly  you  will  be  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  truth  of  what  are  called 
supernatural  visitations  is  as  well  established  as  any 
fact  whose  occurrence  is  occasional  and  intermittent. 
To  reject  all  the  mass  of  testimonj^  upon  which  this 
assertion  rests,  out  of  deference  to  a  preconceived 
theorj%  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  scientific  spirit, 
and  is  on  all  fours  with  the  superstition  which 
scouted  the  true  theory  of  astronomy  because  it 
seemed  at  variance  with  the  popular  theory  of  the 
universe. 

WANTED  :    FACTS  FIRST,    THEORIES  AFTERWARDS. 

"Taking  it,  therefore,  as  conclusively  established 
that  such  apparitions  do  appear,  we  are  still  as  far 
off  as  ever  from  knowing  the  laws  of  their  being. 
In  the  present  condition  of  out  fragmentary  and 
im])erfect  knowledge  of  these  sliadowy  and  impal 
pable  entities,  it  is  too  soon  tc  attempt  to  formulate 
any  theory  of  ghosts.  Theories  of  ghosts  have  done 
immense  mischief.  They  are  at  this  moment  the 
chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  calm,  scientific 
investigation  of  a  mass  of  intensely  interesting  but 
very  obscure  phenomena,  which  of  all  others  demand 
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examination  in  the  calm,  clear  light  of  impartial 
reason.  Hence,  the  first  duty  of  the  inquirer  is 
resolutely  to  put  out  of  his  head  all  (juestions  as  to 
theories,  and  confine  himself  strictly  and  judicially 
to  the  collection  and  observation  of  facts.  After- 
wards, wlien  a  sufiicieut  number  of  facts  are  col- 
lected, collated,  and  compared,  we  shall  have  the 
foundation  upon  which  to  construct  some  working- 
hypothesis  which  may  pave  the  way  to  the  discover}^ 
of  the  true  theory  of  ghosts.  This  is  the  principle 
on  which  the  Psychical  Research  Society  has  for 
several  years  pursued  its  most  interesting  labors ; 
and  while  we  seeni  to  be  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
elaboration  of  a  scientific  theory  of  ghosts,  the 
Society  has  at  least  succeeded  in  establishing  beyond 
all  gainsaying — first,  that  apparitions  really  appear  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  they  are  at  least  as  often  appari- 
tions of  persons  living  at  a  distance  from  the  place 
where  the  apparition  is  observed  as  they  are  appari- 
tions of  those  who  have  died. 

LATENT  POSSIBILITIES  IN  MAN. 

"This  discovery  of  the  reality  of  what  the  Society 
calls  '  Phantasms  of  the  Living, '  opens  up  such  a 
fascinating  field  of  inquiry,  fraught  with  such  awe- 
inspiring  suggestions  as  to  the  nature  and  latent 
possibilities  of  human  beings,  as  to  occasion  some 
marvel  that  the  subject  has  not  become  a  universal 
topic  of  discussion  and  of  speculation.  For  while 
there  may  be  some  degree  of  creepiness  about  all 
discussion  concerning  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  there 
can  be  no  nervousness  about  the  ghosts  of  the  living. 
If  Mr.  Smith  at  Madras  can  be  proved  to  liave  ap- 
peared in  actual  bodly  shape  before  Mr.  Jones  in 
his  counting-house  in  Leadenhall  Stieet,  who  can 
say  to  what  development  this  latent  capacity  of  the 
Ego  may  not  attain  if  it  is  frankly  recognized  and 
intelligently  cultivated?  There  may  be  here  the 
clew  to  almost  inconceivable  triumphs  of  mind  over 
matter,  time,  and  space.  These  fitful  apparitions 
may  be  to  the  development  of  the  faculty  to  which 
they  are  due  what  the  lifting  of  the  kettle-lid,  which 
set  Watt  a-thinking,  was  to  the  steam-engine.  The 
fact  can  be  no  longer  disputed  by  reasonable  men. 
Let  us,  then,  collect  and  observe  facts  which  will 
help  us  to  discover  the  law  of  the  fact. 

THE  FEAR  OF  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

"  It  will  be  well  at  once  to  dismiss  as  misleading 
and  confusing  the  term  supernatural  as  applied  to 
these  apparitions.  The  savage  who,  when  he  first 
saw  fire,  declared  that  it  was  a  god  who  bit  those 
who  touched  it,  constructed  for  himself  a  tlieory 
which  was,  of  all  others,  most  calculated  to  prevent 
his  ascertaining  the  real  nature  of  fire.  It  fright- 
ened him  ;  and  fear  is  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
influences  that  can  affect  the  mind.  It  had  a  ten- 
ency  to  keep  him  at  a  distance,  and  to  excite  in 
him  that  sentiment  of  veneration  and  awe  which 
would  have  forever  prevented  the  profanation  of 
the  use  of  a  lucifer.  As  there  is  nothing  sacred  to 
a  sapper,  so  there  is  nothing,  in  the  shape  of  phe- 


nomena, that  is  sacred  to  the  investigator  in  the 
sense  of  being  tabooed  as  too  hoh'  for  careful  hand- 
ling and  vigilant  examination.  As  loi:  j  as  men  and 
women  cannot  rid  themselves  of  the  preconceived 
idea  that  any  apparition  is  necessarily  the  spirit  or 
soul  of  some  defunct  person,  it  is  vain  ti'ving  to  get 
them  to  observe  it  coolly  or  examine  it  critically. 
Ghosts,  like  other  things  in  this  world,  must  bear 
looking  at,  and  if  they  revisit  the  pale  glimpses  of 
the  moon  in  these  latter  days,  they  must  take  the 
chance  of  being  subjected  to  all  the  methods  of  the 
scientific  period. " 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  READER. 

This  being  so,  we  want  to  help  the  Psychical 
Research  Society  in  their  most  useful  and  suggestive 
inqviiries,  and  to  that  end  make  an  appeal  to  the 
half -million  readers  whose  eyes  will  fall  upon  this 
page  in  all  parts  of  the  habitable  world.  Will  you 
help  those  who  are  patiently  accumulating  and  sift- 
ing evidence  on  this  vast  and  abstruse  subject,  by 
taking  the  trouble  to  write  out,  and  to  send  in  to 
me,  with  such  verification  as  is  possible  in  the 
shape  of  exact  names,  places,  dates,  and  whatever 
confii'matory  evidence  there  may  be  available,  of 
any  apparition  known  to  you,  which  has  not  yet, 
so  far  as  you  know,  been  recorded  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Psychical  Research  Society?  In  cases  where  the 
facts  have  been  published,  the  reference  to  any 
accessible  publication  would  suffice.  But  when  the 
phenomena  have  never  been  recorded,  it  will  be 
well  to  write  it  in  full  and  send  it  in  to  the  Review 
OF  Reviews. 

HOW  TO  REPORT  A  GHOST  STORY. 

"  For  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  be  willing 
to  assist  the  work  of  the  Society  by  collecting  and 
preparing  evidence  on  such  spontaneous  plienomena 
as  phantasms  of  the  living  and  dead,  disturbances 
in  haunted  houses,  clairvoyance,  previsions  and 
premonitions,  the  Council  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society  offer  the  following  suggestions  : — 

(1.)  A  written  statement,  dated  and  signed  with 
the  full  name  (not  necessarily  for  publication) 
should  be  procured  from  the  actual  witness  ;  or  each 
of  them,  where  more  than  one  shared  the  experience. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  important  that,  where  possi- 
Ble,  the  several  accounts  should  be  written  without 
previous  consultation. 

(2."'  Similar  statements  should  be  obtained  from 
all  persons  in  a  position  to  give  corroborative  evi- 
dence, p'ther  as  (a)  having  been  present  at  the  time 
of  the  experience,  or  (b)  as  having  been  told  of  it 
shortly  afterwards,  or  (c)  as  having  been  witness  to 
any  unusual  effect  produced  on  the  percipient  by 
the  experience.  Where  contemporary  documentary 
evidence  is  in  existence,  in  the  shape  of  letters, 
diaries,  note-books,  etc.,  it  is  important  that  this 
should,  at  least,  be  referred  to  ;  and  we  should  be 
grateful  for  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  actual 
documents. 

(3.)  It  is  further  requested  that  all  dates  and  other 
details  may  be  given  as  accurately  as  possible ;  and 
that  where  the  experience  relates  to  a  death,  the 
full  name  of  the  deceased  may  be  given,  together 
with  that  of  the  locality  in  which  he  died,  in  order 
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that  the  ocouiTence  of  the  death,  as  stated,  may  be 
iudependciitly  verified. 

(4.)  Lastly,  in  all  (;ases  wliere  the  percipient  has 
exi)eri('nc('(l  some  unusunl  affection — such  as  a 
sensory  hallucination,  vivid  dream,  or  marked  emo- 
tion— he  should  be  requested  to  state  whether  h.e 
has  had  any  similar  ex])erience  on  any  other  occa- 
sion, whether  coin(;idental  or  not. 

Hallucination  in  this  connection,  it  should  be 
understood,  signifies  any  iniju-ession  made  on  the 
senses  which  was  not  due  to  any  external  physical 
cause. 

Intending  "informants  should  in  all  cases  be 
assured  that  no  name  or  otlier  particulars  will  be 
])ul)lislied  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
persons  concerned. 

THE  CENSUS  OF  HALI^UCINATIONS. 

"At  the  International  Congress  of  Experimental 
Psychology,  which  met  in  Paris  in  1889,  it  was 
resolved  to  collect  as  widely  as  possible  answers  to 
the  following  tpiestion  : — 

Have  you  ever,  when  believing  yourself  to  be 
com])letely  awake,  had  a  vivid  impression  of  seeing 
or  being  touched  by  a  living  or  inanimate  object, 
or  hearing  a  voice ;  which  imi)ression,  so  far  as  you 
could  discover,  was  not  due  to  any  external  physical 
cause  ? 

"  For  the  general  purposes  of  the  census,  negative 
answers  are  required  as  much  as  affirmative  ones, 
since  one  object  is  to  ascertain  ai^proximately  what 
jivoportiou  of  persons  have  the  experiences  described. 
Another  object  is  to  obtain  details  as  to  the  experi- 


ences, with  a  view  to  examining  into  their  cause 
and  meaning. 

"These  exi)eriences  are  what  psychologists  would 
call  casual  hallucinations  of  sane  persons,  but  it  is 
desired  to  include  in  the  census  phantasmal  appear- 
ances which  many  i)eople  would  deny  to  be  hal- 
lucinations because  they  believe  them  to  represent 
spiritual  realities. 

"The  inquiry  in  England  has  been  intrusted  to 
Professor  Sidgwick,  of  Cambridge,  who  is  anxious 
to  obtain  as  many  answers  as  possible  before  making 
his  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Congress, 
which  will  take  i)lace  in  London,  in  August,  1893. 
He  will  Ije  very  glad  if  anv  one  willing  to  assist 
him  b}-  putting  the  question  to  twenty -five  friends 
and  accjuaintauces  will  send  him  his  or  her  name 
and  address,  when  the  necessary  forms,  with  instruc- 
tions to  collectors,  will  be  forwarded." 

The  census  of  hallucinations  for  the  Un' ted  States 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Professor  vv  .  James  of 
Harvard.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  of  \.he  Amer- 
ican branch  of  the  Societj'  for  Psychical  Research 
is  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson,  5  Boj-lston  Street,  Boston. 
The  Society  is  engaged  in  a  useful  and  interesting 
work,  and  it  deserves  the  respect  and  aid  of  an 
intelligent  American  public.  Applications  for 
membership  should  be  made  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  from 
whom  all  information  pertaining  to  tlie  Society,  to 
its  inciuiries,  and  to  its  valuable  publications  may 
be  obtained. 


EDUCATION    IN   A  TYPICAl    SWISS  TOWN. 


BY  PROFESSOR  EBERLI. 


Wintcrthur,  a  flourishing  town  in  the  Toss  valley, 
canton  of  Ziirich,  Switzerland,  has  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  (16,000  in  1888),  all  German - 
speaking,  and  nearly  all  Protestants.  It  is  the  point 
of  junction  of  eight  lines  of  railway,  and  is  there- 
fore of  considerable  commercial  importance.  Its 
main  industries  are  cambric  weaving,  cotton  print- 
ing, the  manufacture  of  machineiy,  and  wine- 
growing. It  is  a  modern,  Avell-built  town,  with 
a  fine  town-hall  and  well-arranged  school  build- 
ings. 

It  is  governed  by  town-meeting ;  the  executive  is 
in  the  hands  of  seven  paid  coimcillors,  who  are  paid 
>;:500()  a  year  for  tlieir  combined  .services.  There  are 
;5()()()  electors.  A  town  committee  of  twenty- four 
is  elected  by  the  people  to  control  the  councillors' 
outlays,  which  in  1889  involved  no  less  a  sum  than 
%Ti~->, 000.  The  ratable  value  amounts  to  $15, 500, 000, 
and  the  taxable  income  to  $1,400,000. 

Tli(>  jnide  of  Wintcrthur  is  its  schools.  Their 
history  is  a.  most  interesting  one,  but  I  must  limit 
myself  to  a  few  statements  concern iivg  tlieir  de- 
velopment.    Johannes  Vitoduranus  mentions  in  his 


"Chronicles"  that,  together  with  other  pupils,  he 
went  to  meet  the  warriors  returning  home  from  the 
battle  of  Morgarten,  the  first  in  which  the  Forest 
Cantons  maintained  their  league  against  the  Aus- 
trian army  ;  this  was  in  1315.  The  first  school- 
house  was  built  in  15C7  ;  it  served  as  such  for  nearly 
300  years,  and  is  at  the  present  day  used  as  the 
police  station.  Ever  since  1635  the  classes  were 
taught  in  separate  rooms  (in  a  certain  English  gram- 
mar school,  less  than  a  year  ago,  seventy  boys  were 
still  being  taught  by  four  masters  in  one  and  the 
same  hall !).  As  early  as  1600  the  girls'  school  was 
also  located  in  a  special  building.  The  year  that 
witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution 
saw  the  abolition  of  all  school-fees,  which  had  at  no 
time  been  great,  while  attendance,  almost  from  the 
beginning,  was  compulsory,  at  any  rate  for  the  bur- 
gesses' children.  In  1834,  when  the  population  was 
under  4000,  the  schools  were  reorganized.  Of  twenty- 
seven  masters,  all  but  three,  who  were  pensioned  off, 
were  re-elected  by  the  town  meeting.  The  same 
system, — i.e.  the  School  Board — i)ropo.ses  candidates, 
who  are  then  elected,  and  re-elected  every  six  years, 
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by  a  general  poll, — obtains  now  in  accordance  with 
the  cantonal  constitution. 

At  the  present  time  Winterthur  possesses  the  fol- 
lowing scliools  : — 

(1.)  Primary  School,  course  of  six  years,  no  child 
admitted  unless  six  years  old  on  the  30th  April. 
(Infants'  Schools  or  Kindergarten  are  maintained 
out  of  private  means,  vide  below) .  Tlie  pupil  leav- 
ing tlie  Primary  School,  which  is  absolutely  tlie  same 
for  all  children,  has  the  choice  of  the  following 
three : 

(2. )  The  Continuation  School,  course  of  four  years, 
insti-uction  in  general  subjects  on  two  half-days  a 
week,  with  a  singing  lesson  on  a  third  day,  for  three 
years ;  in  the  fourth  year  there  is  only  this  singing 
lesson  besides  religious  instruction.  The  latter  is, 
however,  not  compidsory,  except  in  the  Primary 
School,  and    here  it  is  entirely  non-confessional. 

(3.)  The  Secondary  School,  complete  course  of 
three  years,  usual  subjects  with  French  all  through, 
and  in  the  third  year,  as  optional  svibject,  English. 

(4.)  The  Gymnasium,  course  of  six  and  a  half 
years  (classical  and  modern  sides),  at  the  end  of 
which  the  pupil  matriculates  and  passes  on  to  any 
university.  Only  one  third  of  the  pupils  frequent 
all  the  classes,  the  majority  leaving  at  the  end  of 
the  third  or  fourth  year, — i.e.,  after  confirmation. 

If  a  boy  after  passing  through  the  Secondary 
School  wishes  to  continue  his  studies,  there  is  at 
his  disposal — 

(5.)  The  Industrieschule,  where,  in  the  technical 
department,  he  can  prepare  himself  in  three  and  a 
half  years  for  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School,  or,  in 
the  commercial  side,  especially  fit  himself  in  two 
years  for  any  business  career. 

(6. )  The  High  School  for  Girls  comprises  an  ad- 
ditional course  of  two  years  for  such  pupils  as  have 
already  passed  through  the  Secondary  School. 

The  town  is,  moreover,  the  seat  of — 

(7. )  The  Cantonal  Technical  School  (architecture, 
art,  chemistry,  commerce,  mechanics,  surveying) 
with  a  coui'se  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  years  for 
such  boys  (or  girls)  as  come  from  the  Secondary 
Schools.  To  this  institution  the  town,  which  built 
it  in  1879,  at  a  cost  of  $160,000,  makes  an  annual 
grant  of  $3000,  he  government  providing  for  the 
other  expenses  (over    20, 000  a  year) . 

The  City  Primary  School  was  built  in  1864,  and  cost 
$85,000;  another  followed  in  1876  (costing  $45,000), 
and  a  third  is  building  ($55, 000) .  For  the  use  of  the 
various  schools  numerated  above,  there  are  four 
large  gymnasiums  with  special  playgrounds,  the 
total  cost  of  which  was  $50,000.  The  Gymnasium, 
Industrieschule,  and  Boys'  Second  School  are  all  in 
the  so-called  "Museum,"  built  in  1842  at  an  outlay 
of  $110,000.  The  Girls'  School  of  1852  cost  $30,000. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  within  half  a  century  the 
town  spent  on  its  school  buildings  no  less  a  sum 
than  $535,000,  of  which  about  $400,000  falls  within 
the  last  twenty-seven  years.  The  teaching  staff 
consists  of  28  masters  and  two  mistresses  for  scliools 
(1)    and    (2)    (salary    $540  to  $620),  14  masters  for 


the  Second  School  (salary  averages  $675),  6  mis- 
tresses for  needlework  in  schools  (1-3)  at  $300 
each,  17  masters  for  schools  (4-6)  (salary  averages 
$700)  ;  the  "Technicum"  has  15  professors,  and  as 
many  assistants  for  special  branches. 

Not  only  ai'e  there  no  fees  in  any  of  the  munici- 
jial  schools,  but  in  schools  (1-3)  all  the  pupils  are 
given  books,  writing,  drawing,  and  sewing  materi- 
als, at  a  total  yearly  cost  of  about  $2500,  one  third 
of  which  is  for  the  Primary  and  Continuation,  and 
two  thirds  for  the  Secondary  schools,  the  latter 
liaving  498  pupils,  against  the  2281  pupils  of  the 
former. 

Tlie  total  expenses  of  the  town  for  its  schools 
amounted  in  1889  to  about  $60,000,  toward  which 
sum  the  government  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich 
granted  $16,000.  The  grant  to  schools  (1-3)  is  fixed 
by  the  constitvition,  while  the  Upper  Schools  are 
assisted  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  form  practi- 
cally a  bi-anch  of  the  Cantonal  School  of  Zurich,  the 
parents  of  57  out  of  198  pupils  not  residing  in  Win- 
terthur. As  the  fees  of  these  57  pupils  brought  in 
$450,  and  the  various  endowments  $5000,  a  sum  of 
$37, 500  had  to  be  covered  by  the  rates. 

The  following  items  of  expenditure  may  be  of  in- 
terest :  Expenses  for  the  school  libraries,  $85  ;  the 
teaching  of  swimming  in  the  second  school  and 
gymnasium,  $175;  school  trips,  $400;  drill  (the  pu- 
pils of  the  gymnasium  have  for  more  than  200  years 
formed  an  infantry  and  artillery  corps)  $960 ;  the 
three  secretaries  of  the  various  boards  receive  to- 
gether $150  ;  the  head -master  of  the  gymnasium, 
with  the  other  masters  in  charge  of  the  separate 
buildings,  $525. 

Any  master  of  the  gymnasium  is  bound  to  accept 
the  head-mastership  for  a  tenn  of  three  years  if  it 
is  offered  to  him.  Besides  the  meetings  and  the 
public  oral  examinations  which  take  place,  in  all 
classes,  at  Easter  (promotion  into  a  higher  class 
never  takes  place  before  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
and  depends  solely  on  the  year's  work),  the  mem- 
bers of  the  three  boards  paid,  respectively,  197, 
107,  and  115  visits  to  the  different  teachers  without 
any  pi-evious  announcement ;  while  the  ladies'  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  needlework  classes  paid  338 
such  visits.  The  pensions  paid  to  retired  teachers 
amounted  to  $2870. 

The  Museum,  which  occupies  the  middle  storj^  of 
the  building  named  after  it,  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing :  Library  of  45, 000  volumes  ;  galleiy  of  porti'aits 
of  distinguished  citizens ;  collection  of  coins  and 
medals  (perhaps  the  richest  in  Switzerland  in  na- 
tional coins)  ;  antiquarian  and  ethnographical  ob- 
jects, and  natural  history  collections.  The  total 
value  is  very  considerable,  much  above  the  $100,000 
for  which  the  contents  of  the  museum  are  insured. 
The  library  was  founded  in  1660 ;  pictures  began  to 
be  added  in  1665,  and  the  other  collections  go  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
library  is  rich  in  Helvetica  and  scientific  works, 
and  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the 
small  army  of  teachers  in  the  town.     It  is,  however, 
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not  a  free  library,  though  the  subscription  of  $1  a 
year  is  small  enough. 

The  Museum  is  frequently  visited  by  classes  for 
the  purpose  of  object-lessons  ;  this  is  done  during 
the  week,  when  it  is  closed  for  other  visitors,  who 
are  only  adinitted  free  on  Sunday  mornings,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  and  12  (after  the  morning  ser- 
vice) .  Of  the  many  young  men  whoni  business 
pursuits  take  abroad  into  all  parts  of  the  world  (the 
head  office  of  a  great  Indian  export  firm  is  in  Win- 
terthur) ,  very  few  return  home  without  making 
some  addition  or  other  to  the  Museum,  which  has 
by  this  means  chiefly  been  brought  to  its  present 
proportions.  The  annual  grant  made  by  the  Corpo- 
ration amounts  to  $700,  while  that  of  the  Canton  is 
$200. 

Not  the  property  of  the  town,  but  located  in  one 
of  its  oldest  buildings,  the  picture  gallery  of  the 
Art  Society  is  another  notable  feature  of  Winter- 
thur.  The  collection,  which  is  open  free  to  the  pub- 
lic every  Sunday  from  10  to  12  and  2  to  4,  comprises 
296  paintings  in  oil  and  water  colors,  71  casts  of 
the  best  anticjue  statues  and  busts,  20  old  stained- 
glass  panes,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  etchings 
and  drawings.  The  standing  that  the  Art  Society 
occupies  in  Switzerland  is  sufficiently  denoted  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  intrusted  with  the  recent  resto- 
ration of  Tell's  Chapel,  and  also  that  it  exhibits 
every  two  years  the  Swiss  Salon. 

Another  institution  which  must  be  mentioned 
here  is  the  Museum  of  Industrial  Arts,  which  was 
created  fifteen  years  ago ;  it  is  open  free  daily,  and 
was  last  year  visited  by  nearly  15,000  persons.  The 
free  reading-room  in  connection  with  it,  containing 
about  sixty  technical  magazines  and  papers,  had 
18, 600  visitors.  The  Museum  itself  shows  over  3000 
objects,  among  them  many  machines  in  motion. 
The  director  furnishes,  at  a  low  fee,  drawings  for 
artistic  furniture,  etc.,  to  the  local  artisans  and 
tradesmen . 

A  special  school  for  metal-workers  (Winterthur 
being  the  chief  seat  in  Switzerland  for  the  produc- 
tion of  machinery,  the  motive  power  for  the  great 
machinery  hall  of  the  last  Paris  Exhibition  having 
been  provided  by  engines  built  in  Winterthur)  has 
just  been  founded,  and  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  a  metal-planing  machine, acquired 
for  it.  The  grants  from  the  Swiss  and  Cantonal 
governments  for  the  whole  institution  amount  to 
$8000,  and  the  sum  to  be  covered  by  the  rates  is 
$5500.     Including    the   building,    an  annex    to   the 


Technicum,  the  town  spent  from  1875  to  1885  nearlj' 
$55,000  on  this  most  valuable  institution. 

Finally,  the  corporation  supports  not  only  schools, 
science,  art,  and  trades,  but  it  also  makes  an  annual 
grant  of  $200  to  the  theatre — the  company  of  the 
Ziirich  theatre  gives  weekly  performances  of  operas 
and  plays  throughout  the  winter — and  of  $400  to- 
wards the  cost  of  the  orchestra  engaged  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Music.  This  societj'  is  the  oldest  of  its  kind 
in  Switzerland,  having  been  founded  in  1629.  It  is 
the  centre  of  all  musical  entertainments,  and  has 
maintained  since  1873  a  school  and  an  orchestra. 
Singers  and  players  of  continental  renown  appear 
in  its  subscription  concerts. 

This  account  of  the  educational  advantages  of 
Winterthur  may  be  appropriately  concluded  by  the 
following  particulars  concerning  the  "Holiday  Col- 
onies, "  in  which  more  than  a  hundred  scholars  are 
provided  with  three  weeks  in  the  country  every 
year.  The  total  expense  of  these  holiday  colonies 
averages  $1000  per  annum,  which  provides  about 
three  weeks'  holidays  for  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
children  and  ten  adults,  at  an  average  cost  of  $8  for 
three  weeks.  The  actual  daily  cost  of  each  child 
while  in  the  colony  is  less  than  30  cents. 

In  addition  to  the  holiday  colonies  there  are  so- 
called  "Milk  Colonies."  From  fifty  to  sixty  chil- 
dren, whom  it  is  not  possible  to  take  into  the  covm- 
try,  receive  plenty  of  milk  and  bread  for  three 
weeks  in  the  town,  and  are  taken  for  a  walk  into 
the  country  by  their  teachers.  The  average  ex- 
pense of  this  provision  of  milk  and  bread  and 
a  country  walk  is  about  65  cents  for  each  child 
for  three  weeks,  or  a  little  more  than  3  cents  per 
day. 

There  are  also  two  days'  excursions  for  the  upper 
classes  in  the  gymnasium  at  an  average  cost  of 
$2.50  each.  The  funds  for  the  country  holidays  are 
provided  by  subscriptions.  The  appeal  to  the  public 
brings  in  on  an  average  $3000  per  annum  ;  donations 
and  legacies  amount  to  $1750,  the  children  them- 
selves pay  about  $275,  while  concerts  given  by  the 
pupils  and  others  bring  in  about  $1150.  There  is 
also  an  endowment  which  yields  $380  a  year.  There 
are  five  of  the  holiday  colonies  in  connection  with 
Winterthur,  and  they  are  situated  two  hours'  jour- 
ney from  the  town.  The  country  inns  are  usually 
selected,  and  on  Sunday  there  are  manj^  visitors 
from  the  town,  who  bring  with  them  toys,  sweets, 
and  fruit,  and  endeavor  to  add  in  all  possible  ways 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  children. 


THREE  FALLEN  LEADERS. 

1.     PARNELL— "THE   UNCROWNED   KING  OF  IRELAND." 


Some  thirty  years  ago  a  small  boy  with  curious 
brown  eyes  and  fair  hair  might  have  been  observed 
on  the  coping  of  the  roof  of  a  stately  mansion-house 
in  Ireland.  lie  was  all  alone,  and  was  apparently 
too  intent  upon  what  he  was  doing  to  spare  a 
thought  for  the  perils  of  his  position.  He  had  with 
him  on  the  roof  an  iron  pot,  one  of  those  usually 
employed  for  boiling  potatoes,  but  he  had  converted 
it  into  an  inipi'ovised  brazier,  in  which  he  was 
melting  lead.  It  was  Charles  Parnell,  who,  having 
heard  that  the  best  way  of  making  spherical  bullets 
was  to  drop  molten  lead  from  a  great  height,  had 
mounted  the  roof  of  Avondale,  dragging  an  impro- 
vised smelting-pot  full  of  burning  coals  up  two 
high  ladders  and  across  the  sloping  roof. 

What  success  the  boy  had  in  casting  bullets  tradi- 
tion sayeth  not,  nor  does  it  much  matter.  The 
marvellous  thing  was  that  the  boy  came  down  in 
safety.  The  incident  was  typical  of  Mr.  Parnell 's 
subsequent  career.  The  boy  was  father  of  the  man. 
The  cool  daring  which  led  the  lad  to  drag  his  blaz- 
ing brazier  to  the  copestone  of  the  topmost  roof  of 
Avondale,  without  making  any  fuss  or  phrase,  the 
originality  and  resource  with  which  he  carried  out 
his  experiment,  the  calm  security  with  which  he 
achieved  his  purpose,  and  the  safety  with  which  he 
descended  to  earth,  are  all  typical  of  the  Irish  leader. 

THE  PARADOX  CALLED  PARNELL. 

Mr.  Parnell  was  an  incarnate  paradox.  He  was, 
to  begin  with,  a  Protestant ;  and  yet  he  was  the 
chosen  chief  of  the  most  passionately  Catholic  pop- 
ulation in  the  world.  Although  the  uncrowned 
king  of  Ireland,  he  was  of  English  and  American 
descent.  He  was  a  landlord,  but  he  led  the  tenants 
to  a  victory  without  parallel  in  English  history. 
For  years  he  was  obeyed  as  no  one  had  ever  been 
obeyed  before  by  an  Irish  party,  but  he  began  his 
career  by  a  mutiny  against  the  authority  of  his 
leader.  His  name  has  been  the  symbol  of  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  against  which  all  the  resources 
of  civilization  were  invoked  in  vain ;  but  he  was 
at  the  same  time  the  mainstay  of  conservatism 
among  his  own  people.  He  was  the  Parliamentary 
chief  of  the  most  voluble  and  eloquent  of  English- 
speaking  nationalities.  But  when  he  made  his 
debut  as  a  Parliamentary  candidate  he  stuck  and 
could  not  get  through  even  the  perfunctory  maiden 
speech  of  a  political  debutant ;  and  down  to  the  day 
of  his  death  he  had  never  made  a  single  speech  that 
coula,  by  any  stretch  of  charity,  be  described  as  an 
eloquent  oration.  Imagine  everything  that  the 
stage  Irishman  is  supposed  to  be,  and  you  have 
everything  Mr.  Pajnell  was  not.  He  was  neither  a 
conspirator  nor  a  demagogue.  He  had  neither  fire 
nor  fury,  nor  passion,  nor  any  of  the  splendid  vices 


or  the  showy  virtues  of  his  countrymen.  In  the 
midst  of  a  loquacious  and  nervously  restless  genera- 
tion, Mr.  Parnell  achieved  his  unique  success  chiefly 
by  the  possession  of  a  unique  capacity  for  holding 
his  tongue. 

AN  ANGLO-AMERICAN  IRISHMAN. 

Mr.  Parnell  was  a  type  of  the  amalgamation  of 
races  that  is  going  on  under  the  rooftree  of  our 
English  speech.  His  forbears  crossed  over  to  Ire- 
land after  the  Commonwealth  from  Congleton,  in 
Cheshire ;  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
predecessors,  who  held  high  office  in  an  English 
Cabinet,  died  as  Baron  Congleton  in  1842.  His 
mother  is  an  American,  the  daughter  of  the  first 
Admiral  in  the  American  Navy.  He  was  educated 
as  a  small  boy  in  a  Nonconformist  dame's  school  in 
Somersetshire.  He  matriculated  in  Cambridge 
University.  He  was,  from  1879  until  a  year  ago, 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Irish  race  all  over 
the  world  ;  but  the  type  of  his  political  genius  was 
more  akin  to  that  of  the  Scotch  than  to  that  of  any 
other  nationality  under  the  British  flag. 

SIR  JOHN  PARNELL,  THE  INCORRUPTIBLE. 

Mr.  Galton  may  search  far  and  wide  without  find- 
ing a  more  signal  instance  of  heredity  than  in  the 
Irish  cliieftain.  If  Englishmen  were  not,  as  a  rule, 
even  more  ignorant  of  Irish  history  than  they  are 
of  their  own,  they  would  have  recognized  in  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell  the  replica  of  the  famous  John 
Parnell,  the  "  incorruptible, "  who,  after  being  for 
eleven  years  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
Irish  Parliament,  resigned  office  rather  than  consent 
to  the  Union.  John  Parnell  was  singularly  devoid 
of  rhetoric.  He  said  what  he  had  to  say,  he  said 
what  he  meant,  and  he  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
his  country. 

A  CHIP  OF  THE  OLD  BLOCK. 

When  Mr.  Parnell's  grandfather  was  newly  mar- 
ried his  honeymoon  was  interrupted  by  a  summons 
to  take  the  seas  against  the  English.  As  he  bade 
his  bride  farewell,  he  asked,  "What  present  shall  I 
.  bring  you  when  I  come  back  ?"  "  Bring  me  a  Brit- 
ish frigate !"  was  her  reply ;  for  she  too  was  of  the 
sturdy  English  breed  which  has  ever  been  the  bold- 
est and  deadliest  foe  of  the  British  government 
when  it  is  false  to  the  tiaie  principles  of  English 
liberty.  "Bring  you  one  British  frigate?"  said 
Charles  Stewart ;  "  you  shall  have  two,  and  I  shall 
wear  my  wedding  uniform  in  battle. "  He  was  as 
good  as  his  word,  and  his  capture  of  the  Cyane  and 
the  Levant  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes  in 
the  naval  annals  of  America.  A  remark  attributed 
to  him  after  the  battle  was  over,  when  the  British 
captains,  as  prisoners  of  war,  were  disputing  in  his 
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cabin  as  to  who  was  to  blame  for  tbe  loss  of  the 
fight,  might  almost  have  been  uttered  by  his  grand- 
son as  he  listened  to  the  recriminations  of  Liberals 
and  Tories  about  the  coming  trium])h  of  Home  Rule. 
"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "'there  is  no  use  getting 
warm  about  it ;  it  wovild  have  been  just  the  same 
whatever  you  might  have  done.  If  yon  doubt  that, 
I  will  put  you  all  on  board  again  and  you  can  try 
it  over. "  The  last  promise,  however,  Mr.  Parnell 
Mould  never  have  made.  He  was  too  cautious  to 
risk  the  chances  of  a  battle  that  was  already  gained. 
But  it  was  natural  that  a  man  with  sucli  ancestors 
should  approach  the  struggle  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  a  spirit  that  could  easily  be  mistaken 
for  intense  hatred  of  England  and  the  English. 

WITH  THE  HEAD   OF  AN  ENGINEER. 

Hatred  of  that  sentimental  kind  was  not  Mr. 
Parnell's  foible.  He  was  not  sentimentalist  enough 
to  hate  England.  His  mind  was  essentially  that  of 
a  civil  engineer.  He  always  had  a  great  turn  for 
mechanics,  and  one  of  the  amusements  of  his  youth 
"w^as  tc  endeavor  to  solve  the  problem  of  jjerpetual 
motion.  He  was  always  interested  in  chemicals 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  during  part  of  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Commission  he  appeared  with  his  arm 
in  a  sling,  owing  to  some  accident  in  a  laboratory. 
Rumor  said  at  the  time  that  he  had  been  testing 
some  of  the  ores  of  Avondale  for  gold,  and  the 
nitric  acid  had  burnt  his  hand.  The  habit  of  mind 
which  he  brought  to  politics  was  the  same  as  that 
with  which  Sir  John  Parnell  addressed  himself  to 
the  making  of  canals  in  Ireland.  When  an  engineer 
is  making  a  cutting  he  does  not  swear  even  at  a 
quagmire,  and  Mr.  Parnell  was  too  intent  upon  his 
end  to  waste  force  in  unnecessarj^  emotion.  No 
man  ever  caused  more  stonriy  ebullitions  of  passion, 
but,  excepting  on  one  or  two  memorable  occasions, 
he  was  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  as  collected  as  a 
judge.  His  first  recorded  utterance  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  characteristic.  It  was  made  in  the 
first  great  struggles  by  which  the  Home  Rulers 
compelled  the  hostile  parties  to  admit  their  right  to 
recognition.  In  reply  to  fierce  objurgations  from 
both  sides  of  the  House,  Mr.  Parnell  said  that  "  they 
had  deliberately  adopted  this  course,  and  they  would 
stick  to  it. "  Delibei'ation  in  selecting  the  means  to 
be  employed,  and  resolution  as  immovable  as  ada- 
mant when  they  were  adopted,— these  have  distin- 
guished Mr.  Parnell's  policy  from  the  first  to  the 
last. 

AN  IRISH  ATHANASIUS. 

There  are  few  men  of  whom  the  English  would 
have  been  j^rouder  if  he  had  been  on  the  other  side. 
He  at  least  showed  his  ability  to  stand  alone.  Time 
and  again,  in  the  early  days,  when  Mr.  Biggar  and 
Major  O' Gorman  acted  as  tellers,  Mr.  Parnell  walked 
alone  into  the  lobby  against  a  House  raging  with 
impotent  indignation.  Athanasius  contra  niundum 
is  always  a  heroic  figure,  which,  however,  is  better 
appreciated  by  the  world  when  Athanasius  is  at  a 
little  distance.     When  the  fight  was  on  tliere  was 


no  one  so  unpopular.  Popular  or  unpopular,  it  did 
not  matter  to  Mr.  Parnell.  He  had  a  long  row  to 
hoe,  and  he  went  on  with  his  work,  "rain  or  shine." 

HOW  HE  LEARNED  THE  RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

This  devotion  to  his  end,  not  the  devotion  of  a 
fanatic,  who  is  sustained  by  the  glow  of  passionate 
enthusiasm,  but  the  practical,  business-like  deter- 
mination of  an  engineer  who  has  a  certain  amount 
of  tunneling  to  do,  was  one  great  secret  of  his 
power.  When  "Peter  the  Great  saw  his  semi -barba- 
rous Muscovites  driven  from  field  after  field  by  the 
Swedish  veterans,  he  rejoiced  and  took  courage ; 
"  for, "  said  he,  "  in  the  end  they  will  teach  us  the 
art  of  war."  There  is  a  saying  attributed  to  Mr. 
Parnell,  in  the  days  when  he  was  one  of  the  forlorn 
hope,  that  is  a  not  unworthy  parallel.  He  blundered 
often  when  he  entered  Parliament,  owing  to  his 
inacquaintance  with  the  forms  of  the  House.  "  How 
are  you  to  learn  the  rules  of  the  House?"  said  a 
young  and  impatient  follower.  "By  breaking 
them,"  was  the  laconic  but  sufficient  answer.  That 
is  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Parnell  learned  his  lesson. 
What  a  stormy  schooling  it  was  !  Every  one  now 
sees  what  a  position  Mr.  Parnell  attained  as  a  leader, 
but  it  was  not  attained  at  a  bound.  If  ever  there 
was  a  case  it  was  his  in  which — 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight; 

But  they,  when  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upwards  in  the  night. 

And  not  in  the  night  only,  but  far  onwards  into  the 
next  day.  Mr.  Parnell  was  indefatigable.  Mr.  Big- 
gar  and  he  were  the  great  Twin  Brethren  of  the 
Obstructionist  cause,  and  neither  spared  himself  in 
the  struggle. 

SLOW  AND  STEADY  WINS  THE  RACE. 

Mr.  Parnell  resembled  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr. 
Balfour  in  being  constitutionally  indisposed  to  very 
active  exertion;  "the  ingrained  laziness  of  his  dis- 
position," so  his  impatient  followers  called  it,  but 
there  are  times  when  slow  and  steady  wins  the  race. 
Although  broken  down  in  health  during  the  three 
years  preceding  the  O'Shea  revelations,  he  still  kept 
his  seat  in  the  saddle  as  firmly  as  ever,  both  in  the 
House  and  out  of  it.  His  will  there  was  none  to 
dispute.  His  authority  was  as  supreme  as  in  the 
old  days  when  he  only  got  rest  when  he  was  sent  to 
jail.  Kilmainham,  with  its  horribly  dai-k  dungeon 
walk,  was  not  exactly  the  best  sanatorium  for  a 
politician  knocked  up  by  the  incessant  labors  of  the 
Land  League,  but  it  was  better  than  nothing,  and 
in  other  ways  his  imprisonment  did  him  good.  Mr. 
Parnell,  in  his  relations  with  his  fellow-men,  was 
kind-hearted  and  sympathetic.  His  prison  experi- 
ences made  him  very  genial  with  all  who  had 
suffered  for  the  Irish  cause.  It  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  all  the  occupants  of  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench  could  not  be  passed  through  the  same  experi- 
ence. He  was  cautious,  and  never  did  he  say  a 
truer  word  tban  when  be  said  he  never  was  a  con- 
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spirator.  His  experience  of  Irish  conspirators  did 
not  tempt  him  to  risk  his  life  and  liberty  in  their 
1  lands. 

HIS  CHARACTERISTICS   AS  LEADER. 

As  a  leader  he  was  not  an  originator.  Mr.  Biggar 
invented  Obstruction  before  Mr.  Parnell  adopted  it. 
It  was  Rouayne  who  first  put  liim  up  to  the  idea  of 
making  the  Irish  force  a  power  in  English  politics. 
There  is  nothing  original  in  the  adoption  of  the 
method  of  the  importvmate  widow  in  Parliamentaiy 
politics.  But  while  Mr.  Parnell  initiated  nothing, 
he  bettered  all  liis  instructions  and  improved  upon 
all  his  masters.  Mr.  Parnell' s  character  was  often 
misunderstood,  even  by  those  who  stood  nearest  to 
him.  Nothing,  for  instance,  was  more  common 
tlian  to  hear  him  spoken  of  as  a  rigid  disciplinarian 
— a  kind  of  Irisli  Czar.  In  realit.v,  he  allowed  his 
followers  to  go  as  they  pleased  to  an  extent  tliat 
often  landed  him  in  considerable  difficulties.  It  is 
an  open  secret  that  the  Plan  of  Campaign  would 
never  have  been  proclaimed  if  Mr.  Parnell  had  had 
his  own  way.  His  constitutional  lethargy,  reen- 
forced  at  that  time  by  acute  illness,  enabled  his 
followers  to  force  his  hand.  In  Parliament  he 
effaced  himself  to  an  extent  that  few  realize.  But 
in  one  respect  only  was  the  popular  conception  well 
founded.  When  Mr.  Parnell  spoke  he  was  obeyed. 
But  he  spoke  very  seldom,  and  always  to  some  pur- 
pose. The  atmosphere  of  reserve  in  which  he 
shrouded  himself  was  natural  to  him.  He  was  an 
aristocrat,  born  and  bred,  and  would  have  found 
himself  nmch  more  at  home  in  the  House  of  Lords 
than  with  the  rough  and  rude  democracy. 

AN  ESSENTIALLY  CONSERVATIVE  FORCE. 

English  people  are  only  beginning  to  understand 
that  Mr.  Parnell  was,  during  his  power,  the  great 
conservative  force  in  Ireland.  He  was  a  landlord 
and  an  Englishman.  He  had  no  consuming  passion 
for  the  extirpation  of  landlordism.  It  was  no  doubt 
only  in  joke  that  he  told  Michael  Davitt  that  the 
first  necessitj'  for  maintaining  order  in  a  Home- 
ruled  Ireland  would  be  to  clap  him  (Davitt)  into 
jail.  But  the  joke  covered  a  truth.  Davitt  is  a 
Celt.  Landlordism  is  to  him  the  devil  incarnate. 
Mr.  Parnell  was  always  for  making  compromises 
with  the  evil  thing.  Davitt  was  hot  for  cutting  it 
up  root  and  branch.  Mr.  Davitt  was  the  Revolution. 
Mr.  Parnell  was  the  Counter-revolution   in  Ireland. 

HIS  SERVICES  TO  THE  EMPIRE. 

From  an  imperial  point  of  view,  Mr.  Parnell  has 
been  a  most  valuable  man  in  politics.  He  it  was 
who  foi'ced  federation  within  the  pale  of  practical 
l)olitics,  and  while  securing  the  adoption  of  Home 
Rule  by  the  Liberal  party,  went  distinctly  ahead  of 
the  Lib(>ral  leaders  in  liis  adhesion  to  the  principle 
of  a  federalized  empire.  Mr.  Rliodes,  who  is  prob- 
ably the  most    thoroughgoing   Imperialist    in    the 


English-speaking  world,  would  never  have  lavished 
on  the  Parnellite  cause  his  magnificent  donation  of 
£10,000  had  lie  not  seen  tliat  Home  Rule  vmder  Mr. 
Parnell  made  for  the  consolidation,  not  for  the  dis- 
integi-ation,  of  the  empire. 

THE  END  OF  HIS  CAREER. 
The  failure  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  by 
the  London  Times,  and  his  complete  vindication  at 
the  hands  of  the  special  tribunal  that  examined  into 
"  Pamellism  and  Crime, "  brought  his  career  to  its 
point  of  magnificent  climax.  The  terrible  eclipse  of 
that  career  came  soon  afterwards,  through  the  reve- 
lations made  in  the  O'Shea  divorce  trial.  All  else 
was  at  once  subordinated  to  the  gi'eat  question 
whether  the  alliance  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  Home  Rulers  would  be  preserved  by  the  dismis- 
sal of  Mr.  Parnell,  or  whether  after  four  years  of 
close  intimacj^  the  alliance  would  be  broken  up  by 
the  action  of  the  man  who  created  it.  Mr.  Parnell 
himself  displayed  throughout  this  crisis  the  supreme 
qualities  which  have  enabled  him  to  write  his  name 
indelibly  on  tlie  history  of  his  native  land.  The 
character  of  the  Irish  leader  had  been  tempei'ed  in 
the  furnace  of  obloquy  and  denunciation  for  many 
years,  and  in  the  present  crisis  he  displayed  his 
great  qualities  to  the  full. 

THE  "  DISCROWNED  KING  "   AT  BAY. 

Nothing  could  be  more  superb  tlian  the  disdain 
with  which  he  treated  both  his  followers  and  allies. 
It  was  magnificent,  although  it  was  not  politics. 
Even  those  whose  most  cherished  hopes  he  was 
doing  his  best  to  destroy  could  not  refrain  from 
according  him  the  tribute  of  their  admiration  as 
they  witnessed  him  at  bay,  ti'eating  with  lordly 
contempt  every  protest  and  every  appeal,  and  mak- 
ing the  Irish  members,  who  assembled  to  discuss  his 
conduct,  feel — as  one  of  them  said — "  as  if  it  were 
they  who  liad  committed  adultery  with  his  wife. " 
At  the  same  time,  the  unscrupulous  and  ruthless 
spirit  with  which  he,  in  his  political  life,  had 
gone  like  a  cannon-ball  direct  to  his  mark  was 
vitiated  by  the  same  fatal  element  that  had  ren- 
dered him  inapossible  as  the  Irish  leader.  Wlien  he 
felt  the  ground  slipping  beneath  his  feet,  and  the 
majority  of  his  supporters  in  favor  of  his  retirement, 
he  determined  upon  striking  a  blow  at  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, no  matter  at  what  cost  of  tlie  betrayal  of 
private  confidences.  His  manifesto  to  the  Irish 
people  was  a  document  wliich  revealed  in  every  line 
the  impress  of  a  strong  man  of  supreme  ability,  but 
of  the  strong  man  in  whom  the  truth  was  no  longer. 
Tlie  chieftain  of  the  Irish  clan  disdained,  when 
addressing  his  own  people,  to  say  even  a  word  of 
the  weakness  which  had  exposed  both  him  and  his 
cause  to  the  peril  of  imminent  catastrophe.  At 
length  death  has  come  to  relieve  him  from  a  situa- 
tion that  had  steadily  grown  more  hopeless.  He 
had  already  completed  his  life  work.  Tliere  was 
nothing  for  him  but  disappearance  from  the  scene. 


11.     BOULANGER— AN   EPISODE   IN   FRENCH   HISTORY. 


The  story  of  the  influence  of  women  upon  the  fate 
of  men  is  as  old  as  the  Siege  of  Troy.  The  leading 
case  is,  of  course,  that  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony. 

Ambracia's  gulf  behold,  where  once  was  lost 
A  world  for  woman — lovely,  harmless  thing ! 

But  perhaps  there  has  not  been  any  corresponding 
period  in  human  histoiy  in  which  so  many  careers 
have  been  sacrificed  through  women  as  within  the 
last  ten  years. 

"My  son,"  said  the  sage  of  Israel,  "give  not  thy 
strength  unto  women,  nor  thy  ways  to  that  which 
destroj'eth  kings."  A  startling  paper  might  be 
written  on  the  consequences  which  have  followed 
the  neglect  of  this  counsel  in  our  time  by  the  sov- 
ereigns and  statesmen  of  Europe.  The  beauty  of 
the  Princess  Dolgorouki,  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
the  Czar  Liberator,  darkened  with  shame  and  gloom 
the  closing  years  of  his  reign.  Skobeleff,  the  hero 
of  the  Russian  nation,  the  Bayard  sans  peur,  al- 
though, alas,  very  far  from  sans  reproche,  escaped 
death  on  the  fire-fringed  slopes  of  Plevna  only  to 
perish  in  the  midst  of  the  nameless  women  among 
whom  he  wasted  his  strength.  Gambetta,  another 
great  historic  figure — as  great  in  debate  as  Skobeleflf 
was  great  in  war — died  from  a  pistol-shot  fired  by 
his  mistress.  Count  Rudolph,  of  Austria,  sacrificed 
his  life  and  the  empire  of  the  Hapsburgs  for  law- 
less passion.  Don  Carlos,  it  is  said,  would  have 
been  at  this  moment  on  the  throne  of  Spain  if  his 
armies  had  not  been  halted  for  an  orgie  on  the  mor- 
row of  victory.  The  Servian  throne  would  never 
have  been  vacant  had  Milan  been  faithful  to  his 
beautiful  but  unfortunate  queen.  In  England  there 
is  to-day  the  standing  example  of  one  who,  high 
in  the  counsels  of  the  Liberal  party,  was  generally 
thought  to  be  the  heir  to  the  premiership  of  the 
empire.  His  political  career  was  blighted  by  the 
revelations  of  the  divorce  court.  The  case  of  Mr. 
Parnell  is  another  that  will  perhaps  go  into  histoiy 
as  the  most  conspicuous  of  all.  Not  least  sensational 
or  impressive  has  been  the  theatrically  ended  career 
of  General  Boulanger,  who  shot  himself  at  Brussels, 
on  the  grave  of  his  late  mistress,  Madame  Bonne- 
main,  on  September  30th. 

THE  WOMAN  IN  THK  CASE. 

The  cynic  who,  whenever  any  one  got  into  any 
trouble,  insisted  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
find  out  the  woman,  seldom  had  so  pat  an  example 
as  is  afforded  him  by  the  career  of  General  Boulan- 
ger. To  begin  with,  he  was  emphatically  the  child 
of  his  mother.  She  still  lives,  does  Madame  Bou- 
langer,' who  was  born  Miss  Griffiths,  and,  although 
now  eighty-six  years  of  age,  she  has  been  at  least 
until  very  lately  as  vigorous  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  She 
had  remained  queen  of  her  son's  household — dow- 
ager queen — the  idol  of  her  great  boy,  upon  whose 
domestic  irregularities    she  looked  with  a  lenient 


eye,  not  even  shrinking  from  lending  the  maternal 
countenance  to  the  establishment  at  St.  Brelade's 
Villa, — Madame  Bonnemain's  home  in  Jersey. 

But  his  mother  was  by  no  means  the  only  woman 
who  exercised  ascendancy  over  General  Boulanger. 
His  mother  moulded  his  character,  but  the  Duchess 
d'Uzes  made  him  a  possible  pretender,  and  Madame 
Bonnemain  presided  over  the  wreck  of  his  last 
chance  of  success.  These  three  ladies, — his  mother, 
the  Duchess  and  Madame  X. — seem  to  have  played 
the  role  of  the  Fates  in  the  weaving  of  the  general's 
destinies.  They  moulded  him,  they  tempted  him, 
they  unmade  him.  The  temptress  duchess,  with 
her  millions,  went  into  retreat  on  the  collapse  of 
Boulangism  ;  the  others  were  with  him  still,  and  the 
mother  and  the  mistress  might  have  been  seen  any 
day  driving  out  in  one  of  the  superb  and  elegant 
carriages  provided  by  the  wealth  which  enablsd  a 
cashiered  general,  with  a  maximum  allowance  of 
$2500  per  annum,  to  live  in  the  luxury  of  a  prince. 

A  DISAPPOINTING  EVOLUTION. 

General  Boulanger  was  complaisant.  He  had  the 
good  temper  of  a  man  who  has  a  good  digestion,  an 
equable  temperament,  and  an  easy  conscience.  The 
more  you  looked  at  the  man  the  more  you  marvelled 
how  ever  so  easy-going  a  man  of  pleasure  came  to 
be  a  menace  to  the  republic.  The  revelations  of  M. 
Mermeix  at  length  supplied,  no  doubt,  some  expla- 
nation of  the  mystery.  But  it  is  an  extraordinary 
story  this  of  the  way  in  which  the  rival  factions 
developed  General  Boulanger  into  a  pretender. 
Surely  there  was  seldom  so  difficult  a  task  imposed 
upon  the  political  conspirator  as  that  of  evolving 
out  of  this  political  nonentity  an  instrument  with 
which  to  threaten  the  existence  of  the  republic. 
When  a  queen-bee  dies  the  industrious  workers  at 
once  prepare  to  replace  her.  By  some  system  of 
nianipulation,  for  the  secret  of  which  mankind  sighs 
in  vain,  they  are  able  to  take  the  larva  which  would 
become  in  ordinary  course  a  worker  bee,  and  by 
subjecting:  it  to  certain  peculiar  treatment  they 
evolve  from  what  would  have  been  the  humble 
neuter  a  full-blown  queen.  The  process  by  which 
French  conspirators  evolved  General  Boulanger 
from  being  a  mere  general  into  the  head  of  the  Bou- 
langist  party  is  quite  as  extraordinary  as  anything 
that  is  done  in  the  hive.  But  it  was  not  so  success- 
ful. For  the  manipulators,  who  hoped  to  produce  a 
queen-bee,  failed.  The  individual  operated  upon 
seems  to  have  dreamed  of  becoming  a  wasp.  In  the 
end  he  turned  out  to  be  a  drone.  The  process  spoiled 
a  fair  soldier,  and  produced  an  indiflerent  political 
adventurer. 

THE    BOULANGIST  CONSPIRACY. 

It  would  never  have  had  a  chance  of  success  if  the 
French  had  not  been  just  a  little  bored  with  the 
republic,  which  at  that  moment  seemed  to  produce 
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nothing  but  jobs  and  taxes  and  worthless  wars, 
which  persecuted  the  Church  and  harried  the  nuns. 
When  Boulangisni  was  at  its  height,  France  seemed 
the  Madame  Bovaiy  of  Europe.  She  was  bored 
witli  lier  legitimate  spouse  and  entertained,  as  a 
distraction,  the  addresses  of  General  Boulanger  in 
default  of  any  more  eligible  Lothario.  But  he  was 
not  a  dashing  enough  suitor,  and  when  the  moment 
came  for  flinging  in  her  lot  with  him  she  recoiled, 
feeling  that  he  was,  after  all,  only  playing  Sir  Pan- 
darus  for  the  Comte  de  Paris.  There  was  much  more 
truth  in  that  than  could  have  been  proved  at  the 
time.  The  articles  of  M.  Mermeix  afterwards  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  Boulangism  was  to  all  intents 
and  jnirposes  a  conspiracy  against  the  republic, 
financed  by  Royalists,  and  managed  by  Covmt  Dil- 
lon in  the  interests  of  the  anti-Republicans,  while 
tlie  Republican  contingent,  Messrs.  Rochefort,  Na- 
quet,  and  the  rest,  were  mere  dupes  or  decoy-ducks 
for  the  Royalist  conspirators.  It  is  a  wonderful  ob- 
ject-lesson of  what  a  woman's  money  can  do  if  it  is 
boldly  used.  The  real  heroine  of  the  conspiracy  is 
the  Duchess  d'Uzes,  the  lady  who  supplied  the  Bou- 
langist  cause  with  3,000,000  francs.  That  lady,  it 
must  be  admitted,  had  at  least  a  good  show  for  her 
money.  She  was  a  Royalist,  the  first  peeress  of 
France ;  she  was  wealthy,  and  by  using  her  wealth 
lavishly,  she  did  not,  it  is  true,  overturn  the  repub- 
lic, but  she  succeeded  in  giving  it  the  worst  shake 
it  had  had  for  years.  As  there  are  plenty  of  wealthy 
women  who  will  take  to  politics,  if  only  as  a  dis- 
traction, the  results  achieved  by  the  Duchess  d'Uzes 
is  a  rather  formidable  addition  to  the  risks  of  the 
political  future  in  democratic  states. 

THE  DUCHESS  D'UZES. 

The  old  Castle  d'Uzes  rises  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  village  of  the  same  name,  in  a  country  pictur- 
esque in  its  wildness.  It  is  a  wealthy  house.  The 
Duchess  d'Uzes  possesses  an  immense  fortune,  made 
in  champagne  of  the  celebrated  brand  "Veuve 
Cliquot. "  The  duchess  is  a  woman  of  very  simple 
habits,  extremely  charitable  and  very  good.  She  be- 
longs to  the  house  of  Mortemart,  and  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  Comte  de  Chevigne.  Left  a  widow 
when  thirty  years  of  age,  the  duchess  has  not  the 
reputation  of  an  intellect  commensurate  to  the  vast- 
ness  of  her  ambitions.  She  had  lived  in  retirement 
until  the  time  of  the  Boulangist  revelations,  de- 
voting herself  entirely  to  the  education  of  her  chil- 
dren. Slie  is  a  woman  of  great  activity,  her  time 
being  taken  up  with  good  works,  sport,  agriculture 
society,  without  ever  appearing  to  be  hurried.  The 
duchess  gives  no  thought  to  other  than  her  daily 
task — that  of  making  people  happy.  She  is  blessed 
in  garrets  and  loved  in  salons.  Her  cliildren  enter 
upon  life  by  the  smooth  road  opened  up  to  them  by 
their  mother's  gentle  influence.  Slie  is  very  simple 
in  her  dress  and  ways,  with  no  affectations;  her 
mannere,  which  are  frank  and  cordial,  even  to  the 
extent  of  being  a  litth'  ma.sculine,  are  hose  of  a 
woman  to  whom  the  vanity  of   her  sex    is   foreign. 


She  has  splendid  diamonds,  which  she  invariably 
wears  with  a  l^lack  dress  high  to  tlie  throat,  and 
thinks  less  of  her  toilette  than  her  maid.  She  dis 
plays,  however,  gi-eat  taste  in  the  aiTangement  of 
her  home ;  and  her  work,  the  hotel  which  she  has 
restored  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  is  a  mai-vel  of 
beauty. 

BEHIND    THE  SCENES. 

We  read  the  stories  from  behind  the  scenes  of  Bou- 
langism with  a  continually  increasing  sense  of  un- 
speakable disgust  and  of  ever-deepening  pity  for 
France.  A  majority  of  Frenchmen,  it  is  tiue,  at 
the  last  moment,  when  their  Boulevard  hero  had  re- 
fused to  risk  his  freedom  in  the  attempt  to  deprive 
France  of  her  liberties,  rallied  to  the  side  of  M. 
Constans,  who  showed  that  he  would  stand  no  non- 
sense ;  but  before  his  double  flight  it  was  an  open 
question  with  many  close  observers  whether,  after 
all,  France  was  not  to  be  thrown  at  the  feet  of  this 
crew  of  conspirators,  to  be  handled  by  them  with  the 
rude  violence  and  indecent  familiarity  with  which 
Napoleon  dealt  with  her  after  the  coup  d'etat. 
And  the  more  revolting  the  revelation  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  Boulangist  conspiracy,  the  more  dishon- 
orable and  dishonoring  does  the  episode  appear  to 
the  fair  fame  of  France.  A  gi'eat  nation  that  once 
led  the  van  of  civilization  should  not  a  second  time 
have  allowed  herself  to  be  within  the  grasp  of  a 
gang  of  sharpers  and  bullies,  with  professions  as 
false  as  dicers'  oaths,  and  with  absolutelj'  no  ideal 
but  that  of  self-aggrandizement  by  the  aid  of  uni- 
versal fraud. 

We  lay  down  the  elaboi'ate  and  vehement  little 
pamphlets  which  were  issued  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sand dvu-ing  the  elections,  demonstrating  with  every 
form  of  indignant  asseveration  and  plausible  argu- 
ment that  Boulangism  was  the  true  Republicanism, 
and  that  tlie  election  of  General  Boulanger  was  the 
only  way  to  save  the  republic  ;  and  turning  to  the 
articles  of  M.  Mermeix,  we  learn  that  the  money 
which  kept  Boulangism  on  its  feet,  which  supported 
its  candidates  and  circulated  its  pamphlets,  was  sub- 
scribed on  the  express  understanding  that  he  would 
overturn  the  republic  and  bring  in  the  monarchy. 
Never  since  M.  Gambetta  left  Paris  in  a  balloon, 
"  ballasted  with  lies, "  as  Carl5de  remarked,  to  encour- 
age the  provinces  to  prolong  a  hopeless  struggle 
against  the  advancing  Germans,  has  lying  been  so 
deliberately  employed  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  in 
political  warfare. 

M.   DfcROULfeDE    AND    THE    COMTE    DE    MUN. 

The  whole  thing  reads  like  a  narrative  of  a  game 
of  sharpers  in  a  thieves'  kitchen.  And  who  were 
those  who  made  France  appear  as  the  thieves'  kitch- 
en of  Europe?  In  this  universal  dupery  two  honest 
men  alone  stand  out  among  the  crew  of  intiiguers. 
One  is  M.  Paul  Deroulede.  the  soldier-poet  of  the 
republic,  whose  passion  against  the  Germans  blinds 
him  to  all  other  considerations  of  political  ethics. 
On  M.  Deroulede  lies  a  grave  responsibility.  He 
was  the  one  man   of   Einopean  fame  who  supported 
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General  Boiilanger.  It  was  liis  known  integrity, 
his  liigh  idealism,  and  his  devotion  to  his  country 
which  blinded  many  to  the  wofiil  shortcomings  of 
his  chief.  It  is  true  tliat  M.  Deroulede,  months  he- 
fore  the  elections,  had  the  courage,  in  a  very  remark- 
able interview  published  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  to 
intimate  that  Boulangisin  was  in  great  danger  of 
becoming  an  Orleanist  conspiracy  :  but  even  then 
he  did  not  cut  connection  with  General  Boulanger. 
He  stood  as  a  Boulangist  candidate,  and  sat  in  the 
Chamber  as  a  Boulangist  deputy.  He  was  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  at  General  Boulanger 's  funeral  in 
Brussels  the  other  day.  The  other  personage,  who 
is  visible  through  the  mephitic  mist  raised  by  the 
Mermeix  memoranda,  is  the  Comte  de  Mun.  That 
son  of  the  Crusaders  and  sword  of  tie  Catholic 
Church  is  not  the  kind  of  man  whom  we  should 
have  expected  to  discover  in  the  coulisses  of  Bou- 
langism.  How  far  this  chivalrous  Royalist  was  party 
to  the  continued  fraud  practised  upon  the  nation 
does  not  appear.  That  he  sliould  even  have  toiiched 
the  pitch  with  one  of  his  fingers  is  a  matter  of  keen 
regret  to  those  who  know  and  admire  that  charac- 
ter, so  sympatlietic,  so  lofty,  and  so  heroic. 

BOULANGISM  A  BIRTH  OP  DESPAIR. 
The  secret  of  the  whole  matter  is,  no  doubt,  that 
the  opposition  was  in  despair.  There  w-as  such  pro- 
found dissatisfaction  with  the  government  of  the 
republic  that  many  good  men  believed  it  was  bet- 
ter even  to  support  General  Boulanger  than  to  allow 
things  to  go  on  as  they  had  been  going.  Any  stick 
is  good  enough  to  beat  a  dog  with  was  the  maxim 
which  secured  General  Boulanger  most  of  his  respect- 
able supporters.  But  to  what  a  sad  and  deplorable 
pass  must  the  once  noble  and  chivalrous  France  have 
been  reduced  when  the  only  stick  with  which  her 
government  can  be  belabored  is  such  a  rotten  cab- 
bage-stalk as  Boulangism — that  party  which  had  not 
only  one  lie  but  three  in  its  right  hand,  and  which 
covered  a  Royalist  conspiracy  by  the  most  blatant 
professions  of  devotion  to  the  republic. 

THE  COMTE  DE  PARIS. 

Adversity  makes  strange  bed- fellows.  But  since 
the  leopard  and  the  monkey  roosted  upon  tlie 
branches  of  a  tree  in  flood- time  was  there  ever  a 
stranger  alliance  than  that  which  united  the  Comte 
de  Paris  with  M.  Rochefort,  and  both  with  M.  De- 
roulede? The  Comte  de  Paris,  although  the  infamy 
of  the  conspiracy  was  fully  exposed,  was  not  ashamed. 
On  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  America  he  wrote  a 
letter  in  which  he  posed  as  the  finally  impenitent. 
He  had  done  what  he  had  done,  and  he  was  not 
sorry  for  it ;  only  the  less  said  about  it  the  better. 
But  he  added  :  "Proscribed  and  exiled,  I  used  against 
the  rei)ublic  the  weapons  wliich  it  placed  in  my 
liands. "  Has,  then,  an  exiled  proscript  the  right  to 
use  any  weapon  that  lies  with  his  reach?  If  so,  the 
comte's  note  excu.ses  tlie  dynamite  which  shat- 
tered to  death  the  late  Czar.  Tlie  Nihilists  also  used 
such  weaj)ons  as  autocracy  left  within  tlieir  reach. 
From  the  point  of  view  of   the  moralist,  the  assas- 


sination  plots  whicli    the    Russian  Nihilists  direct 
against    the  Czar  have   elements  of    much   nobler  • 
ethics  than  any  that  can  be  discovered  in  this  sor- 
did conspiracy  to  stifle  the  French  republic. 

NEMESIS  ! 
Tlie  republic,  however,  was  avenged.  Boulang- 
ism recoiled  like  a  boomerang  upon  the  Orleanists. 
It  is  tlie  monarchy  which  it  stifled,  not  the  repub- 
lic. As  we  read  Les  Coulisses,  and  listen  to  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  intriguers,  a  strange  feeling  comes 
over  us  that  we  have  read  all  this  before.  It  all 
seems  so  strangely  familiar.  We  think  a  little,  and 
in  a  inoment  we  see  where  we  are.  We  are  witness- 
ing a  rehearsal  of  the  Napoleonic  eotip  d'etat.  This 
great  crime,  which  dyed  the  record  of  the  Bona- 
partes  with  a  stain  so  deep  as  to  l>e  visible  even  on 
their  blood-bedraggled  ermine,  it  was  calmh^  pro- 
posed to  repeat  in  the  interest  of  the  monarchy. 
The  crew  that  urged  on  the  Man  of  December  were 
standing  once  more  round  General  Boulanger — a 
kind  of  vampire  gang  forbidden  for  their  sins  to 
rest  in  the  grave,  and  doomed  anew  to  tiy  to  drain 
the  life-blood  of  their  country.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Comte  de  Paris  ever  directly  wished  Gen- 
eral Bovilanger  to  make  a  coup  d'etat.  But  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  upon  the  general  in  favor  of 
violently  overturning  the  existing  constitution  was 
very  strong.  M.  Naquet,  the  clever  little  hunchback 
Jew  who  passed  the  Divorce  law,  boasts  that  he, 
Republican  though  he  was  by  profession,  urged  Gen- 
eral Boulanger  to  seize  the  government  when  he  was 
elected  deputy  for  Paris.  The  Royalists  prevented 
it,  not  because  they  objected  to  it  on  principle,  but 
because  they  feared  if  the  "brav'  general"  had  es- 
tablished himself  in  supreme  powder  he  might  have 
objected  to  consider  liimself  the  General  Monk  of  a 
new  Charles  II. 

M.   MERMEIX'S  REVELATIONS. 

The  story  of  Boulangism  behind  the  scenes  was 
told  at  great  length  by  M.  Mermeix  in  the  columns 
of  the  Figaro.  It  was  a  most  unedifying  chronicle. 
M.  Mermeix,  a  young  deputy  of  very  curious  ante- 
cedents, who  had  attached  himself  for  a  time  to  the 
Boulangist  party,  deemed  it  consistent  with  the  role 
of  a  disillusionized  dupe  to  expose  before  the  gaze 
of  the  whole  world  all  the  skeletons  in  the  Boulan- 
gist cupboard. 

APOSTLE  NAQUET  SUGGESTS  A  COUP  D'ETAT. 

That  which  first  startled  the  public  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  France  about  these  nnsavory  revelations 
was  the  confirmation  by  M.  Naquet  of  what  seemed 
the  most  incredible  part  of  the  disclosures,  viz.,  that 
General  Boulanger's  supporters,  M.  Naquet  himself 
being  among  the  chief,  had  urged  him,  immedi- 
ately after  his  election  by  Paris,  to  march  upon  the 
Elysee  and  possess  liimself  of  the  supreme  executive 
power.  M.  Naquet  is  a  Republican,  a  senator,  and 
a  legislator  kno\\-n  to  fame  as  the  author  of  the 
French  Divorce  law.  Yet  Naquet,  apostlo  of  lib- 
erty as  aforesaid,  lias  not  hesitated  to  declare  that 
he  strongly  urged  General  Boulanger,  on  the  strength 
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of  his  return  as  deputy  for  Paris,  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  mob  and  seize  supreme  power 
by  the  summary  process  of  turning  President  Gve\j 
into  the  street. 

THE  "BRAVE  GENERAL"  REFUSES. 

Naquet '  s  advice  was  not  taken .  General  Boulanger 
refused  to  play  the  bold  game,  and  from  that  time, 
say  his  reproachful  adherents,  his  star  began  to 
wane.  General  Boulanger's  own  account  of  the 
matter  is  very  simple.  He  saw,  knowing  somewhat 
both  of  the  history  of  the  coup  d'etat  and  of  the 
obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  sudden  seiz- 
ure of  the  executive  power,  that  the  proposal  to 
march  on  the  Elysee  was  the  suggestion  of  a  mad- 
man, and  he  refused  to  move.  According  to  other 
authorities,  his  inaction  was  not  due  either  to  his 
own  perspicacity  or  to  his  scruples,  but  to  the  fact 
that  the  Royalist  Committee  decided  that  such  a 
step  would  be  objectionable.  General  Boulanger, 
once  established  in  supreme  power,  might  not  be 
disposed  to  dismount  in  order  to  establish  the  Conite 
de  Paris  in  his  place.  Therefore  they  thought  it 
better  to  wait  until  the  general  election,  when  they 
hoped  to  be  better  able  to  treat  with  General  Bou- 
langer. When  the  general  election  came,  it  was  not 
with  General  Boulanger,  but  with  with  M.  Constans, 
that  they  had  to  do.  But  whatever  the  exact  truth 
may  be  as  to  why  this  preciovis  plan  miscarried,  the 
important  fact  for  us  is  that  it  was  seriously  enter- 
tained by  men  who  believed  themselves  to  be  Re- 
publicans. It  is  a  reminder  that  France  is  much 
more  like  a  Spanish- American  republic  than  the 
law-abiding  republic  of  the  United  States.  In  a 
country  where  the  winning  of  a  by-election  seems 
to  Republican  senators  sufficient  justification  for  an 
attempt  to  seize  the  executive  power  by  a  march  on 
the  Elysee  anything  may  happen. 

GENERAL  BOULANGER. 

The  significance  of  Bovilangism  depended  little  or 
nothing  on  the  character  of  General  Boulanger.  It 
was  his  fate  to  distinguish  himself  sufficiently  above 
the  dead  level  of  mediocrity  which  prevails  in 
France,  and,  as  a  penalty  for  this  distinction,  he 
was  at  once  exploited  by  the  various  intriguers  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  regime.  Person- 
ally he  deserved  a  better  fate.  It  is  a  dire  penalty 
for  a  soldier  who  had,  on  the  whole,  deserved  well  of 
his  country,  and  for  an  administrator  who  stands  in 
the  first  rank  of  all  those  who  have  been  intrusted 
of  late  years  with  the  armies  of  France,  to  be 
gibbeted  for  all  time  along  with  creatures  who  make 
the  name  of  Boulangism  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all 
honest  men. 

General  Boulanger  was  not  a  saint.  Austerity 
had  never  been  attractive  in  his  eyes,  and  from  his 
early  youth  he  had  lived  as  men  of  easy  morals  live 
in  all  countries.  Nor  did  he  find  the  camp  a  school 
of  virtue.  After  he  attained  distinction  he  walked 
in  the  ways  of  Solomon,  and,  like  his  great  pi'oto 
type,  discovered  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  that  all 
is  vanity.     If  the  whole   truth  were  told,  after  the 


fashion  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Gramont,  our 
moralists  w^ould  be  supplied  with  a  text-book  of 
scandal  that  would  hardly  conduce  to  edification, 
although  it  might  do  something  to  arouse  many 
good  people  from  the  fool's  paradise  in  which  they 
are  living.  These  things,  however,  can  but  be  al- 
luded to  in  passing.  The  one  notorious  and  palpable 
rock  upon  which  Boulangism  was  wrecked  is  visible 
to  all  men — Madame  X.  being  but  one  of  an  indefi- 
nite series.  Those  Avho  seek  for  the  cause  of  the 
general  collapse  will  do  well  to  regard  the  X.  as  an 
algebraic  symbol — or  a  noun  of  multitude  signifying 
many.  Again  and  again,  at  the  crisis  of  his  for- 
tunes. General  Boulanger  was  dallying  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  matron  when  he  should  have  been  fore- 
most in  council,  and  his  followers  loudly  com- 
plained that  but  for  Madame  X.  all  might  have  gone 
well. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  even  if  Madame  X.  and 
all  her  lethal  sisterhood  had  been  drummed  out  of 
the  camp  the  elements  of  success  were  not  in  Bou- 
langism. Boulangism  was  a  thing  with  the  Gen- 
eral's figure-head,  which  moved  fitfully  towards  a 
certain  goal  on  two  legs — one  republican,  the  other 
monarchical.  The  moment  that  goal  was  reached 
the  legs  would  have  insisted  upon  starting  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Then  General  Boulanger's  fall 
was  inevitable.  It  is  all  very  well  to  ride  two 
horses  when  they  ai'e  working  side  by  side ;  but  not 
even  the  champion  rider  of  the  Hippodrome  can 
ride  two  horses  galloping  in  opposite  directions. 

GOOD-BY  TO  GENERAL  BOULANGER. 

Before  he  unhappily  became  the  prey  of  the  in- 
triguers who  ruined  him.  General  Boulanger  had 
deserved  well  of  his  country.  His  military  career, 
if  not  brilliant,  was  highly  respectable.  He  had 
shed  his  blood  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  he  had 
risen  to  high  command,  and  he  became  Minister  of 
War.  No  amount  of  obloquy  subsequently  incurred 
can  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  best 
Ministers  of  War  which  the  republic  has  possessed. 
He  was  diligent,  punctual,  intelligept,  and,  above 
all,  he  was  honestly  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the 
common  soldier.  He  did  moi'e  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  conscripts  than  all  his  predecessors,  and  that 
assuredly  should  be  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness. He  was  too  easy-going,  too  much  swayed  by 
the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  to  be  a  formidable  in- 
triguer or  dangerous  conspirator.  He  honestly 
seems  to  have  believed  that  France  was  about  to  in- 
stall him  in  supreme  power,  if  not  for  sheer  love  of 
his  beautiful  eyes,  then  from  sheer  disgust  at  the 
fish-like  optics  of  the  old  Opportunists'  gang.  After 
the  elections  for  the  Nord  and  for  Paris,  such  a  mis- 
take was  not  unnatural.  General  Boulanger  saw 
two  great  typical  constituencies,  the  greatest  in  all 
France,  fall  at  his  feet  almost  without  being  wooed. 
What  wonder  that  he  should  think  all  France  was 
about  to  follow.  He  had  no  fortune,  but  when  he 
raised  his  hand  millions  rained  down  upon  him  as 
from  the  skies.  Men  who  differed  upon  almost  every 
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otlier  topic,  agreed  to  support  him  as  the  iudispen- 
sable  leader  of  Opposition,  the  destined  savior  of 
France.  There  was  a  certain  patriotic  idealism 
about  some  of  the  support  which  he  secured,  and 
many  of  the  electors  who  voted  for  him  did  so  as  a 
protest  against  corruption  in  high  places.  What 
irony  to  protest  against  Wilsonism  by  supporting 
Boulaugism,  as  if  one  were  to  infect  himself  with 
typhus  to  get  rid  of  a  sore  throat ! 

The  conclusion  soon  came.  When  General  Bou- 
langer  left  France  he  lost  his  only  chance.  But  it 
was  such  a  poor  chance  that  it  was  not  worth  risk- 
ing liberty  to  retain  it.  At  the  best  he  would  only 
have  readied  tlie  inevitable  parting -place  where, 
whether  he  turned  to  the  right  or  the  left,  he  would 
find  a  pistol  at  his  temples.  So  he  chose  the  safer 
part,  and  shaking  off  the  dust  of  his  feet  against  his 
native  coimtry,  he  sought  shelter  beneath  the  Brit- 
ish flag.     Here  he  remained,  and  seemed  likely  long 


to  remain.  He  lived  in  ease  with  Madame  de  Bonne- 
main,  apparentl}"^  reconciled  to  his  fate.  The  smart 
military  air  which  had  distinguished  him  was  giving 
place  to  the  comfortable,  respectable  rotundity  oi 
the  retired  tradesman,  and  the  "brav'  general,"  who 
on  his  prancing  black  charger  had  for  a  short  time 
been  the  incarnation  of  French  militarism,  was  now 
finally  settling  down  into  well-cushioned  oblivion 
in  the  well-appointed  villa  of  Madame  Bonnemain 
at  St.  Brelade's  Bay,  Jersey. 

,  Alas  for  his  dreams  that  this  ill-earned  and  igno- 
ble comfort  should  be  permanent !  Last  summer 
Madame  Bonnemain  died,  and  the  general  at  one 
stroke  lost  his  most  devoted  friend,  his  adopted 
home,  and  his  means  of  easy  livelihood.  The  ghost 
of  his  blighted  career  began  to  haunt  him.  The 
newspapers  have  told  of  his  last  weeks,  spent  in 
close  proximity  to  the  grave  of  his  departed  friend, 
and  of  his  own  theatrical  end. 


HI.     BALMACEDA— THE   CHILIAN    LIBERAL. 


JOSk  MANUEL  BALMACEDA. 


"I  acted  all  during  the  past  eight  months  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  I  was  right. 

"  My  heart  all  through  this  trouble  has  been  with 
Chili. 

"I  sought  to  rescue  my  country  from  foreign 
domination. 

"I  strove  to  make  her  the  first  republic  in 
America. " 

How  strange  the  sound  of  these,  the  last  words  of 
the  fallen  Balmaceda,  to  one  who  has  viewed  the 
recent  Chilian  conflict  only  through  the  columns 
of  the  press ;  and  yet  how  directly  in  accord  is  their 
sentiment  with  the  policy  and  actions  of  the  man 
during  his  whole  life  down  until  the  struggle. 

Jose  Manuel  Balmaceda  was  not  a  political  up- 
start. His  accession  to  power  was  gradual.  He 
came  of  an  ancient  Chilian  family.  Scarcely  fifty- 
two  years  of  age  when,  on  the  19th  of  September, 
1891,  lie  ended  his  stormy  career,  he  had  seen  over 
thirty  years  of  active  political  life.  Indeed,  he 
plunged  into  politics  almost  immediately  on  com- 
pleting his  academic  studies  at  the  Seminario 
Concilias,  Santiago,  where  his  parents  had  sent  him 
to  be  educated  for  the  priesthood. 

HIS  EARLY  CAREER. 

The  times  favored  the  young  politician.  A  small 
but  growing  minority  of  the  people,  composed 
especially  of  the  young  blood  of  Chili,  had  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  Constitution  of  1830.  Balma- 
ceda joined  the  jiarty  of  reform,  and  in  a  short  time 
through  his  elocjuence  became  their  leader.  In  1868 
he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Chilian  Congress,  and 
was  returned  for  four  successive  terms.  In  the 
Chamber  of  Dejjuties  he  was  the  recognized  leader 
of  tlie  Liberal  party,  as  the  reform  party  was  now 
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called.  The  line  between  the  two  great  parties  in 
Cliili,  the  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives,  is  clearly- 
drawn.  Each  is  exactly  what  its  name  imiilies.  The 
Liberals  are  the  progressive  party.  They  advocate  the 
nou- interference  of  the  Church  in  political  affairs; 
tlie  abolition  of  ecclesiastical  privileges  ;  the  exten- 
sion of  popular  education ;  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country  through  the  construction 
of  public  works,  and  the  free  consideration  of  all 
matters  by  the  state.  The  Conservatives,  on  the 
other  hand,  hold  to  the  old  customs  and  traditions 
of  the  past.  They  oppose  in  general  all  the  Liberal 
measures  specified  above,  and  each  in  particular. 
They  would  give  the  Church  supreme  authority  in 
matters  political  as  well  as  in  matters  ecclesiastical ; 
would  abolish  the  liublic  schools,  and  refuse  all  pub- 
lic assistance  to  reform  methods.  The  Liberal  party 
is  composed  of  the  young  men  of  the  country,  the 
college  and  university  gradviates  and  the  business 
and  laboring  classes  ;  the  Conservatives,  of  the  clergy, 
the  greater  part  of  the  professional  classes,  and  the 
leading  territorial  families. 

LEADER  OF  THE   LIBERALS. 

Balmaceda  was  the  champion  of  Liberalism  and 
the  foe  of  Conservatism.  He  represented  the  pro- 
gressive nineteenth-century  spirit  in  Chili — in  a 
word,  democracy  as  against  aristocracy  and  cleri- 
calism. In  1874  he  first  began  to  advocate  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  which  afterwards 
was  accomplished  under  his  presidency.  During 
his  fifteen  years'  service  as  dej^uty  no  measure  of 
reform  was  introduced  into  the  chamber  which 
either  was  not  inspired  by  him  or  which  did  not 
command  his  support.  He  became  the  idol  of  the 
people,  and  even  his  bitterest  political  enemies  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  his  great  force  of  char- 
acter and  strength  of  mind,  and  to  respect  his 
resolute  will. 

The  Liberal  party  under  the  leadership  of  Bal 
maceda  grew  rapidly  ;  but  not  until  after  the  close 
of  the  Peruvian  war  did  it  gain  sufficient  strength 
to  wrest  the  administration  from  the  hands  of  the 
Conservative  oligarchy,  where  it  had  practically 
remained  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 
The  war  against  Peru  in  1880,  by  uniting  the  polit- 
ical factions  of  Chili  against  a  common  foe,  strength- 
ened the  feeling  of  nationality  among  the  people. 

HIS   SERVICES   TO   CHILI. 

With  the  spread  of  the  new  ideas  of  national 
ambition  the  Liberals  prevailed  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  in  1883  their  leader  Balmaceda  became 
MiuLster  of  the  Interior,  and  two  years  later  Prime 
Minister.  "While  holding  this  latter  office,  true  to 
his  principles,  he  introduced  various  liberal 
measures  in  Chili,  the  Civil  Marriage  law  being 
prominent  among  these.  As  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  under  President  Santa  Maria,  in  1885,  he 
greatly  strengthened  the  commercial  position  of 
Chili  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  peojjle 
were  not  in  doubt  as  to  who  was  the  moving  spirit 
in  Santa  Maria's  administration,  and  in   1886  they 


elected  Balmaceda  as  Maria's  successor.  Under 
him.  Chili  moved  forward  during  the  succeeding 
three  years  with  bold  strides.  Sectarianism  was 
abolished  in  the  schools,  and  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  was  definitely  accomplished. 
Schoolhouses  were  erected  in  parts  of  the  country 
wheie  they  had  never  been  known  before,  and  the 
normal-school  system  was  introduced.  Millions  of 
dollars  were  appropriated  towards  the  construction 
of  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  and  the  improve- 
ment of  harbors.  State  roads  were  projected  in  the 
year  1888  alone  to  the  estimated  cost  of  $16,200,000. 
In  the  same  year  the  gigantic  work  of  connecting 
Lake  Vichuquen  with  the  ocean  was  begun.  The 
leader  of  tlie  Liberals  was  now  in  power,  and  the 
country  i^rospered.  In  no  previous  period  of  like 
duration  had  the  social  and  economic  interests  of 
Chili  been  so  greatly  advanced.  Then  at  least  the 
people  did  not  doubt  that  the  heart  of  Balmaceda 
was  with  his  country. 

As  regards  Balmaceda 's  services  to  Chili  up  to  this 
stage  of  his  political  career  the  testimony  of  both 
liberals  and  Conservatives  agree.  From  the  fourth 
year  of  his  presidency  the  accounts  are  conflicting. 

Whether  Balmaceda,  himself  ineligible  for  re- 
election, now  took  advantage  of  the  almost  un- 
limited powers  lodged  with  the  President  to  name 
his  successor  and  thus  perpetuate  his  influence  in 
the  administration  of  affairs,  or  whether  he  was 
driven  to  the  exercise  of  extreme  constitutional 
powers  by  the  action  of  the  Congressionalists,  much 
is  to  be  said  on  either  side.  The  truth  will  not  be 
known  until  the  prejudice  and  feeling  aroused  by 
the  struggle  have  passed  away  and  facts  alone  are 
made  the  basis  of  judgment.  Something  more  than 
mere  empty  charges  are  needed  to  convince  one  that 
the  downfall  of  Balmaceda  was  due  solely  to  change 
in  his  own  character  from  motives  of  high  jiatriot- 
ism  to  selfish,  mercenary  and  unscrupulous  ambition. 
It  has  not  been  clearly  shown  as  yet  that,  previous  to 
January  1,  1891,  when  martial  law  was  declared  in 
Chili,  Balmaceda  exceeded  his  constitutional  limita- 
tions. The  Chilian  constitution  places  with  the 
President  almost  absolute  power  as  compared  with 
that  vested  in  the  chief  executive  of  tlie  United 
States.  Article  71  of  the  constitution  confides  in 
him  "the  administration  and  government  of  the 
state, "  and  extends  his  authority  "  to  everything  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  preservation  of  public  order  at 
home  and  the  security  of  the  republic  abroad,  the 
observing  and  exacting  observation  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws. "  In  this  clause  is  implied  the 
right  of  the  President  to  appoint  his  own  ministers 
without  the  consent  or  sanction  of  either  body  of 
congress,  which  power  the  Conservatives  had  recog- 
nized and  never  considered  excessive  so  long  as  they 
themselves  controlled  the  administration.  Balma- 
ceda undertook,  it  would  seem,  to  retain  a  ministry 
in  the  face  of  a  Conservative  opposition  who,  through 
a  defection  in  the  liberal  ranks,  had  secured  a  ma- 
jority in  the  lower  house.  The  struggle  during  the 
early  months  was  purely  a  constitutional  one.     Old 
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party  lines  were  destroj'ed  and  the  figlit  narrowed 
down  to  one  between  tlie  executive  on  tlie  one  hand 
and  the  h>gislature  on  the  other.  Then  came  the 
struggle  in  earnest,  in  wJiichBalmaceda's  following 
deserted  him  and  the  Congressional ists  came  off 
victorious. 

He  may  have  been  wrong  in  the  later  course   he 
pursued ;  but  considered  in  the  light  of  his  past  ser- 


vices in  Chili,  the  last  words  of  the  fallen  leader 
have  in  them  something  of  the  breath  of  sincerity. 
In  personal  appearance  Balmaceda  was  above  the 
average  height,  of  slim  figure  and  graceful  bearing. 
He  was  generous  in  disposition  and  broad-minded, 
with  a  degree  of  forbearance  and  urbanity  which, 
it  is  said,  made  him  remarkable  even  among  his 
own  urbane  people. 


MELVILLE   OF   MARQUESAS. 

BY  ARTHUR  STEDMAN. 
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THE  LATE  HERMAN  MELVILLE. 

The  last  call  has  sounded  of  late  for  so  many  of 
our  most  noted  genenition  of  authors,  that  the  death 
of  Herman  Melviile  came  as  a  surprise  to  tlie  pub- 
lic at  large,  cIiieHy  because  it  revealed  the  fact  that 
such  a  man  had  lived  so  long.  This,  also,  in  the 
case  of  a  writer  whose  works  forty  years  ago  were 
as  much  a  matter  of  comment  as  are  the  books  of 
Rudyard  Ki])liiig  to-day.  Wlien  "Omoo"  appearpd 
in  1847,  Blackicood' a  Magazine,  saw  fit  to  say  :  "Tlie 
volume  was  laid  before  us  and  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  in  the  entertaining  society  of  Marquesan 
Melville,  the  plux^nix  of  modern  voyagers,  sprung,  it 
would  seem,  from  the  mingled  ashes  of  Captain 
Cook    and    Robin   Crusoe."     This    was    the    final 


pasan  of  a  chorus  of  praise  that  already  had  lasted 
a  year  in  the  case  of  Melville's  first  book,  "Typee. " 
To  the  local  literary  colony,  however,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Melville  in  New  York  was  a  well- 
known  fact ;  and  his  reserved  manner  of  life  was 
also  known  and  respected.  At  different  times 
efforts  were  made  to  draw  him  from  his  seclusion, 
but  they  could  not  continue  indefinitelj'.  Doubt- 
less many  of  our  younger  writers  for  the  press  had 
never  lieard  of  him.  The  meagre  notices  of  hia 
death  would  indicate  as  much.  The  reasons  for 
this  and  the  details  of  his  life  and  work  offer  a 
tempting  field  for  discussion. 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES. 

The  son  of  a  New  York  merchant,  and  born  in 
that  city  on  August  1,  1819,  he  was  compelled  by 
his  father's  early  death  to  seek  his  own  fortune. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  publication  of 
Dana's  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,"  in  1840,  influ- 
enced him  to  follow  the  sea  as  a  vocation,  and  to 
ship  for  Liverpool  as  cabin  boy  the  following  year. 
Returning,  he  devoted  some  time  to  school-teaching. 
His  records  show  that  he  received  for  this  work  a 
salary  of  "six  dollars  a  quarter  and  board."  The 
most  eventful  period  of  his  life  began  on  January 
1,  1841,  when  he  sailed  from  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
in  the  whaler  Acushnet,  bound  for  the  Pacific 
sperm-fishery.  After  a  four  months'  residence 
among  the  Nukuheva  cannibals,  and  various  expe- 
riences in  the  Society  and  Hawaiiaj'  groups,  as 
related  in  "Typee"  and  "Omoo,"  he  joined  the  crew 
of  the  frigate  United  States,  and  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  in  the  autumn  of  1844.  Thereafter  he 
was  to  travel  only  in  the  conventional  way. 

His  life  in  New  York  and  at  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
followed.  He  lived  at  Pittsfield.  where  he  enjoj'ed 
a  close  accpiaintance  with  Hawthorne,  from  1850  to 
1863.  The  remaining  years  were  passed  in  the 
metropolis.  From  1866  to  1885  lie  performed  the 
duties  of  a  district  officer  of  tlie  New  York  custom 
house,  preferring  them  to  indoor  clerical  work.  It 
was  in  connection  with  this  position  that  he  first  met 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  the  poet,  from  whom  some 
interesting  reminiscences  of  the  dead  romancer  may 
be  expected. 

Melville's   success  as  a  Avriter  was   imdoubtedlv 
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continuous  and  constantly  increasing  up  to  the  pub- 
lication of  "Moby  Dick"  in  1851.  "Redburu"  and 
"Mardi"  appeared  in  1848-49,  the  former  founded 
on  his  experiences  during  the  voyage  to  Liverpool, 
the  latter  a  combination  of  the  real  and  the  fantas- 
tical which  received  adverse  criticism  in  some 
quarters.  "White- Jacket"  (1850),  based  on  his  life 
aboard  a  man-of-war,  is  one  of  his  two  most  con- 
sistent books,  the  other  being  "  Typee. "  With  "  Moby 
Dick"  lie  was  to  reach  the  topmost  notch  of  his 
fame.  "  Pierre,  or  the  Ambiguities  (1852) , "  was  the 
signal  for  an  outburst  of  protest  against  "meta- 
physical and  morbid  meditations"  which  already 
had  made  themselves  apparent  in  "Mardi"  and 
"Moby  Dick."  Some  of  the  short  stories  in  "Piazza 
Tales"  (1856).  one  in  Harper's  Monthly  entitled 
"  Cock -a- Doodle -Doo,"  which  Henry  M.  Alden,  the 
editor  of  that  magazine,  considers  about  the  best 
short  story  he  ever  read,  and  a  few  notable  poems 
comprise  the  remainder  of  Melville's  important 
literary  product.  "Israel  Potter"  (1855)  and  "The 
Confidence  Man"  (1857)  do  not  seem  to  require  criti- 
cism. 

This  author's  power  in  describing  and  investing 
with  romance  experiences  and  scenes  actually  par- 
ticipated in  and  witnessed  by  himself,  and  his  fail- 
ure of  success  as  an  inventor  of  chai'acters  and  situa- 
tions, were  early  pointed  out  by  his  critics.  More 
recently  H.  A.  Salt  has  drawn  the  same  distinction 
very  carefully  in  an  illuminating  article  contrib- 
uted to  the  Scottish  Art  Review.  He  divides  Mel- 
ville's books  into  those  which  are  chiefly  autobio- 
graphical and  those  which  may  be  considei'ed  as 
fantasies.  Of  the  former  are  "Typee,"  "Omoo," 
"Redburn,"  and  "White- Jacket."  Of  the  latter  are 
"Mardi,"  "Pierre,"  and  "Moby  Dick."  But  "Moby 
Dick,  or  the  White  Whale, "  containing,  as  it  does, 
so  large  a  proportion  of  truthful  description  of  the 
whaler's  life,  stands  ratlier  in  a  class  by  itself. 
The  earlier  critics  agree  with  Clark  Russell  in  plac- 
ing it  at  the  very  head  of  Melville's  books.  No 
more  striking  contrast  of  the  latter's  different  meth- 
ods of  work  can  be  found  than  that  afforded  between 
the  chapter  entitled  "  Stubb  Kills  a  Whale, "  and  the 
lurid  closing  chapter. 

■•An  editorial  writer  of  the  New  York  Times  has 
been  the  first  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
pioneer  in  South  Sea  romance  and  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  considerably  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  disadvan- 
tage. Altiiough  his  sketches  have  grown  less  mor- 
tally dull  of  late,  the  Scottish  author's  hope  of 
success  appears  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  direction  where 
Melville  failed — the  creations  of  his  own  fertile 
brain.  Tlien,  too,  a  seeker  after  romance  in  the 
Pacific  must  adopt  (it  would  almost  seem)  the 
method  of  Melville  himself,  or  of  Pierre  Loti,  or  of 
Lafcadio  Hearn. 

Melville's  most  artistic  work  is  to  be  found  in 
"Typee,"  the  first  blossom  of  his  youthful  genius. 
This  idyl,  which  set  all  the  world  to  talking, 
undoubted!}^  will  liold  a  permanent  position  in  Am- 
erican literature,  and  most  people  will  wish  to  read 


its  sequel,  "Omoo."  The  character  of  "Fayaway" 
and,  no  less,  William  S.  Mayo's  "Kaloolah, "  the 
enchanting  dreams  of  many  a  youthful  heart,  will 
retain  their  charm ;  and  this  in  spite  of  endless 
variations  by  modern  explorers  in  the  same  domain. 
A  faint  type  of  both  characters  may  be  found  in  the 
Surinam  "Yarico"  of  Captain  John  Gabriel  Sted- 
man,  whose  "Narrative  of  a  Five  Years'  Expedi- 
tion" appeared  in  1796.  As  for  "Moby  Dick"  and 
"White- Jacket, "  they  should  be  read  wherever  men 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  until  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  so  strong  in  the  English-speaking  race, 
abandons  its  sway  over  the  hearts  of  human  beings. 
"Typee"  and  "Omoo"  have  been  from  the  first  of 
much  value  to  outgoing  missionaries  for  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  them  concerning  the  Pacific 
islanders.  A  reference  to  "Typee"  as  "Melville's 
Marquesan  Islands,"  under  which  title  the  book 
first  appeared  in  England,  was  given  in  tlie  Popular 
Science  Monthly  as  recently  as  two  weeks  before  the 
author's  death,  and  shows  the  ethnological  value  of 
the  work. 

MELVILLE'S   POETRY. 

The  events  of  the  Civil  War  gave  a  strong  lyrical 
movement  to  Melville's  pen,  which  had  rested  for 
nearly  ten  j^ears  when  the  volume  of  "  Battle-Pieces 
and  Aspects  of  the  War"  appeared  in  1866.  Most 
of  these  poems  originated,  according  to  the  author, 
"  in  an  impulse  imparted  by  the  fall  of  Richmond, " 
but  they  have  as  subjects  all  the  chief  incidents  of 
the  struggle.  The  best  of  them  are  "The  Stone 
Fleet,"  "In  the  Prison  Pen,"  "The  College  Colonel," 
"  The  March  to  the  Sea, "  "  Running  the  Batteries, " 
and  "Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek."  Some  of  these  had 
a  wide  circulation  in  the  press,  and  were  preserved 
in  various  anthologies.  Mr.  Stoddard  has  called 
"Sheridan"  the  "second  best  cavalry  poem  in  the 
English  language,  the  fii'st  being  Browning's  'How 
They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix. '" 
There  are  in  this  poem  lines  as  lofty  in  sentiment 
and  expression  as  Bryant,  or  the  author  of  "  Lines 
on  a  Bust  of  Dante,"  or  Mr.  Stoddard  himself  could 
have  written.  In  the  two  privately  printed  vol- 
umes, "John  Marr  and  Other  Sailors"  (1888)  and 
"Timoleon"  (1891),  are  several  fine  lyrics,  the  best 
of  them  being  his  last  poem,  "The  Return  of  the 
Sire  de  Nesle. "  "  Clarel,  a  Poem  and  Pilgrimage  in 
the  Holy  Land"  (1876),  is  a  long  mystical  poem 
requiring,  as  some  one  has  said,  a  dictionary,  a 
cyclopsedia,  and  a  copy  of  the  Bible  for  its  eluci- 
dation. 

A  DISASTROUS  YEAR. 

The  year  1853  was  one  of  ill  omen  to  Melville. 
He  had  removed  to  Pittsfield  in  1850  in  the  flush  of 
his  youthful  fame,  and  while  "shaping  out  the 
gigantic  conception  of  his  'White  Whale, '"  as  Haw- 
thorne expressed  it.  The  book  came  out  and  he 
enjoyed  to  the  full  tlie  enhanced  reiiutation  it 
brought  him,  although  six  years  of  the  most  engross- 
ing literary  work  had  somewhat  injured  his  consti- 
tution.    He  did  not,  however,  take  warning  fi-om 
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"Mardi, "  but  allowed  himself  to  plunge  more  deeplj- 
into  the  sea  of  pliilosophy  and  fantasy.  "Pierre" 
appeared,  and  after  it  a  long  series  of  hostile  criti- 
cisms ending  with  a  severe,  though  impartial,  arti- 
cle by  Fitz-James  O'Brien  in  Putnam's  Monthly. 
Close  upon  this  came  the  great  Harper  fire,  which 
destroyed  the  whole  stock  of  his  books,  publislied 
for  the  most  part  on  tlie  half  profit  x)lan,  and  kept 
them  out  of  print  at  a  most  important  time.  The 
plates  were  not  injured,  but  in  the  case  of  all  the 
works  the  printing  and  binding  of  new  editions 
had  to  be  done  over  again. 

I  do  not  know  a  better  example  of  the  sagacity 
with  which  the  literary  departments  of  our  great 
publishing  houses  were  managed,  even  a  generation 
ago,  than  is  presented  by  Melville's  case.  This 
sagacity  is  indeed  necessary  to  their  large  incomes. 
With  the  exception  of  "Typee,"  which  was  pur- 
chased from  another  house,  the  American  firm 
brought  out  all  the  works  up  to  "Pierre"  on  a  half 
profit  system  ;  but  for  "  Pierre"  they  offered  a  much 
more  conventional  arrangement,  and  for  his  other 
books,  except  "Battle  Pieces,"  Melville  had  to  seek 
new  publishers.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  con- 
nection with  their  action,  that  Melville  was  at  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation  in  1852.  The  wisdom  of 
the  firm's  attitude  was  abundantly  proved. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  tliese  later  books  Melville 
suffered  the  "authors'  complaint"  of  having  the 
plates  bought  in  and  a  new  edition  issued  without 
authority  or  compensation.  Mr.  Whitman  also  has 
gone  through  a  similar  experience.  The  novel  feat- 
ure of  the  Melville  affair  is  that  tlie  volume  was 
issued  as  a  new  book  with  a  different  title.  Both 
gentlemen  made  use  of  the  law  to  redress  their 
grievances.  Mr.  Melville's  brother  Allan  was  a  New 
York  lawyer,  and  up  to  his  death  in  1873  managed 
the  former's  affairs  wntli  ability,  the  author  taking 
little  interest  in  business  details  except  scrupulously 
to  pay  all  debts. 

The  pirating  of  American  books  in  England 
reached  its  worst  form  about  1851,  and  "Moby  Dick" 
(brought  out  by  Bentley  in  that  year,  as  "The 
Whale, "  in  three  handsome  volumes)  was  the  last  of 
Melville's  works  to  be  made  a  featui-e  of  by  English 
publishers.  Probably  this  was  a  good  thing  for  his 
rei)utation  in  that  country.  Meanwliile  the  Euglisli 
rights  in  "Tj'pee"  and  "Omoo"  had  been  bought 
outright  by  a  London  publisher  for  small  sums,  and 
were  held  by  him  until  Melville's  death,  so  that 
soon  all  income  from  "oversea"  was  ended. 
SELF -ELECTED   RETIREMENT. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  his  i-eputation  suffered 
much  fi'om  his  writing  himself  down.     This  was 


the  chief  of  the  adverse  influences  already  men 
tioned.  Other  factors  were  his  growing  inclination 
for  a  secluded  life,  and  a  marked  avoidance  of  any 
action  on  liis  part  toward  keei)ing  himself  before 
the  public.  These  were  heavy  obstacles  for  any 
publislier ;  but  I  fancy  that  if  Melville  had  been  a 
Boston  autlior,  even  these  would  not  have  proved 
insurmountable.  Our  New  York  firms  do  not  thor- 
oughly understand  the  gentle  art  of  nourishing  rep- 
utations. 

In  England  Clark  Russell  has  for  many  years,  in 
most  gracious  ways,  kept  Melville's  name  constantly 
before  the  public.  I  have  referred,  in  another 
sketch,  to  Robert  Buchanan's  fainous  expedition  in 
New  York,  when  he  "sought  everjwhere  for  this 
Triton" — except  in  the  City  Directory— and  to  the 
same  writer's  Academy  statement  that  Melville 

"Sits  all  forgotten  or  ignored, 
While  haberdashers  are  adored.  " 

Although  to  those  in  whose  homes  the  romances  of 
Melville  and  the  chantings  of  Whitman  have  been 
household  words  with  three  generations — although, 
to  such,  the  melodramatic  prancings  of  latter-day 
enthusiasts  are  somewhat  tedious,  yet  there  was 
reason  as  well  as  rhyme  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  pasqui- 
nade. 

Even  now  we  may  well  forego  at  intervals  the 
works  of  our  brilliant  deniers  of  romance  and  icono- 
clasts of  genius — to  follow  through  storm  and  stress 
the  hardy  Nimrods  of  the  deep — or  to  float  in 
aboriginal  canoes  over  island  lakes,  wafted  by 
breezes  which  swell  the  outspread  draperies  of 
olive-hued  and  brown-haired  damsels  of  the  South- 
ern Seas. 

THE    RETURN    OF   THE   SIRE    DE    NESLE. 

A.D.  16—. 

[Herman  Melville's  last  poem.] 
My  towers  at  last !    These  roviugs  end, 
Their  thirst  is  slaked  in  larger  dearth ; 
The  yearning  infinite  recoils, 

For  terrible  is  earth. 

» 
Kaf  thrusts  his  snouted  crags  through  fog; 
Araxes  swells  beyond  his  span, 
And  knowledge  poured  by  pilgrimage 

Overflows  the  banks  of  man. 

But  thou,  my  stay,  thy  lasting  love, 
One  lonely  good,  let  this  but  be  1 
Weary  to  view  the  wide  world's  swarm, 
But  blest  to  fold  but  thee. 
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FRANCE,  RUSSIA,  AND  THE  DARDANELLES. 

A  German  View  of  the  Question. 

In  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  October  "A  Former  Am- 
bassador "  writes  on  the  question  as  follows : — 

"  More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  greatest  Oppor- 
tunist of  this  century  foresaw  the  danger  of  a  Franco- 
Russian  alliance,  and  he  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  gviard  tlie  newly  created  German  Empire  against 
it.  The  geographical  position  of  Germany  between 
two  powerful  neighbors,  eager  for  conquest,  and 
above  all  things  passionate,  made  such  German  diplo- 
macy a  duty  of  conscience.  The  danger  was  in- 
creased by  the  feelings  of  revenge  awakened,  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West  alike,  by  tlie  successes  of  the 
German  arms.  Russia  could  not  forgive  Prussia  for 
having  abandoned  the  policy  of  being  a  vassal  to 
the  Czar,  and  France  could  not  forget  that  Germany 
alone,  without  allies,  had  proved  herself  strong 
enough  to  thwart  the  long -wished  for  revenge  for 
Waterloo.  But  now  that  the  spirit  which  disturbed 
Prince  Bismarck's  nights  has  at  last  appeared  before 
all  eyes  at  Cronstadt,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Moscow, 
as  well  as  Paris  and  Vichy,  the  question  arises 
whether  it  is  only  a  spirit  or  a  rude  reality. 

"  If  we  first  fix  our  eyes  on  Russia,  how  it  has 
shown  itself  to  the  world  since  the  accession  of 
Alexander  III.,  we  ai'e  struck  by  a  curious  antithe- 
sis. No  ruler  of  the  great  empire  has  shown  him- 
self so  peacefully  disposed  as  the  present  Czar,  and 
yet  that  does  not  prevent  the  army  concealing  ele- 
ments which  render  peace  uncertain.  Slavophils, 
Panslavists,  or  by  whatever  name  the  war-jmrty 
call  themselves,  preach,  or  at  least  desire,  war  and 
the  further  extension  of  the  empire.  Alexander  III. 
is  reckoned  an  honorable  man,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  in  critical  moments  he  could  energetically 
oppose  the  national  aspirations. 

"The  double  tendency  of  Russia's  foreign  policy 
explains  lier  home  policy  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
fanatic  Pobedonostzeff  has  taken  the  power  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  former  pupil,  the  Czar,  and  the 
Czar  has  been  persuaded  that  Liberal  reforms  had 
made  his  father  a  victim  to  tlie  Nihilists,  and  that 
only  by  an  absolute  ruler  could  Russia  be  governed. 
And  as  against  cholera,  Russia  must  be  hermetically 
sealed  against  Eui'opean  influences.  But,  in  fact. 
Nihilism,  suppressed  by  the  police,  only  makes  more 
headway  among  the  masses,  and  attacks  the  officers 
of  both  army  and  navy.  No  day  sure  of  his  life, 
the  Czar  leads  the  most  pitiable  existence  among  all 
these  contradictor}'  opinions. 

"  Every  emergency  is  prepared  for,  or  it  is  believed 
to  be  prepared  for.  The  provinces  on  the  west  fron- 
tier are  covered  with  masses  of  troops  and  costly 
fortifications,  but  the  army  is  insuinciently  armed. 
Only  in  1893  will  the  new  guns  have  been  supplied 
to  the  whole  army.  As  to  the  war  ability  of  the 
Russians  opinions  differ ,  in  any  case  there  is  a  de- 


ficiency of  generals  and  officers  trained  in  modem 
tactics,  but  so  far  as  numbers  go  tlie  next  war  will 
see  a  development  hitherto  unknown,  and  any  un- 
der-estimate  of  this  opponent  cannot  be  too  much 
warned  against. 

"And  how  is  it  in  France?  All  parties  are  flat- 
tered because  the  Czar  heard  the  Marseillaise  on  board 
the  Marengo. 

"  France  has  again  become  capable  of  joining  an 
Alliance.  Still,  she  has  been  utilizing  her  years 
of  peace  to  reorganize  her  fleet,  in  numbers  at 
least,  and  her  army  is  supplied  with  the  best 
guns  of  modern  times.  However,  so  long  as  Ger- 
many, strong  and  united,  is  in  a  position  to  offer 
peace  there  is  every  hope  that  peace  will  be  pre- 
served. 

"  What  are  the  objects  which  an  alliance  between 
France  and  Russia  promises  ?  France  will  reconquer 
Alsace-Lorraine  and,  if  possible,  realize  the  old 
dream  of  a  Rhine  frontier. 

"  A  French  historian,  Albert  Vandal,  searched  lately 
the  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris  archives  in  order  to  get 
a  clear  picture  of  the  negotiations  which  occupied 
both  cabinets  before  the  interview  at  Erfurt.  The 
chimera  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance  was  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  world,  and  Napoleon  had  sent 
his  messenger  to  amuse  the  Russians  with  negotia- 
tions, which  from  the  beginning  promised  no  suc- 
cess. With  incredible  naivete  Alexander  I.  demands 
the  possession  of  Constantinople,  but  Napoleon  has 
his  doubts  about  this  price  for  Russian  friendship, 
for,  small  as  Talleyrand  considered  his  political  in- 
sight to  be,  he  recognized  that  by  giving  the  Dar- 
danelles to  Russia,  the  dominion  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  European  peninsula  must  in  time  also 
fall  to  her.  The  meeting  at  Erfurt,  therefore,  re- 
mained a  farce,  and  the  Franco-Russian  alliance 
ended  in  sinoke  at  Moscow. 

"To-day,  too,  a  few  voices  in  France  have  raised 
warnings  to  the  French  against  the  policy  of  paying  a 
price  for  Russian  friendship,  which  Napoleon  thought 
too  high.  Unfortunately,  however,  public  opin- 
ion has  been  entirely  misled  by  Prince  Bismarck's 
optimism.  We  seriously  believe  that  the  solution  of 
the  Eastern  Question  will  not  touch  German  inter- 
ests, but  we  may  be  sadly  mistaken.  It  is  long  since 
Russian  generals  have  declared  that  for  Russia  the 
way  to  Constantinople  is  through  Vienna  alone  ;  in 
other  words,  the  destruction  of  Austrian  power  is 
the  preliminary,  without  which  Russia  can  never 
take  permanent  possession  of  Constantinople.  But 
apart  from  the  consequences  of  such  a  seizure,  is  the 
humiliation  of  Austria  a  German  interest?  Is  it  all 
one  to  Germany  whether  Russia  or  a  foreign  power 
rules  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  empire?  We 
know  well  that  the  late  Chancellor  consoled  himself 
with  the  idea  that  Russia  would  bleed  to  death  over 
the  conquest  of  Turkey.    That  is  a  possibility,  but  in 
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no  wise  a  certaintj'.  At  all  events  the  experiment 
would  carry  with  it  dangers,  the  overthrow  of  which, 
at  the  right  time,  must  be  the  sacred  duty  of  every 
friend  of  tlie  Fatherland.  If  the  French  are  struck 
blind,  that  is  no  reason  wliy  the  Germans  should 
allow  themselves  to  be  dazzled  by  Eussian  pretences 
of  peace.  What  Russia  wants  is  clear — the  domin- 
ion of  Asia  and  Europe — and  if  the  French  will  help 
her  to  attain  that  end  it  is  their  affair,  but  they  will 
soon  find  out  that  they  have  paid  too  dear  for  Rus- 
sian friendship. " 

WHY    RUSSIANS    LOVE    FRANCE. 
Because  they  dislike  Germans. 

In  reading  the  description  of  the  Russian  people 
which  is  given  in  an  anonymous  article,  by  an  evi- 
dently Russian  writer,  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Nouvelle  Revue  for  September,  one  realizes  the  half- 
eastern  nature  of  the  Slavonic  empire.  The  fatal- 
istic, good-humored,  superstitious  race,  capable  of 
great  enthusiasm  and  gross  degradation,  indifferent 
to  politics,  yet  ready,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  Holy 
Russia,  despising  civilization  yet  sublimely  assured 
that  their  destiny  as  a  people  is  to  lead  it,  half 
cynical  with  it  all,  and  individually  more  ready  to 
pardon  a  crime  than  to  terminate  a  personal  antip- 
athy, do  not  strike  the  mind  as  European.  The 
fickleness  of  the  Tartar  lias  been  wedded  to  the  charm 
of  the  Oriental.  Together  these  make  something 
which  may  be,  indeed,  as  is  often  predicted,  the 
dominant  race  of  the  future,  but  is  certainly  not  at 
present  on  the  same  level  of  development  as  the 
other  peoples  of  the  Western  world. 

The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  explain  the  profound 
antipathy  for  Germany  and  the  sympathy  with 
France,  which  exists,  he  says,  in  the  very  marrow 
of  the  Russian  people  quite  independently  of  politics. 
In  order  to  do  it  he  has  had  first  to  describe  the 
Russians  themselves,  and  one  of  the  first  facts  which 
he  makes  clear  is  that  they  have  no  politics ;  with 
their  organization  both  of  government  and  of  the 
press  it  is  practically  impossible  that  they  should. 
Obedience  is  the  only  public  virtue.  Discussion  is 
worse  than  a  vice  ;  it  is  a  folly.  It  gives  something 
of  the  sensation  of  a  dream  to  read  a  perfectly  well- 
written  article  in  a  civilized  language,  in  which 
such  a  basis  of  national  life  is  taken  for  granted  as 
natural  and  right  and  proper,  and  perhaps  the  writer 
explains  more  unconsciously  between  the  lines  than 
he  does  by  what  he  actually  intends  to  say.  The 
outcome  of  the  whole  is  that  when  one  seeks  the 
reason  why  Russia  loves  France  and  hates  Germany, 
it  amounts  to  a  reiterated  statement  that  France, 
with  whom  England  has  fought,  is  beloved,  and 
Germany,  Avho  has  done  England  no  harm,  is  de- 
tested. The  moujik  has  forgotten  the  French  war, 
the  aristocrat  regards  it  as  the  result  of  a  mere  mis- 
understanding between*  the  two  emperors.  As  for 
Sebastopol,  the  defeat  which  Russia  suffered  was  no 
less  glorious  than  the  victory  of  the  allies  and  "the 
memory   of  Sebastopol   is  the  common  and    indis- 


soluble possession  of  both  armies. "  It  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  ground  of  an  invincible,  sym- 
pathetic affection  entertained  by  the  Russian  people 
for  the  French  peoj)le.  It  is  not  an  affair  of  govern- 
ments, or  parties,  or  political  interests,  but  goes 
deeper,  and  is  of  more  significance  than  anj'  of 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  toward  Germany  there 
is  an  e(]ually  widespread  and  deeply  rooted  antip- 
athy. AVords  fail,  the  writer  declares,  to  convey 
any  just  impression  of  the  hatred  which  is  enter- 
tained by  the  whole  Russian  people  for  everything 
that  is  German.  It  is  not  confined  to  one  class,  but 
permeates  the  entire  nation.  No  one  in  Europe  can 
conceive  the  force  of  it,  and  even  war  with  Ger- 
many would,  he  assures  us,  be  something  terrible 
for  its  pitiless  atrocity.  Hence,  as  it  comes  to  be 
gradually  realized  in  unpolitical  Russia  that  France 
and  Germany  are  enemies  to  one  another,  the  im- 
pulse toward  France  will  be  strengthened  by  all  the 
force  which  lies  in  the  saying  that  "  the  enemies  of 
our  enemies  are  our  friends. " 


WHY    ITALIANS    HATE    FRANCE. 
Because  of  Tunis  and  the  Pope. 

An  anonymous  correspondent,  dating  from  Carls- 
bad, contributes  to  Rassegna  Nazionale  a  short,  lucid 
paper  on  the  present  unfriendly  relations  between 
Italy  and  France  : — 

"For  eleven  years,"  he  writes,  "the  two  Latin 
powers  are  no  longer  friends,  but  eye  each  other 
suspiciously,  and  occasionally  attack  one  another. 
For  eleven  years  France  has  done  her  utmost,  both 
openly  and  secretly,  to  prevent  the  political  growth, 
the  colonial  expansion,  and  the  economic  welfare 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  her  reconciliation  with  the  Pope  ; 
Italy,  on  her  side,  by  allying  herself  with  Germany, 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  France,  has  rendered  more 
arduous,  if  not  quite  impossible,  the  re  conquest  of 
her  lost  provinces,  and  of  her  military  prestige. " 

There  are  two  causes,  one  permanent,  the  other 
temf)orary,  for  this  want  of  amity.  France  does 
not  wish  for  any  rivals  on  the  Mediterranean,  she 
wishes  for  undisputed  control  in  that  direction ; 
Italy  also  strives  after  the  supreme  authority,  and 
if  that  is  unattainable  for  the  present,  she  at  least 
does  her  utmost  to  prevent  France  from  obtaining 
more  power  and  influence.  Not  to  do  so  would  be 
simple  suicide.  This  is  the  permanent  cause  of  the 
disagreement,  not  to  use  a  stronger  word,  between 
the  two  nations.  France  aspired  after  war,  and  be- 
lieves herself  prepared  for  it ,  Italy  requires  peace, 
and  is  resolved  on  maintaining  it ;  that  is  the  tem- 
porary cause  of  the  disagreement. 

F'rauce  has  been  accustomed  for  over  two  centuries 
to  regard  herself  as  sui)reme  in  the  Rlediterranean. 
She  is  powerless  against  English  authority,  and  re- 
stricts lierself  to  diplomatic  notes  protesting  against 
the  indefinite  occupation  of  Egypt,  but  against  Italy 
she  is  always  ready  to  act.  Her  conquest  of  Tunis 
was  undertaken  at  tlie  direct  instigation  of  Bismarck, 
who  had  previously  made  a  similar  ollVr  to  Carioli, 
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then  Italian  premier.  Carioli  declined,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  French  susceptibilities  ;  but  France, 
in  her  eagerness  to  increase  lier  Mediterranean  pres- 
tige, was  even  ready  to  retard  the  day  of  her  pos- 
sible re-acquisition  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  perma- 
nently alienating  the  friendship  of  Italy  and  exciting 
the  suspicions  of  England.  Tliis  was  exactly  what 
Bismarck  desii'ed.  "  The  Triple  Alliance  was  the 
immediate  and  natural  consequence  of  the  conquest 
of  Tunis.  France  thereby  lierself  forced  Italy  into 
the  arms  of  the  central  powers.  Carioli,  for  once 
far-sighted,  was  quite  riglit  in  foreseeing  that  Tunis 
liad  divided  the  two  nations  for  a  lengthened 
Ijeriod. " 

The  writer  in  the  Rassegna  joins  issue  with  Crispi, 
who  stated  in  his  recent  Contemporary  Review 
article  that  the  only  question  at  present  separating 
France  and  Italy  is  the  Papal  Question.  He  main- 
tains, on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  only  one  way 
to  re-establish  peace  and  harmony  between  the  two 
nations.  "Let  France  no  longer  oppose  the  due 
growth  of  the  Italian  power  and  influence  in  the 
Mediten-aneau  ;  let  her  renounce  her  own  right  of 
supremacy,  to  which  Italy  can  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  give  .her  consent ;  let  her  cease  to 
persecute  the  Italian  element  in  Tunis,  let  her  give 
up  the  attempt  to  transform  her  protectorate  into 
annexation,  and,  finally,  let  her  give  solid  guar- 
antees not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  so  as  to 
permit,  at  least,  a  partial  reduction  in  the  standing 
armies  of  the  continent. "  But  to  obtain  from  France 
either  the  one  concession  or  the  other  is  so  difficult, 
that  the  task  may  well  be  regarded  as  hopeless. 


IF  ENGLAND  WERE  AT  WAR  WITH  FRANCE. 
Views  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Shaw  Lefevre. 

Mr.  Lefevre,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  October, 
discusses  the  naval  policy  of  France,  past  and  future. 
The  article  is  lucid,  readable,  and  optimistic. 

ENGLAND'S  SEVEN  WARS  WITH  FRANCE. 

He  bases  his  reassuring  sketch  upon  the  following 
seven  wars  : 

1.  War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg 1688-1697 

2.  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 1702-1713 

3.  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 1740-1748 

4.  The  Seven  Years'  War 1756-1763 

5.  War  of  the  American  Independence. . .  .1778-1783 

6.  War  of  the  French  Revolution 1793-1801 

7.  Tlie  Napoleonic  War 1803-1815 

He  hardly,  however,  takes  into  account  the  full 
significance  of  the  fact,  to  which  he  calls  attention, 
as  to  the  enormous  differences  between  the  wars  of 
last  century  and  those  of  our  own  time.  In  all  the 
old  wars  the  French  had  the  best  of  it  at  the  com- 
mencement ;  it  was  not  until  the  British  had  got 
their  second  round  that  they  were  able  to  knock 
France  out  of  time. 

ENGLAND'S  SUCCESS  ONLY  AT  THE  SECOND  ROUND. 

The  French  ships  were  better  built  than  the  Eng- 
lish, and  often  at  the  beginning  of  the  Avar  also 
more  numerous  than  theirs.     It  usuallv  needed  two 


or  three  years  for  the  weeding  out  of  incompetents 
and  the  building  of  fresh  ships  before  England  could 
assert  that  naval  supremacy  which  slie  has  come  to 
regard  as  her  birthright. 

"  Tlie  battle  of  Cape  Barfleur,  in  1692,  was  fought 
four  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The 
battle  in  Quiberon  Bay,  when  Hawke  defeated  and 
dispersed  the  French  fleet,  in  1759,  took  place  three 
years  after  tlie  war  began.  The  victory  of  R<xluey 
over  De  Grasse  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1781,  did  not 
occur  till  three  years  after  the  declaration  of  war ; 
that  of  Lord  Howe  off  Ushant  was  fifteen  months  ; 
and  that  of  Nelson  at  the  Nile,  in  1798,  was  five 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  f)f  the 
French  Revolution  ;  and  the  crowning  victory  of 
Trafalgar,  in  1805,  was  not  till  two  years  after  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803. " 

THE  FIGHTING  AXIOMS   OF  THE  TWO   FLEETS. 

Some  of  the  facts  which  ]Mr.  Lefevre  brings  out  are 
veiy  interesting ;  among  others,  take  the  striking 
conti'ast  between  the  axioms  upon  which  the  French 
and  English  navies  based  their  operations.  The 
French  officers  Avere  ordered  never  to  engage  the 
English  unless  they  possessed  a  distinct  superiority 
of  force. 

"  Even  Napoleon  gave  specific  instrvictions  to  Ad- 
miral Villeneuve,  on  entering  on  the  campaign 
v^'hich  ended  in  Trafalgar,  that  he  was  not  to  engage 
a  British  fleet  unless  he  found  liimself  in  a  su])eri- 
ority  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line  to  twenty-three  of 
the  enemy. " 

The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  were  court- 
martialed,  if  they  did  not  force  an  engagement  if 
they  had  anything  like  an  equality  of  force. 

"  Officers  who  did  not  force  an  engagement  with 
equal  forces  of  the  French,  or  even  with  superior 
forces,  were  severely  blamed  by  public  opinion,  and 
at  its  instance  were  tried  by  court-martial  like 
Admiral  Keppel,  were  cashiered  like  Admiral 
Matthews,  or  were  shot  like  Admiral  Byng.  One 
of  the  strongest  cases  of  this  kind  was  that  of  Sir 
Robert  Calder,  who  was  tried  by  court-martial  and 
severely  reprimanded  for  not  having  done  his  best 
to  renew  an  engagement  with  Admiral  Villeneuve 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  when  he 
had  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  under  his  command,  com- 
pared with  twenty  French  and  Spanish  vessels." 

Mr.  Lefevre  loftily  pooh-poohs  the  idea  that  France, 
with  any  alliance,  could  make  a  formidable  antag- 
onist to  England  ;  as  long  as  Britons  hold  G  ibraltar 
and  have  three  ships  to  the  Frenchman's  two,  they 
may  snap  their  fingers  at  anything  which  France  or 
her  allies  may  do. 

HOW  ENGLAND  WOULD  FIGHT  FRANCE. 

Should  France,  however,  be  of  a  different  mind, 
here  is  Mr.  Lefevre's  plan  of  campaign.  He  would 
reinforce  the  Mediterranean  fleet  until  it  was 
stronger  than  the  French  fleet  stationed  at  Toulon, 
and  would  station  it  at  Gibraltar,  from  whence  it 
could  pounce  down  upon  the  French  ships  if  they 
ventured  to  move  either  upon  Malta  or  Egypt.     The 
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French  fleet  at  Brest  would  be  watched  by  two 
British  fleets,  each  as  strong  as  the  French  fleet  in 
Brest.  One  of  these  shoidd  lie  at  Sijitliead.  and  the 
other  cruise  between  Cape  Usliant  and  Scilly.  By 
those  means  the  French  would  either  stay  in  port  and 
surrender  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  without  a  single 
blow,  or  they  would  come  out  and  be  smashed. 

WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN  TO   HER. 

Wliichever  alternative  they  adopted,  Mr.  Lefevre 
complacentl}^  tells  us — 

•'  It  would  only  then  be  a  question  how  soon  France 
would  lose  all  its  possessions  beyond  its  own  shores. 
In  such  a  war  the  French  interests  in  Newfoundland 
would  be  quickly  disposed  of.  The  Australians 
might  be  confidently  expected  to  appropriate  New 
Caledonia  and  to  ship  the  convicts  there  back  to 
France.  An  Indian  force  would  make  short  work 
of  the  French  rule  in  the  far  East.  The  possessions 
of  France  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  would  fall  to 
any  expedition  that  it  might  be  thought  worth  while 
to  send  out.  There  would  remain  only  Algiers  and 
Tunis. " 

Even  Algiers  and  Tunis  would  not  remain  long, 
for  the  Gibraltar  fleet  would  cut  all  communications 
between  France  and  Africa,  the  native  populations 
would  rise,  and  the  French  colonization  of  North 
Africa  might  be  undone  in  a  few  months. 

All  this  is  very  comforting  reading,  but  if  the 
traditions  of  the  last  seven  wars  is  to  be  kept  up, 
and  the  French  haA'e  to  get  the  best  of  it  for  a  year 
or  two  before  the  English  fairly  get  into  fighting 
form,  there  would  be  very  little  of  their  fleet  left  to 
take  advantage  of  that  turn  of  the  tide. 


HOW  ENGLAND  CAN  KEEP  THE  PEACE. 
From  a  German  Point  of  View. 

Under  the  somewhat  misleading  title  of  "The 
Divisional  Groupings  of  a  Fleet,"  a  noteworthy 
article  api^ears  in  the  Austrian  section  of  the  Inter- 
7iationale  Revue  iiber  die  gesavimten  Anneen  und 
Flotten. 

THE  FLEETS  OF  THE   TRIPLE   ALLIANCE. 

The  gist  of  the  article  is  to  show,  firstly,  that  the 
fleets  of  the  Triple  Alliance  are  by  themselves  almost 
a  match  for  the  French  fleet,  or  even  for  the  French 
and  Russian  fleets  combined  ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
preponderance  of  English  naval  supremacy  serves  as 
a  great  factor  in  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe, 
since  the  rashest  of  Chauvinists  would  hesitate  to 
disturb  it  so  long  as  the  neutrality  of  England  re- 
mains an  unknown  quantity.  Tlie  writer,  instead 
of  trying  to  estimate  the  relative  strength  of  the 
fleets  of  the  various  Powers  by  totalling  up  the  num- 
ber of  their  ships  and  their  tonnage,  groups  the  ships 
according  to  their  speed  into  divisional  units  and 
so  obtains  a  rough  and  ready  standard  of  their 
fighting  value.  The  division  of  a  fleet  into  inde- 
pendent groups  or  divisions  for  mananivring  pur- 
poses being  universally  acknowledged  as  necessary 
on  tactical  and  military  grounds,  the  only  questions 


which  remain  open  to  discussion  refer  to  the  num- 
ber of  ships  that  should  go  to  form  the  division,  and 
to  its  composition.  The  writer  considers  seven  ships 
ofi'er  the  best  tactical  advantages,  and  that,  except 
for  special  services  where  other  considerations  come 
into  force,  the  division  should  be  composed  of  ves- 
sels of  uniform  speed.  Omitting  coast  defence 
ships  and  all  vessels  with  a  less  speed  than  twelve 
knots  as  being  generally  unsuited  for  fighting  naval 
actions  at  sea,  he  groups  the  remaining  ships  into 
five  classes,  taking  the  maxinunn  speed  as  the  stand- 
ard for  each  class. 

THE  NAVIES  OF  EUROPE  IN  DIVISIONS. 

These  classes  are  : — A,  containing  all  .ships  having 
a  speed  of  20-23  knots ;  B,  those  of  19-21  knots  ;  C, 
those  of   17-19  knots  ;  D,  those  of   15-lG  knots  ;  and 
E,  those  of  12-14  knots. 

The  value  of  the  fleets,  judged  by  the  number  of 
divisions  composed  of  seagoing  ships  ■with  a  speed 
of  over  twelve  knots,  is  given  as  follows  : — England, 
24  divisions  (162  ships)  ;  France,  15  divisions  (100 
ships)  ;  Russia,  5  divisions  (31  ships)  ;  the  Triple 
Alliance,  1.5  divisions  (97  ships) .  Assuming  the 
general  accuracy  of  these  figures  as  sufficient  to  ap- 
proximately assess  the  fighting  value  of  the  various. 
fleets,  England,  if  engaged  in  a  war  with  France, 
would  still  have  nine  divisions  with  which  to  oppose 
any  ally  who  might  side  with  the  latter. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  mere  statement  of  figures,  however,  gives  but 
an  inadequate  idea  of  the  real  jiower  of  the  English 
navy  unless  note  is  taken  of  the  enormous  advan- 
tages it  possesses  in  the  large  nvimber  of  ships 
comprised  in  the  first  three  classes.  The  fact  that 
England  has  colonies  to  defend  is  really  but  of  small 
consequence, —firstly,  because  some  of  the  colonies 
have  their  own  ships  ;  secondly,  because  England  has 
still  plenty  of  shijis  to  send  abroad  ;  thirdly,  because 
if  the  colonies  are  attacked  tlie  enemy  would  nec- 
essarily have  to  split  up  his  forces  and  so  weaken 
his  home  defences  ;  and  lastly,  because  the  decisive 
events  of  the  war  would  scai'cely  take  place  in  the 
colonies.  Owing  to  her  superiority  in  battle-ships. 
England  could  well  carry  out  all  her  plans  of  attack 
and  defence  without  requiring  the  assistance  of  her 
fastest  cruisers,  and  these  could,  therefore,  in  con- 
junction with  the  auxiliary  ci'uisers,  be  employed  in. 
ravaging  the  enemj^'s  commerce  and  colonies  ;  and 
when  the  enormous  speed  of  these  cruisers  is  borne 
in  mind,  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  significance 
of  a  war  with  England.  With  an  ironclad  fleet  in  tlie 
Channel  and  scjuadrons  of  cruisers  off  Gibraltar  and 
the  North  of  Scotland,  every  route  to  the  European 
ports  would  be  closed,  while  with  divisions  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  Horn,  Newfoundland,  the 
Sunda  Straits  and  Aden,  every  strategical  point 
Avould  be  in  the  hands  of  England. 

IF  ENGLAND   AVERE   NEUTRAL. 

Coming  to  a  comparison  of  the  seagoing  divisions 
of  the  fleets  of  the  Triple  Alliance  with  tliose  of  the 
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French  fleet,  the  tables  show  that  the  Triple  Al- 
liance would  by  no  means  necessarily  be  forced  to 
renounce  all  idea  of  acting  on  the  offensive  against 
France  alone ;  although  in  the  event  of  a  Franco - 
Russian  alliance,  and  of  England  remaining  neutral, 
their  divisions  would  doubtless  be  in  a  state  of  nu- 
merical inferiority  This  inferiority  would,  how- 
ever, as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  moi-e  apparent  than  real, 
lor  although  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Triple  Al 
liance  would  nominally  be  weaker  by  four  divisions 
than  those  of  France  and  Russia,  yet  the  conditions 
under  which  the  latter's  fleet  is  divided  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  would  make  it  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  prL  :^ent  the  Russian  divisions 
from  uniting  with  those  of  France.  The  nine  Aus 
trian  and  Italian  divisions,  supplemented  as  they 
would  be  with  flotillas  of  torpedo  boats,  would  com- 
pel the  Fx-ench  to  concentrate  the  bulk  of  their  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  would  have  enough 
to  do  in  holding  its  own  against  the  Austrian  and 
Italian  ships.  The  outlook  for  the  Triple  Alliance 
at  sea,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  discouraging,  even 
supposing  that  it  has  to  rely  entirely  on  its  own 
naval  resources ;  while  if  another  Power  disposing 
only  of  a  small  fleet  should  join  it  the  chances  in 
its  favor  would  be  veiy  greatly  increased.  It 
seems,  however,  by  no  means  improbable,  as  affairs 
now  stand,  that  England  would  cease  to  remain  an 
indifferent  onlooker,  and  should  she  join  the  Triple 
Alliance  the  effect  of  her  doing  so  is  hardly  to  be 
calculated.  France,  and  Russia  also,  if  allied  to 
her,  would  have  to  set  apart  a  considerable  portion 
of  her  army  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  her  coasts, 
and  would  correspondingly  have  to  weaken  her 
field  army.  With  the  prospect  of  this  occurring, 
neither  France  nor  Russia  would  venture  to  attack 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  would 
be  assured.  A  consideration  of  the  significance  of 
this  possibility  should  be  enough  to  make  the  most 
rabid  clamorers  for  war  pause,  and  lead  them  to 
eventually  bless  the  authors  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  the  men  who  may  succeed  in  obtaining  its 
friendly  recognition  by  England. 


DANGERS  IN  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Theodore  Stanton,  Paris  representative  of  the 
Associated  Press  of  America,  points  out  in  the 
Arena  some  of  the  weak  spots  in  the  French 
Republic. 

The  third,  republic  has  now  completed  the  second 
decade  of  its  existence.  No  previous  government 
since  the  great  Revolution  has  stood  so  long.  But 
previous  to  M.Grevy's  election  in  1879,  the  govern- 
ment was  a  "  republic  without  I'epublicans, "  for  it 
was  really  more  monarchical  than  republican.  Thus 
the  third  republic  has  practically  been  in  existence 
only  about  twelve  years.  Mr.  Stanton  thinks  that  it 
will  stand,  but  he  sees  some  elements  in  it  provoca- 
tive of  anxiety. 

Chief  of  these  is  the  lack  of  union  among  republi- 
cans. Their  dissension  almost  lost  to  them  the 
government  in  the  recent  Boulanger  demonstrations. 


Added  to  this  the  Opposition  numbers  more  than  a 
third  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  "The  existence 
of  this  recklessly  revolutionary  minority  and  the 
fickleness  of  reiiublican  union  are  the  chief  causes  of 
ministerial  instability,  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  present  regime. "  Since  September  4,  1870,  there 
have  been  twenty  eight  different  ministries. 

Allied  to  these  dangers  is  another  arising  from 
the  persistency  with  which  the  reactionists  refuse 
to  recognize  the  established  government.  "When 
M.  Camot  gives  a  reception  at  the  Elysee  Palace  you 
never  see  a  deputy  or  senator  of  the  Right  advancing 
to  salute  the  president  and  his  wife,  and  when  he 
offers  a  grand  state  dinner  to  parliament,  he  does 
not  invite  members  outside  of  the  Republican  party 
because  he  would  run  the  risk  of  receiving  a  curt 
regret."  This  spirit  is  even  more  intense  in  the 
provinces  than  in  the  city. 

"Another  grave  error  of  the  republic  is  its  break 
with  the  Catholic  Church.  The  danger  from  this 
source  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  has  made  the 
whole  body  of  women  enemies  of  the  republic,  and 
a  government  which  has  the  women  against  it  is 
lost'  says  Laboulaye. 

"  The  financial  policy  of  the  republic  is  unpopular. 
The  annual  deficit  and  the  increasing  taxation  are 
crying  evils. "  So  grave  is  the  situation  that  leading 
republican  statesmen  predict  that  unless  some 
remedy  is  found  France  will  go  into  bankruptcy. 
The  present  tendency  is  toward  a  high  protective 
tariff,  which  by  bringing  money  into  the  national 
treasury  will  relieve  the  manufacturer  and  farmer 
from  foreign  competition  and  will  likewise  rid  them 
of  "the  disagreeable  claims  of  the  tax-gatherer." 

Mr.  Stanton  criticises  the  unrepublican  methods 
of  the  government,  the  pomp  and  ceremony  so 
different  from  our  ideas  of  republican  simplicity. 
He  considers  the  military  element  in  the  govern- 
ment "  dangerous  and  pernicious. " 


A  NAVAL  WAR  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

There  are  a  good  many  naval  articles  in  the  French 
magazines  this  month.  Among  them  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  from  the  English  point  of  view,  is 

the  sketch  given  by  the  Commandant  Z ,   in  the 

Nouvelle  Revue,  of  what  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to 
be  the  course  of  the  probable  approaching  naval  war 
between  France  and  England. 

It  is  to  be  on  the  part  of  France  entirely  a  war  of 
attack  upon  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  of 
which  the  imports  alone  are -stated  to  employ  13,000 
ships,  and  to  include  more  than  50,000,000  tons  of 
merchandise.  The  extraordinary  industrial  and 
commercial  development  of  a  nation  which  was, 
thirty  years  ago,  wearing  exactly  half  of  the  cotton 
stuffs  of  the  world,  has,  it  is  shown,  resulted  in  a 
depopulation  of  rural  districts  in  favor  of  the  indus- 
trial centres.  Consequently,  while  population  has 
grown  in  the  aggregate,  the  production  of  food  has 
diminished,  and  as  in  the  case  of  ancient  Rome,  who 
depended  for  her  subsistence  upon  Egypt  and  Africa, 
Great  Britain  is  shown  to  depend  equally  for  food 
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and  for  the  supply  of  raw  material  essential  to  her 
industrial  existence  \ipon  all  the  countries  of  the 
world.  "England,  in  fact,  is  vulnerable  through  her 
immense  colonies  spread  over  all  points  of  the  globe, 
and  inhabited  by  two  hundred  and  five  millions  of 
people. "  To  cut  off  lier  communications  with  these 
colonies  must  be  the  object  of  the  war.  This  is  how 
it  will  be  done  : 

IN  THE  CHANNEL. 

The  Channel  and  the  Mediterranean  will  be  the 
two  fields  of  battle,  and  the  first  French  line  will 
stretch  from  Dimkirk  to  Brest,  and  it  will  be  held 
by  forces  so  mobile  as  to  be  practically  "  inattack- 
able."  They  shall  consist  of  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  toii)edo  boats.  All  the  ironclads  of  the 
squadron  and  swift  cruisers  will  be  concentrated  at 
Bristol,  where  their  duty  will  be  to  defend  the  ocean 
coasts,  and  to  execute  raids  upon  the  great  maritime 
routes  which  lead  into  St.  George's  Channel,  Bris- 
tol Channel,  and  the  South  Coast.  Between  the 
coast  of  France  and  England  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  employ  only  the  light  torj^edo  craft, 
and  these,  issuing  from  the  different  harbors,  will 
execute  incessant  raids  upon  the  South  Coast. 
From  Calais  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  is  only 
thirty  miles.  From  Cherbourg  to  Portsmouth  to 
Portland,  from  Roscof  to  Plymouth,  from  Brest  to 
the  Lizainl,  there  is  not  one  hundred  miles.  French 
ships  could  perfectly  well  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  and  the  coast  which  stretches  from  Dover 
and  the  Pas  de  Calais  to  Soilingues  by  nightfall, 
cruise  for  several  hours,  and  harry  their  ports  under 
cover  of  darkness,  and  often  in  the  fogs  which  are 
so  common  in  those  waters  the  same  manoeuvres  can 
be  carried  out  by  day. 

IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

In  the  Mediterranean  the  French  fleet  must  be 
divided  strictly  into  offensive  and  defensive.  No 
vessel  of  which  the  speed  is  under  twelve  knots  can 
be  counted  upon  for  offensive  purposes.  It  would  be 
mere  folly  to  send  them  to  sea.  This  line  of  division 
splits  the  Mediterrr.nean  forces  at  once  into  nine- 
teen defensive  vessels,  with  eight  ironclads  among 
them,  and  thirty-two  offensive  with  fourteen  iron- 
clads and  three  wooden  vessels,  the  Hirondelle, 
Desaix,  and  Laperousse,  the  military  value  of 
which,  it  is  candidly  observed,  is  nil.  They  are 
only  included  in  the  offensive  line  because  their 
speed  is  over  the  obligatory  twelve  knots.  The 
defensive  squadron  will  not  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  coast  of  France,  and  will  be  divided  as  follows 
between  the  various  harbors  :  Toulon,  9  ;  Marseilles, 
7;  and  Cette,  3.  There  remain  the  thirty-two  ves- 
sels of  the  active  squadron.  These  also  must  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  of  which  one  fully  armed 
and  equipped,  and  consisting  of  eight  ironclads  and 
nine  cruisers  equipped,  goes  to  the  African  coast. 
They  should  be  posted  as  follows :  Bizerta,  5 ; 
Bona,  2;  Philii)pville,  2;  Algiers,  5;  Oran.  2.  The 
fifteen  tliat  remain  will  be  kept  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  on  the  French  coast  ready  for  all  purposes. 


RULES  OF  THE  FIGHT. 

The  result  of  this  distribution  will  be  to  force  the 
English  war  ships  to  navigate  onh'  in  big  squadrons, 
and  absolutely  to  stop  the  circulations  of  the  mer- 
chant vessels.  The  impossibility  of  blockading  a 
single  port  is  taken  for  granted.  What  will  be  done 
by  French  cruisers  on  the  English  coast,  and  in  all 
the  approaches  to  English  harbors,  has  been  shown. 
In  the  Mediterranean,  France  will  be  "  invincible  on 
the  line  of  Toulon,  Corsica,  Bizerta. "  The  passage 
of  the  Maltese  Channel  will  be  held  night  and  day. 
"The  road  to  India  through  Suez  will  be  closed  to 
the  innumerable  passenger  ships  and  cargo  boats 
which  now  traverse  it  under  the  English  flag." 
(The  common -sense  of  the  ship's  captains  who 
would  attempt  to  take  valuable  cargoes  through  the 
Mediterranean  when  all  the  fleets  of  Europe  are 
cruising  about  its  waters  on  a  war  footing  is  not, 
par  parenthcse,  brought  into  question.)  And  this 
is  to  be  the  principle  of  action  : 

"  Racing  war,  industrial  war  has  its  rules,  formal, 
absolute,  and  narrow,  from  which  no  departure 
must  be  permitted.  To  fall  without  pity  upon  the 
weak,  and  to  flee  without  false  shame  from  the 
strong,  is  the  summaiy  of  them.  As  soon  as  our 
cruisers  and  torpedo  boats  catch  sight  of  an  English 
foi-tress  or  squadron,  or  even  a  single  ship  equal  in 
strength  to  themselves,  as  soon  as,  in  a  word,  they 
have  reason  to  expect  resistance  which  can  inter- 
fere with  their  mission  of  destruction,  they  will  fly 
with  all  speed,  and  take  care  neither  to  accept  nor 
to  offer  fight. " 

If  England  were  to  triple  and  quintuple  her  fighting 

nav}'.   Commandant  Z calculates  that  it  would 

still  be  impossible  for  her  to  supply  convoj'S  enough 
to  insure  the  security  of  her  enormous  commerce. 
The  outcome  will  be  that  if  the  war  be  kept  up  for 
a  few  months,  English  ship-owners  will  be  ruined, 
and  will  be  glad  to  sell  their  vessels  to  foreign 
powers.  Foreign  navigation  companies  will  be 
formed  to  take  the  place  of  the  great  Englisli  lines. 
The  name  of  England,  briefly,  will  be  removed  from 
the  roll  of  nations.  There  is  vmdoubtedly  much 
painful  truth  in  the  estimate  formed  of  the  damage 
likely  to  result  to  English  commerce  from  any 
European  naval  war ;  but  a  scheme  wliich  leaves 
the  action  of  the  English  navy  out  of  court  is  a  lit- 
tle bit  like  a  game  of  chess  calculated  without  any 
allowance  for  the  adversary's  moves. 


THE  DEMORALIZATION  OF  RUSSIA. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Lanin  publishes  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
for  October  another  paper,  in  which  lie  attempts  to 
remove  one  or  two  misconceptions  about  his  articles 
by  a  few  remarks  as  to  their  scope  and  object.  Mr. 
Lanin  maintains  that  his  articles  have  been  read  by 
the  highest  dignitaries  in  the  Russian  Empire,  and 
have  been  follo\\ed  by  several  improvements,  which 
he  describes  as  follows  : — 

"The  ])aper  on  finances,  bj'  a  decree  abolishing  the 
premium  on  Ru.ssian  sugar  exported  to  Persia ;  that 
on  Finland,  by  a  ukase  giving  the  assurance,  which 
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1  had  authority  to  state  would  satisfy  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  Finnish  people  (a  solemn  promise 
that  the  legislative  independence  of  the  principality 
would  be  rigorously  respected)  ;  the  paper  on  pris- 
ons, by  the  creation  of  a  secret  commission  to  repoi-t 
specially  on  the  subject ;  that  on  the  racking  of  the 
peasantry,  by  a  project  of  law  which  will  probably 
receive  the  imperial  signature  in  the  autumn,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  abolish  inhuman  usuiy  of  the 
kind  described  in  that  paper,  and  by  another  pro- 
posal now  under  the  consideration  of  the  ministry 
to  lessen  the  burden  of  local,  as  distinct  from  im- 
perial, taxation." 

Notwithstanding  these  slight  changes,  he  main- 
tains that  the  position  of  the  Russian  people  is  the 
most  frightful  that  could  be  imagined,  and  asserts  : — 

"The  government,  which  is  obviously  acting  with 
the  utmost  deliberation,  is  resolved  to  reduce  the 
people  to  a  condition  of  abject  unreasoning  slavish- 
ness,  which  will  permit  them  to  be  dealt  with  like 
cattle.  If  the  nation  were  as  ready  to  dispose  of  its 
soul,  or  the  remnant  of  its  soul,  at  the  beck  of  its 
hundred  thousand  czarlets,  the  ideal  of  the  Russian 
government  might  be  considered  realized.  But  be- 
tween them  and  this  goal  stand  a  few  millions  of 
strong-minded,  God-fearing  men,  known  as  Ras- 
kolniks,  on  whose  victory  or  defeat  depends  the 
future  of  the  Russian  Empire. " 

DRUNKENNESS  UNIVERSAL. 

He  maintains  that  drunkenness  is  universal  in 
Russia,  to  an  extent  almost  inconceivable  by  Western 
men.  The  sale  of  kabak  has  been  deliberately  pushed 
by  Russian  governments  from  the  time  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible. 

The  complete  success  of  this  selfish  policy  is  writ 
large  in  all  departments  of  public  life ;  half  the 
soldiers  in  a  regiment  lie  down  drunk  in  the  ditches 
while  on  a  march  against  the  enemy  ;  the  cviltured 
artist  makes  his  bow  to  an  appreciative  public,  and 
drops  down  helpless  upon  the  floor,  while  the  au- 
dience, learning  that  he  is  dead  drunk,  humanely 
sympathizes  with  him  and  goes  quietly  home  for  the 
night ;  the  priest  appears  in  church  to  intercede  for 
his  people,  as  Moses  of  old  before  the  Lord,  but  can 
only  hurl  his  thick-tongue  mumblings  with  hoarse, 
drunken  voice  up  to  the  Almighty  in  heaven,  while 
poisoning  the  atmosphere  breathed  by  his  fellow- 
mortals  on  earth.  The  judge  on  the  bench,  the 
professor  in  his  chair,  the  policeman  arresting  the 
drunken  man,  occasionally  become  living  illustra- 
tions of  the  depth  to  which  this  moral  disease  has 
eaten  into  the  national  constitution. 

Mr.  Lanin  is  unsparing  in  his  denunciation.  Thou- 
sands of  the  Zemstvos  schools  were,  on  May  16th, 
transferred  en  bloc  to  the  management  of  the  clergy, 
who,  as  described  by  their  own  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops, are  a  poverty-stricken,  ignorant,  avaricious, 
intemperate  body  of  men.  In  the  high  schools,  ly- 
ing and  ti-eachery  are  taught  to  the  youngest.  They 
may  drink  to  excess  with  impunity,  keep  m istresses, 
and  parade  the  most  shameful  vices  without  being 


condemned,  but  the  only  sin  that  is  recognized  is 
disaffection  to  the  government. 

"  The  governors  of  the  provinces  and  other  lieuten- 
ants of  the  Czar  are  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  and 
seem  to  take  a  keen  pleasure  in  showing  by  their 
life  and  example  what  a  vast  amount  of  license  is 
compatible  with  loyalty.  Bigamy,  forgery,  embez- 
zlement, and  perjury  are  some  of  the  crimes  which 
Saltykoff  asserts  are  great  helps  to  a  man  who  sin- 
cerely desires  to  satisfy  the  authorities  of  his  loyalty 
and  obtain  the  distinguished  privilege  of  serving  his 
Czar. 

"Officials  of  higher  and  of  the  highest  political 
rank  are  distinguished  by  the  same  moral  atmosphere 
which  they  carry  about  with  them  from  the  school- 
room to  their  graves.  They  acknowledge  no  law 
but  their  own  caprices  and  emotions.         , 

"  No  epoch  or  country  has  ever  yet  offered  such  a 
disgraceful  spectacle  of  systematic  demoralization. 
Shocking  instances  of  the  deliberate  drowning  of 
intellect  and  conscience  in  brutish  debauch  and  in- 
toxication for  political  purposes  have  been  knowTi 
to  occur  on  a  small  scale :  the  killing  of  the  soul, 
lest  the  body  should  continue  inconveniently  active. 
It  was  in  former  times  part  and  parcel  of  the  policy 
of  powerful  governments  and  unscrupulous  regents.. 
Catherine  de  Medici  was  the  most  celebrated  of  its 
patrons,  and  Louis  XVII. "the  most  illustrious  of  its 
victims.  But  Russia  is  the  only  country  in  which 
it  has  been  tried  on  a  vast  scale  with  a  corpus  vile 
of  over  one  hundred  million  human  beings. " 

DEMORALIZE  THAT  YOU  MAY  GOVERN. 

This,  Mr.  Lanin  says,  is  the  watchword  of  the 
system. 

"  The  enlightenment  of  the  Finns,  the  Poles,  the 
Jews,  the  Baltic  Germans,  are  grave  impediments  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  this  policy.  The  reso- 
lute non  2iossumns  of  Russian  Stundists  and  other 
sectarians  are  still  more  serious  obstacles.  Hence 
the  impolitic  haste  of  the  government  to  reduce  all 
these  people  to  a  common  denominator,  at  the  risk 
of  provoking  a  cry  of  horror  fi'om  the  entire  civil- 
ized world.  Any  man  who  endeavors  to  better  the 
lot  of  the  masses,  to  teach  them  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  rudiments  of  morals,  or  the  elements  of 
reading  and  writing,  is  a  public  enemy  whom  no 
amount  of  influence,  no  number  of  jmst  services, 
can  save  from  condign  punisliment. " 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is : — 

"The  Russian  people  of  to-day  deserve,  not  con- 
tempt for  being  what  they  are,  but  subdued  admira- 
tion for  having  escaped  those  truly  abj'smal  depths 
into  which  most  other  people  would  have  been  thrust 
had  they  lived  under  a  paternal  government  whose 
loving  solicitude  assumes  less  frequently  tlie  guise  of 
the  tenderness  of  the  Good  Shepherd  than  of  the 
fiendish  egotism  of  old  Cenci. " 

There  is  one  reassuring  feature  that  even  the 
Russophobists  can  take  to  heart  by  reading  these  tre- 
mendous invectives.  If  the  higher  officials  of  Rus- 
sia are  idiots,  or  criminal  lunatics,  half  the  educated 
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classes,  steeped  in  vice  from  their  childhood,  and  the 
whole  population  rotten  with  erysipelas  and  semi- 
delirious  with  drink,  the  Russian  nation  can  no 
more  be  a  terror  to  its  neighbors  than  a  decompos- 
ing corpse  in  a  graveyard  can  effect  a  burglarious 
entry  into  the  vicarage.  Unfortunately,  however, 
for  this  consolation,  we  have  before  our  eyes  a 
miracle  as  great  as  the  burning  bush,  for  although 
all  the  flames  of  hell  are  blazing  around  the  manhood 
and  womanhood  of  Russia,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  yet  are  they  not  consumed. 

If  only  Mr.  Lanin  could  be  made  emperor  for  six 
months ! 


FIVE   MONTHS   OF   ITALIAN    POLITICS. 
From  a  French  Point  of  View. 

The  Revue  des  Deux Mondes  devotes  no  less  than  sixty 
pages  of  its  second  number  in  September  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  period  which  is  described  as  five  months, 
but  is  in  reality  more  nearly  nine  j^ears  of  Italian 
politics.  The  bearing  of  the  Triple  Alliance  upon  the 
future  of  Italy  and  the  attitude  of  Italian  political  par- 
ties toward  the  Triple  Alliance  is  the  subject  of  the 
article.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, after  naming 
the  place  in  which  the  article  has  appeared,  that  the 
•writer,  M.  Giacometti,  is  opposed  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Germanic  powers,  which  has  the  effect  of 
separating  Italy  from  France.  He  describes  the  vote 
which  ujiset  M.  Crispi  as  the  result  of  an  irresistible 
movement  of  opinion  against  the  foreign  policy  of 
their  minister,  against  the  deficit  which  that  foreign 
policy  created  alike  in  their  private  and  public  for- 
tunes, and  against  the  formidable  enmities  which  it 
rai-sed  uj)  against  Italy,  among  the  European  powers 
who  felt  themselves  to  be  threatened  by  it.  When 
he  comes  to  describe  the  Triple  Alliance  itself,  and 
to  reckon  advantages  which  are  to  be  gained  in 
return  for  the  heavy  price  that  has  been  paid  for  her 
share  in  it  by  Italy,  even  admitting,  as  is  main- 
tained by  its  supporters,  that  it  is  a  league  of  peace 
created  for  defensive  purposes  alone,  he  asks  in  vain, 
what  defensive  purposes  Italy  has  to  serve  by  enter- 
ing into  an  alliance  which  may  expose  her  to  the 
necessity  of  making  war  upon  either  France  or 
Russia.  Russia,  he  declares,  is  too  far  removed  in 
every  sense  from  Italy  for  any  cause  of  quarrel  to 
arise,  wliile  between  France  and  Italy  the  geographi- 
cal configuration  of  their  respective  territories  prac- 
tically forbid  aggressive  desi'^ns  on  either  side.  M. 
Giacometti  admits  that  in  1882,  when  the  Roman 
question  was  a  real  source  of  anxiety,  and  France 
on  the  one  side  and  Austria  on  the  other  raised 
threatening  clouds  on  the  horizon,  there  Avas  a 
strong  reason  which  amounts  to  a  justification  for 
the  action  of  Italy  in  first  taking  refuge  in  the 
Triple  Alliance;  but  to  renew  it  for  six  years  now 
is,  in  his  opinion,  to  paralyze  every  Italian  interest, 
whether  political,  military,  economic,  or  social,  by 
a  contract  in  which  Italy  has  nothing  to  gain,  and 
everytliing  to  lose. 

A  "dynastic  aluance. " 

This  opinion  is  to  be  taken  as  representing  the 


opinion  of  the  radical  group,  by  whose  support  the 
present  Ministry  was  brought  into  power.  It  was 
fully  understood  in  February  last,  after  the  fall  oi 
M.  Crispi,  that  the  Rudini-Niertera  Convention  would 
refuse  to  prolong  the  obnoxious  alliance,  and,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Giacometti,  the  first  intention  of  the  Min- 
istrj'  upon  taking  office  was  to  renounce  the  policy  of 
costly  foreign  alliances.  His  history  of  five  months 
is  the  history  of  their  gradual  change  of  front,  until 
on  June  29th  M.  di  Rudini  announced  to  the  Senate 
that  before  the  old  treaties  with  Austria  and  Ger- 
many should  have  reached  their  term  new  ones,  hav- 
ing for  their  object  the  a.ssurance  of  European  peace, 
would  be  in  force.  The  members  of  the  Senate, 
who  are  nominated  by  the  government,  gave  the 
announcement  their  cordial  approval.  Only  the  day 
before,  when  he  had  attempted  to  make  the  same 
statement  in  the  jiopular  Chamber,  the  clamor  raised 
by  the  Oj^position  had  been  so  gi'eat  that  not  one 
syllable  which  he  uttered  could  be  heard.  M. 
Giacometti,  seeking  for  a  term  by  which  to  qualify 
an  alliance  so  evidently  distasteful  to  a  large  and 
important  body  of  the  nation,  finds  only  the  words 
"dynastic."  The  government  has  chosen  to  accept 
the  applause  of  its  own  supporters  and  the  approval 
of  the  Senate  as  a  vote  of  confidence.  In  acting  as 
it  has  done  it  has  taken  a  great  responsibility  u]X)n 
its  shoulders. 

"If  the  Triple  Alliance,  as  the  Prime  Minister 
affirms,  has  only  concluded  a  new  contract  of  peace, 
and  if,  during  the  new  period  which  is  assigned  to  , 
it,  it  does  not  lay  upon  Italy  the  burden  of  fresh 
and  too  ruinous  sacrifices,  the  consequence  of  this 
responsibility  may  be  asserted.  But  if  the  foreign 
policy  which  has  thus  continued  is  to  bring  in  its 
train  the  continuation  of  the  sanitary  policj'  which 
is  already  crushing  the  financial  life  of  Italy,  if, 
above  all,  it  should  prove  to  be  the  means  of  draw- 
ing Italy  into  a  war,  then  the  whole  responsibility 
will  have  to  be  faced,  and  M.  di  Rudini  may  be 
assui'ed  that  there  is  not  a  deputy  who  will  hesitate 
to  curse  alike  his  policy  and  his  person. " 

In  other  words  the  pressure  of  foreign  courts  is 
assumed  to  have  been  strong  for  the  Ministry,  but 
the  Italian  nation  washed  its  hands  of  the  new 
bargain. 

The  special  bait  by  which  M.  di  Rudini  has  lured 
his  supporters  into  tolerating  in  him  the  policy  for 
which  they  turned  out  M.  Crispi  is  the  maritime  , 
alliance  of  England.  The  clerical  danger  wliich  ren- 
dered the  alliance  of  Germany  a  so-called  necessity 
lias  been  made  the  most  of  bj'-  M.  Crispi.  M.  di 
Rudini  was  not  likely  to  endeavor  to  work  up  that 
old  string.  His  excuse  to  those  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  private  discussion  with  him  is,  M. 
Giaiouietti  states  with  apparent  authority,  that 
England  insisted  upon  a  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance as  a  condition  of  his  own  friendl}"  attitude. 
It  is  understood  in  Italy  that  if  Italy  were  attacked, 
England  would  defend  her  by  sea.  Any  change  in 
the  status  quo  of  the  Mediterranean  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as   coutrarv  to   the  common   interests  of  the 
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Powers,  and  implies  common  action  on  the  part  of 
Italy  and  England.  "England  also  undertakes  to 
defend  Italy  in  case  she  were  implicated  in  a  war 
springing  out  of  lier  engagements  to  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance. "  M.  Giacometti  points  out  that  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  indirect  accession  of  England  as  a 
maritime  power  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  thus 
becomes  Quadruple."  While  admitting  the  un- 
doubted value  of  the  honci  fide  maritime  protection 
of  England,  M.  Giacometti  puts  little  faith  in  the 
promises  of  this  periidious  island,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  historic  summary  of  the  article  goes  to 
prove  that  the  Italian  public  will  is  no  less  misled 
in  accepting  M.  di  Rudini's  reason  for  renewing 
the  Triple  Alliance  than  it  has  already  been  in 
accepting  the  reasons  of  M.  Crispi. 


THE   GERMAN    SOCIALIST   PROGRAM. 

Mr.  John  Rae,  in  the  Economic  Journal  pubishes 
the  latest  revised  program  of  the  German  Social- 
ist party.  This  program  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  at  Erfurt  in  the  month  of  October,  1891. 
The  new  program  differs  from  the  old  in  exclud- 
ing the  scheme  of  protective  associations  on  state 
credit,  and  adding  womanhood  suffrage,  elective 
judges,  proportional  repi-esentation .  The  following 
are  the  demands  of  the  German  Socialists  : — 

A.      FOR  THE  WHOLE  COMMUNITY. 

1.  Universal  equal  direct  electoral  suffrage  with 
secret  voting  for  all  free  citizens  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  without  distinction  of  sex  at  all  elec- 
tions. Proportional  representation.  Elections  to  be 
held  on  Sundays  or  holidays.  Payment  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

2.  Direct  participation  of  the  people  in  legislation 
by  the  right  of  proposing  and  rejecting.  Self-gov- 
ernment of  the  people  in  the  empire,  state,  province, 
and  commune.  Annual  authorization  of  taxes  with 
right  of  refusal. 

3.  Determination  of  peace  and  war  by  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  peojjle.  Creation  of  inter- 
national court  of  arbitration. 

4.  Repeal  of  all  laws  restricting  or  suppressing  the 
free  expression  of  opinion  and  the  right  of  associa- 
tion and  meeting. 

5.  Abolition  of  all  application  of  public  money  to 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  purposes.  The  ecclesias- 
tical and  religious  communities  are  to  be  considered 
as  private  associations. 

6.  Secularization  of  the  schools.  Compulsory 
attendance  at  public  i^rimary  schools.  Free  educa- 
tion and  free  school-gear  in  all  public  educational 
institutions. 

7.  Universal  military  service.  Militia  instead  of 
standing  army. 

8.  Free  administration  of  justice  and  free  legal 
help.  Administration  of  justice  by  judges  elected 
by  the  people. 

9.  Free  medical  attendance  and  free  medicine. 

10.  Progressive  income,  capital,  and  succession 
taxes  for  defraying  all  public  expenses  as  far  as 


taxes  can  defray  them.  Abolition  of  all  indirect 
taxes,  duties,  and  other  measures  of  economic  politics 
which  subordinate  the  interests  of  the  general  com- 
munity to  the  interests  of  a  privileged  minority. 

B.      FOR  THE  WORKING  CLASS. 

1.  National  and  international  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  the  laborer  on  tlie  following  basis : 

(a)   Eight  hours  the  maximum  day  of  labor. 
(6)   Prohibition  of  industrial  labor  to  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

(c)  Prohibition  of  night-work,  except  in  such 
branches  of  industry  as  require  it  from  their 
nature,  or  from  technical  causes,  or  for  any 
reason  of  public  welfare. 

(d)  A  continuous  period  of  repose  from  labor 
of  at  least  thirty-six  hours  in  every  week  for 
every  laborer. 

(e)  Prohibition  of  the  truck  system. 

2.  Supervision  of  all  brandies  of  industry,  and 
regulation  of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  town  and 
country  by  an  Imperial  Labor  Department,  provin- 
cial labor  ofifices,  and  chambers  of  labor. 

3.  Equalization  of  agricultural  laborers  and  farm 
servants  with  industrial  laborers.  Abolition  of  the 
menial  service  oi'dinances. 

4.  Security  of  the  right  of  combination. 

5.  Insurance  of  all  working-men  by  the  state, 
with  effective  participation  of  working-men  in  the 
management  of  the  system. 


SIR  JOHN    MACDONALD. 

Mr.  Martin  J.  Griffin  contributes  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  an  article  on  the  late  Canadian  Premier,  in 
which  he  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  "  without 
the  sense  of  his  [Sir  John's]  presence  and  of  the 
sound  of  his  voice. "  But  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is 
just  what  Mr.  Griffin  has  succeeded  in  doing,  and 
this  is  our  chief  criticism  of  his  paper.  He  seems 
to  have  no  realizing  sense  of  Macdonald  as  a  human 
being,  but  treats  him  as  he  would  one  of  the  ancients 
whom  he  has  dragged  forth,  neck  and  crop,  from  the 
musty  records  of  the  forgotten  past. 

Most  of  the  article  is  consumed  in  setting  fortli  the 
political  career  of  Macdonald.  He  was  in  politics 
forty-seven  years,  of  which  thirty-two  were  spent  in 
office.  When  he  first  appeared  in  politics  the  princi- 
pal problems  to  be  solved  arose  out  of  the  complica- 
tions caused  by  the  conquest.  He  entered  into  these 
heart  and  soul,  and  his  bill  which  abolished  the 
seigneurial  tenures  of  Quebec  has  led  many  to 
believe  that  Sir  John  is  the  only  man  who  coidd 
have  successfully  grappled  with  the  land  question  in 
Ireland. 

The  point  which  most  impresses  the  reader  of  this 
paper  is  the  consistency  of  Sir  John's  attitude  on  all 
questions  whether  political  or  otherwise.  He  was 
created  a  Liberal- conservator,  and  this  is  the  key  to 
his  whole  life.  Remembering  this,  one  can  almost 
know  without  reading  what  his  stand  was  on  any 
given  subject. 

To  Great  Britain  and  the  Queen  he  was  loyal  with 
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something  of  that  fine  chivalry  within  him  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  tlie  attitude  of  early-day 
countries  to  their  monarchs ;  but  this  feeling  never 
degenerated  into  blind  servility;  when  Canada's 
rights  seemed  infringed  upon  he  could  stand  as 
rigidly  unyielding  to  the  mother-country  as  could 
any  Radical.  The  fisheries  and  trade  questions 
brought  him  at  times  into  violent  controversy  with 
the  United  States,  but  he  was  in  no  sense  hostile  to 
that  government.  In  religion  he  was  thoroughly 
orthodox,  holding  steadfast  to  the  old  tried  views, 
aiming  after  no  novelties,  impatient  of  all  scientific 
explanations  of  man's  origin  and  destiny.  This 
habit  of  mind  was  largely  instrumental  in  attracting 
to  himself  the  clergj'.  Even  his  literary  tastes  were 
those  of  the  conservative.  He  loved  the  eighteenth- 
century  literature,  those  rare,  moderate  books.  As 
an  orator  he  was  logically  persuasive,  never  domi- 
nating his  audience  by  swift  eloquence. 


COUNT    VON    MOLTKE. 
By  Lord  Wolseley. 

Lord  Wolseley  concludes  his  interesting  essay 
upon  Count  von  Moltke  in  the  United  Service  Mes- 
senger for  October.     He  says  : — 

"Von  Moltke's  grave  face  was  a  curious  study. 
There  was  not  a  hair  upon  it,  and  its  wrinkles 
seemed,  indeed,  too  deep  and  close  together  to  ad- 
mit of  beard  or  whisker  growing  there.  A  self- 
contained  man,  with  a  heart  full  of  sentiment  and 
of  chivalry  !  Deeply  imbued  with  religious  feeling 
and  a  childlike  faith  in  his  Maker,  he  believed  that 
God  daily  interposed  in  the  affairs  of  those  who 
prayed  for  help.  Neat  in  his  dress,  and  proud  of 
the  uniform  he  was  privileged  to  wear,  he  yet  hated 
the  feathers  and  even  the  small  amount  of  gaudy 
glitter  which  relieves  the  plainness  of  the  simple 
and  inexpensive  Prussian  full  dress.  He  is  said 
never  to  have  made  a  personal  enemy.  If  this  be 
true,  it  is  indeed  most  extraordinary,  considering 
the  number  of  fools  and  small-minded  men  in  and 
out  of  office  a  general  in  his  position  has  to  deal 
with. 

"In  this  respect  I  believe  Jfoltke's  character  to  be 
unique.  How  would  Wellington  have  liked  the 
Prince  Regent  to  have  commanded  at  Waterloo, 
while  he  hid  himself  in  the  background,  and  played 
the  role  of  Moltke  at  Sedan?  How  would  even  our 
great  national  hero  Nelson  have  relished  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  as  Lord  High  Admiral 
at  either  the  Nile  or  Trafalgar? 

"Those  who  know  poor,  weak,  jealous  humanity 
most,  will  best  realize  the  dangers  inherent  in  this 
Prussian  system  of  command.  But,  above  all  things, 
they  will  not  fail  to  admire  the  unselfish  loj-alty 
witli  which  Moltke  served  his  king,  and  the  disin- 
terested patriotism  with  which  he  served  his  coun- 
try. It  would  be  difiicult  to  iind  in  liistory  a  more 
remarkable  example  of  those  noble  qualities — quali- 
ties which  go  far  to  redeem  humanity  from  con- 
temjjt — than  Moltke  displayed,  when,  in  deference  to 


the  military  constitution  of  Prussia,  he  cheerfully  ac 
cepted  tlie  second  position  in  that  great  and  splendiG 
army  which  won  for  all  Germans  the  unification  of 
their  Fatherland.  Abroad  he  was  known  as  the 
greatest  strategist,  the  ablest  soldier  of  his  epoch. 
At  home,  revered  wherever  the  German  tongue  is 
spoken,  he  is  still  known  as  the  groat  Chief  of  the 
Staflf  to  the  Prussian  monarch.  Had  he  served  any 
other  nation,  his  epitaph  would  have  described  him 
as  the  conqueror  of  Denmark,  of  Austria,  and  of 
France.  But  in  his  own  country  he  will  be  simply 
remembered  forever,  and  he  was  content  to  be  so 
remembered,  with  deep  feelings  of  pride  and  affec- 
tion, as  the  loyal  patriot,  the  great  soldier,  and  the 
faithful  servant  of  his  king.  What  fame  could  the 
good  man  wish  for  more?" 

Speaking  of  the  lessons  which  Moltke's  career 
teaches  to  the  generals  of  our  present  time,  Lord 
Wolseley  says :  — 

"To  excel,  the  general  must  be  ahead  of  his  ad- 
versary in  tactical  knowledge,  and  in  the  application 
of  modern  inventions  to  tactics ;  and  those  he  com- 
mands, the  rank  and  file,  as  well  as  the  officers, 
must  be  well  trained  in  the  new  system  of  tactics 
he  has  thus  elaborated  to  meet  this  new  condition 
of  things.  He  must  train  his  army,  and  prepare  it 
tactically  for  a  warfare  to  be  waged  with  high  ex- 
plosives and  magazine  arms,  and  in  which  balloons, 
the  electric  light,  and  cycles  are  made  use  of.  Masses 
of  cavalry,  supported  by  large  bodies  of  mounted 
infantry  will  be  in  action,  and  heavilj^  engaged  for 
days,  perhaps  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  before  the 
main  body  of  the  army  can  reach  the  front.  Of  the 
two  contending  forces,  that  which  has  been  best 
practised  at  such  work  and  in  night  manoeuvres, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  will  most  surelj'  win." 


"HOW    I    WOULD    FEDERATE    THE   EMPIRE." 
Views  of  a  Canadian  Politician. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  High  Commissioner  of 
Canada,  is  not  deficient  in  boldness.  He  was  away 
from  England  when  Lord  Salisbury  challenged  the 
Imperial  Federation  League  to  explain  how  they 
would  federate  the  Empire.  On  his  return,  finding 
the  challenge  still  unanswered.  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
has  picked  it  up,  and  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
October  he  tells  us  his  little  scheme.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  simplicity  itself. 

I.— THE  COLONISTS  IN  EVERY  CABINET. 

It  consists  of  two  articles,  and  two  articles  only. 
The  first  is  that  every  Imperial  Cabinet  .should  con- 
tain as  Cabinet  Ministers  three  colonials,  represent- 
ing Australia,  Africa,  and  Canada.  This  is  what  lie 
says  in  defence  of  this  scheme  : — 

"  I  would  suggest  that  the  representatives  of  those 
three  great  British  communities  here  in  Loudon 
should  be  leading  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
day  of  the  country  they  represent,  going  out  of 
office  when  their  government  is  changed.  In  that 
way  they  would  always  represent  the  coimtry,  and 
necessarily    the    views   of   the   party    in   jwwer   in 
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Canada,  in  Australasia,  and  in  South  Africa.  Tliat 
would  involve  no  constitutional  change ;  it  would 
simply  require  that  whoever  represented  those  do- 
minions in  London  should  have  a  seat  in  their  own 
I)arlianient,  and  be  a  member  of  the  administration. 
It  requires  no  material  alteration  in  the  constitution 
of  this  country,  and  it  would  be  found  entirely 
practicable  to  provide  that  when  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  of  Australasia,  of  South  Africa,  or  of  Canada 
represented  it  in  London,  he  should  ex  officio  be 
sworn  member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  England, 
and  practically  become  a  Cabinet  Minister  here,  or 
at  any  rate  should  be  in  a  position  to  be  called  upon 
to  meet  the  Cabinet  on  every  question  of  foreign 
policy. " 

MR.    RHODES,    SIR   C.    TUPPER,    AND  AN   AUSTRALIAN. 

That  is  his  first  idea.  In  support  of  this  a  great 
deal  might  be  said.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  in- 
ternal necessities  of  the  Liberal  party,  call  more 
urgently  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  Cabinet  by  the 
colonists  than  any  argument  as  to  the  need  of  Im- 
perial federation.  If  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  con- 
stitutes hip  next  Cabinet,  does  not  include  in  it  a 
Canadian  like  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
and  the  best  Australian  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  he 
will  throw  away  a  great  chance  and  deprive  himself 
of  the  enormous  advantage  in  dealing  with  Home 
Rule,  of  the  help  of  advisers  who  have  grown  up  in 
considering  the  problems  involved  in  any  Home 
Rule  Bill. 

II. — A   FIVE  SHILLINGS   DUTY   ON  CORN. 

The  second  proposal  which  Sir  Charles  makes  is 
that  of  a  five-shilling  corn  duty  on  all  breadstuffs 
imported  into  the  British  Empire  from  outside.  He 
thinks  that  that  will  be  sufficient,  and  as  experience 
has  proved  that  it  takes  a  rise  of  ten  shillings  a 
quarter  to  add  a  halfpenny  to  a  four-pound  loaf,  he 
thinks  the  change  might  be  carried  out  with  very 
little  opposition. 

NO  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  NAVY. 

Sir  Charles  puts  his  foot  down  definitely  upon  any 
proposal  for  direct  contribution  from  the  colonies  to 
the  army  and  navy.     He  says  : — 

"Instead  of  adding  to  its  defence,  the  strength  of 
a  colony  woukl  be  impaired  by  taking  away  the 
mea»5  which  it  requires  for  its  development  and  for 
increasing  its  defensive  power,  if  it  were  asked  for 
a  contribution  to  the  army  and  navy.  Any  such 
contribution  would  be  utterlj^  insignificant  in  its 
value  compared  with  what  is  now  being  accom- 
plished." 

This  may  be,  but  Sir  Charles  Tupper  will  probably 
find  out  that  before  he  goes  very  far  in  his  proposal 
for  establishing  a  differential  duty,  that  the  only 
method  by  which  he  could  obtain  the  acceptance  of 
sucli  a  proposal  is  by  making  the  new  tax  a  navy 
toll,  and  levying  it  impartially,  in  the  colonies  and 
at  home,  on  all  goods  entering  the  empire  from 
countries  which  did  not  directly  contribute  to  the 
imperial  navy. 


CARLYLE'S  POLITICS. 
Edwin  C.  Martin  in  an  article  in  Scribner's  bewails 
the  fatality  which  leads  almost  all  beginners  in  the 
study  of  Carlyle  to  lay  their  hands  on  some  one  of 
the  five  or  six  articles  wherein  he  is  at  his  worst, 
those  baffling,  incomprehensible  political  articles. 
"  The  foremost  difficulty  in  the  political  pieces  is 
the  scant  courtesy  they  seem  to  i)ay  to  all  of  our 
preconceptions."  Another  difficulty  is  Carlyle's 
scorn  of  all  calmly  logical  exegesis  of  his  views.  If 
we  wish  to  know  what  he  really  thinks  on  any  sub- 
ject we  must  carefully  piece  together  sayings 
dropped  in  many  different  places ;  and  even  then 
much  is  left  to  our  powers  of  inference.  Further- 
more, no  man  is  competent  to  pass  judgment  in 
Carlyle's  opinions  unless  he  himself  is  possessed  of 
a  saving  sense  of  humor.  Much  that  Carlyle  said 
was  whimsical  exaggeration  which  M^as  never  in- 
tended to  be  accepted  as  a  mathematical  formula. 

HIS  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Carlyle  professed  to  hold  the  new  science  of  Polit- 
ical Economy  in  contempt,  and  this  fact  has  troubled 
many  who  would  be  glad  to  admire  him.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  science  was  very  new 
when  he  was  writing  about  it,  and  that  it  had  not 
been  developed  into  the  excellent  system  which  we 
now  know  by  that  name.  Recent  study  has  human- 
ized it,  and  it  was  just  because  of  the  inhuman 
features  of  it  that  Carlyle  despised  it.  He  was 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire 
was  the  strict  dogma  of  the  economist ;  and  yet  his 
mistake  was  a  natural  one  for  this  cry  was  dread- 
fully prevalent  in  his  time.  This  was  what  he 
contended  against,  the  easy-going,  selfish,  let-alone 
doctrine  which  left  men  to  perish  while  in  the  name 
of  science  all  aid  was  denied  them. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  ARISTOCRACY. 

He  was  not  always  the  rank  enemy  of  democracy ; 
as  a  young  man  he  even  seemed  to  place  some  hope 
in  it,  but  as  he  grew  older  he  lost  faith  in  it.  Not 
so  much  did  he  lose  faith  in  democracy  itself  as  in 
the  men  on  whom  fell  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment, the  representatives  of  the  peoj^le ;  he  feared 
that  they  would  be  subservient  to  the  will  of  the 
populace. 

We  altogether  misunderstand  his  praise  of  kings 
and  kingly  men  if  we  suppose  by  this  that  he  favored 
aristocracy  as  it  exists  at  present.  His  "strong 
man  "  was  not  the  chance  offspring  of  some  titled 
lord,  but  was  a  man  divinely  fitted  and  appointed 
to  lead  and  rule. 

HIS  RELATIONS  TO  BETHAMISM. 

We  cannot  understand  the  real  spirit  of  Carhle's 
political  thought  until  we  consider  the  influence 
which  Bentham  had  upon  him. 

"To  Bentham  the  web  of  human  motives,  so  mul- 
tiplex and  mj^sterious  in  the  common  regard,  was 
the  simplest  of  textures ;  through  it  all  there  ran 
really  but  one  ;  desire  of  pleasure  or  dislike  of  pain. " 

Carlyle's    whole    tenor    of    mind    was    radically 
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antagonistic  to  this.  "After  all  our  science  and 
sciences,  the  world  was  still  a  miracle  ;  wonderful, 
inscrutable,  magical. "  It  was  not  to  be  explained 
by  any  simple  formula  of  probabilities,  but  must  be 
accepted  as  an  insoluble  mystery. 


ENGLISH    ROYALTY. 

"The  fetich  ism  of  loyalty  to  a  sovereign  or  to  a 
royal  family  is  no  more.  The  right  divine  of  kings 
to  rule  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  fuss  and  feathers 
of  a  court,  that  once  inspired  reverential  awe,  are 
anachronisms  that  have  outlived  their  time,  and 
are  viewed  with  contemptuous  curiosity  by  all  ex 
cept  professional  courtiers  and  the  silliest  of  the 
silly."  In  this  iiTeverent  spirit  does  Mr.  Henry 
Labouchere,  Radical  member  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  approach  his  subject  "English  Royalty," 
in  the  Forum  for  October.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
explain  away  tlie  theoretical  absurdity  in  English 
monarchy  of  a  ruling  sovereign  who  does  not  govern, 
but  accepts  the  condition.  Monarchy  in  the  "  petei-ed 
out"  form  in  which  it  exists  in  England  is  tolerated, 
he  observes,  partly  because  the  English  dislike 
"change  in  the  abstract,"  and  partly  because  the 
system  of  which  the  Queen  is  the  figure-head  has 
certain  "practical  advantages."  It  is  not  clear  in 
Mr.  Labouchere's  mind,  however,  just  what  these 
practical  advantages  are.  They  seem  to  centre  in 
the  method  which  the  monarchical  system  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  the  prime  minister  by  the 
sovereign,  and  yet  the  Queen  has  no  choice  but 
that  of  naming  whomsoever  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  may  demand.  When  a  prime 
minister  is  api^ointed,  says  Mr.  Labouchere,  "  it  is 
officially  announced  that  the  sovereign  has  been 
'  pleased  to  appoint  '  :  whereas  it  most  frequently 
happens  that  the  monarch  never  did  a  thing  more 
personally  displeasing. " 

The  social  advantages  of  monarchy — advantages 
upon  which  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot  lays  much  stress  in 
his  work  on  the  English  constitution — have  been, 
in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Labourchere,  grossly  exag- 
gerated. Indeed  it  is  doubtful,  he  holds,  whether 
they  exist. 

COST  OF  ROYALTY. 

A  strong  point  is  made  in  the  article  of  the  cost 
of  royalty.  It  is  estimated  that  royal t}'  in  England 
costs,  all  told,  about  five  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
Besides  the  Queen's  civil  list  large  yearly  sums  are 
voted  for  the  support  of  the  Queen's  sous  and 
daughters  and  for  the  maintenance  of  palaces  oc- 
cupied by  the  royal  family.  Mr.  Labouchere  thinks 
it  probable  that  before  long  there  will  be  a  general 
overhauling  of  the  salaries  of  officials,  especially  of 
those  holding  sinecure  po.sitions.  The  civil  list  and 
its  contingent  arrangements  will  not  be  touched 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria;  "but  if,  on  the 
demise  of  the  Queen,  a  Tory  majority  seeks  to  per- 
petuate this  state  of  things,  royalty  will  receive  a 
rude  shock."  Monarchy  itself,  he  believes,  is  rea- 
Bonably  safe  in  England,  for  a  time  at  least,  so  long 


as  the  ruling  sovereign  behaves  himself.     A  monarch 
openly  immoral,  he  adds,  would  not  be  tolerated. 

THE   HOL'SE  OF  I'ORDS  TO   BE  ABOUSHED. 

"The  British  Empire  is  made  up  of  the  parent 
state  and  of  a  number  of  colonies,  most  of  which 
are  practically  independent  of  the  mother  country'. 
The  tie  that  unites  all  these  component  parts  is  very 
slight ;  it  is  little  more  than  that  all  are  nominal 
subjects  of  the  same  sovereign.  It  is  an  abstrac- 
tion, but  a  useful  abstraction,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  it  could  be  replaced  with  advantage,  al- 
though, like  most  other  human  institutions  it  has 
its  disadvantages.  The  monarchy  is  consequently 
accepted  by  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  with- 
out any  strong  enthusiasm  for  it,  but  without  any 
desire  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  onward  march  of 
democracy  will  sAveep  away  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  Established  Church  ;  it  will  concentrate  power, 
even  more  than  is  now  the  case  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  while,  by  the  payment  of  the  member? 
of  that  House,  it  will  convert  it  from  an  assembly 
of  plutocrats  into  one  more  directly  in  harmony 
with  the  people. " 

HOW  MONARCHY  IS  REGARDED  IN  ENGLAND. 

"But  the  monarchy  is  likely  to  survive  these 
changes.  Its  abolition  is  not  within  the  area  of 
practical  politics,  nor  will  it  be  so  long  as  those 
who  have  at  heart  its  continuance  are  wise  in  their 
generation.  The  monarchy  has  devoted  adherents 
among  the  ui)per  classes  on  account  of  its  social 
aspects  ;  the  middle  classes  like  it  because  thej'  have 
a  notion  that  it  is  respectable;  the  artisans  and  the 
agricultural  laborers  have  grievances  tliat  touch 
them  more  closely,  and  a  change  from  a  monarchy 
to  a  republic  %Aould  not  so  directly  benefit  them  as 
the  removal  of  their  grievances. " 


FREDERICK  DOUGLASS  ON  THE  RECENT  HAYTIAN 
NEGOTIATIONS. 
Ex-Minister  Frederick  Douglass  contributes  to  the 
North  Amerkiin  Review  for  October  a  second  instal- 
ment of  the  inside  history  of  the  negotiations  with 
Hayti  for  the  Mole  St  Nicolas. 

NOT  MY  FAULT. 

Mr.  Douglass  explains  that  the  application  made  to 
the  Haytian  government  for  a  naval  station  at*  the 
Mole  bore  the  signature  of  Admiral  Gherardi  alone ; 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  preparation,  and 
that  he  was  not  even  asked  to  sign  it.  Mr.  Firmin, 
the  Haytian  Minister  of  Foreign  Afl"airs,  refused 
to  consider  the  ai)plication,  it  is  shown,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  admiral's  letters  of  instruction  were 
not  considered  sufficient.  Negotiations  were  thus 
brought  to  a  halt.  Application  was  made  to  the 
government  at  Washington  for  a  new  letter  of  ere 
dence,  and  after  a  delay  of  two  months  it  was  re- 
ceived. The  new  letter  of  credence  differed  in  two 
respects  from  the  one  rejected,  in  that  it  charged 
Mr.  Douglass,  equally  with  Admiral  Gherardi,  with 
the  duty  of  negotiation,  and  was  "an  application  for 
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a  naval  station  pure  and  simple,  without  limitations 
and  without  conditions. " 

A   DIFFEREN'CE   OF  OPINION. 

Before  the  letter  was  presented  a  controversy-  arose 
between  Mr.  Douglass  and  Admiral  Gherardi,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  new  negotiations  should  be  begun 
under  the  new  commission,  separate  and  entirely 
apart  from  all  that  had  been  attempted  under  the 
instructions  of  the  old.  Mr.  Douglass  took  the 
position  that  they  should  proceed  according  to  the  in- 
struction contained  in  the  new  letter,  ignoring  pre- 
vious attempts.  Admiral  Gherardi,  on  the  other  hand, 
insisted  that  the  second  letter  did  not  exclude  the 
conditions  of  the  old  but  merely  supplemented  them. 
It  was  decided  to  conduct  negotiations  on  the  basis 
of  both  letters.  "Under  the  former  letter  of  instruc- 
tions," says  Mr. Douglass,  "our  terms  were  precise 
and  explicit ;  under  the  latter  we  were  left  largely  to 
our  own  discretion  ;  we  were  simply  to  secure  from 
the  government  of  Hayti  a  lease  of  the  Mole  St. 
Nicolas  for  a  naval  station." 

THE  LEASE   REFUSED. 

"  The  result  is  known  "  he  continues  ;  "  Hayti  re- 
fused to  grant  the  lease,  and  alleged  that  to  do  so  was 
impossible  under  the  hard  terms  imposed  in  the  pre- 
vious letter  of  instructions.  I  do  not  know  that  our 
government  would  have  accepted  a  naval  station 
from  Hayti  upon  any  other  or  less  stringent  terms 
or  conditions  than  those  exacted  in  our  first  letter 
of  instructions  ;  but  I  do  know  that  the  main  grounds 
alleged  by  Hayti  for  its  refusal  were  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  this  first  letter  of  instructions,  one  of 
which  is  expressed  as  follows :  '  That  so  long  as  the 
United  States  may  be  the  lessee  of  the  Mole  St. 
Nicolas,  the  government  of  Hayti  will  not  lease  or 
othewise  dispose  of  any  port  or  harbor  or  other  ter- 
ritory in  its  dominions,  or  grant  any  special  priv- 
ileges or  rights  of  use  therein,  to  any  other  power, 
state,  or  gover7iment.  This  was  not  only  a  com- 
prehensive limitation  of  the  power  of  Hayti  over  her 
own  territory,  but  a  denial  to  all  others  of  that 
which  we  claimed  for  ourselves.'" 

THE   CAUSES  OF  THE  FAILURE. 

Mr.  Douglass  does  not,  however,  regard  the  failure 
to  secure  the  Mole  as  attributable  to  any  one  cause. 
A  chief  cause  was  the  "deeply  rooted  and  easily 
excited  prejudices  and  traditions  "  of  the  Haytian 
people,  against  whicli  the  government  had  not  the 
courage  to  take  a  stand.  The  tone  of  the  New  York 
press, which  "more  than  hinted  that,  once  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Mole,  the  United  States  would  control 
the  destiny  of  Hayti, "  is  given  as  a  second  cause. 
Tlien  again  the  presence  of  a  squadron  of  our  war 
ships  did  not  have  the  effect  of  inspiring  the  people 
of  Hayti  with  a  friendly  feeling  toward  the  project. 

"  On  the  theory  that  I  was  the  cause  of  the  failure, " 
says  Mr.  Douglass  in  conclusion  of  his  defence,  "  we 
must  assume  that  Hayti  was  willing  to  grant  the 
Mole ;  that  the  timidity  of  the  Haytian  government 
was  all  right,  tliat  tlie  American  prejudice  was  all 


right ;  tliat  the  seven  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor  of 
Port  au  Prince  were  all  right ;  that  Rear  Admiral 
Gherardi  was  all  right,  and  that  I  alone  was  all 
wrong ;  and,  moreover,  that  but  for  me  the  Mole 
St.  Nicolas,  like  an  over-ripe  apple  shaken  by  the 
wind,  would  have  dropjjed  softly  into  our  national 
basket. " 


POLITICAL  POSSIBILITIES. 

Under  "Straws,"  in  the  North  American  Fevieic  for 
October,  Col.  Henry  Watterson  indulges  in  a  little 
playful  speculation  as  to  possible  turns  in  American 
political  affairs. 

POSSIBLE  CANDIDATES. 

"Suppose,"  he   says,  "Governor    Campbell   is  re- 
elected in  Ohio  and  it  is  indicated  clearly  that  un- 
der his  leadership  Ohio  can  be  relied  on   in  1893  by 
the  Democi-ats,  is  there  not  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  would  enter  the  next  Democratic  National 
Convention  with    an    almost    irresistible    i^restige? 
Suppose  Governor  Boies  is  re-elected   in  Iowa  by  a 
good  majority,  and  Governor  Campbell  is  defeated 
in  Ohio ;  would  not  that  make  Governor  Boies  a 
formidable    candidate?      Sui)pose    the    Republicans 
should  carry  New  York  in  the  coming  fall  election, 
what  effect  would  this  have  upon  the  Cleveland  and 
Hill  factions  in  the  Empire  State?    Suppose  none  of 
these  things   happen,  but  that  New  York   comes  to 
the  next  national  convention  either  divided   in  her 
choice  or  op^wsing  outright  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Cleveland :  would  that  not  force  the  party  to  quit 
New  York  altogether  and  to  seek  a  candidate  else- 
where, and — in  this  event — where?    Mr.  Gorman  and 
Mr.  Carlisle  live  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line  ;  and 
Mr.  Morrison  lacks  the  united  support    of    Illinois. 
General  Palmer  has  passed  the  age  of  promotion  to 
party  leadership.     Of  course  Governor  Pattison  is 
possible,  particularly  if  Pennsylvania  goes  Demo- 
cratic in  the  fall  elections,  while  others,  of  wliom 
we  yet  know  nothing, may  be  'hid  in  the  bushes. '" 

CEASE  YOUR  QUARRELLING. 

In  a  word,  the  political  situation  as  Col.  Watterson 
views  it  is  resolved,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  Demo- 
crats, into  this  :  that  outside  the  State  of  New  York 
they  are  in  a  complete  fog  for  a  candidate,  while 
in  the  State  "  the  contention  for  ascendency  between 
rival  leaders  has  lashed  the  elements  into  a  gale  of 
the  most  threatening  description. "  For  permitting 
a  slight  personal  difference  to  develop  into  strong 
political  factions,  the  ex-president  and  the  governoi: 
are  roundly  scolded,  and  it  is  incidentally  suggested 
that  the  Democratic  party  at  large  is  growing  very 
tired  of  New  York  turbulency,  and  that  "  it  only 
wants  a  good  pretext  and  some  one  to  head  it,  to 
throw  off  the  dominion  of  the  Empire  State  once 
for  all. " 

Mr.  Watterson  regards  the  silver  question  as  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  the  tariff.  If  the  skies  should 
rain  silver  "it  would,  under  our  unequal  tariff  sys- 
tem, soon  find  its  way  back  to  the  present  custodians 
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of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  leaving  the  tax-ridden 
farmer  as  poor  as  ever. "  In  his  estimation  the 
Democratic  party  will  be  defeated  if  it  relegates  to 
second  place  the  question  of  tariff  reform,  and,  more 
than  that,  will  deser%e  it.  He  does  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  Democratic  party  will,  longer  than  tem- 
porarily, take  this  course. 


A    PROPOSED    PLAN    FOR   A    NATIONAL    BANKING 

SYSTEM. 

In  the  October  Forum,  Congressman  M.  D.  Harter, 
of  Ohio,  proposes  a  plan  for  a  permanent  banking 
system,  which  at  least  works  well  on  paper.  His 
plan,  in  a  word,  is  a  modification,  or  rather  an  en- 
largement of  our  present  national-bank  system.  It 
is  proposed  tliat  the  list  of  bonds  acceptable  as  se- 
curity for  circulating  notes  shall  be  extended  to  in- 
clude state,  county,  city,  and  railroad  bonds,  sub- 
ject to  certain  strict  regulations  regarding  the  regis- 
try and  character  of  the  bonds,  as  for  instance,  "  No 
state  bond  representing  a  per  capita  debt  of  over  two 
dollars  for  each  of  its  citizens,  no  county  bond  rep- 
resenting a  per  capita  debt  of  over  four  dollars,  and 
no  city  bond  representing  a  per  capita  debt  of  over 
eight  dollars,  shall  be  accepted  as  security  for  bank- 
notes. "  Bonds  deposited  by  railroad  companies  must 
be  secured  by  mortgage,  and  the  issue  of  false  state- 
ments of  the  earnings  or  expenses  is  to  be  made  pun- 
ishable by  law. 

Five  other  rules  are  laid  down  by  Mr.  Harter  as 
necessary  to  the  successful  working  of  his  proposed 
plan. 

"  1.  In  lieu  of  all  other  United  States  taxes,  each 
bank  shall  pay  in  the  usual  manner  a  semi-annual 
tax  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  average  amount  of  its 
notes  in  cii'culation.  2.  The  present  United  States 
tax  upon  circulating  notes  of  state  banks  shall  cease, 
provided  such  notes  are  secured  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  national  bank-notes,  by  bonds  de- 
posited with  the  auditor  or  treasurer  of  the  State ; 
and  provided,  also,  that  the  State  in  which  said  bank 
is  located  shall  guarantee  the  payment  of  its  circu- 
lating notes.  State  banks  shall  pay  the  same  taxes 
as  their  notes,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  national 
banks.  55.  The  amount  of  the  notes  issued  by  any 
state  bank  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  State  in 
which  it  is  located,  and  nothing  in  this  law  shall 
restrict  the  circulating  notes  of  any  state  bank  to 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  capital  paid  in  ;  but  no  bank 
shall  issue  notes  in  excess  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
par  value  of  the  bonds  deposited  by  it  to  secure  the 
payment  of  said  notes.  4.  State  banks  shall  not  be 
compelled  to  redeem  their  notes  anywhere  but  at 
their  own  counters.  5.  Allstate  bank-notes,  redeem- 
able in  United  States  legal  tender,  coin,  or  notes." 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  proposed  system 
are,  that  it  provides  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  pres- 
ent hanking  system,  which,  througli  the  payment  of 
tlie  national  debt  is  threatened  with  extinction  ;  sup- 
l)li('s  a  method  by  which  the  home  eirculating  me- 
dium can  be  iucrea.sed  witliout  danger  of  driving 
gold,  for  instance,  out  of  the  country,  and  furnishes 


a  currency  which  is  safe  and  stable.  Tlie  system,  it 
is  further  held,  will  not  be  costly  and  burdensome  to 
the  government,  but  on  the  contrary  will,  through 
the  tax  which  it  imjioses  upon  the  banks  for  the 
privilege  of  issuing  notes,  jjour  a  large  revenue  into 
the  public  treasury.  Mr.  Harter  is  of  the  opinion 
"  that,  had  the  security  it  provides  been  for  twenty- 
five  years  the  sole  and  only  basis  for  the  national 
bank-note  circulation  of  the  United  States,  neither 
the  nation  nor  the  note-holder  would  have  lost  a 
penny  in  the  entire  quarter  of  a  century,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  fear  that,  if  the  plan  should  become 
law,  any  such  loss  would  occur  within  the  next 
century. " 

MUNICIPAL  MISGOVERNMENT   AND   THE    REMEDY. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot  writes  a  paper  for  the 
Forum  in  which  he  considers  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  American  cities  and  the  abuses  thereof. 

IGNORANCE  THE  ROOT  OF  THE  TROUBLE. 

The  picture  which  he  presents  is  a  dark  one,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  condition  of  American  cities 
with  foreign  cities  would  seem  to  make  a  bad  case 
for  our  democratic  government.  But  President 
Eliot  does  not  ascribe  these  conditions  so  much  to 
the  depravity  of  the  voters  and  their  representatives 
as  to  the  prevailing  ignorance  concerning  the  most 
important  topics  to  be  grappled  with. 

THE  "  NOVELTIES  "  OF  MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  the  earlj^  years  of  the  country's  existence 
municipal  problems  were  comparativeh'  simple. 
Honest  men  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  good  judg- 
ment were  able  to  understand  and  administer  to  the 
needs  of  a  town.  But  the  rapidly  growing  cities 
and  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
city  affairs  have  made  it  necessary  that  our  officials 
shall  be  possessed  of  something  inore  than  common 
sense. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  the  matter  we  find  the 
subject  of  taxation,  a  subject  but  ilh'  understood  by 
the  mass  of  men.  Forms  of  property  have  changed. 
"The  old  theory  of  taxation  was,  that  every  man 
should  be  assessed  at  his  home  on  all  his  property. 
It  was  all  there  or  it  returned  thither  periodically, 
like  his  ox-cart  or  his  vessel."  But  now  a  man's 
property  is  often  in  the  form  of  stocks  and  bonds,  a 
sort  of  property  which  has  "been  almost  entirely 
created  within  thirty  years. "  "  Legislators,  assessors, 
and  voters  have  been  quite  unable  to  grasp  the  new 
situation  so  suddenly  created. " 

The  management  of  the  water-supjily ;  care  of 
highways ;  control  of  companies  which  sell  light, 
heat,  power,  transportation,  and  telegraphic  or  tele- 
phonic communication, — all  these  questions  present 
com])lexities  which  are  absolutely  insoluble  save  in 
the  light  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  natural 
and  economic  science. 

"One  would  imagine  a  priori  that  'government 
by  the  people,  for  the  people, '  would  always  have 
been  careful  of  the  people's  health ;  but  here  we 
come  upon  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  failures  of 
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free  institutions  in  urban  populations."  To  quote 
one  or  two  of  President  Eliot's  facts  :  "In  the  third 
quarter  of  1889,  the  summer  quarter,  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  New  York  had  a  higher  death  rate 
than  Rome,  Milan,  and  Turin,  in  hot  Italy. "  "  The 
population  of  New  York  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
Berlin.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1890,  the  deaths  in 
New  York  were  at  the  annual  rate  of  38.8  persons 
in  every  1000  against  23.3  in  Berlin." 

In  the  matter  of  open-air  resoi-ts,  pai-ks,  squares, 
etc. ,  which  are  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
poor,  our  American  cities  have  been  exceedingly 
remiss. 

THE  REMEDY. 

For  the  solution  of  all  these  probfems  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  have  scientific  experts.  But  to 
obtain  them  requires  another  reform,  that  of  the 
manner  of  their  appointment  and  their  tenure  of 
office.  The  offices  should  be  non -political  and  the 
tenure  should  continue  so  long  as  the  efficiency  and 
good  conduct  of  the  incumbents  continue.  At 
present,  it  is  impossible  to  secui-e  worthy  officials, 
because  men  who  would  be  valuable  in  this  capacity 
prefer  employment  with  private  parties  or  corpora- 
tions, in  which  positions  they  know  that  they  are 
secure. 


RAILWAYS    AND   THE  STATE. 

]\Ir.  John  Macdonald,  in  the  Economic  Journal  for 
September,  discusses  at  some  length  the  regulation 
of  railway  rates  in  England  and  gives  practical 
effect  to  his  criticisms  by  drafting  the  following 
bill,  which  he  thinks  would  mend  matters  : — 

SUGGESTED  HEADS   OF  A  CANAL  AND  TRAFFIC  BILL. 

(a)  Abolition  of  maximum  rates  and  statutory 
classifications  as  useless.  They  give  the  customer 
an  appearance  of  protection  which  they  do  not 
afford;  they  require  periodical  revision" if  they  are 
not  to  be  unjust  and  far  removed  from  actual  rates. 

(6)  No  interference,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
rates  which  are  the  result  of  competition.  Rates 
from  A  to  X,  10s.  ;  rates  from  B  to  X,  the  same 
distance,  only  5s. ,  there  being  competition  by  sea  or 
otherwise.  The  courts  have  avoided  clearly  saying 
when,  in  such  circumstances,  there  is  undue  pref- 
erence. When  competition  really  operates  the  ex- 
cuse for  interference  is  gone. 

(c)  No  interference  with  group  rates ;  let  alone, 
they  will  be  formed  where  they  are  convenient, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  trades,  and  not 
according  to  the  opinions  of  courts  of  law,  and  they 
may  become  the  germs  of  a  system  of  zone  tariffs. 

(d)  Interference  as  heretofore  with  discrimina- 
tions between  pei-sons  really  in  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  none  when  the  value  and  utility  of  the  ser- 
vices are  different,  even  if  the  cost  of  performing 
them  be  the  same. 

(e)  Interference  when  one  line  of  traffic — for  ex- 
ample, long  distance  traffic — is  carried  at  a  loss, 
"which  is  made  good  in  whole  or  part  by  enforcing 


high  rates  on  other  kinds  of  traffic  with  the  effect 
of  unfairly  diminishing  profits. 

(/)  Interference   when    it    is    apparent    that    the 
amount  of  traffic    is   artificially  restricted;    when* 
experience  as  to  other  parts  of  the  same  railway  or 
in  similar  circumstances  shows  that  the  rates  are 
so  high  as  to  diminish  the  volume  of  traffic 

(g)  No  change  in  rates  without  reasonable  notice. 
Section  33  (6)  of  the  Act  of  1888  imperfectly  provides 
for  this.  Fourteen  daj's'  notice  may  be  much  too 
short  for  people  who  give  quotations  and  make  con- 
tracts on  the  faith  of  certain  rates. 

"Were  tliese  changes  made,  all  would  not  be  satis- 
factory ;  the  clash  of  interests  which  renders  a  perfect 
solution  impossible  would  exist.  But  we  should 
have  a  simple  and  intelligible  system.  Attention 
would  not  be  concentrated  exclusively  upon  the  re- 
lations and  interests  of  railway  companies  and  their 
custoiners.  We  should  thus  be  most  likely  to  retain, 
the  merits  of  the  English  railway  system. 

The  Victorian   Railways. 

The  plan  of  placing  the  state  railways  of  the  Vic- 
torian government  under  the  control  of  a  separate 
board  of  railway  commissioners  has  proven,  it  would 
appear  froin  the  following  paragraph  extracted  fronx 
the  Economic  Revieiv  for  September,  a  failure. 

The  great  fault  of  the  system  is  that,  in  freeing- 
the  railways  from  the  control  of  the  govei'nment,  it 
freed  them  at  the  same  time  from  all  possibility  of 
control  by  the  public,  and  the  usual  effects  of  irre- 
sponsibility in  a  great  spending  department  of  state- 
soon  appeared  again,  and  in  a  much  more  aggravated 
form,  because  the  irresponsibility  was  so  much  more 
complete.  Under  the  old  sj'stem  there  always  ex- 
isted some  sort  of  check  in  the  fact  that  a  question 
could  be  asked  in  Parliament  about  anything  that 
seemed  wrong,  and  a  minister  or  even  a  ministry 
might  be  dismissed  in  consequence  ;  but  when  a  job 
Avas  suspected  under  the  new  system,  no  inforinatioa 
whatever  could  be  obtained,  for  the  commissioners 
refused  on  principle  to  answer  any  question  put  by 
the  government,  and  private  persons  had  no  means: 
of  bringing  them  to  book.  Complaints  are  accord- 
ingly rife  of  the  great  and  growing  extravagance  of 
their  management,  of  their  indifference  to  the  public 
convenience,  and  even  of  the  increase  of  the  \pry 
evil  the  system  was  devised  to  check ;  for  thougli 
illegitimate  political  influence  may  have  been: 
stopped,  illegitimate  private  influence  is  said  to  have; 
become  more  rampant  than  ever.  Trains  of  a  dozem 
carriages  are  stated  to  be  run  regularly  to  accom- 
modate a  single  traveller,  and  rural  lands  to  have 
been  bought  for  railway  construction  at  £44  an  acre, 
when  £3  an  acreMvas  the  ordinary  market  price  for 
it.  How  far  any  of  these  particular  charges  may  be 
correct  we  have  neither  means  nor  interest  to  say, 
but  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the  Victorian  Rail- 
way Budget  has  shown  a  deficit  for  the  last  j'ear  or 
two,  and  that  public  opinion  is  strongly  aroused  to 
the  conviction  that  direct  government  management, 
with  all  its  faults,  is  nevertheless  better,  because  it 
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is  itself  more  manageable  than  the  management  of 
iiTosi^onsible  comniissiouers.  Hence  the  promised 
Eailway  Amendment  Act  Amendment  Bill,  whicli 
aims  practically  at  subjecting  the  commissioners  to 
the  effective  control  of  the  Minister  of  Railways, 
irom  which  the  Railwajs  Amendment  Act  had  ex- 
empted them. 


•PUBLIC   MEN    AND   THE   NEWSPAPERS. 

n.  "V.  Boynton  writes  in  the  Century  on  "  The  Press 
and  Public  Men."  His  remarks  bear  chiefly  on  the 
relation  of  tlie  army  of  correspoiidcmts  at  Washington 
to  the  class  of  individuals  which  we  call  "public 
men."  It  is  not  hard  for  him  to  show  the  advan- 
tages to  be  tlerived  In'  the  head  of  department  or  the 
legislator  from  a  cordial  understanding  and  coiipera- 
lion  with  the  representatives  of  the  great  journals 
tliroughout  the  country.  What  does  seem  surprising 
•  is  that  this  advantage  has  been  so  frequently  unap- 
preciated and  disregarded. 

Mr.  Bo3'nton  sees  within  the  last  thirty  years  three 
or  four  clearly  defined  periods,  each  with  its 
own  pliase  of  the  jovirnalistic  attitude  toward  the 
authorities. 

THE   AVAR  PERIOD. 

During  the  war  the  most  intimate  understanding 
existed  between  the  federal  authorities  and  many  of 
the  more  energetic  and  reliable  of  the  Avar  corre- 
spondents. "It  Avas  a  time  Avhen  the  condition  ap- 
proached as  nearly  to  universal  concord  as  can  ever 
be  possible  between  tlie  press  and  public  men. 

"The  Washington  press  contingent  Avas  also  a  fly- 
ing force  for  field  services  and  upon  the  occasions  of 
•great  battles  in  the  legion  about  Washington,  some 
of  the  members  Avere  alA\'ays  upon  the  field  in  the 
service  of  their  joui-nals.  The  Avork  of  many  of  them 
as  war  correspondents  stands  out  as  the  best  and 
aaoBst  brilliant  of  careers.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
'Case  in  point  Avas  the  war  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelpliia  Inquirer,  Mr.  U.  H.  Painter,  AA'hose 
extraordinary  faculty  of  scenting  coming  battles  and 
approacliing moAcments,  supplemented  by  his  untir- 
ing energy,  gained  him  the  complete  confidence  of 
Secretary  Stanton,  who  gave  Mr.  Painter's  judge- 
ment and  advice  precedence  over  the  highest  mili- 
taiy  and  civil  authorities. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Credit  IMobilier  scandals, 
*' Newspaper  Row  was  daily  and  niglitly  visited  by 
the  ablest  and  most  prominent  men  in  public  affairs. 
"Vice-presidents,  the  heads  of  departments,  heads  of 
Ijureaus,  the  presiding  ollicers  of  tlie  tAvo  houses  of 
Congress,  and  the  strongest  and  most  noted  men  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House,  in  tiiis  gi-andest  period 
of  the  Republic's  life  Avere  fretiuent  and  Avelcome 
visitors  in  the  Washington  oflices  of  the  leading 
journals  of  tlie  land." 

But  Avith  the  i)ublisliing  of  the  Credit  ]\Iobilier 
and  otiier  scandals,  the  hearts  of  the  newspa[)ers 
Avere  hardened,  not  to  speak  of  the  hearts  of  the  pol- 
iticians, and  a  long  period  of  estrangement  followed 
in  wliicli  the  press  adopted  an  almost  uniformly 
critical  and  even  bitttu*  tone  toAvard  the   legislative 


and  executive  branches  of  the  government.  This 
bad  feeling  reached  its  height  in  the  battle  royal 
Aviiich  ensued  on  the  premature  jjublication  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington. 

"Upon  this  occasion  the  press  and  the  Senate  first 
joined  issue  in  a  battle  over  the  inviolability  of  the 
executive  session.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
Senate  had  as  good  a  case  as  could  possibly  arise  in 
such  a  controversy^  and  the  press  Avas  at  a  corre- 
sponding disadvantage,  except  that  the  Department 
of  State  desired  to  have  the  text  of  the  treaty  made 
jniblic  in  order  that  the  opinion  of  the  country  upon 
it  might  be  obtained.  As  the  representative  of  the 
President  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  this  claim 
of  the  Departnjent  to  a  control  over  its  text  had 
great  Aveight.  It  Avas,  in  fact,  this  position  Avhich 
made  possible  the  procurement  of  the  treaty  for  ad- 
Aance  liublication.  But,  as  Avill  be  remembei-ed, 
the  press  joined  hands  Avithout  regard  to  party,  both 
in  Washington  and  throughout  the  countiy,  and 
drove  the  Senate,  by  mere,  force  of  bitter  fighting, 
to  abandon  its  case  through  a  formal  vote  of  yeas 
and  nays  in  the  presence  of  the  nation.  The  vic- 
tory Avas  as  if  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  had 
I^assed  the  venerated  emblems  of  Senatorial  preroga- 
tive into  the  press  gallery  over  his  head. " 

THE  RENEWAL  OF  PEACE. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  tacit  cessation  of 
hostilities  ;  both  the  personal  and  party  interests  of 
politicians  suffer  too  plainly  Avhen  they  are  not  in 
touch  with  the  medium  through  Avhich  their  actions 
and  motives  are  presented  to  the  people.  In  Mr. 
Boynton 's  figure,  they  have  come  to  the  mountain. 

"This  restoration  of  relations  betAveen  Congress 
and  the  press  began  a  feAv  years  since  AA'ith  the  un- 
dertaking of  regular  entertainments  given  frequently 
by  a  club  of  the  leading  correspondents,  at  which, 
in  turn,  the  most  influential  men  in  public  life  were 
the  guests.  These  entertainments  have  now  become 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  season  in  the  national 
capital.  The  invitations  of  this  club  to  the  highest 
in  poAA-er  and  influence  are  seldom  declined.  This 
has  brought  about  social  relations  Avhich  are  of  mu- 
tual benefit  to  each  of  these  influential  parties  in 
public  affairs.  To  be  plain  about  the  situation, 
public  men,  or  rather  those  avIio  control  among  them, 
are  coming  to  their  senses  again." 

OUR  NEWSPAPERS  ARE    TRUSTAVORTHY. 

"Sensational"  and  "inaccurate"  are  such  hack- 
neyed adjectives  for  newspaper  politics,  that  it  is 
refreshing  to  see  Mr.  Boynton  come  out  and  refuse  to 
be  eA'cn  apologetic.  With  twenty-five  yeai-s'  ex- 
perience in  the  national  capital  he  finds  journalists 
"as  a  class  both  careful  and  conscientious."  If 
there  are  "fake"  reporters  and  neAvspapei-s,  so  also 
are  there  nmnerous  and  striking  instances  of  the 
higliest  discretion  and  honorable  forbearance.  As 
an  example,  Mr.  Boynton  states  that  four  Avell- 
knoAvn  journalists  in  the  United  States  have  been 
in  possession  of  all  the  documents  and  facts  relating 
to  the  secret  negotiations  Avhich   decided  the  Pi-esi- 
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dential  election  of  '76  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hayes.  "It 
will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinar3^ 
moment  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  regard  to 
it,  that  tlie  result  finally  reached  in  the  counting  of 
the  electoral  votes  would  surely  have  been  attained 
if  there  had  been  no  electoral  commission,  and  if 
the  much-talked-of  Wormley  Hotel  conference  had 
not  been  held. " 

A  second  striking  instance  of  the  journalistic 
ability  to  maintain  inviolate  the  most  important 
secrets  is  seen  in  the  fight  waged  by  Secretary 
Bristow  against  the  Western  Whiskey  Ring.  The 
emissaries  of  the  Ring  having  obtained  by  some 
inscrutable  means  the  departinental  cipher,  the 
government  authorities  were  in  a  seriously  unpleas- 
ant position  until  it  was  finally  arranged  that  the 
despatches  were  to  be  sent  and  received  in  the 
arbitrary  ciphers  of  two  journalists,  one  of  whom 
was  in  Washington  and  the  other  in  St.  Louis. 
These  two  gentlemen  were  not  to  divulge  the  cipher 
even  to  tlie  Secretaiy  himself,  and  their  aid  was  all- 
important  in  breaking  up  that  gigantic  organization. 


A    NEW    SUBMARINE    BOAT. 

La  Marine  Francaise  contains  a  description  of  the 
new  Poi'tugese  submarine  boat  designed  by  Dom 
Fontes  Pereira  de  Mello,  which  possesses  features  not 
to  be  fomid  in  the  boats  hitherto  constructed.  The 
boat  has  a  length  of  72  feet,  a  diameter  of  11  ft. 
2  in. ,  and  a  displacement  when  submerged  of  100 
tons.  Power  is  furnished  by  a  motor,  working  from 
accumulators,  which  drives  a  pair  of  screws  and 
gives  a  speed  of  six  knots,  maintainable  for  fourteen 
hours.  The  boat  is  submerged  by  introducing  water 
ballast  into  reservoirs,  and  by  horizontal  propellers, 
its  perfect  stability  under  all  conditions  being  in- 
sured by  a  special  arrangement.  When  submerged 
direct  communication  is  kept  up  with  the  outer  air 
by  means  of  a  long  hose,  which  admits  40  cubic 
metres  of  air  per  hour,  and  allows  of  the  free  respi- 
ration of  natural  air.  The  dome  is  furnished  with 
an  optical  tube  16>^  feet  long,  and  slightly  over 
four  inches  in  diameter,  within  which  a  set  of  mir- 
rors reflect  the  image  of  the  object  to  be  observed 
and  magnify  it  before  meeting  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server. This  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  it  allows 
of  measurements  being  taken  within  certain  limits, 
with  sufficient  accuracJ^  The  armament  consists  of 
four  large  electric  controllable  Nordenfelt  torpedoes, 
capable  of  holding  a  charge  of  from  260  to  530  pounds 
and  having  a  radius  of  action  of  some  4000  yards. 
The  boat  is  intended  exclusively  for  coast  defence, 
and  to  be  anchored  under  water  wliere,  Avith  its  ob- 
servation tube,  it  would  have  an  offensive  radius  of 
action  extending  over  4000  yards  in  every  direction. 
The  special  advantages  claimed  for  the  new  boat 
over  all  others  are  its  absolute  stability  even  when 
submerged  in  a  sti'oug  current ;  free  respiration, 
without  the  necessity  for  reservoirs  of  compressed 
air,  and  consequent  ability  to  remain  under  water 
for  lengthened  periods,  and  finally  the  optical  ap- 


paratus which  permits  of  a  good  look-out  being  kept 
when  the  boat  is  under  water  and  of  distances  being 
accurately  measured. 

MR.  MAXIM'S  AIR-SHIP. 

Mr.  Langley's  modest  and  tentative  exposition, 
in  last  month's  Century,  of  the  general  laws  which 
seemed  to  point  to  the  feasibility  of  a  "flying- 
machine,  "  is  followed  up  in  the  October  number  by 
a  much  bolder  treatise  on  "Aerial  Navigation"  by 
Hiram  S.  Maxim.  Mr.  Maxim's  experiments  took 
the  same  form  as  those  conducted  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  ;  that  is,  he  revolved  a  loug  arm 
carrying  at  its  extremity  a  small  flying-machine 
driven  by  a  screw.  The  essential  feature  of  the 
machine  is,  too,  as  in  Mr.  Langley's,  the  "Aero- 
plane, "  or  broad  flat  section  of  wood  or  metal  which 
will  attain  a  "  sailing "  motion  in  the  air  when 
propelled  at  certain  angles  and  speeds.  Suitable 
apparatus  measured  the  push  of  the  screw,  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions,  and  the  amount  of  energy  trans- 
mitted from  the  small  steam-engine  which  gave  the 
screw  its  motion. 

Tliis  experimenter  has  gone  so  far  as  to  work  out 
in  detail  the  most  practicable  and  efi'ective  form  of 
screw,  of  the  winged  Aeroplane,  and  of  propelling 
force.  He  is  quite  lucid  and  has  no  trouble  in  con- 
vincing the  general  reader  that  "  if  a  machine  with 
its  mo,tor  complete  can  be  made  to  generate  1  horse- 
power for  every  100  pounds,  a  machine  might  be 
made  which  would  successfully  navigate  tlie  air. 
After  studying  the  question  of  motors  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  after  having  tried  many  experi- 
ments, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  force  with  the  minimum  amount 
of  weight  can  be  obtained  from  a  high -pressure 
compound  steam-engine  using  steam  at  a  pressure  of 
from  200  to  350  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and 
lately  I  have  constructed  two  such  engines  each 
weighing  300  pounds.  These  engines,  when  work- 
ing under  a  pressure  of  200  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  and  with  a  piston  speed  of  only  400  feet  per 
minute,  develop  in  useful  effect  in  push  of  screws 
over  100  horse -power,  the  push  of  the  screws  col- 
lectively being  over  1000  pounds.  By  increasing 
the  number  of  turns  and  also  the  steam-pressure,  I 
believe  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  from  200  to  300 
horse-power  from  the  same  engines  and  with  a 
piston  speed  no  greater  than  850  feet  per  minute 
[the  piston  speed  of  an  express  locomotive  is  about 
1000  feet  per  minute].  These  engines  are  made 
throughout  of  tempered  steel,  and  are  of  great 
strength  and  lightness  ;  the  new  feature  about  my 
motors,  however,  is  the  manner  of  generating  steam. 
The  steam-generator  itself,  without  the  casing  about 
it,  weighs  only  350  pounds  ;  the  engines,  generator, 
casing,  pumps,  crank,  screw-shaft,  and  screws  weigh 
1800  pounds,  and  the  rest  of  tlie  machine  as  much 
more.  With  a  supply  of  fuel,  water,  and  three 
men,  the  weight  will  not  be  far  from  5000  pounds. 
As  the  foregoing  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
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load  may  be  fourteen  times  the  push  of  the  screw, 
it  would  api»ear  that  this  jnachine  ought  to  carry 
a  burden,  including  its  own  weight,  of  14, 000  pounds, 
thus  leaving  a  margin  of  9000  pounds,  provided 
tiiat  the  steam -pressure  is  maintained  at  200  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  The  steam- generator  is  self- 
regulating,  has  48,000  brazed  joints,  and  is  heated 
by  45, 000  gas-jets,  gas  being  made  by  a  simple  pro- 
cess of  petroleum."  In  the  construction  of  the 
machine  Mr.  Maxim  has  found  light  steel  rods  pref- 
erable to  aluminum. 

All  the  details  of  steering,  landing,  etc. ,  have  been 
worked  out  to  Mr.  Maxim's  satisfaction,  and  he  con- 
fidently predicts  a  successful  flying-machine  within 
the  next  ten  years.  He  considers  that  the  invention 
will  be  first  used  as  a  terrible  war  machine  to  drop 
masses  of  exjilosives  on  the  enemy ;  "  successful 
machines  of  this  character  would  at  once  make  it 
possible  for  a  nation  possessing  them  to  paralyze 
completely  an  enemy  by  destroying  in  a  few  hours 
the  important  bridges,  armories,  gas  and  water- works, 
railway  stations,  public  buildings,  etc. " 

The  French,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Maxim,  pos- 
sess the  only  appliances  suitable  for  making  the  in- 
vention a  success,  have  ready  in  waiting  the  word 
aviation,  to  express  the  idea  of  aerial  navigation. 

In  the  Engineering  Magazine  B.  O.  Chanute,  the 
President  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
has  a  most  interesting  paper  entitled  "Progress  in 
Aerial  Navigation,"  in  which  he  reviews  the  most 
important  attempts  that  are  being  made  or  that  have 
been  made  recently.  One  is  astonished  at  the 
amount  of  vrork  that  is  being  done  in  this  direction 
by  reputable  and  even  eminent  scientists  too,  not  the 
traditional  "flying-machine"  crank.  The  experi- 
ments of  these  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  are  French- 
men, are  to  be  classified  according  as  they  are  made 
with  balloons  driven  through  the  air — the  aim  of  the 
aeronauts — or  as  the  idea  is  to  travel  by  purely  dy- 
namical means,  in  imitation  of  the  birds,  in  which 
case  the  process  is  called  aviation  and  the  flyers 
aviators.  War  balloons  have  been  constructed 
which  could  be  guided  and  driven  for  short  distances 
in  calm  weather,  but  the  enormous  bulk  required, 
with  the  consequent  awkwardness  and  great  resist- 
ance, seem  to  render  any  considerable  speed  impos- 
sible, and  any  sti'ong  wind  which  arises  will  render 
the  huge  inflated  bag  helpless. 

The  aviators  seem  to  be  nearer  the  problem.  Mr. 
Maxim  is  a  fair  sample  of  this  class  of  experimenters. 
In  France,  M.  Gustave  Trouve  has  a  most  curious 
device  to  save  motor- weight  in  his  machine,  which 
is  constructed  as  nearly  as  possible  after  the  exact 
form  of  a  great  bird.  "The  bird  consists  of  two 
wings  connected  together  through  a  'Bourdon'  bent 
tube,  such  as  is  used  in  steam  gauges,  the  peculiarity 
of  which  is  that  when  pressure  increases  within  the 
tube,  its  outer  ends  move  apart,  and  return  toward 
each  other  upon  diminished  pressure.  M.  Trouve 
increases  the  efficiency  of  this  action  by  putting  a 
second  tube  within  the  first,  and  he  i)roduces  therein 
a  series  of  alternate   compressions  and   (expansions, 


by  exploding  twelve  carti'idges  contained  in  a  re- 
volver barrel,  which  communicates  with  the  Bour- 
don' tube.  These  exjilosions  produce  a  series  of 
strokes  of  the  wings,  which  with  the  aid  of  a  silk 
sustaining  i)lane  both  support  and  projjel  the  bird  in. 
the  air. "  This  bird  only  flies  eighty  yards  at  pres- 
ent, but  greater  things  are  hoped  for  it. 

Among  others,  M.  Ader,  a  celebrated  electrician 
of  Paris,  is  conducting  some  very  important  experi- 
ments founded  on  a  long  and  careful  study  of  actual 
bird-flight.  His  machine  has  been  seen  in  the  air 
from  its  starting  place  in  a  private  park  near  Paris, 
where  every  detail  is  kept  secret  from  patriotic  mo- 
tives. Tlie  structure  resembles  a  huge  bat,  and  the 
crew  and  all  motive  appliances  are  concealed  in  the 
body.  

COMPULSORY    AND    RELIGIOUS    EDUCATION. 

Two  articles  appear  in  the  Forum  for  October 
under  the  general  heading  "Compulsor}'  and  Relig- 
ious Educaticm. " 

The    "  Bennett  Law  "   Denounced. 

The  first  is  by  Senator  W.  F.  Vilas,  who  explains, 
from  his  point  of  view,  the  nature  of  the  recent 
school  controversy  in  Wisconsin,  which  grew  out  of 
the  passage  of  the  "  Bennett  Law  "  in  1889.  The  agi- 
tation did  not,  as  it  has  been  generallj'  supposed, 
pertain  to  public  education  in  any  form,  Mr.  Vilas 
says,  but  turned  upon  the  right  of  the  State  to 
govern  purely  private  schools  and  to  assume  the 
education  of  children.  The  "  Bennett  Law"  required 
the  attendance  of  children  upon  schools  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  twelve  weeks  in  the  year,  with  the 
subjoined  proviso  that  "no  school  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  school  under  this  act,  unless  there  shall  be 
taught  therein,  as  part  of  the  elementarj'  education 
of  children,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
United  States  history  in  the  English  language." 
Mr.  Vilas  regards  this  act  as  aimed  directly  at  pri- 
vate schools.  By  thus  defining  "school,"  it  practi- 
cally prescribed  the  course  and  subjects  of  instruction 
in  schools  maintained  as  purely  private  establish- 
ments, without  public  cost,  bj^  parents  who  seek  to 
educate  their  children  after  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience,  which  Mr.  Vilas  regards  as  an  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  State  in  affairs  with  which 
it  has  no  concern. 

It  is  the  principle   introduced  by  the   "Bennett 
Law "    rather   than    the    law  itself,  against   Avhich 
Senator  Vilas  would  seem  to  protest.     "  If, "  he  saj's, 
"public  authority  may  prescribe  some  branches  of 
study,  so  may   it  pi-escribe  othei-s,    or  forbid  any. 
In  short,  by  the  same  right,  the  private  school  may 
be  required  to  conform  its  course  of  study  to  the 
public  school,  even  religious  training  be  prescribed, 
and  the  objects  which  parents  seek  in  the  education 
of  their  children  by  private  schools  entirely  defeated. 
Since  also,  the  incpiiry  may  be  committed   thus  to 
public  authority,  whether  a  private  school  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  legal  school,  it  follows  that  visitation 
and   insjjection  may  be  given  to  appropiate  agents 
or  oflicers. " 
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"Nor,"  continues  Mr.  Vilas,  "is  the  right  to  sub- 
stitute public  for  parental  government  less  plainly 
implied  by  this  legislation.  That  every  parent  may 
be  compelled  to  send  his  children  to  a  school  in 
which  the  public  authority  fixes  the  subjects  and 
mode  of  instruction  for  any  length  of  time,  leaves 
it  to  the  State  to  fix  the  period  and  exhaustively 
direct  the  system  of  education,  implies  power  to 
deny  the  parent  any  share  in  it,  and,  in  necessary 
consequence,  is  biit  the  Spartan  doctrine  of  public 
right  to  assume  the  parent's  place  in  moulding  the 
character  and  destiny  of  the  young.  Thus  the  prin- 
ciple asserted  is  no  less  than  one  of  its  advocates 
has  phrased  it :  '  The  State  may  even  abolish  the 
relations  between  parent  and  child. '  " 

State  Interference    Favored. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Winston  follows  Mr.  Vilas  with  an 
account  of  "  The  School  Controversy  in  Illinois, "  in 
which  he  maintains  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  gov- 
■ernment  to  jjrovide  moral  and  intellectual  training 
for  its  citizens  and  to  compel  their  attendance  upon 
it.  He  sums  up  his  argument  for  state  control  as 
follows :  "  1.  The  State  justly  claims  the  right  to 
insist  that  those  who  are  to  grow  up  into  her  citi- 
zens shall  learn  to  understand  and  freely  use  the 
language  of  the  land.  3.  To  this  end  it  may  justly 
claim  such  small  portion  of  the  time  of  the  pupil  as 
may  enable  him  to  acquire  that  knowledge.  3.  The 
amount  of  time  actually  claimed  by  the  laws  now 
in  force  is  very  slight,  rather  less,  in  fact,  than  is 
needed  to  effect  the  end  proposed.  4.  The  claim 
that  there  is  any  Interference  with  the  religious 
instruction  in  parochial  schools  is  absolutely 
untrue  ;  for  no  man  jiroposes  to  use,  in  religious 
instruction,  five -sixths  of  the  hours  of  the  school  year ; 
and  the  compulsory  education  laws  of  the  two  States 
referred  to  (Illinois  and  Wisconsin)  have  absolutely 
no  effect  or  bearing  on  at  least  five-sixths  of  the 
time.  5.  Equally  untrue  is  the  supposition  that  the 
learning  of  German  or  any  other  language  is  inter- 
fered with ;  since  ample  time  remains  for  such 
pm-poses  untouched  by  any  statute  requirement. 
6.  If  the  State  cannot  do  what  these  laws  require, 
it  can  do  nothing  toward  compulsory  education, 
nothing  to  protect  itself  against  voters  ignorant  of 
the  official  language. " 

Finally  Mr.  Winston  says  :  "There  is  no  tyranny  in 
compelling  the  education  of  coming  citizens,  or  in 
requiring  financial  aid  from  all  tax-payers  ;  and  the 
public  school,  as  the  State  conceives  it,  is  organized 
to  do  a  different  work  from  that  of  the  parochial 
schools,  has  no  competition  with  it,  and  no  opposi- 
tion to  it.  If  the  parochial  school  will  do  the 
essential  work  of  the  public  school,  the  latter  claims 
no  further  hold  upon  its  pupils  ;  and  when  its  own 
work  is  done  by  itself  or  any  other  agency,  that  pub- 
lic school  has  no  objection  to  any  further  education 
which  parents  or  pupils  may  desire,  whether  relig- 
ious, moral,  or  whatever  its  nature  be.  Nor  do  the 
requirements  of  the  public  school,  as  expressed  in 
the    compulsory  education    laws,     in  the  slightest 


degree   impede  that  further  education  in  religion, 
or  in  morals." 


GOVERNMENT    EXPERIMENTS    IN    RAIN-MAKING. 
The  Modus  Operandi,  by  Gen.  Dyrenforth. 

The  North  American  Review  for  October  contains 
two  articles  on  "Can  We  Make  it  Rain?"  the  first  of 
which  is  by  Gen.  Robert  Dyrenforth,  who  describes 
the  government  experiments  in  rain-making  recently 
conducted  under  his  direction  in  Texas.  These 
experiments  were  based  on  the  theory  that  moisture 
could  be  precipitated  through  heavy  explosions,  and 
the  theory  itself  on  the  observed  frequent  occurrence 
of  storms  after  battles.  The  apparatus  and  material 
used  were  selected  with  the  view  of  imitating,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  effect,  of  a  great  battle,  and 
consisted  of  explosive  balloons,  iron  borings,  sul- 
phuric acid,  generators  and  fittings  for  manufactur- 
ing hydrogen  gas,  powdered  chlorate  of  potash, 
retorts  and  furnaces  for  generating  oxygen  gas, 
ingredients  for  manufacturing  rackarock,  and  a  sup- 
ply of  electrical  and  meteorological  instruments. 
The  plan  of  operation  as  described  by  Gen.  Dyren- 
forth was  as  follows:  "Three  lines  were  to  be 
formed,  each  some  two  miles  in  length  and  placed 
about  one  half-mile  apart.  The  first  line  to  the 
windward  was  to  consist  of  a  large  number  of 
ground  batteries,  where  heavy  charges  of  dynamite 
and  rackarock  powder  would  be  fired  at  frequent 
intervals.  The  next  line  to  the  rear  was  to  consist 
of  a  number  of  kites  flown  to  a  considerable  height 
by  electric  wires,  bearing  dynamite  cartridges  sus- 
pended from  them,  to  be  fired  high  in  the  air.  The 
third  and  main  line  was  to  consist  of  explosive  bal- 
loons which  would  produce  terrific  '  air-quakes  '  at 
intervals  of  one  to  two  hours  throughout  the  day  or 
during  the  continuance  of  the  operation. " 

RAIN  FOLLOWED  IN  TORRENTS. 

Only  the  first  line  of  ground  explosions  was 
brought  into  action  in  the  fii'st  operation,  which  was 
made  on  August  9th.  The  explosions  were  followed 
in  about  eighteen  hours  by  nearly  two  inches  of 
rainfall.  The  second  important  operation,  made 
nine  days  later,  was  followed  by  still  heavier  rains. 
In  both  instances  the  weather  at  the  commencement 
of  operations  was  fair  and  the  barometer  stood  at  its 
normal  height. 

The  third  and  final  operation  of  these  series  of 
rain- making  experiments  was  made  on  the  25th  of 
August.  The  sky  was  clear  and  the  barometric 
curve  indicated  a  pressure  slightly  below  the  nor- 
mal. "Seven  balloons,  mostly  of  the  large  size, 
were  sent  up  in  this  operation.  Two  10-foot  bal- 
loons were  exploded  by  means  of  an  electric  cable  at 
a  height  of  1000  feet,  but  the  explosions  of  the 
larger  balloons  were  too  terrific  to  be  risked  at  so 
close  proximity,  and  they  were  therefore  fitted  with 
fuses  timed  for  two  to  six  minutes  and  allowed  to 
attain  altitudes  of  from  one  to  three  miles  before 
exploding. " 
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HOW  THE  BALLOONS  WERE  OPERATED. 

Tlie  manner  of  operating  the  balloons  is  described 
at  length.  They  were  first  filled  "to  one  third  their 
capacity  liy  attaching  tiieni  by  pijjcs  to  a  number  of 
retorts  containing  chlorate  of  potash  and  a  small 
quantity  of  binoxide  of  manganese.  "When  these 
retorts  were  passed  through  the  flames  of  gasoline 
furnaces  set  up  in  a  large  adobe  workshop,  the 
potash,  being  decomposed  by  the  heat,  gave  off 
oxygen  very  rapidlj' ;  the  balloon  was  then  attached 
to  the  hydrogen  genei-ators  and  the  inflation  was 
completed  with  hydrogen.  The  hydrogen  apparatus 
consists  of  three  large  tanks  half  full  of  water,  with 
half  a  ton  of  iron  borings  in  the  bottom,  into  which 
sulphuric  acid  is  slowly  decanted.  The  acid  rapidly 
decomposes,  the  water  into  its  gaseous  elements  and 
the  iron  takes  up  the  oxygen,  leaving  the  hydrogen 
free  to  pass  through  a  wash  barrel  into  the  balloon." 

While  the  balloons  were  being  filled  and  exploded 
the  ground  batteries  were  set  in  oi)eration.  The 
firing  was  continued  about  twelve  hours  and  an  hour 
after  it  had  ceased,  the  "  rain  began  to  fall  in  tor- 
rents."  During  the  sixteen  days  covered  by  these 
experiments  nine  other  showers  of  much  less  impor- 
tance fell ;  a  "  most  extraordinary  occurrence  "  in  that 
locality  during  the  month  of  August. 

"WHAT  THE  EXPERIMENTS  DEMONSTRATE. 

In  the  entire  series  of  experiments  only  two  tons 
of  iron,  one  ton  of  acid,  one-fourth  ton  of  potash 
and  manganese,  and  one  ton  of  rackarock  powder 
and  other  explosives  were  consumed,  the  cost  of 
which  Mr.  Dyrenforth  regards  as  small  relative  to 
the  "  results  produced. " 

In  the  general's  opinion,  the  experiments  clearly 
demonsti'ate :  First,  That  the  concussions  from 
explosions  exert  a  marked  and  practical  efl:'ect  upon 
the  atmosplieric  conditions  in  producing  or  occa- 
sioning rainfall,  probably  by  disturbing  the  upper 
currents  :  Second,  That  when  the  atmosphere  is  in 
a  '  threatening  '  condition — which  is  frequently  the 
case  in  most  arid  regions  without  any  rain  resulting 
— rain  can  be  caused  to  fall  almost  immediately  by 
jarring  together  the  particles  of  moisture  which 
hang  suspended  in  the  air.  This  result  was  repeat- 
edly effected  during  our  operations,  the  drops  some- 
times commencing  to  fall  within  twelve  seconds 
from  the  moment  of  the  initial  explosion." 

Scientific  Basis  of  the  Experiments,  by  Prof.  Newcomb. 
Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  who  in  an  article  fol- 
lowing Gen.  Dyrenforth's,  treats  of  rain-making  from 
the  scientific  point  of  view,  strongly  maintains  that 
the  concussion  of  the  atmosphere  through  explosions 
cannot  produce  rain.  The  aqueous  vapor  of  the  air 
can  be  condensed  into  clouds,  it  is  held,  only  by 
cooling — condensation  by  compression  can  never 
take  place  in  air.  "A  thousand  detonations  caiL 
produce  no  more  effect  upon  the  air,  or  upon  the 
watery  vapor  in  it,  than  a  tliousand  reboimds  of  a 
small  boy's  rubber  ball  woidd  pr<)duc(»  upon  a  stone 
wall."  Indeed,  he  further  adds,  the  tendency  of 
compression  would    be  to  prevent   rather  than    to 


cause  condensation.  Compression  would  produce 
heat  and  heat  evaporation,  not  condensation. 
"When  a  bomb  explodes  a  certain  quantity  of  gas, 
say  five  or  six  cubic  yards,  is  suddenly  produced. 
It  pushes  aside  and  compresses  the  surrounding  air 
in  all  directions,  and  this  motion  and  compression 
are  transmitted  from  one  portion  of  the  air  to 
another,  the  amount  of  motion  diminishes  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  ;  a  simple  calculation  shows 
that  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  point  of  the 
explosion  it  would  not  be  one  ten -thousandth  of  an 
inch.  The  condensation  is  only  momentary  ;  it  may 
last  the  hundreth  or  thousandth  of  a  second,  accord- 
ing to  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  the  explosion  ; 
then  elasticity  restores  the  air  to  its  original  condi- 
tion and  everything  is  just  as  it  was  before  the 
explosions."  No  current  has  been  produced  in  the 
air  and  no  moisture  added. 

SMOKE,  NOT  SOUND,  A  POSSIBLE  CAUSE. 

If  it  is  true,  as  observation  would  seem  to  show, 
that  rains  have  been  produced  by  great  battles,  they 
were  produced,  in  the  estimation  of  Professor  New- 
comb, by  the  "smoke  from  the  burning  powder 
rising  into  the  clouds  and  forming  nuclei  for  the 
agglomeration  into  drops,  and  not  by  the  mere  ex- 
plosion. "  In  a  word,  smoke  may  bring  rain,  but 
sound  never. 


A  UNIVERSITY  TO  ORDER. 
The  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Endowment. 

]\Iiss  M.  W.  Shinn  tells  in  the  Overland  Monthly 
all  about  the  great  New  University-  that  Mr.  Stan- 
ford is  building  unto  himself.  The  problem  seems  to 
have  been  :  Given  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  how 
sjilendid  a  university  can  we  make?  To  many  who 
have  not  "  ordered  "  universities  it  would  probably 
sound  like  a  sum  that  would  command  anything  in 
the  market,  but  institutions  of  higher  education  are 
costly  luxuries,  and  already  Miss  Shinn  is  prophesy- 
ing the  necessity  of  further  gifts  from  outside 
sources  in  the  not  distant  future. 

The  site  of  the  new  universitj'  is  adjoining  Mr. 
Stanford's  stock  farni,  Palo  Alto,  about  thirty  miles 
from  San  Francisco.  This  fall  is  to  mark  the  open- 
ing of  its  active  career.  Most  of  the  buildings  have 
been  put  up  with  an  expensive  elaboration  which 
causes  some  mild  criticism  from  Miss  Shinn.  They 
are  built  of  rough  sandstone  in  the  Romanesque 
style.  The  impression  given  by  the  illustrations  in 
the  magazine  is  that  the  huge  expanse  of  buildings 
were  designed  with  innnediate  apprehension  of  03- - 
clonic  visitation  ;  they  are  but  one  story  high.  It  is 
promised,  however,  that  the  chapel,  a  taller  struc- 
ture, will  relieve  this.  The  quadrangular  buildings 
now  completed  represent  an  expense  of  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  INIr.  Shinn  calcidates  that  it  will  require 
a  million  and  a  half  more  to  carry  out  the  present 
designs.  This  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  policy 
iq>held  by  many  of  our  most  experienced  imiversity 
men,    such  as  President  Gilman,   who  always  em- 
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phasizes  the  advantages  of  development  from  small 
beginnings,  especially  in  the  matter  of  buildings. 

A  FACULTY  OF  YOUNG    MEN. 

The  president  of  the  institution  is  David  Starr 
Jordan,  called  from  the  presidency  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. President  Jordan  is  also  an  alumnus  of 
Cornell,  and  there  is  a  large  element  of  Cornell  in 
the  faculty  he  has  chosen.  With  the  unusually  large 
discretionary  powers  which  the  terms  of  endowment 
bestow  upon  him.  President  Jordan  must  feel  an 
especially  deep  responsibility  for  the  success  of  his 
charge.  "  He  is  farm-born  and  bred,  on  a  farm  that, 
in  his  words,  his  father  won  from  the  forest." 

It  was  to  be  expected  of  a  young  man  with  tem- 
perament and  antecedents  so  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  newer  new  world,  that  he  should  select  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  from  the  young,  vigorous,  and  grow- 
ing scholars  of  the  country  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  nineteen  professors  and  instructors  are  com- 
]iaratively  unknown  men,  sixty  jier  cent,  of  them 
from  the  "  fresh- water  "  colleges.  We  have  already 
had  from  the  pen  of  President  Jordan  in  last  month's 
Forum  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr. ,  side  of  the  question 
whether  a  "brand-new  "  university  can  be  made  and 
set  going  without  incurring  the  most  serious  disad- 
vantages. 

Says  Miss  Shinn :  "  The  newspapers  made  out  for 
Mr.  Stanford  a  faculty  wliich  should  include  sucli 
men  as  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  and  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  E.  A.  Fi-eeman.  High  salaries,  it  was  hastily 
concluded,  would  uproot  such  men  from  their  own 
places,  and  bring  them  to  a  new  soil.  It  was  out  of 
the  question  from  the  first.  Money  counts  far  less 
with^a  great  scholar  than  the  environments  of  an 
old  centre  of  learning,  the  priceless  libraries,  the 
colleagues,  the  opportunities  for  intercourse  with 
many  other  scholars. " 

THE  TERMS  OF  ENDOWMENT. 

The  expenses  of  the  university  are  to  be  met  with 
the  proceeds  of  eighty-five  thousand  acres  of  land, 
conveyed  to  the  trustees  on  condition  that  no  part  of 
it  shall  ever  be  sold,  and  tliat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford 
shall  exercise  absolute  dominion  over  it  until  the 
event  of  their  death. 

That  the  only  source  of  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
stitution should  be  the  rents  and  profits  of  this  huge 
tract  of  real  estate,  with  no  power  in  the  trustees' 
hands  except  the  arrangement  of  those  rents  and 
profits,  is  to  be  criticised.  An  arbitrary  calculation 
is  the  only  basis  of  the  common  report  that  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Stanford  was  twenty  millions. 

"  The  president  is  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  the 
teaching  force,  remove  professors  at  will,  lay  out 
the  curriculum  and  the  mode  of  teaching,  and  in 
general  to  have  responsible  control. 

"The  university  is  to  include  mechanical  in- 
stitutes, museums,  galleries  of  art,  laboratories  and 
conservatories,  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools, 
and  the  studies  of  liberal  culture. " 

Both  sexes  are  to  be  admitted  on  an  equal  footing, 
and  the  women's  dormitory  is  being  hastily  com- 
pleted now,  for  use  in  this  first  session. 


PIONEER  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

On  the  principle  tliat  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  some  enter- 
prising archaeologist  presently  deciphers  the  records 
of  popular  lectures  delivered  by  the  priestly  })ro- 
fessors  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  under  such  and 
such  a  dynasty  of  Pharaoh,  from  which  the  present 
day  university  extension  courses  will  be  traced  io. 
a  direct  continuity. 

In  the  October  Educational  Review  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams- 
gives  an  account  of  some  of  the  early  etiovts  at 
university  extension,  under  the  title,  "American 
Pioneers  of  University  Extension. "  One  of  tlie  first 
exponents  of  the  idea  in  this  country  was  Prof.  Ben- 
jamin Sillimau  of  Yale,  who,  in  1808,  gave  lectures 
in  chemistiy  to  popular  classes  of  New  Haven  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and,  latter  on,  to  especial  classes  of 
mechanics. 

An  outcome  of  his  work  was  the  establishment  of 
two  institutions  by  Mr.  James  Brewster  in  New 
Haven  for  service  in  the  cause  of  university  exten- 
sion. One  of  these,  the  Mechanic's  Institute,  still, 
exists  there. 

The  impulse  given  first  through  the  Franklin  Ta- 
stitute  of  New  Haven  and  after  througli  the  Lowell 
Institute  in  Boston,  was  extended  by  Prof.  Silliman 
"  to  distant  cities  in  the  south  and  Avest,  to  Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Natchez,  and  St. 
Louis. "  These  efforts  were  distinctly  under  the  au- 
spices of  Yale,  and  the  courses  were  almost  entireljr 
conducted  by  her  professors,  students,  and  graduates. 

"While,"  says  Dr.  Adams,  "other  means  of  higher 
popular  education  are  now  springing  into  vigorous 
life  in  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  the  Drexel 
Institute  of  Philadelphia,  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in. 
Central  Park,  New  York,  and  in  similar  institutions 
elsewhere,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  this 
country  has  already  passed  though  a  remarkable 
l^hase  of  higher  popular  education  by  lyceuiu  lec- 
tures of  no  mean  order. 

"Tliis   old  lyceum  system  was  fostered  by  such 
men  as  Daniel  Webster,  Dr.  W.  E.  Cliauuing,  Edward 
Everett,    Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Theodore  Parker„ 
E.   H.   Chapin,    Hoi-ace     Mann,     Charles     Sumner, 
Thomas    Starr    King,    Wendell   Phillips,    John   B. 
Gough,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  George  Williana 
Curtis.     It  developed  at  least  one  generation  of  nce- 
ble  orators  and  patriotic  leaders.     It  has  left  to  tlxfs 
day  higli  standards  of  public  speaking  in  America. 
It  contributed  in  no  small   degree  to  the  rise   of 
the  abolition  and  temperance  parties  in  American, 
politics. " 

Dr.  William  E.  Channing  especially  seems  to  have 
conceived  in  remarkable  fulness  our  modern  idea  of 
the  proper  relations  between  the  university  and  the 
people. 

He  writes  in  1835  to  Josiah  Quincy,  President  of 
Harvard  :  "  The  education  of  the  people  seems  to  me- 
more  and  more  to  be  the  object  to  wliich  the  college- 
should  be  directed.     This  institution  has  always  ex- 
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existed,  and  exists  now,  for  the  people.  It  trains 
young  men,  not  so  much  for  tlicmsolves,  as  that 
they  may  be  qualified  to  render  services  to  the  com- 
munity ;  and  perhaps  tliej'  render  no  higher  service 
than  by  spreading  their  own  intelligence  and  giving 
a  higher  tone  to  the  public  mind.  Cannot  the  col- 
lege do  more  for  this  end?  I  hope  it  may.  If  it  can 
furnish  a  course  of  philosophical  instruction,  which 
<;an  be  ])in-sued  by  a  greater  number  than  now  pass 
-through  college,  if  it  can  extend  the  demand  for 
this  higher  education  by  supplying  its  means,  and 
if  it  can  give  a  rank  to  those  who  enjoy  this  ad- 
vantage, it  will  render  inestimable  service  to  the 
community. " 

Dr.  Adanis  goes  on  to  record  the  admirable  work 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  which,  from  its 
very  beginning  in  1876,  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
centre  of  university  extension.  "Class  courses  hare 
been  j)rovided  for  school  teachers  ;  special  courses  for 
special  students,  for  lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen, 
bankers,  businessmen,  and  practical  workers  in  citj^ 
charities.  Public  readings  have  been  given  in 
Homer,  Dante,  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare.  Lectures 
on  poetry,  art,  and  arcliseology,  often  with  a  text- 
book and  list  of  good  authorities,  have  been  wel- 
comed by  cultivated  people  in  Baltimore." 


A  COUPLE  OF  CHEERY  PICTURES. 

MORE    LEISURE,    MORE  WORK,    AND   THE  EMPTYING     OF 

SLUMS. 
In  the  Co)itemporary  Revieio  for  October,  Mr.  John 
Rae  has  an  article  on  "  The  Balance  Sheet  of  Sliort 
Hours, "  Avhich  should  be  reprinted  as  a  tract  and 
circulated  by  the  eight -hour  agitators. 

THE  SHORTER  THE  DAY  THE  MORE  THE  W^ORK. 

l\Ir.  Eae  thinks  that,  in  reviewing  successive  efforts 
■^'liich  have  been  made  to  limit  the  duration  of  the 
•day's  labor,  he  succeeds  fairly  well  in  establishing 
the  comfortable  paradox  that  the  shorter  the  work- 
ing day  the  greater  the  output  of  work.  That  this 
is  so  is  admitted  in  the  case  of  the  excessive  hours  of 
Jabor  which  have  been  worked  at  certain  times. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  limit  to  this  para- 
do.xical  law  ;  otherwise  we  would  only  need  to  cut 
<lown  the  working  day  to  twenty  minutes  in  order 
to  produce  the  maximum  output.  The  question  that 
we  have  to  ask  is  whether  or  not  the  same  beneficial 
•effects  would  follow  the  reduction  of  the  working 
•day  from  nine  hours  to  eight  as  followed  tlie  re- 
duction of  the  hours  from  thirteen  to  ten,  and  from 
ten  to  nine.  Mr.  Rae  examines  this  (juestion  in  the 
light  of  experience,  and  maintains  that  so  far  as  we 
can  see  at  present  we  are  justified  in  expecting  that 
the  eight-hour  workman  would  do  better  work 
and  more  work  than  if  he  worked  an  extra  hour 
each  day. 

FOR  THE  EIGHT  HOURS  DAY. 

Here  is  Mr.  Rae's  own  suinmary  : — 
"If  we  reflect,  then,  on  the  large  body  of  experi- 
ence we  now  possess  of  an  eight-hour  day  in  actual 


operation,  on  the  remarkable  diversitj'  of  the  indus- 
tries in  whicli  it  has  been  introduced  with  advantage, 
on  the  extent  of  the  possible  improvements  in  the 
personal  efficiency  of  labor,  on  tlie  stimulus  to  im- 
provement comnnmicated  by  shortening  hours  both 
to  employers  and  employed,  we  can  hardly  reject  the 
conclusion  that  the  likeliest  effect  of  an  eight  hour 
day  will  be  the  same  as  the  effect  of  a  ten-hour  day 
has  already  been — tliat  the  old  rate  of  daily  pro- 
duction will  be  successfully  maintained,  and  that  the 
situation,  in  consequence,  will  be  in  no  other  way 
changed,  wliether  as  respects  wages,  jirofits,  the  un- 
employed, or  foreign  competition. '' 

THE  EMPTYING  OF  THE  SLUMS. 

Another  cheeiy  optimist  article  in  the  same  Review 
is  Mr.  Sidney  Low's  iiai)er  on  "The  Rise  of  the 
Suburbs."  "What  are  yo\i  croaking  about?"  cries 
Mr.  Low  to  those  who  have  been  wringing  their  hands 
over  the  depopulation  of  tlie  rural  districts  and  the 
precipitation  of  the  rural  population  into  the  mael- 
strom of  the  slums.  It  is  all  stuff  and  nonsense,  he 
says,  Avith  the  air  of  a  master  and  the  authoritj'  of 
the  census  book.  No  doubt  there  is  a  great  exodus 
from  the  country,  but  there  is  also  an  exodus  from 
the  slums.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  population 
of  our  overcrowded  city  quarters  corresponding  to 
the  decrease  of  jiopulation  in  the  countrj'.  The  de- 
population of  the  slum,  in  fact,  is  beginning  to  be 
as  marked  a  feature  of  English  life  as  the  depopu- 
lation of  the  country.  "Where  then  do  the  people  go? 
Mr.  Low  replies  triumphantlj'  that  they  go  to  the 
suburbs  of  all  the  large  cities,  where  they  have  air 
enough,  trees  enough,  and  garden  enough  to  live  a 
healthy  existence,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
near  enough  to  the  centres  of  industry  to  taste  the 
delights  of  civilization  and  have  the  advantages  of 
a  highly  developed  social  system.  Mr.  Low's  figures 
are  interesting,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  is 
not  far  wrong  in  the  conclusions  which  he  derives 
from  the  recent  census 


SOME  STORIES  OF  DR.  ARNOLD  OF  RUGBY. 
By  the  Author  of  "Tom  Brown's  Schooldays." 

The  first  i)lace  in  the  English  Illustrated  is  devoted 
to  Rugby  School,  and  t)ie  first  paper  is  written  by 
]Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  the  author  of  "Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays."  The  most  interesting  i)art  of  his  paper 
is  that  in  which  he  replies  to  some  idiotic  person 
in  the  Scot's  Obsei-ver  who  had  called  Dr.  Arnold  a 
prig.  This  is  too  much  for  I\Ir.  Hughes,  and  he  sets 
to  work  to  show  how  little  of  a  prig  Arnold  was  by 
giving  examples  of  how  he  dealt  with  the  problems 
which  he  had  to  face  in  the  school.  They  refer  to 
the  way  in  whic-h  he  dealt  with  the  various  prac- 
tices which  prevailed  in  the  school  and  rendered  it 
more  or  less  useless  as  a  place  of  education.  There 
was  the  sporting  difficulty.  Beagles  and  guns  were 
l)ut  down  by  a  hint  from  the  schoolhoiise  head- 
jun'ter  thnt  any  house  which  harbored  either  dog  or 
gun  would  be  inmiediately  ])iit  out  of  bounds,  a 
penalty  which  involved  almost  certain  ruin   to  the 
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liouse  iu  cjuestion,  wliich  lived  by  the  custom  of 
the  boys.  Horse  racing  and  steeple- chasing  were 
put  down  by  an  intimation  that  every  boy  who  rode 
or  was  present  at  a  race  would  be  expelled.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  lie  took  the  whole  of  the  boys  to  a 
steeplecliase  which  took  place  at  Dyuchurch,  but 
in  wliich,  of  course,  the  boys  took  no  part.  The 
fishing  difficulty  was  the  hardest  to  master,  but  he 
expelled  five  of  the  leading  boys  wlio  had  ducked  a 
keeper  in  the  river,  and  so  put  down  netting. 
Fighting  in  the  school — dangei'ous  fighting — he  put 
a  stop  to  by  simply  ordering  every  fight  to  be  fought 
out  in  the  close  under  the  windows  of  his  study, 
and  in  which  the  masters  were  passing  to  and  fro  at 
all  times.  Mr.  Hughes  concludes  his  paper  as 
follows ; 

"  Did  space  permit  I  could  give  other  examples  of 
Arnold's  method,  both  in  school  and  out,  in  work- 
time  and  in  play-time.  Highhanded  it  was,  no 
doubt,  and  high-handed  in  a  way  which  angered 
many  influential  people.  'The  first,  second,  and 
third  duty  of  the  master  of  a  great  public  school  is 
to  get  rid  of  unpromising  boys, '  he  wrote  in  his 
first  year,  and  acted  on  throughout.  Now  in  my 
day  three-fourths  of  us,  including  myself,  were  un- 
promising boys,  but  at  the  same  time  strongly 
attached  to  the  school  and  dreading  to  have  to  leave. 
What  was  the  result?  We  knew  that,  however  dis- 
agreeable and,  as  we  held,  useless,  Greek  and  Latin 
might  be,  if  we  wanted  to  stop  at  Rugby  we  had  to 
observe  and  obey  rules  loyally  and  promptly  in  play- 
time, and  in  school  hovirs  to  get  a  remove  a  year, 
which  could  not  be  done  Avithout  a  certain  profi- 
ciency in  these  dead  (we  wished  they  had  been 
buried)  languages.  So  we  got  it ;  stayed  on  till  we 
were  high  enough  in  the  school  and  old  enough  to 
appreciate  the  invaluable  lesson  of  strong,  fearless, 
and  just  rule ;  and  at  the  end  of  half  a  century  are, 
I  believe,  thankful  that  we  learned  it  so  easily — at 
any  rate,  I  can  speak  for  myself. 

"'I  should  like  to  try  whether  my  notions  of 
Christian  education  are  practicable, '  he  wrote  a  year 
before  he  got  the  chance  of  trying  them.  He  got  it 
before  he  was  thirty,  and  the  experiment  lasted  for 
fourteen  years.  Before  it  had  lasted  one  year  he 
admitted  '  that  a  low  standai-d  of  morals  must  be 
tolerated  among  them,  as  it  was  on  a  larger  scale 
in  the  boyhood  of  the  human  race.  I  hope  to  make 
Christian  men ;  Christian  boys  I  can  scarcely  hope 
to  make. '  Often  and  often  he  was  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  English  public  school  system — severing 
home  ties  and  home  influence  so  early,  and  leaving 
boys  such  a  free  hand  to  make  their  own  laws  and 
govern  their  own  lives — could  stand  the  test  of  time, 
and  prove  itself  the  best  for  the  training  of  English- 
men. Since  his  day  I  suppose  that  most  of  us  who 
have  watched  the  astonishing  development  of  that 
system,  and  its  bearing  on  the  nation's  life,  must 
have  been  haunted  by  the  same  doubts.  But  I  can 
not  but  believe  that,  without  shutting  our  eyes  to 
its  obvious  dangers  and  shortcomings,  we  have  on 
the  whole  come  to  Arnold's  own  conclusion  that 


'the  character  is  braced  amongst  such  scenes  to 
greater  beautj'  and  firmness  than  it  can  ever  attain 
without  enduring  and  witnessing  them. '  " 


THE    NEW  YORK    ART    STUDENT'S    LEAGUE. 

Dr.  John  C.  Van  Dyke  writes  in  the  October  iJor- 
X)er's  an  eminently  sensible  paper  on  "The  Art 
Students'  League  of  New  York." 

The  beginnings  of  this  institution  were  exceed- 
ingly small ;  when,  iu  1875,  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  stopped  work  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
funds,  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  students  held 
a  meeting  to  discuss  any  means  by  which  their 
partially  completed  course  might  be  continued. 
With  the  cordial  and  gratuitous  cooperation  of  their 
old  Academy  instructor,  Mr.  Wilmarth,  they  organ- 
ized the  Art  Students'  League,  "for  the  attainment 
on  the  part  of  its  members  of  a  higher  development 
in  art  culture,  the  encouragement  of  a  spirit  of  un- 
selfishness and  true  friendship,  mutual  help  iu  study, 
and  sympathy  and  practical  assistance  (if  need  be) 
in  time  of  sickness  and  trouble. " 

Five  dollars  per  month  tuition  fees  enabled  the 
League  to  hire  a  "  cockloft  "  over  the  Weber  piano 
rooms,  and  with  the  energetic  assistance  of  each 
member,  according  as  his  talents  ran  in  the  carpen- 
tering or  screen  making  or  house-painting  line,  the 
first  year  was  completed  successfully.  The  second 
season  brought  obstacles  and  discouragements. 
The  Academy  re-opened  and  Mr.  Wilmarth  resigned 
to  reenter  its  doors.  "The  League  was  to  be  left 
alone  in  the  wilderness,  without  even  an  Aaron  to 
guide  it.  In  its  distress  a  cry  went  forth  on  the 
back  of  a  postal  card,  calling  a  general  meeting  of 
all  the  members,  to  decide  finally  the  question, 
'Shall  the  students  return  to  the  Academy  to 
stvidy  next  year. ' " 

Though  the  Academy  instruction  was  gratis  while 
the  League  had  only  tuition  fees  for  its  support,  the 
members  rallied  to  its  support ;  the  season  was 
passed  with  a  slight  treasury  deficit,  and  since  then 
the  organization  has  been  an  accomplished  success. 
At  present  it  has  "  its  president,  its  director,  its  ten 
instructors  and  its  nineteen  classes,  aggregating 
some  900  pupils. " 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  describes  in  detail  some  of  the  more 
important  class  arrangements  in  this  institution 
possessing  such  an  invigorating  history.  The  stu- 
dents come  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  contain 
all  elements,  from  teachers  of  art  or  i^ainters  desi- 
rous of  perfecting  themselves  in  some  jmrticular 
branch  of  technique  to  the  society  girl  who  pants 
for  "culture"  and  "accomplishments." 

CULTURE  FOLLOWS  TECHNIQUE. 

"  If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  native  art. "  says  Dr. 
Van  Dyke,  "or  an  appreciation  of  any  art  it  must 
spring  from  some  such  source  as  the  Art  Students' 
League.  Culture  is  not  bought  with  French  pic- 
tures and  peach-blow  vases.  It  must  come  from 
Avithin ;  it  cannot  be  imported  from  without. 
Rome  under  the  Cajsars  and  Paris  under  the  Con- 
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sulate  were  filled  with  foreign  art  treasures,  but 
there  was  no  coiTesponding  art  culture  with  the 
possessors.  Nor  can  native  art  be  produced  by  a 
sudden  burst  of  energy.  It  is  a  century  plant  that 
cannot  be  forced  to  bloom  in  a  decade  even  in  the 
hot-house  air  of  a  republic.  It  took  four  hundred 
years  to  produce  the  art  of  Greece,  and  as  many 
more  to  produce  that  of  Italy.  The  manner  in 
which  the  great  Renaissance  art  was  made  possible 
miglit  prove  instructive  did  we  heed  it.  Whatever 
leavening  effect  the  restoration  of  the  classic  may 
have  had  upon  the  high  Renaissance  work  it  was 
not  with  the  rediscovered  marbles  tliat  painting 
began.  The  original  impulse  lay  further  back  in 
the  painters'  guilds  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto's  time— 
those  earl}'  leagues  of  tiie  painters  organized  for 
mutual  study,  aid,  and  improvement.  The  painter 
was  not  then  an  'artist'  as  we  understand  the  term 
to  day  ;  he  was  simply  a  craftsman,  with  the  ambi- 
tion to  live  vip  to  the  standard  of  excellence  set  by 
his  guild  and  to  produce  the  very  best  quality  of 
technical  work.  Technical  education  was,  in  reality, 
the  chief  feature  of  the  guilds ;  and  it  was  from  the 
painters  who  knew  their  craft  and  were  given  orders 
for  pictures  'to  be  done  in  their  very  best  manner, ' 
that  the  influence  sj^read  outward  to  the  people,  and 
finally  produced  the  pictorial  taste  of  the  Renais- 
sance. .  .  .  Our  training  schools  are  at  least  the  best 
of  historic  precedents.  The  aim  of  tlie  Art  Students' 
League,  as  already  observed,  is  not  to  make  poets 
in  paint,  nor  to  transform  stupidity  into  genius, 
but  to  make  thorough  craftsmen,  good  workmen, 
people  who,  when  they  have  thrust  a  thumb  through 
a  palette,  know  what  to  do  with  the  other  hand. " 


DRUNKENNESS    IS    CURABLE. 

The  North  American  Review  follows  up  its  articles 
of  last  mouth  on  the  subject  of  drunkenness  and  its 
cure  with  one  from  "Felix  Oldboy  "  (John  Flavel 
Mines),  who  asserts  from  his  own  experience  that 
di-unkeimess  is  a  disease  and  is  subject  to  medi- 
cal ti-eatmcnt. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Mines  has  been  an  habitual 
drunkard.  He  miglxt  be  able  to  keep  quite  sober 
for  several  months,  but  the  storm  period  would 
return,  and  then  no  power  could  keep  him  from 
drink.  At  length,  in  despair,  he  went  to  Dwight, 
Illinois,  and  put  himself  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Keely. 
He  found  among  his  fellow-pupils  men  of  the 
rarest  intelligence,  lawyers,  physicians,  editors,  mer- 
chants, jiidges,  and  Congre.ssmen,  all  anxious  to  be 
cured,  but  all  too  intelligent  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  deceived  by  any  mere  jugglery.  If  they  were  to 
be  cured  at  all  the  cure  nuist  be  scientific  and  honest. 

Tlie  method  of  treatment  is  detailed  as  follows: 
"The  patient's  first  visit  is  paid  to  the  office  of  Dr. 
Keely,  where  his  case  is  stated,  and  where  he 
receives  a  hypodermic  injection  in  the  upper  left 
arm,  and  there  is  given  to  him  a  bottle  of  the 
bichloride  of -gold  mixture,  a  dose  of  which  is  to 
be  taken  every  two  hours  while  awake.  The  treat- 
ment is  administered  four  times  a  day,  at  8  A.  D. , 


13  noon,  u  P.M.,  and  7.30  P.M.,  and  for  three  or 
four  weeks  usually,  though  sometimes  a  week  or 
two  longer,  according  to  the  personal  diagnosis 
made  by  the  doctor  from  day  to  day.  If  a  new 
arrival  needs  whiskey,  it  is  given  to  him  in  a  bottle, 
and  he  can  have  more  until  his  palate  loathes  it  and 
lie  returns  his  iinopened  bottle  to  the  doctor.  From 
this  point  the  work  of  his  physical  reconstruction 
begins. " 

Dr.  Keely  demands  from  the  patient  absolute 
obedience,  but  at  the  same  time  the  control  exerted 
over  him  is  moral,  no  imprisonment  or  training- 
ship  discipline. 

Mr.  Mines  was  cured  by  this  method  and  is  abso- 
lutely confident  that  his  cure  is  permanent.  The 
testimony  of  many  others  is  in  like  accord,  and  Dr. 
Keely  himself  undertakes  to  cure  95  per  cent,  of  his 
patients. 

THE    REUNION    OF   CHRISTENDOM. 

A  Symposium. 

The  Review  of  the  Churches,  a  new  English  period- 
ical, the  first  nvnnber  of  which  appears  this  month, 
publishes  a  symposium  on  "The  Reunion  of  Chris- 
tendom, "  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Bishop  of  Ripou, 
Archdeacon  Farrar,  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  Lord 
Nelson,  and  Dr.  Parker  contribute.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
letter  is  brief  and  to  the  point : 

MR.    GLADSTONE. 

"Though  my  hands  are  too  full  to  allow  of  mj^ 
considering  j-our  plan  with  a  view  to  cooperation, 
I  think  that  the  prosecution  of  discussions  and  plans 
for  the  union  of  Christian  bodies  now  severed  is  a 
matter  to  be  regarded  with  nuich  interest  and  desire, 
until  and  unless  it  touches  points  where  real  beliefs 
or  great  institutions  are  to  be  compromised.  In  your 
actual  plan,  judging  from  what  I  hear,  there  are 
two  schemes  of  union  which  seem  to  be  of  early 
promise,  that  between  the  several  classes  of  Presbj-- 
terians,  and  that  between  Cougregationalists  and 
Baptists.  Methodism  will  be  hard  to  bring  in,  but 
the  discussion  may  do  good  in  softening  tempei"s, 
even  where  the  subject  may  seem  to  be  more  specu- 
lative than  practical. " 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon's  article  is  not  worthy  the 
position  of  one  whom  Dr.  Hatch  has  said  would  soon 
be  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Broad  Church 
party  in  England.  It  is  too  much  like  a  goodj-- 
goody  sermon  on  the  excellent  truism  that  the  way 
of  reunion  is  less  likely  to  be  found  in  debating 
controversial  points  than  in  seeking  for  the  spirit  of 
Christ. 

LORD  NELSOX. 

Lord  Nelson  presses  forward  the  claims  of  the 
church  of  England,  as  the  mother  Church  of  English 
Christianity  and  the  i)rovidential  agent  for  the  reun- 
ion of  Christendom.  His  article  is  full  of  the  siiirit 
of  reimion.  He  would  give  up  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles, but  he  thinks  that  "the  ])rinciples  of  Congrega- 
tionalism, into  which  all  the  Free  Clunvhes  are 
rai)idly   drifting,    nnist   lead    to  endless  divisions, 
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unless  a  great  teaching  church  is  behind  it,  and  the 
only  way  to  preserve  a  freedom  of  worship  and  a  free 
exercise  of  individual  opinion  in  subservience  to  the 
great  foundation  truths  is  the  formation  of  Brother- 
lioods  governed  by  distinct  organizations,  acknowl- 
edging one  teaching  church  and  one  common  Eucliar- 
istic  service. " 

DR.    PARKER. 

Dr.  Parker  says  that  he  is  willing  to  leave  baptism 
an  open  question  ;  on  this  basis  Congregationalists 
and  Baptists  might  unite  with  each  otlier.  He 
would  make  excommunication  upon  doctrinal 
grounds  impossible.  As  long  as  there  was  no  sus- 
picion about  a  man's  sincerity  and  general  goodness 
of  life,  he  would  retain  him  in  the  churcli  if  he 
wished  to  remain,  and  would  not  set  himself  to 
counterwork  the  prevailing  and  uniting  sentiment 
of  the  community.  Tlie  only  man  to  whom  he 
would  refuse  church  fellowship  is  the  man  who  be- 
lieves in  distinguishing  grace  ;  in  other  words,  he 
would  excommunicate  many  of  his  spiritual  ances- 
tors who  held  a  narrow  form  of  Calvinism,  regarding 
them  as  infidels  of  the  worst  type.  He  fears  that  as 
long  as  the  Established  Church  exists  union  is  im- 
possible. He  finds  the  only  point  of  union  is  common 
sinceritj'.  The  one  man  whose  influence  is  fatal  to 
imion  is  the  dogmatist,  who  says  that  what  he  says 
is  right,  and  what  lie  says  is  complete  and  abso- 
lutely final.  The  withdrawal  of  such  a  man  would 
be  a  gain  to  any  Christian  community. 

MR.   HUGH  PRICE  HUGHES. 

Mr.  Price  Hughes's  article  tells  us  that  he  has  not 
abandoned  the  hope  that  some  day  the  whole  of 
Christendom  may  be  united.  All  the  Evangelical 
churches  might  be  reunited  even  now  without  hav- 
ing any  great  difficulty  to  overcome.  The  disunion 
of  Christendom  is  the  opportunity  of  infidelity,  but 
he  fears  that  possibly  hundreds  of  years  must  elapse 
before  anything  in  the  way  of  general  reunion  of 
Christendom  will  come  within  the  range  of  practical 
ecclesiastical  politics.  Nevertheless,  he  thinks  there 
is  a  great  deal  that  could  be  done  now  before  the 
twentieth  century  dawns.  There  is  no  reason  why 
all  Congregational  churches,  whether  Psedobaptist 
or  Anabaptist,  should  not  be  united.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land and  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  might  not  form 
practically  one  church.  Methodist  union,  bethinks, 
is  quite  near  at  liaud.  The  Methodist  church  in 
Canada  is  one  and  indivisible  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  As  to  the  Episcopalians,  he  makes  a 
remarkable  statement  that  history  has  demonstrated 
episcopacy  to  be  the  best  system.  If  anything  effec- 
tive is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  achieved  by  approach- 
ing our  fellow-Christians  in  tlieir  corporate  capacity, 
and  making  proposals  which  are  consistent  \vith 
their  conscientious  convictions  and  self-respect,  and 
which  exhibit  a  readiness  on  our  own  part  to  make 
concessions  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  reunion  is  tliat  people  say 
where  the  church  is  there  Christ  is.     If  they  would 


say  where  Christ  is  there  the  church  is,  the  remiion 
of  Christendom  would  be  practically  achieved. 

ARCHDEACON  FARRAR. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  contributes  an  editorial  upon 
the  Same  subject,  in  which  he  explains  what  the 
Reincic  of  the  Churches  hopes  to  do  toward  the  pro- 
motion of  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  The  Arch- 
deacon tells  his  brethren — 

"And  this  is  certain — that  there  can  be  no  more 
fatal  cause  of  exasperation  and  permanent  disunion 
than  will  arise  from  anj'  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  any  of  its  members,  to  un- 
church the  Dissenters  ,  to  treat  them  as  though  they 
wei'e  mere  outsiders  in  the  common  Church  of  Christ ; 
to  hand  them  over,  with  gracious  and  patronizing 
arrogance,  to  uncovenanted  mercies.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Nonconformist  bodies  hold  with  us,  and 
no  less  firmly  than  we  do,  the  great  eternal  Cliristian 
verities.  They  belong,  no  less  than  we  do,  to  the 
great  body  of  those  whom  St.  Paul  sent  his  bless- 
ing— namely  to  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  sincerity  and  truth.  If  then  they  shall  be  no  less 
than  ourselves  honored  members  of  the  Church  of 
the  redeemed  in  heaven,  it  seems  to  be  a  small  and 
unwarrantable  bigotry  to  treat  them,  or  to  speak  of 
them,  as  though  they  do  not  belong  to  the  church 
of  Christ  on  earth.  Instead  of  adopting  or  hinting 
at  such  untenable  and  exasperating  insinuations, 
can  we  not  provoke  one  another  to  love  and  good 
works?  Can  we  not,  cheerfully  and  always,  put  in 
the  forefront  the  eternal  truths  of  the  Gospel  respect 
ing  which  Ave  are  unanimous,  and  relegate  to  the 
background  the  question  of  organization  and  minor 
differences  about  which  as  yet  we  are  unable  to 
agree?" 


MR.  AND    MRS.    HERNE. 

In  the  Arena  Hamlin  Garland  writes  of  the  Hemes 
and  their  work. 

They  live  in  Ashmont,  a  suburb  of  Boston.  ]Mr. 
Heme  is  always  glad  to  get  back  to  his  home  aft^r 
he  has  been  out  on  the  road.  He  sits  at  his  desk 
surrounded  by  books,  and  a  good  part  of  the  time 
by  his  three  little  girls.  It  is  at  this  desk  that  Mr. 
Herne  writes  those  plays  from  which  some  have 
turned  away  in  disgust,  but  which  others,  like  Mr. 
Garland,  have  extolled  as  the  acme  of  dramatic  art. 
Mr.  Garland  has  but  one  criticism  to  make  of  "  Mar- 
garet Fleming, "  the  most  important  of  Heme's  plays. 
This  criticism  is  to  the  effect  tliat  "  it  lacks  the 
simplicity  of  life.  It  has  too  much  of  plot.  Things 
converge  too  much,  and  here  and  there  things  hap- 
pen." Surely  the  ideas  of  tlie  realistic  school  liave 
never  before  been  so  frankly  and  unreservedly  stated. 

Of  Mrs.  Herne  the  writer  says,  that  she  is  "  a  woman 
of  extraordinary  powers,  both  of  acquired  knowledge 
and  natural  insight,  and  her  suggestions  and  criti 
cisms  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  her  husband 
in  his  writing,  and  she  had  large  part  in  the  incep- 
tion as  well  as  in  the  production  of  'Margaret 
Fleming. '     Her  knowledge  of  life  and  books,  like 
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that  of  her  husband,  is  self-acquired,  but  I  have 
met  few  people  in  any  walk  of  life  with  the  same 
wide  and  thorough  range  of  thought.  In  their 
home,  oft-quoted  volumes  of  Spencer,  Darwin,  Fiske, 
Carlyle,  Ibsen,  Valdes,  Howells,  give  evidence  that 
they  not  only  keep  abreast,  but  ahead,  of  the  current 
thouglit  of  the  day.  Spencer  is  their  philosopher 
and  Howells  is  their  novelist." 

Again,  the  writer  says,  "They  are  both  individu- 
alists in  the  sense  of  being  for  the  highest  and  purest 
type  of  man,  and  the  elimination  of  governmental 
control.  'Truth,  Liberty,  and  Justice'  form  the 
motto  over  their  door.  Mr.  Heme  has  won  great 
distinction  as  a  powerful  and  ready  advocate  of  the 
single-tax  theory.  It  is  Ibsen's  individualism  as 
well  as  his  truth  that  appeals  so  strongly  to  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heme.  The  home  of  these  extraordi- 
nary people  is  a  charged  battery  radiating  the  most 
advanced  thought. " 

Mr.  Garland  considers  "  Margaret  Fleming "  an 
epoch-making  play,  and  fondly  hopes  that  the  direct 
result  of  its  creation  and  performance  by  the  Hemes 
will  be  the  establishment  of  "an  independent  Ameri- 
can theatre  where  plays  of  advanced  thought  and 
native  atmosphere  can  be  produced. " 

RESTORING    ITS    SOUL   TO  AN    IDIOT. 
A  Remarkable  Surgical  Operation. 

Miss  Helen  H.  Gardiner,  in  Harper's  for  October, 
describes  a  surgical  operation,  which  she  says  is  the 
first  of  its  kind,  and  the  result  was  so  great  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  suggestion  that  she  describes  it 
exactly  as  it  happened.  The  patient  was  a  child 
about  one  year  old.  Of  good  parentage  and  of 
healthy  bodily  growth  aside  from  the  fact  that  its 
skull  was  that  of  a  new-born  child,  and  it  had  hard- 
ened and  solidified  into  that  shape  and  size.  The 
"  soft  spot "  was  not  there,  and  the  sutures  or  seams 
of  the  skull  had  grown  fast  and  solid,  so  that  the 
brain  within  was  cramped  and  compressed  by  its 
unyielding  bony  covering. 

The  body  could  grow — did  grow — but  the  poor  lit- 
tle compressed  brain,  the  director  of  the  intelligent 
and  voluntary  actions  of  the  body,  was  kept  at  its 
first  estate.  Even  worse  than  this,  its  struggle  with 
its  bony  cage  made  a  pressure  which  caused  distor- 
tion and  aimless  or  unmeaning  movement.  The 
arm  and  leg  turned  in,  in  that  helpless,  pathetic 
way  that  tells  of  imbecility.  In  short,  the  baby 
was  a  physically  healthy  imbecile — the  most  pathetic 
object  on  this  sad  earth. 

After  explaining  to  the  parents  that  not  to  try  it 
meant  hopeless  idiocy,  and  that  the  trial  might 
mean  death — he  began  the  work. 

The  child's  skull  was  laid  bare  in  front  Two 
tracks  were  cut  from  a  little  above  the  base  (or  top) 
of  the  nose  U]>  and  over  to  the  back  of  the  head. 
One  of  these  tracks  was  cut  on  each  side,  the  sur- 
geon explained,  because  it  would  give  equal  expan- 
sion to  the  two  sides  of  the  brain,  and  because  it 
would  cause  death  to  cut  through  the  middle  of  the 


top  of  the  head,  where  lies  "the  superior  longitu- 
dinal sinus."  He  left,  therefore,  the  solid  track  of 
bone  through  the  middle,  and  cut  two  grooves  or 
tracks  of  bone,  one  on  either  side,  where  nature 
(when  she  does  not  make  a  mistake)  leaves  soft  or 
yielding  edges,  by  means  of  which  the  normal  skull 
expands  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  brain  within. 

The  trench  made  displaced  or  cut  away  one-quar- 
ter of  an  inch  of  solid  bone  all  the  way  from  near 
the  base  of  the  nose  to  the  back  part  of  the  head. 
In  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  head  on  each  side 
a  cross -wise  cut  was  made,  and  one  inch  of  bone 
divided.  Another  cut  was  made  on  either  side, 
slanting  toward  the  ears.  This  was  one  and  a  half 
inch  long.  The  surgeon  then  tenderly  inserted  his 
forefingers,  pressed  the  internal  mass  loose  from  the 
bones  where  it  adhered,  and  pushed  the  bones  wider 
apart.  This  process  widened  the  trenches  to  one 
inch. 

The  wound  was  now  dressed  with  the  wonderfully 
effective  new  aseptics,  and  the  flesh  and  skin  closed 
over.  The  operation  had  taken  an  hour  and  a  half, 
'fhere  was  little  bleeding.  The  baby  was,  of  course, 
unconscious  during  the  entire  time.  Oh,  the  bless- 
ings of  anaesthetics  !  And  now  comes  the  wondei-f  ul 
result  of  this  bold  and  radical  but  tender  and 
humane  operation. 

The  baby  rallied  well.  In  three  days  it  showed 
improved  intelligence.  In  eight  days  this  improve- 
ment was  marked.  From  a  creature  that  sat  listless, 
deformed,  and  unmindful  of  all  about  it,  it  began 
to  "  take  notice, "  like  other  children.  From  an  "  it  " 
it  had  been  transformed  into  an  "  he. "  It  had  been 
given  personality.     It  ate  and  slept  fairly  well. 

On  the  tenth  day  the  wound  was  exposed  and 
dressed.  It  had  healed,  or  "united  by  first  in- 
tention. " 

One  month  after  the  operation  the  feet  and  hands 
had  straightened  out,  and  lost  their  jerky,  aimless 
movements.  The  child  is  now  a  child.  It  acts  and 
thinks  like  other  children,  laughs  and  coos  and 
makes  glad  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  it. 


A  NEW  PROFESSION   FOR  WOMEN. 

Dr.  Shofield,  in  the  GirVs  Own  Paper,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  new  field  for  educated  women  that  has 
been  opened  out  by  the  National  Health  Society  of 
England. 

To  Mr.  Aclaud,  M.D.,  of  the  County  Council  of 
Devonshire,  the  honor  is  due  of  inaugurating  the 
new  departure.  He  has  determined  that  the  Devo- 
nians sliall  have  healthj'  homes  and  healthy  bodies, 
and  by  his  wish  the  National  Health  Society  have 
already  sent  a  large  staff  to  lecture  all  over  Devon. 
The  laws  that  have  been  inculcated  throughout  the 
county  have  been  summarized  in  a  decalogue  by  the 
Woman's  Herald  : — 

1.  You  shall  love,  honor,  and  cherish  the  body, 
and  keep  it  healthy,  clean,  and  comfortable. 

2  You  shall  not  live  a  willing  victim  to  prevent- 
able diseases. 
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3.  You  shall  not  endure  or  spread  infectious  dis- 
eases. 

4  You  shall  neither  eat  nor  drink  that  which  is 
unwholesome  for  the  body. 

5.  Remember  that  foul  air  poisons  the  blood, 
causes  headache,  and  other  maladies,  and  bad  water 
breeds  disease. 

6.  You  shall  fight  a  good  fight  against  dirt,  dis- 
ease, and  bad  smells. 

7.  The  body  and  eveiything  belonging  to  it  that 
needs  daily  washing  shall  be  thoroughly  cleansed  at 
least  once  a  day  with  water,  and  when  desirable 
with  good  soap  too. 

8.  You  shall  wear  clean,  suitable  clothing,  and 
never  allow  it  to  grow  ragged  or  untidy  for  want  of 
a  stitch  in  time. 

9.  You  shall  make  the  best  of  yourself,  of  your 
neighbors,  and  of  every  gift  of  Nature  around  you. 

10.  You  shall  earnestly  covet,  and  diligently  labor 
to  promote,  personal  and  national  health. 

These  laws  teach  us,  at  any  rate,  a  large  part  of 
our  duty  toward  ourselves,  our  neighbors,  and  the 
world  we  live  in.  The  lectures  given  are  termed 
"  Homely  Talks  " — a  title  that  disarms  criticism,  and 
encourages  young  beginners  in  the  art  of  public 
speaking. 

Tlie  National  Health  Society  require  large  num- 
bers of  trained  teachers,  who  are  prepared  to  throw 
themselves  into  this  interesting  work.  And  ladies 
are  those  who  can  do  this  best.  Hence  there  is  a 
large  demand  for  educated  ladies  (or,  as  the  Society 
wisely  calls  them,  gentlewomen — and  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  two)  who  will  devote  them- 
selves to  the  work  ;  and  this  is  the  new  career  open 
to  ladies  for  the  first  time.  The  conditions  the 
Society  imposes  are  by  no  means  too  onerous.  The 
fair  candidate  must  have  seen  at  least  twenty-five 
summers.  Then  she  must  undergo  three  months' 
nursing  training  at  some  hospital  or  infirmary ;  and 
this  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  when  we  find  that  the 
smaller  and  county  hospitals  are  accepted,  and  the 
infirmaries  included.  Next,  the  candidate  must 
have  attended  a  good  course  of  practical  lessons  on 
artisan  cookery.  These  may  be  taken  almost  any- 
where that  is  wished,  preference,  however,  being 
given  to  those  lessons  which  are  "approved  of"  by 
the  Society.  The  third  and  last  requirement  is  that 
the  ladies  should  undergo  the  Society's  course  of 
hygienic  teaching,  consisting  of  lectures  and  prac- 
tical work,  at  the  Society's  rooms.  •  This  can,  in 
many  cases,  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time  as  the 
nursing,  so  that  the  whole  training  can  be  easily 
completed  in  six  months.  Then,  of  course,  comes 
the  inevitable  examination  in  hygiene,  nursing,  and 
cookery,  which  includes  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  candidate  has  not  only  learned  these  subjects,  but 
is  able  to  teach  them. 

The  Society  will  select  from  successful  candidates 
lady  lecturers  to  give  country  lectures  on  hygiene, 
nursing,  and  cookery,  to  whom  the  Society  promises 
the  veiy  fair  salary  of  from  three  to  five  guineas  a 
week. 


ARTIFICIAL   SELECTION    AND    THE    MARRIAGE 
PROBLEM. 

Mr.  Hiram  M.  Stanley  complains  in  the  October 
number  of  TheMonist  that  his  article  in  the  ^rena, 
June,  1890,  on  the  subject  of  artificial  breeding  was 
misunderstood.  His  plea  then  was  that  the  remedy 
for  the  diseases  in  our  social  life  is  to  be  found  in 
application  of  science  to  the  problem,  but  he  did 
not  state  in  what  manner  this  application  was  to 
be  made.  He  now  comes  forward  with  certain 
practical  suggestions. 

ARTIFICIAL  AND  NATURAL  SELECTION. 

Artificial  selection  means  "all  conscious  and  pur- 
posive ai'rangemeuts  between  men  and  women  which 
have  in  view  character  of  offspring.  This  is  opposed 
to  natural  selection  which  is  merely  instinctive, 
unteleological  union  with  one  of  the  opposite  sex  as 
impelled  by  animal  passion  or  romantic  love."  As 
man  advances  from  a  state  of  barbarism  he  becomes 
more  and  more  artificial  in  his  manner  of  selecting 
his  companion.  "  Man  is  always  artificial — meaning 
by  artificial  not  what  is  unnatural  or  against  nature, 
but  that  which  is,  after  conscious  deliberation,  more 
in  accord  with  the  laws  of  nature — and  it  is  his 
goal  to  become,  in  all  his  life,  unnatural  and  thor- 
oughly artful. "  "  But  the  time  has  now  come  when 
man  must,  more  than  ever  before,  attend  by  artificial 
selection — that  is  purposed  care — to  the  perpetuation 
of  the  species  in  the  line  of  its  true  advancement, 
spiritual  achievement. " 

METHODS  OF  ARTIFICIAL  SELECTION. 

The  methods  are  two,  "negative,  which  restrains 
the  unfit  from  propagating,  or  positive  which 
encourages  the  fit  to  propagate. "  Mr.  Stanley  desires 
that  the  positive  means  be  employed.  He  conceives 
of  three  methods  by  which  this  end  can  be  attained. 
Women  instead  of  subjecting  themselves  to  the  will 
of  their  husbands  may  retain  the  choice  of  bearing 
or  not  bearing.  Secondly,  there  might  be  laws  for- 
bidding any  persons  to  marry  who  failed  to  satis- 
factorily pass  a  rigorous  physical  examination. 
Thirdly,  there  could  be  established  "voluntary  asso- 
ciations of  men  and  women  who  bind  themselves  to 
learn  and  apply  the  laws  of  heredity  in  their  mar- 
riage relations,  to  seek  for  expert  guidance,  and  in 
all  their  life  to  live  not  merely  pvu-ely,  but  according 
to  reason  and  science.  Heredity  societies  of  this 
stamp  which  should  favor  marriages  only  between 
members  could  ultimately  become  a  rational  aristoc- 
racy, and  true  and  good  blood  would  be  perpetuated 
in  the  best  manner. " 

OBJECTIONS  AND  REPLIES. 

This  last  method  is  the  one  which  Mr.  Stanley 
favors,  but  he  is  not  oblivious  to  the  objections 
which  may  be  raised  to  it.  It  may  be  said,  for 
instance,  that  by  such  a  plan  we  should  obtain  men 
of  talent  but  not  men  of  genius.  What  scientific 
expert  would  have  advised  the  marriage  of  John 
Shakespere  and  Mary  Arden  ?    But  Mr.  Stanley  insists 
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that  the  production  of  geniuses  is  not  beyond  liumafi 
ken.  Maud  S.  is  a  genius  in  horseflesh,  and  lier  birth 
was  the  result  of  a  carefully  jilauned  scientific 
experiment. 

Another  objection  is  to  the  effect  that  by  the 
plan  suggested  population  would  be  diminished. 
Just  so,  says  Mr.  Stanley,  "  but  what  thoughtful  man 
applies  the  numerical  test  to  the  progress  of  the 
race?  It  is  not  quantity  of  citizens  but  quality 
which  constitutes  the  true  greatness  of  states. " 

It  may  be  said  tliat  cold  calculation  will  take  the 
place  of  "that  beautiful  flower  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, the  poetry  and  romance  of  love. "  To  this  Mr. 
Stanley  replies  that  "the  true  refinement  which 
refuses  to  obtrude  the  things  of  sense,  and  true 
purity,  which  refuses  to  dwell  on  them  salaciously, 
are  perfectly  compatible  with  the  fullest  knowledge 
and  the  consequent  action.  Lubricity  breeds  best 
upon  a  half  knowledge  acquired  in  dubious  ways. " 
And  again :  "  These  laws  of  nature  which  science 
reveals  are  laws  of  duty  and  laws  of  God,  and,  when 
once  appropriated  as  such  by  Ethics  and  Religion, 
they  will  become  the  basis  of  all  that  is  high  in  emo- 
tion and  chivalrous  in  action. " 


MR.    GOSSE    ON    RUDYARD    KIPLING. 

From  the  good  old  soul  whose  conscience  is 
troubled  by  the  vernacular  of  Mulvaney  to  the 
cautious  critic  who  wonders  how  far  he  may  give 
himself  up  to  the  charms  of  this  young  magician 
out  of  the  East — every  one,  of  course,  will  want  to 
know  what  Mr.  Gosse  thinks  of  Eudyard  Kipling, 
•w^hom  he  discusses  in  the  October  Century. 

But  the  critic  distinguishes  himself  by  his  mod- 
esty in  not  assigning  to  Mr.  Kipling  a  ver^^  appro- 
priate place  in  fiction,  a  particular  niche  in  the 
structure  of  world-literature.  On  the  contrary  he 
captures  one's  sympathy  at  once  by  owning  up  to 
the  very  common  experience.  He  "  cannot  pretend 
to  be  indift'erent  to  the  charm  of  what  Mr.  Kipling 
writes.  From  the  first  moment  of  my  acquaintance 
with  it,  it  has  held  me  fast.  It  excites,  disturbs, 
and  attracts  me.  I  cannot  throw  off  its  disquieting 
influence.  I  admit  all  that  is  to  be  said  in  its  dis- 
favor. I  force  myself  to  see  that  its  occasional  cyn- 
icism is  irritating  and  strikes  a  false  note.  I 
acknowledge  the  broken  and  jagged  style,  the  noisy 
newspaper  bustle  of  the  little  peremptory  sentences, 
the  cheap  irony  ^f  the  satires  on  society.  Often 
— but  this  is  chiefly  in  the  earlier  stories — I  am  aware 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  too  much  of  the  rattle  of 
the  piano  at  some  cafe  concert.  But  when  all  this 
is  said,  what  does  it  amount  to?  What  but  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  crudity  of  a  strong  and 
rapidly  developing  j'oung  nature.  You  cannot  ex- 
pect a  creamy  smoothness  while  the  act  of  vinous 
fermentation  is  proceeding.  .  .  .  The  sense  of 
these  shortcomings  is  altogether  buried  for  me  in 
delighted  sympathy  and  breathless  curiosity.  Mr. 
Kipling  does  not  provoke  a  critical  suspension  of 
judgment.     He   is  vehement  and  sweeps  us  away 


with  him  ;  he  plays  upon  a  strange  and  seductive 
pijie  and  we  follow  him  like  childi'en. '' 

FAMOUS   AT   TWENTY-THREE. 

•  It  was  in  1889  that  Mr.  Kipling  came  to  England 
and  found  himself,  at  twenty-three,  in  all  men's 
mouths,  "  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hill"  and  six  other 
volumes  having  appeared  the  year  before.  At 
twent3'-six,  "an  age  when  few  future  novelists  have 
yet  produced  anything  at  all,  Mr.  Kii)ling  is  already 
voluminous.  It  would  be  absurd  not  to  acknowl- 
edge that  a  danger  lies  in  this  precocious  fecun- 
dity. It  would  probably  be  an  excellent  thing  for 
every  one  concerned  if  this  brilliant  j-outh  could  be 
deprived  of  pens  and  ink  for  a  few  years  and  be 
buried  again  somewhere  in  the  far  East.  There 
should  be  a  'close  time'  for  authors  no  less  than 
for  seals,  and  the  extraordinarj-  fulness  and  richness 
of  Mr.  Kipling's  work  does  not  completely  reas- 
sure us. " 

THE  SHORT  STORIES. 

Mr.  Gosse  makes  a  rather  unsatisfactorj-  classifica- 
tion of  the  hundred  or  so  short  stories  which  the 
young  author  has  lavished  upon  us  according  as  they 
deal  with  the  British  soldier  in  India,  the  Anglo- 
Indian,  the  Native,  and  the  British  child  in  India. 
Of  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  first  has 
proven  the  most  fertile  and  attractive  field.  "Of 
the  private  soldier,  ...  of  his  loves  and  hates, 
sorrows  and  pleasures,  of  the  Avay  in  which  the 
vast,  hot,  wearisome  country  and  its  mysterious 
inhabitants  strike  him,  of  his  attitude  toward  India, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  India  treats  him,  we 
know,  or  knew  until  Mr.  Kij)Iiug  enlightened  us, 
absolutely  nothing."  Of  all  tlie  stories  Mr.  Gosse 
adjudges  the  palm  to  a  group  of  four;  "Without 
Benefit  of  Clergj%"  "The  Man  who  would  be  King," 
"  The  Strange  Ride  of  Morrowbie  Jukes, "  and  "  Be- 
yond the  Pale. " 

KIPLING   AS  POET. 

Mr.  Gosse  is  not  deterred  by  the  wholesale  popu- 
laritj'  of  "Departmental  Ditties"  from  criticising 
that  debiitaiiie  volume.  "  No  claim,"  says  he,  "for 
the  title  of  poet  could  be  founded  on  literary  baggage 
so  sliglit.  Of  late  years,  however,  Mr.  Kipling  has 
put  forward,  in  a  great  variety  of  directions,  essays 
in  verse  which  deserve  much  higher  consideration. 
He  has  indulged  the  habit  of  prefixing  to  his  prose 
stories  fragments  of  poems  which  must  be  his  own, 
for  there  is  nobody  else  to  claim  them.  Some  of 
these  are  as  vivid  and  tantalizing  as  the  tiny  bits 
we  possess  of  lost  Greek  tragedians."  Vide  the 
"  Barrack  Ballads, "  describing,  under  a  rollicking, 
rough  exterior,  with  infinite  pathos  and  realism  the 
hard,  plain  actualities  of  soldier  life.  "Ah  yes!" 
concludes  Sir.  Goss,  "Mr.  Kipling,  go  back  to  the 
far  East !  Yours  is  not  the  talent  to  bear  witli  pa- 
tience, the  dry  rot  of  Lcnidon  or  of  New  York. 
Disappear,  another  waring,  and  come  back  in  ten 
years'  time  with  a  fresh  and  still  more  admirable 
budget  of  precious  loot  out  of  Wonderland  !'' 
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EMILY    DICKINSON. 

One  does  not  necessarily  need  to  be  a  lover  of 
poetry  in  order  to  have  one's  interest  aroused  in 
Emily  Dickinson.  Genius  is  of  itself  fascinating 
even  to  one  who  is  indifferent  to  the  medium  by 
which  it  manifests  itself.  The  genius  of  Emily 
Dickinson  is  unquestionable. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  has  done  the 
public  a  kindness  by  publishing  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  some  letters  which  he  received  from  this 
remarkable  woman,  and  these  letters  together  with 
his  comments  constitute  incomparably  the  best  liter- 
ary article  of  the  month.  We  fondly  hope  that  he 
may  see  fit  some  time  to  prepare  a  biography  of  her. 

As  she  appears  in  these  letters  she  is  so  elusive, 
so  nij-sterious  that  it  is  probable  that  no  number  of 
volumes  could  give  a  clear  conception  of  her  char- 
acter. Possibly  a  character  like  hers  can  never  be 
understood,  but  we  have,  at  least,  an  intuition  of 
some  of  her  peculiarities.  Naive  as  Marjory  Flem- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  as  mysteriously  unearthly 
as — say,  Thomas  De  Quincey,  she  presents  a  truly 
unique  picture.  "We  confess  that  we  feel  more 
interest  in  her  and  her  letters  than  we  have  hereto- 
fore f(!lt  in  her  poetry.  The  letters  are  ungi-annnat- 
ical,  obscure,  quaint  in  phraseology,  and  original  in 
every  line.  Metrical  form  was  so  natural  to  her 
tliat  she  instinctively  falls  into  it,  and  her  letters  at 
times  run  on  for  several  paragi'aphs  in  almost 
perfect  metre. 

On  April  16,  1862,  Mr.  Higginson  received  this 
letter,  which  must  have  astonished  him  : 

"  Mr.  Higginson  :— Are  you  too  deeply  occupied  to 
say  if  my  verse  is  alive? 

"The  mind  is  so  near  itself  it  cannot  see  distinctly 
and  I  have  none  to  ask. 

"  Should  you  think  it  breathed,  and  had  you  the 
leisure  to  tell  me,  I  shoiild  feel  quick  gratitude. 

"If  I  make  the  mistake,  that  you  dared  to  tell  me 
would  give  me  sincere  honor  toward  you. 

"I  inclose  my  name,  asking  you,  if  you  please, 
sir,  to  tell  me  what  is  true? 

"That  you  will  not  betray  me  it  is  needless  to 
ask,  since  honor  is  its  own  pawn. " 

The  letter  inclosed  two  poems  subjected  to  Mr. 
Higginson's  criticism,  and  though  he  modestly 
keeps  himself  in  the  background,  we  may  be  sure 
that  his  reply  was  wise  and  generous.  In  Miss 
Dickinson's  next  she  thanks  him  for  his  "surgery," 
and  tells  him  something  of  herself.  She  reads  Keats, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning,  Ruskin,  Thomas  Browne, 
and  Revelations.  Of  her  father  she  says  that,  "  He 
buys  me  many  books,  but  begs  me  not  to  read  them, 
because  he  fears  they  joggle  the  mind. " 

The  saucy  coquetry  of  her  reply  to  a  question 
which  he  had  asked,  is  worthy  of  Rosalind.  "  You 
asked  me  how  old  I  was?  I  made  no  verse  but  one 
or  two  until  this  winter,  sir. " 

In  a  later  letter  Mr.  Higginson  requested  her  to 
send  him  lier  picture.  Here  is  the  answer  :  "  Could 
you  believe  me  without?  I  had  no  portrait,  now, 
but  am  small,  like  the  wren ;  and  my  hair  is  bold 
like  the  chestnut  bur ,  and  my  e^-es,  like  the  sherry 


in  the  glass,  that  the  guest  leaves.  Would  this  do 
just  as  well?"  When  Mr.  Higginson  saw  her  he 
found  that  it  did  quite  well. 

Her  father,  like  the  fathers  of  so  many  English- 
speaking  men  and  women  of  genius,  was  a  stern 
Puritan.  After  his  deatli  she  herself  said  of  him, 
"  His  heart  was  pure  and  terrible,  and  I  think  no 
other  like  it  exists."  She  seems  to  have  revolted 
against  the  rigor  of  tlie  household  religion.  She 
says  in  an  early  letter  that  the  family  are  all 
"  religious,  except  me,  and  address  an  eclipse  every 


morning  whom  thev  call  their  'Father. 


Some- 


thing of  her  creed  seems  to  have  been  expressed  in 
tlie  following  sweet  note  written  to  Mr.  Higginson 
after  he  had  been  wounded  in  battle .  "  Dear 
Friend, —  I  tliink  of  you  so  wholly  that  I  cannot 
resist  to  write  again  to  ask  if  you  are  safe?  Danger 
is  not  at  first,  for  then  we  are  unconsciovxs,  but  in 
the  after,  slower  days.  Do  not  try  to  be  saved,  but 
let  redemption  find  you  as  it  certainly  will.  Love 
is  its  own  rescue ;  for  we  at  our  supremest  are  but 
its  trembling  emblems. — Your  Scholar." 

She  always  called  herself  his  "  scholar, "  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  he  was  the  wisest  of  teachers, 
stimulating  rather  than  instructing  her,  for  a  genius 
so  peculiar  as  hers  could  not  have  sufl'ered  nmch 
guiding.  She  said  once,  "  If  I  had  read  a  book  and 
it  makes  my  whole  body  so  cold  no  fire  can  ever 
warm  me,  I  know  that  is  poetry.  If  I  feel  physically 
as  if  the  top  of  my  head  were  taken  off,  I  know^ 
that  is  poetry.  These  are  the  only  ways  I  know  it. 
Is  there  any  other  way  ?"  For  her,  undoubtedly  there 
was  not.  Imagine  teaching  Dr.  Blair  to  this  free  crea- 
ture !  Mr.  Higginson  was  wise  in  leaving  her,  as  he 
himself  expresses  it,  in  her  "  unregenerate  condition. " 

But  she  could  never  regard  him  as  anything  save 
a  preceptor  to  be  revered  and  honored.  She  says : 
"  The  vein  cannot  thank  the  artery,  but  her  solemn 
indebtedness  to  him,  even  the  stolidest  admit,  and 
so  of  me,  who  try,  whose  effort  leaves  no  sound. 
You  ask  great  questions  accidentally.  To  answer 
them  would  be  events.  I  trust  that  you  are  safe. 
I  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  all  the  ignorance  I  had. 
I  find  no  nomination  sweet  as  your  low  opinion. 
Speak  if  but  to  blame  your  obedient  child. " 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  FLOWERS. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wallace  writes  of  "English  and 
American  Flowers  "  in  the  Fortmgh  tly  Review. 

Although  the  botanists  say  that  the  poverty  of  the 
English  flora  contrasts  unfavorably  with  the  num- 
ber of  species  and  the  strange  and  beautiful  forms 
found  in  many  other  temperate  regions,  the  simple 
lover  of  flowers,  both  for  their  individual  beauty 
and  for  the  charm  of  color  they  add  to  the  land- 
scape, may  rest  assured,  on  Mr.  Wallace's  authority, 
that,  perliaps  with  the  single  exception  of  Switz- 
erland, few  tempei-ate  countries  can  equal,  while 
none  can  very  much  surpass,  England.  What  most 
strikes  the  English  botanist  travelling  in  Noi-th 
America  is  the  total  absence  or  extreme  rarity  of 
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many  plants  which  are  most  familiar  to  his  own 
native  fields.  There  are,  for  instance,  no  true  corn- 
flower poppies,  no  gorse  or  broom,  no  snap-dragon 
or  foxglove,  not  even  a  primrose  or  a  cowslip  in 
all  the  land  ;  while  as  regards  indigenous  plants, 
there  are  more  remarkable  deficiencies  ,  no  daffodil, 
snowdrop,  or  sunflower  is  to  be  fovmd  in  all  North 
America,  neither  is  there  any  crocus,  hj-acinth,  or 
lily  of  the  valley.  Yet  most  of  these  plants  are  not 
only  abundant  in  England,  but  widely  spread 
throughout  Europe,  and  even  extend  to  Northern 
Asia.  Mr.  Wallace  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  no  part  of  America  east  of  the  Mississippi  is 
there  such  a  succession  of  floral  beauty  and  display 
of  exquisite  color  as  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts 
of  England.  

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

The  death  of  the  gi-eatest  American  poet  has  called 
forth  from  many  quarters,  worthy  articles  both  crit- 
ical and  reminiscent.  We  give  below  the  pith  of 
several  of  them. 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard  in  North  American  Review. 

Mr.  Lowell's  first  volume  of  verse  was  published 
when  he  was  but  twenty -two  years  old,  and  hence  it 
contains  much  that  is  immature,  tentative ;  but 
though  it  appeared  at  a  period  when  imitation  of 
somebody  was  the  one  poetic  canon  which  young 
bards  practically  followed,  he  was  strangely  free  from 
this  failing.  The  one  person  who  in  any  way  set 
the  pace  for  him  was  a  then  unknown  young  man, 
Tennyson.  "What  was  most  notable  in  his  (Low- 
ell's) poetry  at  this  time  was  the  simplicity,  the 
grace,  the  accuracy,  and  the  puritj^  of  its  English, 
which,  like  the  English  of  Keats  and  Beddoes,  was 
so  perfect  as  to  seem  inevitable. " 

The  second  voliime  was  published  three  j^ears  later. 
The  man  had  now  begun  to  think,  and  to  think 
deeply  ;  "  there  was  less  spontaneity  and  more  prep- 
aration,— less  of  delight  in  the  singing,  but  more  of 
satisfaction  in  the  song. " 

He  completed,  for  a  time,  his  poetic  work  by  writ- 
ing "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  longer  than  any 
poem  which  he  had  written  up  to  that  time.  He 
was  in  all  respects  beautifully  fitted  to  handle  this 
theme. 

America  had  known  Mr.  Lowell  as  a  man  with 
whom  poetry  was  a  business ;  they  were  now  to 
know  him  as  a  man  who  made  his  poetry  a  great 
weapon  for  doing  other  work.  He  now  became  the 
patriot,  and,  in  the  same  sense  as  was  Milton  the 
politician.  The  stirring  events  of  the  time  forced 
him  into  another  phase  of  thought,  and  the  result 
was  "  The  Biglow  Paj)ers. " 

As  Mr.  Stoddard's  general  estimate  of  Lowell,  we 
quote  the  following : 

"To  say  that  we  are  more  indebted  to  Lowell  than 
to  any  of  his  famous  peers  is  not  to  say  that  he  was 
greater  than  they,  but  that  his  gifts  were  more  nu- 
merous than  theirs, — which  is  true,  since  to  those 
which  were  the  inheritance  of  his  genius  he  added 
others  from  provinces  which  he  made  tributary  to  it — 


and  that  lie  enijiloved  these  gifts  with  a  directness^ 
a  force,  a  knowledge,  an  adjustment  of  means  to 
ends,  which  his  contemporaries  did  not  possess  and 
which  is  rare  among  men  of  letters.  A  poet,  he 
was  more  than  a  poet ;  a  critic,  he  was  more  than  a 
critic ;  a  thinker,  he  was  more  than  a  thinker ; 
from  beginning  to  end  he  was  a  man, — a  man  in 
ever}'  fibre  and  every  feeling,  right  minded,  clears 
minded,  strong-minded,  honest,  honorable,  coura- 
geous, resolute.  He  was  this,  and  more,  for  to  this 
there  was  superadded  the  something  which  makes 
the  man  the  gentleman,  and  the  gentleman  the  man 
of  the  world. " 

Archdeacon  Farrar  in  the  Forum. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  considers  Lowell  in  many 
respects  the  type  of  Browning's  Cleon,  a  man  wha 
did  all  things  well,  but  possibly  no  one  thing  per- 
fectly. "  He  might  have  been  greater  had  he  been 
in  some  resjiects  less.  He  might  have  done  more 
had  he  not  known  so  much. " 

He  was  in  the  truest  sense  a  patriot,  a  leader  of 
thought  whose  voice  was  potent  in  persuading  the 
public,  but  one  who  held  himself  severely  aloof  from 
all  personal  participation  in  political  affairs.  He 
was  large  enough  to  see  beyond  all  narrow  provin- 
cialities, and  did  more  than  almost  any  other  man  to 
"  strengthen  the  blessed  influences  which  bind  Eng- 
land and  America  together. " 

Canon  Farrar  is  rather  obvious  in  his  estimate 
of  Lowell  as  a  public  speaker,  scholar,  humorist,  and 
critic,  though  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  does  not 
consider  that  Lowell's  prose  work  has  the  breath  of 
immortality  in  it. 

His  poetry,  however,  will  live  "for  many  a  long 
day  and  will  add  sunlight  to  daylight  by  making 
the  happy  happier. " 

As  compared  with  Mr.  Stoddard's  remarks  con- 
cerning Lowell's  originality,  Canon  Farrars  first 
criticism  of  the  poet's  work  is  interesting.  He 
says:  "Some  (of  the  poems)  which  are  simply  the 
forms  of  culture  rather  than  of  humanity,  remind 
us  irresistibly  of  other  poets  who  had  preceded  him. " 
He  finds  in  the  earlier  verse  an  echo  of  Byron  and 
Shelley,  of  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson.  "Rhorcus" 
reminds  us  of  Landor's  Hellenics,  and  "  in  the  lovely 
verses  in  'What  Rabbi  Jehoshab  Said'  is  it  possible 
to  overlook  a  reminiscence  of  Browning's  'Theo- 
crite'  ?  Lowell  was  never  a  plagiarist,  but  in  some 
of  his  poems  he  lacks  the  absolute  independence 
which  places  men  among  the  very  greatest."  A 
second  criticism  is  to  the  effect  that  "he  was  some- 
times defective  in  distinctness,  and  sometimes  in 
symmetry  as  well  as  sometimes  in  melody." 

Dr.  Georf^e  Stewart   in  the  Arena. 

Dr.  Stewart  writes  a  chronological  sketch  of  the 
poet's  life,  blending  the  external  events  of  his  life 
with  the  literary  prodjictions.  Of  Lowell  as  critic 
he  says,  "He  was  with  the  single  exception  of 
Mathew  Arnold,  the  foremost  critic  of  his  time." 
And  again,  "Every  essay  is  a  strong  presentation  of 
what  Lowell  had  in  his  mind  at  the  time.  He  is 
not  content  to  confine  his  observation  to  the  name 
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before  him.  He  enlarges  always  the  scope  of  his 
paper,  and  runs  afield,  picking  up  here  and  there 
citations,  and  illustrating  his  points  by  copious 
drafts  on  literature,  history,  scenery,  and  episode." 
Of  the  Biglow  Papers  the  writer  says  :  "  We  have 
him  in  this  work  at  his  very  best.  The  vein  had 
never  been  thoroughly  worked  before.  The  Yankee 
of  Haliburton  appeared  ten  years  earlier  than  the 
creation  of  Lowell.  But  Sam  Slick  was  a  totally 
different  person  from  Hosea  Biglow  and  Birdofre- 
dum  Sawin  ....  The  Biglow  type  seems  to  our 
mind  more  complete,  more  rounded,  more  perfect, 
more  true,  indeed,  to  natm-e.  The  art  is  well  pro- 
portioned all  through,  and  the  author  justifies 
Bunga}''s  assumption  that  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 
Butler,  whose  satire  heads  the  list  of  all  such  pro-' 
ductions.    Butler,  however,  Lowell  really  surpassed. " 

Dr.   Holmes  in  the  Atlantic. 

We  quote  below  part  of  a  poem  by  Oliver  Wen- 
dell  Holmes   in  commemoration  of   the  dead  poet. 
Holmes  and  Whittier  are  now  the  only  remaining 
members  of  America's  gi'eat  school  of  poets. 
The  siuger  whom  we  long  have  held  so  dear 

Was  Nature's  darling,  shapely,  strong,  and  fair; 
Of  keenest  wit,  of  judgment  crystal-clear, 
Easy  of  converse,  courteous,  debonair, 

Fit  for  the  loftiest  or  the  lowliest  lot. 
Self -poised,  imperial,  yet  of  simplest  ways; 

At  home  aUke  in  castle  or  in  cot. 
True  to  his  aim,  let  others  blame  or  praise. 

Freedom  we  found  an  heirloom  from  his  sires; 

Song,  letters,  statecraft,  shared  his  years  in  turn; 
All  went  to  feed  the  nation's  altar-fires 

Whose  mourning  children  wreathe  his  funeral  vocn. 

He  loved  New  England, — people,  language,  soil, 
Unweaned  by  exile  from  her  arid  breast. 

Farewell  awhile,  white-handed  son  of  toil. 
Go  with  her  brown-armed  laborers  to  thy  rest. 

Peace  to  thy  slumber  in  the  forest  shade ! 

Poet  and  patriot,  every  gift  was  thine ; 
Thy  name  shall  live  while  summers  bloom  and  fade. 

And  grateful  Memory  guard  the  leafy  shrine. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  in  The  New  England  Magazine. 

Any  comments  on  Lowell  from  Edward  Everett 
Hale  is  especially  interesting,  as  the  relation  existing 
between  the  two  men  was  a  long  and  intimate  one, 
dating  from  Mr.  Hale's  entrance  into  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, in  which  institution  Mr.  Lowell  had  already 
been  enrolled  a  year. 

In  those  days  the  best  thought  of  the  college  was 
turned  into  a  channel  of  pure  literature,  and  froin 
the  first  Lowell  was  a  recognized  leader.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  eager  editors  of  Harvadiana,  the  col- 
lege magazine,  and  was  later  on  chosen  as  the  class 
poet.  He  wrote  the  poem  but  vmhappily  was  not 
permitted  to  read  it,  as  he  was  suspended  from  col- 
lege because  of  his  neglect  of  college  chapel.  His 
innate  laziness  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Chapel 
was  held  at  six  o'clock  in  the  moi-ning  and  Lowell 
couldn't  make  up  his  mind  to  rise  at  that  hour. 

Lowell  now  had  to  cast  about  for  something  to  do  ; 
all  his  tastes  were  literary,  but  in  those  days  "  for  a 


man  to  say  that  he  was  going  to  live  as  a  man  of 
letters  would  be  as  if  a  man  should  say  to-day  that 
he  is  going  to  live  as  the  director  of  steam  air-ves- 
sels. "  So,  he  decided  to  practice  law,  not  because 
he  had  any  special  predilection  for  the  work  but 
rather  because  he  saw  nothing  else  to  do. 

His  success  here,  however,  was  not  notable.  In- 
deed, he  seems  to  have  had  but  one  client,  and  the 
publication  of  his  volume  of  poems,  "  A  Year's 
Life, "  seemed  to  point  out  his  course  for  hm.  Soon 
after  he  was  one  of  the  "pack-horses"  of  the  Boston 
Miscellany, and.  later  on  was  editor  of  the  short-lived 
Pioneer. 

In  185;5  he  was  appointed  to  the  Smith  professorship 
of  modern  languages  in  Harvard  University.  Mr. 
Hale  informs  us  that  he  was  a  successful  professor, 
giving  himself  "  loyally  and  diligently  to  his  college 
duties. "  It  has  been  said  elsewhere  that  he  was  not 
all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  college  professor. 

For  his  position  as  Minister  to  Spain,  which  ap- 
pointment he  received  from  President  Hayes,  he 
was  in  every  way  qualified.  He  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  language,  was  a  finished  gen- 
tleman, and  understood  the  deep  principles  of 
diplomacy. 

While  here  he  received  the  appointment  to  Eng- 
land. His  wife's  health  was  so  poor  that  he  dared 
not  move  her ;  so  he  wrote  the  President  that  he 
must  decline.  Immediately  after,  his  wife's  bed 
caught  on  fire.  The  nurses  were  panic-stricken,  but 
Mrs.  Lowell  rose  up  in  bed  and  gave  directions  for 
extinguishing  the  flames.  This  sui^reme  effort 
seemed  to  revive  all  her  vital  force,  and  from  that 
moTient  she  began  to  mend.  So  rapid  was  her  re- 
covery that  the  physicians  told  Lowell  that  he  might 
move  her.  He  cabled  an  acceptance  of  the  English 
appointment,  so  that  the  message  reached  Washing- 
ton before  the  letter.  Thus  a  seeming  misfortune 
proved  most  fortimate. 

As  Viewed  in  the  English  Magazines, 

In  the  Leisure  Hour  for  October  a  writer  signing 
himself  "A.  F.  "  contributes  the  following  reminis- 
cences of  the  poet  whom  the  world  has  just  lost : — 

"  Now  that  the  world  is  made  poorer  by  the  loss 
of  James  Russell  Lowell,  it  seems  natural  that  we 
should  call  to  mind  little  recollections  of  him — rem- 
iniscences trifling  in  themselves,  no  doubt,  yet  all 
the  same  reminiscences  of  his  kindness,  his  gayety, 
his  interest  in  men  and  women. 

"  I  remember  meeting  him  at  Oxford  when  an  hon- 
orary degree  of  D.  C.  L.  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  and  upon  Mr.  John  Bright.  Mr. 
Lowell  was  in  the  gayest  of  spirits,  and  the  conver- 
sation between  him,  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  and  the 
Master  of  Balliol,  our  host,  was  brilliant.  Two 
Spanish  gentlemen  came  in  the  evening,  and  Mr. 
Lowell  greeted  them  in  their  own  tongue.  He  was 
master  of  many  languages.  His  collection  of  old 
French  writers  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 
Nor  was  he  less  well  acquainted  with  modem 
French  authors.     I  remember  well  the  care  he  took 
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in  recommeuiliug  to  me  one  of  Balzac's  novels  that 
should  give  me  an  idea  of  the  great  writer's  man- 
ner and  sliould  yet  'be  no  shock'  to  me.  And  so 
upon  his  advice  I  read  'Eugenie  Grandet' — the  most 
touching  history  of  a  jewel  of  inirity  and  goodness 
in  a  mean  and  sordid  setting.  He  told  me  that 
Thackeray  had  asked  him  once  for  his  candid  opinion 
of  the  novel  '  Henry  Esmond, '  begging  liim  to  point 
out  any  mistake  he  might  detect  in  the  English  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Mr.  Lowell  answered  that 
there  was  one  thing  he  thought  wrong  :  did  anybody 
then  ever  use  the  phrase  'different  to  '  such  a  thing? 
'  Hang  it  all !'  cried  Thackeray.  '  No  ;  of  coui-se  they 
didn't!' 

"  I  travelled  back  to  London  from  Oxford  under 
Mr.  Lowell's  escort.  I  remember  his  looking  at  the 
bean-fields  as  we  flew  by  them  in  the  train ;  they 
were  then  in  blossom,  and  he  said  that  the  smell  of 
them  to  him  was  one  of  the  sweetest  of  scents,  and 
that  he  wondered  why  it  was  mentioned  by  so  few 
poets,  while  reference  to  the  smell  of  lime-blossom 
is  common  enough.  I  fancy  that  Mr.  Lowell  him- 
self has  spoken  of  the  scent  of  bean-fields  in  one  of 
his  poems.  William  Morris  also  mentions  it,  and 
one  old  poet  of  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  date  ;  but 
these  are  all  the  instances  I  can  call  to  mind. 

"The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Lowell  was  in  August, 
1888.  He  was  looking  ill  then,  and  I  thought  he 
seemed  silent  and  depressed. 

"His  letters  were  charming,  written  in  a  little 
delicate  pointed  hand  that  would  formerly  have  been 
called  feminine,  but  cannot  be  called  so  now  that 
women  write  in  great  round  strong  characters. " 

The  Sunday  Magazine  for  October  says :  "  Mr. 
Lowell's  death  leaves  two  nations  the  poorer.  Tnie 
patriot  as  he  was,  and  loyal  to  the  great  American 
Eepublic  in  ever}'  fibre  of  his  being,  for  Britain,  its 
people,  its  traditions,  and  its  literature,  he  ever 
cherished  a  deep  and  fervent  affection.  His  mes- 
sage, too,  was  for  us  as  well  as  for  our  brethren  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  for  the  great  struggle 
in  which  he  found  his  noblest  in.spiration — the  re- 
volt of  social  right  against  social  wrong — has  not 
yet  reached  its  close.  It  has  ever  to  be  renewed  in 
fresh  fields,  and  the  supreme  decision  between  evil 
and  good  still  presses  upon  us  as  a  nation  year  by 
year.  To  Lowell's  true  mission  criticism  has  been 
perversely  blind  ;  it  has  extolled  the  essayist  and 
disparaged  the  poet ;  unconscious  that  his  true  title 
to  enduring  fame  is  as  the  prophet  of  the  Christian 
democracy.  He  was  at  the  core  a  true  scion  of  New 
England,  a  son  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Whatever 
time  liad  added  of  learning,  culture,  sympathy,  and 
imagination,  it  had  left  the  iron  rock  of  principle, 
and  foundations  of  faith,  untouched  and  unchanged. 
The  ancestral  creed  he  modified.  Rigid  precision 
of  dogma  he  had  discarded.  Christianity  with  him 
was  a  faith  and  a  law  for  society  as  well  as  for  the 
soul.  His  eyes  were  ever  open  to  fresh  revelations 
of  divine  truth.  But  in  the  intense  consciousness 
of  moral  responsibility  for  the  individual  and  for 
the  nation,  in  his  sense  of  the  vastness  of  the  issues 


that  here  and  now  hang  upon  the  decision  of  an 
hour,  in  his  steadfast  adherence  to  duty,  and  his 
fervor  for  righteousness,  he  shows  us  from  what 
stock  he  springs.  He  has  been  taunted  as  a  poet 
turned  x^i«?acher,  as  one  who  if  loyal  to  truth  was 
false  to  art,  oblivious  or  heedless  of  his  real  function. 
But  though  a  sermon  is  one  thing  and  a  poem  an- 
other, it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  if  the  poet  ceases 
to  preach — in  tlie  true  sense  of  the  word — if  he  has 
no  living  message  to  deliver,  no  great  truth  to 
maintain,  poetry  in  his  hands  will  lose  its  strength 
and  its  loveliness.  It  will  become  a  dead  thing,  and 
no  human  power  can  save  it  from  corruption.  The 
true  poet  is  one  who,  like  Lowell,  believes  and  there- 
fore sings. " 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  Longman's  for  October, 
writing  in  "The  Sign  of  the  Ship,"'  passes  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Lowell :  "  Many 
good  Americans  do  we  meet  in  letters  and  in  the 
world,  but  Mr.  Lowell  was  the  flo%\er  of  them  all ; 
in  all  that  he  did,  wrote,  and  said  giving  the  world 
assurance  of  a  man.  Culture  could  not  make  him 
fanciful  or  unduly  fastidious,  nor  the  study  of  lettei-s 
diminish  his  robust  interest  in  and  knowledge  of 
public  affairs.  Yes,  he  was  of  the  great  race,  was 
of  mightier  mould  than  the  literary  generations  of 
to-day ;  had  a  genius  at  once  sure,  powerful,  and 
kindly,  without  freak,  or  paradox,  or  doubt.  Mr. 
Lowell's  religious  faith  (if  one  may  mention  such 
matters)  had  a  solidity  and  fervor  which  surprised 
some,  and  might  well  convert  others  of  a  wavering 
temper.  I  know  that  I  cannot  praise  him  to  the 
measure  of  his  desert,  nor  bear  adequate  testimony 
to  the  qualities  which  we  knew  and  admired  and 
loAed,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  be  silent  in  our  regret 
tarn  can  ca2)ifas." 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  October,  Dr.  Un- 
derwood has  a  biographical  article  upon  Russell 
Lowell.  He  knew  Lowell  well.  Lowell  once  told 
him  that  when  he  was  at  college  he  read  all  the 
books  he  came  across  except  those  prescribed  for  tho 
course  of  his  stud}'.  The  article  is  too  long  to  sum- 
marize. The  following  passage  describes  the  poet  as 
he  appeared  to  those  who  knew  him : — 

"  At  his  desk  he  toiled  terribly  ;  in  serious  discourse 
he  was  as  strenuous  as  any  of  his  Puritan  ancestors  ; 
to  the  world  he  was  courteous  but  reserved,  with  a 
due  mingling  of  dignit}' ;  to  inferiors,  especially 
considerate  ;  to  the  vulgar  and  presuming,  a  glacier  ; 
to  his  family  and  near  friends,  the  most  delightful 
and  sunshiny  being  that  ever  came  from  the  author 
of  joy. " 

When  he  edited  the  Atlantic  Monthly  he  had 
$3000  a  year  as  salary  and  was  paid  $10  a  page 
for  prose  and  $50  for  each  poem.  Lowell's  con- 
version was  effected  by  Miss  INIaria  White,  a  young 
woman  of  delicate  beauty  and  noble  character.  She 
was  devoted  to  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  it  was 
she  who  won  Lowell  from  being  a  mere  gay  youth, 
ready  to  jibe  at  abolitionists  and  other  unfashionable 
peoi)le,  and  made  him  a  reformer  and  a  devotee  to 
the  spiritual  life. 
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THE  FORUM. 

"An  English  Estimate  of  Lowell,"  by  Archdeacon  Far- 
rar;  "One  Remedy  for  Municipal  Misgovernment,"  by 
President  Eliot;  "  A  Plan  for  a  Permanent  Bank  System," 
by  Congressman  Hai'ter ;  the  two  articles  on  "  Compulsory 
and  Religious  Education,"  by  Senator  Vilas  and  by  Mr. 
E.M.Winston,  and  "English  Royalty,"  by  Henry  Labou- 
chere,  are  reviewed  as  leading  articles. 

THE  MEANING   OF  THE   FREE   COINAGE  AGITATION. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  in  discussing  the  meaning  of  the 
free  coinage  agitation,  holds  to  the  view  that  mere  free 
coinage  is  not  the  true  object  of  those  who  advocate  the 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  dollars  without  change  in  the 
present  legal  tender  acts.  There  can  be  no  objection,  as  he 
thinks,  to  the  free  coinage  of  two  kinds  of  dollars  by  the 
United  States  provided  that  at  the  same  time  the  legal 
tender  acts  are  so  amended  as  not  to  give  an  option  to  the 
■debtor  of  which  the  creditor  is  deprived.  The  class  de- 
manding the  free  coinage  of  silver,  however,  do  not  de- 
mand also  a  change  in  the  legal  tender  acts.  This  class 
is  composed,  Mr.  Atkinson  asserts,  of  two  groups:  the 
owners  of  silver  mines  who  desire  to  sell  silver  bullion  to 
government  at  a  good  profit,  and  the  misguided  persons 
who  think  it  may  be  more  profitable  to  pay  their  present 
debts  in  cheap  money. 

WHAT   IT   WOULD   COST   TO  BUILD  A   NAVY. 

Col. Theodore  A.Dodge  estimates  that  for  $350,000,000 
■we  could  build  a  navy  which  coupled  with  coast  defences 
— which  could  be  constructed  for  $150,000,000 — would  make 
us  impregnable.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  he  asserts, 
we  have  wasted  in  patching  old  wooden  vessels  more  than 
enough  to  have  built  half  the  proposed  fleet.  .?.500,000,000 
spread  over  fifteen  years  would  require  that  only  .f 33, 000,- 
000  be  appropriated  each  year  toward  the  construction  of 
a  fleet  and  fortifications. 

Lieut. Commander  J.W.Miller  follows  Col. Dodge  with 
an  argument  for  a  national  naval  reserve  and  a  state  na\:al 
militia.  He  believes  that  something  can  be  done  toward 
bringing  the  cruising  yachtsmen  into  closer  relations  with 
the  navy. 

SOCIAL   VERSE. 

Mr.  Swinburne  reviews  at  length  a  collection  of  lyric 
verse,  "Lyra  Elegantarium,"  edited  by  Frederick  Locker- 
Lampson.  With  his  usual  accumulation  of  inexpressive 
adjectives  Mr.  Swinburne  proceeds  to  inquire  why  that 
poem  was  left  out  and  why  this  was  put  in.  To  us  it  is  a 
mystery  why  this  man,  who  is  capable  of  writing  and  does 
write  the  most  perfect  verse  in  the  language,  should  ever 
attempt  to  handle  prose  in  which  he  fails  so  signally.  One 
paragraph  referring  to  Browning's  "  Youth  and  Art  "  is 
good :  "  That  is  not  a  sample  of  social  verse :  It  is  an  echo 
from  the  place  of  conscious  or  unconscious  torment  which 
is  paved  with  penitence  and  roofed  with  despair.  Its  quiet 
note  of  commonplace  resignation  is  more  bitter  and  more 
impressive  in  the  self -scornful  sadness  of  its  retrospect  than 
any  shriek  of  rebellion  or  any  imprecation  of  appeal. "  For 
the  rest  the  reader  will  scarcely  find  much  to  inspire  him 
unless  he  delights  in  such  phrases  as  a  "  most  magnanimous 
mouse  of  a  Calibanic  poeticule, "  "  blank  and  blatant  para- 
gon of  epic  or  idyllic  stultiloquence,"  "infamous  pirate, 
liar,  and  thief,"  "pietistic  and  Romanistic  gush  of  senti- 
mental religiosity, "  and  other  like  chaste  expi-essions. 


WASTE  OF  TIME  A  CAUSE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION. 

President  Jordan  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Univer- 
sity, suggests  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present  depres- 
sion in  agriculture  may  be  found  in  the  farmer  himself.  He 
does  not  believe  that  unequal  taxation  is  alone  responsible 
for  the  suffering  of  the  farmer.  Much  of  the  suffering  he 
attributes  to  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 
With  poorer  tools  than  are  now  used,  poorer  buildings, 
inferior  facilities  for  transportation,  lower  prices  and  un- 
certain markets,  the  farmer  of  a  generation  ago,  he  ob- 
serves, knew  nothing  of  "agricultural  depressions." 

"  I  hear  the  farmers  complaining  to-day  of  high  tariff, 
and  it  may  be  that  they  have  a  right  to  complain ;  still  no 
tax  on  iron  was  ever  so  great  as  the  tax  he  pays  who 
leaves  his  mowing-machine  unsheltered  in  the  storm.  The 
tax  on  land  is  high ;  but  he  pays  a  higher  tax  who  leaves 
his  meadows  to  grow  up  to  white-weed  and  thistles.  The 
tax  for  good  roads  is  high ;  but  higher  toll  is  paid  by  the 
farmer  who  goes  each  week  to  town  in  mud  knee-deep  to 
his  horses.  There  is  a  high  tax  on  personal  property ;  but 
it  is  not  so  high  as  the  tax  on  time  which  is  paid  by  the 
man  who  spends  his  Saturdays  loitering  about  the  village 
streets.  All  the  farmer's  income  arises  from  the  wise  use 
of  his  time.  One  sixth  of  his  time  means  one  sixth  of  his 
income.  If  he  has  learned  to  make  use  of  his  tinae,  all 
other  ills  will  cure  themselves." 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  two  articles,  "Can  we  Make  it  Rain,"  by  Gen. 
Dyrenforth  and  Prof.  Newcomb;  "Drunkenness  is  Cura- 
ble," by  John  F. Mines;  "Hayti  and  the  United  States," 
by  Hon.  Fred.  Douglass;  "James  Russell  Lowell,"  by 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  and  "Straws,"  by  Col.  Henry 
Watterson,  are  reviewed  in  "Leading  Articles  of  the 
Month." 

THE    CHILIAN    WAR. 

The  account  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  recent  Chil- 
ian Revolution  as  given  by  Captain  Jos6  M' Santa  Cruz, 
in  this  number,  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  ac- 
counts which  other  Congressionalists  have  given  out. 
They  all  have  one  story  to  tell.  Balmaceda  was  untrue 
to  his  triist.  Barred  from  succeeding  himself  as  president 
he  undertook,  through  the  exercise  of  tmconstitutional 
means,  to  perpetuate  his  power  by  naming  a  successor, 
and  the  people  revolted.  It  is  difficult  to  beUeve,  how- 
ever, that  Balmaceda  went  the  lengths  he  did  without 
some  slight  provocation  or  a  shadow  of  right.  Perhaps 
some  one  may  be  found  to  present  the  other  side  of  the 
case — for  surely  there  is  another  side. 

"  OLD   HUTCH  "   ON   SPECULATION. 

Mr.  B.  p.  Hutchinson,  familiarly  known  as  "  Old  Hutch," 
advances  some  curious  arguments  in  support  of  sjjecula- 
tion  in  grain.  Here  is  one  of  them  which  as  an  example 
of  a  non  sequitur  is  almost  perfect.  Grain  operations 
— meaning  by  operations,  speculations — benefit  the  con- 
sumer, "  because  when  there  is  an  excess  of  breadstuffs  a 
low  price  stimulates  consumption  and  gives  him  a  big 
loaf."  The  question  will  at  once  suggest  itself,  what  has 
speculation  to  do  with  the  fact  that  an  excess  of  bread- 
stuffs  admits  of  a  big  loaf  being  given  the  consumer. 

OUR   COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS   WITH   CHINA. 

Hon.  John  Russell  Young  views  with  concern  the 
fading  away  of  American  influence  in  China.     "In  1885," 
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he  writes,  "the  American  flag  was  on  every  coast  and  in 
every  navigable  stream  of  China,  covering  tlie  largest 
commercial  fleet  in  the  East.  That  represented  the  good 
feeling  between  the  two  nations.  Now  it  may  be  found, 
if  at  all, upon  some  poor,forlorn  petroleum  tramp  steamer 
edging  its  way  toward  unfriendly  wharves."  This  dim- 
inution of  American  interests  in  China  during  the  last 
five  years  is  traceable,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Young,  to  our 
laws  restricting  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  and  to  the 
awakening  of  a  new  life  among  the  Chinese,  tliemselves, 
which  has  aroused  their  emotions  of  self-respect  and  has 
led  them  to  resent  our  "policy  of  coutimiely." 

Mr.  Young  shows  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
lie  in  closer  political  and  commercial  relations  with  China. 
"  The  Chinese  are  our  nearest  neighbors.  iThe  ocean  be- 
tween us  is  not  as  wide  as  the  ocean  to  Liverpool  twenty 
years  ago.  China  craves  as  necessities  our  cotton  goods 
and  petroleum.  The  cotton  grows  on  our  plantations; 
the  petroleum  comes  from  our  caverns.  Therd  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  entire  China  trade,  under  a  judicious  system 
of  political  sympathy,  might  not  be  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able assets  in  the  siun  of  American  maritime  greatness. 
We  have  but  to  show  China  that  we  have  no  American 
interest  in  the  East  aside  from  the  Sa.ndwich  Islands  s 
near  to  us  as  the  autonomy  of  her  empire;  that  her  inde- 
pendence is  essential  to  our  commercial  strength  in  the 
Pacific ;  we  have  but  to  promulgate  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
the  East  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  Quiucy  Adams  as 
pertinent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
republics,  to  have  a  moral  weight  in  her  destinies  which 
no  other  power  could  hope  to  emulate  or  venture  success- 
fully to  deny." 

MR.    HERRESHOFF's    "GLORIANA." 

Mr.  Lewis  Herreshofif,  of  the  well-known  yacht  building 
firm,  sketches  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  yachts  during  the  last  ten  years,  describ- 
ing in  particular  the  construction  of  his  Gloriana.  The 
diff'erence  between  this  yacht  and  the  rest  of  her  class 
lies  only,  we  are  told,  in  the  peculiar  lines  of  the  hull. 
He  is  hopeful  that  a  steamship  will  soon  be  built  embody- 
ing the  principles  involved  in  the  designs  of  the  Gloriana, 
and  is  confident  that  an  ocean  vessel  built  upon  the  model 
of  his  yacht  "  would  attain  given  results  of  speed  with 
less  power." 

ENGLISH   INTERFERENCE   AND  CANADIAN  RECIPROCITY. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Hurlbert  maintains  that  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  reciprocity 
arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  is 
the  constant  intermeddling  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
with  the  relations  between  the  Dominion  and  the  Union. 
The  complication  of  purely  Canadian  and  American  issues 
with  British  has  been,  as  for  instance  in  the  fishery  con- 
troversy, a  source  of  confusion  and  irritation  to  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  "Why  should  London," 
he  asks,  "  be  required  to  pass  on  questions  as  to  the  load 
line  of  Canadian  vessels  or  the  cattle  trade  of  Canada 
with  the  United  States?"  In  business  matters  Great 
Britain  is  as  much  a  foreign  country  to  Canada  as  are 
the  United  States.  No  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  duties  collected  by  Canatla  in  1889  was  col- 
lected on  goods  from  Great  Britain  against  only  33  per 
cent,  collected  on  goods  from  the  United  States.  Is  it 
not  time,"  he  concludes,  "for  the  Dominion  to  be  treated 
not  by  the  United  States  only,  but  by  Great  Britain,  as 
an  American,  and  no  longer  in  any  entangling  sense  a 
Ein-opean  nationality?"  In  a  word,  the  interest  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada  demand  a  "  very  considera- 
ble development "  of  the  Dominion  as  an  independent 
power. 


ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

The  October  number  of  this  magazine  is  largely  bio- 
graphical. Ai'ticles  on  Emily  Dickinson  and  Sir  John 
Macdouald  are  reviewed  at  length  in  the  department  of 
leading  articles. 

THE  ASCETIC  IDEAL. 

Under  this  title  two  writers,  Harriet  Waters  Preston  and 
Louise  Dodge,  tell  the  story  of  St.  Jerome's  life,  and  they 
tell  it  remarkably  well.  His  religious  infatuation  led  him 
into  many  imfortunate  excesses;  his  self -discipline  caused 
him  to  afflict,  not  only  his  body,  but  his  mind  by  denying 
himself  the  luxury  of  classic  learning  in  which  he  took 
such  great  delight.  He  put  others  to  the  same  severe  tests 
by  which  he  tried  hunself ,  notably  the  noble  Paula  and 
her  daughter  Eiistochium.  These  women  literally  forsook 
all  and  followed  Jerome  into  Palestine,  whei-e,  at  Bethle- 
hem, Paula  established  the  nunnery  of  which  she  was 
abbess  for  twenty  years. 

There  seems  to  be  good  evidence,  however,  that  as  Je- 
rome grew  older  he  softened  in  his  views  and  came  to  see 
that  better  than  blind  fanaticism  is  worthy  moderation. 

The  authors  of  this  article,  in  commenting  on  the  mystic 
charm  of  Jerome's  literary  style  as  compared  with  classic 
prose,  make  the  following  thoughtful  and  suggestive  re- 
mark. Its  quality  "is  the  essential  and  distinctive  quality 
of  all  early  Christian  eloquence.  It  is  the  same  that  gives 
the  enthralling  charm  to  the  rugged  pages  of  St.  Augus- 
tine— a  strain  unheard  in  the  world  before  the  dawning  of 
the  new  day.  Its  effect  upon  the  ear  is  like  that  of  a 
plaintive  melody  upborne  upon  some  vast  organ-swell;  or 
the  thrilling  monotony  of  a  voice  which  if  it  alter  must 
break  in  tears." 

IGNATIUS  VON   DOLLINGER. 

Another  ecclesiastic  is  the  subject  of  a  sketch  by  E.  P. 
Evans.  Very  different  from  Jerome  was  the  modern 
broad-minded,  optimistic,  sunny-tempered  Dollinger,  theo- 
logian, scholar,  and  man  of  culture.  His  love  of  study 
rather  than  any  strong  reUgious  conviction  seems  to  have 
invited  him  into  the  Church,  but  once  there  he  never  failed 
in  his  earnest  search  into  theological  truths.  For  half  a 
century  he  remained  within  the  Church,  not  oblivious  to 
its  abuses  but  persuaded  by  his  abounding  optimism  that 
the  evils  were  only  transient.  In  1870,  however,  "the 
scales  fell  from  his  eyes,"  and  soon  after  certain  utter- 
ances conccning  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  the  In- 
fallibility ol  the  Pope  caused  him  to  be  excommunicated. 
For  a  time  his  very  life  was  in  danger  from  the  furj-  of 
some  religious  fanatics,  but  the  learned  world  honored 
him,  and  when  he  died,  January  10,  1890,  he  was  honored 
by  all  men. 

GENERAL  GEORGE  H.  THOMAS. 

General  Thomas  is  the  subject  of  a  sort  of  character 
sketch  by  Henry  Stone.  Mr.  Stone  considers  General 
Thomas,  all  in  all,  the  greatest  figure  in  the  civil  war, 
a  man  whose  character  was  as  great  as  his  ability.  The 
feeling  of  his  soldiers  toward  him  was  little  short  of 
reverent  worship.  His  mere  presence  inspired  them  to  do 
and  suffer  anything  which  he  commanded.  In  1868  there 
was  a  movement  afoot  to  make  him  a  presidential  candi- 
date. His  peremptory  refusal  was  as  follows:  "I  am 
wholly  disqualified  for  so  high  and  responsible  a  position. 
I  have  not  the  necessary  control  over  my  temper.  I 
have  no  taste  for  politics.  I  am  poor  and  could  not 
aflford  it." 

DEAN     SWIFT. 

Henry  F.  Randolph  combats  the  idea  that  Swift  was 
nothing  but  a  cynic,  by  quoting  from  the  "  Journal  to 
Stslla,"  in  which  Journal  (as  has  for  some  time  been  well 
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known,  by  the  way) ,  there  appears  altogether  a  diflferent 
side  to  his  character.  In  these  pages  there  is  revealed  a 
man  sympathetic,  thoughtful  of  others,  living,  and  even 
sentimental. 

CAVE-DWELLERS   OF   THE   CONFEDERACY. 

David  Dodge  gives  a  sprightly  description  of  certain  in- 
habitants of  North  Carolina  who,  rather  than  enlist  in  the 
Confederate  army,  dwelt  in  caves  which  they  dug  at  infinite 
pains. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUAN. 

The  current  number  may  be  called  the  history  number. 
In  the  department  of  "  Required  Reading  "  several  topics 
of  American  history  are  treated  in  a  manner  which  does 
not  add  anything  to  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  subjects, 
but  which  possess  the  quality,  quite  as  valuable  and  rarer, 
of  presenting  old  things  in  a  coherent,  definite,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  live  form.  "The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,"  and 
"George  "Washington  as  President,"  will  undoubtedly 
give  both  student  and  general  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  two 
very  important  matters.  Two  series  are  begun,  one  on 
the  "  Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the  Colonies, "  by  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  and  another  on  the  "  History  of  Political 
Parties  in  America, "  by  F.  W.  Hewes.  Major  J.  W.  Powell 
furnishes  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  eccentric  James 
Smithson,  who,  despising  the  royal  blood  of  the  Northum- 
berlands  and  Percys  which  flowed  in  his  veins,  elected  for 
himself  the  life  and  labors  of  a  scientist,  and  finally  com- 
pleted his  long  life  by  writing  a  will  of  five  lines  in  which 
he  bequeathed  his  entire  fortune  to  a  nation  which  he 
had  never  visited,  making  no  conditions  save  that  the 
property  should  be  employed  for  the  founding  of  "an 
establishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men."  The  establishment,  organization,  and  work 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  then  described.  Mr. 
Maurice  Thompson  undertakes  to  do  a  very  perilous  thing, 
viz. ,  to  draw  a  line  as  clearly  defined  as  that  which,  in 
the  great  Consummation, will  separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats,  and  to  place  on  one  side — the  lost  side  of  this  line, 
the  realists  in  fiction,  while  on  the  other  are  ranged  the 
idealists,  the  blessed.  Even  more  than  this,  he  traces  the 
genealogy  of  each  class,  tracing  the  romances  back  to  the 
old  Greek  tragedians,  while  he  stigmatizes  the  realists  as 
parvenu  since  their  lineage  goes  back  no  further  than 
John  Lyly.  Then  he  classifies  the  novelist  in  a  manner 
which,  we  must  protest,  is  purely  arbitrary.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son says  many  excellent  things  which  are  worthy  of  earnest 
consideration,  but  unfortunately  his  theme  is  so  complex 
and  so  subtle,  including  propositions  which  necessitate  so 
many  qualifications  and  reservations,  that  it  demands  for 
its  just  treatment  a  book,  perhaps  many  books,  rather 
than  a  few  pages  of  a  magazine. 

Andrew  Ten  Broek  begins  a  series  on  the  Niebelungen 
Lied. 


THE  ARENA. 

Papers  on  Lowell,  the  Hemes,  and  the  French  Republic 
contained  in  the  Arena  will  be  found  reviewed  at  length 
in  the  department  of  Leading  Articles. 

MIND   CURE. 

Henry  Wood  writes  an  interesting  and  temperate  article 
on  the  subject  of  mtnd  cure.  In  referring  to  the  popular 
hostility  to  the  doctrine,  he  says  what  must  appear  rea- 
sonable, namely,  that  failures  in  treatment  are  not  peculiar 
to  mind  treatment  but  are  likewise  the  daily  results  of  the 
practice  of  surgery  and  materia  medica.  "  The  one  great 
principle  which  underlies  all  mind  healing  is  contained  in 


the  assumption  that  all  primary  causation  relating  to  the 
human  organism  is  mental  or  spiritual.     The  mind  which 

is  the  real  man  is  the  cause  and  the  body  the  result 

The  physical  man  is  but  the  printed  page,  or  external  man- 
ifestation of  the  intrinsic  man  which  is  higher  and  back  of 
him."  Materia  medica  deals  with  the  body,  the  effect; 
mind  cure  deals  with  the  mind,  the  cause. 

There  are  two  methods  of  practice ;  one  is  by  persistent 
self -discipline,  the  other  by  the  intervention  and  efforts 
of  another  person  called  a  heaiei .  Sometimes  there  is  a 
combination  of  both.  Self-healing  requires  greater  ab- 
straction of  mind  than  is  possible  for  some  persons,  and 
hence  the  need  of  the  help  of  another. 

MADAME  BLAVATSKY  AGAIN. 

Moncure  D.Conway  furnishes  an  "expos^"  of  Madame 
Blavatsky 's  occultism.  It  seems,  according  to  his  account, 
that  after  pressing  her  very  hard  for  some  manifestation 
of  her  powers  she  made  the  very  frank  confession  that 
"  It  is  all  glamour ;  people  think  they  see  what  they  do  not 
see.  That  is  the  whole  of  it."  At  Adyar  in  India  her 
marvels  were  performed  in  collusion  with  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Coulomb,  it  is  said,  who  afterward  exposed  their  part  in 
the  frauds.  Colonel  Olcott  has  been,Mr.  Conway  holds, an 
honest  but  deluded  adherent  to  her  and  her  mystical  per- 
formances. 

This  number  contains  two  lurid  semi-political  articles. 
One,  by  H.  C.  Bradsby,  is  a  general  arraignment  and  whole- 
sale denunciation  of  all  modern  political  leaders;  the  other 
is  by  T.  B.  Wakeman  and  is  a  terrific  onslaught  on  all  op- 
ponents of  nationalism,  but  most  especially  upon  the  Rev. 
M.J. Savage,  who  in  the  August  Arena  ventured  upon  a 
criticism  of  that  rather  hazy  system.  If  these  gentlemen 
will  learn  to  curb  their  tempers,  weed  out  their  expletives, 
and  write  like  sane  men,  they  will  command  more  respect 
both  for  themselves  and  for  the  opinions  which  they  rep- 
resent. 

Charles  H.  Pattee  furnishes  a  chronicle  of  the  Boston 
stage  back  in  the  fifties,  and  Dr.  Frederick  Gaertsch  closes 
this  number  with  an  article  on  the  microscope  and  its 
application  in  the  departments  of  medicine,  surgery,  gene- 
ral science,  and  medical  jurisprudence. 


FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  for  October  is  a  very  bright 
number,  but  we  miss  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  stories.  Why 
the  editor  should  banish  his  own  contributions  to  an 
illustrated  sixpenny,  and  fill  up  his  magazine  with  a  pon- 
derous first  instalment  of  a  new  story,  entitled  "A  Hu- 
man Document,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  is  a  mysteiy  which 
provokes  rather  than  amuses  his  readers. 

MR.    J.  A.   SYMONDS   ON  ZOLA'S   IDEALISM. 

Mr.  Symonds  reviews  "La  Bete  Humaine,"  describing 
it  in  detail,  praising  it  cordially,  and  maintaining  that  so 
far  from  being  a  realist,  Zola  is  an  idealist,  whose  work 
has  all  those  qualities  of  the  constructive  reason  by  which 
the  ideal  is  distinguished  from  the  bare  reality: — 

"Zola's  realism  consists,  then,  in  his  careful  attention  to 
details,  in  the  naturalness  of  his  connecting  motives,  and 
his  frank  acceptance  of  all  things  human  which  present 
themselves  to  his  observing  brain.  The  idealism  which  I 
have  been  insisting  on,  which  justifies  us  in  calling  'La  Bete 
Humaine  '  a  poem,  has  to  be  sought  in  the  method  where- 
by these  separate  parcels  of  the  plot  are  woven  together, 
and  also  is  the  dominating  conception  contained  in  the 
title  which  gives  unity  to  the  whole  work." 

A   HINT   TO   THE   "BUTTERFLIES   OF  BELGRAVIA." 

Mvr  Auberon  Herbert,  after  a  prolonged  silence,  has  at 
last  found  his  voice,  and  we  have  a  charming  paper  in  his 
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best  style,  entitled  "Under  the  Yoke  of  the  Butterflies." 
It  is  half  an  essay  and  half  a  dialogue,  the  object  of 
■which  is  to  preach  the  great  gospel  that  we  have  been 
paralyzed  by  the  state.  Mr.  Herbert  makes  his  moan  over 
the  awful  one-handeduess  and  one-leggedness  of  our  rich 
classes,  who  are  smitten  with  the  universal  iucapacit}'  to 
help  themselves.  He  imploies  the  uot-butterflies  to  pluck 
up  heart  and  emancipate  themselves  from  the  butterflies; 
and,  among  other  things,  he  makes  the  following  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  way  in  which  more  rational  human  inter- 
coui'se  could  be  established  in  the  heart  of  Belgravia : — 

"  Let  those  who  care  to  meet  on  some  basis  of  friendship, 
rather  than  of  mere  acquaintance,  form  a  group  congenial 
in  ta.ste  and  feeling,  borrowing  from  club-life  just  as  much 
as  suits  their  purpose.  Let  them  jiai-tly  own  a  couple  of 
large,  suitable  rooms.  The  rooms  would  serve  for  dan- 
cing, for  music,  for  conversation,  on  such  days  of  the  week 
as  thej'  chose.  As  most  reasonable  people  have  work  as 
well  as  pleasure  to  attend  to,  such  meetings  would  begin 
early  and  end  early,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  usefulness 
of  the  next  day ;  the  sacrifices  to  the  deities  of  cellar  and 
kitchen  would  be  carefully  limited  in  amount ;  something 
would  be  done  to  relieve  the  toil  of  chaperonsliip ;  girls 
would  be  more  trusted  to  look  after  themselves." 

ART   IN  BERLIN. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  Bode  contributes  an  article,  much  ot  which 
is  in  the  nature  of  an  art  catalogue,  describing  by  what 
means  the  Berlin  Renaissance  Museum  has  made  such 
remarkable  progress  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  He  states 
that  the  German  museums  have  no  such  unlimited  means 
at  their  disposal  as  people  abroad  seem  to  think,  and  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  they  were  for  years  in  communica- 
tion with  Blenheim  and  Longford  Castle  in  order  to  get 
a  selection  from  their  treasures,  only  to  find  in  the  end 
that  the  British  National  Gallery  had  the  first  choice. 

MORE   PICTURES  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  Francis  Adams  describes  social  life  in  the  interior 
of  Australia  in  a  manner  which  will  probably  call  forth  a 
further  article  from  the  editor  of  the  Mclhoxirne  Daily 
Teh'ijraph^  who  is  now  in  London.  Mr.  Adams  presents 
a  grim  picture  of  "up  country,"  where  pastoralism, 
"thanks  to  reckless  over-stocking  and  tree-destruction, 
has  pressed  a  pitiless  stamp  of  desolation  on  to  the 
face  of  the  whole  land;  where  thei'e  are  great  plains, 
treeless  and  grassless;  where  the  eyes  ache  with  look- 
ing toward  the  viewless  horizon,  smoking  like  a  caid- 
dron,  and  where  the  roads  called  '  lanes  '  are  little  more 
than  brown,  bare,  rectilineal  passages,  whose  sole  orna- 
ments are  the  telegraph  poles  and  wires  running  exactly 
down  the  middle, and  the  skeletons  and  carcasses  of  sheep, or 
of  some  poor  patient  bullock  who  has  done  something  more 
than  his  duty,  are  its  only  landmarks."  Yet  within  the 
memory  of  many  these  i)lains  waved  with  grass  so  high 
that  horsemen  could  hide  in  them.  Mr.  Adams  admits  that 
there  are  other  and  more  cheerful  as[)ects  of  the  interior, 
when  seasons  of  drought  are  followed  by  seasons  of  flood, 
and  when  sometimes  even  the  land  is  blessed  with  mild 
and  continuous  rain ;  but  when  ho  comes  to  S])oak  of  the 
s(piatters,  the  "  one  powerful  and  luiiciue  national  type  yet 
produced  in  the  new  land,"  he  tells  us  that  tiiey  are  being 
"gently  transformed  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  other  side  of  this  unpleasant  picture  is  given  in  the 
following  paragrajih : — 

"  Nature,  even  in  lier  most  sinister  aspect,  has  her  divine 
consolations,  and  in  the  bush  there  are  hours  when 
hci-  benignity  soothes  like  the  tender  caress  of  a  lover. 
Frankly,  I  find  not  only  all  that  is  generally  characteristic 
in  Australia  and  the  Australians  springing  from  this  heart 


of  the  land,  but  also  all  that  is  noblest,  kindliest,  and 
best.  There  are  cruel  features  in  the  life — there  are  hor- 
rible features  in  it;  but  even  in  these  there  is  an  intensity, 
a  frankness,  and  a  reality,  which  lift  them,  in  my  opin- 
ion, right  above  the  eternally  hideous  and  lupocritic  vico 
of  all  the  phases  of  our  so-called  civilization." 

Describing  the  "  selectors,"  the  writer  declares  that  demo- 
cratic legislation  has  utterly  failed  to  form  anything  like 
a  yeoman  class  in  the  interior.  "  In  Australia  the  money 
has  been  made";  and  "the  average  selector  finds  it  possi- 
ble nowadays  to  gain  little  more  than  a  mere  living  bj'  the 
exercise  of  unremitting  and  monotonous  toil,"  the  "much 
deplored  existence  of  the  petty  English  farmer  being  far 
more  preferable  of  the  two."  Mr.  Adams  likens  the  Aus- 
tralian "  selectoi's  "  of  the  interior  to  the  "  mean  whites  "  of 
the  Southern  States  of  America.  He,  however,  "recalls 
with  a  singular  delight "  his  personal  memoirs  of  the  bush 
people,  and  even  admits  that  there  were  communities  in 
the  Australian  bush  which,  so  far  as  social  manners  went, 
realized  for  him  much  of  what  he  desired  in  a  democracy; 
while  he  had  found  intercourse  with  bush  children  to  be 
"  one  of  the  most  charming  things  in  life. " 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 
There  are  some  good  articles  in  the  October  Contempo- 
rary. We  quote  elsewhere  Mr.  Christie  Murray  on  New 
Zealand,  Dr.  Underwood  on  Mr.  Russell  Lowell,  Mr.  Rae 
on  "The  Eight  Hour  Day," and  Mr.  Sidney  Low  on  "The 
Rise  of  the  Suburbs." 

PEACE  OR  WAR   OR  TWADDLE. 

If  Mr. Osborne  Morgan  had  not  been  a  Right  Hon.,  and 
an  M.  P. ,  and  a  Q.  C. ,  the  article  which  occupies  the  first 
place  in  the  Contemporary  would  have  been  returned  by 
the  editor  of  any  live  magazine,  regretting  that  space  for- 
bade the  publication  of  so  many  pages  of  conunon  place 
without  point  or  direct  bearing  upon  anything.  Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan,  however,  is  a  right  Hon.,  a  Q.C.,  and 
an  M.P.,  and  so  he  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  uttering 
his  excellent  but  somewhat  unimportant  reflections.  The 
title  is  the  only  thing  in  the  article  which  has  au}'  bite  in 
it,  but  it  only  accentuates  the  disappointment  which  is  felt 
when  you  tvu'u  over  the  pages  to  ascertain  what  Mr.  Os- 
borne Morgan  has  got  to  say.  The  gist  of  the  whole  thing 
is  in  the  last  paragraph : — 

"The  day  is  still  distant  when  the  Sepoy  and  the  Cos- 
sack will  meet  to  decide  the  sovereignt}'  of  the  East  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes  or  the  Indus.  Before  that  day 
arrives  many  things  may  happen.  Meantime,  it  is  some- 
thing to  feel  that  in  the  great  struggle  for  which  the 
powers  of  Europw  seem  to  be  girding  themselves,  England 
at  least  can  maintain  a  strict  though  by  no  means  an  un- 
interested neutrality." 

AMERICAN  AND   BRITISH    RAILWAY    STOCKS. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Baker  writes  on  this  subject  from  the  point  of 
view  of  one  who  believes  that  American  stocks  will  go  up 
and  British  stocks  go  down.  American  investors  will  be 
reassured  that  Mr.  Baker  thinks  that  the  future  holds  out 
some  recompense  for  all  that  they  have  suffered  in  the 
past.  Those  who  have  money  in  railways  will  read  the 
article  with  interest. 

DO   DISSENTERS  WANT   TO   BE    D.D.'S? 

Rev.  H.  W.  Horwill  thinks  they  do,  and  he  has  written 
a  pajK-r  to  demand  decrees  for  Nonconformists,  in  which 
he  protests  against  the  arrangement  by  which  divinity 
degrees  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  jjrcserved  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  says: — 

"  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  first  place  a  serious  effort 
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be  made  to  induce  the  University  of  London  to  grant 
theological  degrees.  But  whatever  schemes  are  suggested 
for  the  institution  of  theological  degrees  in  universities 
that  do  not  grant  them  at  present,  an  attempt  should 
certainly  be  made  to  free  from  denominational  restrictions 
the  degrees  that  already  exist.  While  such  restrictions 
remain,  the  nationalizing  of  the  universities  is  incomplete." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Leckey's  paper  on  "Carlyle's  Message  to  His  Age," 
is  a  Sunday  afternoon  lecture  to  working-men,  which  it 
cannot  be  said  encourages  Mr.  Leckey  to  persevere  as  a 
lecturer  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  working-men  or  to  any 
one  else.  It  is  sound,  no  doubt,  but  undeniably  dull. 
Prof.  Sanday  replies  to  Dr.  Schurer's  attacks  upon  the 
Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  Rev.  J. 
S.  Weldon,  the  Headmaster  of  Harrow,  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  the  position  of  Greek  in  the  universities  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  headmaster  who  is  liberal  enough  to  be 
in  favor  of  optional  as  against  compulsory  Greek  in  the 
universities — under  four  general  propositions,  of  which  we 
onl}-  quote  the  second : — 

"  The  study  of  Greek,  if  it  be  seriously  prosecuted,  occu- 
pies so  great  a  part  of  a  boy's  school-time  as  to  deny  him 
the  opportunity  of  studying  other  subjects  which  it  may 
be  important  and  even  essential  for  him  to  know." 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
students  who  profess  to  study  Greek  do  not  study  it  seri- 
ously, and  it  is  for  them  sheer  waste  of  time. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
The  Nineteenth  Century  for  October  is  a  fair  average 
number.     Mr.  Lefevre's  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper's  articles 
will  be  found  reviewed  at  length  in  another  department. 

MR.   GLADSTONE'S   LATEST   DEVELOPMENT. 

Mr.  Gladstone  discusses  "  Ancient  Beliefs  in  a  Future 
State  "  in  an  article  which  he  had  been  provoked  to  write 
by  Prof.  Cheyne's  i-emark  in  a  Calcutta  review,  which 
implied  that  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was 
born  late  into  the  world  and  was  entirely  unknown  by 
the  Jews  at  an  early  stage  in  their  history.  Mr.  Gladstone 
takes  up  the  cudgels  for  the  opposite  thesis,  which  he  thus 
defines — 

"1.  That  the  movement  of  ideas  between  the  time  of  civ- 
ilization in  its  cradle,  and  the  time  of  civilization  in  its  full- 
grown  stature,  on  the  subject  of  future  retribution,  if  not 
of  a  future  existence  generally,  was  a  retrograde  and  not 
a  forward  movement. 

2.  That  there  is  reason,  outside  the  Psalter,  to  think 
that  the  Old  Testament  implies  the  belief  in  a  future  state 
as  an  accepted  belief  among  the  Hebrews,  although  it  in 
no  way  formed  an  element  of  the  Mosaic  usages,  and  can 
not  be  said  to  be  prominent  even  in  the  Psalms. 

3.  That  the  conservation  of  the  truth  concerning  a  fu- 
ure  state  does  not  appear  to  have  constituted  a  specific 
element  in  the  divine  commission  intrusted  to  the  Hebrew 
race,  and  that  it  is  open  to  consideration  whether  more 
was  done  for  the  maintenance  of  this  truth  in  certain  of 
the  Gentile  religions." 

MR.  GOLDWIN   SMITH   ON   DISESTABLISHMENT. 

There  is  an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in 
which  he  discusses  the  question  whether  disestablishment 
in  England  is  close  at  hand  or  not.  His  survey  of  the 
state  of  religion  in  countries  where  disestablishment  has 
been  carried  out  is  ver3'  interesting,  and  on  the  whole  re- 
assuring. He  thinks  that  the  Establishment  in  England 
is  bound  to  go,  and  he  makes  the  following  suggested 
compromise : 


"  It  would  seem  that  a  wise  Churchman  would  be  likely 
to  think  twice  before  he  I'ejected  a  compromise  on  the  lines 
of  Irish  Disestablishment,  which,  taking  from  him  the 
tithe — now  reduced  in  value — as  well  as  the  representation 
of  the  Church  in  the  House  of  Lords,  would  leave  him  the 
cathedi'als,  the  parish  churches,  the  rectories,  the  glebes, 
the  recent  benefactions,  and  give  him  a  freedom  of  legis- 
lation, by  the  wise  use  of  which  ho  might,  supposing 
Christianity  to  retain  its  hold,  recover,  by  the  adaptation 
of  institutions  and  fornmlaries  to  the  times,  a  part  of  the 
ground  which,  during  the  suspension  of  her  legislative 
life,  his  Church  has  lost.  Democracy  is  marching  on,  and 
the  opportunity  of  compromise  may  never  return." 

HOW   TO  RESTRICT  FOREIGN   IMMIGRATION. 

Mr.  W.H.Wilkins,  in  an  article  upon  the  immigration 
troubles  of  the  United  States,  describes  the  legislation 
which  has  been  forced  upon  the  American  Congress,  and 
suggests  that  England  would  do  well  to  follow  suit. 

"  Section  1  specifies  the  classes  of  aliens  henceforth  to 
be  excluded  from  admission  to  the  United  States,  viz. : 
'AH  idiots,  insane  persons,  paupers,  or  persons  likely  to 
become  a  public  charge,  persons  suffering  from  a  loath- 
some or  a  dangerous  contagious  disease,  persons  who  have 
been  convicted  of  felony  or  other  infamous  crime  or  misde- 
meanor involving  moral  turpitude,  polygamists,  and  also 
any  persons  whose  ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for  with  the 
money  of  another,  or  who  is  assisted  by  others  to  come, ' 
unless  it  is  satisfactorily  shown  on  inquiry  that  such  per- 
son does  not  belong  to  one  of  the  foregoing  excluded 
classes,  or  to  the  class  of  contract  laborers  excluded  by 
the  Act  of  1885." 

If  this  legislation  is  necessary  for  a  country  which  cal- 
culates that  it  can  accommodate  seven  times  its  present 
population,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  unnecessary  in  the 
overcrowded  British  Isles. 

THE   WAR  OFFICE  IN   CASE   OF  WAR. 

General  Sir  John  Adye,  in  an  article  on  military  forces 
of  the  Crown,  prophesies  mournfully  the  destruction  of 
the  army  by  parliamentarianism.  He  deplores  the  giving 
to  the  English  Admiralty  the  charge  of  its  own  stores. 
He  thinks  the  English  must  retrace  their  steps  and  give 
ordnance  departments  for  both  services.  He  groans  aloud 
over  the  fact  that  the  military  element  has  no  real  power 
in  the  army,  and  concludes  his  article  by  the  following 
prophecy : — 

"  If  this  important  factor  is  ignored,  and  if  the  forces  of 
the  Crown  are  to  be  ruled  by  evanescent  political  min- 
isters, and  by  barren  discursive  debates  in  parliament,  we 
may  find  some  day  that  our  forces  have  lost  that  animat- 
ing spirit  and  that  discipline  which  alone  can  enable  them 
to  achieve  success.  Should  war  unfortunately  arise  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  War  Office,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  its  administration  would  speedily  come  to  the  ground." 

INDIAN  IDEAS  OF  MARRIAGE. 

Cornelia  Sorabji  gives  us  "  The  Stray  Thoughts  of  an 
Indian  Girl,"  in  the  course  of  which  she  states  the  Indian 
conception  of  marriage.  Curiously  enough,  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton  seems  to  have  fallen  very  much  in  love  with  the 
Indian  woman's  view  of  marriage,  which  is  as  follows : 

"From  the  woman's  side  (1)  that  she  may  have  some 
male  in  whose  rear  she  may  walk  into  heaven,  for  her  own 
good  deeds  gain  her  no  entrance  there ;  or  (2)  if  she  has 
no  brothers,  that  the  said  male  may  lead  the  family  pro- 
cession within  the  gates.  Viewed  from  the  father's  side 
it  is  that  he  may  leave  behind  him  some  one  to  pray  his 
soul  out  of  hell  (poOi  ^^'^  offer  sacrifices  to  the  supernal 
and  infernal  deities." 
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NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  first  place  in  the  National  Review  this  month  is  de- 
voted to  an  article  on  "Scotland  and  Her  Home  Rulers," 
by  Mr.  A.  N.  Cmnmiug.  The  Scottish  Home  Rule  Associa- 
tion, says  Mr.  Cumming,  has  for  four  years  been  endeav- 
oring to  cajole  Mr.  Gladstone  into  taking  up  its  cause, 
and  now  it  has  resolved  to  coerce  him. 

"  Home  Rule  for  Scotland  should  be  made  a  test  question 
in  every  election  in  Scotland,  and  no  candidate  ought  to 
receive  a  vote  unless  he  is  a  Scottish  Home  Ruler  and 
pledges  himself  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  procm'e  the  res- 
toration of  national  self-government  in  Scotland ;  and  no 
settlement  of  the  Scottish  Home  Rule  question  is  practica- 
ble which  would  not  confer  upon  Scotland  a  separate 
legislature  and  executive  to  manage  specifically  and  ex- 
clusively her  national  aff'airs,  and  which  does  not,  at  the 
same  time,  sacredly  maintain  the  unity  and  supremacy  of 
the  imperial  parliament  to  deal  with  all  imperial  affairs." 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  text  of  the  resolution  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  its  recent  meeting.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Cum- 
ming, there  is  no  immediate  demand  for  Home  Rule  at  all 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Scotland. 

THE  "drink"   question. 

A  more  interesting  article  at  this  moment  is  Dr.  Morti- 
mer Granville's  on  "  Drink :  Ethical  Considerations,  and 
Physiological."  The  following  quotation  shows  the  line 
taken : — 

"  There  are  very  few  horses  that  can  be  driven  without 
a  whip  through  a  crowded  thoroughfare ;  and  the  highway 
of  life  is  very  crowded,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  driving  to  go 
straight.  There  must  be  stimulation,  because  there  must 
be  momentum ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  alco- 
hol. If  there  was  no  alcohol  at  all  in  the  diet  of  the 
abstainers  themselves,  they  would,  in  spite  of  all  their 
fussiness,  die  out  of  sheer  inertia.  Alcohol  was  given  to 
man  for  his  mental  and  nervous  stimulation ;  wine  to  make 
glad  the  heart  of  man — not  unfermented  wine,  which  never 
made  any  man's  heart  glad,  or  could  be  called  good  wine. 
A  truce  to  the  silly  pretence  that  the  wine  mentioned  ap- 
provingly a  score  of  times  in  the  Scriptures  was  incapa- 
ble of  making  people  drunk  if  they  took  too  much  of  it. 
It  would  have  been  worthless  if  it  had  been  so !" 

THE  MAHATMA  BOOM. 

"The  Mahatma  Period,"  is,  of  course,  an  article  on  the 
present  "Mahatma  Boom."  Says  Mr.  W.  Earl  Hodg- 
son:— 

"  It  is  a  little  disconcerting  to  learn  that  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky  was  not  a  Mahatma.  It  seems  that  she  had  a  very 
decided  human  side  to  her  character,  and  that  a  Ma- 
hatma has  not.  Madame  Blavatsky  was  a  woman  with 
two  sides — the  human,  which  was  very  ordinary,  the  other, 
which  was  very  majestic.  .  .  .  What  troubles  us  in  our 
surmise  as  to  the  identity  of  the  English  Mahatma  is 
Colonel  Olcott's  stipulation  that  to  bo  a  Mahatma  you 

must  not  have  a  human  side It  is  because  he 

wishes  to  have  '  a  clear  life,  an  open  mind,  a  pure 
heart,  an  unveiled  spiritual  perception,  and  a  brother- 
liness  for  all,'  that  Mr.  Burrows  accepts  Theosophy; 
and  wo  may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  for  the  same 
reason,  strengthened  by  a  tired  percei)ti<)n  of  the  unro- 
maiitic  character  of  matter,  that  Mrs.  Besant  corresponds 
with  Mahatmas  on  their  own  terms.  There  we  have  the 
explanation  of  tlio  Mahatma  period,  (^ur  storm -tossed 
souls  yield  themselves  up  to  Theosophy,  because  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
believe  in  a  Divine  power,  in  a  categorical  imperative,  and 
in  Providence." 


WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

Under  the  title  of  "The Ordeal  of  Trade  Unionism,"  the 
Westminster  discusses  some  features  of  militant  trade 
imionism  as  it  exists  at  the  present  moment,  and  sums 
up :  "  In  the  first  place,  trades  unions  must,  I  believe, 
become  more  conciliatory  in  tone  and  less  despotic  in 
action.  Secondly,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  unionism  is  a 
conspicuous  fact  in  modern  industrial  development. 
Another  point  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  in 
reference  to  the  claims  made  for  trades  unions  as  solving 
the  peremiial  problem  of  the  relation  of  labor  to  capital. 
Lastly,  while  every  material  point  examined  leads  to  the 
conviction  that  unionism  is  fundamentally  a  salutary 
economic  agent,  the  truth  is  also  suggested  that  it  is  a 
system  which  demands  enlightened  management,  temper, 
and  moderation.  It  will  be  fatal  to  unionism  and  to 
national  prosperity  if  men  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  for 
the  constant  application  of  other  than  economical  motives 
to  determine  their  action  in  society.  That  the  present 
development  of  trade  unionism  is  not  in  any  sense  a  final 
and  complete  one,  but  only  a  tentative  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  more  vigorous  self-help  and  more  extended 
combination,  is  a  proposition  which,  as  I  apprehend,  is 
supported  by  the  facts  of  reason  and  of  experience." 

Another  writer,  in  this  number,  taking  for  his  subject 
"  History  and  Radicalism, "  concludes :  "  It  is  to  the  nat- 
ural aspirations  of  the  suffering  masses  of  mankind,  far 
more  than  the  wisdom  and  condition  of  the  fortunate, 
that  we  owe  the  political  progress  of  the  past ;  and  it  is  to 
the  former,  rather  than  the  latter,  that  we  must  look  for 
the  signs  of  the  future." 


MURRAY'S    MAGAZINE. 

Murray^s  Magazine  for  October  is  above  the  average. 
Dr.  Hajrman's  "  Glimpses  of  Byron  "  is  noticed  elsewhere ; 
but  there  are  several  other  articles  which  deserve  notice. 
Mr.  George  Eyre-Todd's  paper  on  some  "  Neglected  Possi- 
bilities of  Rural  Life  "  suggests  that  a  good  deal  might  be 
done  in  rural  districts  in  England  if  all  parties  concerned 
would  but  address  themselves  to  the  legitimate  and  natural 
course  of  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
which  he  thinks  could  be  done  by  "judicious  encourage- 
ment of  rural  arts  and  crafts." 

Mr.  Graham  Sandberg  gives  a  good  deal  of  out-of-the- 
way  information  in  his  paper  on  the  "  Grand  Lama  of 
Tibet."    He  asserts: — 

"That  in  order  to  maintain  their  footing  in  Tibet,  and 
thus  reserve  for  their  exclusive  advantage  the  conunercial 
products  of  the  country,  as  well  as  remain  the  sole  sup- 
pliers of  its  natural  wants,  the  Chinese  authorities  scruple 
not  to  bring  about  the  murder  of  each  successive  sover- 
eign of  the  land  before  he  comes  of  age.  In  this  way  five 
at  least  of  the  Grand  Lamas  of  Lhds;l  during  the  present 
century  have  been  deliberately  put  to  death  under  secret 
orders  from  Peking.  Each  j'outhful  king  seems  to  be  suf- 
fered to  survive  until  he  all  but  reaches  the  age  for  full 
sovereignty ;  and  then  the  edict  goes  forth  that  he  must 
die,  and  some  subtle  instrument  accomplishes  the  bloody 
deed." 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Two  Brothers  and  Their  Friends," 
Mile.  Maria  Adelaide  Belloc  contributes  a, brightly  written 
account  of  the  jouinal  of  the  brothers  De  Goncourts,  which 
she  illustrates  with  brief  sketches  of  the  notables  in  the 
famous  journals  which  afford  so  many  character  sketches 
of  the  leading  figures  in  modern  French  letters.  Hei'e  is  a 
curious  little  passage  describing  the  fate  of  Gaviarni,  the 
caricaturist,  when  he  came  to  London : — 

"He  snubbed  Thackeraj-,  who  came  full  of  zeal  to  invite 
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him  to  dinner;  he  actually  missed,  without  any  excuse, 
an  appointment  to  sketch  the  queen,  who  in  common  with 
Prince  Albert  had  the  highest  admiration  for  his  genius; 
he  was  further — horrid  thought ! — said  to  have  declared 
that  an  English  lady  in  full  dress  was  like  a  cathedral ; 
and  finally  he  went  off  at  a  tangent  on  scientific  notions, 
and,  although  the  most  sober  of  men,  took  what  the  De 
Goncourts  whimsically  call  'le  gin  du  pays'  to  stimulate 
his  researches  into  the  higher  mathematics !" 


EDUCATION. 

Education  is  a  rather  bright  little  monthly,  much  lighter 
and  more  discursive  than  the  Educational  Review. 

Elizabeth  Portei-  Gould  wi-ites  on  "  The  Woman  Prob- 
lem." She  says  the  solution  is  not  to  come  from  the  wo- 
men alone,  nor  from  the  men,  with  all  their  experienced 
judgment,  practical  wisdom,  and  chivalric  hearts.  It  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  both  men  and  women,  sounding 
the  key-note  of  equal  advantages  to  every  human  being 
bearing  the  seal  of  conscious  responsibility.  .  .  .  Both 
sexes  will  yet  work  together  in  all  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  as  they  do  now  in  the  departments  of  labor 
and  in  the  home.  What  is  the  university  but  a  large 
home  wherein  is  brought  to  a  focus  the  aspirations  of 
youth — not  boys  alone,  not  girls  alone — but  of  youth,  for 
knowledge,  happiness,  and  growth?" 

William  C.  Kitchen  contributes  a  paper  on  "Eui'opean 
Learning  in  Japan,"  in  which  he  shows  that  the  thirsting 
after  western  lore  and  mores  had  its  counteriDart  in 
Japanese  history  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
literature  and  manners  of  the  now-hated  Chinese  and 
Koreans  were  the  thing  "with  progressive  Japanese.  The 
influence  of  the  West  began  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

"  The  Chinese  classics  were  as  fresh  and  as  fascinating  to 
the  Japanese  of  the  sixth  century  as  are  the  writings  of 
Irving  and  Macaulay  to  the  Japanese  of  the  nineteenth. 
Herbert  Spencer  is  now  the  inspiration  of  the  best  minds 
of  Japan,  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  thinker  can  charm 
the  nation  into  a  more  complete  captivity  to  his  teachings 
than  did  Confucius,  who  has  moulded  Japanese  thought 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years." 

Professor  W.  E.  Burchill  argues  strenuously  for  the  teach- 
ing of  political  economy  in  schools.  There  is  an  article  on 
"  Primary  Education  in  New  Zealand, "  and  other  readable 
papers  appear. 

THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW. 

"All  conservatism  is  not  clerical,  and  all  radicalism  is 
not  scientific."  With  this  pungent  sentence  Dr.  William 
Caven  opens  the  first  and  most  important  article  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Homiletic  Revieiv. 

Notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinion,  the  clergy  have, 
in  all  times,  been  the  real  body  of  thinkers  by  which  true 
progress  in  religious  thinking  has  been  promoted.  But 
conservatism  which  is  clerical  and  radicalism  which  is 
scientific  are  the  definite  subjects  which  Dr.  Caven 
discusses. 

It  is  natural  that  among  clergymen  there  should  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  conservatism.  For  the  most  part, 
they  are  pious  men  and  consequently  hold  their  beliefs  in 
reverent  adoration.  Attacks  upon  it  they  cannot  regard 
so  coolly  as  can  men  to  whom  these  beliefs  are  nothing. 
By  their  religious  training  they  are  made  the  custodians 
of  the  faith  and  hence  are  its  natural  defenders.  More- 
over they  are  teachers ;  no  one  of  them  believes  unto 
himself  alone  but  his  views  must  influence  others,  those 
who  look  to  the  minister  as  unto  an  experienced  guide  in 
spiritual  things.    A  tremendous  responsibility  is  this,  and 


it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  upon  whom  it  is 
laid  are  cautious  lest  they  become  as  stumbling-stones 
unto  others.  Another  and  altogether  imworthy  reason 
for  their  tardy  assent  to  the  plans  of  i-econstruction  is  some- 
times self-interest,  either  known  to  themselves  or  subtly 
interwoven  with  loftier  reasons. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  causes  of  scientific  radicalism 
are  worthy  of  examination.  Demonstrated  evidence  is 
the  criterion  by  which  scientific  propositions  are  judged. 
Again,  scientific  studies  have  to  do  with  physical 
phenomena,  and  so  accustomed  do  scientists  become  to 
material  things  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  handle  mat- 
ters wholly  spiritual.  Lastly,  scientific  men  consider  that 
theological  questions  have  not  been  submitted  as  are  all 
scientific  questions  to  an  inductive  method  of  examination. 

A  middle  course  is  the  true  and  reasonable  one.  Theo- 
logical matters  should  be  honestly  tested,  but  We  must  not 
forget  the  peculiar  spiritual  nature  of  the  subject  under 
discussion. 

"  The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Tombs  of  Egypt, "  is  the 
heading  under  which  Rev.C.M.  Cobern  pleads  for  more 
recognition  of  modern  Oriental  discoveries  in  pursuing 
"Higher  Criticism "  work.  Recent  Egyptian  discoveries 
have  shed  marvellous  light  on  the  writings  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  have  shown  how  thoroughly  Egyptian  is  its 
entire  spirit. 

Professor  T.  W.  Hunt  briefly  sketches  the  character  of 
that  pious,  earnest  fourteenth-century  mystic,  Richard 
Ralle,  hermit,  poet,  and  moralist. 

Rev.  Charles  C.  Starbuck  exposes  the  fallacies  prevalent 
in  all  examinations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Doctrine, 
Polity,  and  Usages. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF    ETHICS. 

Dr.  Felix  Adler  has  an  instructive  paper  on  "The 
Problem  of  Unsectarian  Moral  Instruction."  He  shows 
the  probable  futility  of  any  solution  of  the  problem 
through  compromises  and  combinations  of  sects.  For 
instance,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Catholics,  Protestants, 
and  Jews  shall  eliminate  their  differences  and  "  formulate 
a  common  platform,"  including,  for  instance  the  belief  in 
the  Deity,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  belief  on 
future  reward  and  punishment.  Dr.  Adler  points  out  two 
objections :  first,  it  leaves  out  the  Agnostics — and  in  such  a 
matter  justice  must  be  denied  no  one — and  second,  "the 
life  of  a  religion  is  usually  to  be  found  precisely  in  those 
points  in  which  it  differs  from  its  neighbors." 

Another  scheme,  backed  by  high  authority,  is  that  re- 
ligious and  moral  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  public 
schools  by  appointees  of  the  I'espective  religious  denomi- 
nations. The  example  of  Germany  is  held  up  in  support 
of  thisj;  but  in  Germany  church  and  state  are  united,  here 
they  are  separated.  Nor,  Dr.  Adler  thinks,  will  such  an 
arrangement  satisfy  the  "earnest  sectarian." 

A  third  proposition  is  to  allow  sectarian  schools  to  draw 
upon  the  public  fund  in  pi'oportion  to  its  needs.  This 
would,  on  the  face  of  it,  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  public 
school  in  preventing  "the  grovrth  of  that  national  unit 
which  it  is  the  very  business  of  the  public  school  to  create 
and  foster.  And  each  school  would  be  moulded  by  sec- 
tarian influence  regardless  of  state  regulations. 

Dr.  Adler  comes  out  boldly  with  his  own  solution  of  the 
problem :  "  It  is  the  business  of  the  moral  instructor  in 
the  school  to  deliver  to  his  pupil  the  subject-matter  of 
morality,  but  not  to  deal  with  the  sanctions  of  it;  to  give 
his  pupils  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong,  but  not  to  enter  into  the  question  why  the  right 
should  be  done  and  the  wrong  avoided. 

"  The  ultimate  sources  of  moral  obligation  need  never  be 
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discussed  at  all.  It  is  the  business  of  religion  and  ])hilos- 
ophy  to  make  affirmations  with  respect  to  these  ultimate 
sources  and  sanctions.  Religion  says :  We  ought  to  do 
right  because  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  we  should,  or  for 
the  love  of  Christ.  Philosophy  says :  We  should  do  right 
for  utilitarian  reasons  or  transcendental  i-easons,  or  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  evolution,  or  what  not.  The  moral 
teacher,  fortunately,  is  not  called  uix)n  to  choose  between 
these  various  metaphysical  or  theological  asseverations." 

Professor  H.  C.  Adams  has  a  paper  called  "  Au  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Social  Movementsof  Our  Time."  After  tracing 
with  vigor  and  distinctness  some  of  the  industrial  rev- 
olutions which  have  made  "  a  greater  difference  between 
1790  and  1890,  in  all  matters  of  business  procedure,  than 
between  the  twelfth  century  and  1790,"  Professor  Adams 
lays  down  the  main  lines  on  which  government  interfer- 
ence may  move,  first  in  "  regulating  the  plane  of  competi- 
tion," and  second  in  taking  charge  of  such  industries  as 
are  natural  monojjolies  and  are  superior  to  competition. 

Ferdinand  Jonuies  sends  from  the  University  of  Kiel  a 
formidable  first  article  on  "The  Prevention  of  Crime." 
Among  other  problems  of  practical  pcenology  he  decides 
that  prisoners  should  always  be  engaged  in  unproductive 
labor. 

Another  very  learned  and  positive  German  professor, 
J.  Platter,  contributes  a  paper  on  "  The  Right  of  Private 
Property  in  Land,"  in  which  Henry  George  is  held  up 
to  public  ridicule. 

"  The  Ethical  Teaching  of  SojAocles "  is  by  Arthur 
Fairbanks,  and  Leopold  Schmidt  writes  on  "  The  Unity  of 
the  Ethics  of  Ancient  Greece." 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW. 
In  the  October  mmiber  of  this  magazine  appears  an  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams,  on  "American  Pioneers  of  Uni- 
versity Extension,"  which  forms  the  basis  of  a  Leading 
Article. 

A   CHAMPION  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

Dr.  Francis  A.  Walker,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  contributes  an  interesting  paper,  in  which  he 
decides  "  The  Place  of  Schools  of  Technology  in  American 
Education."  Dr.  Walker  is  no  half-hearted  advocate  of 
technical  training.  After  showing  that  in  the  case  of 
skilfully  trained  specialists  ar.d  engineers  the  economic  law 
had  been  reversed,  and  a  better  and  greater  supply  had 
created  a  fresh  demand,  lie  flings  down  the  gage  with  a 
will :  "  For  me,  if  I  did  not  believe  that  the  graduates  of 
the  institution  over  which  I  have  the  honor  to  preside 
were  better  educated  men,  in  all  which  the  term  educated 
man  implies,  tliau  the  average  graduate  of  the  ordinary 
college,  I  would  not  consent  to  hold  my  position  for  an- 
other day." 

President  Walker  claims  the  superiority  of  the  new  tech- 
nical courses  on  four  separate  and  distinct  pleas : 

I.  The  sincerity  of  jmrpose  and  the  intellectual  honesty 
which  are  bred  in  the  laboratory  of  chemistry  and  physics 
stand  in  strong  contrast  with  the  dangerous  tendencies  to 
plausibility,  sophisti-y,  casuistrj',  and  self-delusion  which 
so  insidiously  beset  the  pursuit  of  metaphysics,  dialec- 
tics, and  rhetoric,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
schools.  .  .  . 

II.  .  .  .  There  is  great  virtue,  as  training  for  practical 
work  in  life,  of  whatever  kind,  in  whatever  sphere,  to  be 
found  in  the  objective  study  of  concrete  things,  which  so 
largelj'  makes  up  the  curriculum  of  the  scientific  school. 

III.  Under  competent  teachers  of  the  aiiplied  sciences 
and  technology,  "examinations  have  far  less  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  cram,  and  far  more  of  the  character  of  a  test 
of  ability  to  do  work.  ' 


IV.  The  relation  between  teacher  and  scholar  offers  moro 
opportunity  in  the  laboratorj'  for  a  dignified  intimacj'  and 
mutual  confidence  than  in  the  traditional  college,  where 
"on  the  one  »;ide  there  is  apt  to  be  an  undue  assumption 
of  knowledge,  a  tendency  to  dogmatism,  and  a  too  per- 
emptory way  of  dealing  with  the  pupils'  doubts  and  difli- 
culties.  On  the  other  side  there  is  apt  to  be  something  of 
the  tone  of  resistance,  if  not  of  resentment;  a  disposition 
to  escape  the  teacher's  scrutiny,  if  not  to  get  around 
him  with  the  petty  tricks  of  the  recitation-room. 

James  H.  Blodgett  writes  on  "  Education  in  the  Eleventh 
Census  Year,"  from  the  school  reports  of  that  census. 
We  notice  that  while  jjopulation  has  increased  (J2.41  per 
cent,  from  1870  to  1890,  the  total  school  enrollment  has 
advanced  in  the  same  period  from  7,210,420  to  14,22.5,000^ 
an  increase  of  almost  96  per  cent. 


HARPER'S. 

"Art  Students'  League  of  New  York,"  by  Dr.  John  C- 
VanDyke,  and  "Common  Sense  in  Surgery,"  by  Helen  H. 
Gardiner,  are  reviewed  elsewhere. 

The  opening  article  in  the  October  number  is  a  pro- 
fusely illustrated  description  of  Cairo,  by  Constance  Feni- 
more  Woolsou.  It  is  well  and  brightly  written  from  the- 
tourist  point  of  view.  "If  one  loves  color,"  says  the 
writer,  "  if  pictures  are  precious  to  him,  are  important,. 
let  him  go  to  Cairo;  he  will  find  pleasure  awaiting  him." 

F.D.Millet,  in  "A  Courier's  Ride,"  describes  and  illus- 
trates some  of  his  exciting  experiences  on  the  field  of. 
battle  during  the  Turko-Prussian  War. 

In  his  London  article  for  the  month  Mr.  Besant  tells  of 
"  The  People "  of  Plautagenet  times.  One  would  think 
that  papers  of  such  value  as  those  Mr.  Besant  is  contribu- 
ting might  afford  to  be  better  and  more  fully  illustrated, 
especially  with  such  a  picturesque  and  fertile  field  foi' 
illustration. 

In  fiction,  Mr.  Howells  concludes — with  no  gi-eat  Mat — 
"An  Imperative  Duty,"  and  George  Du  Maurier  gives  a 
long,  a  very  long,  instahneut  of  Peter  Ibbetson.  Richard 
Harding  Davis  is  good  in  "  An  Unfinished  Story,"  and  the 
second  batch  of  Charles  Dickens's  letters  to  Wilkie  Col- 
lins are  quite  charming  in  a  quiet  way. 


THE  CENTURY. 

The  papers  of  the  October  Century  are  reviewed  this 
month  as  Leading  Articles;  "The  Press  and  Public  Men," 
by  H.  V.  Boyntou;  "Aerial  Navigation,"  by  Hiru..n  S. 
Maxim,  and  Mr.  Gosse's  article  on  Rudyai'd  Kipling. 

Mr. Kennau  contributes  another  Siberian  article,  "My 
Last  Days  in  Siberia."  One  of  its  most  interesting  por- 
tions deal  with  the  maguificient  Minusinsk  Museum,  which 
is  the  result  largely  of  the  indefatigable  labor  and  schol- 
arly research  of  the  naturalist  MarhanotF.  Mr.  Kenuan 
makes  the  strong  point  that  the  "scientific  work  in  this 
institution  is  i)erformed  by  the  nihilists,  men  whom  the 
government  has  contemptuously  characterized  as  'expelled 
seminarists,  "half -educated  school-bojs,  "despicable  Jews,' 
and  'students  that  have  failed  in  their  examinations'; 
nor  can  the  directors  of  the  Museum  obtain  the  services 
of  any  others  sufficiently  erudite  and  skilled." 

Henry  Rowan  Lemly  writes  under  the  title  "WHio  was 
El  Dorado?"  and  shows  that  in  the  earlier  traditions  the 
name  frequently  pertained  to  a  man,  not  a  region.  "The 
term  was,  indeed,  an  appellation  of  royalty,  and  El  Do- 
rado, perhaps,  a  veritable  king,  whoso  daily  attire  is  said 
to  have  been  a  simple  coating  of  aroniatic  rosins  followed 
by  a  si)rinkling  of  gold-dust  blown  through  a  bamboo 
cane."    ilr.  Lendy's  description  of  tlie  civilization  of  the 
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Chibchas,  a  South  American  tribe  of  the  Andes,  is  well 
done  and  interesting. 

"Lincoln's  Personal  Appearance"  gives  subject-matter 
for  some  further  pleasant  reminiscences  by  John  G.  Nico- 
lay.  Mr.  Hay  does  not  shrink  from  pronmlgating  a  new 
Lincoln  anecdote :  his  prompt  acceptance  of  the  advice  vol- 
unteered by  a  little  girl  who  had  his  photograph  and 
who  wrote  to  him  to  say  how  much  better  he  would  look 
with  whiskers. 

W.  J.Stillman  treats  of  Lorenzo  di  Credi  and  Perugino 
in  a  new  chapter  of  "Italian  Old  Masters."  Mrs.Pennell 
describes  "A  Water  Tournament,"  a  pretty  modification 
of  the  joust  obtaining  in  the  Midi.  E.  V.  Sunmer  has  an 
exciting  story  of  the  Indian  wars,  "  Besieged  by  the  Utes." 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN. 

There  is  nothing  of  especial  importance  in  the  bright 
pages  of  the  Cosmopolitan  for  October.  Murat  Halstead, 
writing  on  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  is  vivacious  in  his 
description  and  historical  small-talk.  "Cincinnati  had  her 
period  of  primacy  among  the  cities  of  the  western  world. 
She  was  the  queen  of  the  West.  There  had  not  been  an 
example  of  such  sudden  evolution  or  exaltation  of  a  great 
city.  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  were  for  a  long  time  re- 
garded as  competitors,  but  Chicago  was  hardly  noticed 
until  well  up  in  the  race.  A  strange  combination  of  influ- 
ences aided  Chicago  to  preeminence.  The  war  of  the 
States  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Cincinnati  and  a  help  to  Chi- 
cago. The  southern  trade,  which  has  been  the  greatest 
factor  of  the  commercial  life  of  Cincinnati,  was  cut  off 
entirely  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  without  remedy.  The 
war  that  scorched  Cincinnati  only  warmed  Chicago  and 
stimulated  her.  Next  to  Washington,  Cincinnati  was  the 
national  city  most  exposed  to  southern  assault." 

John  Bonner  calls  attention  in  a  paper  on  "  The  New 
Desert  Lake  "  to  the  possibility  which  that  phenomenon 
gives  rise  to,  of  irrigating  the  4000  square  miles  of  the 
Colorado  Desert.  A  region  hitherto  incapable  of  support- 
ing a  dozen  Indians  might,  with  proper  engineering  helps, 
be  converted  into  a  beautiful  home  for  a  million  people. 
The  engineering  problem — not  a  difficult  one,  according  to 
this  writer — would  be  to  give  some  sort  of  permanency  to 
the  break  from  the  Colorado  River  which  has  been  the 
origin  of  the  lake.  Should  the  Colorado  cease  to  supply 
the  new  lake  with  water,  the  latter  would  disappear  by 
evaporation  in  a  very  short  time,  so  fearful  is  the  heat  in 
this  arid  region.  Mr.  Bonner  does  not  anticipate  the  ap- 
propriation in  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  necessary  for 
such  a  work;  he  groans  over  the  suspiciousness  of  the 
public,  who  would  characterize  the  scheme  as  a  job. 

William  A.Eddy,  writing  on  "Some  Great  Storms," 
tells  us  that  the  great  system  of  storm  reports  has  been 
so  elaborated  and  perfected  that  "  continuous  atmospheric 
disturbances  have  been  traced  from  Japan  across  the 
United  States,  thence  to  the  North  Atlantic  coast,  to 
England  and  onward  to  Russia." 

Some  very  beautiful  faces  peep  out  from  the  not-too- 
opaque  yashmaks  in  the  illustrations  to  Osman  Bey's 
"Modern  Women  of  Turkey."  The  gallant  writer  attacks 
the  Mahommedan  conservatism  which  heeds  not  the 
longing  of  the  Turkish  women  for  a  more  European  style 
of  dress  and  freedom  from  the  ugly  charshaf  or  sheet. 

As  to  fiction,  Araelie  Rives's  serial,  "According  to  St. 
John,"  is  concluded.  The  heroine,  who  is  a  charming 
ci'eature  when  the  author  is  in  a  happy  mood,  accidentally 
catches  sight  of  a  page  in  her  husband'sdiary  from  which 
she  draws  the  conclusion  that  he  does  not  love  her. 
Whereupon  she  finds  an  appropriate  verse  in  the  Bible 
and  promptly  commits  suicide. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  article  in  the  October  munber  of  this  magazine  on 
Carlyle's  politics,  is  fully  treated  in  the  department  of 
Leading  Articles  of  the  Month. 

The  fourth  number  of  the  series  on  the  great  streets  of 
the  world  is  an  unusually  intei-estiug  article  on  the  Corso 
of  Rome  by  W.  W.  Story.  "The  Corso,  prosaically  con- 
sidered, is  a  very  narrow  street  of  about  a  mile  in  length. 
Except  for  its  palaces,  monuments,  various  churches,  the 
post-office,  and  a  few  other  large  buildings  which  have 
lately  been  ei-ected,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  low  line  of 
unimportant  and  irregular  houses."  Mr.  Story  tells  of 
the  histor}'  of  the  Corso,  when  it  was  not  called  Corso 
but  Via  Lata  or  "Broadway,"  how  it  was  the  the  scene 
of  impressive  triumphal  marches,  first  of  victorious  em- 
perors, and  later  on  of  popes,  of  the  old  carnivals,  and  the 
reckless  abandon  of  the  modern  carnivals,  less  impressive 
but  quite  as  joyous  as  the  old  ones.  The  article  is 
illustrated  by  Ettoi-e  Tito. 

This  number  of  the  magazine  is  largely  devoted  to 
natural  history.  Dr. J. N.Hall  describes  the  actions  of 
wounded  animals.  Archibald  Rogers  gives  his  experiences 
as  a  hunter  of  big  American  game,  and  Edward  L.  Wilson 
records  the  biography  of  the  oyster. 


THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 

In  the  Overland  Monthly  for  October,  Miss  M.  W.  Shinn 
writes  on  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr. ,  University,  which, 
paper  is  reviewed  at  length  elsewhere. 

On  another  page  of  the  Overland  appears  an  essay  from 
the  pen  of  David  Starr  Jordan — the  president  of  the  new 
university — on  "The  Church  and  Modern  Thought." 

President  Jordan  points  out  the  essential  antagonism  be- 
tween science — which  may  stand  for  "  modern  thought, " — 
and  the  Church  dominant.  "  The  Church  has  of  necessity 
subordinated  the  individual  to  itself.  His  thoughts  must 
be  controlled  by  the  average  judgment  of  his  fellows,  or 
else  by  the  traditional  judgment  of  wise  men  before  him; 
otherwise  the  force  of  cohesion  would  be  lost.  The  Church, 
not  the  individual,  must  be  the  unit,  else  the  work  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  accomplished.  The  power  of  the  human 
mind  to  draw  its  own  conclusions  from  its  own  data 
cannot  be  admitted  by  the  Church  dominant.  The  Church, 
of  individualism  can  never  be  dominant." 

In  the  love  of  the  man  and  the  love  of  truth,  is  the  bond 
of  union  in  the  Chui"ch  which  is  to  come.  No  Luther,  or 
Darwin,  or  Bruno,  can  bring  terror  to  the  heart  of  this 
Church.  Such  a  Church  could  stand  in  no  relation  of  op- 
position to  modern  thought,  for  it  should  be  the  centre  of 
it — of  light  as  well  as  of  sweetness.  It  will  stand  not  as 
the  guardian  of  all  knowable  truth,  but  as  the  voluntary 
association  of  men  and  women  to  whom  all  truth  is  sacred, 
and  who  believe  that  each  age  is  not  without  its  own 
revelations." 

An  especially  well- written  and  readable  article  is  Charles 
S.  Greene's  account  of  "The  Fruit-Canning  Industrj'." 
The  wheat  crop  of  California  in  1890  was  valued  at 
$19,857,826,  the  fruit  crop  at  §19,. 327, 166,  which  sufficiently 
shows  the  extent  of  the  fruit-raising  industry.  Since  1860 
there  have  grown  up  about  San  Francisco  thirty  or  more 
tremendous  canning  establishments,  one  of  which  alone  can 
put  out  250, 000  cans  a  day,  and  has  a  storing  capacity  for 
twenty  millions.  In  the  course  of  his  description  the 
writer  gets  in  a  vicious  stab  at  the  tin-plate  section  of  the 
McKiuley  bill  when  he  shows  what  the  increased  duty  on 
tin  has  cost  the  "  protected  "  industry  under  discussion.  A 
fortunate  accident  reduced  the  price  of  sugar  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  tin  was  made  dearer. 
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MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Frederick  Diodate  Thompson  writes  on  "The  Sultan 
and  tlie  Chicago  Exhibition  "  in  the  October  number  of 
this  magazine.  His  estimate  of  the  character  of  Abdul 
Hamid  II.  is  interesting;  according  to  Mr. Thompson  the 
most  unspeakable  of  Turks  seems  to  be  very  nearly  a 
model  sovereign.  He  is  "a  serious  man.  He  devotes  his 
time  entirely  to  his  duties  as  a  sovereign,  caring  nothing 
for  frivolity  and  pleasure.  In  his  private  life  he  is  like 
any  other  refined  gentleman,  and  understands  in  a  re- 
markable way  the  art  of  making  himself  beloved  by  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  All  feel  his  influence 
and  are  instinctively  drawn  to  him.  This  is  not  alone  on 
account  of  his  courteous  and  engaging  address,  but  be- 
cause of  the  feeling  that  he  has  all  those  sterling  qualities 
that  make  a  noble  man  and  great  ruler.  In  the  course  of 
my  wanderings  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  personally 
seeing  and  forming  an  estimate  of  most  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  and  without  hesitation,  and  with  perfect  trust 
in  the  accuracy  of  my  opinion,  I  can  say  that  no  one  in 
my  estimation  is  deserving  of  higher  honor  for  the  good 
works  of  his  life  and  reign  than  the  Sultan  Abdul  Ha- 
mid II." 

THE  REFORMS  OF  THE  SULTAN. 

In  his  administration  of  the  finances,  Abdul  Hamid  has 
put  a  stop  to  much  of  the  corruption  which  had  led  the 
country  to  the  verge  of  disaster.  He  has  encouraged  the 
building  of  railways  in  both  Asiatic  and  European  prov- 
inces. He  has  almost  crushed  out  the  shameful  evil  of 
brigandage.  In  his  tolerance  and  catholicity,  and  progres- 
siveness  on  both  educational  and  religious  subjects,  he  has 
eminently  distinguished  himself. 

Mr.  Thompson  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  having  this 
sovereign  as  a  guest  at  the  Chicago  exhibition,  and  points 
out  many  ways  in  which  a  closer  commercial  union  of 
the  United  States  and  Turkey  might  be  mutually  advan- 
tageous. Turkey  might  enter  into  relations  with  us  with 
the  more  confidence  for  the  reason  that  the  United  States 
is  really  the  only  one  of  the  great  powers  which  is  not 
"directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  Bulgarian  ques- 
tion, the  control  of  the  Balkans,  the  road  to  India,  or 
the  balance  of  power." 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  the  editor  of  the  magazine, 
contributes  an  interesting  paper  on  "  A  Group  of  Colum- 
bus Portraits."    The  dozen  or  so  portraits   reproduced 


from  various  sources  offer  a  sufficient  variety  to  fit  al- 
most any  preconceived  idea  of  Christopher's  features. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  M.  F.  Howley  has  industriously  investigated 
the  probable  site  of  "Cabot's  Landfall,"  and  decides  in 
favor  of  the  east  coast  of  Newfoundland,  about  latitude  49° . 


LIPPINCOTT'S. 

The  novel  for  the  month  in  LippincotV s  is  "Lady 
Patty,"  one  of  the  immortal  creations  of  the  author  of 
"Molly  Bawn." 

Mrs.  Cruger  on  "  Healthy  Heroines  "  breathes  the  atmo- 
sphere of  finality.  She  considers  that  it  is  an  age  of 
stout,  serviceable  heroines,  and  declares  that  all  the  hero- 
ines that  were  ever  worth  anything  were  of  that  general 
character.  Vitality  "is  the  keynote  of  the  power  certain 
women  exert  to-day.  It  is  strange  how  few  there  are  of 
these  beings  imbued  with  life !  The  generality  of  women 
are  drones  or  fashion-plates.  Few  stand  forth  crowned 
queens.  They  who  do  inspire  enmities.  High  \'itality 
antagonizes,  as  well  as  attracts."  Mrs.  Cruger  goes  on  to 
employ  her  dictum  as  a  weapon  against  the  much-con- 
demned and  universally  practised  evil  of  "lacing." 

Mr.  John  Gilmer  Speed  writes  on  "The  Common  Roads 
of  Europe."  "If  road-making  experiences  of  modern 
Eui'ope  teach  us  in  America  one  lesson  more  than  an- 
other, it  is  that  our  common  roads  should  be  taken  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  hands  of  the  merely  local 
authorities  and  administered  by  either  the  national  or  the 
state  governments  after  some  plan  in  accordance  with 
scientific  knowledge  and  the  needs  of  the  people  who  use 
the  roads.  As  all  the  people  use  the  common  roads  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  it  is  not  unfair  that  M-hat  is  needed 
to  be  done  in  the  matter  of  road-improvement  should  be 
paid  for  by  a  general  tax.  All  would  benefit,  therefore 
all  should  pay.  The  present  condition  of  American  roads 
is  disgracefully  bad,  and  entails  a  tax  upon  the  people 
much  heavier  than  that  of  the  tariff  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  from  the  politicians."  While  Mr. Speed  is  a  little 
careless  in  his  theory  of  taxation  and  has  peculiar  ideas 
about  the  tariff,  the  road-building  problem  which  he 
attacks  is  well  worthy  of  his  steel.  He  makes  the  aston- 
ishing statement  that  "it  is  as  difficult  to  locate  a  good 
common  road  as  it  is  to  locate  a  railway." 

In  the  article  entitled  "With  Washington  and  Wayne," 
by  W^illiam  Agnew  Paton,  Lippincott's  makes  some  not 
too  lusty  attempt  at  illustration. 


THE   FRENCH    REVIEWS. 


THE  NOUVELLE  REVUE. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  the  Nouvelle  Revue  for 
September,  is  the  article  from  the  pen  of  M.  Courcelle- 
Seneuil,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  not  yet  written.  It  is  a 
suggestion  of  a  possible  work  to  be  some  day  carried  out 
on  the  co-ordination  of  moral  and  political  knowledge. 
The  looseness  and  want  of  method  with  which  we  think 
on  the  most  important  questions,  the  absence  of  any  rec- 
ognized relation  between  the  conquests  of  truth  in  the 
various  departments  of  human  knowledge,  the  impossi- 
bility of  taking  stock  of  progress  in  the  whole  plane  of 
human  existence,  have,  of  course,  often  forced  themselves 
on  the  observation  of  reflecting  minds.  M.  Courcelle- 
Seneuil  is  not  the  first  persf)n  to  have  conceived  the  idea 
of  applying  scientific  methods  of  investigation  to  the 
operations  of  human  consciousness,  nor  is  he  the  first  to 
have  commenced  it.     He  differe,  however,  from  many  of 


his  predecessors  in  this :  that  he  does  not  believe  the  work 
to  be  impossible.  He  only  regards  it  as  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  one  individual.  By  subdivision  it  may  be  still 
hoped  to  be  achieved,  and  he  contributes  something 
toward  its  accomplishment  in  summarizing  the  ground 
over  which  it  will,  in  his  opinion,  be  necessar}-  to  work. 
He  defines  his  subjects  as  "human  activity",  and  divides 
the  study  of  it  into  art  and  science.  Social  science,  to 
which  for  some  reason  that  he  does  not  explain  he  desires 
to  give  the  name  of  "poliologj-,"  is  divided  into  three 
branches;  philosophy,  political  economy,  and  history, 
each  of  which  is  in  turn  full}'  defined.  Social  art  is  di- 
vided into  four  branches,  namely:  politics,  morality,  law, 
education.  Under  these  seven  heads  he  groups  the  whole 
range  of  moral  and  political  knowledge;  the  theologic 
point  of  religion  is  expressly  excluded  as  lying  beyond 
the  range  of  knowledge  properly  so-called.  The  change- 
ful quality  of  the  subject  does  not  daunt  him.     With  a 
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well  originated  body  of  workers  tie  believes  tliat  the 
whole  mass  might  be  examined,  sifted,  tested,  and  re- 
duced to  an  orderly  system.  For  his  own  part  he  con- 
tents himself  with  a  preliminary  chapter  upon  "Man,"  of 
which  he  piomises  a  continuation. 

CHINA. 

M.  Philippe  Lehault's  article  on  China  treats  of  the 
development  of  French  commercial  activity  and  the  es- 
tablishment within  the  confines  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
itself  of  French  manufactures.  He  points  out  that  there 
is  an  enormous  demand  in  China  for  cotton-stuffs,  and 
that  this  demand  is  to  a  great  extent  supplied  at  present 
by  the  importation  of  yarn  from  Bombay,  which  is  sub- 
sequently woven  by  means  of  the  most  primitive  hand- 
looms  on  the  spot.  The  western  provinces,  especially,  are 
without  cotton  goods,  and  offer,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  an  admirable  field  for  the  enterprise  of  French 
manufacturers.  Labor  is  to  be  had  eighty  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  in  France;  there  are  no  strikes.  There  is, 
he  says,  greater  discipline,  respect  for  authority,  sobriety, 
activity,  and  intelligence  in  the  laboring  class.  There  is 
coal,  there  is  water,  there  is  wood  and  raw  material  to  be 
had  relatively  cheaper  than  the  cottons  of  Bombay  and 
America.  With  all  this  a  practically  unlimited  market  on 
the  spot,  besides  the  power  of  exporting  more  cheaply 
than  can  possibly  be  done  from  Europe  at  the  present 
price  of  labor.  M.  Lehault  describes  a  position  to  be 
taken  by  the  merchant-princes  of  France  which  merits 
consideration  in  these  days  of  constantly  increasing  com- 
petition at  home.  The  scheme  has  partly  been  suggested 
to  him  by  the  English  opening  of  the  port  of  Tchung- 
Kiang.  He  is  distressed  at  the  strides  which  British  influ- 
ence is  making,  and  he  warns  his  countrymen  that  unless 
they  bestir  themselves  energetically  it  may,  before  long, 
be  too  late. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

The  speech  made  by  General  Armenkoflf  at  the  Geo- 
graphical Congress  of  Berne  is  reproduced  in  the  form  of 
an  article  in  the  number  for  September  1st,  and  will  in- 
terest readers  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing themselves  acquainted  with  it  elsewhere.  The  title, 
"The  Importance  of  a  Geographical  Education  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  as  a  Basis  of  Emigration  and  Coloni- 
zation," gives  a  sufficient  indication  of  its  contents.  There 
is  an  article  on  the  financial  crisis  in  America  and  its 
relation  to  French  gold,  which,  having  been  written  in 
October  of  last  year,  with  the  expectation  that  the  Free 
Silver  Bill  would  pass,  is  a  little  out  of  date,  but  still  in- 
teresting in  its  general  conclusions.  M.  Henri  Jouin 
makes  Pascal's  famous  heresy  on  the  subject  of  painting 
an  excuse  for  a  fresh  study  of  Pascal,  and  M.de  WaiDy 
devotes  one  of  his  usual  African  sketches  to  the  Eghas  of 
Dahomey. 

REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES. 
Few  articles  in  the  Revue  for  September  will  be  read 
with  the  vivacity  of  interest  which  attaches  to  the  chapter 
of  narratives  extracted  from  the  memoirs  of  General  de 
Barbot,  that  describes  the  passage  of  the  Beresina  by  the 
unfortunate  remnants  of  Napoleon's  Russian  army.  The 
volumes  which  have  already  appeared  of  the  memoirs  of 
General  Barbot  have  been  received  as  containing  one  of 
the  most  graphic  pictures  yet  presented  of  the  European 
drama  with  which  the  century  opened.  Readers  of  these 
few  pages  will  readily  understand  the  charm  of  the  book. 
Every  scene  stands  out  with  the  vitality  of  a  personal 
experience.  The  least  military  reader  understands  what 
was  intended  to  have  been  done,  and  also  how  impossible, 
in  the  face  of  such  jealousy,  disorganization,  want  of  dis- 


cipline, and  want  of  knowledge,  to  effect  any  movement 
that  demanded  concerted  action.  Commanders  declining, 
one  and  aU,  to  serve  under  each  other;  subordinate  offi- 
cers mistaking  their  instructions ;  artillery  and  engineers 
refusing,  almost  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  to  build 
the  bridge  required  for  the  retreat  unless  the  construction 
were  left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  one  corps  or  the  other. 
When  the  quarrel  is  appeased  by  the  construction  of  two 
bridges,  the  greater  part  of  the  ai-my  sitting  down  to  eat 
its  supper  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river  with  the  inten- 
tion of  crossing  by  and  by;  the  staff  indifferent,  each 
one  shifting  responsibility  to  his  neighbor's  shoulders; 
finally,  upon  them  all  the  enemy;  and  this  brief  record 
ends  the  narration,  "  The  army  lost  in  this  passage  from 
20,000  to  25,000  men." 

FEUERBACH. 

Among  literary  articles  there  is  a  sketch  from  M.  G. 
Valbert,  of  Louis  Feurbach,  whose  "Essence  of  Chris- 
tianity" was  so  much  admired  by  George  Eliot,  and  who, 
after  devoting  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
adopted  finally  the  maxim,  "Not  to  have  a  religion  is 'my 
religion,  not  to  have  a  philosophy  is  my  philosophy."  In 
reality,  however,  he  appears  to  have  been  imbued  with 
the  sense  of  unity  in  nature  which  is  the  master  thought 
alike  of  Pagan  philosophy  and  Christian  morality,  and 
modern  science.  "I  am,"  he  said,  "in  dependence  upon 
nature,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it.  I  confess  frankly 
that  nature  acts  not  only  upon  my  skin,  upon  my  husk, 
upon  my  body,  but  upon  what  there  is  of  most  intimate 
within  me.  The  air  which  I  breathe  in  fine  weather  is  as 
beneficial  to  my  brain  as  to  my  lungs ;  the  light  of  the 
sun  does  not  only  illumine  my  eyes,  it  rejoices  my  mind 
and  heart.  Christians  may  feel  hiuniliated  by  the  servi- 
tude in  which  nature  holds  them.  I  have  no  desire  to  set 
myself  free  from  it.  I  know  that  I  am  mortal,  and  that 
the  day  will  come  in  which  I  shall  no  longer  exist;  it 
seems  to  me  too  natural  to  object  to  live  in  the  intimacy 
of  nature,  and  it  will  set  you  free  from  all  extravagant 
and  chimerical  ideas  and  from  the  need  of  being  immor- 
tal." In  other  words,  "Escape  from  the  individual  and 
the  universal  will  give  you  peace." 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI  AS  A  MAN   OP   SCIENCE. 

The  same  thought  presents  itself  in  a  slightly  different 
dress  in  the  short  study  of  the  scientific  side  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  mind,  which  is  contributed  by  M.St5ailles.  M. 
S^ailles's  intention  is  to  prove  that  Da  Vinci  was,  by  his 
methods  of  procedure,  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  con- 
ception of  modern  science.  The  common  method  of  his 
day  was  to  explain  natural  phenomena  by  previously  fixed 
conclusions.  He  reversed  it,  and  was  content  to  draw  his 
conclusions  from  facts.  Where  facts  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained or  affixed  having  no  material  for  conclusions,  his 
respect  for  truth  forbade  him  to  form  a  conclusion.  He 
accepted  the  axiom  that  the  only  ground  for  thought  is 
experience,  and  rejected  the  pretence  of  thought  about 
subjects  which  lie  outside  experience.  Also,  he  claims  for 
all  thought  the  right  of  freedom.  Thought  does  not  exist 
unless  it  is  free.  You  may  use  the  knowledge  of  others; 
when  you  accept  the  authority  of  their  opinion,  jou  ab- 
dicate the  powers  of  a  thinking  creature.  Experience  is 
the  mistress  of  the  great  masters;  it  is  to  experience  that 
every  man  must  go  who  wishes  to  add  to  the  sum  of 
knowledge.  Here,  in  Da  Vinci's  words,  ic  the  moral 
that  they  draw :  "  The  rules  of  experience  enable  men  to 
discern  the  true  from  the  false.  The  result  of  which  is  that 
they  promise  themselves  possible  things  in  due  measm-e, 
and  that  they  no  longer  through  ignorance  desire  such 
things  as,  being  impossible  of  attaimnent,  oblige  them  in 
despair  to  abandon  themselves  to  sorrow." 
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POETRY. 

Century.— October. 
On  a  Blank  Leaf  in  the  Marble  Faun.     Elia 

W.  Peattie. 
Masks.     Richard  E.  Burton. 
Pro  Patria.     R.  W.  Gilder. 
The  Wood  Maid.     Helen  T.  Hutcheson. 
The  Robber.      James  B.  Kenyon. 
Lowell. 

Scribner's  Magazine.— Octoter. 
The  Voices  of  Earth,     Archibald  Lanipham. 
Autumn  Haze.     R.  K.Munkittrick. 
In   One's   Age   to   One's   Youth.    Edith   M. 

Thomas. 
A  Prayer.      Anne  Reeve  Aldrich. 

Harper's  Magazine. — October. 

Thy  Will  be  Done.     John  Hay. 
Interpreted.     Angelina  W.Wray. 

The  Chautauquan. — October. 
Autumn.     Irene  Putnam. 
Life's  Palimpsest.     Emily  H.Miller. 

The  Cosmopolitan.— October. 

In   a   Ruin   After   a  Tliunderstorm.     Louise 

Imogen  Guiney. 
My  Ideal.     Laurens  Maynard. 
Los    Cartas    de    Colamidad.      Ella    Loraine 

Dorsey. 
Superstition.     E.  F.  Ware. 

Lippincott's  Magazine. — October. 
October     Florence  E.  Coates. 
A  Minor  Chord.     Ella  W.Wilcox. 
Dream  and  Deed.     Katherine  L.  Bates. 
Seabird  of  the  Broken  Wing.     Roden  Noel, 
Sonnet.     R.T.  W.  Duke,  Jr. 
Divided.     Helen  G.  Smith. 

Atlantic  Monthly — October. 
Deep  Sea  Springs.     Edith  M.Thomas. 
Jam> .-?    Russell     Lowell.       Oliver     Wendell 
Holmes. 

Overland  Monthly. — October. 
After  Death.     Ella  Higgiiison. 
Retrospect.     IMaude  Sutton. 
To  My  Mother.     I.  H. 
Rondeau.     Martha  T.  Tyler. 

Longman's  Magazine. — October. 
The  Ebony  Frame.     E.  Nesbit. 
Harpford  Wood.     S.Cornish  Watkins. 

Ludgate   Monthly.— October. 
We  Meet  Once  More.     With  music.      Edw. 
Oxenford. 

Macmillan's  Magazine— October. 
The  Master  Art.     Ernest  Myers. 

Monthly  Packet.— October. 
Night.     Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 

Murray's  Magazine.— October. 
Firstlings. 

Newbery  House.— Octol)cr. 
The  Song  of  the  Axe.     F.  H.  Weatherly. 

Gentleman's  Magazine.— October. 
The  Ballad  of  the  Hulk.     H.  S.  Wilson. 

Lamp.— October. 
Two  Runaways.     H.Belloc. 

Leisure  Hour.— October. 
UnRucccssful.    C.  D.  Blake. 

Sunday  at  Home.— Octol)er. 

Land  in  Siglit.     Svdney  Grey. 
After  Rain.     E.  Nesbit. 

Sunday  Magazine.  — October. 
Heed  Well  Your  Child.     Rev.  B.  Waugh. 


POETRY  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Angelina  "VV.  R.  Wray  contributes  to  Harper^s  for  October  a  religious 
poem,  entitled  "Interpreted,"  in  which  there  are  many  lines  full  of  beauty 
and  power : 

The  old  gods  sliunber  both  deaf  and  voiceless, 

But  Christ,  all-loving,  is  loving  me. 
The  old  gods  sleep  with  the  dust  around  them, 

The  dust  of  centuries,  dark  and  deep. 
And  men  in  the  darkness  still  go  doubting. 
And  grieve  for  the  lost  ones  held  in  sleep  ; 
But  God  lives  on  in  His  strength  and  glory : 

God  lives  and  loves  with  a  love  divine. 
By  the  light  of  His  love  I  read  life's  story. 
The  key  to  the  world  is  mine. 

Mr.  Lecky,  the  grave  historian,  blossoms  out  into  poetry  in  Longman^s 
Magazine  for  October,  in  some  verses  addressed  to  Seville,  City  of  the  Sun, 
which  has  the  enviable  faculty  of  being  able  to  make  the  weary  heart  and 
weary  brain  young  again : 

Lovely  city,  let  me  be 
For  a  time  at  one  with  thee ; 
From  my  heart  all  sadness  chase : 
Free  me  for  a  little  space 
From  the  tumult  and  the  strife 
And  the  seriousness  of  life; 
Let  thy  Northern  sisters  boast 
They  can  work  and  win  the  most: 
Wealth  and  wisdom  are  their  dower; 
Thine  is  the  enchanter's  power — 
Thine  the  gift  to  soothe  and  sway. 
Charming  all  our  cares  away. 

The  following  lines  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  are  from  LippincoW s  for 
October : 

I  heard  a  strain  of  music  in  the  street, 

A  ■\%'andering  waif  of  sound ;  and  then  straightway 

A  nameless  desolation  filled  the  day. 

The  great  green  earth,  that  had  been  fair  and  sweet. 

Seemed  but  a  tomb ;  the  life  I  thought  replete 

With  joy  grew  lonely  for  a  vanished  May; 

Forgotten  sorrows  resurrected  lay 

Like  ghastly  skeletons  about  my  feet. 

Above  me  stretched  the  silent  suflferiug  sky, 
Dumb  with  vast  anguish  for  departed  suns, 
That  brutal  Time  to  nothingness  had  hurled. 
The  daylight  was  as  sad  as  smiles  that  lie 
Upon  the  wistful,  unkissed  mouths  of  nuns. 
And  I  stood  prisoned  in  an  awful  world. 

Archibald  Lampham's  poem,  "The  Voices  of  Earth,"  in  Scribner^ s  tor 
October,  is  selected  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  month: 

We  have  not  heard  the  music  of  the  spheres, 

The  song  of  star  to  star ;  but  there  are  soimds 

More  deep  than  human  joy  or  human  tears, 

That  Nature  uses  in  her  common  rounds 

The  fall  of  streams,  the  cry  of  winds  that  strain 

The  oak,  the  roaring  of  the  sea's  surge,  might 

Of  thunder  breaking  afar  off,  or  rain 

That  falls  by  minutes  in  the  summer  night, — 

These  are  the  voices  of  earth's  secret  soul. 

Uttering  the  mysterj'  from  which  she  came 

To  him  who  lioars  them  gri(>f  beyond  control. 

Or  joy  inscrutable  without  a  name, 

Wakes  in  his  heart  thoughts  buried  there  unpearled 

Before  the  birth  and  making  of  the  world. 
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ART  IN  THE   MAGAZINES. 

In  Eleavier'' a  Manndsch riff  V.W.  Crommeliu  has  an  article  descriptive 
of  L.  Alma  Tadeina  and  his  work.     He  says: 

"  There  are  artists  whose  talent  remains  latent  for  years,  and  is  brought 
to  light  by  a  seemingly  accidental  occurrence.  Tadeina  is  not  one  of 
these.  He  was  already  drawing  before  he  could  well  hold  a  pencil.  It 
was  thus  to  be  exjiected  that  he  would  be  sent  early  to  a  drawing-school, 
where  his  talent  could  be  developed.  But  this  was  not  the  case,  and  the 
reason  for  it  is  somew-hat  strange. 

"  People  who  were  supposed  to  know  predicted  that  young  Tadenia,  who 
was  of  a  delicate  constitution,  would  never  live  to  be  twenty.  It  was 
therefore  scarcely  worth  while — so  reasoned  the  practical  Netherlanders — to 
spend  so  much  money  on  the  Frisian  boy ;  and  although  there  was  some 
talk  of  looking  out  for  an  academy,  no  trouble  was  taken  in  placing 
him. 

"He  would  not  have  been  the  optimist  he  is  had  he  meekly  submitted 
to  riding  in  the  goods  van  in  which  the  people  who  know  wished  to  place 
him.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  destined  to  travel  first-class  yet,  and 
worked  away  coui-ageously  at  his  drawing.  At  last  a  school  was  sought 
and  found  for  him  in  the  Antweip  Academy,  and  in  1852,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  Tadema  betook  himself — against  his  mother's  wish— to  the  Roman- 
ist city.  The  route  was  by  boat  from  Leuwarden  to  Amsterdam,  and 
thence  by  post-cart  to  Antwerp — a  journey  of  thirty-six  hours.  It  was 
tedious ;  but  this  long  and  not  very  exciting  journey  jvas  a  sort  of  prepa- 
ration, and  in  some  sense  resembled  the  long  dark  passages  one  has  to 
traverse  when  coming  into  a  panorama. 

"  Tadema  worked  at  the  Academy  about  four  years,  under  the  direction 
of  Wappers,  and,  later,  of  Dr.  Kuyzer,  who  succeeded  him. 

"About  this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Louis  Detaye,  the  pro- 
fessor of  history — an  acquaintance  which  had  a  great  influence  on  his 
choice  of  subjects.  It  was  then  that  the  historical  period  of  his  work 
began.  Of  still  greater  significance  was  his  introduction  to  a  circle  of 
Germans  resident  at  Antwerp,  who  studied  history,  especially  the  period 
of  the  ancient  Germans.  It  was  the  age  of  Grimm  and  the  re-discovered 
Nibelungen  legend.  Tadema  came  completely  under  the  spell  of  the  old 
legends,  and  was  a  zealous  reader  of  Augustin  Thierry's  works,  which 
enjoyed  an  astonishing  popularity  among  the  youth  of  the  day.  He  tried 
to  transport  himself  back  into  ancient  days,  and  depict  the  heroes  and 
heroines  as  he  had  been  able  to  reconstruct  their  individuality  from  the 
little  that  is  recorded.  The  historical  element  has  never,  perhaps,  been 
altogether  absent  from  his  pictures,  but  has  passed  more  into  the  back- 
ground since  he  settled  in  England,  and  is  now  rather  a  means  than  an 
end,  showing  itself  chiefly  in  the  working  out  of  details. 

"  The  first  picture  which  made  Tadema's  name  known  was  'The  Education 
of  Clovis's  Children,'  exhibited  at  Antwerp  in  1861,  and  bought  for  a  lot- 
tery. It  was  won  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  hung  in  the  palace 
at  Brussels  till  a  few  months  since,  when  King  Leopold  disposed  of  it, 
along  with  other  valuables,  for  the  furtherance  of  his  Congo  plans;  it  was 
sent  to  London  for  sale,  and  bought  by  Sir  John  Pender. 

"Tadema  remained  at  Antwerp  thirteen  years.  His  mother  and  sister 
had  so  far  overcome  their  aversion  to  the  Romish  city  as  to  come  to  live 
with  him  in  1859.  During  this  time  he  was  continiially  sending  pictures 
to  various  exhibitions  in  the  Netherlands;  but  the  mo&t  of  these  are  now 
forgotten.  He  made  his  first  great  success  with  a  picture  entitled  'Ve- 
nantius  Fortunatus, '  bought  by  Jhr.  Hooft  van  Wondenberg,  and  after  his 
death  acquired  by  the  Dordrecht  Museum  for  14,000  florins.  For  this 
picture  Tadema  received  his  first  gold  medal  at  Amsterdam. 

"  Gradually,  while  Tadema  was  working  on  at  Antwei'p,  he  became  better 
known,  especially  in  England,  where  his  careful,  tasteful,  and  well-ordered 
art  was  better  understood  and  appreciated  than  in  Holland,  where  the 
pi'esent  tendency  is  a  diametrically  opposite  one.  He  is  a  calm  and  com- 
posed gentleman  of  great  learning  and  rare  good  taste,  who  reasons  logi- 
cally, and  goes  over  his  woi'k  with  line  and  rule ;  a  matter-of-fact  man, 
living  by  his  ai't  for  his  art,  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  how  best  to 
identify  himself  with  it — how  to  serve  it  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  helped 
by  it  towards  prosperity  and  comfort." 


ART  TOPICS. 
The  Art  Amateur. — October. 

An  Art  Student's  Holiday  Abroad.— V.    M.  R. 

Bradbury. 
The    Alt    Students'    Leag;ue   of  New   York. 

(Illus.)    Ernest  Knaufft. 
IIow  to  Paint  a  Head.     Frank  Fowl  r. 
Water  Color  Painting.    (Illus.) 
The  Painting  of  Dogs.  (Dlus.)  H.Cha<    ayne. 

Magazine  of  Art. — October. 

The  White  Cow.  Etching  after  Julian 
Duprf. 

David  Murray.  With  Portrait  and  Illustra- 
tions.    W.  Armstrong. 

Sculpture  of  the  Year.  (Illus.)  Claude 
Phillips. 

Charles  Chaplin.  With  Portrait  and  Illus- 
trations.    Marion  Hepwortli  Dixon. 

Illustrated  Journalism:  The  Comic  Paper. 
(Illus.)    J.F.Sullivan. 

Linseed  Oil  in  Painting.     H.  C.  Standage. 

Knole.     (Illus.)    F.G.Stephens. 


Art  Journal. — October. 

George  Hitchcock  a^d  American  Art.  (Illus.) 
L.  6.  Robinson. 

George  Scharf,  Chief  of  the  National  Poi-- 
trait  Gallery.     With  Poi-trait.     J.  F.  Boyes. 

The  Sounds  of  New  Zealand.  (Illus.)  E. 
Sandys. 

Inscriptions  as  an  Element  of  Design. 
(Illus.)    F.E.Hulme. 

Art  Sales  of  1891.     A.  C.  R.  Carter. 

The  Pilgrims'  Way.— VI.  Otford  to  Char- 
ing.    (Illus.)    Mrs.  H.  M.  Ady. 


L'Art. — September. 

Art  Sales  in  London  and  Paris,  1891.    (Illus.) 

Paul  Leroi. 
Antoine  Wiertz.     Marguerite  van  de  Wiele. 


Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts. — October. 

Sculpture  in  Ferrara.     31.  Gustave  Gruyer. 
Unpublished  Notes  upon  Rubens.    M.  Edmond 

BonnaffS. 
The   School    of   Argos   and   The   Master   of 

Phidias.     Maxime  Collignon. 
Zoan   Andrea.     MM.  le   Due    de   Rivoli    and 

Charles  Ephrussi. 
Flowers.  M.  Quest. 
Decorative  Art  iu  Old  Paris.     M.  de  Cham- 

peaux. 


The  Century  Magazine. — Octob 
Italian  Old  Masters.     W.  J.Stillman. 

The  Chautauquan. — October. 
Water  Color  Painting.     Lina  Beard. 


Harper's  Magazine. — October. 

Art   Students'    League   of   New  York.     Dr. 
John  C.  Van  Dyke. 


Monist. — October. 
Emile  Littr6.     L.Belrose. 

Newbery  House. — October. 

French  Children  in  the  17th  Century.  (Illus. ) 
T.  Child. 

Wood  Carver— September. 

Designs  of  Renascence  Clock-Case ;  Reading 
Desk :  Bracket  Support :  Two  Cabinet  Photo 
Frames:  Two-Leaf  Screen:  Corner  Cup- 
board :  Frieze  Pattern  for  Hat  RaiL 
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RECENT   AMERICAN   AND   ENGLISH   PUBLICATIONS, 


HISTORY. 

SchleiiDQn's  Excavations.     An  Archaeological  and  His- 
t:i    jal    Study.     By    Dr.  C.  Schuchhardt.     "With    an 
r>  ^jpendix  on   the  Recent   Discoveries  at  Hissarlik  by 
Dr.  Schleimaun  and  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  and  an  Introduction 
by  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.D.     8vo,  pp.  363.     New  York: 
Macinillau  &  Co.     >4. 
No  words  of  praise  could  well  be  too  strong  to  characterize 
this  admirable  summary  of  the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Schlei- 
maun     It   is  at  once  scholarly   and   popular.     Its  maps  and 
plans,  and  its  nearly  300  illustrations,  accompanying  a  wonder- 
fully lucid  text,    make   it  the  freshest  and  most  fascinating 
treatise   upon   classical    archeology   that   has    yet   appeared. 
Every  college  boy,  while  reading  Homer,  should  be  directed  to 
this  "work   as   collateral   reading.     It   contains   an  admirable 
prefatory  life  of  Dr.  Schleimaun,  and  it  gives  with  good  pro- 
portion   a    suniuung  up  of  the  results  of  the  archaeological 
study  of  early  Greek  history. 

The  Three  Germanys.     Glimpses  into  their  History.     By 
Theodore  S.  Fay.  .Two  volumes,  8vo,  pp.  1300.     New 
York:  Walker  &  Co. 
Mr.  Fay's  survey  of  German  history  has  been  more  than  a 
year  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  but  these  two  solid  volumes 
have  only  now  reached  our  table.     Apropos  of  the  sketch  of 
the  German  emperor,   which  has  a  prominent  place   in  this 
month's  Review  of  Reviews,  Mr.  Fay's  history  may  be  cordi- 
ally recommended  as  a  well-considered  account  of  the  whole 
course  of  the  political  life  of  Germany  from  the  earliest  time 
down  to  the  death  of  the  young  emperor's  father  and  prede- 
cessor.    Mr.  Fay   made   his  observations   through   twenty-five 
years    of   service   in   diplomatic  positions  under  the   United 
States  government  in  Europe. 

England   and   the   English  in  the  Eighteenth   Century. 
Chapters   in   the   Social    History   of   the  Times.     By 
William  Connor  Sydney.     Two  volumes,    12mo,  pp. 
371-415.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     $5. 
These  chatty  and   amusing  volumes  "consist  of   a  series  of 
short  chapters,  embodying  the  results  of  a  study  cf  the  man- 
ners, customs,  the  daily  life,  the  occupations,  and  the  general 
social  condition  of  the  English  people  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury."   They  comprise  essays  on  Town  Life,  Dress  and  Costume, 
Amusements  and   Pastimes,   London   Coffee   Houses,   Taverns 
and  Clubs,    Gambling  and  Duelling,    Quacks  and   Quackery, 
Roads   and   Travelling,    Education,    the   Criminal    Code,   etc. 
Possibly  these  volumes  were  suggested  by  Mr.  John  Bach  Mc- 
Masters's  similar   treatment  of  the  American  people  in  their 
earlier  days.     They  are  not  only  delightful  books  to  read,  but 
they  supply  the  much-needed  sidelight  upon  phases  of  every- 
day life  that  are  necessary  to  fill  out  a  rounded  picture  of  the 
life  of  the  English  people. 

The  History  of  Historical  Writing  in  America.     By  J. 
Franklin  Jameson.     12mo,  pp.  160.     Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.25. 
Professor  Jameson,  formerly  of  the  Johns  Hopkins,  now  of 
Brown  University,  has  in  four  lectures,  somewhat  elaborated 
for  publication,  given  the  only  complete  and  critical  account 
yet  made  of  the  American  writers  in  historical   fields.     The 
first  two  lectures  cover  the  historians  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  respectively;   the  third  treats  of  history 
writing  in  the  period  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War, 
and   the   fourth    discusses   our    historical    writers   and    their 
achievements  in   the  present  generation.     The  book  will   be 
invaluable  as  a  guide  to  careful  historical  students. 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel  from  the  Time  of  Heze- 
kiah  till  the     Return  from  Babylon.     By  Ernest  Rd- 
nan.     12mo,  pp.  439.     Boston:    Roberts   Bros.     $2. .50. 
Comprising  Book  V.,  "The  Kingdom  of  Judah  Alone,"  and 
Book  VI.,  "The  Babylonian  Captivity,"  in  the  "History  of  the 
People  of  Israel."    In  his  preface  the  author  says:  "This  vol- 
ume will  show  how  the  work  of  the  monotheistic   prophets  ac- 
quired such  .solidity  that   the  terrible   blow  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar dealt  at  Jei-usalem  failed  to  destroy  it." 

Historical   Essays.     By  Henry  Adams.     12mo,   pp.    425. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons.     $3. 
The  subjects  treated  in  the  volume  are:  Primitive  Rights  of 
Women;    Captain    John  Smith;    Harvard   College,    178(5-1787; 


Napoleon  I.  at  St.  Domingo ;  The  Bank  of  England  Restriction ; 
The  Declaration  of  Paris,  1861 ;  The  Legal  Tender  Act;  The  New 
York  Gold  Conspiracy ;  The  Session  of  1869-70. 

The  History  of  Modern  Civilization :  A  Handbook  pased 
uponG.  Ducoudray's  "  Histoire  Sommaire  de  la  Civili- 
sation." 12mo,  pp.  603.  New  York:  D.  Appleton& 
Co.     §2.25. 

A  continuation  and  completion  of  "The  History  of  Ancient 
Civilization."  Though  based  on  Ducoudraj-'s  work,  it  is  an 
adaptation  rather  than  a  translation. 

The  Founding  of  the  German  Empire  bj-  William  I. 
Based  chiefly  upon  Prussian  State  Documents.  By 
Hem'y  von  Sybel.  In  five  volumes.  Vol.  IV.  8vo, 
pp.  515.     New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     82. 

The   Franco-German  War  of   1870-71.     By    Count  von 

Moltke.     Translated  by  Mrs.  Clara  Bell  and  Henry 

W.Fischer.     Two  voltmies.     London:    Osgood,  Mcll- 

vaine  &  Co.     21s. 

A  translation  in  two  volumes  of  the  late  Count  von  Moltke's 

precis   of  the  Franco-German  war,  a  review  of  the  German 

edition  of  which  appeared  in  our  October  issue. 

Clyde  and  Straithnairn :    The  Suppression  of  the  Great 

Revolt.     By  Maj.-Gen.  Sir   Owen  Tudor  Burne.  Svo, 

pp.    194.      Oxford:    The   Clarendon   Press.     Poi'trait 

and  Map.     2s.  6d. 

A  vivid  sketch— historical  and  biographical— of  one  of  the 

most   important  episodes  in  the  history  of  British  India— the 

Mutiny  of   1857.     A   volume  of  the   "Rulers  of  India"  series. 

Ten  Years  in  Upper  Canada  in  Peace  and  War,  1805- 

1815 :  being  the  Rideout  Letters.     Edited  by  Matilda 

Edgar.  8vo,  pp.  390.    London :  Fisher  Unwin.    10s.  6d. 

The  Letters  are  followed  by  an  appendix,  containing  the 
narrative  of  the  captivity  among  the  Shawanese  Indians  in 
1788  of  Thomas  Ridout,  afterwards  Surveyor-General  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  a  vocabulary  compiled  by  him  of  the  Shawanese 
language. 

The  Antiquities  and  Curiosities  of  the  Exchequer.     By  Hu- 
bert Hall.     Svo,  pp.  230.     London:  Elliot  Stock.     6s. 
The  first  volume  of  the  new  Camden  Library,  in  which,  so 
says  the  prospectus,  "various  subjects  belonging  to  the   study 
of  the  past  will  be  treated  by  the  best  authorities." 

The  Caliphate:  Its  Rise,  Decline,  and  Fall.  From  Ori- 
ginal Sources.  By  Sir  William  Muir.  Svo,  pp.  624. 
London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society.     10s.  6d. 

Sets  forth  the  history  of  the  Caliphate  from  682  a.  d.  to  1258. 
The  work  is  not,  in  Sir  William  Sluir's  opinion,  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  society  which  publishes  it:  " for  if  the" contrast 
with  Christianity  is  not  immediately  expressed  it  must  con- 
stantly be  inferred,  and  cannot  but  suggest  itself  at  every  turn 
to  the  thoughtful  reader;  while  some  aspects  of  it  have  been 
specially  noticed  in  the  review  at  the  close  of  the  volume." 

South   Africa  from   Arab  Domination  to  British  Rule. 
"By  R.W.Murray,   F.R.G.S.    Svo,  pp.  230.    London: 
Edward  'Stanford.     Maps  and  illustrations.     12s.  6d. 
The  first  chapter,  "The  Portuguese  in  South  Africa,"  is  con- 
tributed by  Professor  A.  H.  Keane.     The  history  in  general  is 
brought  down  to  the  present  day,  the  last  two  chapters  being 
devoted  to  "The  Occupation  of  Mashonaland"  and  to  "The  Eiast 
Coast:  Beira,  the  Pungwe  and  Zambesi." 

The  Penny  Postage  Jubilee  and  Philatelic  History.     By 
"Phil."    Paper  covers,  Svo,  pp.  268.     London:  Samp- 
son Low,  Marston  &  Co.     With  portrait  of  Sii*  Row- 
land Hill.     Is. 
A  history  of  the  "post"  and  of  the  world's  postage-stamps. 

The  various  chapters  deal,  inter  aliu,  with  the  various  kinds 

of  stamjis  and  their  manufacture,  with  the  Chalmers'  claim, 

with  Post  Marks,  Colonial  Postage,  etc. 
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BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Hardy  Neesima.     By  Arthur 
Sherburue  Hardy.     12mo,  pp.  357.     Boston:    Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.     %2. 
The  strong:est  link  between  America  and  Japan  in  all  things 
that  are  noble  and  of  ^ood  report  was  the  late  Joseph  Neesima 
The  story  of  his  life  is  that  of  modern  Christian  missions  in 
Japan,   and  of   the   rise   of   education   and   modern    life   and 
thought  in  that  country.     The  Hon.  Alpheus  Hardy  of  Boston 
was  Neesima's  benefactor  as  a  boy,  giving  hiui  home  and  edu- 
cation.    Professor  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy  writes  with  pecu- 
liar  knowledge    that    life-long    acquaintance    with    Neesima 
through  intimate  association  in  his  father's  home  could  only 
have  given. 

The  Story  of  My  Life.     By  B.W.Chidlaw,  D.D.     With 
an   Introductory   Note   by   the   Rev.  Edwin  W.Rice, 
D.D.     12rao,    pp.    382.     Cincinnati:    For  sale    by  the 
author.     $1..50. 
Hundreds   of    thousands    of    American    children,    including 
thousands  of  larger  growth,  know  and  love  Dr.  Chidlaw.     He 
■was  born  in  Wales  more  than  eighty  years  ago, but  was  brought 
to  this  country  as  a  small  boy.     He  has  been  identified  with 
the  development  of  Ohio  from  very  early  days,  and  his  elo- 
quence and  energy,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday  School  Union,  which  he  has  carried  on  for  perhaps 
half  a  century,  have  made  him  a  power.     This  simple  story 
of  his  struggles  and  experiences  as  a  poor  boy  is  full  of  inspi- 
ration. 

Thomas  Carlyle's  Moral  and  Religious  Development :     A 

Study.     By   Emald   Flugel.     From    the    German    by 

Jessica    Gilbert  Tyler.     16mo,  pp.  140.     New  York: 

M.  L.  Holbrook  &  Co. 

Tliis  study  of  Carlyle  from  the  German  point  of  view  is  fresh 
and  strong.  It  is  praise  enough  to  quote  Mr. Froude's  verdict: 
"This  admirable  little  book  is  the  first  sign  I  have  seen  of  an 
intelligent  and  clear  insight  into  Carlyle's  life,  work,  and 
character. " 

Famous  English  Statesmen  of  Queen  Victoria's  Reign. 

By   Sarah  K.  Bolton.     12mo,    pp.    464.     New    York: 

■    Thomas  Y.Cro well  &  Co.     .fl.50. 

Biographical  sketches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  John  Bright,  W.E.  Forster,  Beaconsfleld, 
Henry  Fawcett,  and  Gladstone. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Delegates  from  Georgia  to 
'the  Continental  Congress.  By  Charles  C.Jones,  Jr. 
8vo,  pp.  222.     Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $2. 

My  Threescore  Years  and  Ten:  An  Autobiography.  By 
Thomas  Ball.  8vo,  pp.  387.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.     $3. 

Austin  Phelps :  A  Memoir.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
8vo,  pp.  285.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2. 

A  Score  of  Famous  Composers.  By  Nathan  Haskell 
Dole.  12mo,  pp.  540.  New  York :  Thomas  Y  Crow- 
ell  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Twenty  brief  biographies,  accompanied  by  portraits,  of  fa- 
mous composers,  beginning  with  Palestrina  and  ending  with 
Wagner. 

Charles   Haddou    Spui-geon.     By   the   Rev.  James   Ellis. 

8vo,  pp.  232.     London:    James  Nisbet  &   Co.     With 

portrait.     2s.  6d. 
Compiled  by  an  old  student  at  Mr.  Spurgeon's  college.     It 
forms  tlie  initial  volume  of  a  new  series  which  is  to  bear  the 
general  title  of  "Lives  that  Speak." 

Life  of  James  Boswell  (of  Auchinleck) ,  with  an  Account 
of  his  Sayings,  Doings,  and  Writings.     Two  volumes, 
8vo,  pp.  306-292.     London:  Chatto  &  Windus.     Four 
portraits.     24s. 
"During  many  years,"  says  Mr. Fitzgerald,  "I  have  been  col- 
lecting materials  for  these  volumes,  and  venture  to  hope  that 
the  reader  will  be  both  surprised  and  gratified  by  the  amount 
of  new  and  interesting  details  that  are  here  presented  to  him. 
I  have  followed  Boswell's  somewhat  eccentric  course  almost 
year  by  year  without  any  attempt  to  gloss  over  his  failings, 
adopting  his  own  too  candid  admission  that  he  'lived  loosely  in 
tile  world.'"    A  catalogue  raisonne  ot  Boswell's  works  is  ap- 
pended. 


George  Fife  Angas,  Father  and  Founder  of  South  Aus- 
tralia. By  Edwin  Hodder.  8vo,  pp.  4.52.  London: 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.     With  portrait.     12s. 

A  pleasantly  written  liiography  of  one  of  the  fathers  and 
founders  of  South  Australia — ot  tlie  man  whose  foresight  and 
shrewdness  won  for  Great  Bi'itain  the  possession  of  New  Zea- 
land as  a  colony.  Angas  was  also  a  banker,  and  one  of  the 
leading  philanthropists  of  this  country. 

Wesley    His   Own   Biographer.     Large   square,   pp.  640. 

London:  C.H.Kelly.     7s.  6d. 

Selections  from  'Wesley's  .iournals  and  diary,  together  witli 
the  original  account  of  his  death.  Tlie  volume  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  places  and  portraits  of  persons  con- 
nected with  the  great  divine. 


ESSAYS,  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art.  I.  The  Laws  of  Dailj'  Conduct. 
By  Nicholas  Paine  Gilman.  II.  Character  Building. 
By  Edward  Payson  Jackson.  12mo,  pp.  236.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton,' Mifllin  &  Co.     $1.50. 

A  prize  of  $1000  was  offered  two  years  ago  for  the  best  man- 
ual to  aid  teachers  in  our  public  schools  to  thoroughly  instruct 
children  in  morals  without  inculcating  religious  doctrine.  The 
prize  was  equally  divided  between  the  two  writers  name<i 
above, and  the  two  works  are  published  in  one  volume.  As  lias 
been  aptly  said,  Mr.  Gilman's  treatise  shows  teachers  chiefly 
what  to  say  in  the  school-room  about  morals,  and  Mr.  Jackson's 
forty-one  animated  conversations  on  practical  topics  will  show 
the  teacher  how  to  say  it.  Both  writers  agree  in  tlieir  ideas, 
and  the  combined  result  is  encouragingly  successful.  In  the 
liaiids  of  parents,  it  should  be  remarked,  as  well  as  of  teachersi, 
this  volume  can  but  have  great  value. 

Abraham  Lincoln:  An  Essay.  By  Carl  Schurz.  12mo, 
pp.119.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  ^1. 
Originally  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  as  a  review  of 
Nicolay  and  Hay's  "Abraham  Lincoln,  a  History,"  somewhat 
revised  and  enlarged,  with  an  admirable  photogravure 
frontispiece  portrait  of  Lincoln. 

Select  Dialogues  of  Plato.  Four  volumes,  12mo.  New- 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $5. 

This  set  compriises  the  volumes  entitled  "Socrates,"  "A  I)ay  is 
Athens  with  Socrates,"  "Talks  with  Socrates  about  Life."  and 
"Talks  with  Athenian  Youths." 

Points  of  View.  By  Agnes  Repplier.  12mo,  pp.  242, 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.25. 
Miss  Agnes  Repplier  is  quite  inimitable.  These  nine  bi-ief 
essays  fairly  sparkle  with  brilliancy  and  trenchant  wit.  They 
cannot  be  characterized,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  not  ti> 
have  read  them  is  to  have  missed  something. 

The  Natural  History  of  Man  and  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Philosophy:  A  Series  of  Lectures.  By  Alex. 
Kinmont.  12mo,  pp.  335.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.      $1. 

The  Business  of  Life:    A  Book  for  Every  One.     By  E.J. 
Hardy.     l'2mo,  pp.  303.     New  York:    Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons.     $1.25. 
With  Poet  and  Player.     By  William  Davenport  Adams, 
8vo,  pp.  228.     London:  Elliot  Stock.     4s.  6d. 
A  volume  of  short  and  desultory  essays  dealing  with  various- 
subjects  connected  with  literature  and  the  drama. 

The  Book  Bills  of  Narcissus.  By  Richard  Le  Gallienne, 
8vo,  pp.  87.  Derby:  Frank  Murray.  4s.  6d. 
To  have  read  a  book  through  once  delightedly,  and  then  Ut 
commence  it  again,  is  surely  a  test,  be  the  reader  who  he  may. 
of  its  interest  if  not  of  its  worth.  Narcissus  (are  we  wrong  in 
guessing  the  work  to  be  somewhat  autobiographical ?")  is  a. 
charming  youth;  but  it  is  not  .so  much  of  his  book  bills  that, 
the  author  writes  as  of  the  chief  events  of  his  life :  of  his  friend* 
and  of  his  loves,  and  of  his  spiritual  and  literary  experiences. 
The  book  is  so  good  that  it  is  too  short.  One  wishes  to  know 
move  of  its  hero.  A  fuller  and  later  chionicle  would  have 
pleased  us  better.  But  it  is  not  story  only  that  we  have;  that 
is  but  a  slight  thread.  The  book  is  mainly  taken  up  with  tte 
author's  opinions  and  impressions  on  art,  literature,  and  kin- 
dred subjects:  but  whether  it  be  stoi-y  or  essay,  it  is  all  delight 
ful  reading,  and    .ve   wish   for  more.     The  present   edition  is 
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limited  to  250  copies,  but  the  author  contemplates,  we  believe, 
issuing  it  in  a  cheaper  and  more  popular  form.  We  liope  he 
may:  but  he  should  alter  the  inaccurate  reference  on  page  32 
to  tlie  verb  "agnosco,"  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
Agnosticism. 


POETRY  AND  THE    DRAMA. 

The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri.     Translated  by 

Cliai-les  Eliot  Norton.     In  three    volumes.     I.     Hell. 

r2mo,   pp.   219.      Boston:    Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co. 

§1.25. 

We  have  long  needed  the  ideal  English  prose  translation  of 
Dante.  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton  herewitli  pre.sents  us 
with  the  lirst  volume  of  such  a  translation.  It  will  at  once 
take  its  place  as  the  necessary  and  standard  edition. 

Poetry,  with  Reference  to  Aristotle's  Poetics.     By  John 

Hem  J'  Newman.     Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes, 

by  Albert  S.  Cook.     12mo,  pp.  42.     Boston:    Ginn  & 

Co.     35  cents. 

This  edition  of  Cardinal  Newman's  essay  on  Aristotle's  po- 
etics has  been  carefully  edited  by  Professor  Cook  of  Yale  with 
reference  to  its  advantageous  use  by  students  of  literature. 

A  Handful  of  Lavender.     By  Lizette  Woodworth   Reese. 

16mo,  pp.    108.     Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  SI. 

A  dainty  collection  of  verses  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Sidney  Lanier. 

Saints  and  Sinners:  A  New  and  Original  Drama  of  Mod- 

ei-n    English    Middle-class    Life    in    Five    Acts.     By 

Henry  A.  Jones.     16mo,  pp.  1(18.     New  York:    Mac- 

millan  &  Co.     75  cents. 

Mr.  Jones  discusses  in  a  preface  the  probable  effect  of  the 
American  Copyriglit  Act  upon  the  future  of  the  English  drama, 
as  also  the  nature  of  the  particular  play  which  he  has  pub- 
lished. His  remarks  are  interesting,  though  somewhat  aggres- 
sively polemical.  We  have  the  same  fault  to  find  with  his  essay 
on  Religion  and  the  Stage,  which  is  printed  in  an  appendix. 
The  play  reads  well,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  hero- 
ine is  an  inconceivably  weak  and  inconsistent  character. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Byron,  with  Original  and 

Additional  Notes.     In  twelve  volumes.  Vol.  I.     Paper 

covers,  oblong  8vo,  pp.  280.     London:  Griffith,  Far- 

I'an  &  Co.     Is. 

The  first  volume  of  the  "Bijou   Byron"  contains    "Hours   of 

Idleness"  and  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  together 

with  a  brief  memoir  of  the  poet  and  some  notes.     A  pleasant 

little  pocket -companion. 

Wildwood  Chimt>s.  By  Emma  Withers.  12mo,  pp.  135. 
Cincinnati;  Robei't  Clarke  &  Co.     $1.25. 

The  Ride  to  the  Lady,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Helen 
Gray  Cone.  12mo,  pp.  93.  Boston:.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.     $1. 

Pilgrim  Songs,  with  Other  Poems  Written  during  Forty 
Years.     By   J.  Page  Hopps.     8vo,  pp.    90.     London: 
Williams  &  Norgate.     Two  Porti-aits.     3s. 
A  collection  of  verses,  "offered  to  fallow-pilgrims  only  becau.se 
they  have  been  urgently  asked   for.     For  the  most  part  they 
were  'songs  in  the  night,'  and  grew  out  of  real  personal  needs; 
and  for  tliat  rea.son  such  music  as  they  have  is  in  a  minor  key." 
All  are  distinctly  devotional  in  tone,  and  not  a  few  are  care- 
fully and  artistically  wrought. 

A  Minor  Poet.  By  Amy  Levy.  8vo,  pp.  91.  Tlie 
"Cameo"   series.     London:    T.  Fisher  Unwin.     3s.  fid. 

A  reprint  of  a  volume  i.ssued  in  1884,  which  has  been  out  «)f 
print  U)r  some  y(^ars.  The  poems,  many  of  which  were  written 
while  the  authoress  was  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twentv, 
were  full  of  promise  for  the  future — a  future,  alas,  untimely 
cut  short. 

The    Dean's    Daughter.     By    P.  C.  Philips    and    Sydney 

Grundy.  Paper  covers,  pp.140.   Ijondon  :  Trischlci-.   Is. 

This  play,  founded  on  Mr.  F.C;.  Philip's  novel.  "The  I)ran  and 

His  Daughter,"  was  produced  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  in  1888. 

Dagouet  Ditties.     By  George  R.  Sims.  Svo,  pp.  160.  Lon- 
don: Chatto   &   Windus.  Is.    fid. 
Of  these  "ditties"  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  they 


have  already  done  service  in  the  Referee,  a  journal  to  which 
Mr. Sims  contributes  a  weekly  column  of  notes.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  "topical." 

Translations  from  the  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Ital- 
ian, Swefiish,  German  and  Dutch.  By  J.  Collard 
Stock.     Svo,  pp.  (J4.     London:  EUiot   Stock.     3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Stock  shows  himself  to  be  a  polyglot,  if  not  a  poet.  The 
authors  from  whom  his  translations  are  made  include  Arvers 
and  Copp^e,  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon,  Gar^ao, 
Camoensand  Dias,  Petrarch  and  Ta.sso,  Count  Snoilsky,  Uhland, 
Von  Boddien  and  Heyse,  and  Hooft. 

The  Baptism  of  ■  the  Viking.  By  J.  F.  Tattersall.  12mo, 
pp.  151.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.     2s.  fid. 

The  Ballads  of  a  Jester.     By  J.  R.  Williamson.     Svo,  pp. 
1.50.     Loudon:  John  Heywood. 
A  volume  of  ballads,  mainly  pathetic  and  serious,  in  spite  of 
the  title,  the  majority  of  which  are  well  worth  reading. 


FICTION. 

Ivan  the  Fool ;  or.  The   Old   Devil   and  the  Three  Small 

Devils.     Also,  A  Lost  Opportunity,  and  "  Polikushka." 

By  Count  Leo  Tolstoi.     Translated  from  the  Russian 

by    Count  Norriakow.     Ifimo,  pp.   172.     New   York: 

Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.     SI. 

An  accurate  and  spirited  translation  directly  from  the  ori- 
ginal Russian  of  three  of  Tolstoi's  best  peasant  stories.  The 
translator,  Coimt  Norriakow,  and  the  illustrator,  Mr.  Gribay- 
^doff,  are  both  residents  of  New  Y'ork. 

The  Witch  of  Prague.  A  Fantastic  Tale.  By  F.  Marion 
Crawford.  12mo,  pp.  438.  New  York:  Macmillan 
&  Co.     $1. 

A  Merciful  Divorce:  A  Story  of  Society,  its  Sports,  Func- 
tions, and  Failings.  By  F.W.  Maude.  I'imo,  pp.283. 
New  York:  D.Appleton  &  Co.     $1. 

Miss  Maxwell's  Affections:  A  Novel.  ByR.Pryce.  12mo, 
pp.  295.     Harper  &  Brothers.     50  cents. 

Recalled  to  Life.  By  Grant  Allen.  '■  Leisure  Hour"  series. 
Kimo,  pp.  '233.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    §1. 

In  Old  Quinnebasset.  By  R.S.Clarke.  12mo,  pp.  353. 
Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.     $1.50. 

Stephen  EUicott's  Daughter:  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Nedell.  12mo,  pp.  496.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.     $1. 

Within  Sound  of  the  Weir.  By  Thomas  St.  E.  Hake. 
12mo,  pp.  282,     New  York:  Cassell  &  Co.     75  cents. 

Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral.  By  John  Oliver  Hobbs. 
No.  8  of  the  "Unknown  Library."  12mo,  pp.  179. 
New  York :     Cassell  &  Co.    .50  cents. 

An  Historical  Mystery.  By  Honor^  de  Balzac.  Trans- 
lated by  Katherine  Prescott  Wormeley.  12mo,  pp. 
341.     Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.     $1.50. 

There  is  no  Death.  By  Mrs.  Francis  Lean.  18mo,  pp.  365. 
New  York:  United  States  Book  Co.     $1. 

The  Year  of  Miracle.  Bj'  Fergus  Hume.  Paper  covers, 
pp.  148.  London:  Routledge.  Is. 
A  sensational  story  dealing  with  the  year  1990,  when  a  terri- 
ble plague  devastates  Great  Britain,  de.stroying  the  vicious 
and  the  criminal,  and  reducing  the  population  to  a  tithe  of  ixs 
former  proportions. 

Max  Hereford's  Dream.     Bj-  Edna  Lyall.     Small  square, 

pp.  40.     London:   Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.     (Jd. 

A  touching  little  allegory,  showing  the  power  of  prayer  for 
the  dead. 

A  Merciful  Divorce.  By  F.  W.  Maude.  Svo,  pp.  280. 
London:  Trichsler.  2s.  fid. 
This,  the  first  work  of  a  new  author,  is  a  story  of  modern  so- 
ciety, not  toosensiUional,  but  sufflciently  interesting  to  hold  the 
attention  of  tl\e  reader  from  start  to  finish.  It,  is,  in  fact,  rather 
better  than  the  majority  of  books  of  its  class. 
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John  Webb's  End.     Bj-  Francis  Adams.     Pp.  290.     Lon- 
don: Eden,  Remington  &  Co.     2s. 

A  powerful  novel,  somewhat  spoilt  by  roughness  of  workman- 
-ship,  from  the  hand  of  a  writer  whose  essays  on  Australia  in 
the  Fortnightly  Revicir  liave  attraeteil  much  attention.  John 
Webb  is  the  son  of  an  English  convict,  transported  from  Eng- 
land for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  not  guilty,  who  on  the  expi- 
ration of  his  sentence  turns  "squatter"  with  some  success.  His 
son,  however,  like  the  father,  becomes  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances. His  "run"  proves  a  failure,  and  finding  his  sweet- 
heart has  been  betrayed  by  liis  rival,  he  turns  his  hand  against 
that  society  from  which  he,  as  an  innocent  man,  lias  received 
so  nmch  injury.  The  story  of  his  death  is  powerifully  told,  but 
in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work  the  author's  style  is  pain- 
fully amateurish. 

Sagmia:  A  Story  of  Native  Christian  Life.     By  an  Indian 

Lady.     Pp.  ^0.     Madras:    G.  AY.  Taylor.     1  rupee,  8 

annas. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  flrf5t  work  of  fiction  ever  written  by  a 
Hindu  lady  in  the  English  language.  The  authoress  writes 
.anonymously,  but  she  is  the  wife  of  a  well-known  native  Chris- 
tian in  Madras,  and  the  book  itself  is  really  an  autobiographi- 
cal sketch.  All  who  are  interested  in  the  Zenana  Missions  in 
India  will  do  well  to  read  the  story,  which  is  a  faithful  por- 
traiture from  inside  of  Indian  life  and  customs. 

The    Redemption  of  Edward  Strahan.      By  Rev.  W.  J. 

Dawson.     Pp.  266.     London:    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

3s.  6d. 

Mr. Dawson,  the  author  of  a  gracefully  written  book  on  "The 
3Iakers  of  Modern  English,"  now  appears  for  the  first  time  as  a 
writer  of  fiction.  "The  Redemption  of  Edward  Strahan"  is  a 
social  story,  which  in  some  respects  reminds  us  of  both  Kings- 
ley's  "Alton  Locke"  and  Edna  Lyall's  "Donovan."  Strahan, the 
hero  of  the  story,  a  keenly  impressionable  young  fellow,  capa- 
ble of  being  either  a  very  good  man  or  a  very  bad  man,  revolts 
against  the  sordid,  miserable  thing  which  passes  for  religion 
in  the  small  country  tovrn  in  whicli  he  spends  his  early  life; 
then  drifts  to  the  great  metropolis,  and  in  the  struggle  for  life 
in  London  passes  through  various  stages  of  unrest  and  social- 
ism, finally  emerging  into  a  new  life.  His  redemption  is, 
however,  a  redemption  of  love,  and  the  woman  in  the  case  is 
one  of  those  pure,  ardent,  and  uncorrupted  women  who,  as  the 
author  says,  though  found  in  the  humblest  walks  in  life,  are 
the  St.  Theresas  of  their  time.  There  are  many  powerful  and 
poetic  passages  in  the  story. 

A  Detective's    Triumph.     By  Dick  Donovan.     Pp.    304. 

London:  Chatto  &  Windus.     2s. 

A  series  of  short  stories,  all  exciting,  sensational,  and  well 
written. 

Raffan's  Folk.     By  Mary  E.  Gellie.     8vo,  pp.  808.      Lon- 
don: A.D.Inness. 

The  Double  Event.     By  Nat  Gould.     Pp.  318.     London : 

Rout  ledge.     2s. 

No  less  than  three  important  hor?e-races  are  descrited  in  this 
exciting  narrative,  which  is  quite  one  of  the  best  tales  of  the 
turf  we  have  read,  not  even  excepting  the  works  of  Major 
Hawley  Smart.  The  materials  of  which  the  story  is  built  are 
old,  and  the  workmanship  is  somewhat  crude,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  interesting  on  that  account. 

Scarlet  Fortune.      By  Henry  Herman.     Pp.    192.     Lon- 
don: Trichsler.     2s. 

Freeland:  A  Social  Anticipation.     By  Dr.  Theodor  Hertz- 

ka.     8vo,  pp.  443.      London :    Chatto  &  Windus.     6s. 

A  translation,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ransom,  of  a  novel  which,  since 
its  first  appearance  in  Germany  last  year,  has  attracted  an 
enormous  amount  of  attention.  Dr.  Hertzka  is  a  Viennese  econ- 
jomist  of  some  standing,  who  in  this  work  attempts  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  future,  building  up,  in  the  form  of  a  ro- 
mance, his  ideal  state,  which  he  locates  in  the  neigliborhood 
of  Mt.  Kenia,  Central  East  Africa.  Already  believers  in  the 
doctor's  scheme  have  been  found  in  plenty  who  are  anxious  to 

f)ut  it  to  the  test  of  practice,  and  according  to  the  preface  a 
arge  tract  of  land  has  been  acquired  for  that  purpose  in 
East  Africa.  The  translator  anticipates  that  this  edition  will 
bring  a  large  number  of  English  believers  into  the  ranks  of  the 
intending  colonists.     We  shall  see. 

Violin  and  Vendetta.     By  T.  J.S.     Paper  covers,  pp.  144. 

London:  J. W. Arrowsmith.     Is. 

A  very  pleasing  but  somewhat  sensational  storv,dealing  with 
the  violin-making  industry  in  Venice  during  the  seventeenth 
century. 


JUVENILE. 

Strange  Adventures  of  Some  Verj*  Old  Friends.  By  Dor- 
othy S.  Sinclair.  8vo,  pp.  274.  London:  Biggs  & 
Co.     2s.  (id. 

A  volume  of  unusually  pretty  fairy  tales  written  around  the 
lots  of  the  old  nursery  rhymes,  such  as  "Humpty  Dumpty"  and 
"Little  Bo-Peep."  Mr.  W.M.  Bowles"  illustrations,  too.  are  much 
above  the  average, making  the  book  a  very  appropriate  present 
for  young  children. 

The  Brown  Owl.     By  Ford  H.  Madox  Hueffer.     8vo,  pp. 

165.     London:  T.Fisher  Uuwin.     2s.  6d. 

A  very  pretty  and  even  original  fairy  tale,  forming  the  first 
volume  of  a  new  series,  "The  Children's  Library."  The  "get 
up"  and  general  appearance  is  very  dainty  and  unique,  and  the 
volume  gains  additional  interest  from  two  illustrations  by  the 
author's  grandfather,  Mr.  Ford  Jladox  Brown. 


RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

What  Is  Reality?     An  Inquiry  as  to  the  Reasonableness  of 

Nattxral   Religion,  and  the  Naturalness  of  Revealed 

Religion.      By  Francis    Howe  Johnson.      12mo,   pp. 

537.     Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

This  new  work  attempts,  in  the  light  of  modern  thought, 
and  in  age  of  scientific  analysis,  to  restate  the  arguments  rec- 
onciling nature  and  revealed  religion.  It  is  bright,  scholarly, 
and  forcible. 

The  Being  of  God  as  Unity  and  Trinity.  By  P.  H.  Steen- 
stra,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  574.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.     $1.25. 

A  series  of  lectures  to  theological  students  in  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Field  and  the    Fruit:  A    Memorial    of  Twenty-five 

Years'  Ministry  with  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 

Minneapolis.      8vo,   pp.    364.      Boston:    Universalist 

Pub.  House.     $1.50. 

Rev..I.H.  Tuttle,  D.D.,  began  his  ministry  in  Minneapolis  in 
1866.  The  book  contains  a  letter  to  the  congregation,  a  short, 
historical  sketch  of  Universalism  in  3Iinneapolis  and  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  and  twelve  selected  sermons  from  the 
many  preached  in  its  puljiit. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 

By  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.  D. ,  of  Oxford.     8vo,  pp.  551. 

New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $2.50. 

Dr. Driver's  volume,  the  first  of  the  ''International  Theologi- 
cal Library,"  gives  a  critical  account  of  the  contents  and  struct- 
ure of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  considered  as  Hebrew 
literature,  presupposing  their  inspiration,  but  seeking  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  import  and  scope  of  the  several  writings. 

Sermons.  By  Frederick  H.  Hedge.  12mo,  pp.  346.  Bos- 
ton: Roberts  Brothers.     $1..50. 

A  View  of  Christianity.  By  H.  Martyn  Herrick,  A.  M. 
Paper  covers,  12mo,  pp.  24.  Minneapolis:  Congrega- 
tional Publishing  Co. 

A  Year  of    Bible  Work :  Eighty -seventh  Report  of  the 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     1889.     8vo,  pp. 

.504.     London:  Bible  House. 

"The  story  of  the  Society's  latest  year  ir.  like  that  of  so 
many  previous  periods— one  of  advance.  Grachial  in  some 
directions,  rapid  in  others,  the  progress  is  general,  and,  it  is 
believed,  equally  sure.  .  .  .  The  issues  have  continued  to  widen 
their  volume,  and  during  the  year  1890-91  almost  four  millions 
of  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  part  or  in  whole,  have  been  put 
into  circulation." 

"Faithful Unto  Death."  By  EHza M.  Champness.  Roche- 
dale:  Joyful  News  Depot.  Is. 
The  Rev.  Thos.  Champness  is  a  Wesleyan  minister  who,  being 
freed  by  his  conference  from  ordinary  circuit  work,  devotes 
his  life  and  his  money  to  the  training  of  young  men  for  evan- 
gelistic work  in  rural  England,  and  for  mission  work  in  the 
East.  He  supports  the  work  to  a  large  extent  by  the  profits 
made  on  his  own  publications  issued  at  the  Joyful  News  Depot. 
The  young  missionaries  whom  he  sends  out  to  China,  India, 
and  Africa  can  only  be  inspired  by  zeal  for  the  cause,  for  £50 
a  year  is  all  they  get  and  all  they  need.  The  little  brochure 
here  mentioned  is  a  simple  and  touching  memorial  of  two  mis- 
sionaries, Mr.  Argent  and  Mr.Tollerton,  who  have  fallen  in  the 
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field-  the  first  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause,  for  Mr.  Argent  was 
stoii.'d  to  death  by  an  infuriated  mob  in  the  recent  riots  at 
Wu-Suel),  China. 

Darkest  Britain's  Epiphany.  By  Rev.  Robert  Douglas, 
M.  A.     8vo,  pp.  346.     London:  Nisbet.     5s. 

Who  Was  Jehovah?  By  John  Page  Hopps.  8vo,  pp.  24. 
London:  Williams  &  Norgate.     Is. 

Handbook  of  Christian  Evidences.  By  Prof.  Alexander 
Stewart.  ISnio,  pp.  94.  London:  A.  &C. Black.  Is. 
Prepared  for  the  use  of  Bible  Classes. 

SCIENCE  AND  MEDICINE. 

Is  Man  Too  Prolific?     The  So-called  Malthusian  Idea.     By 

H.  S.  Pomeroy,  A.    M.,  M.  D.     12mo,  pp.  54.     New 

York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls.     35  cents. 

Dr.  Pomeroy's  essay  is  a  vigorous  and  timely  plea  for  social 

morality  and  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  that  tnere  is  no  real 

danger  "in  civilized  countries  at  the  present  day  of  an  increase 

of  population  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  increase  of  the  means 

of  subsistence. 

Stammering:  Its  Nature  and  Treatment.  By  Emil 
Behnke.  Paper  covers,  pp.  58.  London:  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.     (id. 

My  Water   Cure.     By   Sebastien   Kneipp.     Svo,  pp.  272. 

London:    William  Blackwood.     5s. 

Reference  to  the  extraordinary  cures  of  Pfarrer  Kneipp,  the 
parish  priest  of  Worisliofen,  in  Bavaria,  has  already  been  made 
in  these  columns.  The  volume  before  us  is  a  translation,  illus- 
trated by  niunei'ous  drawings,  of  the  work  in  which  Pfarrer 
Kneipp  exnlains  his  system  of  water-curing,  by  which  it- is 
alleged  he  has  cured  some  thousands  of  patients.  Full  instruc- 
tions are  given  for  use  in  the  cure  of  nearly  every  known  dis- 
ease, and  all  the  different  operations  connected  with  the  system 
are  thoroughly  explained. 

Domestic  Economy:     Comprising  the  Laws  of  Health  in 

their  Application  to  Home  Life  and  Work.    Bj'  Arthur 

Newsholme,  M.D.,  and  Eleanor  Scott.      Svo,  pp.  42. 

London :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.     8s.  6d. 

In  three  parts  :  (1)  Personal  and  Domestic  Hygiene  ;  (2) 
Domestic  Management;  and  (.3)  Home  Nursing.  The  first  part 
gives  information  concerning  the  composition  of  the  human 
body,  digestion,  foods,  beverages,  etc.  ;  the  second  concerning 
servants,  washing,  care  of  clothing,  etc.,  and  the  third  con- 
cerning the  care  of  infants  and  children,  the  management  of 
the  sick-room  and  the  like. 


LAW,  POLITICS,  AND  SOCIETY. 

The  Constitutional  Development  of  Japan.     1853-1881.    By 

Toyokichi  lyeuaga,  Ph.D.     Ninth  Series,  No.  IX.  of 

the  Johns  Hopkins  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political 

Science.     Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.     50 

cents. 

Dr.  lyenaga  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  promising  of  the 
young  .Japanese  political  scientists  who  have  been  recently 
educate<l  m  this  country.  His  study  of  the  constitutional  de- 
velopment of  his  own  country  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  current  progress  of  that  wonderful  kingdom. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  Charles  Gide.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  P.  Jacobsen ;  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  J.  Bonar.     12mo,   pp.    ."(JM.      Boston:  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co. 
Professor  Gide  is  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montpelier,  France,  and  his  book  is  much  used  as  a 
school  text-book  in  Paris  and  elsewhere. 


EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

An  Introduction  to  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 
By   Dascom    Greene.     12mo,  pp.  1.58.     Boston:    Ginn 

&  Co.   $].(;o. 

An  atU'mpt  to  sii])ply  tlie  want  of  a  text-book  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  students  who  wish  to  begin  tlie  study  of  spherical  and 
practical  astronomy,  and  who  are  prei)ared  to  do  so  by  a  suffi- 
cient a('<iuaintance  with  the  several  branches  of  mathematics, 
and  with  the  general  principles  of  astronomy. 


A  Study  of  Greek    Philosophy.     By   Ella    M.  MitchelL 

With  an   Introduction  by  William   R.Alger.     12mo, 

pp.  282.     Chicago:  S.C.Griggs  &  Co. 

This  little  work  is  an  interesting  and  a  valuable  product  of 
that  remarkably  thorough  study  of  literature,  philosophy,  and 
history  which  one  finds  among  certain  earnest  women  in  the 
Western  cities.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Kant  Club  of  Denver,  and 
its  original  insi)iration  was  found  in  the  Woman's  Club  in 
St.  Louis.  It  is  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  course 
of  Greek  philosophic  thougnt 

Those  Other  Animals.     By   G.  A.  Henty.     Svo,  pp.  217, 

London:  Henry  &  Co.     3s.  6d. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  illustrated  series  of  the  Whitef  riars 
Library  (which  is  now  advanced  in  price). containing  a  number 
of  amusing  natural  history  papers  reprinted  from  the  Evening 
Staiidaixl. 

Acting  and  the  Ait  of  Speech  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 
By  J.  Raymond  Solly.  12mo,  pp.  70.  London :  El- 
liot Stock.     Is.  6d. 

Gives  numerous  hints  on  reading,  reciting,  acting,  and  the 
cure  of  stammering;  together  with  "the  views  of  leadings 
authorities  amongst  oin-  neighbors  across  the  Channel." 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 
A  Dictionary  of  Thoughts:  Being  a  Cyclopedia  of  Laconic 
Quotations  from  the  Best  Authors,  both  Ancient 
and  Modern,  Alphabetically  Arranged  by  Subjects, 
Edited  by  Tryon  Edwards,  D.  D.  Svo,  pp.  657.  New 
York:  Cassell  Pub.  Co.     S5. 

Universal  Language.  By  Agnus.  London:  Neal's  Li- 
brary, 48  Edgeware  Road.     Is.  6d. 

A  handy  little  volume  containing  a  new  scheme  for  interna- 
tional correspondence.  Each  word  and  its  foreign  equivalents 
are  signified  oy  a  single  number,  the  original  meaning  of  which, 
providing  that  each  correspondent  possesses  the  key.  is  imme- 
diately obtainable.  In  business  houses  the  work  will  be  found 
invaluable  on  account  of  its  simplicity. 

A  Manual  of  Bibliography.     By  Walter  Thomas  Rogers. 

Illustrated,  8vo,  pp.  214.  London  :  H.  Grevel  &  Co.  .5s. 

Described  in  a  sub-title  as  "an  introduction  to  the  knowledge 
of  books,  library  management  and  the  art  of  cataloguing:  with 
a  list  of  bibliographical  works  of  reference,  a  Latin-English 
and  English-Latin  topographical  index  of  ancient  printing  cen- 
tres, and  a  glossary."  The  second  and  revised  edition  of  an 
interesting  and  useful  work. 


TRAVEL,  GEOGRAPHY,  GUIDES,  ETC. 

Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Riviera.     Svo,  pp.  246.     London: 

Ward,  Lock  &  Bowdeu.     2s.  (id. 

Intending  visitors  to  the  8outh  of  France  cannot  do  better 
than  to  take  this  excellent  guide  with  them.  Every  place  of 
importance  is  described  fully,  and  the  volume  is  rendered  ad- 
ditionally useful  by  the  many  maps  and  illustrations. 
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The  Fine  Arts.     By  Prof. G.Baldwin  Brown.     12mo,  pp. 

331.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     SI. 

The  second  of  the  "University  Extension  JIanuals,"  covering 
the  whole  field  of  the  fine  arts  of  painting,  sculptiu'e,  and  archi- 
tecture, their  philosophy,  finiction,  and  historic  accomplish- 
ment. 

Randolph  Caldecott's  Picture -Book.  Small  square.  Lon- 
don :  Routledge.  .5s. 
It  is  a  happy  idea  of  the  publishers  to  reduce  the  size  of  Mr. 
Caldecott's  illustrations  so  as  to  allow  of  the  reprinting  of  a- 
number  of  his  pictured  rhymes  in  a  single  vohniie  and  at  a  low 
price.  The  apjx'arance  of  the  little  book  is  charming,  and  pa- 
per and  print  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  Humours  of  Cynieus.  Large  4to.  London :  Ander- 
son, 50  Di-urj'  Lane.  25s. 
The  wit  of  om-  modern  comic  artists  generall.v  exists  only  in 
the  lines  at  the  bottom  of  their  sketch,  but  here  we  have  a  cari- 
caturist who  needs  no  exi)lanation.  Every  sketch  in  this  vol- 
ume tells  its  own  tale,  without  ev(>n  the  "neeil  of  the  author's 
smart  verses.  The  work  ri'minds  us  of  the  methods  of  no  liv- 
ing caricaturist.  To  find  anytliing  so  forcible  or  expressive  we 
nui.st  go  back  to  Hood,  Rowlandson.  or  (lilray.  Each  sketch 
is  colored  by  hand,  which  explains  the  high  price  asked  for  the 
volinne. 
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American  and  British  Railway  Stocks.     G.Barrick  Baker. 
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The  Woman  Problem.     Elizabeth  P.Gould. 

Three  Centuries  of  European  Learning  in  Japan. 

Primary  Education  in  New  Zealand.  —II.     Arthur  Inkersley. 

Political  Economy  in  Schools.     Prof.  W.E.Burchill. 

Teaching,  Training,  Instmcting,  and  Educating.    Z.Richards. 
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Medieval  Biiffland  as  Seen  in  her  Ballads.     Laura  S.  Hines. 
Jlanual  Training  for  the  Schools  of  Boston.     S.  B.Capen. 

Educational  Review. 
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The  Sheriff  and  His  Partner.     Frank  Harris. 

The  Birds  of  London.     Benjamin  Kidd. 
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A  Strange  Elopement.     New  Series.     W.Clark  Russell. 

Expositor. 
The  Fourfold  Revelation  of  God.     Prof.  H.  M,  Gwatkin. 
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On  the  Continent  on  Foot.     A.N.Cooper. 
The  Homes  of  Tennyson.     Wm.J.Lacey. 
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Not  a  New  Light,  but  a  True  Light. 

The  Missionary  Herald. 

Sketch  of  Marsovan  Station.     Rev.  G.  F.  Herrick. 

The  Disturbances  in  China. 

Russia  and  Gospel  Work  in  the  Caucasus. 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World. 

The  Coming  Age  of  Missions.     A.T.Pierson. 
The  Faith  Element  in  Missions.     A.J.Gordon 
Missions  the  True  Prayer  League.     Rev.  C.  T.  Edwards. 
Mohammed  and  Mohammedism.     Rev.  Henry  Rice. 
The  Armenian  Protestant  Orphanage  of  Broossa. 
Lapses  in  Mission  Lands. 
Notes  on  the  American  Board. 

The  Monist. 
The  Present  Position  of  Logical  Theory.     John  Dewy. 
Will  and  Reason.     B.  Bosanquet. 

Ethnological  Jurisprudence.     Justice  Albert  H.  Post. 
American  Politics.     Thomas  B.  Preston. 

Artificial  Selection  and  the  Marriage  Problem.     H.M.Stanley. 
Thought  and  Language.     George  J.  Romanes. 
The  (Jontinuity  of  Evolution.     The  Editor. 

Monthly  Packet. 
S.T.Coleridge  on  Mysticism. 
Dante  and  Beatrice.    Rose  E.  Selfe. 

Cameos  from  English  History.    The  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
Finger-posts  in  Faery  Land.— IV.     Christabel  R.  Coleridge. 

Murray's  Magazine. 

Some  Neglected  Possibilities  of  Rural  Life.    G.  Eyre-Todd. 

The  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet.     Graham  Sandberg. 

Two   Brothers  and  Their  Friends:  The  De  Goncourts.     M.A. 

Belloc. 
Fees,    Work,  and  Wages  in  Girls' High  Schools.    H.W.  Pollard. 
Glimpses  of  Byron.     Rev.  Henry  Hayman. 

National  Review. 

Scotland  and  Her  Home  Rulers.  A.  N.  Cumming. 

"Drink":  Ethical  Considerations,  and  Physiological.  J.Morti- 
mer Granville. 

Austria:  Its  Society,  Politics,  and  Religion.  Baroness  S.I.  de 
Zuylen  de  Nyevelt. 

The  Mahatma  Period.    W.  Earl  Hodgson. 

French  School  Girls.     Madame  A.Strobel. 

A  Cape  Farm  in  Kent.     Hendrik  B.  Knoblauch. 

From  a  Simian  Point  of  View.     H.  Knight  Horsfleld. 

The  Pessimists  and  Womankind.     Charles  Edwards. 

Parish  Councils.     P.H.Ditchfield. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 
The  Church  Congress.    Rev.  D.  M.  Fuller. 
Are  High  Churchmen  Disloyal?    H.Ormonde. 
Germs  and  Disease.     A.  A.  Lynch. 

The  Birthplace  of  ^England's  Earliest  Bard.  Rev.  J.  W. 
Southern. 


New  Englander  and  Yale  Review. 
The  So-Called  "Labor  Problem."    Albert  .Mathews. 
An  Untouched  Field  for  Missionary  Labor.     L.  Satterthwait 
Critical  Periods  in  the  Life  of  the  Young.     A.  S.  Chesebrough 
Genung's  Job;  or,  "  The  Epic  of  the  Inner  Life."    D.H. Cham- 
berlain. 
Enthusiasm  for  the  Ministry.     G.A.Gordon. 
Arnold's  "Light  of  the  World,"    T. R.  Bacon. 
Prayer  is  a  Universe  of  Law.     E.  S.  Parsons. 

The  New  England  Magazine 
The  Public  Libraries  of  Massachusetts.     Henry  S.  Nourse 
Newburyport.     Ethel  Parton. 

James  Russell  Lowell.     E.  E.  Hale  and  Sarah  K.  Rolton. 
Mont  St.  Michel.     A.  M.  Mosher. 
General   Butler's  Boyhood.     B.F.Butler. 
Lowell's  "Pioneer."    Edwin  D.Mead. 
The  Woman's  Movement  in  the  South.     A.  D.  Mayo. 
A  Glimpse  of  the  Siege  of  Louisburg.     S.  Frances  Harrison. 

The  New  Review. 

Is  Turkey  Friendly  to  England?    "Impartial." 

Excursion  (Futile  Enough)  to  Paris :  Autumn,  f851.— I.  Thomas 
Carlyle. 

The  Buddhist  Gospel.     W.  S.  Lilly. 

French  County  Councils  a  Century  Ago.  Lady  Margaret 
Domvile. 

Some  Lessons  of  the  Census.     G.  B.  Longstaff,  I\I.  B. ,  F.  R.  C.  P. 

The  Magyar  Literature  of  the  Last  Fifty  Years.  Professor 
Vambery. 

Village  Life  in  Persia.  J.  Theodore  Bent. 

Training:  Its  Bearing  on  Health.— No. 2.  By  Sir  Morell  Mac- 
kenzie. 

A  Year  of  My  Life.    John  Law. 

Nineteenth  Century. 
Federating  the  Empire:  A  Colonial  Plan.  Sir  Charles  Tupper. 
The  Question  of  Disestablishment.      Professor  Goldwin  Smith. 
The  Private  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More.     Miss  Agnes  Lambert. 
Welsh  Fairies.     Professor  Rhys. 
The  Wisdom  of  Gombo.     Edward  Wakefield. 
Immigration  Troubles  of    the  United  States.     W.  H.Wilkius. 
The  Wild  Women  as  Social  Insurgents.     Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 
The  Naval  Policy  of  France.     G.  Shaw  Lefevre. 
The  Military  Forces  of  the  Crown.     Gen.  Sir  John  Adye. 
Stray  Thoughts  of  an  Indian  Girl.     Miss  (Cornelia  Sorabji. 
A  Bardic  Chronicle.     Hon.  Emily  Lawless. 
Ancient  Beliefs  in  a  Future  State.    W. E.Gladstone. 

The  North  American  Review. 
Can  We  Make  it  Rain?    R.G.Dyrenforth  and  Prof.  S.Newcomb. 
Chili  and  her  Civil  War.     Capt.  Jos6  M.  Santa  Cruz. 
Speculation  in  Wheat.     B.  P.  Hutchinson. 
New  Life  in  China.     Hon.  John  Russell  Young. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Yacht.     Lewis  Herreshoff. 
Drunkenness  is  Curable.     John  F.  Mines. 
Haiti  and  the  United  States.— II.     Hon. Frederick  Douglass. 
James  Russell  Lowell.      Richard  H.Stoddard. 
"Reciprocity"  in  Canada.     W.  H .  Hurlbert. 
Straws.     Col.  Henry  Watterson. 
"The  Economic  Man."    E.  L. Godkin. 

Our  Day. 

May  the  United  States  Intercede  for  the   Jews.    W.  E.  Black- 
stone. 
Crimes  Against  Working  Girls.     Rev.  L.  A.  Banks. 
Sunday  Closing  of  the  World's  Fair.     Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts. 
Modern  Science  and  the  Resurrection.    Joseph  (jook. 

Outing. 

Deer  Stalking  in  the  Indian  Territory.     F.J.  Hagan. 
Yacht  Clubs  of  the  East.     (Concluded.)      A.J.Kenealy. 
The  Mississippi  National  Guard.     Lifut.  R.  K.  Evans. 
The  Rose  Tree  Hunt  Club.     Alfred  Stoddard. 
The  Running  Broad  Jump.— I.     Malcolm  W.  Ford. 
Mackerel  and  Mackerel  Seines.     John  Z.  Rogers. 
Recent  Football  at  Harvard.     A.   Longdrop. 

The  Overland  Monthly. 
The  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  University.    Millicent  W.Shinn. 
The  Fruit-Canning  Industry.     Charles  S.  Greene. 
The  Church  and  Modern  Thought.     David  Starr  Jordan. 
The  First  Public  School  in  California.    J.C. Pelton. 
The  Olive  in  America.     S.  S.  Boynton. 
The  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Chinese  Army.    A.  T.  Sibbald. 

Quiver. 
Rough  Riding  in  China. 
"Quite  a  Character."    Rev.  W.  M.Statham. 
The  Cross  in  the  Commercial  City.      Rev.W. M.Johnston. 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine. — September. 

Britannic  Confederation— IV.     Tariffs  and  International  Com- 
merce.    Prof.  Nicholson. 
The  Geography  of  Southwest  Africa.     Dr.  H.Schlichter. 
Census  of  the  "United  Kingdom.  1891. 
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Scribner's  Magazine, 
The  Corso  of  Rome.     W.  W.  Story. 
Huntinpr  American  Big  Game.     Arrliibald  Rogers. 
Tlie  Actions  of  Wounded  Animals.     J.N.  Hall. 
The  Biography  of  the  Ojfster.     Kdward  L.Wilson. 
Carlyle's  Politics.    Edwin  C.  Martin. 

Strand  Magazine.— September. 

Madame  Albani.   Interview.     Harry  How. 

Young  Tommy  Atkins.     Frank  Feller. 

Portraits  of  Professor  Owen,  Mrs.  Kendal,  W.H.Kendal,  Duke 

of  ConnauKht,  Dr.  Robson  Roose,  Michael  Maybrick  (Stephen 

Adams).  Henry  Kussel. 
The  Foundling  Hospital. 
Wild  .\nimal  Trainmg. 
The  Last  Touches.     Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 
Some  Curious  Inventions.    J.  H.  Roberts. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Thomas  Valpy  French,  D.  D.     With  Portrait. 

Jews  in  London.     Mrs.  Brewer. 

Heroes  of  the  Goodwin  Sands.     Rev.T.S.Treanor. 

Westminster  Abbey.    Tlie  Restored  North  Front.    Miss  Bradley. 

Sir  Edw.  Baines.     With  Portrait.     Rev.E.  R.Conder. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

The  People  and  tlie  People's  Palace.     Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland. 

Henrv  Martyn.     Rev.  Dr.  Butler. 

The  6reat  Salt  Lake  City.     Wm. C.Preston. 

Temple  Bar. 
William  Cobbett. 
The  Cult  of  Cant. 

Some  Particulars  Concerning  the  Rev.  W^m.  Cole. 
"The  Compleat  Angler." 

Timehri— June. 

The  RattPesnake— The  Growth  of  the  Rattle.    J.  J.  Quelch. 

The  Struggle  for  Life  in  the  Forest.     James  Rodway. 

The  Berbice  Industrial  Exhibition,  1891.     E.D.  Rowland. 

The  Coins  of  British  Guiana.     E.  A.  V.  Abraham. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Early  History  of  Barbadoes.    N.  D.  Davis. 

The  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Some  Common  Guiana  Birds.     H.  L. 

Price. 
The  Minor  Industries  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago.     Dr.  Chittenden. 
Commissioners  on  Tour.     Hon.  J.  W.  Carrington. 
The  Historical  Geography  of  the  West  Indies.     N.  D.Davis. 
Bartica :  A  Reminiscence.      Henry  Kirke. 


The  Treasury. 
Faith :  Its  Universality  and  Importance. 


E.G.Robinson. 


The  Sources  of  American  National  Life.    Louis  A.Banks. 
The  One  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic  Church.     Prof.  J.  Heron. 
Rev.  Charles  G.Finney.     Rev.T.L.Cuyler. 
The  Science  of  Preaching.— II.    Archdeacon  F.W.  Farrar. 

The  United  Service. 

Fighting  in  the  Sierras.     Col.  A.G.  Brackett. 

History  of  the  Frigate  "Constitution."  (Continued.) 

A  War  Correspondent's  Reminiscences.     Archibald  Forbes. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Field-Marshal  Von  Moltke.— II.  General  Viscount  Wolseley. 

Naval  Prize  in  War.— VI.     Capt. Charles  Johnstone,  R.N. 

The  Military  Strength  of   Austria.    W'ith   Map.     Major  A.  M. 

Murray. 
A  Prussian  Gunner's  Adventure  in  1815.      Capt.  C.  E.  May. 
Military   Criticism  and   Modern  Tactics. — II.     The  author  of 

"Tlie  Campaign  of  Fredericksburg." 
The  Effect  of  Smokeless  Powder  in  the  Wars  of  the  Future. 

Col.W.  W.Knollys. 
The  Recruiting  Question.— VII.     Capt.  T.  S.  A.  Herford. 
The  Post-Office  Scandal.     The  Editor. 

The  University  Magazine. 

Post-Graduate  Instruction  in  Law.     Austin  Abbott. 
Supply  and  Demand  of  Professional  Students  in  Prussia. 
Learning  Languages.     Thomas  Hill. 

Reminiscences  of  Harvard  Life,  18.30-18.'i3.     A.  A.  Livermore. 
Relation  of  Physical  Training  to  Education  in  General. 
Early  Greek  Education.    E.  D.  W.  Gray. 

Westminster  Review. 

The  Ordeal  of  Trade  Unioni.sm. 

History  and  Radicalism.     .J.  W.  Crombie. 

Free  Education  in  the  United  States.     Harriet  S.  Blatch. 

Charles  Bradlaugh.     C.  E.  Plumptre. 

Ernest  Renan. 

Gothic  Architecture.     Barr  Ferree. 

The  New  Empire.     G.M.Grant. 

■Work. 

Engine  and  Boiler  Management. 

The  Safety  Bicycle :  Its  Practical  Construction. 

Artistic  Lithography. 

Young  Man. 

Montaigne.       W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 

Bible  Reading  for  Business  Men.     Dr.  Parker. 

James  Russell  Lowell.     W.J.Dawson. 

C. H. Spurgeon.    With  Portrait.     W.J.Dawson. 


THE  GERMAN  MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt  (Catholic).— Einsiedeln.     Heft  1. 

Anarchism  and  the  Anarchists. 

Reminiscences  of  Travel  in  the  Times  of  Syrian  Persecutions 

of  the  Christians.     I.D.Mertens. 
Poisonous  Food.s.     T.  Seelman. 
Berne. 
The  Electric  Exhibition  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Aus  Allen  Welttheilen  (Geographical).— Leipzig.     Sept. 

Life  in  the  Solomon  Isles.     Dr.  C.Marini. 

Bosnian  Reminisc'ences  of  Travel.     (Continued.)     G.Pauli. 

Life  m  Japan.     (Continued.)    Clara  Nascentes-Ziese. 

The  Mfxlern  Greeks      (}.  von  Bellheim. 

Stanley  Researches  in  Central  Africa.— I.     H.Becker. 

Daheim.— Leipzig.       August  29. 

Pi'of.von  H  Imholtz.     With  Portrait.     Hanns  von  Zobeltitz. 
The  ocheffel  Monimient  at  Heidelberg. 
Workmen's  Dwellings. 

September  12. 
Teresa  Carreno,  Pianist.     With  portrait. 
Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony. 
Theodor  Korner.     R.  Kiiuig. 

September  19. 
Rowing. 

Septemlier  26. 

Monument  to  Wilhelm   Miiller,  Lyric  Poet  at  Dessau.    With 
Portraits.      R.  K6nig. 

DeutQchcr  Hausschatz  (Catholic).— Regensburg.     Heft    17. 

Thuringia.     .V.  J.  Clippers. 

Freilier  Karl  von  Hoiningen,  Member  of  the  Centre. 
Travel  in  the  Red  Sea.  (Continued.)    F. X.Geyer. 
Pictures  of  Corfu. 


The  Criminal  World  of  London.     Dr.  A.  Heine. 
Oskar  von  Redwitz,  Poet.    With  Portrait. 

Heft  18. 
Theodor  Korner.  With  Portrait. 
Hohentwiel.     Prof.  J.  Stuckle. 
German  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Dr.  J.  Kauf mann. 

Deutsche  Litteraturzeitung.— Berlin.     (Quarterly.)    Sept.  19. 

Records  of  the  I'ast :  Review  of  English  Translations  of  the 
Ancient  Monuments  of  Egypt  and  Western  Asia,  edited  by 
A.  H.  Sayce. 

Deutsche  Revue. — Breslau.    October. 

Count  Albrecht  von  Roon.— XXIX. 

The  Treasure-Seeker:  An  Experience  of  the  Year  1848. —L    W. 

Jansen. 
The  Franco-Russian  Alliance.    A  Former  Ambassador. 
Unpublished  Papers  of  Dr.Schliemann. 
Cornelius  and  Kaulbach  at  Diisseldorf.— III.     H.Muller. 
Babylonian  Life  in  the  Time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.     A.  H. Sayce. 
Is  There  a  Duty  of  Belief?      (Concluded. )    J.  Kaftan. 
Electric  Railwa.vs  in  America.     B.  Dessau. 
The  Causes  of  Sleep.     F.  Buttersack 
Harnack's  History  of  Dogmas. 
The  Magic   Wand:  An   Historical-Physical  Reminiscence.     F. 

Rosenberger. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.— Berlin.     October. 

Prof.  Herman  von  Helmlioltz.  Scientist.     E.Schiff. 

Winter  Travel  in  the  Hochgcbirge.     P.Giitzfeldt. 

Politics  and  Literature  uiuler  Otto  III.     K.  Lamprecht. 

Reminiscences  of  Gottfried  Keller,  Poet  and  Novelist.     A.Frey. 

The  (Jeographical  and  Ethnographical  Basis  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guage.    T.  Fischer. 

The  Durer  Window  in  the  Industrial  Museum  at  Berlin.  J. 
Lessing. 
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Frauenberui  OVoman  Question). — Weimar.     No.  S). 

Woman  in  the  19th  Century.  A  Review  of  Margaret  Fuller's 
Book.     Alice  Bousset. 

Woman  in  Literature.     (Concluded.)    Dr.  Kiihnast. 

Petition  of  the  Women  of  Lower  Austria  to  the  Austrian  Reich- 
stag. Admission  of  Women  to  the  High  Schools  and 
Women  Suffrage. 

The  German  Girl  m  the  Middle  Ages. 

Die   Gartenlaube. — Leipzig.     Heft  10. 

The  Swiss  Celebration  at  Schwyz.    (Illus.)    Dr.  Thiessing. 

Prof.  Hermann  von  Helmholtz.     With  Portrait. 

Well-Spent  Millions. 

Tragedies  and  Comedies  of  Superstition. 

The  Poetry  of  the  Electrical  Exhibition  at  Frankfort-on-the- 

Main.     E.  Peschkau. 
On  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 
The  Theodor  Konier  Centenary. 

Die  Gesellschaft. — Leipzig.     Heft  9. 

Portrait  of  Oscar  Linke.  Poet,  Dramatist,  etc. 

Midsummer  Politics.     M.G.  Cornad. 

Three  Months  an  Artisan :  Review  of  P.  Gohre's  Book.     P.  Schu- 

liring. 
The  Gypsy  Queen  (November,  1877)  and  The  Saviour  of  Souls 

(February.  ]8«n);  Two  Stories.     Oscar  Linke. 
Poems  by  A.  Von  Sommerfleld.     W.   Hercher  and  others. 
Josef  Israels,  Dutch  Genre  Painter.     J.L.  Windholz. 

Der  Gute  Kamerad  (For  boys).— Stuttgart. 

Nos.  49-.50.     Coal  Mines.     F.  Reiter. 

Nos.  51  and  52.     A  German  Settlement  in  Arkansas. 

Die   Katholische  Missionen— Freiburg  (Baden).     October. 

Malo  (Island   in  the  South  Seas)  and   Its   Inhabitants. — I.     P. 

Deniau. 
Jakob  Miiller  and  the  Goa  Mission.  (Continued.) 

Das  Kranzchen  (For  girls). — Stuttgart. 
No.5S.  Alpine  Flowers. 

Kritische    Revue  aus  Oesterreich. — Vienna.     September  1. 

Centralism.  Dualism.  Federalism.     Dr.  A.  Lekisch. 
German  as  the  State  Language  in  Austria.     Dr.  A.  Lekisch. 
The  Economic  Development  of  Hungary. 
The  Union  of  Workmen.     F.  Willf ort. 

September  15. 

Preparations  for  the  Autumn  Campaign.     J.Graf. 

The  Standard-Bearers  of  the  Old  Vienna  Democracy. 

Reply  to  the  Article  on  the  German  Language  in  Austria.     A. 

Szezypanski. 
Greek  in  Our  Gymnasiums.     A.  Smital. 
The  Talleyrand  Memoirs.— IV.     F.Willfort. 

Litterarische  Rundschau  ftir  das    Katholische    Deutschland. 
— Frieburg  (Baden).     September. 

New  Works  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Theological 

Speculation.     (Concluded.)     C.  M.Glosner. 
Bishop  Ligntfoot's  "Apostolic  Fathers."    Review. 

Magazin  fiir  Litteratur.— Berlin.     Septembers. 

A  Goethe  Find  in  the  Berlin  Imperial  Library.  K.  T.  Gaedertz. 
Kaulbfich  at  Ems.     Prof.  H.  Miiller. 
Reading  for  the  People.    Dr.  A.  Seidl. 

September  12. 

Bcrnardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  author  of  "Paul  et  Virginie,"  in  a 

New  Light.     Dr.  J.Sarrazin. 
New  Meanings  for  Old  Words.— III.     Fate.     A.  Oehlen. 
The  Real  Hamlet.  Translated  from  the  Figaro.     Henri  Becque. 
The  late  Jan  Neiiida,  Bohemian  Poet.     F.  Bauer. 

September  19. 

Moltke's  History  of  the  Franco-German  War,    G.  Egerstorff. 
Young  France :  Tourgenief  and  Ibsen  at  the  Theatre  Libre.    A. 

Keyhers. 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson.     K.  Dahl. 

September  26. 

Theodor  Krirner.     Dr.  A.  Hauffen. 
"Lohengrin"  in  Paris. 

Moderne  Rundschau.— Vienna.     September  1.5. 

Present  Day  Art.     A.  Lawenstein. 

The   Latest  Hamlet:  Adolf  Gelber's  Book.     "Problems,  Plan, 

and  Unity  of  Hamlet."    R.Fischer. 
Recent  French  Literature. 
The  Census  at  Vienna,  December  31,  1890. 
Social  Liberalism  and  the  Freiland  Movemeni^Dr.  Hertzka's 

Utopia  in  East  Africa.     R.  M.  Kafka. 


Musikalische  Rundschau. — Vienna.    September  1. 
Johaun  Strauss,  Opera  Composer. 

September  10. 
Giacomo  Meyerbeer,  with  Portrait.     Dr.  Max  Dietz. 

September  30. 
Theodor  Korner  and  Music. 

Nord  und  Siid.— Breslau.     October. 

Portrait  of  Ludwig  Fulda. 

Moliere's  "Le  Misanthrope,"  in  German  Verse. — I.     L. Fulda. 

Brigandage  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  G.  Meyer. 

Franz  Bopp,  Founder  of  Comparative  Philology.     H.Hirt. 

Zarathustra  and  the  Zendavesta.     A.Hillebrandt. 

Care.     Poem.     Otto  Ernst. 

Anna  Louisa  Karsch,  Poetess.     F.  A.  von  Winterfield. 

The  German  Laws  for  the  Protection  of  Workmen.     L.  Fuld. 

Torpedo  Boats.    G.  Weisbrodt. 

Preussische  Jahrbiicher. — Berlin.      September  2. 

The  Economic  Condition  of  Russia. 
The  Significance  of  Tramways.      O.  von  Miihlenfels. 
Munich  Art  Exhibition.     W.  von  Seidlitz. 
Max  Duncker:  Biography  by  R.  Haym  reviewed.  C.Rossler. 
Political   Correspondence  —  The    French    Squadron    at    Ports- 
mouth; The  Prices  of  Corn, etc. 

Sphinx.— Gera.     (Reu.ss.)    September. 

The  Immortal  in  Man:    The  Buddhist  View.      Dr. T.W.Rhys- 
Davids. 
Karma.    Adolf  Graf  von  Spreti. 
Fechner's  Teaching.     Dr.  J.Paul. 
Spiritualist  Experiences.     A.Butscher. 
Mesmer's  Teaching.     (Concluded.)    C. Kiesewetter. 
Onmitheism.     Dr.  R.  von  Koeber. 

Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach  (Catholic).— Freiburg  (Baden). 
Yearly.    September  14. 

The  Philosophy  of  Scientific  Socialism.— I.     H.Pesch. 
Kaftan's  New  Dogma.  (Concluded.)      T. Granderath. 
Damiani's  Quarrel  with  Hildebrand. — I.     O.Pfulf. 
Photography  of  the  Heavens. — I.     J.G.Hageii. 
The  Race  and  Nationality  Question  in  North  America.  A.  Zim- 
mermann. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer,. — Stuttgart.    Heft  3. 

Bayreuth.      The  Bay reuth  Festival.     F.  Aluncker. 

Richard  Wagner  and  His  Niece  Johanna.     With  Portrait. 

The  Alpine  Tourist  Club.     R.  C.  Petermann. 

Homburg,  etc.,  the    Crown    of    the    Main    Valley.     M.Grund- 

cohttet. 
Profes.sor  Hermann  von  Helmholtz.     With  Portrait.     F.  Bendt. 
Grein  on  the  Danube.     A.  Donabauer. 
Hohentwiel,  Scene  of  ScheffePs  "Ekkehard." 
The  Invention  of  Bank  Notes.     H. Ludwig. 
Theodor  Korner.    With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 
Dr.Emil  Peschel,  Founder  and  Director  of  tiie  Korner  Museum 

at  Dresden.     With  Portrait.     Dr.  A.  von  der  Velde. 
Water  Drinking.  Drink  Cures,  and  Dry  Diet.     Dr.  A.  Winckler. 
Heligoland.     P.  Kniest. 
Water  Plants.     Dr.J.Murr. 
Giacomo  Meyerbeer.     Dr.  A.  Kohut. 

Unsere  Zeit. — Leipzig.    Heft  10. 

Questions  Relating  to  the  Protection  of  Workmen.     J.  Sabin. 

St.  Petersburg  Thirty  Years  Ago.     The  Late  Dr.  O.  Heyf elder. 

The  Towns  of  South  Brazil.     Dr.  A.  Hettner. 

Sleep  and  Dreams.     Dr.  M.  Alsberg. 

The  Intermediate  Schools  in  Servia.     A.  Schmitter. 

Machinery  Worked  by  Electricity.     W.  Berdrou. 

German  Emigration.     Dr.  K.  Franlcenstein. 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer. — Stuttgart.     Heft  1.     (With  new  cover.) 

Berne.     .J.Widmann.  • 

On  Duelling.     E.  Eckstein. 

(T'oal  Mines.     T.(iampe. 

Stars  of  Song.  With  Porti-aits  of  Rosa  Sucher,  Alice  Barbi, 
and  others. 

From  Trieste  to  Fiume.     F.  Zimmermann. 

The  Fan  Exhibition  at  Karlsruhe.     E.  M.  Varano. 

Safety  Arrangements  on  Railways.     A.  Hollenberg. 

The  Domestic  Calling,  and  Earning  a  Living.  Mathilde  Lam- 
mers. 

Our  Troops  in  German  East  Africa,  and  Where  They  are  Sta- 
tioned. 

Altmiihlthat.     M.  Haushofer. 

Wiener  Literatur-Zeitung. — Vienna.     September  15. 

Theodor  Korner.     F.  Leramermayer. 
Poems  from  Korner's  "Leyer  und  Schwert." 
Wliat  Should  We  Not  Read?    E.Wangraf. 
Friedrich  Theodor  Vischer.    S.  Schott. 
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Der  Zeitgenosse.— Berlin.     September  1. 

Karl  Louis  Rieilel's  Dialect  Poems.     Dr.  G.  Doehler. 

Symbol  and  Realism.     L.  Berg. 

Lyrics  by  H.Schott,  R.  Ilges,  and  others. 

September  15. 

Friedrich  Nietzsche.     H.Storbel. 

Lyrics,  by  K.Wornitz  and  Others. 

The  International  Art  Exhibition  at  Berlin.     K.Mackowsky. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Deutsche    Kulturgeschichte.— Berlin.     (Quar- 
terly.) Heft  1. 

Historical  Education  of  the  People:  Reprinted  from  Schorer's 

Familienblatt.     H.  Frisch. 
Kascliau  and  Its  Names.     German  Colony  in  East  Hungary. 

F.  von  Krones. 
How  People  Used  to  Get  Married :  A  Study  of  German  Customs 

in  the  Thirteenth  Century.    K.Schaefer. 


Stone  Monuments  in  Osnabriick.     H.Hartmann. 

The  German  Names  for  Relationships:  Husband,  Wife,  Father, 

Mother,  etc. 
Germany  at  the  Close  of  the  Twelfth  Centur}'.     F.  Arnold. 
GermanTrade  with  Venice  in  the  Middle  Ages.     C.Meyer. 
Manners  and  Customs  of  Schleswig-Holstein  at  the  Beginning' 

of  the  Nineteenth  Century.— I. 
Pictures  of  Pomeranian  Manners  and  Culture.     T.  Unruh. 

Zeitschrift    fiir  Katholische    Theologie.     (Quarterly.) — Inns- 
bruck.    Heft  4. 

Dr.Dollinger:  A  Character  Study.— IL     H.E.Michael. 
Psalm  III.     J.  K.  Zenner. 

Das  Zwanzigste  Jahrhundert.  — Berlin.  Heft  12.  September2i. 

Michael  Fliiischheim  and  the  Society  for  Land  Reform. 
Poems  by  Adolf  Reinecke  and  Others. 


THE  FRENCH  MAGAZINES. 


L'Amaranthe  (for  girls).— Paris.     September. 

Madame  Malibran. 

E-xhibitions  of  1891— Prague.     P.Andre. 

The  Romantic  School  of  Russia.     E.  S.  Lantz. 

Lace— Point  d'Alenyon  and  Point  d'Argetan.     E.S.  Lantz. 

Bibliothdque  Universelle  et  Revue    Suisse. — Lausanne.     Sep- 
tember. 

Francois    Rodolphe   de   Weiss,   Bailiff  and   Philosopher.      H. 

Warnery. 
Works  Common  to  all  Christendom.     (Concluded.)    E.Naville. 
In  the  (Caucasus.     Notes  and  Impressions  of  a  Botanist.     V.  E. 

Levier. 
Mines  of  Precious  Stones.     E.Lullin. 
Chroniques— Parisian,  German,  English,  Swiss,  and  Political. 

Le  Chretien  Evangelique.— Lausanne.     September  20. 
Wesley  and  Methodism.    M.  Gallienne. 

Gazette  des  Beaux   Arts. 

Sculpture  in  Ferrara.     M.Gustave  (4ruyer. 
Unpublished  Notes  upon  Rubens.     M.  Edmond  Bonnafl^^. 
The  School  of  Argos  and  the  Master  of  Phidias.     Maxime  Col- 
li gnon. 
Zoan  Andrea.     M.M.  le  Due  de  Rivioli  and  Charles  Ephrussi. 
Flowers.     M.  Quost. 
Decorative  Art  in  Old  Paris.     M.  de  Champeaux. 

Nouvelle  Revue.    September  1. 

True  Russia.     M.*  *  *  * 

Paris  in  the  Hunting  Field.     Croqueville. 

An  Eighteenth  Century  Seduction.     Frederic  Delacroix. 

The  Manufactory  of  S6vres  During  the  Revolution.     Edouard 

Garnier. 
Diplomatic  Bohemia.     Prosper  de  Mori. 
A  Hundred  Years  of  the  Stage.    Andr6  Chadourne. 
A  Crime.     Victor  de  Cottins. 
Hymn  to  the  Flag  (Poetry).      Frederic  Bataille. 
Marguerite  (Poetry).     Raoul  Lafayette. 
The  Importance  of  Geography.     General  Annenkoflf. 
Letter  from  Moscow.     Mdme.  Marie  Hennou. 
Foreign  Politics.     Mdme.  Juliette  Adam. 

September  15. 

Co-ordination  of  Our   Moral    and    Political    Knowledge.     M. 

Courcelle  Seneuil. 
Paris  in  the  Hunting  Field.     Croqueville 
An  Eighteenth  Century  Seduction.     Frederic  Delacroix. 
Two  Swiss  Statesmen.     Virgile  Rossel. 
Diplomatic  Bohemia.     Prosper  Mori. 
Pascal's  Thoughts  about  Painting.     Henry  .louin. 
The  Approaching  Financial  Crisis.     Frederic  A.Bellevue. 
The  Encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  and  the  Customs  Question. 

E.  Martineau. 
To  Mv  Horse.     (Poem.)    J.Aicard. 

Naval  Wars;  The  War  Against  England.     Commandant  Z. 
The  Egbas  in  Dahomey.      M.  de  Wailly. 
In  China.     M.Philippe  Lehault. 
Foreign  Politics.     Madame  Juliette  Adam. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Internationale.— Paris.     August  15. 
Poe,  Whitman  and  Browning.    J.  F.  Shepard. 

Revue  d'Art  Dramatique.— Paris.    September  1, 
The  Modem  Greek  Theatre.  —I.  G.  Bourdon. 


September  15. 
The  Logic  of  Legends  and  Mysteries.    Apropos  de  "  Gris61ides. "" 

L.  Moland. 
The  Mndern  (t reek  Theatre.      (Concluded.)    G. Bourdon. 
The  Theatre  at  Dieppe.     U.  Saint-Vel. 

Revue  Bleue. — Paris.    September  5. 

American  Copyright.     C.  de  Varigny. 

September  12. 

A  Practical  Reform  in  the  Education  of  Girls.     M.Breal. 

The  Classical  Theatre  at  the  Time  of  Alexander  Hardy.    G.. 

Lanson. 
Guy  de  Maupassant.     G.Brandes. 
The  Socialism  of  the  Prophets  of  Israel.     B.  Varagnac. 

September  19. 
Australian  Federation. — I.    J.Berland. 
Moral  Education  at  the  University.     C.  H.  Boudhors. 
Toussaint  Rose  :  Secretary  to  Louis  XIV.     M.  de  Villers  dm 
Terrage. 

September  26. 

Twenty-one  Years  of  the  Republic.     L.  Laffltte. 
Australian  Federation.     (Concluded.)    J.Berland. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.— September  1. 

M.  de  Villf^le.     M.  Charles  de  Mayade. 

In  West  Africa.     M.  R.  de  Segonzac. 

The  Madonna  of  Busowiska.     Madame  Marguerite  Paradowska. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  as  a  Man  of  Science.     M.  Gabriel  S6ailles. 

Poison.     M.  Jean  Reibrach. 

The  Naval  Manoeuvres  of  1891. 

Banking  in  Alsace-Lorraine  Since  the  Annexation.    A.RafCalo- 

wich. 
Louis  Feurbach.  G.  Valbert. 

September  15. 

My  Cousin  Antoinette.     M.  JIario  Uchard. 

Extracts  from  the  Memoirs  of  General  de  Marbot. 

The  Theatre  of  the  Princes  of  Clermont  and  Orleans.    Victor 

du  Bled. 
The  Scoundrels  of  the  Sea.     Jurien  de  la  Gravi^re. 
French  Literature  Under  Henry  IV.     M.G.  Lanson. 
Five  Months  of  Italian  Politics— From  February  to  June,  1891. 

M.G.Giacometti. 
Slavonic  Women.    M.  L.  de  Sacher-Masoch. 

Revue  Encyclop^dique. —Paris.    September  1. 

"Gris^lides  "  Mystery.  Messrs  Silvestre  and  Morand.  L.  Clai-etie. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  at  New  York.     A.  Saglio. 
Joseph  Roumanille,  Proven(>al  Poet.    With  Portrait.     M.Faure. 
The  Swiss  Centenary  Celebrations.     With  Portraits.     G.Regel- 

sperger. 
Catholic  .Socialists.    With  Portraits.    R.Allier. 
M.  de  Pre.ssens6.     With  Portrait.     F.  Puaux. 

September  15. 

Ludwig  Anzengruber.     With  Portrait.     L.  de  Hessem. 
Portraits  of  Count  Taaffe  and  Count  Apponyi. 

Revue  Francaise    de  1  'Etranger  et  des  Colonies   et    Explora- 
tion Gazette  Geographique.  — Paris.     S^itember  1. 

The  Congo  State:  General  Report,  1889-90. 
English  Africa  and  the  Boers.     P.  Barr^. 

Septemlx-r  15. 
The  Cambodian  and  Siamese  Frontiers.     G.Routier. 
The  North  of  Annam  and  Laos.     H.Ahbert. 
France  in  Scandinavia.     A.Hedin. 
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Revue  G^nerale.— Brussels.     September. 

The  Eight-Hour  Day.     V.  Brants. 

Notes  on  South  Africa.     H.  de  Frankenstein. 

Signer  Crispi.     Conite  J.Grabinsky. 

Revue  de  I'Hypnotisme. — Paris.    September. 

Thought  Reading.     J.  de  Tart-hanoff. 

Tlie  Jledical  Value  of  Hypnotic-  Treatment.     Dr.  de  Jong. 
Definition  and  Conception  of  the  Words  Suggestion  and  Hyp- 
notism.— I.     Dr.  Bernheim. 

Revue  du  Monde  Catholique. — Paris.     September. 

The  Church  and  the  State  under  the  First  Carlovingians.     L. 

Bourgain. 
Scenes  from  Military  Life  in  Tunis.      (Concluded.)    G. Chev- 

illet. 
In  the  Austrian  Alps.     (Continued.)    G.Maury. 


Revue  Scientifique. — Paris. 


The  Teaching  of  Medicine  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Electric  Lamps  of  Miners.     G.  Petit. 

September  12. 

The  Actual  Problems  of  the  Physical  Sciences. 


September  .5. 

M.  E.  Nicaise. 


O.J.Lodge. 


The  Indians  of  the  United  States.     M.  D.  Bellett. 

September  19. 
The  Climate  of  Indo-Chiua.    A.  J.Gouin. 

September  20. 

The  New  Methods  of  Astronomical  Observation.     W.  Hugging; 
Railway  Accidents.     D.  Bellet. 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.     September  1.5. 

M.Tarde,  Sociologist  and  Idealist.    Dr.  A.Delon. 
Social  p:volution  and  National  Particularism.     P. Combs. 
Integral  Socialism  and  the  Press.     R.  Bernier. 
The  Socialist  Congress  at  Bmssels.     A.Veber. 

Revue  de  Theologie. — Montauban.     September. 

Interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Songs.     C.  Bruston. 
Religious  Sentiment:  A  Response.     C.Malan. 
Vinet.  Literary  Critic.     L.  Lafon. 

L'Universite  Catholique.— Lyon.  September  15. 

On  the  Actual  Condition  of  French  Protestantism. 
The  Inquisition.     (Continued.;    G.Canet. 
Jules  de  Strada,  Philosopher.    J.Ribet. 


THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 


La  Civiltil  Cattolica.     September  .5. 

On  International  Right  and  the  Armed  Peace. 
The  System  of  Physics  of  St.  Thomas. 
On  a  Recent  Explanation  of  Hypnotism. 
The  A'ictims  of  Divorce.     A  Tale.     Part  I. 

A  Pastoral  of  the  Holy  Father,  Leo  XIII.  to  the  Bishops  of 
Portugal.  (Latin  Version.) 

September  19. 

The  Roman  Question  Twenty-one  Years  After. 
Notes  on  the  Universal  History  by  Cesare  Canti. 
The  Migrations  of  the  Hittites.     (Continued.) 
The  Movements  of  the  Stellar  System. 
The  Victims  of  Divorce.     A  Tale.     Part  II. 


(Continued.) 


The  Ligurian  Athenaeum.     September  1. 
Laurence  Oliphant.     Isabella  Anderton  Debarbieri.     (A  critical 

D.  Bosurgi. 


review.) 
Humor  in  the  Poetry  of  G.  Giusti. 
Emanuel  Celesia.    Antonio  P?.store 


La  Nuova  Antologia.    September  1. 

Italian  Finance.  The  Editor.  (A  protest  against  the  use  made 
by  the  Times  correspondent  of  certain  financial  informa- 
tion published  in  the  N.A.} 

Medici's  Tragedies.     I. 

Don  Giovanni  and  Don  Garzia.  G.  E.  Saltini.  (A  historical 
sketch.) 

Our  Contemporary  Lyrics.     E.  Nencioni. 

The  Church  and  Choir  of  St.  Francis  de  Assisi.  G.  Cantala- 
messa. 

Angela  of  the  Mill:  A  Tuscan  Sketch.    G.Grandi. 


The  Controversy  on  Socialism  in  England.     G.Ricca  Salerno. 
Fools,  Dwarfs,  and  Slaves  Belonging  to  the  Gonzaga  Family. 
Part  II.     A.  Luzio. 

September  16. 

Tabarrini.     (An  obituary  notice  of  the 


Ubaldino  Peruzzi.     M 

recently  deceased  patriot. ) 
The  European  Situation  as  regards  Peace. 
Cesare  Correnti  at  the  Age  of  Twenty-five. 

lished  early  work  by  the  author.) 
Roman  Sculpture.     E.  Brizio. 
The  Talleyrand  Memoirs.     E.  Masi. 
Senio:  A  Novel.     Part  I.     Neera. 
Italian  Education  according  to  A.  Gabelli. 


R.  Bonghi. 
C.  C.     (An  unpub- 


A.  Franchetti. 


La  Rassegna  Nazionale.    September  1. 

The  Crimean  E.xpedition.  A.  di  Saint  Pierre.  Extracts  from 
the  Diary  of  a  Piedmontese  Officer. 

Religion  and  the  Naturalist  School.     P.di  Fratta. 

Margaret.  Farnese,  Princess  of  Mantua.  G.  B.  Tutra.  (A  his- 
torical sketch.) 

An  Answer  to  Senator  Lampertico.  G.Grabinski.  (An  answer' 
to  two  previous  articles  published  in  the  R.N.) 

Recently  Published  Poetry.— X. 

Commentators  on  the  Creation.     (Continued.)    A. Stoppani. 

September  10. 

The  Battle  of  Solferino  and  Peace  of  Villafranca.     A.Stelvio. 

A  Gentleman  of  the  Olden  Time.     F.  Nunziante. 

Italy  and  France.     The  True  Cause  of  Their  Rivalry.— X. 

Optimism  and  Pessimism.     A.  Tagliagerri. 

Commentators  on  the  Creation.     (Conclusion.)    A. Stoppani. 

The  Crimean  Expedition.     Part  II.     A.  di  Saint  Pierre. 


THE  SPANISH  MAGAZINES. 


L'Avenc.    August  31. 

The  Fountain  of  Life.     J.M.Guardia. 
An  Essay  in  Literary  History. 

From  Barcelona  to  Montserrat  on  Foot.— II.     Lluis  di  Romero. 
The  Secret  of  Sir  Balius.  Story.     Joan  Pons  y  Masseiven. 
Translation  from  Goethe.     Poem.     J.Maragall. 
Illustrations:   Views  of  Montserrat  and  St.Cugat  des  Vallis. 
(From  photographs.) 

Revista  Contemporanea.     August  30  and  September  15. 
The  Cid  in  Spanish  Literature.    Don  Cesar  Moreno  Garcia. 


Archaeological  Studies.     Don  Nicholas  Diaz  y  Perez. 

The  Year's  Art  and  Literature  in  Valencia,  1890.    Don  J.  Casaa. 

A  Projected  Penal  Code. 

The  Forms  of  Government  (VI.,  VII.).     Don  Damian  Isem. 

Bramis.     Poem.     Don  J.  Pons  Samper. 

Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar.  (Continued.)  D.  Francisco  Villa- 
Real. 

The  Beginnings  of  Spanish  Poetry.     D.  Juan  Perez  di  Guzman. 

Repopulation  and  Torrents  D.  Jos6  Sicell  Indo. 

Scattered  Notes.     Zaravel. 

Saturday  in  the  Village.  Poem.  Don  Luis  Marco.  Translated 
from  Leopardi. 


THE  DUTCH  MAGAZINES. 


De  Gids.    September. 

Alwine:  A  complete  story  in  six  chapters — a  powerful  domes- 
tic tragedy  of  the  love  of  two  sisters.     Johanna  A.  Wolters. 

Hungarian  Folk-Poetry.  An  interesting  account  of  the  Magyar 
poet,  Arany  Jiinos  and  his  epic  poem  "Toldi"  (published 
1847),  based  on  National  Legends.     Dr.  S.J.  Warren. 

Goethe  as  Stage-Manager:  Goethe  directed  the  Weimar  Theatre 
from  1791  to  1817:  the  article,  which  is  a  review  of  a  Ger- 
man work  by  Dr.  Buckhart,  gives  interesting  particulars  of 


this  period  and  of  the  dramatic  artist's  themes  and  the 
poet.     Mr. J.N.  van  Hall. 

Omar  Khaygam  of  Mihapur  and  His  Place  in  Persian  Litera- 
ture: Surveys  the  beginnings  of  Persian  and  Oriental  liter- 
ature, and,  in  speaking  of  Omar,  compares  Fitzgerald's 
version  of  the  Rubaiyat  with  the  German  translations. 
Kd.  Oege  Meynsma. 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Sacrifices  :  Based  on  Prof. 
Robertson  Smith's  "Lectures  on  the  Religion  of  the  Sem-- 
ites."    Prof.G.A.Wilken. 


INDHX  TO   PERIODICALS. 


Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  this  Index. 


A.  Arena. 

A.A.P.S.  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

A.  C.  Australasian  Critic. 

A.  C.  Q.  Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

All  W.  All  the  World. 

A.  M.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Ant.  Antiquarj-. 

A.  Q.  Asiatic  Quarterly. 
_A.  R.  Andover  Review. 
Arg.  Argosy. 

As.  Asclepiad. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

Bank.  Bankers"  Magazine. 

Bel.  M.  Belford's  Magazine. 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bk.-wm.  Bookworm. 

Bkman.  Bookman. 

B.  O.  P.  Boy's  Own  Paper. 

B.  T.  J.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

C.  Cornhill. 

•Cal.  R.  Calcutta  Review. 
•Cape  I.  M.   Cajie  Illustrated  Mag. 

C.  F.  M.  Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

-Chaut.  Chautauquan. 

Ch.  H.  A.  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

•Ch.  Mis.  I.  Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

Ch.  M.  Church  Monthly. 

•Ch.  Q.  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

C  J.  Chambei-s'  Journal. 

C.  M.  Century  Magazine. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

■C.  R.  Contemporary  Review. 

-Crit.  R.  Critical  Review. 

C.  S.  J.  Ca-ssell's  Saturday  Journal. 
•C.  W  Catholic  World. 

D.  Dial. 

Dem.  Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

D.  R.  Dublin  Review. 
Econ.  J.  Economic  Journal. 
Econ.  R.  Economic  Review. 
Ed.  E.  Education  (England). 
Ed.  R.  Etlucational  Review. 

Ed.  U.  S.  Education  (United  States). 

Eng.  M.  Engineering  Magazine. 

iE.  H.  Engli.sh  Historical  Review. 

E.  I.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

E.  R.  Edinburgh  Review. 
Esq.  Esquiline. 

Ex.  Expositor. 

r.  Foi-um. 

Fi.  Fireside. 

F.  R.  Fortnightly  Review. 

■G.  G.  M.  Goldthwaite's     Geographical 
Magazine. 


G.  B.  (ireat  Britain. 

G.  M.  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

(J.  O.  P.  Girl's  Own  Paper. 

G.  T.  Great  Thoughts. 

G.  W.  Good  Words. 

Help.  Help. 

Harp.  Harper's  Magazine. 

High.  M.  Highland  Monthly. 

Horn.  R.  Homiletic  Review. 

H.  M.  Home  Maker. 

H.  R.  Health  Record. 

Hy.  Hygiene. 

Ig.  Igdrasil. 

I.  J.  E.  Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

I.N.  M.  Illustrated  Naval  and  Military 
Magazine. 

In.  M.  Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 

Ir.  E.  R.  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 

Ir.  M.  Irish  Monthly. 

J.  Ed.  Journal  of  Education. 

Jew.  Q.  Jewish  Quarterly. 

J.  M.  S.  I.  Journal  of  the  Military  Ser- 
vice Institution. 

J.A.  E.S.  Journal  of  the  Ass'n  of  En- 
gineering Societies. 

J.  R.  C.  I.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute. 

Jur.  R.  Juridicial  Review. 

K.  Knowledge. 

K.  O.  King's  Own. 

Lad.  Ladder. 

L.  A.  H.  Lend  a  Hand. 

Lamp.  Lamp. 

L.  H.  Leisure  Hour. 

Lipp.  Lippincotfs  Monthly. 

Long.  Longman's  Magazine. 

L.  Q.  London  Quarterly  Review. 

L.  T.  Ladies'  Treasury. 

Luc.  Lucifer. 

Lud.  M.  Ludgate  Monthly. 

Ly.  Lyceum. 

M.  Month. 

Mac.  •  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

M.  A.  H.  Magazine  of  Am.  History. 

M.  C.  Monthly  Chronicle  of  North 
Country  Lore  and  Legend. 

Men.  Menorah  Monthly. 

Mis.   R.  Missionary  Review  of  World. 

Mis.  H.  Missionary  Herald. 

M.  N.  C.  Metliodist  New  Connexion. 

Mon.  Monist. 

M.  P.  Monthly  Packet. 

M.  R.  Methodist  Review. 

Mur.  Murray's  Magazine. 

M.  W.  H.  Blagazine  of  Western  History. 


N.  A.  R. 

Nat. 
Nat.  R. 

N.  C. 
N.  E. 

N.  E.  M. 
New  R. 
N.  H. 
N.  N. 
O. 

O.  D. 
O.  M. 
Pater. 
P.  E.  F. 
P.  F. 
Photo.  Q. 
Photo.  R. 
Phren.  M. 
P.  L. 
P.  R. 
P.  R.  R. 

P.  S. 
P.  S.  Q. 
Psy.  R. 


Q.J.  Econ. 

Q.  J.  G.  S. 

Q.  R. 
R.R. 

S. 

Scot.  G.  M 

Scot.  R. 
Scots. 
Scrib. 
Str. 

Sun.  M. 
Sun.  H. 
Syd.  Q. 
T.  B. 
Tim. 
Tin. 
Treas. 
U.  S. 
U.  S.  M. 
W.  P.  M. 

W.  R. 
Y.  E. 
Y.  M. 


North  American  Review. 

Nationalist. 

National  Review. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

New  Englander  and  Y^ale  Re- 
view. 

New  England  JIagazine. 

New  Review. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  Monthly. 

Paternoster  Review. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

People's  Friend. 

Photographic  Quarterly. 

Photographic  Review. 

Phrenological  Magazine. 

Poet  Lore. 

Parents'  Review. 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

Quiver. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Review  of  Reviews. 

Sun. 

Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  Magazine. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Sydney  Quarterly. 

Temple  Bar. 

Timehri. 

Tinsley's  Magazine. 

Treasury. 

United  Service. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

Westminster  Review. 

Y'oung  England. 

Young  Man. 


[It  has  been  found   necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language, 
articles  in  tlie  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  October  numbers  of  periodicals. 


All  the 


Action,  Automatic,  The  Extension  of.  AR. 

Aerial  Navigation,  Progress  in,  O.Chanute,  EngM,  CM. 

Africa : 

Light  in  the  Dark  ContititMit,  RR. 

The  Diamond  Mines  of  South  Africa, — V.  Cornisli,    K. 

The  Geography  of  South  West  Africa,  ScotGM.  Sept. 

The  Goldfields' of  Mashonaland,  F.  K.Harmaii,  LudM. 
Agricultural  Depression  and  Waste  of  Time,  I). S.. Jordan,  F. 
Agriculture,  Science,  the  Handmaid  of,  Chaut. 
Albani,  Madame.  Str,  Sept. 

Algeria:  The  Baths  of  the  Cursed,  C.  IC.  Edwardes,  CJ. 
American  National  Life,  The  Soui-ces  of,  Ti-eas. 
Animals,  The  jVctions  of  Wounded,  J.N.Hall,  Scrib. 
Antipodeans,  D.C!.  Murray  on,  CK. 
Architecture,  Western.  (ilim])ses  of.  Harp. 
Armada,  The  Spanish  Story  of,  the,  J.A.Fruude,  Long. 
Armenian  Protestant  ()rf)hanage  of  Broossa,  MisR. 
.Army   Matters: 

The  Needs  of  Our  Army  and  Navy,  Col.  T.  .\. Dodge,  F. 

Militiiry  Criticism  and  Modern  Tactics,    USM. 

•The  Effect  of  Smokeless  Powder,  Col.  \V.  W.  KnoUys.  USM. 

The  Recruiting  Question.     Capt.  T.  S.  A.  Herford,  USM. 


The  Military  Forces  of  the  Crown,  Sir  John  Adye,  NC. 

Young  Tominv  .•Vtkins,  Str.  Sept. 

Tiie  Military  Strength  of  Austria,  IMaj.  A.  M.  Murray,  U.S.  M. 

The  Mi.ssissipi)i  National  Guard,  Lieut.  R.  K.  Evans,  O. 
Art  Students'  League  of  New  York,  The,  Harp. 
Ascetic  Ideal,  The,  AM. 
Astronomy : 

On  the  i)istance  and  Structure  of  the  Milky  "Way  in  Cygnus, 
A.C.  Ranwirtl,  K. 

The  Grindstone  Theory  of  the  Jlilky  Way.  J.  K.  Grove,  GM. 
Athletics:  Modern  Development,  Dr.  .-V .  T.  Scholield,  LH. 
Australia: 

The  Tendency  of  .\ustralian  Legislation,  GB. 

Social  Life  in  Australia,  F.  .-Vdams,  FR. 

The  Antipodeans,  D.C.Murray.  CR. 

The  (Justoms  of  .\ustralian  Aborigines,  C.N.Barham,  GM. 
Austria:  Society,  Politics,  and  Religion,  NatR. 
Austria's  Jlilitary  Strengtli,  Maj.  .\.  M.  Murray,  USM. 
Babv,  How  and  What  to  Feed  the,  Dem. 
Baillie,  Mattlicw,  As,  Sei>t. 
Baiues,  Sir  Kilward,  SuiiH. 
Ball,  Sir  Robert  S.,  CSJ. 
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Bankruptcy  and  Bills  of  Sale,  Bank. 

Bank  System,  A  Plan  for  a  Permanent,  M.D.Harter,  F. 

Baths  of  the  Cursed  at  Hammain  Meskoutine,  Algeria,  CJ. 

Bennett  law,  The.  in  Wisconsin,  W.F.Vilas,  F. 

Berlin  Renaissance  Museum,  W.IJode,  FR. 

Besant,  Mrs.  Annie,  on  the  Seven  Principles  of  Man,  Luc,  Sept. 

Bible  Study,  An  Advance  Step  in  Sunday-School,  AR. 

Birds: 

The  English  Sparrow,  J.Watson,  GM. 

Birds  of  London,  B.  Kidd.  EL 
Blavatsky,  Madame  at  Adyar,  M.  D.  Conway,  A. 
Blind,  Education  of  the,  LAH. 
Boerne,  Heine,  and  Lasalle,  Men. 
Bohemians  in  America.  Chaut. 
Boston,  the  Capital  of  the  Fens.  .J.  E.  Locking,  EL 
Bradlaugh,  Charles,  C.  E.Plumptre,  WR. 
Bretons  ar  Home,  C.W.Wood,  Arg,  Sept. 
Broad-Guage  Engines,  A.H.Malan,  EI. 
Buddhist  Gospel,  W.  S.  Lilly,  NewR. 
Bunker  Hill,  The  Battle  of,  J.C.  Ridpath,  Chaut. 
Bur-Fruits  and  Hooked  Seeds.  C.J. 
Butler's,  General,  Boyhood,  B.  F.Butler,  NEM. 
Byron,  Lord,  Rev.H.Hayman  on,  Mur. 
Cabot's  Landfall,  Rev.  M.  F.  Howley,  MAH. 
Cairo  in  1890. — I.,    Constance  F.Woolson,  Harp. 
California:  The  New  Desert  Lake,  John  Bonner,  Cos. 
Canada,  The  Indian  Laws  of.  Rev.  J.  AJ.  McKenna,  CW. 
Canada,  Reciprocity  in,  W.  Hui'lbert,  NAR. 
Cant.  Cult  of,  TB. 

Cardan,  Jerome,  W.  G.  Waters  on,  GM. 
Carlyle,  Thomas: 

His  Politics,  E.C.Martin,  Scrib. 

His  Message  to  His  Age,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  CR. 

"Carlyle's  Excursion  (Futile  Enough  !)  to  Paris,  Autumn  1851," 
NewR. 

The  Carlyles  and  a  Segment  of  Their  Circle,  Bkman. 
Catholic     Doctrine,    Roman,    PoDular     Misapprehensions    of, 

HomR. 
Catholic  Savants,  The  Congress  of,  Prof .  R.  AUier,  AR. 
Cement  Testing,  Hints  on,  JAES. 
Census,    see  under  Population. 
Champagne,  C. 
Cherokee  Outlet,  The,  AR. 

Chicago  Exhibition,  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the,  MAH. 
Children:  Critical  Periods  in  the  Life  of  the  Young,  NE. 
Chili  and  Her  Civil  War,  Capt.  J.  M.  Santa  Ci'uz,  NAR 
China,  New  Life  in,  J.R.Young,  NAR. 
China,  Rough  Riding  in,  Q. 

Christian  Antiquities,  The  Educational  Value  of,  CW. 
Christianity,  Is  Christ  the  Sufficient  Creed  of,  AR. 
Christianity,  Practical,  in  Japan,  ChHA 
Christians  in  Persia,  Civil  Condition  of,  ChHA. 
Church,  The  One  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic,  J.  Heron,  Treas. 
Church  of  England: 

The  Lambeth  "Advice,"  ChMisI. 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  on  Disestablishment,  NC. 

The  Church  Congress,  Rev.  M.  Fuller,  NH. 

Are  High  Churchmen  Disloyal?  H.Or-nonde,  NH. 
Cleobury, Mortimer, Birthplace  of  England's  Earliest  Bard,  NH. 
Cobbett,  William,    TB. 

Coinage,  Free,  Real  Meaning  of  the,  E.  Atkinson,  F. 
Cole,  Rev.  William,  TB. 
Coleridge,  ST.,  on  Mysticism,  MP. 
Colonies : 

Tariffs  and  International  Commerce,  Scot  GM,  Sept. 

Federating  the  Empire,  Sir  Chas.  Tupper,  NC. 

The  New  Empire,  G.  M.  Grant,  WR. 
Colonists,  Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the,  E.E.Hale,  Chaut. 
Columbus,  The  Lost  "Landfall"  of,  W.  A. Baton,  Lipp. 
Columbus  Portraits,  A  Group  of,  Martha  J.  Lamb,  MAH. 
Confederacy,  The  Cave-Dwellers  of  the,  David  Dodge  AM. 
Conservatism,  Clerical,  and  Scientific  Radicalism,  HoraR. 
Constitution,  History  of  the  Frigate,  US. 
Cortett,  John,  CSJ. 

Coimty  Councils  in  France  a  Century  Ago,  NewR. 
Crime,  Increase  of,  by  "Refwmatory"  Prisons,  W.  P.  Andrews,F. 
Crime,  The  Prevention  of.  Dr.  Ferdinand  Tonnies,  IJE. 
Criticism,  Biblical,  The  Religious  Reason  for,  AR. 
Criticism  versus  Ecclesiasticism,  Stewart  Means,  AR. 
Dante  and  Beatrice,  Rose  E.  Selfe,  MP. 
Davos,  W.  L.  Liston  on,  LH. 

Deer  Stalking  in  the  Indian  Territory,  F.  J.  Hagan,  O. 
Dickens,  Charles,  Letters  of,  to  Wilkie  Collins.— II.,  Harp. 
Dickinson,  Emily,  Letters  of,  T.  W.Higginson,  AM. 
Disestablishment,  Goldwin  Smith  on,  NC. 
Dollinger,  Ignatius  von,  E.  P.  Evans,  AM. 
Drunkenness  7s  Curable,  John  F.  Mines.  NAR. 
Economic  Man.  The,  E.  L.  Godkin  on,  NAR. 
Education;  see  also  contents  of  Educational  Review  and  Edu- 
cation. 

The  School  Controversy  in  Illinois,  F. 

The  Bennett  Law  in  Wisconsin,  W.  F.  Vilas,  F. 

Southern  Education,  LAH. 

The  Health  of  Our  Schools.  LAH. 

Greek  in  the  Universities.  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Weldon,  CR. 

Rugby  School,  Judge  Hughes  and  H.  Lee- Warner.  EI. 

Fees.  Work,  and  Wages  in  Girls'  High  Schools,  Mur. 

Free  Education  in  the  United  States!  WR. 


Egj'pf,  The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Tombs  of,  HomR. 
El  Dorado,  Who  Was?  Lieut.  H.  xi.  Lemly,  CM. 
Electricity: 

Considerations  Governing  the  Choice  of  a  Dynamo,  JAES. 

Recent  Advancement  in  Electrical  Engineering,  JAES. 

Decorative  Electricity,  The  New  Art,  N.G.Wtul,  EngM. 
Emancipation  by  Nationalism,  T.  B.  Wakeman,  A. 
England,  Impressions  of,  FR. 

England,  Mediaeval,  as  Seen  in  Her  Ballads,  EdUS. 
English  Royalty,  Its  Cost  and  Its  Uses,  H.  Labouchere,  F. 
Eciuinoctial  on  the  Ipswich  Dunes,  The,  F.  Bolles,  AM. 
Etnics  of  Ancient  Greece.  The  Unity  of  the,  L.Schmidt,  IJE, 
Ethics,  The  Outlook  in,  IJE;  The  School  of  Applied,  IJE. 
Ethnological  Jurisprudence,  Albert  H.  Post,  Mon. 
Evolution  The  Continuity  of,  Mon. 
Faery  Land,  Finger-Posts  in,  C.R.Coleridge,  MP. 
Fairies,  Welsh,   Prof.  Rhys,  NC. 

Faith  :  Its  Universality  and  Importance,  E.  G.  Robinson,  TreaSr 
Fibrous  Plants  for  Paper-making,  CJ. 
Fiction :  Healthy  Heroines,  Julien  Gordon.  Lipp. 
Fiction-Making,  The  Theory  of,  Maurice  Thompson,  Chaut. 
Finney,  Rev.  Charles  G. ,  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  Treas. 
Flowers,  English  and  American,  A.R.Wallace,  FR. 
Football,  CW.  Alcock,  LudM;  Recent  at  Harvard,  O. 
Forbes,  Archibald,  Reminiscences  of,  US. 
Forest  Trees  in  Suburban  Gardens,  Dr.  C.  W.  Chapman,  GW. 
Foulon  and  Berthier,  True  History  of,  E.P.Thompson,  GM. 
Foundling  Hospital,  Str,  Sept. 
France's  Naval  Policy,  G.Shaw  Lefevre,  NC. 
French,  Bishop,  SunH. 

French  County  Councils  a  Century  Ago.  Lady  Domvile.  NewB, 
French  Republic,  Some  Weak  Spots  in  the.  T.Stanton,  JiA. 
Future  State,  Ancient  Beliefs  in,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  NC. 
Gambling  and  Its  Forms,  The  Increase  of,  F. 
Germany : 

Impressions  of  German  Schools,  J.  T.  Prince,  EdR. 

Recent  Contributions  to  Economic  History,  EconJ. 

The  Socialist  Party,  J.  Rae,  EconJ 
Germs  and  Disea.ses,  A.  A.  Lynch,  NH. 
Giraffe  at  Home,  H.  A.  Bryden,  CJ. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  on  Ancient  Beliefs  in  a  Future  State,  NC, 
God  and  Law,  Prof.  H.  A.Mott,  Men. 
Gombo,  Wisdom  of,  Edward  Wakefield,  NC. 
Goncourt,  Edmond  and  Jules  de.  Miss  M.  A.Belloc,  Mur. 
Gothic  Architecture,  B.  Ferree,  WR. 

Hayti  and  the  United  States. —II.,  Frederic  Douglass,  NAR, 
Healing  Through  Mind,  Henry  Wood,  A. 
Heine,  Boerne,  and  Lasalle,  Men. 
Heme,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.,  A. 
History  and  Radicalism,  WR. 
Holy  Island,  C.  Blatherwick,  WR. 
Huggins,  Dr.  William,  PhrenM. 

Hughes,  Hugh  Price,  and  His  Work,  W.T.  Stead, RR. 
Hunting  American  Big  Game,  Archibald  Rogers. Scrib 
Hutchinson,  B.P.,  on  Speculation  in  Wheat, NAR. 
Hygienic  Dressing  for  'Women,    Dem. 
Hydrogen, Peroxide  of.  As,  Sept. 

Immigration  Troubles  in  the  United  States,W.  H.Wilkins,NC, 
India: 

Land  Revenues  in  Madras,  H.  St.  A.  Goodrich,  EconJ,  Sept. 

Stray  Thoughts  of  an  Indian  Girl,  NC. 

Diffusion  of  Useful  English  Literature  in  India,  ChHA 
Indians:  A  People  Without  Law,  J.B.Thayer,  AM. 

Massacre  of  the  Peace  Commissioners,  Cos. 
Insane  Hospital,  In  the  Woman's  Ward  of,  L.  S.  Frost,  Dem. 
Inventions,  Curious,  Str,  Sept. 

Iron  and  Steel  Products,  Development  of,  H.  A.Keefer,  JAES, 
Italian  Old  Masters:  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Perugino,  CM. 
Japan : 

A  Summer  Holiday  in  Japan,  Mac. 

Three  Centuries  of  European  Learning  in  Japan, EdUS. 

Practical  Christianity  in  Japan,  ChHA. 
Jews : 

Not  a  New  Light,  but  a  True  Light,  Men. 

Beth-El  and  Reform,  Rev.  Rudolph  Grossman,  Men. 

The  .Jews  in  Early  Spanish  History,  M.  P.  Villamil.  CW. 
Jews  in  London,  Mrs.  Brewer,  SunH. 
Job,  Genung's:  or,  "The  Epic  of  the  Inner  Life,'"  NE. 
Johnson,  Dr. ,  Good  Things  from.  S.  H.  M.  Byers,  MAH. 
Journalism:  Present  Position  of  Provincial  Dailies,  Bkmao, 
Jump,  The  Running  Broad,  M.  W.  Ford,  O. 
Jurisprudence,  Ethnological,  Albert  H.Post,  Mon. 
Keely  Motor,  One  View  of  the,  T.  C.  Smith,  EngM. 
Kendall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  Portraits  of ,  Str,  Sept. 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  Edmund  Gosse,  CM. 
Labor  Questions: 

The  Labor  Commission,  J.  Rae,  EconJ,  Sept. 

The  Eight  Hours  Day  in  Australia,  J.  Rae,  EconJ,  Sept, 

The  Balance  Sheet  of  Short  Hours,  J.  Rae,  CR. 

The  Ordeal  of  Trade  Unionism,  WR. 

A  New  Departure  in  Profit-sharing.  CJ. 

The  So-Called  Labor  Problem,  Albert  .Mathews,  NE. 
Lace:  English  Laces,  Mrs. Ernest  Hart,  GOP. 
Land,  The  Right  of  Private  Property  in.  J.  Platter,  IJE. 
Landscape  (iardening,  Po.ssibilities  of,  J.  DeWolf ,  EngM. 
Land  Tenure  in  the  United  States,  Chaut. 
Language.  Thought  and,  G.J.Romanes.  Mon. 
Lasalle,  Boerne,  Heine,  and,  Men. 
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Law.  John.  A  Year  of  My  Life,  NewR. 

Libert.v.  Wliat  is?  Morris  (Joodhart,  Men. 

Libraries.  Commerce  and  Compulsory  Provsion  of  Public,  GB, 

Sept. 
"LiKht  of  the  World."  Arnold's,  T.R.Bacon,  NE. 
Lincoln's  Personal  Appearance,  J.G.Nicolay,  CM. 
Literature  in  India,  Diffusion  of  Useful  English,  ChHA. 
Locust  Plafcue,  C. 

London.    I'lantagenet.— III.,  the  People.  Walter  Besant.  Harp. 
Louishurg,  CJlimpse  of  the  Siege  of,  S.  F.  Harrison,  NEM. 
Lowell.  James   Rus.sell,  LH;  F.  H.  Underwood    on,  CR;  CJeorge 
Stewart  on,  A  ;  E.  E.  Hale  and  Sarah  K.  Bolton  on,  NEM ;  R. 
H.Stoddard  on,  NAR. 

An  EtiKlish  Estimate  of  Lowell,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  F. 

A  Composite  Character  Sketch  of  Lowell,  RR 

Lowell's  "Pioneer,"  Edwin  D.Mead,  NEM. 
Macdonald,  The  Late  Sir  John,  M.J. Griffin.  AM. 
Mackei'el  and  Mackerel  Seines,  John  Z.Rogers,  O. 
Magic  Lantern :  Report  of  Progress  and  Series  of  Articles  on. 

Help. 
Magnetism.  Substantial  Nature  of,  Luc.  Sept. 
Magyar    Literature    of  the   Last   Fifty  Years,  Prof .  Vamb^ry, 

NewR. 
Mahatma  Period,  W.E.Hodgson,  NatR. 

Manual  Training  for  the  Schools  of  Boston,  S.  B.Capen,  EdUS. 
Marble  Quarrying  in  the  United  States,  E.  R.  Morse,  EngM. 
Marriage  Problem,  Artificial  Selection  and,  H.M.Stanley,  Mon. 
Martyn.  Henry,  Dr.  Butler  on,  SunM. 

Massachusetts.  The  Public  Libraries  of,  H.S.Nourse,  NEM. 
Memory  as  a  Test  of  Age,  As,  Sept. 
Methodism,  A  World  Congress  of,  RR. 
Microscope  from  a  Medical  Point  of  View,  F.  ftaertner,  A. 
Miners.  Gold  and  Silver,  Modern  Types  of.  EngM. 
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THE   PROGRESS   OF  THE  WORLD. 


Both  political  jmrties  have  professed  to 
£%ctioiis    ^^^  much  comfort  in  the  outcome  of  the 

State  elections.  But  in  point  of  fact  the 
national  situation  has  not  been  elucidated  in  any 
very  decisive  or  significant  manner.  If  the  Repub- 
licans had  carried  New  York  they  might  have  been 
pardoned  for  claiming  a  striking  victory,  and  if  the 
Democrats  had  carried  Ohio  they  might  well  have 
exulted.  But  in  Ohio,  where  the  campaign  was 
waged  upon  national  issues,  the  Republicans  won 
by  about  their  normal  preponderance  of  strength  ; 
and  in  New  York,  where  local  issues  alone  were  in- 
volved, the  Democrats  prevailed  very  much  as  is 
their  wont.  In  Iowa,  the  re-election  of  Governor 
Boies,  while  due  principally  to  Republican  dissatis- 
faction with  the  prohibitory  regime,  may  naturally 
afford  his  party  at  large  some  satisfaction,  while 
Governor  Russell's  re-election  in  Massachusetts  has 
also  justly  ministered  to  Democratic  pride.  But 
Governor  Pattison's  fellow-partisans  in  Pennsyl- 
vania suffered  defeat.  The  results,  as  a  whole,  have 
failed  to  sustain  the  Democratic  prestige  gained 
in  last  year's  Congressional  elections,  and  have  left 
the  probabilities  for  next  year  as  evenly  balanced 
as  possible. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  nation  at  large,  the 
two  men  whose  political  prominence  and  strength 
have  been  most  enhanced  by  the  elections  are  Mr. 
Cleveland  on  the  Democratic  side  and  Mr.  McKinley 
on  the  Republican  side.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  there  has  been  less  personal  recrimination  than 
usual,  and  that  there  are  fewer  charges  of  coiTup- 
tion  and  electoral  dishonesty.  Distinguished  lead- 
ers on  both  sides  have  set  the  fashion  for  their  fol- 
lowers by  treating  opponents  generously  and  fight- 
ing in  a  chivalrous  spirit.  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr. 
Campbell,  especially,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  tone  and  manner  in  which  they  engaged  in  the 
tournament  in  Ohio.  In  spite  of  Tammany's  vic- 
tory in  New  York,  it  remains  true  that  American 
political  methods  are  improving,  that  the  decline  of 
the  spoils  system  tends  to  diminish  electoral  corrup- 


tion, and  that  there   is  evident    a    steady   upward 
movement  in  the  tone  of  political  life. 

The  New  ^^  ^^^  ^^^*'  Monday  in  December  a  new 
Democratic  Congress  will  assemble  at  Washington. 
ongress.  g^  overwhelming  was  the  Democratic 
victory  a  year  ago  that  the  majority  in  the  House 
will  be  almost  embarrassingly  large.  The  Republi- 
cans have  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  seats.  Tlie 
first  interest  will  naturally  be  centred  in  the  contest 
among  the  Democratic  leaders  for  the  honorable 
and  powerful  position  of  Speaker.  For  some  time 
past,  Mr.  Mills,  of  Texas,  has  been  the  most  com- 
monly recognized  heir  to  Mr.  Carlisle's  position 
since  that  Democratic  statesman's  translation  to 
the  Senate.  But  Mr.  Springer  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Bynum  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Crisp  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Mc- 
Millin  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Wilson  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Hatch  of  Missouri,  and  one  or  two  others,  have 
also  been  aspirants.  Only  one  of  these  ambitious 
Democrats  can  have  the  speakership,  but  there  will 
be  left  for  the  others  the  prominent  chairmanships 
of  committees.  In  place  of  the  Reeds,  McKinleys, 
Cannons,  Lodges,  and  Burro wses  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, we  shall  now  see  in  possession  of  the  enormous 
legislative  authority  vested  in  the  Speaker  and  the 
most  prominent  chairmen  the  Springers,  Millses, 
Breckinridges,  Bynums,  Crisps,  and  McMillins.  Men 
from  the  South  begin  once  more  to  take  their  old- 
time  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  politics,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  comparative  eclipse.  Nobody  doubts 
the  absolute  loyalty  of  every  part  of  the  Southern 
States ;  and  the  Democratic  party,  whose  ablest  lead- 
ers are  Southern  men,  should  no  longer  hesitate  to 
accord  them  their  rightful  prominence. 


What  Will 

Congress 

Do? 


What  this  well-nigh  unanimous  Demo- 
cratic House  will  attempt  in  the  way  of 
legislation,  no  man  as  yet  can  tell.  The 
Senate  upon  a  strictly  party  vote  will  be  Republi- 
can, but  upon  no  one  question  can  the  Republicans 
be  sure  of  commanding  all  their  senatorial  strength. 
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HON.    CHARLES  F.   CRISP,    OF  GEORGIA. 
(From  photograph  by  C.M.Bell,  Washington.) 

Cei'tainly  they  would  never  hold  together  upon  the 
silver  question  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  upon  par- 
ticular details  of  the  tariff  question  they  could  all  be 
kept  in  line.  Above  both  houses,  moreover,  is  the 
Republican  President  with  his  veto  power ;  and  his 
term  will  last  as  long  as  that  of  the  new  Congress. 
On  many  accounts,  tariff  legislation — whether  toler- 
ably good  or  tolerably  bad — ought  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  continual  change.  For  the  financial  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  country,  it  would  doubt- 
less be  best  to  allow  every  important  revision  or 
cliange  of  the  tariff  to  stand  for  at  least  from  four 
to  six  years.  Stability  is  the  one  condition  above 
all  others  for  which  commerce  pleads.  What  will 
the  Democrats  feel  themselves  obliged  to  do?  It  is 
not  likely  that  they  will  attempt  to  adopt  a  general 
tariff  bill.  It  is  more  likely  that  they  will  pass  sev- 
eral separate,  specific  bills,  altering  the  duties  upon 
particular  articles,  and  sending  these  up  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Pi-esident  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  throw 
responsibility  upon  the  Republicans.  They  may 
also  pass  a  free-coinage  bill.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
they  will  endeavor  to  make  a  record  for  superior 
economy  by  cutting  down  the  appropriation  bills  to 
the  lowest  possible  point. 

^  The  men  who  make  public  opinion  in  the 

Legislative  Democratic  part)',  outside  of  tlie  repre- 
rogram.  ggjj^^tion  in  Congress,  luidoubtedly  favor 
an  immediate  attempt  to  undo  parts  of  the  new 
tariff  law.  A  distinguished  Democratic  editor, 
writing  from  tlie  office  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
in  response  to  an  iucpiiry  from  The  Review  of 
Reviews,  declares  as  follows  ;     "  I  am  of  the  opinion 


tliat  the  overwhelming  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  should  take  prompt  and  emphatic  advantage 
of  the  great  injustice  done  the  masses  of  the  people 
by  the  unequal  and  discriminating  features  of  the 
McKinley  Tariff  law.  They  shovild  consider  the 
matter  with  a  determination  to  regard  the  tariff 
only  as  a  means  of  revenue  for  the  economical 
administration  of  government. " 

In  like  manner  a  prominent  Democratic  journalist, 
writing  from  the  office  of  the  Chicago  Herald  to 
the  Editor  of  The  Review  of  Reviews,  sums  up  what 
he  tliinks  that  the  Democratic  Congress  ought  to  do 
and  will  do  in  the  session  now  at  hand  with  these 
words  ;  "  There  will  be  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
those  articles  that  the  Republican  partv'  has  made 
more  costly  to  the  great  majoritj'  for  the  sake  of 
putting  money  into  the  purses  of  the  small  minor- 
ity. "  The  Southern  editor  goes  further  and  avows 
that  he  would  also  have  a  free-coinage  bill  passed  at 
once.  He  declares :  "  The  Democrats  should  not 
yield  in  their  efforts  to  undo  the  fraudulent  demon- 
etization of  silver  by  the  act  of  1873.  They  are 
committed  in  good  faith  to  riglit  the  wrong,  and 
they  should  make  a  bold  fight  for  the  double-stand- 
ard currency  of  the  Constitution,  and  put  the  onus 
of  the  defeat  of  such  a  measure  on  the  Republicans, 
if  they  are  willing  to  assume  it. " 

But  wliile  there  must  come  a  strong  pressure  from 


HON.   RO(iK.R   Q.  MILLS,    OF    TK.XAS. 

(From  photograph  by  Bell.) 


HON.  WM.   L.   WILSON,   OF   WEST    VIRGINIA. 


HON.   WM.   M.   SPRINGER,   OF  ILLINOIS. 


HON.   WM.   D.   BYNUM,   OF   INDIANA.  HON.  BE.NTON   M'MILLIN,  OF   TENNESSEE. 

PROMINENT    DEMOCRAVIC    MEMBERS    OF    THE    FIFTY-SECOND   CONGRESS. 
CFroin  photographs  by  C.M.Bell,  Washington,  D.C.) 
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the  South  and  West  for  a  free-coinage  bill,  the 
Democratic  leaders  of  the  East  will  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  sustain  Mr.  Cleveland's  well- 
known  views  on  that  question.  The  Southern  editor 
concludes  that  "after  attending  to  the  two  impor- 
tant questions  above  noted  [tariff  and  coinage], 
arranging  for  the  necessary  appropriations  for  work 
which  must  be  done  and  expenses  which  must  be 
met,  making  such  investigation  as  the  charges  of 
Republican  corruption  in  the  census  and  pension 
departments  warrant,  and  reducing  the  extravagant 
expenditures  of  the  last  Republican  Congress  to  a 
reasonable  basis,  Congress  should  adjourn  as  soon 
as  possible.  Too  much  legislation  is  as  dangerous  as 
the  evils  which  it  seeks  to  coiTect,  and  the  large 
Democratic  majority  of  the  House  can  make  a  record 
for  itself  and  the  party  by  disposing  of  questions 
imperatively  demanded,  and  adjourning. " 

Here,  then,  is  a  frank,  straightforward  program 
of  action,  offered  by  a  far-sighted  Southern  Demo- 
crat to  a  Democratic  House  which  is  going  to  need 
great  sagacity  and  self-control  to  keep  fron  making 
foolish  blunders  that  will  wreck  the  party's  pros- 
pects for  next  year. 

That  there  are  welcome  changes  of  politi- 
Molwtient  ^^^    ^^^    sectional    sentiment    gradually 

coming  about  is  a  fact  which  an  occa- 
sional event  like  the  erection  of  the  monument  at 
Atlanta  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Henry  W.  Grady 
makes  clearly  ajDparent.  Mr.  Grady's  imtimely 
death  was  mourned  as  sincerely  in  the  North  as  in 
the  South,  and  his  praises  were  sounded  as  eloquently 
and  sincerely  by  Republicans  as  by  Democrats.  So 
affectionate  and  ardent  was  his  nature,  and  so  enthu- 
siastic was  his  American  patriotism,  that  he  made 
both  Southerners  and  Northerners  ashamed  of  their 


needless  feuds  and  senseless  prejudices,  and  taught 
a  lesson  of  mutual  appreciation  and  sympathy  that 
thousands  have  found  it  a  delight  to  practise.  The 
two  sections  are  beginning  to  get  fairly  acquainted 
with  one  another,  and  each  is  discovering  that  the 
other  contains  a  host  of  the  very  best  people  in  the 
world,  while  both  are  surprised  and  charmed  to  find 
how  essentially  similar  are  the  best  types  of  Ameri- 
can character  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  Mr.  Grady's 
short  but  brilliant  career  did  so  much  to  foster  and 
cement  this  good  feeling  that  he  will  always  be  re- 
membered with  love  and  gratitude. 

Growth  of  -^^  evidence  of  the  political  honesty  of 

Ballot       the  American  people,  and  of  their  general 

eform.     (jggjj.g  ^q  diminish  the  chances  of  electoral 

unfairness,    has   been   given   by   the    astonishingly 

rapid    adoption   of   the   Australian    ballot    system. 

Much  of  the  superior  order  and  decency  that  charac- 


ATLANTA.— THE  MONUMENT  TO  HENRY  W.  GRADY. 
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THE   SHADED   PARTS   OF   THE   MAP   SHOW   THE   STATES   THAT   HAVE   ADOPTED   THE   AUSTRALIAN   BALLOT. 


terized  the  recent  elections  was  due  to  the  general 
use  of  the  new  methods.  Previous  to  the  last  presi- 
dential election  in  1888,  the  reforna  had  only  made  a 
beginning  in  this  country.  The  accompanying  map 
shows  the  number  of  states  and  territories  that  have 
now  adopted  it.  The  legislatures  of  several  states 
which  have  not  yet  accepted  the  improved  method 
will  be  in  session  early  in  1892,  and  doubtless  the  area 
of  ballot  reform  will  be  made  still  greater  before  the 
presidential  and  congressional  elections  of  next  No- 
vember. In  several  of  the  states  credited  with 
having  adopted  the  reform,  the  benefits  are  to  some 
extent  neutralized  by  objectionable  features  which 
the  genuine  reformers  are  rightly  determined  to 
eliminate  sooner  or  later.  But  the  movement  as  it 
stands  is  a  tribute  to  the  ruling  intelligence  and 
political  virtue  of  citizens  of  both  parties. 

Down  with  ^^^other  reform  tliat  should  have  the 
Gerry-  speedy  attention  of  the  people  is  that 
mandering .  ^^,j^j(,j^  proposes  to  stamp  out  the  scandal- 
ous and  immoral  practice  of  "  gerrymandering. "  For 
the  purpose  of  the  division  of  states  into  congres- 
sional districts  some  simple  plan  of  uniform  appli- 
cation sliould  be  devised ;  and  district  lines  once 
drawn  should  remain  undisturbed  until  a  new  cen- 
sus and  a  new  apportioning  necessitate  a  readjust- 
ment. Our  whole  American  system  is  based  so 
essentially  upon  fair  and  equal  representation,  with 
periodical  readjustments  to  remove  inequalities  that 
arise  from  the  shifting  of  population,  that  tlie  style 
of  partisan  tampering  known  as  "  gerrymandering  " 
is  a  cardinal  offence.  Under  the  new  census  of 
1890,  some  three  hundred  and  thirty  congressional 
districts  are  to  be  formed.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Thei-e  are  several  thousand  legislative  districts  to  be 
rearranged  for  state  purposes,  besides  state  judicial 
districts  and  some  other  divisions  based  upon  popu- 


lation. Some  of  the  states  have  already  acted  under 
the  new  census.  The  principles  upon  which  elec- 
toral districts  are  to  be  formed  are  distinctly  under- 
stood. They  are  not  only  to  consist  of  contiguous 
territory,  but  also  to  be  of  compact  and  convenient 
form,  following  existing  lines  as  nearly  as  possible  ; 
and  they  are  to  be  practically  equal  in  population. 
To  manipulate  district  lines  in  such  a  way  as  to 
violate  these  principles,  for  the  sake  of  party 
advantage,  is  thoroughly  objectionable.  Unfortu- 
nately legislatures  do  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
create  fantastic  districts  in  order  to  give  the  best 
possible  distribution  to  local  party  majorities. 


Wisconsin 

as  an 
Instance. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Turner,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  has  lately  written  a  brochure 
upon  the  legislative  apportionment  act  of 
1891  of  his  state.  He  indicts  the  act  as  "subver- 
sive of  a  presentative  government,  unjust,  iniqui- 


(The  original  Massachusetts 
gerrymander,  as  devised 
iu  1812  by  Hon.  Elbridge 
Gerry.) 
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tous,  and  unconstitutional."  His  exposure  of  tlic 
outrageous  violation  of  decency  that  the  Wisconsin 
act  bears  on  its  face,  might  furnish  the  model  for 
similar  critical  studies  of  gerrymandering  in  several 
other  states.  Although  the  constitution  of  Wiscon- 
sin requires  that  the  districts  be  arranged  upon  the 
basis  of  equal  poi)ulation,  Mr.  Turner  finds  that  one 
of  the  new  assembly  districts  contains  38,801  people, 
while  another  has  only  G,823,  another  7,928,  another 
25,143,  etc.— the  true  standard  of  representation 
being  16,868.  Another  provision  of  the  constitution 
recjuires  that  districts  "be  in  as  compact  form  as 
practicable. "  It  is  customary  in  the  West  to  follow 
county  lines,  and  it  is  not  regarded  as  proper  to 
throw  together  townships  from  different  counties  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  legislative  district,  if  it 
can  be  avoided.  It  is  only  when  a  county  is 
entitled  to  additional  representation  that  subdivision 
is  deemed  permissible.     But  the  recent  Wisconsin 


(The  shaded  jjortions  of  the  three  counties  make  up  the 
Twenty -eighth  Senatorial  District.) 

gerrymander  has  disregarded  all  rules  and  customs. 
An  accompanying  diagram  shows  how  townships  in 
three  counties  have  been  united  to  make  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Senatorial  District ;  and  another  stiows  how 
Waukesha  County  is  shredded  so  that  seven  of  its 
townships  form  one  district,  four  are  attached  to 
six  in  Dodge  County  to  form  anotlier,  and  four  and 
a  fraction  are  included  with  four  and  two  fractious 
of  Washington  County,  to  constitute  still  anotlier 
assembly  constituency.  Tliis  violent  and  disjointed 
method  is  carried  throughout  the  state,  every  dis- 
trict having  been  formed  only  after  minute  study 
of  party  advantage. 

Tlie  last  division  of  Ohio  into  congressional  dis- 
tricts has  been  widely  commented  upon  ;  but  the 
reproduction  of  a  district  map  of  the  state  is  (piite 
itpropox  at  this  time.  The  legislatures  that  are  soou 
to  meet  must,  in  a  number  of  cases,  nuike  new  dis- 
trict lines  under  the  census  of  18!)().  Let  all  reformers 


(This  diagram  shows 
how  Waukesha  Coun- 
ty is  shredded  for  the 
purpose  of  partisan 
Assembly  districts.) 


set  themselves  sternly  against  the  political  crime  of 
gerr3-maudering.  The  man  who  will  arise  and  pro- 
claim some  feasible  method  for  securing  these  peri- 
odical readjustments  without  the  intrusion  of 
l)artisanship  or  dishonesty  will  find  an  enthusias- 
tic following.  The  times  are  ripe  for  a  reformer 
who  would  like  to  give  his  name  a  better  perpetua- 
tion than  Mr.  Gerry's.  Like  ballot  reform,  this 
should  be  a  movement  above  all  suspicion  of  partis- 
ansliip,  endorsed  by  all  fair-minded  men,  and  es- 
peciallv  demanded  bv  workingmen's  societies. 


THE    ISUlt    (JERRYMANDER  OF   CONGtikSSIONAL     DISTRICTS 
*  1>  IjFiIO. 
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.„.,,„„  "We  are  promised  some  startling  and  sen- 
Versus  sational  chapters  as  a  result  of  the  late 
Europe,  official  inquiries  into  the  methods  em- 
ployed throughout  Europe  for  the  deportation  of  the 
least  desirable  portions  of  surplus  population  to  our 
shores.  Commissioner  Schulteis,  returning  in  dis- 
guise as  an  assisted  emigrant,  has  given  the  coun- 
try some  specimens  of  the  mass  of  alarming  facts 
he  claims  to  have  gathered ;  and  the  other  com- 
missioners, Messrs.  Weber,  Cross,  Powderly,  and 
Kempster,  are  at  home  after  some  months  of  close 
investigation  abroad,  with  materials  for  a  report 
which,  it  is  intimated,  may  lead  to  action  of  a  rad- 
ical character  to  protect  America  against  what 
seems  to  be  growing  into  a  vast  international  Euro- 
pean conspiracy  to  use  this  country  as  a  dumping- 
ground  for  refuse  population.  Stern  measures  for 
self-protection  will  be  warranted  by  this  country  if 
the  facts  prove  to  be  as  represented.  The  European 
policy  of  shutting  out  our  food  supplies  and  ship- 
ping hordes  of  hungry  non-producers  to  despoil  us 
raises  something  like  a  distinct  issue  between 
America  and  Europe.  On  one  point,  America  has 
just  gained  a  victory.  Both  French  chambers,  fol- 
lowing the  action  of  Ciermany  and  other  continental 
countries,  have  voted  to  lift  the  hostile  boycott 
against  American  meats.  Strong  efforts  are  making 
in  several  countries  to  secure  upon  favorable  terms 
the  admission  of  our  breadstuff s.  Europe  is  add- 
ing another  to  our  list  of  grievances  by  attempting 
to  defeat  our  negotiations  for  reciprocity  with  our 
South  American  neighbors.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  we  may  wake  up  some  day  to  find  ourselves 
confronting  a  powerful  league  against  the  United 
States  that  will  dare  to  take  advantage  of  our  lack 
of  coast  defences  and  of  a  formidable  navy. 

qIjIIj  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  republic 
and  the  of  Chili,  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
nited  states.y^^^  been  very  badly  advised  regarding 
tlie  wise  policy  to  pursue  in  dealing  with  the  repub- 
lic of  the  United  States.  European  commercial  in- 
terests, desiring  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  are  so  disturbed  and  appre- 
hensive on  account  of  the  new  public  policy  and  the 
reviving  activity  of  the  United  States  in  all  that 
concerns  inter- American  trade,  that  they  are  spar- 
ing no  pains  to  create  prejudices,  disseminate  false 
reports,  and  foment  ill-will  toward  this  country  in 
the  South  American  states.  Journals  like  the  Lon- 
don Timeshave,  wittingly  or  vmwittingly,  lent  them- 
selves to  aid  this  conspiracy  of  meddling  and  slan- 
der. It  is  not  the  United  States  that  is  likely  to 
suffer  much  from  the  consequences  of  Eviropean 
jealousy;  but  it  is  Chili  whose  position  is  endan- 
gered. The  United  States  through  the  late  Chilian 
war  has  maintained  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality  that 
is  decidedly  less  open  to  criticism  than  the  conduct 
of  Great  Britain  or  of  other  European  powers.  Yet 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  persuade  the  new  Chi- 
lian government,  which  the  United  States  was  the 
verj-  first  to  recognize,  that  our  navy  had  been  ac- 


tively engaged  in  spj'-work  for  Balmaceda,  and  that 
our  conduct  had  been  one-sided  and  meddlesome. 
The  imputations  against  our  American  admirals  are 
shamefully  and  absurdly  false,  and  will  be  resented 
by  every  American  who  has  spirit.  It  is  to  be  re 
gretted  that  London  has  been  so  willing  to  give  them 
currency. 


ivi^^^' 


JORGE   MONTT,    PRESIDENT   OF   CHILI. 

yi^^  If  the  murderovis  and  unprovoked  attack 
Valparaiso  in  the  streets  of  Valparaiso,  made  by  a 

'"  ■  mob  of  citizens  and  bayonetted  gens 
d'armes  upon  unarmed  sailors  and  marines  wearing 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  government  and 
belonging  to  our  navy,  had  been  made  upon  British 
or  German  marines,  the  Chilian  government  would 
have  made  abject  apologies  and  pledged  heavy  in- 
demnities long  before  tliis,  or  else  Valparaiso  would 
have  been  bombarded  into  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins. 
The  foreign  press  has  had  the  cool  impudence  to 
liken  the  Chilian  attack  upon  official  visitors  wear- 
ing the  American  uniform  with  the  action  of  the 
New  Orleans  lynching  mob.  Yet  everybody  knows 
that  the  so-called  "Italians"  who  were  extermi- 
nated by  citizens  of  New  Orleans  were  residents  of 
that  city,  presumably  naturalized  Americans,  and 
in  every  instance  men  who,  as  immigrants,  had 
made  themselves  part  and  parcel  of  our  industrial 
society,  and  had  cut  themselves  off  from  allegiance 
to  the  Italian  government.  The  question  was  a 
purely  domestic  one ;  and  if  there  was  any  inter- 
national grievance  at  all  it  was  our  just  grievance 
against  a  European  country  which  ships  its  crim- 
inals and  paupers  to  this  country  for  its  own  relief 
and  for  our  disturbance.     Those  who  do  not  think 
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well  of  Mr.  Egan,  our  minister  to  Chili,  should  re 
member  that  our  entire  information  regai'ding  the 
Valparaiso  riot  comes  from  our  naval  officers,  whose 
examination  has  been  searching.     Our  Department 


There  is  no  apparent  reason  to  doubt  his  legal  claim 
to  the  presidency.      But  in  South  America  rfe /«cfo 
authority   is  seldom  questioned:  and  rfe /(n-e  presi 
dents  like   Sefior  Vicuna  are  happiest  when  remote 
from  the  scene  of  action. 


OLAUDIO    VICUNA,   CHILI'S  EXILED   PRESIDENT. 

of  State  has  made  its  requests  of  Chili  in  a  firm  but 
courteous  tone,  and  has  shown  a  forbearance  that 
sliould  be  an  example  to  European  governments  in 
their  intercour.se  with  small  powers.  Seiior  Pedro 
Montt  was  formally  received  by  President  Harrison 
on  Saturday,  November  15,  as  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary ;  and  his  great  influence  with  the  new  author- 
ities of  his  country  will  do  much  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  pending  difficulties.  Mean- 
while, the  "Junta"  in  Chili  has  fulfilled  its  tempo- 
rary mission,  and  its  three  members  are  about  to  re- 
tire from  their  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority.  They 
do  not,  however,  relapse  into  private  life  ;  for  one 
of  them,  Seilor  Jorge  Montt,  becomes  president  of 
the  republic,  while  the  other  two  become,  respect- 
ively, the  presiding  and  controlling  officers  of  the 
two  houses  of  the  national  congress.  Sefior  Claudio 
Vicuna,  who  was  elected  to  succeed  Balmaceda  as 
president,  and  wlio  is  a  gentleman  of  great  wealth 
and  high  intelligence,  is  fortunately  out  of  liis 
harassed  country.  He  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Eurojie  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  will  reside  for  the  present  in  Paris. 


Q^^  This  Chilian  complication  again  illus- 
Non-partisan  trates  forcibly  the  timeliness  of  our  work 

"""■  upon  a  new  navy.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
said  that  a  powerful  American  navy  will  make  not 
only  for  our  own  national  dignity  and  security,  but 
that  it  will  also  promote  peace  and  justice  among 
the  nations.  Fortunately,  both  parties  are  thus  far 
committed,  witli  about  equal  enthusiasm  and  with 
no  noteworthy  differences  of  policj-,  to  the  strength- 
ening of  our  naval  efficiency.  The  country  is  pre- 
pared to  endorse  still  larger  appropriations  than  ever 
toward  this  end.  Foreigners  who  are  jealous  of  the 
latent  power  and  resources  of  the  United  States 
have  always  felt  that  they  might  depend  upon  our 
partisan  bickerings  at  home  to  minimize  the  force 
of  our  government  in  most  of  its  diplomatic  under- 
takings. It  would  be  a  lesson  to  the  whole  world  if 
the  incoming  Democratic  House  should  make  large 
])rovision  for  further  naval  construction  in  a  bill 
iccepted  by  the  Republican  minority,  and  if  the 
bill  should  then  be  accepted  by  a  Reijublican  Senate 
md  President,  upon  a  nuitual  understanding  that 
tlie  new  navy  should  be  a  work  of  patriotic  pride 
and  dutj',  unanimouslj-  prosecuted  and  wholh'  freed 
from  partisanship.  It  would  be  hard  to  name  an 
American  interest  that  would  not  be  promoted  by 
the  emei'gence  of  the  United  States  as  a  first-class 
naval  power.  Mr.  Stead,  who  is  a  sincere  friend 
and  admirer  of  the  United  States,  and  who  can 
therefore  be  counted  upon  to  reflect  the  most  favor- 
able view  of  our  case  with  Cliili  that  is  current  iu 
Great  Britain,  writes  a  paragraph  for  the  English 
edition  of  The  Review  of  Reviews,  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  reproduce  here  iu  order  that  we  may 
know  how  we  aijpeav,  and  may  also  see  how  our  best 
friends  abroad  are  sometimes  misled  as  to  the  facts 
by  the  liostile  news  despatches  that  appear  in  the 
London  morning  papers.  This  is  what  Mr.  Stead  has 
written  from  his  London  post  of  observation  : 


An 

English 

View. 


"Crossing  the  Atlantic,  we  find  that  the 
Americans  are  experiencing  their  first 
taste  of  a  spirited  foreign  policy.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  civil  war,  for  some  unexplained  rea- 
son, the  Americans,  naval  and  diplomatic  alike, 
seem  to  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  support  Bal- 
maceda, Slander,  ever  keen  to  discover  unworthy 
motive,  suggests  that  a  fat  contract  granted  to  Mr. 
Patrick  Egan's  son  led  his  father  to  be  more  than 
passing  kind  to  the  Dictator  and  his  cause.  There 
may  not  even  be  a  contract  in  existence,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Chilians  believe  that  the  Anier 
ican  government  played  into  the  hands  of  Balma- 
ceda. They  say  that  Mr.  Pat  Egan  was  friend  and 
ally  of  the  Dictator;  that  the  American  war-.ships 
acted  as  his  Naval  Intelligence  Department ;  and  that 
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the  Americans  allowed  Balmaceda  to  procure  any 
quantity  of  warlike  stores  in  their  ports,  while  they 
hunted  down  tlie  Ifata,  which  was  accused  of  con- 
veying contraband  of  war  to  liis  opponents.  This 
being  their  belief,  the  mob  of  Valparaiso  handled 
sotnewhat  roughly  some  of  the  crew  of  the  Ameri- 
can warship  Baltimore.  Out  of  this  arose  a  fiei'ce 
war  of  recrimination  that  threatened  at  one  time  to 
develop  into  a  war  of  shot  and  shell.  The  Chilians 
regard  Mr.  Blaine  as  the  Northerners  in  1863  re- 
garded Loi'd  Palmerston,  and  for  much  the  same 
reason.  But  the  Chilians  have  what  the  Northern- 
ers had  not — an  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
naval  force.  If  the  Americans  were  to  threaten 
war,  the  Chilian  fleet  could  sweep  the  American 
flag  off  the  Pacific  long  before  the  Americans  could 
procure  or  despatch  fighting-ships  that  could  take 
the  sea  against  the  Huascar  and  the  Esmeralda, 
and  the  Ahnirante  class  of  torpedo  cruisers.  If  tlie 
Americans  mean  business  on  the  large  scale,  they 
must  double  their  fleet,  and  even  then  they  will  do 
well  to  arrange  for  a  firm  fighting  alliance  with 
John  Bull.  Such  an  alliance  in  South  American 
waters  would  be  a  guarantee  of  peace  and  the 
pledge  of  better  things  to  come. " 

We  Must  -^^  least  the  candid  advice  to  double  our 
Doubte  the  fleet  without  needless  delay  is  excellent : 
^^  ■  and  it  comes  from  a  friend  whose  judg- 
ment is  not  merely  casual  and  off-hand.  Mr.  Stead 
has  made  himself  an  authority  in  naval  matters,  and 
his  powerful  articles  some  years  ago,  entitled 
"  Truth  About  the  Navj-, "  are  imiversally  admitted 
to  have  given  the  chief  impetus  to  that  marvellous 
rehabilitation  of  the  British  war  fleet  that  has  been 
in  progress  during  the  past  decade.  What  we  have 
accomplished  and  have  yet  under  way  is  a  very  ad- 
mirable beginning ;  but  the  new  American  navy 
must  not  be  allowed  to  stop  after  having  achieved 
a  beginning. 

Brazil,  two  years  ago,  sloughed  off  the 
^Unrest,      monarchical  regime  too  easily  and  blood- 

lessly  to  have  attained  a  condition  of 
permanent  stability.  Her  troubles  are  now  begin- 
ning. Pi-esident  Fonseca  has  dismissed  the  congress, 
assumed  dictatorial  power,  entered  upon  civil  war 
with  one  of  the  powerful  provinces  which  is  alter- 
nately said,  in  the  meagre  reports,  to  be  more 
republican  and  more  anti -republican  than  this  mili- 
tary leader  who  has  thus  far  held  the  reins.  At  all 
events,  there  is  no  real  prospect  of  a  restoi-ation  of 
the  empire  or  of  a  return  of  the  scholarly  and  gen- 
tlemanly Doni  Pedro  ;  and  whatever  prolongation  of 
civil  strife  may  be  Brazil's  unhappy  lot,  the  out- 
come will  be  but  the  firmer  grounding  of  the 
republic. 


wliole  south  of  Ireland  were  choked  with  men  who 
had  suffered  injuiy  in  the  collision  of  rival  mobs. 
In  the  thick  of  the  skirmishing  were  the  eloquent 
leaders  of  the  two  wings  of  Irish  Nationalism  ;  and 
the  men  who  had  worked  side  by  side  for  years  in 
the  cause  of  Home  Rule  made  a  sorry  spectacle  of 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  a  shocked  and  disgusted 
world  by  quarrelling  like  a  lot  of  drunken  pirates. 
Mr.  Tim  Healy  was  perhaps  the  hardest  worked  and 
most  belabored  of  all  the  participants.  The  outcome 
ought  to  satisfy  the  fierce  remnant  of  the  Parnellites 
jjar  excellence,  and  induce  them  to  give  up  frankly. 
Our  American  readers  can  but  appreciate  Mr.  Stead's 
review  of  the  Irish  and  British  political  situation, 
wj-itten  early  in  November.     It  is  as  follows  : 

"  We  arrange  our  scenes  and  plan  our  campaigns, 
and  talk  and  write  as  if  we  could  count  upon  to- 
morrow. But  in  the  night  the  scene -shifter  whom 
men  call  Death  intervenes,  and  when  we  rise  in  the 
morning  everything  is  changed.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  scene-shifting  last  month.    That  silent 
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The  overwhelming  defeat  of  Mr.  Redmond 
at  Cork,  in  the  campaign  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  Mr.  Parnell's  death,  was 
not  accomplished  without  the  most  extraordinary 
amount  of  shillelah  warfare.     The  hospitals  of  the 


MR.    TIMOTHY   HEALY,    M.P. 

Invisible  beliind  the  curtain  has  ti'ansformed  every- 
thing. He  has  made  a  Scotchman  leader  of  the 
Hovise  of  Commons,  and  he  has  almost  at  the  same 
moment  removed  from  tlie  stage  the  foremost  Irish- 
man of  our  generation.     The  death  of  Mr.  Parnell 
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has  been  one  of  the  most  startling  incidents  in  the 
Irish  drama — a  drama  wliicli  is  never  wanting  in 
episodes  that  wring  the  liearts  of  nations.  We  in 
the  larger  .island  are  sluggish  and  cold  compared 
with  our  Celtic  brethren.  But  even  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen  felt  a  thrill  of  awe  and  of  sorrow 
wlien  they  heard  of  Parnell's  death.  If  only  he  had 
died  twelve  mouths  earlier,  how  different  everything 
would  have  been  !     But  it  was  otherwise  decreed. 


THE    LAST    roKTIlAIT   OF   MK.    PAK.NELL. 

The  Death  " ^^^'-  P^iiuell  died  on  October  C,  at 
of  Brighton,  of  acute  rheumatism  and  con- 
Mr.  Parneii.  g^^yji^jj  resulting  from  a  cold  caught 
vvliile  prosecuting  his  political  campaign  in  Ireland. 
He  spoke  at  Creggs  on  Sunday,  September  27,  and 
came  home  chilled,  to  what  s))oediIy  proved  to  be 
his  deathbed.  The  suddcimess  Avith  whicii  he  Avas 
cut  off  at  first  suggested  suicide,  and  afterward 
murder,  but  it  was  soon  recognized  that  neitlier  sur- 
mise had  any  foundation  in  fact.  He  died  from 
natural  causes,  as  nuich  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  or  Sir 
John  Pope  Hemiessey,  or  the  King  of  AVurU'iiibm-g, 
or  any  of  the  crowd  of  notables  who  last  iiiontli  were 
summoned  hence.  But  to  the  impassioned  clansmen 
who  learned  with  the  frenzy  of  des))air  that  their 
chieftain  had  fallen  there  seemed  something  unnat- 
ural about  his  taking  off.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  he  has  fallen  in  fair  fight  with  his  face  to  the 
foe.     In  the  stress  and  fury  of  their  passiou   they 


must  i)ersuad(>  themselves  that  he  has  been  killed. 
As  the  great  nuiltitude  of  sorrowing  men  and 
women  tramped  sullenly  through  the  mud  and  rain 
to  the  cemetery  where  they  were  to  lay  him  to  rest, 
men  distributed  everywhere  bills  headed,  'Murdered 
to  Satisfj'  Englishmen. ' 

'  Wail,  wail  ye  for  the  mighty  one  ; 

Wail,  wail  ye  for  the  dead, 
Quench  the  heart  and  hold  the  breath, 
With  ashes  strew  the  head. 
How  tenderly  we  loved  him,  how  deeply  we  deplore ! 
Holy  Saviour !  but  to  think  we  shall  never  see  him  more. ' 

And  wild  and  reckless  though  the  assertion  may 
seem  to  us,  it  has  been  hugged  to  the  heart  as  if  it 
were  Gospel  truth  bj'  the  imaginative  race  to  whom 
he  was  in  so  many  respects  so  strange  a  contrast. 

Th  Emoti  n  "There   are    probably    not    half  a  dozen 

/"         Englislnnen    Avho    realize    the    storm    of 

"     '■      passion  and   of  anguish  that  SM-ept  over 

Dublin  when  the  death  of  Mr.  Parnell  was  announced. 


MRS.   PARNELIi. 

Strong  men  wept  like  children,  women  hissed  out 
cui-ses  in  the  streets,  and  for  days  and  nights  a  brood- 
ing horror  of  bereavement  haimted  a  thou.saud 
homes.  The  Irish  'keen'  over  the  dead:  we  have 
nothing  like  it  in  our  undemonstrative  land.  And 
wlu'u  Parnell  f(>il,  a  whole  nation  joined  in  the 
death-dirge  with  an   inteusitv   to   which  we  as   a 
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nation  are  strangers.  The  blow  was  so  terribly  sud- 
den, the  disaster  so  final  and  irremediable.  In  the 
presence  of  death  detraction  was  mute.  Men  but 
remembered  the  services  of  their  chief,  while  even 
his  lawless  love  added  a  poignancy  to  the  pang  with 
which  they  remembered  the  home  left  doubly  deso- 
late, and  remembered  the  distressed  heart  that  had 
lost  '  its  king  and  its  lord. ' 

" '  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst 
^'Trfiand^^  of  the  battle,    and  the  weapons  of  war 

perished!'  Parnell  was  not  unlike  Saul, 
king  of  Israel,  alike  in  the  greatness  of  his  achieve- 
ments and  in  the  tragedy  of  his  fall.  He  towered 
head  and  shoulders  above  his  colleagues.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  there  were  few  indeed  who  could 
venture  to  compare  with  him  in  the  great  qualities 
which  enable  a  man  to  control  men.  He  had  the 
instinct  of  a  statesman,  the  brain  of  an  engineer, 
and  the  calm,  cold,  but  unerring  judgment  of  a  born 
leader  of  men.  His  courage  never  quailed,  his  self- 
possession  never  deserted  him,  his  magnificent  au- 
dacity never  shone  out  more  brilliantly  than  when, 
witii  but  a  handful  of  the  rabble  of  his  followers, 
he  maintained  a  hopeless  fight  for  his  own  hand. 
This  is  not  the  moment  to  speak  of  his  faults  and 
failings,  or  even  to  state  how  fully  it  became  im- 
possible for  him  to  continue  as  leader  of  the  Irish 
race.  That  chapter  is  closed,  and  over  the  grave  in 
Glasnevin  we,  at  least,  have  no  desire  to  recall  any- 
thing but  his  services  to  the  cause  of  Ireland.  '  For 
know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man 
fallen  this  day  in  Israel?' 

Parneilites  "  ^^  ^^^  impossible  that  the  great  emotion 
Minus  that  swept  over  the  Irish  heart  on  the 
"'^"^  '  news  of  his  death  would  pass  without  for 
the  moment  intensifying  the  unhappy  feud  which 
has  rent  the  Irish  party  in  twain.  It  was  only 
natural  that  his  followers  should  feel  as  if  loyalty  to 
their  chief  compelled  them  to  swear  over  his  grave 
eternal  enmity  to  those  whose  opjiosition  had  short- 
ened his  life.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  in  the  least 
that  the  immediate  result  of  his  death  was  to  in- 
flame beyond  all  bounds  of  reason  the  rancorous 
hostility  with  which  the  Parneilites  regarded  the 
majority  of  the  Home -Rule  party.  United  Ireland 
expressed  this  feeling  with  characteristic  vigor  in 
an  article  entitled,    "  No  !  " 

" '  No,  we  cannot  make  friends  with  you.     We  can- 
not join  hands  over  his  grave  with  the  people  who 
killed  him.     We  cannot,  even  if  for  Ireland  it  were 
good,    smile  to-day   in  the  faces  of  the  men  who 
turned  their  backs  upon  him  when  he  stood  at  bay, 
a  hundred  thousand  Saxons  howling  for  his  life. 
"NO!"     That  is  our  reply,  then.     We  cannot,  must 
not,  will  not ;  no,  by  Heaven,  will  not !     No,  not  if 
England  bent  her  knee  to  us,  struck  her  flag  to  us, 
licked  the  dust  in  presence  of  our  assembled  people. 
Reconciliation  !     Perhaps  we  shall  have  that  when 
they  who  have  plunged  our  land   into  mourning, 
who  have  brought  infamy  upon  the  Iri.sh  name,  who 
have  faltered  in  the  liour  of  trial,  and  paltered  with 
the  nation's  honor,  shall  have  repented  them  and 


atoned — if  atonement  they  can  make — for  the  hide- 
ous crime  that  reddens  their  hands. ' 

"  All  this,  of  course,  is  but  the  last  note  of  the  wail 
over  the  bier  of  the  fallen  chief.  It  is  very  natural, 
very  magnificent,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  not  politics, 
it  is  not  business.  And  as  there  is  no  keener  or 
shrewder  politician  in  all  the  world  than  the  Irish- 
man, we  need  not  expect  to  see  that  note  kept  up. 
Parnellism  died  with  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  pliantasm 
that  wails  above  his  grave  is  as  unsubstantial  as  the 
wraith  of  the  departed. 

"The  immediate  result  of  the  attempt  to 
^''f /'^/'*    prolong  a  schism  which  will  inevitably 

close  of  itself  with  the  lapse  of  time,  has 
been  the  fierce  fight  between  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr. 
Flavin  for  the  seat  vacated  by  Mr.  Parnell' s  death 
at  Cork.  The  spectacle  of  rival  Home  Rule  mobs 
breaking  each  other's  heads,  while  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  keep  the  ring,  is  not  edifying.  The 
sacrifice,  however,  must  be  paid  to  the  manes  of 
the  '  murdered  chief. '  Of  course  no  one  knows 
better  than  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Harrington  that 
a  prolongation  of  the  feud  means  'Good- by  to 
Home  Rule. '  The  Irish  landlords  sorrowed  more 
sincerely  over  the  death  of  Mr.  Parnell  than  even, 
the  Parneilites  themselves.  For  they  recognized  ia 
him  the  great  barrier  to  the  reunion  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists.  With  his  death  their  last  hope  per- 
ished. It  will  hardly  be  revived  by  the  sweeping 
results  of  the  contest  in  Cork.  The  Irish  are  as 
emotional  as  women,  but  they  are  as  shrewd  as  Mr. 
Schnadhorst.  After  they  have  relieved  their  feel- 
ings they  will  soon  fall  into  line.  The  dissidents 
have  no  longer  anything  to  fight  for,  and  their  de- 
votion to  a  lost  and  leaderless  cause  will  not  survive 
many  by-elections. 

"  In  this  country  we  have  lost  not  a  leader, 
as  Sr  but  a  figure-head.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  was 
an  honest,  sensible,  respectable  man  of 
business.  He  had  not  a  spark  of  genius,  but  he  did 
his  duty  according  to  his  lights,  and  he  died  in  har- 
ness amid  the  universal  respect  of  friends  and  foes. 
The  political  significance  of  his  demise  consists  solely 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  opened  the  way  for  Mr.  Balfour's 
accession  to  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Mr.  Goschen  eagerly  waived  the  claims 
which  Mr.  Balfour  alone  was  anxious  to  recognize. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  was  equally  ready  to  bow 
to  the  universal  desire  of  his  party,  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  who,  when 
the  Ministry  was  formed,  was  denied  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  has  been  installed,  when  only  forty- three, 
as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  E.  Clarke 
declares  that  the  appointment  is  worth  twenty-five 
seats  to  the  party.  That  ma}^  be  an  exaggeration, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  appointment  has 
inspirited  the  Ministerialists.  The  only  feeling  on  the 
other  side  is  one  of  regret  that  they  have  no  one  in 
reserve  to  succeed  Mr.  Gladstone  who  is  fit  to  hold  a 
candle  to  Mr.  Balfour. 
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Mr  Glad-    "  '^^^^  Liberals  lield  a  great  caucus  at  New- 

stone  at     castle  (Dr.  Speuce  Watson's  town),  where 

Newcastle,   ^j^.   Qi.„ij.tojj^   delivered  speeches  which 

left  matters  very  much  where  they  were.  Tlie  chief 
landmark  of  the  Newcastle  conference  was  the  formal 
adoption  of  the  jnunciple  of  the  payment  of  members 
as  a  plank  in  the  Liberal  platform.  The  genesis  of  this 
new  departure  is  very  simple.  Long  ago,  when  Mr. 
Morley  was  at  the  Pall  Mall,  he  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  gentleman  inconti- 
nently proclaimed  it  aloud  on  the  housetops  as  a 
necessary  article  of  the  Radical  creed,  to  the  no  lit- 
tle consternation  of  his  political  mentor  and  his 
Ministerial  colleagues.  After  that  for  some  time 
nothing  was  heard  of  the  new  plank,  which  never 
found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Liberal  leaders  until 
the  near  approach  of  the  general  election  and  the 
demands  of  the  Labor  i)arty  compelled  them  to  face 
the  subject.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  never 
loses  a  chance  of  helping  along  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  our  institutions,  pressed  for  its  adoption, 
and  Mr.  Schnadliorst,  confronted  by  the  difficulty  of 
finding  candidates,  consented.  So  it  came  to  pass 
that  at  Newcastle  the  principle  was  duly  inscribed 
in  the  Liberal  program.  The  principle,  of  course, 
is  indisputably  sound.  Until  members  are  paid,  the 
range  of  choice  of  members  is  of  necessity  confined 
to  the  small  minority  who  can  command  an  income 
of  £'500  a  year.  When  members  are  paid,  any 
capable  citizen  becomes  eligible  for  a  seat  in  the 
Legislature. 

yyjg        "The   Newcastle    program,    upon    which 

Newcastle    we  may  expect  the  general  election  to  be 

rograni.     f^jygjjj^  con.sists  of  the  following  articles : 

One  man,  one  vote  ; 

Home  Rule  for  Ireland  : 

A  thorough  reform  of  the  Land  Laws ; 

The  direct  popular  veto  on  the  licjuor  traffic; 

The  disestablishuient  and  di.seudowment  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Scotland  ; 

The  equalization  of  the  deatii  duties  upon  real 
and  j)ersonal  proi)erty  ; 

Tlie  just  division  of  rates  between  owner  and 
<xcu))ier ; 

The  taxation  of  mining  royalties; 

A  'free  break  fast- table  ;' 

The  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts ;  and 

The  'mending  or  ending'  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  order  of  these  reforms  is  left  ojwn,  but  it  is  un- 
tlerstood  that  Home  Rule  is  to  have  precedence  of 
everything  but  'One  man,  one  vote. ' 

^^  "  It  is  the  boast  of  the  Liberal  party  that 
Gladstone's  they  go  for  measures  and  not  men  ;  but 
uccessor.  ^\^^^y  ^yould  have  a  better  chance  of  carry- 
ing their  measures  if  tliey  had  better  men  to  back 
them.  The  question  that  is  perturbing  the  Liberal 
ranks  is  not  whether  this,  that,  or  the  otlier  meas- 
ure shall  be  placed  first  on  the  card,  but  whether 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  able  to  undertjike  thepremier- 
rtliip ;  and  if  not,  whether  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord 
SjX'ncer,  or  Sir  William  Harcourt  shall  form  the 
next  cabinet,      WJioever  is  ultimately  sent   for  by 


Her  Majesty  will  have  no  easy  task  ;  nor  is  the  next 
general  election  likely  to  be  final.  On  both  sides 
it  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  Liberals 
will  be  returned  with  a  tolerably  large  majority, 
counting  the  Irish  Nationalists  as  supporters  of 
a  Home-Rule  administration.  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
then,  it  is  assumed,  send  up  his  One-Man-Oue-Vote 
bill  to  the  Lords,  who  will  incontinently  reject  it, 
on  the  ground  that  no  new  reform  bill  can  be  enter- 
tained that  does  not  deal  (1)  with  female  suffrage ; 
(2)  with  the  over-representation  of  Ireland.  Then  the 
Liberals  will  bring  in  the  Home-Rule  bill,  which 
after  many  fierce  fights  in  the  Commons  will  be 
sent  up  to  the  Lords,  by  whom  it  will  be  rejected. 
The  Liberals,  it  is  assumed,  will  then  go  to  the 
countrj'  with  a  crj'  against  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  great  question  is.  What  will  be  the  result  of 
the  general  election  of  1893  V 


111?  > 


MR.   J.   W.   LOWTHER,  M.P., 

Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

"The  by-elections  of  October  leave  us  in 
Eieltions.    '^"  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  general 

election  of  1892.  There  have  been  three 
contested  elections — two  in  England,  one  in  Scot- 
land. All  three  show  the  same  result.  Three  Con- 
servatives have  been  replaced  by  three  Conserva- 
tives, but  the  polls  show  that  the  balance  of  power 
in  constituencies  approximates  much  more  closely 
to  the  figures  of  1885  than  to  those  of  1886.  Neither 
in  Buteshire  nor  in  the  Strand  did  the  Liberals 
quite  regain  the  position  they  held  in  1885,  but  in 
North  East  Manchester  they  pulled  down  the  adveree 
majority  from  1,448  to  150.  Sir  James  Fergusson, 
the  new  Postmaster-General,  polled  4,058  votes,  as 
against  4,341  given  him  in  1885,  while  the  Liberal 
poll  had  risen  from  2, 893  to  3, 908.  We  may  there- 
fore continue  to  calculate  that  at  the  coming  gen- 
eral election   the   balance  of  parties  in  the  House 
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^vill  not  fall  far  short  of  the  figures  of  1885,  when 
the  Liberal  majority,  plus  the  Home  Rulers,  was  160. 


"Of  course  the  unforeseen  may  happen. 

Re  Parties   j^j     Gladstone  may  not  be  able  to   lend 
ana  Egypt.  •' 

the  Liberals  the  magic  of  Ins  name,     ihe 

baleful  shadow  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt  may  blight  the 
hopes  of  the  Home  Rulers,  or  a  situation  may  rise 
on  the  Continent  which  would  render  it  impossible 
for  any  patriot  to  give  a  vote  which  would  weaken 
Lord  Salisbury.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  difficvilties 
may  arise.  We  have  indeed  been  somewhat  dis- 
agreeably reminded  of  them  in  October.  The  Lib- 
eral leaders  have  deemed  it  consistent  with  their 
duty  to  intimate  pretty  plainly  that,  if  they  could, 
they  would  scuttle  out  of  Egypt  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  after  they  established  themselves  in 
Downing  Street.  The  French,  of  course,  have  taken 
due  note  of  these  speeches.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  Liberals  will  evacuate  Egypt.  But  their 
speeches  will  raise  the  Egyptian  question  the  mo- 
ment they  enter  office,  and  the  ingenuity  by  which 
recent  utterances  will  be  explained  away  will  not 
tend  to  facilitate  the  despatch  of  John  Bull's  busi- 
ness abroad.  Of  course  there  is  no  question  about 
our  anxiety  to  get  out  of  Egjpt.  But  we  cannot  be 
more  anxious  to  get  out  than  we  were  not  to  go  in. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  planted  us 
there,  and  it  is  a  tolerably  safe  prediction  that  we 
.shall  not  come  out  until  at  least  one  competent  and 
responsible  observer  on  the  spot  is  prepared  to  de- 
clare that  the  immediate  result  of  our  evacuation 
would  not  be  to  redeliver  Egypt  to  anarchy  and 
bloodshed.  The  more  or  less  ill-advised  speeches  of 
Liberal  leaders  sighing  after  the  evacuation  of  Egypt 
have  had  their  natural  effect  in  France.  M.  Ribot, 
the  Foreign  Minister,  being  interpellated  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  foreign  policy,  replied  by  a  declaration 
that  the  position  of  France  in  Egypt  was  making 
progress.  The  Ministry  defended,  and  intended  to 
defend,  'our  rights,  our  position,  and  our  time-hon- 
ored influence  in  Egypt. '" 

The  French  pilgrims  who  flocked  to  Rome 
the"p%acy.  ^"    ^^^*^h    numbers  have    spoiled    every- 
thing by  a  trivial  outbreak  of  over-zeal. 
M.  Harmel  for  some  years  past  has  bj-ought  ever- 
increasing  crowds  of   French  pilgrims  to  the  tombs 
of  the  apostles.     This  year  this  spiritual  Cook  was 
convoying  30,000  French  workmen  to  pay  homage 
at  the  Vatican,  when  one    of  their  number   wrote 
Vive  le  Pape  in  the  visitors'  book  at  the  tomb  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  in  the  Pantheon.     The  unlucky 
inscription  excited  the  fury  of  the  Republican  and 
anti-Clerical  faction,  which  made  a  violent  demon- 
stration  in  the  streets.     There  was  a  general  hub- 
bub,   great   processions,    violent   speeches,    and    so 
much  bubbling  over  of    the   popular   caldron  that 
the  French  pilgrims  were  advised  to  remain  indoors 
and   vanish    as   speedily   as  possible.     The    French 
Government,  in  order  to  allay  Italian  excitement, 
sent  a  circular  to  the  bishops,  inviting  them  to  re- 


frain from  participating  in  these  pilgrimages.  The 
Archbishop  of  Aix  wrote  a  very  plain-spoken,  not 
to  say  intemperate,  I'eply,  declaring  that  if  the  pil- 
grimages, which  are  now  suspended,  were  to  begin 
again,  he  would  take  what  measures  he  chose  in  the 
interest  of  his  diocese.  As  if  this  were  not  enough, 
he  told  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  that  his  let- 
ter was  "a  melancholy  and  odious  misconstruction,"' 
and  that  "  hatred  and  persecution  were  always  dis- 
cernible in  his  acts."  Thereupon  a  prosecution  of 
the  Archbishop  was  begun.  The  Crusades  began  in 
l)ilgrimages ;  and  the  French  pilgrims  might  easily 
bring  on  a  general  war.  If  the  republic  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Clericals — even  such  Clericals  as 
Cardinals  Lavigerie  and  Manning — the  fracas  in  the 
Pantheon  might  have  drenched  Europe  in  blood. 


France 

and 
Russia. 


From  the  domestic  point  of  view,  there 
is  nothing  especially  startling  to  record 
concerning  France.  Attacks  upon  the 
ministry  have  only  resulted  in  making  it  evident 
that  the  most  firmly-based  cabinet  republican  France 


M.  DE  GIERS, 
Foreign  Minister  of  Russia. 

has  ever  seen  is  destined  to  stand  for  at  least  some 
little  time  longer.  The  death  of  General  Boulanger 
on  the  grave  of  Madame  Bonnemain,  the  Cleopatra 
for  whom  this  bourgeois  Antony  sacrificed  both  his 


Al-EXANOKR    HI  ,    CZAR    OH    RUSSIA. 
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ambition  and  liis  career,  has  left  France  with  one 
pretender  the  less.  Her  military  mancfiuvres  this 
autumn  have  been  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  and 
the  French  army  is  now  regarded  as  the  first  in 
Europe.  Tlie  temptation  to  use  it  would  probably 
be  overwhelming  were  their  only  ally  less  cautious, 
prudent,  and  resolute  for  ])eace  than  Alexander  III. 
Tlie  Russian  loan  of  $100,000,000  has  been  covered 
sex'en  times  over,  chiefly  in  France.  The  whole  of 
this  will  be  needed  in  the  famine  districts,  although 
it  is  probable  one-half  of  it  will  go  elsewhere.  Rus- 
sian men-of-war  have  been  entertained  at  Brest,  and 
the  French  are  still  fooling  themselves  with  the  de- 
lusion that  Russia  means  war  Now  what  the  Czar 
means  is  peace.  '* 

Th  Cz  r'  '^'^^  Czar  has  returned  to  Russia  without 
Foreign     tarrying  to  say  good-day  to  the  Kaiser. 

Minister,  jj^  crossed  German  territory,  landing  at 
Dantzic  from  his  steamer,  and  finished  his  journey 
by  rail.  The  young  Kaiser  seems  to  have  got  on 
Ale.xander's  nerves.  He  will  be  friends  if  possible 
with  Germany,  but  he  does  not  hanker  after  that 
young  man  at  Berlin.  The  chief  diplomatic  event 
of  recent  weeks  has  been  the  meeting  betw-een  M. 
de  Giers  and  the  King  of  Italy  at  Monza.  The  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Minister,  who  is  one  of  tlie  most  ami- 
able and  well-meaning  of  secretaries,  took  occasion, 
when  visiting  Italy  for  his  health,  to  have  a  little 
conversation  with  King  Humbert.  The  gist  of  his 
conversation  was  eminently  reassuring.  "Russia," 
said  M.  de  Giers,  "is  full  of  goodwill  to  Italy." 
"What,  then,  about  this  new  entente  with  France?" 
"Oh,"  replied  M.  de  Giers,  "Russia  took  France  by 
the  hand  only  with  tlie  object  of  securing  European 
peace,  for  France  isolated  was  uneasy  and  a  source 
of  anxiety.  Freed  from  these  anxieties,  she  now 
ceases  to  be  an  element  of  uneasiness  for  other  coun- 
tries."  Let  us  hope  that  the  Czar  is  not  out  in  his 
calculations.  It  is  a  delicate  operatiorn  to  go  far 
enough  to  restore  French  self-respect  without  going 
so  far  as  to  inspire  her  with  a  conviction  that  her 
self-respect  demands  a  declaration  of  war.  When 
in  tlie  middle  of  November  the  French  learned  that 
Minister  De  Giers  was  to  visit  Paris  on  his  way 
back  to  Russia  and  Avas  to  call  upon  President 
Carnot  and  M.  de  Freycinet,  they  were  as  excited 
and  exultant  as  wlien  the  Czar  received  Admiral 
Gervais  at  Cronstadt.  But  it  remains  true  tliat 
these  civilities  need  not  be  construed  as  endangering 
European  peace. 

Russia  and  ^'^^  famine  in  Russia  would  haunt  Europe 
Internal  like  a  nightmare  if  it  were  realized  even 
rou  es.  ^^  ^i^g  extent  of  ten  per  cent.  A  single 
special  correspondent  like  McGahan  or  Forbes  could 
make  the  whole  world  sliudder ;  but  hitherto  tlie 
man  with  the  pen  has  not  appeared.  The  Jews,  be- 
thinking themselves  of  the  wisdom  of  keeping  their 
grievances  before  the  world,  have  despatched  Mr. 
Hall  Caine,  the  well-known  Englisli  novelist,  to 
Southern  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  local 


MR.   HALL  CAINE, 

Special  Commissioner  to  tlie  Russian  Jews. 

color  for  a  romance  which  they  hope  will  be  the 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  of  the  Russian-Jewish  contro- 
versy. Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  a  vigorous  and  sympa- 
thetic writer  ;  but  whether  the  thrusting  of  a  mas- 
culine Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  into  the  arms  of  a  million 
Legrees  is  calculated  to  lead  to  good  results  is  open 
toque.stion.  The  recent  riot  at  Tcliernigoff,  in  wliicli 
many  have  lost  their  lives,  is  not  encouraging. 

There  is  a  little  unrest  visible  in  the  heart 
6  "nral  Tsfa.  ^^  Central  Asia.  The  champagne  of  Cron- 
stadt is  making  itself  felt  on  the  furthest 
border  of  Russian  Turkestan.  Russia  is  moving — 
how  no  one  knows — in  the  Pamirs,  the  loftj'  table- 
land that  lies  behind  tlie  Himalayas,  whei'e  Russia, 
China,  and  Afghanistan  meet.  There  are  several 
Pamii-s  one  of  them  lies  in  Afghan  Badakshan,  an- 
other adjoins  Cashmere.  With  these  it  is  hojied 
that  Russia  will  not  meddle ;  elsewhere  she  can  do 
as  she  pleases  so  far  as  England  is  concerned.  Trade 
is  springing  up  between  Russia  and  Afghanistan,  a 
fact  which  will  ultimately  have  political  conse- 
quences. With  China,  Russia's  relations  seem  less 
amicable,  and  it  is  possible  the  movement  in  the 
Pamir  country  is  directed  more  against  the  Manchu 
Empire  than  against  tlie  Afghans.  The  Chinese, 
however,  are  now  showing  a  better  disposition  to 
fulfil   their   treaty  obligations  ;  and   it   is  hoped  the 
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clangor  in  llie  Treaty  ports  will  pass.  If  Russia 
chose  to  support  tiie  fanatical  party,  she  might  make 
no  end  of  trouble  in  Cliina,  where  it  seems  almost 
as  difficult  to  sui>press  an  insurrection  as  it  is  in 
Arabia,  where,  the  latest  news  announces,  so  far 
from  the  insurgents  being  disposed  of,  the  Turkish 
coniiiiaiidcr  insists  u])on  40.000  troops,  in  order  to 
restore  tiie  autliority  of  the  Sultan. 
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MR.  DIBBS, 
Prime  Minister  of  New  South  Wales. 

^  ,,    .      Sir  Henry  Parkes  has  fallen,  and  Mr.  Dibbs 

riill  of  •' 

Sir  Henry  is  now  Prime  Miiii.ster  of  New  South 
Parhes.  ^^-,i,.>,_  Tj^^,  general  election  left  Sir 
He^nry  with  a  following  of  48  in  a  House  of  141. 
Tlie  Labor  jjarty,  ;U  strong,  occni)ied  an  indepen- 
dent position,  while  Mr.  Dibbs  counted  upon  a  reg- 
ular following  of  56.  For  a  time  Sir  Henry  was 
able  to  carry  on,  but  in  October  he  was  defeated  by 
a  temporary  coalition  of  Labor  members  and  the 
O])position.  Sir  Henry  opposed  the  ])roi)osal  to 
limit  by  law  the  c'oal miners'  day  to  eight  liours. 
In  a  division  on  October  16,  Sir  Henry  was  de- 
feated by  49  votes  to  41.  A  week  later  Mr.  Dibbs 
and  his  colleagues  tcM)k  the  oath  of  office  witli  a 
Protec-tionist  program.  As  New  South  Wales  lias 
hitherto  been  a  Free-Trade  colony,  the  advent  of  a 
I'rotectionist  Ministry  is  regarded  with  very  mixcnl 


feelings.  It  is  understood  that  the  new  Ministiy 
will  neither  oppose  Federation  nor  adopt  a  Labor 
program.  Evervthing  points  to  an  early  dissolu- 
tion, wlien  the  parties  Avill  have  time  to  consider 
whether  they  should  coalesce  or  reconstitute  them- 
selves on  a  new  basis. 

The  success  wlucli  attended  Sir  W.  Har- 
///i/"/ca  t'ourt's  veto  upon  the  ^Ministerial  proposal 
to  guarantee  a  railway  through  British 
East  African  territory  has  brougiit  England  within 
measurable  range  of  the  loss  of  Uganda.  That  dis- 
aster has  bcHui  teni])orarily  averted  by  the  splendid 
libcn-ality  of  the  pviblic,  which  rai.sed  from  £oO,()00 
to  £40,000  in  a  few  daj^s  in  order  to  enable  the  East 
African  Company  to  c-arry  on  its  beneficent  opera- 
tions in  the  British  sphere  of  influence.  Emin 
Pasha  has  startled  his  German  employers  by  sud- 
deidy  starting  off  iipon  his  own  account  and  filli- 
busteriug  across  the  frontier  into  regions  set  apart 
for  the  British  crown.  The  conduct  of  the  German 
government  has  been  most  correct.  Emin  has  been 
repudiated,  and  at  last  the  Germans  have  come  to 
understand  Mr.  Stanley's  point  of  view  about  Emin. 
Further  south,  Blantyre  is  flourishing.  Still  further 
south,  Mr.  Rhodes  has  arrived  in  IMashonaland.  and 
has  been  personally  inspecting  the  laud  of  Opliii-. 
He  will  return  overland,  1,600  miles,  to  the  Cape. 
Lord  Randolph,  whose  expedition  northward  has 
hitherto  been  the  dullest  of  failures,  contrived  last 
month  to  write  an  interesting  letter.  He  and  his 
companion  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with 
several  lions,  and  the  incident  contrived  for  a 
moment  to  impart  a  little  interest  even  to  the 
Oraphic  special  correspondence. 

Wonmifs  "^^^^  niore  detailed  information  concern - 
Suffrage  ing  the  defeat  of  woman's  suffrage  in 
Abroad,  jj^^^,  Zealand  and  Victoria  shows  that 
in  both  colonies  the  reverse  was  not  sweeping.  In 
New  Zealand  the  adverse  majority  was  only  two  in 
the  nj)per  chamber  ;  in  Victoria  there  was  actvially 
a  majority  for  the  change,  but  as  it  was  not  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  chamber  it  was  insufficient.  It 
may  be  noted  as  a  sign  of  the  times  that  Jlr.  Bal- 
four stated  this  month,  as  a  reason  why  the  One- 
Man-One-Vote  Reform  bill  cannot  pass,  that  no 
reform  bill  can  be  considered  which  does  not  deal 
with  woman's  suffrage.  Note  also  that  at  the  So- 
cialist congress  held  in  Germany  last  month,  the 
program  A\as  amended  so  as  to  make  it  include 
universal  womanhood  suffrage.  The  German  poli- 
tician is  not  usually  accused  of  sentiment.  There, 
if  anywhere,  citizenship  is  based  on  the  bearing  of 
arms.  Yet  even  in  (lermany  the  claim  of  women 
to  tlie  franchise  is  gaining  recognition. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  niade  a  notable  declaration 
which  i)ractically  commits  the  Cons(>rvative  party  to 
woman's  suffrage.  He  said  tliat  wlienever  the  cpies- 
tion  of  the  franchise  is  brought  up  the  cjuestion  of 
relaxing  the  restraints  which  are  now  imposed  on  the 
voting  of   women   will  have  to  be  reconsidered.     It 
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seems  not  improbable  tbat  the 
party  wliich  abolished  Catholic 
disabilities, repealed  thecoru  laws, 
established  household  suffrage,  and 
introduced  free  education  will  yet 
crown  the  edifice  of  their  achieve- 
ments by  repealing  the  disabilities 
which  are  imposed  upon  women 
because  of  their  sex.  The  Liberal 
leaders  are  hopelessly  at  sea  upon 
this  question.  The  Liberal  rank 
and  file,  however,  claiming  to  have 
a  firmer  grasp  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  democratic  creed, 
hold  that  the  only  sound,  logical 
principle— that  of  repealing  all 
legal  disabilities,  whether  inflicted 
as  penalties  upon  difi'erences  of 
sex  or  differences  of  sect — which 
was  affirmed  at  the  public  coufer- 
•ence  in  the  City  Temple  is  des- 
tined to  universal  acceptation. 
This  conference  said,  in  effect : 
"  Capacity  should  have  no  artificial 
Isarriers  imposed  to  prevent  its 
utilization  by  the  State.  Let  gov- 
ernment be  in  the  hands  of  the 
capable — that  is  the  only  formula, 
and  it  is  as  much  a  mistake  to 
rule  out  capable  women  as  it  is  to 
rule  out  capable  Quakers,  capable 
plebeians,  or  capable  men  with 
red  hair."  In  America  the  suf- 
frage movement  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing no  perceptible  advances. 

The  Poet  of  ^^e  recent  death  of 
New  England  Lowell  has  admonished 
'''^'  us  that  the  group  of 
■distinguished  American  men  of 
letters  whose  names  have  so  long 
been  associated  together  as  house- 
hold words  has  only  two  representatives  remaining. 
Bryant,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  and  Lowell  are  gone. 
Holmes  and  Whittier  remain.  As  their  years  mul- 
tiply, the  affection  in  which  they  are  held  by  the 
American  people  grows  in  warmth  and  depth. 
They  are  I'ead  as  appreciatively  by  the  younger  gen- 
eration as  they  were  by  its  parents  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  Mr.  Whittier's  approaching  birthday- 
he  will  be  eighty-four  years  old  on  the  17th  of 
December— has  by  a  sort  of  spontaneous  impulse 
<;alled  out  advance  M-ords.of  praise  and  congratula- 
tion from  many  different  sources.  New  and  attrac- 
tive editions  of  favorite  poems  by  Whittier  and 
Holmes  are  among  the  most  i^opular  volumes  of  the 
holiday  season.  The  Christian  Union  of  November 
21st  well  says  of  Whittier,  the  Quaker  poet :  "  New 
England's  outer  life  finds  a  pictorial  expression  as 
simple  and  as  chaste  in  dress  as  the  sober  drabs  and 
grays  of  his  own  denomination,  in  such  poems  as 
"Snow  Bound'   and  'Maud  Muller;'  New  England's 


JOHN   G.   WHITTIER. 

rugged  conscience,  in  his  noble  appeals  to  the  moral 
life  of  the  nation  against  human  slavery ;  New 
England's  tender  sympathy  and  its  catholic  aspira- 
tions, in  'My  Creed'  and  'The  Eternal  Goodness.  "' 

^  ,     , .       Because  some  time  was  required  for  the 

Columbian  ' 

Exhibition    settlement  of  the  very  dirncult  local  ques- 
Pians.       ^^^  j^gj.  ^vjjgj.y  am^i  j^oyv  at  Chicago  to 

laj^  off  the  grounds  for  the  World's  Fair,  there  were 
outside  critics  who  declared  that  the  exhibition  was 
foredoomed  to  ignominious  failure.  And  because, 
after  the  grounds  were  selected,  some  brief  time 
was  allowed  for  the  completion  and  acceptance  of 
architects'  plans,  for  the  purchase  and  assemblage 
of  materials,  for  the  making  of  contracts  and  the 
beginning  of  actual  construction,  these  same  un- 
happy critics  were  sure  that  no  .satisfactory  buildings 
could  possibly  be  ready  for  the  opening  in  1893. 
The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  sizes  and  sites 
of  main  buildings,  the  locations  of   State  headquar- 
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ters,  and  the  entire  ground-plan  for  the  exhibitioa 
as   now   finally   and   offit-ialh'    determined.      Work 
upon  several  of  the  main  structures  is  already  well 
advanced.     It  will  be  with  ease  that  all  can  be  com- 
pleted and  in  perfect  readine.ss  at  tlie  time  proposed. 
In  general  and  in  detail  the  plans  are  far  more  com- 
plete than  any  ever  before  adopted.     The  buildings- 
will  be  the  most  spacious,  the  most  impressive,  and 
the  most  excellent  in  architecture  that  ever  housed 
an    international    exposition.      This    is    universally 
admitted   by   experienced   foreigners   wlia 
have  examined  the  Chicago  arrangements. 
So    accustomed   are   our  western   cities  to 
the     rapid    accomplishment    of 
great  undertakings,  tliat  the  re- 
maining sixteen  months  does  not 
seem    an    incredibly  short  time 
in  which  to  carry  out  tlie  under- 
takings   that    have 
been  entered  upon. 
The   fair  at  Cliica- 
jiromises    to    be 
complete   when   the 
opening  day  arrives. 


FINAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS   OF   WORLD'S   COLUMBIAN   EXPOSITION. 


CURRENT  HISTORY 

IN  CARICATURE. 

"PUCK'S"    DISTINGUISHED    CARTOONIST. 

"I  T  7^  ERE  all  coiiteinporary  accounts  of  the  last  decade 
V  V  and  a  half  of  Auiericaii  politics  destroyed,  we 
should  still  have  iu  the  graphic  pages  of  the  two  New 
York  cartoon  weeklies,  Puck  and  Juchjc,  a  fairly  com- 
plete history  of  this  period.  In  a  word,  caricature  has 
■come  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  history  iu  this  country. 

The  prolongatiou  of  the  contention  for  the  presidency 
Tjetween  Hayes  and  Tiiden  kept  the  subject  of  politics 
Taefore  the  minds  of  the  American  people  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  is  iisual  in  connecti(m  with  the 
presidential  contest.  So  it  was  at  an  oppoi'tune  moment 
that  in  March,  187T,  the  first  number  of  the  New  York 
Puck  in  English  appeai-ed,  since  its  "to  be  or  not  to  be" 
■was  dependant  upon  the  jiublic  iutei'est  in  political  matters. 
It  was  well-nigh  time  for  Garfield's  nomination  before 
Puck's  full-page  -cartoons  ceased  to  depict  Hayes  glori- 
ously in  some  phase  of  success,  Tiiden  disparagingly  in  his 
defeat,  Peter  Cooper  ludicrously  for  his  hopeless  run  on 
the  Greenback  ticket,  and  to  scathe  Dana  for  his  obstinate 
■cry  of  fraud  against  the  successful  candidate. 

Puck,  however,  did  not  for  the  most  part  treat  politi- 
cal subjects  with  bitterness  or  venomous  sarcasm,  but  the 
designs  were  frequently  mild  in  composition,  consisting  of 
Jittle  more  than  a  group  of  portraits.    These  latter  became 


JOSEPH   KEPPLER  OF   "PUCK." 


'S 


SEE,   THE   CONQUERING   PORKER   COMES. 
A  Keppler  cartoon  from  Puck,  Nov.  4,  1891. 
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a  feature  of  the  illustrations ;  ])ublic  characters  were  not 
ilistorted  either  in  face  or  figure  to  the  degree  of  carica- 
ture, so  that  the  large  illustrations  were  called  in  the  con- 
tents "  cartoons."  The  public  acknowledged  the  justness  of 
the  aijpcllation,  and  Kei)pler,  the  cartoonist,  and  Puck's 
cai-toous  were  spoken  of  in  contradistinction  to  Kast,  the 
caricaturist,  and  Nast's  caricatures  in  Harper'' s  Weekly. 
The  latter,  who  had  easily  held  the  first  rank  ara.ong 
Anu'i'ican  caricaturists,  found  *a  lively  rival  in  Joseph 
Keppler. 

Keppler.  in  company  with  Adolph  Schwarzmann,  started 
Puck  in  1876,  editing  it  the  first  year  in  German.  He 
had  previously  been  employed  as  a  draughtsman  on 
Frank  Leslie' s  Illustrated  Newspaper.  His  work  on  that 
paper  was  original  and  vigorous,  but  transcribed  by  the 
wood-engraver  it  did  not  attract  much  attention.  For 
Puck,  Kei)j)ler  di-ew  upon  the  lithograph  stone,  the  main 
cartoons  being  tinted.  It  was  not  long  before  the  colored 
illustrations  and  the  grace  with  which  they  were  drawn 
attracted  the  American  public,  so  that  Puck  soon  became 
a  recognized  factor  in  political  campaigns.  It  is  to  the 
pencil  of  Keppler  that  the  periodical  owes  its  success. 


BONNIE    PRINCE   CHAPLEAU : 
The  new  pretender  raises  the  standard  of  revolt. — From  the 
Toronto  Grip,  Nov.  7,  1891. 


HOW   TO    BECOME   A   I.iAHATMAI 
The  evolution  of  Mrs.  Besant.  — From  St.  Stephen's  Review. 


AVHAT   WILL  HE  DO  WITH  IT? 
Starving  RrssiAN  Peasant:    "Is  none  of  that  for  me,    'Little 
Father'?"-  From  Punch,  Oct.  10,  1891. 


GLADSTONE   AS    SANDOW   THE   STRONG   MAN. 
From  Ariel,  London,   Oct.  17,  1891. 


C^'Hw^'PJ"!, 


THE  NEWCASTLE   EXPEDITION. 
John:  "Be  careful,  Bill '.    You'd  better  cover  up  that  light- 
there's  lot  a  of  Socialistic  gas  hereabouts. " 

—From  Ariel,  Oct.  10,  1891. 


THE    SAME   DEAD    DONKEY. 

"Again  he  urges  on  his  wild  career."— Mazeppa. 

From  Moonshine,  London,  Oct.  10,  1891. 


THE    GOOD    UNCLE, 
^rom  the  Pall  Mall  Budyet,  Oct.  22,  1891. 


THE   JACKALS-AREN'T    THEY    HUNGRY? 

But  the  lion  can't  provide  anything  for  them  just  now. 

From  Moonshine,  Oct.  17,  1891. 


IT   WONT   STAND   THE   CLIMATE. 

Brother  Booth  (to  young  Australia):  "There  1  what  do  you 
think  of  tliat,  my  boy?" 

Yoi'NG  Australia:  "Very  pretty,  but  tliin.  Besides,  you 
know  I  '  lack  reverence'  (according  to  my  English  critics)  and 
don't  worsliip  men.  I'm  all  in  sympatliy  witli  these  good 
works  outside  yonder,  but  less  Booth-ism,  please. " 

•     —From  Melbourne  Punch,  Sept.  17,  1891. 


TRAVELLERS'    TALES. 

Here  you  have  the  average  English  globe-trotter  gathering 
materials  for  his  forthcoming  great  work  on  Australia, 

AND   THIS   IS   A    LEAF  FROM   THE  BOOK  WHICH  HE  WRITES  ABOUT  US! 

"To  sum  up,  tlien,  I  find  that  the  Australians  are  not  only 
asses  but  drunkards,  and,  I  may  add,  grovellers." — Vide  D. 
Christie  Murray. — From  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  Sept.  15,  1891. 


HAVING    HIS    FLIN(;-AT   EVERYBODY. 
But  why  did  Lord  Rtindolph  go  to  South  Africa  to  do  it? 

—From  Moonshine,  London,  Oct.  3,  1891. 


NO] 


The  Hon.  C.  Rhodes:  "I  know  I  have  a  big  penalty,  but 
this  is  only  a  trot. " 

The  Mom.  T.  Upinoton:  ".Ml  right!  You  won't  have  much 
to  siKuv  with  your  jiresent  stable  wlien  you  are  a  year  older." 

Hon.  Hhodks:  ■"One  tlioroiiglibred  is  quite  sufficient  against 
yoMi'  liai-ks."     From  tlie  l'r(iiisr<i(il  Truth,  Soiitli  Africa,  Aug. 
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GERMANY   TRIUMPHANT. 
"Are  you  content  now,  my  Emperor?" 
From  La  Grelot,  Paris,  Sept.  27,  1891. 


TAKE  CARE  OF  YOURSELF,  CHINA  1 

With  what  sauce  does  your  Manclarinship  wish  to  be  eaten? 

From  La  Silltouette,  Paris,  Sept   27,  1891. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


October  Ifi.— Mr.  William  O'Brien,  M.P.,  in  roply  to 
recent  attacks  of  the  Parnellites,  makes  public  a  friendly 
letter  which  he  received  from  Mr.  Parnell  the  day  before 
the  negotiations  of  the  Boidogue  conference  were  broken 
off. . .  .Pope  Leo  XIII.  sends  a  note  to  the  Powei-s  in  which 
he  insists  that  it  is  impossible  for  both  the  Italian  Oov- 
ernmeut  and  the  Papacy  to  remain  in  Rome. . .  .The  Fi-ench 
Government  repudiates  the  claim  of  Morocco  to  the  Touat 

Oasis  in    Central  Afiica The   Shoshone  and  Ara])ahoe 

Indians  of  Wyoming  cede  1,()()(),(X)0  acres  of  land  to  the 
United  States  Government  at  ~>~->  cents  an  acre. 

October  17. — The  Russian  Government  estimates  that 
18;{,()00,0()()  roubles  will  be  required  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  famine-stricken  districts. . .  .President  Harrison  and 
Secretaries  Foster  and  Noble  addi-ess  the  Ecmnenical 
Methodist  Council  in  session  at  Washington.  ..  .The  Uru- 
giuiyan  Ministei-s  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Finance  resign 

Retirement  of  General  Mitre  from  the  Presidency  of 

the  Argentine  Rei>ublic. ..  .Announcement  of  a  peerage 
for  Mrs.  Smith,  wife  of  the  late  Rt.  H(jn.  W.  H.  Smith. 

Octolier  IS. — Right  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour  appoint- 
ed First  Lord  of  the  English  Treasury,  to  succeed  the  late 
William  Henry  Smith. ..  .Switzerland  adopts  a  new 
tariff  and  the  State  bank-note  monopoly. . .  .General  elec- 
tions in  Chili  for  Presidential  electors  and  members  of  the 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  result  iu  a  sweeping  vic- 
tory for  the  Liberals. ..  .President  Harrison  accepts  the 
resignation  of  Governor  Steele,  of  Oklahoma  Territory. . . . 
China  demands  an  explanation  fi'om  Russia  for  encroach- 
ments upon  the  Pamir  territoi-y ....  Publication  of  the 
text  of  General  Boulanger's  will. 

October  19. — Sir  Henry  Parkes.  Premier  of  New  South 
Wales,  as  a  result  of  the  defeat  of  the  government,  resigns 
his  ofiice;  Mr.  Dibbs,  leader  of  the  Oi)[)osition,  to  form  a 
new  cabinet. ..  .The  right  of  asylum  in  Chili  recognized 
by  the  Government  in  a  letter  to  Minister  Egan....A 
French  force  in  Algeria  ordered  to  the  oasis  of  Touat  to 
prevent  its  occupation  by  the  Sultan  of  Morocco. . .  .Com- 
mercial treaty  negotiations  between  Germany  and  Belgium 
suspended  on  account  of  a  disagreement  concerning  the 
admission  of  German  agricultural  j)roducts  into  Belgimn 

free  of  duty The  Vienna  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  opened 

by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph ....  The  Supreme  Court  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  renders  a  decision  adverse  to  trades-unions 
acting  as  commercial  organizations. ..  .Honors  conferred 
upon  Prof.  Helmholtz  by  the  German  Emperor. 

October  20. — The  Ecumenical  Methodist  Council  closes 
its  session  iu  Washington. ..  .The  United  Typothetae  of 
America  begins  its  fifth  annual  convention  at  Cincinnati, 

Ohio Suuol   trots   a   mile   on   a   kite-shaped   track   at 

Stockton,  Cal.,  iu  2  :()8}|',  lowering  Maud  S.'s  record  by 
half  a  second. . .  .Chiuese  troops  ordered  to  Pamir. . .  .The 
Czar  of  Russia  confers  the  Orcler  of  the  White  Eagle  upon 
M.  Barbey,  the  French  Minister  of  IVbirine. 

October  21 . — The  Italian  Goverumeut  revokes  the  decree 
issii(>(l  twelve  years  ago  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
pork  from  the  United  States. . .  .The  Socialist  Congress  in 
session  at  Erfurt  decide  to  hold  their  ne.xt  meeting  in  Berlin 
in  1H!)2,  'ind  adjourn.  ..  .The  Chinese  (Toverumeut  forbids 
the  selling  of  laud  outside?  of  treaty  i)orts  to  foreigners.  . . . 
The  Henry  AV.  Cii'ady  monument  unveiled  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
■with  (iovei-nor  Hill,  of  New  York,  as  orator.  .  .  .Tlu>  Lad(l 
Ob.sei-vatory,  the  gift  to  Brown  University  from  Governor 
Ilei-hert  W.  Ladd,  formally  i)reseuted  to  that  institution. 

October  22. — An  attem))t  to  overthrow  I'resident  Gon- 
zalez in  the  R(>i)ublic  of  I'araguay  supjjressed. .  .  .The 
AVurtemhurg  Parliament  opened. ..  .The  French  Cabinet 
ai)])roves  of  the  twenty-francs  duty  on  jjork  voted  by  the 
Chamber  of  I)ei)uties.  ..  .Heavy  floods  in  Great  Britain, 
Fiance,  niid  Spain.... Sir  Edwin  Arnold  arrives  in  New 
York. . . ,  I'ulilication  of  Dr.  Koch's  new  remedy  for 
tuberculosis. . .  .Lady  Macdouald,  wile  of  the  late  I'remier 
of  Canada,  ])i'es(>nted  with  a  ])eei'age. 

Octolu-r  2:i. — Oflicers  of  the  iiouisiana  liottery  indicted 
by  the  (<rand  Jm-y  of  Sioux  l^'alls,  S.  Dak. ..  .Captain 
Schley,  commander  of  lh(>  Hall imorr,  i-e])orts  to  the  Ihiited 
States  (iovernment  on  the  killing  of  sail(..'s  of  his  crew 
by  Chilians  in  Valparaiso. . .  .AVilliam  L.  Jackson  succeeds 
Mr.  Balfour  as  chief  secretary  for  Iivland. . .  .The  Con- 
servatives and  McCarthyites  select  candidates  to  contest 


with  Mr.  Redmond,  Parnellite,  for  the  late  Mr.  Parnell's 
seat  in  the  House  of  Conunons. . .  .Mr.  Gladstone  revises 
his  Home  Rule  Bill  with  the  view  of  giving  the  proposed 
Irish  legislature  fuller  powers  than  did  the  bill  of  188.^. . . . 
Mr.  Dibbs,  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  New  South 
AVales  legislature,  forms  a  new  cabinet.     He  succeeds  Sir 

Henry  Parkes  as  premier  and  colonial  secretarj- The 

Conmiittee,  of  International  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Berlin  in  1891  has  awarded  to  the  Societ}'  of  American 
AVood  Engravers,  of  New  York  City,  the  great  diploma 
of  honor. . .  .Crisis  in  the  Argentine  Republic  ended. 

October  24. — Secretaiy  Blaine  returns  to  AVashington, 
after  an  absence  from  the  Cajjital  of  several  months. . . . 
British  Guiana  votes  i;20,000  toward  rej)resentation  at 
the  AVorld's  Fair,  Chicago. ..  .Dr.  von  Holleben,  German 
Minister  to  Japan,  apijointed  to  succeed  the  late  Count 
von  Arco-\'alley  as  minister  to  the  United  States. . .  .The 
United  States  cruiser  Boston  sails  for  Chili  with  a  j^ear's 
■   provisions  for  cruisers  stationed  in  Chilian  waters. 

October    2n. — The    corner-stone    of    the    new    divinity 

school    building    at    Tufts    College    laid A    league    to 

establish  a  socialist  republic  formed  in  France. ..  .Mrs. 
Booth-Clibborn,  the  head  of  the  Salvation  Army  branches 
in  France  and  Switzerland,  arrives  in  New  York.... The 
125th  anniversary  of  Methodism  celebi-ated  in  New  York. 

October  2(i. — The  United  States  Government  demands, 
through  Minister  Egan,  reparation  from  the  Chilian  Gov- 
ernment for  the  assault  uixm  the  Baltimore's  crew.... 
Bids  opened  at  AVashington  for  ocean  mail  service  under 
the  new  law.... A  fast  train  on  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  makes  the  I'un  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  a 
distance  of  four  hundred  and  foily  miles,  in  eight  hours 
and  forty -two  minutes. 

October  27. — The  New  York  Court  of  Api)eals  renders 
judgment  iu  the  Tilden  will  case  in  favor  of  the  heirs ;  by 
comjjromise,  $2,000,000  is  to  be  used  for  a  jniblic  libi-ary 
....  Riot  between  McCarthyites  and  Pai'uellites  in  Cork 
....Austria  and  Italy  sign  the  Zollverein  with  Germany 
. . .  .Mr.  F'rederick  Smith,  Conservative,  elected  to  succeed 
his  father,  the  late  AA^illiam  H.  Smith,  as  member  of 
Parliament  for  the  Strand  division. ..  .The  AA'hite  Star 
Line  steamer  Teutonic  makes  the  trip  from  Sandy  Hook 
to  Brow  Head  in  5  days,  21  houi's,  and  3  minutes,  lowering 
the  east\\ard  record  between  these  two  points  by  19  min- 
utes  Mr.  Chapleau,  Canadian  Secretarj-  of  State,  re- 
signs. 

October  28. — The  Chilian  Government  refuses  to  accept 
the  resi)onsibility  for  the  killing  of  United  States  sailors 
in  A'alparaiso. . .  .Paraguay  accepts  the  invitation  to  take 
part  in  the  AA'orld's  Fair  at  Chicago. . .  .Several  hundred 
lives  lost  in  an  earthquake  in  Osaka,  Japan.... The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  condenms  the  act  of  the 
Manitoba  legislatin-e  al)olishing  separate  schools. ..  .The 
new  United  States  cruiser  Detroit  launched  at  Baltimore 
....The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  renders  a  decision 
in  the  Andover  case  favorable  to  I'rofessor  Smith  and 
the  Lilieral  i^ai'ty. . .  .The  centenary  of  the  founding  of  St. 
Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Seminary  celcbi'ated  at  Baltimore 
b)lm  Dillon  stt)ne(l  and  beaten  in  the  sti'eets  of  Cork. 

October  29. — Despei'ate  fights  take  place  in  Cork  be- 
tween Parnellites  and  McCarthyites. ..  .Patrick  McDer- 
mott,  McCarthyite,  succeeds  the  late  Sir  John  Pope 
Heujiessy  iu  the  House  of  Commons. ..  .Po])o  Leo  XIII. 
sends  a  letter  adverse  to  duelling  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Prague  and  Cologne,  and  to  the  Bishops  of  (iernuuiy  and 
Austro-Huugary The  Senate  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, F2ngland,  rejects  by  a  vote  of  525  to  1S5  the  projiosi- 
tion  to  dispense  with  the  study  of  Greek  in  th.e  institu- 
tion. 

OctobiM-  .SO.— Th(>  Fi-(>nch  Senate  agr(M>s  to  the  removal 
of  prohibition  upon  X\w  importation  of  American  jiork, 
and  votes  to  i)lace  a  duty  on  it. ..  .Mr.  Balfour  elected 
Chancellor  of  the  Univei-sity  of  Edinbui'gh. 

October  ;M. — One  hundred  and  si.xty  i-onvicts  set  free 
by  the  miners  of  Bi'iceville,  Teun....The  Supreme  Court 
aflirms  the  coustitutionalily  of  the  law  i)roviding  for  the 
election  of  i)residential  electors  by  congressional  district  in 
^lichigan. 

N<>vend)er  1. — The  Russian  ukase  prohibiting. the  expor- 
tatii)n  of  cereals,  except  wheat,  goes  into  effect. 
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November  2. — Over  200  more  convicts  released  by 
miners  in  East  Tennessee. ..  .The  exposition  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  opened. 

]Sovend)er  3. — Governors  are  elected  in  five  States;  in 
Iowa,  Boies  (Dem.),  8,000  iHuralitj- :  in  Maryland,  Brown 
(Deni.),  80, 000  plurality;  in  Massachusetts,  Russell(Dem.) , 
r),0()0  plurality ;  in  New  York,  Flower  (Dem.),  40,000  plu- 
rality; in  Ohio',  McKinley  (Hep.),  20,000  plurality. 

November  4. — The  New  York  Presbytery,  by  a  A'ote  of 
94  to  80,  dismiss  the  charges  brou'^ht  against  Professor 
Chai-les  A.Briggs,  of  the  Union  Tlieological  Seminary  of 
New  York,  deciding  that  in  view  of  the  explanatioa.! 
offered  by  Dr.  Briggs  the  accusation  of  heresy  could  not 
be  sustained. . .  .The  Brazilian  Congress  dissolved  by  Presi- 
dent Fonseca 150  ])eople  iiijui-ed  in  a  fight  at  Water- 
ford  between  Parnellites  and  anti-Parnellites. . .  .The  final 
session  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  held  in  Washington,  D.C. ..  .Proclama- 
tion formally  announcing  tlu^  a])pointment  of  the  Hon. 
Kedfield  Proctor  as  United  States  Senator  to  succeed 
Hon.  George  F.  Edmunds,  resigned,  issued  by  Governor 
Page,  of  Vermont. . .  .The  Canadian  Cabinet  diff'ereuces 
settled ;  Secretary  of  State  Chapleau  agreeing  to  c*ntinue 
in  the  present  place  temporarily. 

November  5. — Admiral  Jorge  Moutt  nominated  for 
President  of  Chili  at  the  convention  of  the  Liberals.... 
President  Fonseca  proclaims  liimself  dictator  of  Brazil ; 
new  representatives  to  be  elected;  riots  in  Rio  Janeiro 
....The  Customs  Committee  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  agree  to  the  Senate  rate  of  duty  on  American 
})ork. ..  .Riots  in  Cork;  William  O'Brien  among  the 
injured. . .  .Secretary  Proctor  i)laces  his  resignation  in  the 

hands  of  the  President The  case  of  the  United  States 

against  the  Chilian  steamer  Itata  submitted  in  the  United 
States  court  at  Los  Angeles. . .  .The  Sixth  Anniuil  Assem- 
bly of  the  International  Cliristian  Workei's'  Association 
begins  its  sessions  in  Washington,  D.C. 

November  (i. — The  election  in  Cork  for  a  successor  to 
Parnell  in  the  House  of  Commons  results  in  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  John  E.  Redmond,  tlie  Parnellite  candidate;  Mr. 
Flavin,  the  McCarthyite  candidate,  elected  by  a  jjluralit}' 
of  1,512  votes. 

November  7, — Ex-President  Hayes  speaks  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  in  the  hall  of  the  Exposition  building. . .  .Funeral  of 
Monsignor  Preston. 

November  8.— Dictator  Fonseca  prohibits  the  holding  of 
public  meetings  in  Rio  Janeiro,  and  forbids  the  press  to 
coimnent  on  his  acts. . .  .Sir  John  Gorst  appointed  Finan- 
cial Secretary  to  the  Treasury  to  succeed  W^illiam  Jackson, 
recently  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. ..  .Secre- 
tai"y  Rusk  submits  his  aimual  I'eport  on  agriculture  to 
the  President. 

November  9. — Argument  in  the  Sayward  case  to  test 
the  legality  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  juris- 
diction over  Behring  Sea  begun  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.... The  Italian  Premier,  Marquis  di 
Rudini,  speaks  at  Milan  on  the  financial  situation  of 
the  Italian  Government. . .  .The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  refuses  to  acknowledge  dictator  Fonseca's  rule  and 
declares  its  independence ....  The  Prince  of  Wales  cele- 
brates his  fiftieth  birthday. 

November  10. — The  fact  brought  to  light  in  the  argu- 
ment before  the  United  States  Sujjreme  Court  in  the  Say- 
ward  case  that  an  agreement  to  abitrate  the  Behring  Sea 
question  has  been  reached  ....  The  Province  of  Grao 
Para  is  reported  to  have  declared  its  independence  of  the 
Brazilian  Republic. . .  .It  is  reported  that  Hunan,  China,  is 
in  open  revolt. . .  .The  World's  Convention  of  the  Women's 

Christian    Temjjerance   Union    opened    in   Boston Dr. 

Isaac  Leo  Nicholson  formally  enthroned  as  Bishop  of 
Milwaukee,  the  ceremony  being  the  first  of  the  kind 
ever  held  in  the  United  States. 

November  11. — The  Chilian  Congress  assembles ;  Waldo 
Silva  elected  president  of  the  Chilian  Senate,  and  Ramon 
Barros  Luco  president  of  tiie  House  of  De])uties. . . . 
Destructive  storms  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 

November  12. — The   Cabinet  appointed  by  the   Chilian 

Junta  resigns A  plot  to  overthrow  the  ruling  dynasty 

of  Greece  reported  to  have  been  discovered. . .  .Destruct- 
ive storms  in  Europe.... A  mass-meeting  at  Chickering 
Hall,  New  Yoi-k,  pass  resolutions  denouncing  the  Loui- 
siana State  Lottery ;  speeciies  made  by  President  Seth 
Low,  Father  Elliott,  ex-Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  and 
Bishop  Potter. 


SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD. 

Now  visiting  and  giving  public  readings  in  America. 

November  13. — The  revolutionists  in  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  Brazil,  reported  to  have  defeated  the  Government 
troops ;  the  governor  of  the  i)rovince  deposed  and  a  pro  • 
visional  government  formed. ..  .The  protocol  of  a  treaty 
of  commerce  between  Italy  and  Germany  signed.... A 
niunber  of  persons  arrested  in  Russia  on  a  charge  of  com- 
])licity  in  a  plot  to  establish  a  representative  assemblj' 

in  that  country Miss   Frances   E.  Willard   makes  her 

annual  i'eport  to  the  National  W.C.T.U.  Convention  in 

session  in  Boston The  Knights  of  Labor  Convention,  in 

session  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  adopt  resolutions  favorable  to  a 
combination  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

November  14. — Senor  Pedro  Montt  officially  i)resented 
to  Pi'esident  Harrison  as  Minister  from  Chili  to  tlie 
United  States. . .  .Mr.  Michael  Da.vitt  condemns  the  attacks 
on  Mrs.  Parnell  by  certain  McCarthyites. 

November  15. — The  new  Chilian  Council  of  State,  which 
acts  as  a  check  upon  the  President,  has  been  organized; 
nine  members  are  Liberals  and  two  are  Conservative.... 
Parnell  memorial  meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  New 
York  City;    Chauucey  M.Depew  iironouuced  the  eulogy-. 


OBITUARY. 

October  16. — Samuel  Whitney  Hale,  ex-Governor  of 
New  Hampshire. . .  .Commodore  Nathaniel  Duncan  Ingra- 
ham,  known  to  fame  as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  in  the  historic  Koszta  affair  in  18.52. 

October  17. — Professor  John  Larkin  Lincoln,  LL.D.^ 
professor  of  the  Latin  languages  and  literature  in  Brown 
University ....  James  Parton,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  the 
renowned  author. . .  .Mrs.  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  wife  of  Judge  Allen  G. Thurman. 

October  18.— The  Rev.  George  Diehl,  D.D.,  one  of  the' 
oldest  and  most  prominent  Lutheran  ministers  of  Mary- 
land  Daniel  B.   Shelley,  of   Bay  City,  Mich.,  musician 

and  vocalist. 
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October  19. — Jonathau  Meigs,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
'Court  f)f  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  was  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln  in  1803. . .  .Joel  Bennett  Harris,  a  promi- 
nent   citizen    of    Rutland,  Vt Monsignor    Platou,  the 

chief  of  the  Russian  hierarchj'. 

October  20. — Lenius  E.  Worcester,  of  Carrolton,  111., 
United  States  Senator  during  the  early  part  of  President 
Linc-olu's  administration,  and  one  oi  the  five  Democrats 
in  tlie  Senate  that  voted  to  ratify  the  Emancipation 
Proclamaticm. 

October  21.— Dr.  Seymour  Bullock,  Jr.,  of  Mobile,  Ala., 

physician  and  poet Gilderoy  W.  Cxriffen,  of  Louisville, 

Ky.,  Consul   to    New    South  Wales Brevet  Brigadier- 
General  Joseph  B.  Brown,  of  the  United  States  Army. 

October  22.— Philip  Herbert  Carpenter,  M.A.,  F.R'.S. 

October  24.— The  Rev.  T.  D.  Welker,  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Vinceunes,  Ind. 

October  25. — Cajjlain  Richard  N.  Comly,  of  Daj^ton, 
Ohio,  one  of  the  early  i)ropi-ietors  of  the  Dayton 
./oiu-zwr/.  ...  Walter  Trumbull,  journalist,  sou  of  ex- 
Senator  Lymau  Trumbull,  of  Illinois. 

October  2(i. — Adolphe  DujHiis,  French  actor.... J.  M. 
Shelby,  ex-State  Senator,  of  Iowa. 

OctoVjer  27. — The  Rev.  Frederick  Henry  Ambrose  Scriv- 
ener, LL.D.,  I).(!.L.,  of  Londcm. 

October  2M.— Elliot  King,  of  Portland,  Me.,  a  promi- 
nent leader  in  the  Oreenback  movement  in  Maine De 

Witt  Clinton  Cxraham,  an  old  and  widely-known  citizen 

of  New  York  City Francis  Brooks,  a  prominent  Boston 

lawyer. 

October  20.— Mr.  Lyon,  th(>  first  person  to  iuti-oduce  the 

cable  system   of  street   railroads  in   New  York   City 

John    Badger    Clarke,  editor    of    the    Manchestei-  (N.  H.) 

I  hi  il  11  Mirror Charles   Gilpin,  Mayor    of   Philadelphia 

from  1S.-)1  to  185-1. 

October  :i().— Professor  Thomas  B.Evans,  Dean  of  the 
Bahimore  School  of  Medicine. 

()ctol)ei- ;{1.— Major-General  Truman  Seymour,  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

November  1.— H(>nry  A.  P.  Carter,  Hawaiian  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleiu|)otentiary  to  tlie  United 
States.  ..  .Ex-Congi-essman  Daniel  \X.  Go(')ch.  of  Bo.ston, 
Mass.  ..  .Prince  Czartoryski,  Vice-rresidcut  of  the  Upper 
House  of  tlie  Austrian  I'ailiament. 

November  2.— ('ai)tain  James  Murphy,  of  New  York 
City,  distiuguislied  lor  his  services  in  the  late  civil  war. 

Novend)cr  :i.— Mr.  \^.  W.  Steele,  editor  and  owner  of  tlie 

Colorado  Springs  dazcftc Cai>tain  Arthur  I{.  Yates,  of 

the  Unite.l  States  Navy .  .  .  .The  Rev.  H<>nry  J.  Fox,  I).  I)., 
of  Fair  Haven,  Mass.,  a  well-known  Methodist  clergy- 
Jiiaii  and  writer. 


November  4. — Albert  S.  Marks,  Governor  of  Tennessee 
from  ISTi)  to  1881,  and  a  soldier  of  the  C(mfederate  Army 
. . .  .Anthony  Cannon  (Tcm.y  Hart),  jxijjular  actor. 

November  5. — John    F.  Mines,    a    brilliant    newspaper 

writer,    known    to    the  public   as  "Felix   (Jldboj-" Dr. 

Horatio  N.Hurlburt,  one  of  the   oldest  and  most  skilful 

plisyicians    of    Chicago George    Hawkesworth    B(md, 

M.  i',.  English  Ccmservative. 

November  0. — Ex-Governor    John    Gregory    Smith,  of 

Vermont Charles    Jean    Joseph    Thiron.  distinguished 

French  ccmiedian Samuel  H.Centre,  prominent  citizen 

of  California. 

November  7. — Richai'd  T.  Stei)henson,  newspaper  writer 
....Captain  Leodigai'  Maria  Lii)p  Kiiisky,  of  Boston. 

November  8. — Col.  H.  W.  Rogers,  of  Middleboro,  K}'. , 
a  gallant  soldier  of  the  Southern  Confederacj'. . .  .Lieuten- 
ant Francis  Radoux,  of  i'ortlaud,  Me.,  a  soldier  under 
Napoleon  I. 

November  9. — John  Francis  Williams, 
professor  of  geology  aud  mineralogy  in 
sity. 

November  10. — Moncure  Robinson,  of  Philadelphia,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  skilful  civil  engineers  of  the  coun- 
try. .  .  .Judge  Chester  F.  Sanger,  of  the  Third  Eastern  Mid- 
dlesex Di.strict  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

November  11. — Patrick  Tracy  Jackon.  a  well-known 
citizen  of  Boston  and  a  classmate  of  James  Rus.sell  Lowell 
at  Harvard. . .  .Judge  Alfred  Holmes,  the  oldest  practising 
attorney  in  New  York  State. 

November  12. — Colonel  Donn  Piatt,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
founder  of  lie/ford's  Alontlih/  Ma(i(tziiu'.  .  .  ."Lady  Eliza- 
beth Mary  Grosvenor,  Dowager  Marchioness  of  A\'estinin- 
ster,  Eng....Amos  Root,  pioneer  citizen  of  Chicago  and 
ex-member  of  the  State  Legislature. 

November  13. — Erastus  Freeman,  of  Iselin,  N.J. 

November  14. — Gordon  L.  Ford,  prominent  ciitzeu  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

November  15. — Cardinal  Bernabon,  Archbishop  of  Sens 
Judge  J.  G.  Sijarks,  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 


M.D.,  assistant 
Cornell  Uuiver- 
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SOME   STATISTICAL   UNDERTAKINGS  AT  WASHINGTON. 


BY   ALBERT   SHAW. 


THE  coiiutry  is  onlj'  now  beginning  to  appreci- 
ate the  importance  of  accurate  and  elaborate 
statistical  inquiry  as  a  basis  for  law-making  and 
an  aid  to  intelligent  administration.  As  regards 
most  kinds  of  official  statistical  work  we  are  several 
decades  behind  the  European  countries,  where  the 
scientific  collection  and  use  of  figures  has. been  car- 
ried to  a  high  degree  of  ])erfection  and  efficiency. 
But  in  some  particular  fields  of  investigation  we 
have  been  jiioneers,  and  are  entitled  to  much  praise 
for  the  superior  completeness  and  thoroughness  of 
our  statistical  elucidations.  Most  notable  among 
these  fields  has  been  that  of  labor  and  its  conditions. 
The  State  of  Massachusetts  deserves  credit  for  having 
carried  statistical  work  to  the  most  advanced  point 
of  scientific  value  it  has  reached  in  this  country, 
and  it  was  in  Massachusetts  that  the  first  State 
bureau  of  labor  statistics  was  established,  in  the 
year  1869.  Other  States,  recognizing  the  en- 
lightened stand  that  Massachusetts  had  taken,  cre- 
ated similar  bureaus.  There  are  now  twent^'-five  of 
these  State  bureaus  of  labor  stati-stics  engaged  in 
making  the  most  varied  and  interesting  studies  of 
the  industrial  conditions  of  the  population,  and 
putting  forth  from  year  to  year  a  series  of  volumes 
that  is  fast  growing  into  a  magnificent  library  of 
social  and  economic  data  touching  the  material 
status   of   the   American   people.      The   purpose   of 


these  bureaus  has  been  construed  broadly,  and  their 
lines  of  inquiry  have  reached  out  to  include  topics 
far  beyond  strict  records  as  to  wages  in  various 
industries,  strikf^s  and  lockouts,  and  the  immediate 
data  of  industrial  life.  The  State  bureaus  have 
emitted  not  fewer  in  the  aggregate  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  volumes  reporting  their  investiga- 
tions. By  much  intercommunication,  and  by 
periodical  meetings  of  their  directors,  the  bureaus, 
are  enabled  to  unite,  not  infrecpiently,  in  making- 
concurrent  studies  upon  identical  plans  in  some- 
desired  field. 

This  spirit  of  co-operation  in  statistical  work  is 
one  that  it  is  always  well  to  encourage,  not  only 
because  it  results  in  a  wider  and  therefore  more: 
useful  investigation  of  a  given  topic,  but  also  be- 
cause it  supplies  to  the  less  ably-managed  bureaus  a. 
ready-made  plan  of  action.  It  is  of  course  inevita- 
ble that  some  of  the  bureaus  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
decide  what  particular  fields  to  invade  at  a  given 
time  and  what  methods  to  use.  Thus  the  experience 
of  the  Massachusetts  bureau,  and  the  others  that  are 
well  organized,  can  be  drawn  upon  to  give  useful 
direction  to  the  work  of  younger  bureaus. 

It  was  the  success  of  the  State  bureaus  and  the 
growth  of  interest  in  industrial  statistics  that  led  ta 
the  establishment  in  1885  of  a  national  bureau  at 
Washington,  since  entitled  the  Department  of  Labor. 
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Col.  Carroll  D.  \Vrifi,l]t,  who  had  for  a  luiinlHT  of 
years  filled  liio  post  of  director  of  tiio  Massaeliusctts 
bureau,  was  appointed  as  the  first  suj)erintendent  of 
the  new  department  at  Wasliiiigtoii.  and  he  contin- 
ues i-J  occupy  the  position — his  incunibenc}'  having 
the  unanimous  approval  of  public  men  of  both  great 
parties,  of  the  workiugmen's  organizations  of  the 
entire  country,  and  of  scholarly  and  scientific  econ- 
omists and  statisticians.  To  Col.  Wright  more 
than  to  any  other  man  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
developed  in  this  country  the  existing  methods  of 
statistical  inepiiry  into  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions. Upon  the  result  of  investigations  initiated 
by  him  there  has  been  ba.sed  a  vast  amoimt  of  legis 
lation  ft)r  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  working 
classes, 

I.  ON    THE   COST    OF   PRODUCING   PROTECTED 
ARTICLES. 

Some  three  years  ago,  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor,  which  had  been  formed  in  1885,  was  giv- 
en an  enlarged  scope  by  act  of  Congress,  and 
was  erected  into  what  has  since  been  designated  as 
the  De]){irtment  of  Labor — remaining,  under  Mr. 
Wright's  charge  as  commissioner.  At  that  time 
Congress  directed  the  department  to  undertake  a 
special  in(]uiry,  the  nature  of  which  will  best  be 
understood  from  the  following  section  of  the  law  • 

Sec.  7.  Tliat  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  design  and  iluties  referred 
to  in  section  one  of  this  act,  is  specially  charged  to 
ascertain,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  and  when- 
ever industrial  <-liang(>s  sliall  make  it  essential,  the 
cost  of  producing  articl(>s,  at  tlie  time  dutiable  in 
the  United  States,  in  leading  countries  where  such 
articles  are  produced,  by  fully  si)ecified  units  of 
])roduction,  and  under  a  classification  showing  the 
different  eU^ments  of  cost  of  such  articles  of  produc- 
tion, including  the  wages  paid  in  such  industries 
j)er  day,  week,  month,  or  year,  or  by  tlie  ])iece,  and 
hours  employed  per  day ;  and  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturers  and  producers  of  sucii  articles  ;  and 
the  comparative  cost  of  living,  and  the  kind  of  living. 

Col.  Wright  had  long  maintained  that  it  might 
be  possil)lo  to  secure  a  scientific  basis  for  tariff 
legislation  by  making  a  thorough  study  of  all  the 
elements  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  the  production 
of  staple  articles  at  home  and  abroad.  Such  in- 
quiries would  involve  a  close  analysis  and  study  of 
the  cost  of  all  the  materials  entering  into  a  given 
]»rodu('t,  the  wages  and  eniciency  of  labor,  th(>  com 
jtarative  cost  of  living,  and  so  on.  This  enactment 
of  Congress  made  it  possible  for  him  to  enter  at  once 
upon  what  has  been  in  some  resjiects  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  most  original  statistical  task  ever  under- 
taken. The  greatest  difficulty  lay  in  obtaining, 
from  a  sufficient  number  of  re])resentative  sources, 
the  real  facts.  It  became^  necessary  for  Col.  Wright 
to  organize  and  send  abroad  a  corps  of  statistical 
experts,  who  should  not  only  understand  the  nature 
of  the  difficult  investigation  on  foot,  but  who  should 
iilso  be  diplomatic  enougli  to  succeed  in  the  almost 
imp<).ssil)le  task  of  getting  direct  access  to  the  books 
and   l)usine.ss   secrels   of   the  leading  manufac-turers 


of  England,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Aus- 
tria. It  was  a  plucky  undertaking,  and  one  upon 
which  no  other  country  but  America  would  have 
had  the  audacity  to  eml)ark.  Even  at  home,  under 
solemu  assurances  that  the  figures  would  be  so  used, 
without  mention  of  firm  names,  as  to  give  perfect 
pnitection  from  publicity,  it  Avas  extremely  difficult 
to  obtiiin  the  minute  information  that  was  desired. 
One  maj'  well  imagine,  then,  how  much  of  patience, 
tact,  and  address  our  special  agents  on  the  Continent 
have  been  obliged  to  use  through  these  three  years 
in  which  they  have  been  pushing  their  researches. 

At  length  the  great  inquiry  is  nearly  completed. 
Manifestly,  its  scope  could  not  be  extended  beyond 
tlujse  leading  lines  of  production  which  are  pro- 
tected by  the  tariff.  Sugar  having  been  placed 
upon  the  free  list,  the  bulk  of  the  duties  is  now- 
paid  upon  importations  of  textile  goods,  iron  and 
steel  in  various  forms,  and  glass  manufactures. 
The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  which  has  just  come  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  which  is  a  bulky  volume  of 
1,404  jiages,  takes  up  the  statistics  of  the  i)roduction 
of  iron  and  steel,  under  the  categories  of  pig  iron, 
muck  bar  iron,  finished  bar  iron,  miscellaneous 
iron,  steel  ingots,  steel  rails,  miscellaneous  steel, 
bituminous  coal,  coke,  iron  ore,  and  limestone. 
The  first  portion  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a 
detailed  and  tabulated  exposition  of  the  cost  of 
l)roducing  these  commodities,  the  second  part  deals 
with  the  hours  and  earnings  of  labor,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  comparison  of  the  efficiency  of  workmen 
in  different  districts  and  countries,  while  the  third 
part,  which  occupies  more  than  half  the  book,  is 
given  to  an  account  of  the  cost  of  living  of  the  men 
(and  families)  employed  in  these  industries. 

A  volume  that  is  to  follow  some  mouths  hence 
will  deal  in  a  like  manner  with  the  cost  of  produ- 
cing textile  goods  at  home  and  abroad,  and  will  also 
probably  include  the  glass  schedules.  The  document 
thus  completed  will  stand  as  one  of  the  great  statis- 
tical achievements  of  the  generation.  It  is  no  small 
cause  for  congratulation  that  this  inquiry  will  rest 
wholly  free  from  any  taint  or  suggestion  of  parti- 
sanship. It  has  been  prepared  without  the  slightest 
thouglit  of  its  usefulness  to  the  protectionists  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  tariff  reformers  on  the  <>ther. 
Both  sides,  of  course,  will  endeavor  to  draw  as 
much  comfort  from  it  as  they  can.  15ut  neither 
side  will  deny  its  scientific  accuracy  and  fairness. 
And  it  should  be  added,  to  the  honor  of  both  sides, 
that  neither  has  manifested  any  desire  to  influence 
or  use  the  department  of  statistics  for  the  undue 
sui)j)ort  of  a  cause  or  a  theory. 

The  rep(<rt  on  iron  and  steel  production  cannot 
h(M"e  be  sinnmarized.  It  shows,  in  general,  of 
cours(>,  that  the  cost  is  greatest  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States,  next,  in  the  southern 
district  of  this  country,  n(>xt,  on  th(>  (\>ntinent  of 
Europe,  and  lowest  in  Great  Britain.  The  wagons 
of  labor,  in  like  manner,  are  much  higher  in  this 
count IV   than   abroad,  as    is   also   labor's  efficiency. 
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The  cost  of  living  is  greater  here  than  in  Europe, 
but  the  size  of  the  family  income  liere  would  seem 
to  be  more  than  enough  greater  to  offset  the  higher 
cost  of  living.  When  the  concluding  volume  of  the 
report  is  issued,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  impar- 
tial statistician  may  attempt  to  deduce,  in  a  brief 
and  popular  form,  all  the  main  facts  and  conclusions 
that  the  investigation  would  fairly  yield  as  net 
results.  This  monumental  work  must  inevitably 
have  an  important  influence  upon  the  next  great 
tariff  debates  of  Congress. 

li.  ON  PRICES  AND  WAGES. 

By  the  side  of  this  great  inquest  into  the  cost  of 
production  must  stand  another  remarkable  statistical 
investigation,  the  results  of  which  will  not  be  given 
to  the  public  for  some  months.  In  many  respects  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  complement  of  Col.  Wright's 
report  on  the  cost  of  production.  This  second 
inquiry  does  not  involve  difficulties  of  the  kind 
encountered  in  the  first,  and  it  can  therefore  be 
completed  in  a  much  shorter  time.  It  is  being  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  States  Senate,  in  accordance  with 
the  following  resolution,  which  the  Senate  adopted 
on  March  3,  1891  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  authorized  and  directed,  by  sub- 
committee or  otherwise,  to  ascertain  in  every  prac- 
ticable way,  and  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Senate,  the  effect  of  the  tariff  laws  upon  imports 
and  exports,  the  growth,  development,  production, 
and  prices  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  articles, 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  upon  wages  domestic  and 
foreign  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  authorized  to 
sit  by  subcommittee  or  otherwise,  during  the  re- 
oess  and  sessions  of  the  Senate,  at  such  times  and 
places  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  and  to  employ 
a  stenographer  and  such  clerical  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary,  the  expense  of  said  investigation  to 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 

The  Coinmittee  on  Finance  consists  of  Senators 
Morrill  of  Vermont,  Sherman  of  Ohio,  Jones  of 
Nevada,  Allison  of  Iowa.  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island, 
Hiscock  of  New  York,  Voorhees  of  Indiana,  McPher- 
son  of  New  Jersey,  Harris  of  Tennessee,  Vance  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Carlisle  of  Kentucky.  The 
working  subcommittee,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  resolution,  con- 
sists of  Senators  Aldrich  (Chaii-nian) ,  Allison,  His- 
cock, Harris,  and  Carlisle. 

The  subcommittee  has  shown  great  zeal  and 
energy,  through  the  past  summer,  in  pushing  its 
inquiries.  It  was  found  desirable  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
handling  of  the  materials  has  therefore  been  com- 
mitted to  Col.  Wright  and  his  well-organized  corps 
of  assistants.  The  representatives  of  both  parties  in 
thg  committee  have  taken  every  step  in  cordial 
agreement,  and  we  shall  have,  as  a  result  of  this 
honest  and  faithful  effort,  the  most  authoritative 
and  extensive  collection  of  statistics  of  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  of  goods  and  of  wages  that  has 
•ever  been  brought  together   in  any  country.     The 


report  will  be  very  voluminous,  but  it  will  stand 
as  a  rich  mine  in  mIucIi  to  dig  for  particular  facts 
when  desired. 

The  plans  of  the  committee  comprehend  tlie  collec- 
ti<m  of  the  retail  prices  of  leading  connuodities  and 
the  wages  of  labor  from  June  1,  1889,  to  September  1, 
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1891,  inclusive,  the  results  showing  actual  sales  prices 
of  goods  and  the  rates  of  wages  ;  the  collection  of 
wholesale  prices  of  leading  commodities  and  the 
wages  of  labor,  as  shown  by  j^irincipal  occupations  in 
various  industries  and  callings,  from  1840  to  1891,  in- 
clusive ;  the  collection  of  prices  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, through  its  various  departments  and  bureaus, 
such  as  the  Quartern! aster- General's  Office,  the  Com- 
missary-General's Department,  etc.,  for  articles 
purchased  from  1840  to  1891  for  the  use  of  the 
Government ;  the  compilation  of  statistics,  for  this 
and  foreign  countries,  relating  to  prices  and  wages, 
and  a  collection  of  facts  relating  to  the  introduction 
of  new  inventions  and  processes  which  have  affected 
the  rates  of  wages  and  the  prices  of  (commodities. 
All  the  foregoing  facts  are  to  be  properly  analyzed 
with  reference  to  the  course  of  prices  and  wages 
and  the  cost  of  living,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing, if  possible,  the  relative  condition  of  the  people 
at  various  times. 
The  work  is  being  done  in  a  thoroughly  impartial 
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manner,  and  through  unanimous  decisions  of  the 
comnaittee  ;  and  besides  the  forces  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  engaged  in  the  collection  of  data,  there 
liave  been  brought  into  practical  work  the  various 
bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, and  of  the  Interior  Department ;  while 
tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  is  undertaking  the 
collection  of  the  rates  of  wages  of  farm  labor  and 
the  prices  of  agricultural  products  not  only  at 
wholesale,  but  also  the  prices  at  which  farmers  are 
obliged  to  sell  their  products.  Experts  in  great 
industries  like  cotton,  woollen,  iron,  etc.,  men  who 
have  had  groat  experience  in  such  lines,  are  cheer- 
fully cooperating  with  the  committee. 

The  committee  is  expecting  to  be  able  to  complete 
its  labors  and  the  analysis  of  the  facts  so  as  to  make 
a  report  to  the  Senate  late  in  the  spring.  The 
details  of  the  results  will  make  a  vast  and  valuable 
collcctiim  of  data,  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
rei)orts  of  our  own  or  of  other  governments. 

ill.  THE  ELEVENTH  CENSUS. 

As  the  new  Congress  assembles,  its  members  are 
likely  to  be  pleasantly  surprised  by  finding  read}' 
for  their  use ,•  fresh  from  the  Gov(>rnment  presses, 
the  population  volume  of  the  Eleventh  Census. 

Many  compliments  will  liave  been  earned  by  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Porter,  whose  boundless  and  imtiring 
c'liergyas  Superintendent  of  tlie  Census  has  advanced 
the  work  so  rapidly.  Such  a  variety  of  complaints 
have  been  made  against  the  character  and  value  of 


the  statistics  of  the  new  census,  that  there  is  some 
danger  lest  there  may  take  root  the  impression  that 
this  enumeration,  witli  its  concurrent  inquiries,  has 
been  less  worthy  of  respect  than  its  ten  predecessor's, 
and  less  reliable  than  census  work  done  in  othei- 
countries.  Let  it  be  said,  as  emphatically  as  possi- 
ble, that  there  is  no  sound  basis  for  such  an  impres- 
sion. The  Eleventh  Census  is  a  far  larger  and  more 
complicated  piece  of  statistical  work  than  was  the 
Tenth  or  the  Ninth,  and  it  is  proving  more  success- 
ful than  either,  because  it  has  profited  by  the 
experience  of  both  and  because  various  improved 
methods  have  been  invented  and  ai)i)lied  since  1880. 
We  have  witnessed  various  gi-ave  attempts  to  prove 
Iw  guesses,  estimates,  and  the  application  of  ratios 
that  Mr.  Porters  actual  count  of  the  jjopulatiou 
must  have  fallen  two  millions  short  of  the  truth. 
As  all  these  estimates  and  ratios  could,  in  the  last 
anahsis,  have  nothing  but  some  actual  count,  past 
or  present,  to  rest  upon,  the  attempt  to  disprove  an 
emuneration  by  an  appeal  to  the  principle  of  the 
persistence  of  ratios  is  in  this  instance  about  as 
absurd  a  thing  as  serious  men  ever  undertook. 

As  to  foreign  census  work,  comi)aratively  little  is 
required  except  a  quick,  fairly  accurate  counting 
of  heads.  In  Great  Britain,  some  expansion  of  the 
ordinary  machinery  for  the  registration  and  central 
collection  of  vital  statistics.  luxler  the  Registrar - 
General,  answers  perfectly  well  for  taking  the  cen- 
sus. Bureaucratic  methods  on  the  Continent,  which 
give  the  central  offices  of  the  ministries  of  the 
interior  a  close  current  control  over  local  machinery 
eveiywhere,  also  make  it  easy  to  organize  the  work 
of  the  (luincpiennial  census-taking.  But  in  this 
country,  it  is  necessary  to  create  from  decade  to 
decade  a  great  special  organization  for  enumeration 
and  statistical  iuquirj'.  Mr.  Porter's  army  of  cen- 
sus workers  at  its  highest  point  reached  sometliing 
like  60,000  in  numbers.  So  varied  is  the  informa- 
tion that  Congress  ordains  shall  be  collected  that 
the  task  is  rendennl  heavy  and  com])licated  by  the 
nundjer  of  (piestions  to  be  filled  out  in  tlie  schedides. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  if  the  census  work 
is  defective  at  any  point,  it  is  not  at  the  centre, 
but  at  the  e.\tremities.  Mr.  Porter  was  obligt'd  to 
organize  the  work  at  the  time  and  in  the  way  Con- 
gress had  s])ecified.  The  work  in  the  field  was  as 
good  as  could  have  been  obtained  under  tlie  circnm- 
stances.  What  should  be  made  more  conspicuous 
is  the  splendiil  organization  of  the  work  at  the  cen- 
tre. The  liandling  of  the  mass  of  materials  that 
comes  in  from  the  field,  the  sejiaration  of  certain 
classes  of  facts  and  the  evolving  of  tabulated  results 
— all  this  kind  of  work  lias  been  done  at  AVashing- 
ton  during  the  past  year  with  a  celerity  so  marvel- 
lous and  an  accuracy  so  great  that  nothing  of  a  like 
nature  has  ever  been  done  that  can  compare  witli 
it.  The  use  of  electric  counting  machines  is  in 
large  part  the  cause  of  this  brilliant  success. 

The  El(>venth  Census  is  more  .statistical  and  less 
encyclopa>dic  than  its  predece.s.sor.  Most  of  the 
heavy  (juartos  that  made  up  the  Tenth  Census  were 
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special  treatises  upon  the  resources,  industries,  and 
progress  of  the  country.  The  new  census,  in  its 
special  inquiries,  does  not  attempt  to  cover  any  such 
range,  but  devotes  itself  to  the  fresh  statistical  pre- 
sentation of  a  great  number  of  subjects.  How  va- 
ried these  subjects  are  can  be  readily  seen  from  an 
inspection  of  the  several  thousand  pages  of  compact 
census  bulletins  that  have  already  appeared.  As 
regards  population,  they  touch  religion,  education, 
mortality,  and  other  so-called  "vital"  statistics, 
crime  and  pauperism,  the  defective  classes,  nation- 
ality questions,  relative  fecundity  of  different  race 
elements  of  the  population,  social  statistics  of  cities, 
and  various  other  matters.  The  inquiries  into 
wealth,  debt,  and  taxation  enter  minutely  into  the 
financial  condition  of  the  nearly  150, 000  local  divis- 
ions of  this  great  country.  The  special  inquiry  into 
the  mortgage  indebtedness  resting  upon  farms  and 
homes  has  been  one  of  great  magnitude  and  thor- 
oughness. The  investiga'ions  of  particular  indus- 
tries have  been  made  with  a  minuteness  never 
attempted  before.  Agricultural  industries,  manu- 
factures, mining  operations,  transportation,  insur- 
ance— all  these  great  divisons  of  production  and 
commerce  have  been  subjected  to  the  most  sweeping 
statistical  investigation.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  so  gigantic  a  series  of  statistical 
inquiries  been  prosecuted  at  the  same  moment  under 
one  man's  direction  as  Mr.  Porter  has  been  obliged 
to  organzize  and  conduct  in  the  past  two  years. 
Doubtless  many  minor  errors  will  have  been  discov- 
ered in  the  work  of  tlie  hundreds  of  special  agents. 
However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  five -sixths  of 
the  leading  experts  employed  by  Mr.  Porter  wei*e 
connected  with  the  niith  or  tenth  enumerations 
(1870  and  1880),  both  Oi  which  were  superintended 
by  General  Francis  A.  Walker.  The  best  and  most 
experienced  talent  that  was  available  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Porter. 

Experience  has  taught  all  who  have  been  respon- 
sibly concerned  with  our  great  national  statistical 
undertakings  that  the  time  has  come  either  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  census  bureau,  or  else 
for  tlie  enlargement  of  Colonel  Wright's  Department 
of  Labor  into  a  department  of  general  statistics, 
with  a  large  staff  of  trained  experts,  who  will  be 
ready  to  manage  the  census  work  when  the  census 
year  conies  around,  and  who  will  know  how  in  the 
intervening  years  to  conduct  those  numerous  special 
inquiries  which  do  not  of  necessity  form  any  part 
of  a  decennial  enumeration.  To  many  persons  of 
good  judgment  it  would  seem  a  needless  duplication 
of  machinery  to  set  up  a  permanent  census  bureau 
by  the  side  of  the  statistical  mechanism  that  Colonel 
Wright  has  developed,  and  that  is  proving  itself  so 
efficient  in  various  critical  undertakings.  In  Mas- 
sacliusetts,  the  State  census  of  1885  was  conducted 
by  the  existing  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  with  a 
completeness  and  perfection  that  has  been  praised 
ever  since.  There  was  in  Congress  a  somewhat 
strong  disposition,  in  1889,  to  commit  the  taking  of 
the  Eleventh  Federal  Census  to  the  Department  of 


Labor,  and  thenceforth  to  regard  the  department  as 
permanently  charged  with  all  the  general  statistical 
tasks  that  are  thrown  upon  the  census  superintend- 
ent. As  yet,  however,  the  department  is  so  small 
that  Colonel  Wright  could  hardly  have  avoided  any 
of  the  difficulties  that  Mr.  Poi'ter  has  had  to  en- 
counter by  reason  of  the  need  of  creating  a  vast 
army  of  statistical  recruits  in  a  day.  Whatever 
precise  plan  may  be  hit  upon  for  the  co-ordination 
of  statistical  work  at  Washington,  it  should  be 
urged  upon  Congress  that  the  census  should  not 
henceforth  be  taken  by  an  improvised  bureau,  but 
by  a  fully  forewarned,  permanent  statistical  office. 

In  all  this  discussion  there  has  been  too  little  heed 
given  to  the  fact  that  statistical  work  at  Washington 
suffers  fi-om  nothing  so  much  as  from  the  lack  of 
well  organized  local  statistical  work.  There  is 
scarcely  a  State,  county,  city  or  village  in  America 
that  keeps  what  Europeans  would  regard  as  a  strictly 
accurate  and  full  record  of  demographical  or  vital 
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statistics — i.e.,  of  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  the 
daily  movement  of  the  population.  If  there  could 
be  a  registrar  general  at  Washington,  co-operating 
with  local  registrars,  for  the  uniform  and  complete 
collection  of  vital  statistics,  such  an  organization 
might  readily  be  expanded  into  an  efficient  force 
for  the  simple  task  of  census  enumeration  and 
ordinary  population  inquiries.  Then,  all  statistical 
investigations  into  social  and  industrial  subjects 
might  very  properly  be  placed  under  the  charge  of 
Colonel  Wright's  enlarged  department  of  statistics. 
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Tliere  is  a  clear  and  natural  line  separating  the  two 
classes  of  statistics. 

IV.  TRANSPORTATION  STATISTICS. 

An  illustration  of  the  growth  of  good  statistical 
work  at  Washington  is  afforded  bj^  what  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  done.  Quite  dis- 
tinct from  its  ordinary  work  of  interpreting  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  particular  cases,  and 
supervising  the  transportation  business  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Commission  supports  what  is  in  fact  a 
bureau,  devoted  to  the  collection  and  compilation 
of  the  statistics  of  railways.  This  work  is  in  the 
hands  of  Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  University,  an  economist  and  statistician 
of  repute,  aided  by  Mr.  James  A.  Case,  who  is  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  office  and  of  the  work  of 
the  thirty  or  forty  clerks  who  are  kept  employed 
upon  the  difficult  tabulations  required  in  summing 
up  all  ascertainable  facts  about  the  business  of  a 
railway  system  that  comprises  more  than  half  the 
mileage  of  the  globe.  The  Third  Annual  Report  on 
tlie  Statistics  of  Railways  will  have  appeared  just  as 
tins  article  reaches  the  readers  of  The  Review\ 
These  statistical  summaries  Avill,  perhaps,  in  time 
be  accounted  the  most  valuable  service  rendered  b}^ 
the  Commission.  Publicity  is  the  cardinal  principle 
of  our  American  system  of  public  supervision  of 
transportation  companies  as  distinguished  from  di- 


rect public  control  or  operation.  And  these  statis- 
tical reports  give  the  most  autlioritative  data 
regarding  capitalization,  rates,  revenue,  expendi- 
ture, and  other  essential  items  of  railway  finance 
and  operation  that  can  possibly  be  secured.  Great 
attention  will  be  attracted  by  the  new  report  because 
of  its  adoption  of  a  new  basis  for  the  compilation 
of  railway  statistics  by  territorial  districts.  The  ac- 
companying map  shows  the  ten  districts  into  which 
the  statistician  has  divided  the  country  for  the 
purposes  of  his  tabulations,  the  same  divisions  ap- 
plying also  to  the  census  railway  statistics. 

Professor  Adams  is  also  serving,  under  ^Mr.  Porter, 
as  head  of  the  census  investigation  into  transporta- 
tion statistics ;  and  he  has  lately  issued  important 
census  bulletins  dealing  with  railways.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  fact  that  Mr.  Porter  has  made 
use  of  a  number  of  officials  already  engaged  in 
statistical  work  in  different  Government  depart 
ments,  to  conduct  such  portions  of  the  census  work 
as  should  lie  in  their  special  fields.  In  fact,  the 
growth  of  a  spirit  of  co-operation  among  the  sev- 
eral distinct  statistical  corps  at  Washington  is  very 
marked.  And  the  obvious  advantages  of  such 
co-operation  easily  suggest  the  possibility'  of  some 
closer  organization  that  Av-ill  heighten  efficiency  at 
every  point  and  give  our  Government  a  great 
machine  for  statistical  inquiry  and  compilation 
that  will  be  unequalled  elsewhere  in  the  world. 


MAP  SHOWING   DISTRICTS 


ADOPTED     FOR    COMPILATION     OF     RAILWAY    STATISTICS   IN   ELEVENTH   CENSUS  AND  IN   RE- 
PORTS OF   INTERSTATE   COMMERCE   COMMISSION. 


A  WORLD   LEAGUE  OF  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  WOMEN. 


MARY  CLEMENT  LEAVITT, 
who  has  for  several  years 
past  been  serving  as  the  pioneer 
apostle  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  in  all  the  lands 
of  the  habitable  globe,  under  com- 
mission as  corresponding  secretary 
and  travelling  organizer  for  the 
international  union  of  women's 
temperance  societies,  has  reached 
a  conclusion  regarding  races  and 
nationalities  that  present- day  facts 
most  fully  justify.  This  is  what 
Mrs.  Leavitt  has  written  ; 

"  Constantly  as  the  years  roll  on, 
and  I  read— though  dimly  and  in 
patches  —  the  nations  as  I  pass 
through  them,  I  see  that  the  lead- 
ing part  in  Christian  missions^  as 
well  as  moral  reforms,  must  be 
taken  by  the  English-speaking 
nations.  The  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, with  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  millions  of 
people,  practically  homogeneous — 
what  can  we  not  do  for  humanity 
if  we  will !  All  the  great  moral 
reforms  have  begun  with  this 
people.  All  of  the  reforms  are 
being  carried  by  these  people  to 
other  nations.  That  wonderful 
woman,  Josephine  Butler,  went 
to  the  Continent,  the  very  strong- 
hold of  the  most  infamous  laws 
that  have  ever  disgraced  legisla- 
tion or  stained  the  pages  of  statute- 
books,  and  there  formed  a  society 
for  their  abolition. "  She  proceeds 
to  sum  up  the  amazing  legislative 
results  of  Mrs.  Butler's  work,  and 
to  exhort  her  fellow- members  of 
the  Temperance  Union  to  be  im- 
bued with  Mrs.  Butler's  spirit — 
that  of  world -reform  for  women 
and  society,  led  by  intrepid  and  high-minded  women 
of  the  English-speaking  countries. 

Certainly,  if  one  considers  well  the  meaning  of 
the  great  convention  of  temperance  women  that  has 
just  now  been  held  in  Boston  between  the  10th  aud 
20th  days  of  November,  Mrs.  Leavitt's  words  will 
carry  an  added  weight.  It  is  true  that  other  lands 
have  their  hosts  of  noble  and  devoted  women.  Lady 
Meath,  in  this  number  of  The  Review,  tells  our 
readers  of  the  good  work  of  some  such  women  for 
their  own  sex  in  Germany  and  in  Sweden.  But  in 
the  organized  work  of  moral  and  social  reform  it  is 
only  English-speaking    women   who   have   accom- 


MISS   FRANCES   E.   WILLARD, 

President  World's  and  National  W.C.T.U'S. 

plished  anything  large  and  noteworthy.  It  is  almost 
impossible  even  to  imagine  a  congress  of  women 
similar  in  character  to  the  one  just  held  in  Boston, 
speaking  French,  German,  or  Italian,  and  meeting 
in  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Rome. 

A  MILITANT  AND  AGGRESSIVE  BODY. 

There  is  an  implacably  militant  phase  about  the 
work  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
It  must  necessarily  be  so,  because  these  women  are 
enlisted  in  what  they  deem  a  holy  crusade,  wherein 
any  sort  of  truce  or  compromise  with  the  enemy  is 
counted  deadly  sin,  just  as  any  connivance  at  idol- 
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worship  in  the  early  days  of  Cliristianity  was  the 
most  grievous  of  offences.  The  "  white-ribbon  army" 
refuses  to  know  anything  about  political  expediency, 
social  conventions,  statesmanlike  compromises,  or 
half-way  measures,  all  of  which  it  believes  are 
of  the  devil.  And  it  pushes  this  literal  adherence 
to  its  fighting  creed  in  all  sorts  of  local  and  partic- 
ular ways  that  annoy  many  good  people  and  make 
them  wish  that  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  would  eschew  poli- 
tics, wash  off  its  war-paint,  and  subside  into  a 
merely  sweet  and  persuasive  moral  and  religious 
influence. 

But,  after  all,  the  militant  and  harshly  aggressive 
is  only  one  phase  of  the  work  of  these  organized 
women -reformers.  And  it  was  perhaps  the  least 
conspicuous  of  any  in  the  sessions  just  ended.  It 
would  be  a  very  narrow  view  of  this  magnificent 
gatiiering.  this  greatest  world-congress  of  women 
ever  held  on  our  planet,  to  view  it  simply  as  a  mass- 
meeting  of  narrow-minded  and  one-ideaed  advocates 
of  total  abstinence,  and  legal  prohibition.  It  was 
far  more  than  a  convention  of  women  organized  to 
oppose  liquor-drinking  and  the  liquor  traffic.  It 
stood  for  that  marvellous  uprising  of  the  serious, 
intelligent,  and  religious  women  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  for  the  protection  and  sanctity  of 
home-life ;  the  moral  elevation  of  women  every- 
where ;  the  reform  of  laws  detrimental  to  the  true 
interests  of  social  and  family  life  and  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  weaker  sex  ;  the  better  education  of  chil- 
dren ;  the  better  care  of  the  neglected  and  dependent, 
and  the  suppression  of  eveiy  form  of  enslaving  and 
degrading  vice  and  crime.  The  constituency  of  this 
brilliant  and  notable  convention  have  no  monopoly 
of  that  tremendous  moral  movement  among  the 
women  of  our  race.  It  finds  its  partial  expression 
through  many  and  diverse  channels.  For  the  most 
part,  it  goes  on  without  being  organized  or  ofiicered. 

THE  FORWARD  MARCH  .OF  ENGUSH-SPEAKING  WOMEN. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  properly  be  claimed  that  no 
public  gathering  ever  before  so  broadly  and  nobly 
rei)resented  and  voiced  the  movement.  For  the  con- 
vention was  not  confined  strictly  to  the  delegates 
of  the  temperance  associations  that  have  for  some 
years  been  affiliated  as  the  "World's  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union."  Women  who  are 
better  known  as  representing  other  definite  i)hases 
of  women's  work  and  progress  were  present  as  speak- 
ers, quasi -members  of  the  body.  For  instance, 
]H-ominent  representatives  of  the  higher  education 
of  women,  among  whom  may  be  named  Mrs.  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer,  of  Cambridge,  Professor  Rena 
Michaels,  of  Michigan,  and  Professor  Anna  Mor- 
gan, of  Wellesley  College,  were  speakers.  Mrs. 
Maud  Ralliiigton  Booth,  leader  in  tliis  country" of 
the  social  reform  work  of  the  Salvation  Army,  rep- 
resented an  organization  in  which  women  are  in  no 
resjjcct  subordinate  to  men.  Mrs.  Parker,  of  Chi- 
cago, representing  the  Woman's  Council  and  the 
dre.ss-reform  program,  was  similarly  welcomed. 

Eminent  lady  physicians,  like  Dr.  Kate  Mitchell, 


of  London,  represented  the  humane  and  moral  as- 
pects of  woman's  successful  entrance  to  that  great 
profession.  Mrs.  ]\Iary  Livermore,  the  honored  and 
distinguished  advocate  of  woman's  suffrage,  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  meetings,  and,  as  a  Bos- 
tonian,  a  gracious  entertainer  of  the  convention. 
Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  represented  the  women  commis- 
sioners of  the  Columbian  Exposition  and  the  pro- 
posed exhibits  of  women's  work  and  congresses  of 
women  workers.  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  repre- 
sented and  spoke  for  the  National  Council  of  King's 
Daughters,  itself  a  great  and  noble  organization  of 
young  women.  And  thus  representatives  of  various 
other  special  movements  and  interests  among  the 
Christian  women  of  America  and  Great  Britain  were 
cordially  admitted  to  the  platform,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  contribute  to  the  breadth  and  stimulating 
interest  of  the  great  convention. 

THE  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  C0N\'T:NTI0N. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  gathering  was  justly 
deemed  of  special  significance  because  the  very  first 
of  its  kind.  The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  America  was  founded  in  1874,  and  this 
Boston  meeting  was  the  eighteenth  of  its  national 
conventions.  The  British  Woman's  Temperance 
Association  was  formed  at  Newcastle-on-Tj-ne  in 
April,  1876,  and  it  is  therefore  nearly  sixteen  years 
old.  The  Canadian  Christian  Temperance  Union  is 
also  several  years  old,  its  fourth  annual  convention 
having  been  held  last  June,  and  its  local  and  pro- 
vincial societies  being  much  older  than  the  central 
amalgamation  for  the  entire  Dominion.  And  so  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Unions  have  been  fully 
organized  for  several  years,  whi4e  in  various  other 
countries  the  movement  has  found  lodgment  in  the 
creation  of  a  firm  nucleus.  But  never  before  have 
the  national  bodies,  federated  into  the  "World's 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,"  held  an 
international  convention.  From  all  parts  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  and  from  the  groups  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
there  were  delegates  at  this  Boston  meeting.  Here- 
after, at  intervals  of  perhaps  five  years,  these  gath- 
erings are  to  be  repeated,  and  the  cosmopolitan 
influence  of  women  as  social  reformers  is  to  be 
niade  continually  more  impressive. 

Miss  Willard  has  lately  expressed  this  idea  of 
the  growing  world-consciousness  of  the  English- 
speaking  woman,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
great  world-organization  over  which  she  presides,  in 
the  following  passages : 

"Women  are  becoming  the  true  cosmopolitans; 
and,  best  of  all,  not  commerce  and  selfishness,  but 
Christianity  and  self-renunciation  have  set  the  key 
to  tlieir  tuneful  j)salm  of  life  in  the  more  modern 
chorus.  The  Foreign  Mission  Society  has  domesti- 
cated their  thoughts  at  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Mad- 
agascar and  Bombay  are  as  jiresent  to  their  minds 
as  England  and  America.  White-ribbouers,  follow- 
ing in  this  path,  have  tlie  wide  world  as  their  her- 
itage, and    the   great   petition,    with   its    universal 
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protest  against  legalizing  the  sale  of  alcoholics  and 
of  opium,  gives  the  most  practical  possible  direc- 
tion to  the  new  world  sense  that  thrills  the  heart  of 
woman.  In  reflex  influence  what  an  illimitable 
power  this  new  sense  is  to  be  in  moulding  the 
natures  of  their  children  to  the 
ideal  of  universal  brotherhood  ! 

"  Thirty  -  four  countries  have 
translated  our  motto,  '  For  God  and 
Home  and  Native  Land. '  It  was 
seen  in  Chinese,  Japanese,  Siam- 
ese, Norwegian,  Dutch,  French, 
and  Maori  at  the  World's  Expo- 
sition in  Paris. 

"Seven  sacrificing  years  have 
strewn  the  earth  with  local  unions, 
blooming  like  beds  of  fragrant 
flowers.  Thirty-four  different  na- 
tions are  now  federated  against 
opium,  alcohol,  and  tobacco. 
Nearly  all  the  work  has  been 
wrought  within  five  years.  Mrs. 
Mary  Clement  Leavitt  will  soon 
complete  her  reconnoissance  by 
going  to  South  America. " 

Who  can  tell  what  transforma- 
tions the  zealous  English-speaking 
woman  may  bring  about,  now  that 
she  has  steadfastly  begun  to  fight 
the  social  ills  that  beset  her  sisters 
in  India,  Burmah,  China,  Japan, 
and  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe? 

STRENGTH  OF   THE  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Calculated  as  strictly  and  exclu- 
sively as  possible  upon  the  basis 
of  dues  paid  in  to  the  local  unions 
and  forwarded  to  headquarters, 
the  National  Christian  Temperance 
Union  has  now  a  membership  of 
150, 000.  Estimated  more  liberally, 
so  as  to  include  all  persons  prac- 
tically belonging  to  its  various 
departments  of  work,  its  member- 
ship may  be  placed  at  about  three 
hundred  thousand.  And  upon  a 
similar  kind  of  calculation,  the 
women  directly  represented  in  the 
World's  W.  C.  T.  U.  may  be  regard- 
ed as  numbering  half  a  million. 
But  in  almost  any  given  neighbor- 
hood, the  working  body  of,  let  us  say,  100  members 
will  be  drawn  from  church  and  social  circles  ten  times 
as  strong ;  and  for  most  purposes  of  special  local  in- 
fluence the  Union  may  count  upon  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  entire  one  thousand  women.  Thus  in 
this  country  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  are 
several  millions  of  women  who  since  the  women's 
gospel  temperance  crusades  of  1873-74,  out  of  which 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  grew,  have  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  movement  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
in  close  sympathy  with  its  main  purposes,  and  ready 


at  special  times  to  co-operate  with  it  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  particular  things. 

THE   LOSING  STRUGGLE   FOR    PROHIBITION. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  America  has  been  for  the  past 
decade  in  the  very  fore-front  of  the  battle  for  legal 
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prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  logic  of  its 
attitude  at  length  drove  it  into  close  alliance  with 
the  Prohibition  party  as  a  separate  political  move- 
ment, and  ranged  it  as  actively  hostile  to  both  of  the 
great  political  organizations  of  the  country.  And 
yet  all  the  radical  temperance  legislation  that  was 
secured  up  to  the  time  of  this  espousal  of  the  third 
party  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U. ,  had  been  attained  through 
the  Democrats  in  the  Southern  States  and  through 
the  Republicans  in  the  Northern  States.  Without 
any  purpose  of  attempting  to  go  deeply  into  causes, 
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we  may  at  least  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  since 
the  temperance  women  allied  themselves  with  a 
minor  political  party,  almost  every  attempt  to  se- 
cure proliibitory  legislation  has  failed  disastrously. 
New  Hampshire  declined  constitutional  prohibition 
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Corresponding  Secretary  World's  W.  C.T.U. 

by  a  decisive  majority.  Massachusetts  followed, 
and  empliasized  her  refusal  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
fifty  thousand.  Rhode  Island,  having  tried  prohi- 
bition for  a  year  or  two,  repudiated  it.  Connecticut 
sjiurned  prohibition  by  a  popular  majority  much 
larger  than  the  total  affirmative  vote.  Pennsyl- 
vania's verdict  was  equally  conclusive.  The  W.  C. 
T.  U.  concentrated  its  whole  figliting  strength  to 
carry  Nebraska,  and  lost  the  day  by  a^  defeat  too 
pronounced  to  make  an  early  renewal  of  the  fight 
desirable.  Clround  has  been  lost  rather  than  gained 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  vote  of  November  3  in 
Iowa  looks  very  ominous  for  the  future  of  the  pro- 
hibitory statutes  in  that  State.  In  sliort,  the  jn-oliib- 
itory  mcnement,  that  seemed  to  have  so  irresistible 
a  momentum  in  the  first  half  of  tlie  decade,  has  been 
losing  ground  at  a  terrible  rate  in  the  last  half.  If 
tins  were  the  one  concern  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  it  miglit 
well  be  discouraged. 

EDUCATION,   LEdlSLATION,  AND  THE  BALLOT. 
But  even  in  tlie  field  of  legislation  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
lias  had  very  much  ujjou  its  definite  program  besides 


statutory  and  constitutional  prohibition.  It  has 
initiated  and  pushed  the  movement  for  the  compul- 
sory teaching  of  "scientific  temperance"  in  the  pub- 
lic schools ;  and  it  has  succeeded  in  securing  the 
enactment  of  its  temperance- instruction  laws  in 
more  than  thirty  States  in  the  Union.  Moreover,  it 
has  induced  Congress  to  enact  a  like  law  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Territories,  and  Alaska.  Not 
content  with  the  formal  passage  of  these  laws,  the 
W.  C.  T.  U. ,  through  its  active  local  committees,  rep- 
resenting its  department  of  instruction,  has  nagged 
indifferent  or  liostile  school  boards  into  adopting  the 
approved  text-books,  and  then  has  assumed  the  task 
of  seeing  that  teachers  actually  gave  the  desired 
instruction  both  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit.  May 
it  not  be  admitted,  some  day,  that  to  have  achieved 
this  pai-ticular  work  was  a  greater  triixmph  than  to 
have  gained  a  dozen  prohibitory  amendments  to 
State  constitutions? 

A  large  number  of  States  have  given  the  school 
ballot  to  women — an  achievement  for  which  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  may  claim  a  fair  share  of  credit — and  doubt- 
less this  has  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  "  scientific 
temperance  instruction. "  It  is  also  to  be  said  that 
nitmerous  laws  for  the  protection  of  children,  in- 
creasing the  age  of  consent,  and  in  other  ways  pro- 
moting the  moral  well-being  of  societj"  have  beea 
secured  largely  through  the  zeal  of  the  W.  C.  T.  XJ. 
The  laws  that  perhaps  twenty  States  have  enacted, 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  children,  are  also 
to  be  placed,  to  no  small  extent,  to  the  credit  of  the 
legislative  department  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Besides  its  political  alliance,  which  not  onlj'  pre- 
vents many  women  from  joining  the  order  who 
affirm  that  they  would  otherwise  do  so,  but  which 
has  also  led  to  the  Avithdrawal  and  separate  organi- 
zation of  several  thousand  old  and  valuable  ntembers, 
who  are  now  known  as  the  "Non-Partisan  W. C. T. 
U.,"  the  American  W.  C.T.U.  is  fully  committed  to 
the  doctrine  of  woman  suffrage,  and  this  position  is 
said  to  keep  still  another  body  of  women  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  society.  It  stands  everj^where  for 
the  granting  of  the  school  franchise  to  women.  It 
advocates  the  adoption  in  other  States  of  the  Kansas 
l)lan  of  full  municipal  suffrage.  It  is  the  hearty 
supporter  of  the  complete  franchise  that  women  en- 
joy in  Wyoming.  It  mourned  over  the  retrogres- 
sion of  Wasliiugton.  It  concentrated  its  utmost 
efforts  in  South  Dakota  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
tlie  constitutional  clause  giving  women  the  ballot, 
but  was  defeated.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  clear 
tliat  this  general  movement  for  the  ballot  is  really 
making  progress  in  the  United  States. 

THE  WORKING  DEPARTMENTS. 

]\Iiss  Frances  Willard  is  not  only  a  brilliant  and 
inspiring  leader,  who  has  somehow  "bewitched  the 
women  of  AnuMica  and  the  world  into  a  wonderful 
coalition  against  sin,"  but  she  is  also  a  practical  or- 
ganizer and  administrator  of  consummate  abilit3^ 
It  is  due  to  her  that  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  a  highly 
effective  machine.     She  replaced  the  original  plan 
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of  branches  of  work  supervised  by  committees,  with 
a  scheme  creating  a  series  of  distinct  departments, 
at  the  head  of  each  of  which  was  jjlaced  an  in- 
dividual superintendent.  The  departments  num- 
ber thirty-five,  and  are  grouped  under  the  six  heads 
of  (1)  Organization,  (2)  Preventive  Work,  (3)  Ed- 
ucational, (4)  Evangelistic,  (5)  Social,  (6)  Legal. 
Each  department  superintendent  works  through  cor- 
responding superintendents  for  each  State. 

At  the  head  of  the  work  of  organization  is  Mrs. 
Caroline  B.  Buell,  a  lady  of  great  practical  effi 
ciency,  who  is  also  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
National  Union.  A  corps  of  travelling  organizers 
for  the  regular  society,  and  of  special  organizers  for 
the  young  women's  and  the  children's  temperance 
work,  and  for  work  among  foreign  immigrants, 
is  constantly  maintained.  Tliere  are  few  men  so 
experienced  that  they  might  not  learn  lessons  in 
practical  organization  and  management  from  the 
women  who  control  the  machinery  of  this  great 
society. 

The  "preventive"  work,  so  called,  is  assigned  to 
three  departments,  entitled  respectively  "Healtli," 
"Heredity,"  and  "Physical  Culture,"  each  superin- 
tended by  an  active  liead,  while  travelling  lecturers 
endeavor  to  promote  am<mg  the  local  unions  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  life  and  liealth,  in  their  prac- 
tical application  to  food,  dress,    exercise,  ventila- 


tion, etc.  The  "physical-culture"  department  aims 
at  the  enactment  of  obligatory  laws  for  the  intro- 
duction of  scientific  bodily  exercise  into  connnon- 
school  instruction.  The  "heredity"  department  cir- 
culates literature  and  endeavors  to  enlighten  and 
instruct  mothers. 

Tlie  educational  group  includes  some  nine  depart- 
ments, beginning  with  Mrs.  Mary  Hunt's  famous 
work  for  scientific  temperance  instruction  in  schools. 
The  Sunday  school  department  has  succeeded  in  in- 
troducing special  temperance  lessons  into  most  Sun- 
day-schools. The  literature  department  has  an  obvi- 
ous field,  and  fills  it  well,  under  Miss  Julia  Col- 
naan's  superintendence.  The  presentation  of  the 
cause  to  influential  bodies  from  time  to  time  is 
made  a  distinct  department,  as  is  the  relation  of 
temperance  to  labor  and  capital.  The  department 
of  the  press  aims  to  cultivate  the  newspapers  of  the 
land  and  induce  them  to  publish  matters  promotive 
of  the  welfare  of  the  cause.  Miss  Julia  Ames,  of 
Chicago,  superintends  it.  Tlie  department  of  nar- 
cotics very  actively  labors  to  discourage  the  use  of 
tobacco  and  opiates.  The  temperance  kindergarten 
work  is  especially  committed  to  the  young  ladies  of 
the  Union.  Miss  Mary  Allen  West,  of  Chicago,  is 
at  the  head  of  the  very  advantageous  department 
that  acts  as  a  "  school  of  methods, "  and  teaches  how 
to- carry  on  practical  temperance  work. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORK. 

The  "  evangelistic "  group  includes  ten  or  more 
departments,  first  coming  that  of  direct  "gospel 
temperance  evangelism ;"  second,  that  of  ^'ork  in 
prisons  and  jails ;  third,  that  of  work  in  almshouses 
and  asylums ;  fourth,  that  of  police-station  work, 
with    shelters    and    "  anchorages "    for    unfortunate 
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women  :  fifth,  the  flower  mission  ;  sixth,  the  work 
among  raihvay  employees;  seventh,  that  among  sol- 
diers and  sailors ;  eighth,  that  among  lumbermen  in 
the  logging  camps ;  ninth,  the  very  important  and 
active  department  devoted  to  the  i)romotion  of  social 
purity,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Miss  Willard  her- 
self— a  department  which  wages  its  work  by  various 
methods  and  in  several  distinct  directions.  Next 
comes  the  department  of  "Sabbath  observance, "and, 
finally,  that  of  "unfermented  wine  at  sacrament." 
It  would  be  a  very  partial  and  unjust  estimate  of 
the  scope  and  methods  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  that  should 
fail  to  note  the  "moral-suasion"  work  that  is  con- 
stantly in  operation  under  these  evangelistic  depart- 
ments. It  is  here  during  the  past  year  or  two  that 
the  society  has  been  making  its  greatest  efforts  and 
accomplishing  its  best  results. 

There  is  a  so-called  "  social  "  group  of  departments, 
also,  that  is  less  highly  developed,  although  under 
this  head  is  placed  the  important  task  of  represen- 
tation at  county,  State,  and  world's  fairs. 

Finally,  the  "  legal  group  "  embraces  departments 
of  legislation  and  petitions,  franchise,  peace,  and 
international  arbitration.  There  are  also  standing 
committees  upon  such  subjects  as  W.  C.  T.  U.  coffee- 
houses, W.  C.  T.  U.  fountains,  and  the  Union's  publi- 
cations. The  chief  of  these  publications  is  the  very 
widely-circulated  weekly  organ  of  the  movement. 


the  Union  Signal,  issued  by  the  Woman's  Temper- 
ance Publishing  Association  of  Chicago.  One  of 
the  topics  uppermost  at  present  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  Union  is  the  great  Temperance 
Temple,  that  is  costing  more  than  $1,000,000,  and 
that  will  contain  the  general  offices  of  the  organiza- 
tion, of  its  agencies,  and  of  affiliated  establishments. 
Mrs.  Carse,  of  Chicago,  has  shown  herself  a  verita- 
ble financier  in  this  as  in  other  pecuniary  matters 
affecting  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  DELEGATES. 

It  was,  of  course,  to  have  been  expected  that  Lady 
Somerset,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  president 
of  the  British  Woman's  Temperance  Association, 
would  be  the  most  admired  and  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  recent  convention.  Since  1885  she  has 
devoted  herself  to  work  among  the  poor  and  to 
practical  temx^erance  reform.  Mrs.  Ilannali  Whit- 
all  Smith,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  now  of  Eng- 
land, and.  one  of  the  most  influential  women  of  her 
time,  came  as  a  personal  link  between  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  two  countries.  Both  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  were  very  strongly  and  ably  represented  in 
the  convention.  The  program  was  of  the  most 
varied  character,  and  as  free  as  possible  from  contro- 
verted and  polemic  topics.  The  occasion  throughout 
will  be  memorable  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nineteenth-century  progress  of  women. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 

BY  REV.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE,   D.D. 


THE  Chautauqua  system  of  wide -spread  instruc- 
tion has  achieved  success  far  beyond  the  plans 
of  those  who  first  set  it  on  foot.  It  embodies  a  large 
number  of  readers  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  and 
of  the  world  indeed,  where  people  use  the  English 
language.  And  it  makes  itself  so  jwpular  among 
the  people  who  "try  its  adventure"  that  the  number 
of  its  readers  advances  steadily. 

The  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  of  its  well- 
defined  system  are  so  carefully  balanced  that  its 
thousands  of  pupils  and  of  graduates  are  kept  in 
touch  with  the  central  council.  And  yet  home 
government  and  the  needs  of  individuals  have  their 
way.  Perhaps  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
teachers  in  schools  and  in  colleges  do  not  yet  know 
very  well  what  it  is,  and  that  they  look  askance  at 
it.  The  accomplished  teachers  who  have  joined  in 
its  work  are,  on  the  other  hand,  surjjrised  at  its 
possible  sweep,  and  eager  to  extend  it.  Outside  the 
organized  company  of  professional  teachers,  the 
much  larger  body  of  the  American  peojde — eager  to 
"get  the  best"  as  the  fine  national  proverb  puts  it — 
interests  itself  heartily  in  a  scheme  for  elevating,  as 
this  does,  the  education  of  all  (^lasses  of  people. 

The  central  sy.stem  of  ('hautau(iua  involves  a  mir- 
acle of  administration.  It  is  in  touch,  by  the  post- 
oflice,  with  readers  in  every  part  of  the  United  States, 


and,  indeed,  of  the  English-speaking  world.  The 
name,  at  least,  of  eacli  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
readers,  who  are  following  the  course  of  study  at 
one  time,  is  known  at  this  central  ofl^ce.  If  he  wants 
information  on  any  point,  and  cannot  get  it  at 
"Bowlegs  Creek"  or  in  North  Boothia,  he  ma\'  send 
and  ask,  and  he  has  his  answer.  Practically,  he 
receives  such  answer  through  the  pages  of  The  Chau- 
tauquan,  a  monthly  magazine  wholly  devoted  to  the 
purposes  and  needs  of  the  readers.  But  if  a  personal 
letter  is  needed,  it  is  sent  to  him. 

Who  ai'e  these  readers?  They  are  people  of  all 
ages  and  conditions,  from  boys  of  sixteen  to  men  of 
eighty,  who  want  to  read  sj'stematically,  and  to 
extend  the  information  gained  in  tlie  average  "dis- 
trict school. "  No  one  should  enter  the  Chautauquan 
course  who  cannot  avei-age  eight  hours  a  week  of 
reading.  It  is  better  to  give  ten  to  it — say  five 
hundred  hours  a  j-ear.  All  the  arrangements  of  the 
sj'stem  frown  on  endeavoi-s  to  "  cram, "  or  to  read  a 
great  deal  in  one  week  and  nothing  in  another.  He 
is  the  best  Chautauquan  reader  wlio  reads  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  or  an  liour  and  a  half  every  day  of 
the  seven. 

Most  people  in  America  read  quite  as  much  in  a 
daj'  as  this.  But,  generally  speaking,  they  read 
newspajjcrs,  magazines,  and  novels,  without  a  great 
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deal  of  systematic  reading  in  course.  The  principal 
change  effected  in  a  man's  habits  by  joining  the 
Chautauqua  Circle  for  a  year  or  for  four  years  is  the 
introduction  of  definite  subject  and  system  in  his 
reading.  It  probably  does  not  add  much  to  the 
hours  of  reading  of  any  person  who  enters  upon  it. 
It  does,  however,  give  quite  close  direction  to  his 
reading,  and  very  naturally  it  suggests  side  reading, 
which  occupies  much  more  than  ten  hours  a  week, 
on  subjecfs  cognate  to  the  subjects  of  the  course, 
and  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  it. 

A  person  may  enter  upon  the  course  for  one  year 
or  for  four  years.  It  need  not  be  said  that  no  great 
system  can  be  expected  unless  a  reader  is  willing  to 
make  the  experiment  for  at  least  a  year.  We  can 
best  illustrate  what  the  course  is  by  speaking  of  the 
present  year,  1891-93.  This  happens  to  be  the  Amer- 
ican year,  which  comes  around  in  four  years.  Next 
year  will  be  the  Greek  year,  1893-94  will  be  the  Latin 
year,  and  1894-95  will  be  the  English  year.  By  this 
is  meant  that  the  historical  and  literary  part  of  the 
reading  in  these  four  years  will  be  devoted  to  Amer- 
ica, to  ancient  and  modern  Greece  and  the  literature 
connected  with  Greece,  to  ancient  and  modern  Rome 
and  Roman  literature,  and  then  to  the  history  and 
literature  of  England.  We  give  these  names  to  the 
years  because  so  much  of  the  reading  is  dominated 
by  those  general  subdivisions.  But  in  each  year, 
besides  those,  there  is  a  scientific  subject  assigned, 
as  botany,  geology,  zoology,  or  chemistry ;  and  for 
each  year  there  are  certain  studies,  which  may  be 
called  miscellaneous,  which  involve  in  the  four 
years  a  survey  of  the  literature  of  Germany  and 
France. 

To  take  this  year  for  an  example :  the  Chautau- 
quan  reader  this  year  will  be  instructed  to  procure 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  several  books,  and  to 
subscribe  for  the  Chautauquan  monthly  magazine. 
The  cost  of  these  books,  it  may  be  said  in  passing, 
is  seven  dollars.  This  is  the  annual  charge  for  each 
reader  in  the  course  who  means  to  own  all  the  books. 
These  books  are:  Montgomery's  "Leading  Facts  in 
American  History  ;"  an  abridgment  by  Mr.  Bryce  of 
his  "  American  Commonwealth  ;"  "  Initial  Studies  in 
American  Letters"  by  Prof.  Beers,  of  New  Haven  ;  a 
"Study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
by  Prof.  F.  N.  Thorpe  ;  a  "Condensed  Review  of  Ger- 
man Literature, "  with  translations  of  the  more  im- 
portant poems,  edited  by  Dr.  William  C.  Wilkinson  ; 
a  little  book  on  Hinduism  and  Mohainmedanism, 
and  The  Chautauquan.  In  The  Chautauquan  will 
be  contained  the  reading  on  subjects  of  science 
which  is  prescribed,  and  a  series  of  articles  on 
American  literature  and  history,  which  are  written 
expressly  for  the  Chautauquan  readers.  Indeed,  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  text- books,  almost  with- 
out exception,  have  been  prepared  by  competent 
persons  for  the  special  purpose  of  the  course. 

A  very  natural  arrangement  brings  together  in 
villages  the  people  who  have  determined  to  read  in 
this  course  in  any  given  year.  Such  a  body  of 
people  is  called  a  Chautauqua  Circle ;  and,  as  in  all 


study,  the  co-operation  of  such  persons  is  a  very 
great  advantage  to  each.  But  tliere  are  thousands 
of  separate  readers.  Fisliermen  read  in  their  boats 
on  the  banks  ;  miners  read  in  their  cabins  in  the 
mountains  ;  prisoners  read  in  their  cells  ;  lonely  sta- 
tion-masters read  when  they  are  waiting  for  trains ; 
and  families  read,  after  the  tea-table  has  been  cleared 
away,  in  the  coziness  of  the  comfortable  kitchen. 
As  has  been  said,  every  reader  who  has  a  question 
to  ask  may  ask  it  at  the  central  office.     Every  reader 
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is  taught  to  keep  in  touch  with  other  readers,  and 
with  the  members  of  the  governing  board  and  those 
persons  who  might  be  called  professors  in  the  sys- 
tem. A  series  of  books  for  collateral  reading  is  in 
all  cases  suggested,  and  the  public  libraries  of  the 
country  have  long  since  been  in  touch  with  Chau 
tauqua,  and  know  what  its  readers  in  a  given  year 
are  seeking. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  meetings,  partly  fes- 
tive and  partly  instructive,  of  the  persons  interested, 
at  different  centres  in  the  several  States,  so  that  every 
summer  more  than  sixty  "local  assemblies,"  as  they 
are  called,  are  held.  And  at  Lake  Chautauqua,  a 
charming  watering-place  in  the  highlands  of  western 
New  York,  a  great  annual  assembly  calls  together 
thousands  of  the  persons  interested  in  this  great 
system,  and  provides,  for  many  weeks,  a  series  of 
lectures  and  other  instruction  for  their  benefit. 


THE   HADDO   HOUSE  ASSOCIATION. 


BY  LADY  ABERDEEN. 


LADY    ABERDEEN. 

THE  editor  of  Thk  Review  of  Reviews  demands 
of  the  editor  of  Oiitrard  and  Upward  an 
account  of  the  "Haddo  House  Association"— of  the 
"why  and  wherefore  of  its  existence. 

To  "begin  at  the  beginning,"  then,  it  liad,  as  the 
name  indicates,  a  purely  local  origin.  In  December, 
1881,  a  number  of  ladies,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
wives  of  tenants  on  Lord  Aberdeen's  estates,  met  to- 
gether at  Haddo  House  to  discuss  what  could  be  iloiie 
to  raise   the  standard  of    living   anumg    the  young 


women,   especially  the  farm   servant  girls,   in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

The  Haddo  House  Association  was  the  result  of 
that  meeting.  Among  the  difficulties  with  which 
we  set  oui'selves  to  contend  were : 

1.  Lack  of  home  training. 

2.  The  constant  changing  of  situation  which  has 
become  a  custom  among  farm  servants  in  Scotland. 

3.  As  an  outcome  of  this  constant  change,  the  want 
of  interest  in  each  other  which  results  between  mis- 
tresses and  servants,  and  as  a  consequence  again  of 
this,  often  a  want  of  comfortable  and  proper  house- 
hold and  sleeping  arrangements  for  the  servants. 

4.  The  monotony  of  a  servant's  daily  life,  espe- 
cially in  the  country,  the  diflficvilties  in  the  way  of 
providing  her  with  interests  outside  her  work,  or  of 
her  attending  classes  or  meetings. 

5.  The  language  too  commonly  used,  the  gossip 
indulged  in,  and  the  character  of  many  of  the  papers, 
periodicals,  and  books  read. 

6.  Want  of  healthy  public  oi^inion  among  them- 
selves regarding  the  moral  standard  of  life  and  be- 
havior to  be  expected  of  the  average  man  and  woman. 

The  scheme  we  framed  was  very  simple,  and  one 
whose  success,  as  indeed  is  the  case  in  most  schemes, 
depended  on  the  exertion  of  personal  influence  on 
the  part  of  those  who  worked  it.  Perhaps  it  can  be 
best  explained  by  describing  our  method  of  starting 
a  new  branch.  Those  interested  in  the  work  organ- 
ize a  preliminary  meeting  of  ladies  Representing 
all  the  different  churches  in  the  parish  and  district, 
and  to  which  are  also  invited  all  the  different  min- 
isters. The  aims  and  working  of  the  association  are 
then  explained,  and  those  present  invited  to  join  as 
members,  each  member  undertaking  to  pay  an  an- 
nual subscription  of  2s.  6d. 

The  members  then  proceed  to  elect  a  committee, 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  the  two  last- 
named  offices  often  being  combined.  The  parish  is 
divided  off  into  districts,  and  two  members  are  ap- 
])ointed  to  canvass  each  district  for  further  members 
and  for  associates,  as  the  girls  are  termed,  and  who 
are  not  asked  to  pay  any  subscription,  although  they 
are  invited  to  send  any  sum  the\'  can  spare  to  the 
funds  of  the  association  when  they  feel  so  inclined. 

The  members  canvassing  are  supplied  plentifully 
with  papers  and  letters  of  invitation,  fully  entering 
into  our  plans  and  aims, and  these  are  distributed  to 
the  women  likely  to  join.  On  joining  both  mem- 
bers and  associates  receive  a  card  of  membership, 
on  which  are  printed  a  few  short  rules.  We  do  not 
ask  that  any  undertaking  should  be  given  that  these 
rules  should  be  absolutely  kept,  but  we  ask  them  to 
aim  at  keeping  them. 

Our  plan  differs  from  other  societies,  mainly  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  no  rule  of  exclusion  ichatever. 
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and  that  we  i-equire  no  profession  of  faith,  however 
slight,  and  that  we  are  specially  anxious  that  in  eveiy 
branch  all  religious  denominations  should  be  repre- 
sented both  bjr  members  and  associates. 

We  make  plain  our  objects. 

We  desire  to  reach  mistresses  as  well  as  servants, 
and  to  bind  both  together  by  awakening  fresh  inter- 
est in  each  other.  We  wanted  to  make  our  aim  the 
elevation  of  women,  materially,  mentally,  morally, 
spiritually — to  help  all  who  joined  us  "  Onward  and 
Upward, "  which  was  the  motto  we  adopted ;  and 
above  all,  we  wanted  to  be  a  Christian  association, 
one  that  would  endeavor  to  follow  out  Christ's  method 
of  work,  and  who  would  always  point  to  His  stand- 
ard of  purity  and  holiness. 

All  who  will  join  us  on  the  understanding  that 
these  are  our  objects  are  made  welcome,  whether 
they  agree  with  us  or  no. 

We  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  do  all  we  can 
through  the  mistresses,  so  as  to  bring  them  and  their 
servants  together  through  some  common  tie,  out  of 
which  all  manner  of  sympathetic  feelings,  and  needs, 
and  acts  may  arise.  We  therefore  invite  the  mis- 
tresses and  other  ladies  interested  in  girls  to  join  as 
members,  and  through  them  we  send  out  during  win- 
ter, about  every  two  months,  papers  of  questions  to 
the  girls  who  join  as  associates  on  Bible  history, 
geography,  and  general  subjects,  and  we  offer  also 
prizes  for  needlework  and  knitting,  and  writing. 
The  papers  are  all  done  at  home  by  the  girls,  and  are 
examined  in  every  parish  by  a  local  committee,  and 
each  associate  who  averages  eighty-five  marks  per 
paper  receives  a  prize,  and  each  associate  who  aver- 
ages sixty  marks  a  certificate. 

From  an  educational  point  of  view  the  papers 
sent  in  by  the  girls  have,  as  a  whole,  been  most 
creditable,  and  have  also  imjaroved  year  by  year. 
Some  of  the  essays  sent  in  have  been  admirable.  But 
the  papers  are  by  no  means  given  principally  for 
the  sake  of  education,  but  as  a  link  and  a  means  of 
intercourse  between  members  and  associates  ;  through 
these  papers  they  get  to  know  each  other.  The  girl 
may  come  and  ask  her  mistress  for  advice  how  to  set 
about  her  answers,  or  may  request  the  loan  of  a  book  ; 
the  mistress  takes  an  interest  in  the  girl's  answers, 
and  then  each  may  begin  to  know  more  of  another's 
life  and  thought,  and  a  kindlier  feeling  is  evoked. 

After  doing  these  papers  or  needlework  for  three 
years,  a  girl  may  continue  an  associate  without  do- 
ing work,  on  paying  a  subscription  of  6d.  a  year.  A 
rule  has  just  been  made,  however,  that  those  who 
continue  doing  work  for  consecutive  periods  of  four, 
six,  ten,  and  fifteen  years  will  receive  medals  vary- 
ing in  value.  Then  we  ofi'er  prizes  also  to  servants 
remaining  in  the  same  situation  for  two,  six,  ten, 
and  fifteen  years,  and  we  give  a  present  to  the  first 
child  of  every  associate  in  whose  unmarried  life  there 
has  been  no  blemish. 

The  association  is  governed  by  a  council,  meeting 
once  annually,  and  formed  of  the  members  of  all  the 
branch  committees.  At  this  council  votes  are  given 
by  the  association,  not  by  the  number  of  actual  mem- 


bers present ;  and  notice  of  any  resolution  and  sug- 
gestions are  sent  round  previously  to  each  branch 
committee  so  that  the  delegates  of  each  can  be  in- 
structed how  to  vote.  Votes  can  also  be  given  by 
proxy  from  associations  unable  to  send  a  represen- 
tative. 

Only  matters  affecting  the  constitution  and  central 
rules  of  the  association  are  discussed  by  the  council, 
as  also  the  text-books  to  be  adopted  for  the  coming 
season's  papers  of  questions,  and  so  forth.  The  ac- 
tual working  of  each  branch  is  left  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  each  local  committee  and  differs  according 
to  circumstances.  More  can,  of  course,  be  done  in 
towns  and  large  villages  in  the  way  of  providing 
cooking  and  laundry  classes  and  other  meetings  for 
the  girls.  If  any  special  difficulty  arises  during  the 
year  which  needs  immediate  settlement,  it  is  decided 
by  the  president  pending  the  next  meeting  of  council. 

We  regard  our  work  among  mothers  as  almost 
our  most  important  mission  now,  and  we  trust  that 
it  may  ere  long  spread  itself  sufficiently  through  the 
toM^ns  and'  villages  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  Scottish 
Mothers'  Union,  pledged  to  work  in  their  homes  for 
all  that  is  lovely,  and  pure,  and  of  good  report. 

Already  we  have  1, 100  mothers  in  Glasgow,  and  the 
mothers'  meetings  of  Edinburgh  are  at  this  moment 
considering  whether  they  also  will  join  our  ranks, 
and  in  time  we  trust  to  have  sufficient  branches  to 
enable  us  to  transfer  our  married  associates  with  ease 
from  old  friends  to  new  whenever  they  move.  If 
naothers  or  girls,  living  in  districts  where  there  is  no 
branch,  wish  to  join,  they  can  become  isolated  asso- 
ciates by  applying  to  the  president,  Haddo  House, 
Aberdeen,  to  whom  all  inquiries  may  be  addressed. 

It  is  a  great  object  to  bring  the  experienced  and 
more  thoughtful  working  mothers  in  contact  with 
others  of  their  own  class,  to  whom  their  advice  and 
example  will  be  helpful,  when  it  can  be  made  avail- 
able in  a  wise  way. 

Although  originally  formed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farm-servant  class,  our  association  has  spread 
among  other  classes  of  young  women.  We  have 
fifty-eight  branches,  the  majority  of  which  are  sit- 
uated in  the  north-east  of  Scotland  ;  but  the  remainder 
are  scattered  over  the  country,  both  in  towns  and  in 
agricultural  districts.  Last  summer  our  numbers 
were  rejaorted  as  follows:  1,287  members,  each  of 
whom  pays  a  yearly  svibscription  of  2s.  6d  toward 
the  expenses  of  the  association;  2,285  single  associ- 
ates, and  about  4, 090  married  associates  ;  1,716  prizes 
and  707  certificates  were  distributed  last  year. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  an  organ,  the  president 
was  commissioned  by  the  council  to  bring  out  a  lit- 
tle penny  monthly  magazine  especially  directed  to 
the  needs  of  the  members  and  associates  and  mothers 
of  the  "  Haddo  House  Association. "  This  magazine. 
Onward  and  Upward,  was  commenced  in  December, 
and  the  way  that  it  has  been  welcomed  shows  that 
it  supplies  a  need,  and  it  gives  promise  of  proving 
to  be  a  true  missing  link  in  our  work  of  binding 
ourselves  together  in  a  great  body,  for  a  great  and 
holy  and  uplifting  common  aim 
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BY    THE    COUNTESS    OF    MEATH. 


I.     THE   GOOD   WORK   OF  THE   GRAND   DUCHESS   OF   BADEN. 


A  SHORT  time  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the 
lady  in  waiting  to  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Baden,  giving  me 
accounts  of  the  leading  educa- 
tional and  charitable  undertak- 
ings of  a  most  interesting  nat- 
ure which  are  being  carried  on 
in  that  country  under  the  di- 
rection of  Her  Ro5^al  Highness. 
It  is  thought  that  English  and 
American  people  may  possibly 
like  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
educational  and  other  advan 
tages  to  be  obtained  in  and  near 
Carlsruhe,  and  I  have  therefore 
been  requested  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  them 

Last  autumn,  when  travel- 
ling in  Germany,  I  enjoyed  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  of  see- 
ing some  of  these  institutions 
at  work.  Lord  Meath  and  I 
had  gone  to  Germany  on  an  er- 
rand of  a  philanthropic  char- 
acter, and  we  had  the  honor  and 
privilege,  when  in  Berlin,  of  an 
audience  of  the  Grand  Duch- 
ess of  Baden,  who  is  a  most 
energetic  worker  in  matters  of 
a  religious  and  benevolent  nat- 
ure. These  are  not  lightly 
taken  up  by  her,  but  constitute 
a  labor  of  love  which,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  is  the  joy  and  solace 
of  a  life  subjected  to  one  blow 
after  another  of  domestic  be- 
reavement. Happily  for  suffer- 
ing humanity,  it  is  not  common 
to  meet  with  those  who,  like 
the  grand  duchess,  have  been 
deprived  in  about  two  years, 
by  the  cold  liand  of  death,  of 
father,  mother,  brother  and  son  ! 
In   her  efforts    for    others  she 

finds  a  blessed  consolation.  I  hope  I  may  not 
be  considered  as  betraying  any  confidence  if  I  say 
that  on  one  occasion  Her  Royal  Highness  told  me 
that  it  was  her  mother,  the  Empress  Augusta  of 
Germany,  who  liad  taught  her  in  her  youth  to  re- 
gard charitable  work  not  so  much  a  duty  to  be 
got  through  as  a  privilege  to  be  enjoyed.  The 
grand  duchess  added  that  although  many  pleasures 


THE   COUNTESS   OF  MEATH. 

had  fled  from  her,  this  one  had  remained.  It  is 
beautiful  to  note  how  the  good  in  one  life  reblossoms 
in  another  ;  and  now  that  the  late  empress  is  at  rest, 
the  good  fruits  of  her  life  may  clearly  be  seen  in 
the  institutions  and  charities  which  her  daughter 
is  carrying  on  in  Baden. 

On  the  first  occasion   when  I  had  the  honor  of 
seeing    Her  Royal  Highness,  I   was  struck  by  the 
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patient  way  in  which  she  listened  to  the  account  I  liad 
to  give  of  the  Ministering  Children's  League.  She 
w^as  not  content  with  a  mere  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  work,  but  entered  thoroughly  into  the  sub- 
ject. Later  on  I  again  met  the  grand  duchess  in 
Baden,  and  she  kindly  arranged  that  I  should  see 
something  of  the  charities  under  her  direction,  and 
that  of  the  Badische  Frauen  Verein.  One  was  tlie 
beautiful  Ludwig-Wilhelm  Hospital,  erected  in 
memory  of  her  son,  who  died  suddenly  while  she 
was  visiting  her  brother,  the  late  Emperor  Fred- 
erick, during  his  last  illness. 

The  schools  of  cookery  at  Carlsruhe  are  doing 
most  excellent  work  ;  so,  too,  are  the  sewing  institu- 
tions, where  young  women  can  go  through  courses 
of  insti-uction  in  all  classes  of  needlework,  from 
plain  sewing  to  finished  dressmaking.  Darning,  as 
here  taught,  is  almost  a  fine  art,  the  pattern  of  the 
material  being  worked  in  so  that  the  place  where 
the  rent  has  occurred  is  scarcely  visible.  I  was  also 
shown  most  comfortable  dwellings  where  ladies  of 
reduced  fortune  can  secure  home-like  lodgings, 
consisting  of  two,  three,  or  four  rooms,  according 
to  their  needs.  They  are  waited  on  by  girls  who 
are  being  trained  for  service.  Besides  the  "Luisen- 
schule, "  for  poorer  girls — a  most  pleasant,  cheerful 
building — Her  Royal  Highness  has  schools  for  young 
ladies  of  the  upper  classes.  This  at  first  seems 
strange  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of 
the  nobility  of  Germany  are  poor.  They  live  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  where  educational  advan- 
tages are  not  to  be  obtained,  consequently  such 
schools,  whei'e  everything  is  done  to  promote  the 
religious  and  intellectual  training  of  the  girls,  are 
an  immense  boon  to  the  parents,  and  are  not  with- 
out good  effects  on  the  rising  generation. 

There  is  one  other  institution  which  I  saw  at  Carls- 
ruhe. I  do  not  think  it  is  under  the  grand  duchess' 
special  protection,  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice.  It 
is  a  so-called  "  Flick  Schule. "  It  is  held  in  the  even- 
ing, and  attended  by  numbers  of  little  maidens  be 
tween  the  ages  of  about  ten  and  fifteen.  They  came 
with  their  baskets  on  their  arms,  and  were  received 
by  ladies  who  formed  them  into  classes.  The  chil- 
dren sat  down  to  long  tables  on  which  were  fastened 
green  baize  cushions  to  which  the  work  could  be 
pinned.  The  contents  of  the  baskets  were  then  pro- 
duced, namely,  tattered  garments  of  various  descrip- 
tions. The  ladies  supplied  the  materials  for  the 
requisite  patching,  and  taught  the  little  girls  how 
to  carry  out  the  repairs  neatly.  I  noticed,  in  one 
instance  at  any  rate,  that  the  patch  was  larger  than 
the  original  garment.  It  was  a  busy  scene.  The 
children  eager  to  get  instruction,  the  ladies  glad  to 
impart  it,  the  youthful  voices  occasionally  raised  in 
melodious  song.  When  the  hour  of  work  was  over, 
thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  ladies,  numbers  of 
neatly  mended  garments  were  returned  to  the  bas- 
kets instead  of  the  tattered  rags  with  which  they 
had  previously  been  filled.  If  such  schools  were 
instituted  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  more  espe 
daily   in  Ireland,    there  might  be  some  hope  that 


ragged  clothes  would  not  be  quite  so  fashionable 
among  our  poor. 

The  following  are  the  papers  which  I  have  been 
asked  to  publish : 

THE  LUDWIG-WILHELM   HOSPITAL  AND   HOME  FOR  THE 
SICK,  CARLSRUHE. 

This  institution,  which  was  opened  last  year,  stands 
in  spacious  grounds.  A  few  rooms  in  the  central 
building  are  reserved  for  single  ladies,  the  remaining 
buildings  and  wings  being  occupied  by  cases  requir- 
ing surgical  treatment.  These  rooms  form  suit- 
able residences  for  those  seeking  health  and  rest,  and 
where  in  cases  of  illness  careful  nursing  is  required. 
The  price  of  a  room  with  board  and  attendance,  ex 
elusive  of  wine,  is  twenty-five  marks  per  week. 
"When  extra  comforts  are  required,  the  terms  are 
according  to  arrangement.  Nursing  for  serious  ill- 
ness is  specially  arranged  for.  Applications  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Principal,  Abtheilung  III.,  Baden 
Frauen- Verein,  Gartenstrasse  47,  Carlsruhe. 

THE  BADEN   LADIES'    ASSOCIATION   (FRAUEN- VEREIN)  . 

The  aim  of  this  society  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
afford  special  training  in  various  branches  to  young 
girls  on  their  leaving  the  public  schools,  and  so  to 
prepare  them  to  earn  their  living  in  their  different 
stations  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  its  end  is  to 
extend  and  support  charitable  objects.  In  the  first 
place  may  be  mentioned  ; 

1.  The  courses  of  instruction  for  teachers  of  needle 
work. 

2.  The  industrial  school  offers  opportunity  of 
improvement  in  needlework  to  girls  of  all  classes. 
The  three  chief  courses,  lasting  each  three  months, 
in  which  instruction  is  given,  include  sewing  by 
hand,  sewing  by  machine,  and  dressmaking  succes- 
sively. Besides  which  lessons  are  given  in  embroid- 
ery, millinery,  woolwork,  ironing,  book-keeping, 
and  writing  of  business  letters,  a  series  in  each 
department  taking  place  annually.  Those  pupils 
who  attend  the  school  of  industry  and  the  courses  for 
needlework  besides  are  qualified  to  give  lessons  in 
needlework  in  higher  schools. 

3.  The  "  Luisenschule"  gives  to  girls  who  have  left 
school  the  opportunity  of  perfecting  themselves  in 
scholastic  departments  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
female  handiwork  and  household  affairs  on  the 
other.  The  pupils  receive  board  and  lodging  in  the 
house  itself. 

4.  The  Home  (Friedrich-Stift)  offers  accommoda- 
tion, replacing  family  life,  to  single  ladies  of  the 
better  classes.  "With  it  is  connected  (5)  a  house- 
keeping school. 

6.  The  aim  of  the  school  of  art  is  to  offer  to  a 
number  of  ladies  instruction  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  facilitate  a  practical 
application  of  the  acquired  knowledge. 

7.  Facilities  for  perfecting  oneself  in  art  embroid- 
ery are  also  offei-ed  by  the  school  of  art  needlework. 
Regular  courses  of  lessons  are  also  given  in  design- 
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ing  and   mounting.      It   is  possible  to  go  through 
various  courses  at  the  same  time. 

Among  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  society 
are  to  be  named  : 

8.  The  Creche  (Luisenhaus) ,  in  which  infants 
whose  mothers  are  forced  to  go  out  to  eai-n  their 
living  are  taken,  from  the  tenderest  age  to  the  end  of 
their  third  j'ear,  and  are  nursed,  fed,  and  cared  for 
during  the  day.  An  opportunity  of  training  is  here 
offered  to  nursery-maids  and  infant-school  teachers. 

9.  The  newly  erected  Ludwig-Willielm  Hospital 
includes  a  surgical  ward  and  an  eye  institution,  and 
serves  as  a  central  station  for  the  nurses  of  the  so- 
ciety employed  tliroughout  the  country,  and  is 
connected  with  a  private  nursing  establishment  in 
Carlsruhe.  Several  courses  of  lessons  are  given 
yearly  for  the  training  of  nurses,  to  which  has 
recently  been  added  a  course  of  training  for  ladies 
of  the  educated  classes. 

10.  Tlie  public  kitchen  and  soup  kitchen  have  been 
established  to  provide  good  and  cheap  food   for  the 

•working  classes  and  strong  soup  for  the  poor. 


Further — 

11.  The  school  of  cookery  affords  opportunity  to 
girls  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  learning  the 
elements  of  cookerj'.  In  tlie  afternoon  instruction 
is  given  in  domestic  work.  Elementary  lessons  in 
cooking  are  also  given  to  girls  of  twelve  to  fourteen 
who  liave  not  yet  left  school. 

12.  Lastl}',  the  Refuge  (Scheibenhardt)  gives  ac- 
commodation and  supervision  to  young  females  who 
have  been  released  from  prison,  and  who  are  still 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
provides  them  witli  situations  in  respectable  and 
reliable  families. 

Further  accounts,  prospectuses,  and  plans  of  the 
above  institutions  can  be  obtained  of  tlie  General 
Secretary  of  the  Ladies'  Association,  Geheimerath 
Sachs,  Vereins-Kanzlei,  Gartenstrasse  47. 

Besides  the  above-named  institutions  the  follow- 
ing are  also  under  the  protection  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  : 

13.  The  Conservatorium  of  Music,  and 

14.  The  School  of  Art  for  Ladies. 


II.     "THE    FRIENDS   OF    MANUAL   ARTS"    IN    SWEDEN. 


On  the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which  we 
were  leaving  that  most  picturesqvie  of  capitals, 
Stockliolm,  I  was  able  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  an 
establisliment  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  "home  industries"  for  the 
people.  Though  the  knowledge  which  I  was  able 
to  obtain  was  only  superficial,  yet  perhaps  even 
that  may  chance  to  be  of  use  in  showing  how  these 
industries  have  been  rendered  pre-eminently  popular 
and  remunerative  in  the  Swedish  capital.  Occa- 
sionally I  have  visited  a  depot  of  needlework,  etc. , 
in  Dublin  somewhat  similar  to  that  at  Stockholm; 
but  there  is  this  distinction  between  the  institutions, 
that  whereas  in  working  the  Irish  one  a  difficulty 
seems  to  have  been  found  both  in  obtaining  a  suffi- 
ciency of  persons  to  carry  out  the  orders  2)n)icti(aUi/ 
and  accurate} !i,  as  well  as  in  finding  enough  cus- 
tomers, in  Sweden  the  contrary  appears  to  be  the  case. 
Skilful,  industrious  women  abound,  and  no  lack  of 
jiurcliasers,  according  to  my  informant,  has  been 
felt.  The  depot  where  the  work  is  shown  in  Stock- 
holm is  on  the  first  floor  of  one  of  tlie  jirincipal 
business  streets.  Several  rooms  are  devoted  to  the 
l)urpose.  Most  lovely  work  can  here  be  seen  and  ad- 
mired. On  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  a  most  friendly 
Swedish  girl,  who  had  been  sitting  at  a  desk,  came 
foi-\vard.  She  spoke  sufficient  English  to  give  me 
the  re(iuired  information,  and  she  was  v(>ry  good- 
natured  in  giving  much  time  to  show  me  her  wares. 
Plain  needlework,  knitting,  and  crochet  do  not  find 
a  place  among  the  industries  executed  under  the 
auspices  of  tiie  Stockliolm  Association,  the  work 
being  all  of  a  more  or  less  artistic  nature.  The  vis- 
itor may  see  embroideries  of  various  kinds,  some 
of   them    excpiisitely  wrought — they  are  worked  on 


linen,  woollen,  or  silken  material — lace  which  has 
been  made  on  pillows  sometimes  without  even  a  pat- 
tern to  guide  the  worker ;  "  Gobelin"  tapestry,  the 
design  worked  in,  as  l)y  the  French,  from  the  wrong 
side  of  the  material,  and  other  kinds  of  handiwork, 
some  peculiar  to  the  countiy. 

AN  EXCELLENT  OBJECT. 

The  Swedish  peasants  have  hereditary  talent 
for  artistic  needlework.  The  picturesfpie  costumes 
which,  happily,  still  are  to  be  seen  in  Sweden,  are 
adorned  by  the  skilful  lianils  of  those  who  wear 
them.  So  ingenious  are  the  wt)rkers  that  a  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  persuading  them  to  repeat  a 
pattern  ;  they  prefer  constantly  to  vary  it,  and  I 
gathered  that  these  women  did  not  consider  a  mere 
copyist  as  a  clever  worker.  Some  of  the  peasants' 
designs  are  most  quaint.  Hanging  up  against  the 
wall  I  noticed  some  embroidery  on  cotton  material, 
representing  a  wedding  party.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  they  who  have  so  much  ingenuitj'  and  such 
clever  fingers  may  become  very  apt  pujiils  after  they 
have  had  the  benefit  of  some  training.  The.  women 
of  Sweden  happily  appear  to  be  not  only  skilful,  but 
^vhat  is  better,  they  are  honest,  industrious,  and 
reliable.  If  work  is  given  them  to  do  they  execute 
it  well,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  the  time  expected.  It  was 
a  felicitous  thought  when,  not  many  years  ago,  a 
society  was  formed  by  some  ladies  in  Stockliolm, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  "The  Friends  of  Manual 
Arts. "  The  object  of  the  association,  according  to 
their  iirosju'ctus,  is  "to  encourage  domestic  industry, 
on  tlie  basis  of  the  ancient  ornamental  work  manu- 
factured by  country  women,  and  still  preserved  in 
great  abundance  in  many  of  the  homes  of  the  peas- 
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antry — by  means  of  the  knowledge  of  those  peculiar 
modes  of  workmanship  which  some  few  years  ago 
peasant  women  still  kept  in  memory  from  child- 
hood, and  which  knowledge  was  on  the  point  of 
becoming  entirely  extinct. " 

CROWNED   WITH  SUCCESS. 

The  undertaking  of  these  Swedish  ladies  has  been 
crowned  with  success.  It  has  given  employment  to 
those  who  lacked  occupation  for  their  leisure  hours, 
and  it  has  provided  them  with  the  means  of  adding 
very  materially  to  their  incomes.  I  was  greatly 
astonished  when  I  heard  what  the  women  could 
earn.  Some  of  the  most  skilful  embroideresses  can 
gain  2  kr.  50  ores  (about  70  cents)  a  day ;  those  who 
do  coarser  work  1  kr.  25  ores  (35  cents) .  Lace  work 
does  not  bring  in  as  much,  so  that  75  ores  (16  cents) 
to  1  kr.  (25  cents)  is  all  that  could  be  counted  on. 
The  workers  at  Gobelin  tapestry  can  also  earn  the 
large  sum  of  2  kr.  50  ores  a  day.  However,  even 
those  who  can  gain  only  the  75  ores,  can  find  in  this 
sum  a  welcome  addition  to  the  family  purse,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  are  given  a  pleasant  employ- 
ment. It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  living  in 
Scandinavia  is  considerably  cheaper  than  in  Eng- 
land. This  was  much  impressed  upon  our  minds 
when  we  found  that  in  a  leading  restaurant  in 
Stockholm,  early  dinner  was  provided  at  2  kr.  only. 
It  was  served  in  a  room  most  palatial  in  size  and 
decoration.  The  guests  were  entertained  by  the 
strains  of  a  first-class  band,  the  expense  of  which 
in  England  would  have  probably  ruined  the  propri- 
etor. In  covmtry  districts,  I  believe,  1  kr.  provides 
the  traveller  with  a  substantial  meal.  If  living  is 
thus  cheap  f  >r  the  rich,  it  must  needs  be  more  rea- 
sonable for  tiie  poor  in  the  land.  As  the  workers 
are  well  paid,  the  articles  sold  by  the  association  are 
necessarily  not  low-priced.  The  object  of  the  sellers 
seems  to  be  not  so  much  to  keep  a  large  stock  of 
work  on  hand  as  to  secure  orders.  These  do  not 
seem  to  be  lacking.  A  school  for  teaching  the  vari- 
ous industries  has  been  established.  I  believe  the 
teachers  themselves  had  originally  to  apply  to  the 
peasants  for  some  instruction. 

In  Dalecarlia,  the  art  of  embroidery  being  espe- 


cially well  understood,  a  course  of  instruction  at  the 
school  costs  the  pupil  25  kr.  (nearly  $7)  for  the  first 
month,  and  for  the  second  and  subsequent  months, 
18  kr.  Two  months'  training  is  considered  the  req- 
uisite time  to  form  an  efficient  worker.  Besides 
paying  for  her  instruction,  the  learner  has  to  pro 
vide  her  own  materials,  at  a  cost  of  about  10  kr. , 
so  that  a  considerable  expenditure  is  requisite ;  but, 
doubtless,  this  preliminary  expense  is  thought  by 
the  women  to  be  well  worth  while,  if  it  gives  them 
the  means  of  earning  not  a  little  in  the  future. 
Great  pains  seem  to  be  taken  to  secure  a  variety  of 
patterns.  Stores  of  specimens  of  work,  brought 
from  various  countries,  are  inclosed  in  glass  cases, 
and  this  handiwork  is  copied  by  the  ingenious  peo- 
ple employed  by  the  society.  The  association  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  directresses,  and  it  has  ob- 
tained a  small  grant  from  the  Swedish  government. 
The  crown  princess  is  one  of  the  ladies  who  interests 
herself  in  this  undertaking. 

HOW  SUCCESS  WAS  ACHIEVED. 

The  success  which  it  has  achieved,  to  summarize 
that  which  I  have  already  stated,  seems  to  be 
owing — 

1.  To  the  natural  skill  of  the  workers. 

2.  To  their  honesty  and  reliability. 

3.  To  the  school  w^here  a  woman  can  learn  to  be 
an  accomplished  worker. 

4.  To  the  interest  which  a  number  of  ladies  be- 
longing to  the  wealthy  classes  seem  to  take  in  the 
work. 

Home  industries  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  benevolent,  especially  with  regard  to  Ireland. 
It  is  lamentable  to  see  in  the  cottages  in  that  coun- 
try the  people  huddled  together  by  the  fireside  with 
absolutely  no  employment.  Idleness  in  itself  is  a 
great  evil,  and  money  is  too  scarce  a  commodity  to 
be  scorned  in  peasant  households.  That  among 
home  industries  in  Great  Britain  it  has  been  well  to 
lay  a  stress  upon  utility  rather  than  ornament  is,  I 
think,  most  wise ;  but  they  who  would  wish  to  see 
such  undertakings  a  success  would  possibly  do  well 
to  take  hints  from  the  flourishing  little  Society  of 
"  The  Friends  of  Manual  Arts"  in  Stockholm. 
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MKS.   ANNIE   BESANT. 

MRS.  ANNIE  BESANT  is  one  of  the  tliree  most 
remarkahle  English  women  of  the  apostolic 
tyjx!  of  this  generation.  Mrs.  Rooth,  Mrs.  Butler, 
juhI  Mrs.  Besant  constitute  a  reinarkable  trio  of  propa- 
gatvdists  militant,  whose  zeal,  energy,  and  enthusi- 
asm  have   left  a  deep   impress  ui)OU   our  time.     Of 


the  three,  Mrs.  Besant  is  the 
youngest,  having  been  born 
in  1847  ;  and  as  she  is  not  yet 
five-and-fort}',  she  may  live 
to  take  her  seat,  together  with 
Mrs.  Fawcett,  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mrs.  Booth  is  no 
longer  with  us.  Mrs.  Butler, 
although  a  widow,  stricken 
in  years  and  afflicted,  still 
tends  the  sacred  fire  which 
she  has  kindled  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  But  Mrs.  Besant  is 
the  only  one  of  the  three  ^^  ho 
is  still  in  her  prime,  whose 
last  words  have  not  yet  been 
sjioken,  and  whose  ultimate 
development  is  still  unknown. 
Of  late  in  England  her  name 
has  been  in  every  mouth,  and 
the  papers  have  been  filled 
with  endless  letters  discussing 
the  latest  phase  of  her  progress 
in  search  of  truth.  She  em- 
barked in  November  for  the 
United  States  as  a  missionary 
and  lu'opagandist  of  the  faith 
whicli  had  Madame  Blavatsky 
as  its  most  conspicuous  seer. 
The  other  day  she  was  presid- 
ing over  a  Socialist  Congress 
in  Paris.  Next  year  no  one 
can  say  where  she  will  be  or 
wliat  she  will  be  doing,  except 
that,  whatever  she  may  do  or 
wherever  she  maj'  go,  one 
thing  only  is  quite  certain — 
slie  will  be  animated  by  a 
jiassionate  love  and  sym])athy 
for  the  poor  and  depressed, 
and  she  will  command  the 
entluisiastic  affection  of  all 
those  who  come  near  enough 
to  her  to  know  her  as  she 
really  is. 

Yet  ^Irs.  Besant,  one  of  the 
half-dozen  women  who  have 
stamped  the  impress  of  their 
strong  and  vivid  personality 
ujjon  their  own  time,  is  one  to 
whom,  until  but  the  other 
day,  it  wasconsidercd  hardly 
correct  to  allude,  except  in  the  most  distant  manner, 
as  if  sl\e  inliabited  anotiier  and  improper  world. 

It  may  be  that  evi>n  now  som<>  readers  are  so 
prejudiced  as  to  object  to  her  appearance  as  the 
subj(>ct  of  a  sketch  in  this  magazine.  All  that  one 
need  say  to  them  is,  whether  they  be  many  or  few. 
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that  when  they  have  made  a  tithe  of  her  sacrifices 
for  conscience'  sake,  they  may  be  in  a  position  to 
criticise. 

I.— HEREDITY    AND    EDUCATION. 

Annie  Besant  is  Besant  only  by  marriage.  Her 
husband,  the  Rev.  Frank  Besant,  vicar  of  Sibsey,  in 
Lincolnshire,  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  the 
Avell-known  novelist.  Her  maiden  name  was  Wood. 
She  is  a  Wood  of  the  family  which  gave  England 
a  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  person  of  Lord  Hatherley, 
and  many  others  who  have  played  a  more  or  less 
notable  part  in  local  and  national  politics. 

Her  father,  who  was  Lord  Hatherley 's  covisin, 
belonged  to  the  elder  branch,  which  had  clung  to 
the  estate  in  Devonshire,  from  which  the  younger 
sons  had  gone  off  to  make  fortunes  in  business  and 
at  the  bar.  He  was  born  and  educated  in  Ireland, 
where  he  took  his  degree  as  a  doctor,  although  he 
seldom  practised.  He  held  a  good  appointment  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  considerable  parts. 

Mrs.  Besant' s  mother  was  Irish — one  of  the  Mor- 
rises who  boast  of  their  descent  from  some  fabulous 
Milesian  kings  who  hailed  from  France.  When  her 
mother  was  a  child,  the  regular  form  of  reproof 
when  she  had  misbehaved  was,  "Emily,  your  con- 
duct is  unworthy  of  the  descendants  of  the  Seven 
Kings  of  France" — a  curious  form  of  that  spur  and 
curb  chain  which  Lord  "Wolseley  told  us  last  month 
were  to  be  found  in  the  consciousness  of  noble  birth. 
Mrs.  Besant  knew  little  of  her  father,  for  she  was  but 
five  years  old  when  he  died,  but  she  idolized  her 
mother. 

The  first  glimpse  we  have  into  the  peculiar  psychi- 
cal temperament  ■which  has  impelled  Mrs.  Besant  to 
join  the  Theosophists  occurs  in  an  anecdote  she  tells 
about  lier  mother  in  connection  with  the  death  of 
her  father.  The  clairvoyant  faculty  implied  in  that 
narrative  has  probably  had  as  much  to  do  as  any- 
thing with  recent  developments.  What  Mrs.  Besant 
a  few  years  ago  could  call  "that  strong  strain  of 
Celtic  superstition"  would  probably  be  differently 
described  now  by  the  successor  of  Madame  Blavatsky. 

EDUCATED  BY  CAPTAIN  MARRYAT'S  SISTER. 

Mrs.  Wood  was  much  too  strong  a  nature  to  remain 
prostrate  even  under  a  blow  whose  force  was  attested 
by  the  blanching  of  her  hair.  Left  a  widow  w^ith  a 
young  family  and  next  to  no  means,  she  never 
flinched,  but  set  about  carrying  out  the  dying  wish 
of  her  husband,  that  their  eldest  boy  should  have 
the  best  possible  education.  Miss  Marryat,  the 
favorite  sister  of  Captain  Marryat,  a  lame  lady  with 
a  strong  face  and  as  strong  a  character,  undertook 
Annie's  education.  It  was  Miss  Marryat's  method 
of  making  hei-self  useful  in  the  world.  She  had  a 
perfect  genius  for  teaching,  and,  having  undertaken 
to  educate  a  niece,  soon  discovered  that  education 
would  progress  better  if  her  scholar  had  a  companion. 
Annie   Wood's   meeting   with   her   was   merely  by 


chance.  She  took  to  the  child  and  offered  to  educate 
her  free  of  charge.  It  was  a  very  fortunate  arrange- 
ment. ■'  No  words  can  tell, "  Mrs.  Besant  wrote  in  after- 
years,  "  how  much  I  owe  her,  not  only  of  knowledge, 
but  of  that  love  of  knowledge  which  has  remained 
with  me  ever  since  as  a  constant  spur  to  study." 
Other  children,  "gently  born  and  gently  trained," 
were  from  time  to  time  added  to  the  jjarty,  for  Miss 
Marryat  was  a  lady  of  independent  fortune,  to  whom 
it  was  a  joy  to  spend  her  means  in  helping  in  their 
way  gentle  folk  in  difficulties. 

Miss  Marryat  "  finished"  her  pupils  in  French  and 
German  at  Paris  and  on  the  Rhine,  and  gave  them 
in  Devonshire  an  ideal  home  and  school  life,  with 
plenty  of  walks  and  rides  and  simple  pleasures. 

HER   EVANGELICAL  TRAINING. 

Miss  Marryat  was  a  rigid  Evangelical,  whose 
earnest  creed  naturally  exercised  a  lasting  influence 
upon  the  enthusiastic  girl  she  had  undertaken  to 
teach.  The  sensitive,  dreamy,  enthusiastic  child 
was  made  to  take  part  in  the  school  prayer- meeting, 
taught  to  eschew  theatres,  to  regard  balls  as  an 
abomination,  and  generally  to  walk  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  "way.  During  seven  happy  workful 
months  spent  in  Pairs,  she  was  confirmed  in  an 
ecstasy  of  excitement. 

Returning  to  England,  Annie  prosecuted  her  French 
and  German  studies,  and  cultivated  music  with  a 
passion  that  appears  to  have  been  inherited  from 
her  mother. 

After  leaving  Miss  Marryat's  care,  in  the  less 
austere  atmosphere  of  Harrow  she  relaxed  the 
severity  of  her  views  as  to  the  amusements  of  the 
world.  She  was  devoted  to  archery  and  croquet, 
and  danced  to  her  heart's  content  with  the  junior 
masters.     Never  had  a  girl  a  happier  home  life. 

HER  HIGH-CHURCH  PHASE. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Besant  came  upon  the  books 
which  brought  about  the  first  of  many  notable 
changes  in  her  theological  views  which  form  so 
marked  a  feature  in  her  life.  On  the  bookshelves  of 
the  old  vicarage  at  Harrow  she  found  "The  Library 
of  the  Fathers, "  and  began  to  read.  Of  her  views 
at  this  stage  she  writes  : 

"  The  contrast  I  found  between  my  early  Evangeli- 
cal training  and  the  doctrines  of  the  primitive 
Christian  Church  would  have  driven  me  over  to 
Rome  had  it  not  been  for  the  jjroofs  afforded  by 
Pusey  and  his  co-workers  that  the  English  Church 
might  be  catholic  although  non -Roman.  But  fo/ 
them  I  should  certainly  have  joined  the  Papal  Com- 
munion ;  for  if  the  Church  of  the  early  centuries  be 
compared  with  that  of  Rome  and  Geneva,  there  as 
no  doubt  that  Rome  shows  marks  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity of  which  Geneva  is  entirely  devoid." 

W^hat  might  have  happened  if  the  half-way  house 
of  Anglicanism  had  not  arrested  the  impulse  Rome- 
wards,  suggests  some  interesting  speculations. 
Would  the  most   immobile  of  Churches  have  been 
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able  to  fix  the  faitli  of  this  most  mobile  of  creatures — 
who  has  indeed  plenty  of  vim,  but  to  wliom  the 
saving,  solid  security  of  the  vis  inertioe  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  denied? 

It  was  the  day  of  the  Higli  Church  Revival,  and 
Mrs.  Besant,  like  many  another  young  girl  who  had 
not  read  the  fathers,  found  much  solace  for  her 
soul's  need  in  making  ornaments  and  arranging 
decorations  for  the  Mission  Chapel  near  Albert 
Square,  Clapham.  In  this  also  resembling  her  less 
erudite  sisters,  her  ecclesiastical  zeal  led  her  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  young  cleric,  the  Rev.  Frank 
Besant,  a  Cambridge  man,  who  helped  at  the  Mil- 
lion, and  kept  himself  as  undei  master  of  Stockwell 
Jrammar  School. 

11— HER    MARRIED    LIFE. 

Two  years  before  Mrs.  Besant  attained  her  major- 
ity, she  was  in  the  mood  which  is  due  to  the  diver- 
sion of  a  woman's  thoughts  from  an  earthly  to  a 
heavenly  Bridegroom.  If  she  had  been  a  Catholic, 
she  would  have  become  a  nun  and  spent  the  rest  of 
her  days  in  ecstatic  devotion,  finding  all  the  conso- 
lation that  worldly  women  find  in  husband  and 
lover  in  the  mystic  figure  of  the  Crucified.  As  she 
was  an  Anglican,  she  married  a  curate.  She  had 
no  love  dreams,  she  had  "  read  no  fiery  novels, "  and 
had  lived  a  healthy,  active  life.  She  became  en- 
gaged to  the  young  clergyman,  not  because  she  loved 
him  particularly,  or  had  even  the  faintest  concep- 
tion of  what  marriage  entailed,  but  only  because 
he  being  a  clergyman,  it  seemed  as  if  he  coxdd,  by 
his  very  office,  bring  her  nearer  to  God.  The  po- 
sition of  a  clergyman's  wife,  she  remarks,  seems 
second  only  to  that  of  a  nun,  and  its  attractiveness 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  personality  of  the 
particular  clergyman  who  is  selected  to  discharge 
the  sacred  functions. 

HER  MARRIAGE. 

When  she  consented  to  marry  Mr.  Besant,  she 
gave  up  with  a  sigh  of  regret  her  dreams  of  the 
religious  life,  and  substitvited  for  them  the  work 
which  would  have  to  be  done  as  the  wife  of  a  priest, 
laboring  ever  in  the  Church  and  among  the  poor. 
She  reluctantly  consented  to  marry  a  man  she  did 
not  much  care  for,  because  she  believed  him,  by 
virtue  of  his  oftice,  a  half-angelic  creature,  and  to 
aer  wedlock  was  only  a  means  of  self-devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  service  of  the  Church. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about  the  Rev. 
Frank  Besant.  He  had  a  trying  part  to  fill,  and  it 
may  be  permissible  to  say  that  he  was  hardlj^  e(iual 
to  the  task.  He  was  a  clergyman,  conventional  and 
conservative.  He  had  brought  home  a  wild  young 
thing  who.se  heart  was  aflame  with  the  first  i)assion 
of  political  sympathy  with  the  Irish  and  the  Radi- 
cals, and  who  had  only  married  him  as  a  pis  aller. 
Slie  could  not  be  the  Bride  of  Heaven,  and  therefore 
became  the  bride  of  Mr.  Frank  Besant.  He  was 
hardly  an  adequate  substitute.  Jlr.  Besant  had 
obtained  a  mastership  at  Clieltenham,  .and  there  in 
lodgings  his   young    wife   tried   to  stifle   the   cruel 


sense  of  disillusion  by  hard  reading  and,  curiously 
enough,  by  writing  stories  for  the  Family  Herald, 
for  which  she  received  her  first  earned  money,  and 
a  series  of  "Lives  of  the  Black  Letter  Saints," 
which,  however,  failed  to  find  a  publisher.  Then 
she  published  her  first  pamphlet,  a  little  tract  which 
insisted  upon  the  virtue  of  fasting  and  was  very 
patristic  in  tone. 

HER  FIRST  DOUBTS. 

It  was  when  her  second  child  was  seven  or  eight 
months  old  and  seriously  ill  that  Mrs.  Besant 's 
stifled  religious  doubts  were  first  awakened.  She 
says  :  "  There  had  grown  up  in  my  mind  a  feeling 
of  angry  I'esentment  against  the  God  who  had  been 
for  weeks,  as  I  thought,  torturing  my  helpless  baby. " 

Then  ensued  weeks  and  months  of  agonized  bat- 
tling against  the  doubt  which  threatened  to  trans- 
form the  Almighty  Father  into  an  Almighty  Fiend. 
A  good  and  liberal  clergyman  gave  her  kindly  coun- 
sel, lent  her  Maurice  and  Robertson  to  read,  and 
strove,  but  strove  in  vain,  to  lead  her  into  their 
wider  hope  for  man,  their  more  trustful  faith  in 
God.  She  was  in  mental  agony  as  i-eal  as  the  pain 
which  tortured  her  child,  and  she  could  find  no 
rest. 

No  one  who  reads  the  account  which  Mrs.  Besant 
has  given  of  the  horror  of  that  terrible  time  can 
doubt  the  reality  and  sincerity  of  her  struggle 
against  unbelief. 

Speaking  many  years  later  of  the  ti'ials  of  that 
transition  stage,  she  showed  that  time  had  in  no 
sense  lessened  the  bitter  memory  of  that  hour  of 
gloom. 

THE  RESOLVE  TO  "TRY  ALL  THINGS. " 

It  is  not  surprising  that  under  the  stress  of  that 
trial  her  health  gave  way,  and  for  weeks  she  lay 
prostrate  and  helpless  with  terrible  head  pain  that 
banished  sleep,  and  which  the  doctors  vainly  sought 
to  allay  by  covering  her  head  with  ice  and  dosing 
her  with  opium.  Not  until  her  mind  could  be  di- 
verted from  hell  did  the  pain  abate,  and  one  of  the 
means  by  which  her  cure  was  effected  was  the  study 
of  anatomy.  An  analysis  of  "Human  Osteology" 
was  a  curious  bvit  for  a  time  a  sufficient  anodyne. 
The  pain  abated,  sleep  returned,  and  she  was  once 
more  able  to  go  about  her  daily  duties.  No  sooner 
had  she  recovered  than  she  set  herself  to  attack, 
with  characteristic  intrepidity,  tlie  doubts  which 
had  assailed  her. 

She  resolved  to  take  up  in  tmn  each  leading 
Christian  dogma,  and  examine  it  thoroughly. 

In  the  attempt  to  solve  these  problems,  she  read 
Maurice,  Robertson  of  Brighton,  and  Stopford 
Brooke.  Poetry,  beauty,  devotion,  enthusiasm,  she 
found,  but  no  solid  rock  on  which  to  build  her  faith. 
She  tried  a  course  of  Bampton  Lectures,  Dean  Man- 
sel  deei)ened  and  intensified  her  doubts,  Liddon's 
Bampton  Lecture  made  no  impression  on  her.  The 
more  she  read  the  more  she  doubted.  W.  R. 
Greg's  "Creed  of  Christendom, "  Matthew  Arnold's 
"  Literature  and  Dogma, "  and  Renan's  "  Vie  de  Jesus" 
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widened  her  horizon  and  made  it  seem  more  than 
ever  impossible  to  cabin,  crib,  and  confine  the  uni- 
verse of  trutli  within  the  ecclesiastic  pinfold  in 
which    her   husband  was   a  duly  accredited  under- 

shepherd. 

VICAR'S  WIFE  AT  SIBSEY. 

Thanks  to  her  representations  to  her  uncle,  Lord 
Hatherley,  Mr.  Besant  had  received  the  Crown 
living  of  Sibsey,  in  Lincoln,  valued  at  £450  per 
annum,  and  there  the  family  had  been  established 
in  the  vicarage.  Tlie  improvement  in  their  circum- 
stances brought  with  it  an  added  complication  to 
Mrs.  Besant.  Imagine  a  country  parson's  wife  who 
sympatliizeil  with  her  whole  soul  with  Joseph  Arch 
and  rebellious  Hodge,  while  the  indignant  farmers 
regarded  the  Laborers'  Union  as  little  short  of  high 
treason  and  red  revolution  ! 

Mrs.  Besant  endeavored,  however,  as  best  she 
could,  to  find  practical  relief  in  nursing,  the  work 
for  which  she  has  always  had  a  positive  passion. 

ALL  CHRISTIAN  DOGMAS  GO  BUT  ONE. 

These  duties  of  the  parish,  however,  could  not 
silence  the  ceaseless  strife  within.  Her  health  broke 
down,  and  she  went  to  London  to  recover.  When 
there,  she  found  in  Mr.  Voysey's  ministrations  "a 
gleam  of  light  across  the  stormy  sea  of  doubt  and 
distress, "  but  Theism  afforded  her  only  a  temporary 
resting-place.  She  now  definitely  rejected  all  the 
"barbarous  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,"  and 
felt  with  relief  and  joy  inexpressible  that  "they 
were  but  the  dreams  of  ignorant  and  semi -savage 
minds,  not  the  revelation  of  a  God."  One  last 
dogma,  however,  still  remained.  Not  all  her  read- 
ing of  Theodore  Parker  and  Francis  Newman  and 
Miss  Cobbe  had  been  able  to  rob  her  of  her  faith  in 
the  Deity  of  Christ.  She  clung  to  it  all  the  more 
closely,  because  it  was  the  last  and  to  her  the  dear- 
est of  all. 

She  at  fii'st  shrank  from  beginning  an  inquiry  the 
result  of  which  might  entail  upon  her,  the  wife  of 
a  clergyman,  the  necessity  of  repudiating  all  pre- 
tence of  belonging  to  a  Christian  Church.  Hitherto 
her  warfare  had  been  in  secret,  her  suffering  solely 
mental.  But  if  this  last  doctrine  were  to  go,  "to 
tlie  inner  would  be  added  the  outer  warfare,  and 
who  could  say  how  far  this  might  carry  me?"  She 
shivered  for  a  moment  on  the  brink  and  then  she 
took  the  i)lunge. 

But  before  she  finally  parted  with  all  her  Christian 
faith,  she  took  a  step  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  to 
render  her  autobiography  invaluable  to  the  historian 
and  theologian.  There  are  few  pages  in  contempo- 
rary annals  more  touching,  more  simple,  and  more 
dramatic  than  those  in  which  Mrs.  Besant  tells  of  her 
pilgrimage  to  Oxford  to  Dr.  Pusey,  to  see  whether, 
as  a  last  forlorn  hope,  the  eminent  leader  of  the 
High  Cliurch  imrty  might  happily  be  able  to  save 
her  from  the  abyss.  She  recounts  the  comfortless 
interview,  and  adds:  "Slowly  and  sadly  I  took  my 
way  back  to  the  railway  station,  knowing  that  my 
last  cliance  of  escape  had  failed  me." 


CHRISTIAN   NO   LONGER. 

Mrs.  Besant  was  "still  heartily  Theistic,"  but  she- 
could  no  longer  take  Holy  Communion.  With  a 
feeling  of  deadly  sickness  she  rose  and  went  out  of 
church  when  the  sacrament  was  administered  to  the- 
communicants.  Good  farmers'  wives  felt  sure  she- 
was  ill,  and  called  next  day  with  sympathizing  in- 
quiries. Alas  !  her  sickness  was  beyond  their  treat- 
ment. She  set  to  work  on  her  first  controversial 
tract,  which  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  of  Upper  Norwood, 
published  anonymously  as  "by  the  wife  of  a  bene- 
ficed clergyman, "  but  which  was  subsequently  repub- 
lished as  the  first  chapter  in  "My  Path  to  Atheism." 
Other  pamphlets  followed.  In  1873  her  health  broke 
down  again.  A  relative  of  her  husband,  who  merci- 
fully remains  unknown  in  anonj-mity,  urged  that 
although  it  was  true  that  all  educated  people  (  ! ) 
held  the  same  views  which  she  expressed,  pressure- 
should  be  put  upon  her  to  induce  her  to  conform  to 
the  outward  ceremonies  of  the  Church  and  to  attend 
the  Holy  Communion.  This,  says  Mrs.  Besant,  "I 
was  resolved  not  to  do,  whatever  might  be  the  result 
of  my  '  obstinacy. ' " 

EXPELLED  FROM   HOME. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  other  hand,  that  she 
should  either  resume  attendance  at  the  Communion 
or  should  not  return  home.  Hj^pocrisy  or  expulsion — 
such  was  the  alternative.  She  chose  the  latter. 
The  two  little  children  who  worshipped  her,  and  to 
whom  she  was  mother,  nurse,  and  playfellow,  these 
also  might  have  to  be  sacrificed  ;  both  ultimately  were- 
sacrificed,  but  for  a  while  one  was  spared  to  her. 

Of  the  causes  which  enabled  Mrs.  Besant  to  secure 
for  a  time  the  custody  of  her  daughter,  she  has 
spoken  guardedly  in  her  autobiography,  and  she 
refuses  now  to  speak  at  all.  "  It  was  eighteen  years 
ago,"  she  replied  to  inquiries;  "should  there  not  be 
a  statute  of  limitations  for  such  things?"  But  we. 
gather,  not  obscurely,  from  her  autobiography  that 
it  was  she  who  had  legal  ground  of  action  against 
Mr.  Besant. 

She  was  then  a  young  woman  of  twenty- six. 
Five  years  afterward  she  was  deprived  of  the  cus- 
tody of  the  child,  because  she  propagated  the  prin- 
ciples of  Atheism,  and  published  the  "  Fruits  of 
Philosophy."  Sir  George  Jessel,  who  was  brutally 
rude  when  hearing  the  case,  and  guilty  of  gross 
inaccuracy,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  his  judgment, 
advised  her  to  file  a  claim  for  divorce  or  judicial 
Reparation. 

Unfortunately,  the  deed  of  separation,  which  was 
no  bar  to  her  husband  wresting  from  her  the  pos- 
session of  the  child  which  the  deed  promised  her, 
was  an  absolute  bar  to  a  judicial  separation.  The 
deed  sliielded  liim,  but  left  her  at  his  mercy.  That 
is  all  that  need  be  said  on  this  painful  subject,  to 
whicli  it  was  necessary  to  advert,  if  only  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  never,  in  all  the  pro- 
longed litigations  in  which  Mrs.  Besant  has  been, 
engaged,  has  there  ever  been  any  imputation  cast 
upon  iier  personal  character. 
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Mrs.  Besant  was  now  fairly  launched.  She  was  a 
lady  unattached,  with  a  baby  daughter  to  look 
after  and  a  small  annuity.  She  went  to  live  with 
her  mother,  who  was  also  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  passed  through  the  usual  dismal  expe- 
rience of  the  gentlewoman  seeking  employment. 
She  found  little  work  of  the  paying  kind,  except 
occasional  nursing  and  the  writing  of  free-thought 
pamphlets  for  Mr.  Scott.  After  a  year,  her  mother 
sickened  and  came  near  to  death.  This  brought 
Mrs.  Besant  into  personal  contact  with  another  of 
the  famous  Churchmen  of  the  Victorian  era,  and 
her  description  of  her  visit  to  Dean  Stanley  is  a 
fitting  pendant  and  contrast  to  that  which  she  gave 
of  her  visit  to  Dr.  Pusey. 

The  much-loved  mother  soon  passed  away,  de- 
claring almost  with  her  dying  breath  that  "Annie's 
troubles  would  all  come  from  her  being  too  relig- 
ious. "  Grotesquely  absurd  as  the  observation  ap- 
peared to  those  who  saw  in  Mrs.  Besant  only  the 
high  priestess  of  infidelity,  it  was  the  religiousness 
of  her  irreligion  that  alone  made  the  latter  formi- 
dable. 

MRS.    BESANT 'S  FIRST  SPEECH. 

It  was  shortly  after  her  mother's  death  that  Mrs. 
Besant  first  began  to  speak  in  public.  Her  first 
speech — the  speech  which  revealed  to  her  that  she 
had  the  gift  of  speech — was  delivered  when  she  was 
still  at  Sibsey  in  the  parish  church.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  following  year  tliat  she  made  her  appearance 
as  a  public  lecturer,  her  first  subject  being  "The 
Political  Status  of  Women  ;"  but  this  is  slightly 
anticipating. 

After  her  mother  died  her  struggles  for  existence 
became  harder.  Often  she  would  go  out  to  study 
at  the  British  Museum,  "so  as  to  have  my  dinner  in 
town,"  the  said  dinner  being  conspicvious  by  its 
absence.  Those  were  difiicult  and  straitened  times. 
A  fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind.  If  she 
had  not  hungered  then,  she  would  probably  not  be 
Socialist  now. 

FROM   THEISM  INTO  ATHEISM. 

She  was  still  Theist,  but  the  Theism  was  wearing 
very  thin.  She  attended  Moncure  Conway's  lect- 
ures at  South  Place  Chapel,  and  after  reading 
Mansel's  "Bampton  Lecture"  and  Mill's  "Examina- 
tion of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy,"  she  plunged 
into  a  pretty  severe  study  of  Comtes's  "Philosophic 
Positive. "  She  gave  up  the  use  of  jDrayer,  and  as 
she  finely  says : 

"  God  fades  gradually  out  of  the  daily  life  of  those 
who  never  pray  ;  a  God  who  is  not  a  providence  is 
a  superfluity  ;  when  from  the  heavens  does  not  smile 
a  listening  Father,  it  soon  becomes  an  empty  space, 
whence  resounds  no  echo  of  man's  cry." 

Thus  she  gravitated  naturally  and  of  necessity 
into  Atheism.  It  was,  however,  left  to  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh,  to  whom  her  attention  was  first  called  by 
Mr.  Conway,  to  reveal  to  her  that  she  had  really 
and  logically  become  an  Atheist  without  knowing 


it.  She  bought  a  National  Reformer  one  day  at  Mr. 
Truelove's  shop,  and  from  it  learnt  that  the  Na- 
tional Secular  Society  was  an  organization  for  the 
propagandism  of  Freethought.  She  wrote  to  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  was  accepted  as  a  member,  and  on 
August  2,  1874,  went  to  hear  him  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Hall  of  Science. 

HER  FIRST  SIGHT  OF  MR.    BRADLAUGH. 

The  grave,  quiet,  strong  look,  the  broad  forehead 
and  the  massive  head  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  impressed 
her  much,  and  a  day  or  two  later  she  went  at  his 
invitation  to  discuss  with  him  the  all- engrossing- 
subject.  "You  have  thought  yourself  into  Atheism 
without  knowing  it, "  said  he.  A  few  days  later  he 
offered  her  a  small  weekly  salary  and  a  place  on 
the  staff  of  the  National  Reformer.  She  adopted  the 
nom-de-plume  "Ajax, "  and  then  began  a  journalistic 
career  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet.  There  also  was 
begun  an  almost  ideal  affectionate  friendship  be- 
tween Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  herself,  which  terminated 
only  with  the  grave — if  indeed  it  can  be  said  to 
have  terminated  then.  Of  that,  however,  we  need 
not  speak.  Mrs.  Besant' s  noble  tribute  to  her  de- 
ceased friend,  contributed  to  the  April  number  of  The 
Review  of  Reviews,  must  still  be  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  our  readers. 

THE  " SACRED  CAUSE  "  OF  FREETHOUGHT. 

In  January,  1875,  Mrs.  Besant,  after  delivering  a 
lecture  at  South  Place  Chapel,  "  The  True  Basis  of 
Morality,"  which  has  since  obtained  a  circulation 
of  70,000,  became  one  of  the  regular  lecturers  of  the 
Secular  Society.     Writing  in  1885,  she  said  : 

"Never  have  I  felt  one  hovir's  regret  for  the  reso- 
lution taken  in  solitude  in  January,  1875,  to  devote 
to  that  sacred  cause  every  power  of  brain  and  tongue 
that  I  possessed.  Not  lightly  was  that  resolution 
taken,  for  I  know  no  task  of  weightier  responsibility 
than  that  of  standing  forth  as  teacher,  and  swaying 
thousands  of  hearers  year  after  year.  But  I  pledged 
my  word  to  the  cause  I  loved  that  no  effort  on  my 
part  should  be  wanting  to  render  myself  worthy  of 
the  privilege  of  service  which  I  took  ;  that  I  would 
read,  and  study,  and  train  every  faculty  that  I  had ; 
that  I  would  polish  my  language,  discipline  my 
thought,  widen  my  knowledge ;  and  this  at  least 
I  may  say,  that  if  I  have  written  and  six)ken  much,  I 
have  studied  and  thought  more,  and  that,  at  least, 
I  have  not  given  to  my  mistress  Liberty  that  '  which 
hath  cost  me  nothing. '  " 

The  doctor  told  her  that  her  chest  was  delicate, 
and  that  lecturing  would  either  kill  or  cure  her. 
The  result  proves  that— as  John  Wesley  and  General 
Booth  have  always  maintained — there  is  no  medi- 
cine like  speaking  in  the  open  air  for  a  delicate 
chest.  She  continued  to  write  for  the  National 
Reformer,  and  from  time  to  time  did  extra  literary 
work. 

So  passed  two  years  away,  and  then,  in  1877,  she 
stumbled,  as  it  were,  almost  unwittingly,  into  one 
of  the  most   important  and  far-reaching  of  all  the 
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controversies  with  which  lier  name  has  been  associ- 
ated. The  stand  which,  together  with  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh,  slie  took  in  vindicating  the  right  to  print 
and  ])ublis]i  physiological  works,  discussing  the  best 
nietliod  of  checking  the  over-multiplication  of  the 
population  of  the  planet,  led  her,  almost  without 
intending  it,  into  the  heart  of  the  neo-Malthusian 
controversy. 

IV.— SOCIALISM. 

Upon  the  phase  in  her  career  that  filled  up  the 
years  between  1878  and  1886  we  need  not  dwell. 
Mrs.  Besant  wrote  and  spoke  constantly  in  defence 
of  Atheism  and  in  support  of  Eadical  politics.  She 
was  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  of  all  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh's  lieutenants ;  nor  was  she  only  a  lieutenant. 
She  was  his  most  trusted,  most  unselfish  friend, 
whose  confidence  and  affection  supplied  the  chief 
part  of  the  poetry  and  the  charm  of  his  somewhat 
austere  and  militant  life. 

In  religion  she  was  wandering  in  the  wilderness, 
conscious  that  for  her  there  covild  be  no  return  to 
the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  and  not  venturing  to  hope 
that  for  her  there  was  any  Promised  Land. 

Therefore,  as  is  the  fashion  with  such  souls,  she 
passionately  endeavored  to  persuade  herself  that  the 
Sinaitic  desert  was  itself  the  proniised  Canaan,  or 
wilderness  which  would  bloom  with  roses  as  a  gar- 
den if  only  it  were  judiciously  cultivated  by  Secu- 
larist and  Radical  gardeners,  who  would  extirpate 
the  scrub  and  the  wormwood  of  obsolete  supersti- 
tion. 

SOME  OF  HER  WRITINGS. 

Some  idea  of  her  literary  activity  and  the  range 
of  her  studies  may  be  gained  from  a  glance  at  the 
catalogue  of  her  publications.  She  translated  Pro- 
fessor Ludwig  Buchner's  work  on  "Mind  in 
Animals, "  published  the  "Freethinkers'  Text-Book," 
wrote  a  histoiy  of  the  French  Revolution,  compiled 
a  vade  mecuni  for  Liberationists  under  the  title  "  Dis- 
establish the  Church  ;  or.  The  Sins  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;"  edited  a  Young  Folks'  Library  of  Legends 
and  Tales,  which  range  from  the  myth  of  Perse- 
phone down  to  the  story  of  Giordano  Bruno  ;  issued 
an  illustrated  })opular  treatise  on  "Light,  Heat,  and 
Sound, "  and  a  short  resume  of  Positivism  for  the 
general  reader.  Besides  there  were  tracts  innumer- 
able on  all  sorts  of  sidijects,  from  the  Afghan  War 
to  the  C.  D.  Acts,  "'  Marriage  as  it  is  and  as  it  ought 
to  be,"  and  "Free  Trade  and  Fair  Trade."  She  was 
continually  contributing  to  the  National  Eefontiei; 
holding  i)ublic  debates  on  religion  and  politics, 
travelling  all  round  the  counti-y  lecturing,  generally 
leading  the  life  of  a  suffragan  bishoj)  in  the  great 
dioce.se  oftiie  nation  which  had  Mr.  Bradlaugh  as  its 
episcopal  head. 

At  the  time  of  the  Trafalgar  Square  trouble  she 
was  in  deep  waters.  H(>r  Radicalism  was  gradually 
changing  into  Socialism,  and  tiic  (U'veloi)inent  was 
bringing  with  it  estrangement  from  many  old 
friends,  and,  vvliat  w;is  most  ])ainful  of  all,  was 
f(»rcing  her   unwillingly  into  a  position  of   antago- 


nism to  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  a 
Socialist  without  knowing  it.  His  favorite  scheme 
for  transferring  all  the  waste  land  of  the  country 
from  its  present  owners  to  the  nation  was  essen- 
tially socialistic,  both  in  its  essence  and  in  the 
method  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried  out.  Mrs. 
Besant  went  on  from  that  proposition  to  the  nation- 
alization of  the  land,  and  from  the  nationalization 
of  the  land  to  the  nationalization  of  capital.  The 
process  was  one  of  general  development,  nor  did  she 
really  discover  that  she  was  a  Socialist  until  she 
heard  Mr.  Bradlaugh  attack  Socialism.  But  when 
she  saw  how  things  were  going  she  had  a  very  bitter 
moment.  Was  it  to  be  ever  thus?  Was  she  always 
to  be  doomed  to  have  to  choose  between  her  con- 
victions and  her  affections?  But  the  great  saying 
ever  sounded  in  her  soul,  "Whoso  loveth  father  or 
mother  or  friends  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of 
me, "  and  she  obeyed. 

TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

Even  the  Red  Cross  Knight  in  her  favorite  "  Fairie 
Queen"  once  fell  into  the  loathly  grasp  of  the  hide- 
ous monster  Despair  ;  and  small  Avonder  if  she,  who 
had  no  red  cross  on  her  shield,  was  for  a  season  cap- 
tive in  the  giant's  cave.  Trafalgar  Square  roused 
her  out  of  the  gloom.  The  work  of  caring  for  the 
victims  of  that  police  outrage  gave  her  a  fresh  stim- 
ulus to  service  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed, and  it  supplied  her  with  new  comrades,  and 
thus  once  more  light  gleamed  through  the  darkness. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Law  and  Liberty  League, 
■which  was  formed  to  provide  political  prisoners  with 
legal  help,  to  assist  the  families  of  the  prisoners  for 
liberty,  and  to  form  a  rallying -point  for  sufferers 
from  oppression.  She  helped  to  start  a  little  half- 
penny weekly  called  the  Link,  a  journal  for  the  ser- 
vants of  man. 

THE  EAST  END. 

The  Law  and  Liberty  League  lingered  for  a  year 
and  then  expired.  The  Link  was  extinguished  ;  but 
before  it  burnt  out  it  lit  up  the  state  of  things  at 
Messrs.  Byrant  &  May's,  and  from  its  articles  grew 
the  match-girls'  strike,  which  was  the  precursor  of 
the  birth  of  the  New  Unionism.  There  were  few 
workers  in  London  so  friendless  and  helpless  as  the 
match  girls.  The  cause  seemed  hopeless,  but  Mrs. 
Besant,  with  whom  was  associated  in  closest  com- 
radeship Mr.  Herbert  Burrows,  an  old  colleague  of  the 
Law  and  Liberty  League,  and  other  friends,  went 
down  East  and  supplied  the  match -girls  with  organ- 
ization and  courage.  They  raised  funds  to  maintain 
the  strike  ;  and  idtiniatel}',  after  a  brief  but  brilliant 
campaign,  achieved  a  complete  victor3^ 

It  was  that  imoxpected  success  snatched  against 
overwhelming  odds  by  the  aid  of  public  synqjathy 
which  rendered  possible  the  dockers'  strike  of  1889, 
from  vviiich  the  new  industrial  development  of  our 
times  in  England  may  be  said  to  date. 

Mrs.  Besaiit's  hold  ujion  the  East  End  was  very 
forcibly  demonstrated  shortly  after  this  by  her  return 
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as  member  for  the  School  Board  in  the  largest  dis 
trict  in  Eastern  London.  It  was  a  fierce  contest,  in 
which  one  clerical  opponent  hit  below  the  belt  and 
had  to  suffer  in  consequence.  It  is  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  Mrs.  Besant's  absorption  in  Occultism 
that  it  has  entailed  her  retirement  from  the  School 
Board. 

v.— SPIRITUALISM    AND    THEOSOPHY. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mrs.  Besant,  with  Mr. 
Herbert  Burrows,  began  to  investigate  at  regular 
seances  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism.  ,  Mrs.  Be- 
sant was  at  that  time  writing  reviews  occasionally 
for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Since  the  Link  had  died, 
and  the  National  Reformer  could  not  fairly  be  used 
in  support  of  Socialism,  she  had  only  the  Corner,  a 
sixpenny  monthly,  in  which  to  express  her  views. 
Madame  Blavatsky's  "Secret  Doctrine"  had  just 
appeared,  and  it  was  given  to  Mr.  Besant  to  re- 
Tiew.  The  reading  of  that  book  was  the  turning- 
point.  Here  is  her  answer  exactly  as  received,  in 
reply  to  a  question  asked,  in  the  preparation  of  this 
article,  as  to  the  genesis  of  her  theosophical  devel- 
opment : 

WHY   THEOSOPHY? 

"Could  find   no  answer  to  problems  of  life  and 
mind  in  materialism,  especially  as  touching — 

1.  Hypnotic    and    mesmeric    experiments,  clair- 

voyance, etc. 

2.  Double  consciousness,  dreams. 

3.  Effect  on  body  of  mental  conceptions. 

4.  Line  between  object  and  subject  worlds. 

5.  Memory,  especially  as  studied  in  disease. 

6.  Diseased  keenness  of  sense-perception. 

7.  Thought-transference. 

8.  Genius,  different  types  of  char?f.cter  in  family, 

etc.  • 

"These  were  some  of  the  puzzles.  Then  Sinnett's 
Ijooks  gave  me  the  idea  that  there  miglit  be  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  investigation  possible.  I  had  gone 
into  Spiritualism,  I  went  into  it  again,  and  got 
some  queer  results.  But  I  got  no  real  satisfaction 
until  I  got  the  'Secret  Doctrine'  from  you  to  re 
view,  and  then  I  was  all  right. 

"I  ought  to  add  that  I  had  long  been  deeply 
troubled  as  to  the  'beyond'  of  all  my  efforts  at 
social  and  political  reform.  My  own  Socialism  was 
that  of  love  and  of  levelling  up ;  there  was  much 
.Socialism  that  was  of  hatred  ;  and  I  often  wondered 
if  out  of  hatred  any  true  improvement  could  spring. 
I  saw  that  many  of  the  poor  were  as  selfish  and  as 
greedy  of  enjoyment  as  many  of  the  rich,  and  some- 
times a  cold  wind  of  despair  swept  over  me  lest  the 
'brute  in  man'  should  destroy  the  realization  of 
the  noblest  theories.  Here  Theosophy,  with  its 
proof  of  the  higher  nature  in  man,  came  as  a  ray  of 


light,  and  its  teaching  of  the  training  of  that  nature 
gave  solid  ground  for  hope.  May  I  add  that  its  call 
to  limitless  self-sacrifice  for  human  good — a  call 
addressed  to  all  who  can  answer  it — came  to  me  as 
offering  satisfaction  to  what  has  always  been  the 
deepest  craving  of  my  nature — the  longing  to  serve 
as  ransom  for  the  race.  At  once  I  recognized  that 
here  was  the  path  to  that  which  I  had  been  seeking 
all  my  life." 

It  was  shortly  after  that  she  asked  for  an  introduc- 
tion to  Madame  Blavatsky.  which  was  gladly  given 
her,  without  a  dream  of  thereby  providing  H.  P.  B. 
with  an  heir  and  successor.  Such,  however,  was 
the  case.  Mrs.  Besant  brought  to  the  Theosophists  a 
zeal  and  an  enthusiasm  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
H.  P.  B. ,  while  she  placed  at  their  service  a  reputation 
for  absolute  sincerity  and  an  eloquence  superior  to 
that  of  any  living  platform  orator.  She  espoused 
Madame  Blavatsky's  cause  with  the  devotion  of  a 
neophyte.  She  sat  at  her  feet  learning  like  a  little 
child  all  the  lore  of  the  Mahatmas  ;  she  was  obedient 
in  all  things  ;  and  when  at  last  Madame  Blavatsky 
passed  away  Mrs.  Besant  was  instinctively  recog- 
nized as  her  only  possible  successor. 

MADAME   BLAVATSKY'S  MANTLE. 

The  hubbub  tliat  was  raised  in  September  about 
the  alleged  pi'ecipitation  of  a  letter  from  a  Mahat- 
ma  served  at  least  one  puri^ose.  It  showed  that  this 
generation  is  behind  no  other  that  ever  existed  in 
thirsting  for  a  sign.  To  us  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
indifference  whether  Koot  Hoomi  uses  the  post  or 
materializes  his  messages  on  Cashmere  paper.  The 
essential  miracle  is  the  conversion  of  Mrs.  Besant 
from  Materialism  to  a  firmly  based  belief  in  tlie  re- 
ality of  the  si:)iritual  world.  Her  friends  tried  their 
level  best  to  work  that  miracle,  but  failed.  Madame 
Blavatsky  succeeded.  Honor  where  honor  is  due. 
To  have  secured  Mrs.  Besant  for  Theosophy  is  an 
achievement  much  more  wonderful  than  the  duplica- 
tion of  any  number  of  teacups  or  the  tinkling  of 
whole  peals  of  "  astral  bells. " 

Mrs.  Besant  has  not  only  abjured  Materialism,  she 
has  repudiated  her  advocacy  of  neo-Malthusianism. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  long  her  Socialism  will 
survive. 

HER  PRESENT   POSITION. 

The  great  and  startling  phenomenon  which  we 
have  to  consider  is  the  fact  that  the  Saul  of  the  Ma- 
terialist platform  has  now  become  the  high  priestess 
of  a  system  of  spiritual  philosopliy  which  is  substan- 
tially Christian  in  ethics,  and  which  in  many  points 
seems  to  supply  a  scientific  foundation  for  much 
that  has  been  most  cavilled  at  in  the  Cliristian  creeds. 
Mrs.  Besant  lias  not  yet  reached  her  ultimate  develop- 
ment. Slie  has  her  loins  girt  up  and  is  in  readiness 
to  follow  wherever  Truth  may  lead. 
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CHARACTER   SKETCH   FOR   DECEMBER.     By  W.  T.  STEAD. 


THE  deatii  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  has  removed  the 
only  difficulty  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
formal  recognition  of  the  true  position  of  Mr.  Balfour 
in  the  Conservative  party  of  Great  Britain.  For  some 
time  past  it  had  been  an  open  secret  that  Mr.  Smith's 
leadership  was  at  an  end.  The  good  old  man  who 
had  so  long  discharged,  with  such  exemplary  fidelity, 
the  duties  of  leader  of  the  House  and  custodian  of 
the  moralities  and  respectabilities  of  the  Consei'vative 
party,  was  visibly  failing  towards  the  close  of  last 
session.  For  him  it  was  a  case  of  heaven  or  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  never  any  more  the  House  of 
Commons.  Now  that  he  has  gone,  the  way  is  clear 
for  Mr.  Balfour,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  all  but  Mr. 
Balfour  himself 

Mr.  Balfour  is  of  opinion,  or  rather  was  of  opinion 
last  time  I  heard  him  express  any  opinion  on  the 
subject,  that  it  would  be  quite  scandalous  to 
pass  over  the  claims  of  Mr.  Goschen  to  the  seat, 
not  at  that  time  vacated  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith. 
I  remember  the  convei'sation,  because  it  took  place, 
oddly  enough,  immediately  before  a  comic  artist  pro- 
duced, as  his  impression  of  the  situation,  a  fierce 
struggle  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Goschen  for  the 
inheritance  of  the  leadership.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  contest,  if  contest  there  be,  is  all  the  other  way. 
Mr.  Goschen  has  one  supporter  for  the  leadership,  one 
follower  who  is  ready  to  i:)ledge  him  an  enthusiastic 
support,  and  that  solitary  Abdiel  is  Mr.  Balfour  him- 
self. In  Mr.  Balfour's  eyes  Mr.  Goschen  combines 
almost  every  qualification  which  a  leader  should  pos- 
sess. He  is  public-spirited,  he  is  a  thorough  gentle- 
man, he  is  supremely  able,  he  is  conscientious, 
upright,  and  patriotic.  He  is  a  masterly  debater,  a 
man  of  vast  and  varied  experience.  Add  to  all  these 
great  gifts  the  fact  that  he  saved  the  Ministry  from 
suffering  even  a  momentary  discomfiture  when  Lord 
Randolph  bolted.  He  was  not  born  a  Tory,  but  Mr. 
Balfour  looks  upon  him  as  the  Apostle  Peter  looked 
upon  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  is  the  most  distinguished 
convert  the  Administration  can  boast.  They  have 
trusted  him,  and  he  has  not  betrayed  the  trust.  He 
is  besides  old  enough  to  be  Mr.  Balfour's  father. 
Why,  then,  in  the  name  of  justice,  in  the  name  of 
common  decency,  should  he  not  have  the  promotion 
which  he  has  so  fully  earned? 

So  Mr.  Balfour  argued  and,  for  aught  I  know,  may 
still  argue.  Now  is  it  impossible  that  his  uncle  may 
support  his  nephew's  contention  and  insist  upon  Mr. 
Goschen's  claims.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  that 
uncle  and  nephew  combined  will  be  able  to  force  Mr. 
Goschen  on  the  House  as  leader.  If  they  did,  it  would 
be  a  far  more  signal  and  conclusive  demonstration  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Cecils  than  if  Lord  Salisbury 
led  in  the  Lords  and  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  Commons. 
No  other  power  in  English  politics  could  force  Mr. 
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Goschen  into  Mr.  Smith's  seat  but  the  power  of  the 
Cecils,  if  indeed  even  that  power  could  suftice.  Lord 
Salisbury  may  try  it  on.  He  is  somewhat  nervously 
anxious  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  nepotism. 
I  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  growling  in  the 
Pall  Mall  at  the  injustice  of  excluding  Mr.  Balfour 
from  the  Cabinet  merely  because  he  was  Lord  Salis- 
bury's nephew,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  same 
instinct  which  led  him  to  denj^  his  relative  Cabinet 
rank  in  1886  may  lead  him  to  prefer  Mr.  Goschen  as 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  even  if  the 
Cecils  decreed  that  Mr.  Goschen  should  occupy  Mr. 
Smith's  seat  at  the  head  of  the  front  Ministerial 
Bench,  they  could  not  compel  the  party  to  regard 
their  Unionist  hostage  as  their  real  commander-in- 
chief.     Mr.  Balfour,  after  Lord  Salisbury,  is  the  real 
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Conservative  leader,  and  if  that  leadership  should 
once  more  be  disassociated  fi-om  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  fundamental  fact  of  the 
situation  remains  unaltered.  On  the  Conservative 
side  of  the  House  Mr.  Balfour  is  the  Coming  Man. 

A  GOOD  SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES. 

This  is  very  good  for  the  Conservatives.  I  only 
wish  that  on  the  Liberal  side  we  could  point  to  any 
heir  presumptive  whose  right  was  equally  well 
founded  and  unchallenged.  As,  however,  the  Con- 
servatives constitute  one-half  or  nearly  on-ehalf  of 
the  nation,  it  may  be  permitted  even  to  the  most 
advanced  of  Liberals  to  feel  a  certain  patriotic  pride 
and  national  .self-satisfaction  at  the  thouglit  that  the 
party  which  was  disgraced  by  Mr. Disraeli's  charla- 
tanism, and  compromised  by  the  acrobat  antics  of 
Lord  Randolph,  lias  at  last  become  respectable  again 
under  the  leadership  of  an  honest,  jjatriotic,  high- 
souled  gentleman. 

If  any  one  has  a  fit  of  the  blues  and  feels  inclined 
to  bemoan  himself  over  the  decadence  of  British 
statesmanship,  let  him  contrast  the  Conservative 
party  as  it  is  under  Mr.  Balfour  with  the  Conserva- 
tive party  as  it  might  have  been  under  the  author 
of  the  Graphic  special  correspondence  from  South 
Africa.  Mr.  Goschen  in  particular  ought  to  find 
ample  material  for  consolation  in  the  decision  which 
promotes  his  junior  over  his  head.  For  Mr.  Balfour 
is  of  all  men  the  least  of  the  bawling  demagogue 
whom  Mr.  Goschen's  soul  abhors.  That  he  sliould 
be  raised  upon  the  shield  of  the  Conservative  democ- 
racy and  saluted  with  almost  imanimous  acclaim  as 
their  chosen  chief  is  a  fact  calculated  to  strengthen 
and  reassure  the  hearts  of  all  those  wlio  love  their 
country. 

Whatever  won  for  Mr.  Balfour  the  right  to  succeed 
his  uncle  as  the  next  Conservative  Prime  Minister, 
it  was  not  demagogy,  flattery,  or  any  other  homage 
to  the  false  gods  of  the  marketplace.  It  is  true  that 
the  persistent  pessimists  who  see  afar  off  the  shadow 
of  Sir  W.  Harcourt  darkening  the  future  of  the  Liber- 
als may  refuse  to  be  coinforted.  But  the  average 
man  may  be  well  content  if  one  of  tlie  two  great 
parties  has  at  its  head  a  man  of  whom  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  give  higher  praise  than  to  say  that  lie  is 
in  almost  everj^  respect  the  exact  antithesis  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  first  lieutenant.  Britain  seems  to  be 
unable  to  breed  sufficient  stock  of  jiatriotic  states- 
manship to  furnish  both  parties  with  competent 
leaders  worthy  of  their  land.  When  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  in  liis  prime  he  had  a  foil  in  Mr.  Disraeli.  Mr. 
Balfour  seems  likv-ly  to  liave  a  foil  as  sinister  and 
as  cynical  in   Sir  W.  Harcourt. 

DUQALD  DALGETTY  AND  KING  ARTHUR. 
The  contrast  between  the  fat  knight  of  Derby,  with 
his  rollicking  liorse-play,  his  carefully  elaborated  im- 
I)r()m])tus,  and  his  overbearing  robustiousness,  and 
the  tall,  slender  Anglo-Scot,  whose  quick  and  sympa- 
thetic intelligence  and  keen  intellectual  aii])rehension 
render  so  hateful  to  him  tiie  mere  chicanery  of  jiarti- 
san  warfare,  is  striking  indeed.  It  is  as  if  the  Liberals 


were  to  put  Dugald  Dalgetty  at  their  head  to  counter 
the  hosts  under  King  Arthur.  Ever  since  the  day 
when  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  at  the  close  of  the  parlia 
ment  of  1868-74,  began  to  pose  as  a  kind  of  pinch- 
beck Disraeli,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he 
has  been  qualifying  for  the  distrust  of  his  followers, 
which  is  now  so  deeply  rooted  that  his  proclamation 
as  heir  presumptive  to  the  Premiership  would  be 
regarded  by  many  as  the  death-knell  of  Liberalism 
for  the  rest  of  the  century.  Mr.  Balfour,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  risen  steadily  in  public  estimation,  and 
to-day,  witli  or  without  proclamation,  he  stands 
recognized  as  the  only  possible  successor  of  his  uncle, 
llie  difference  between  the  two  men  may  be  summed 
up  in  one  sentence.  You  hear  of  what  Harcourt  says 
and  what  Balfour  thinks.  Never  of  what  Harcourt 
tliinks  or  what  Balfour  says.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  repre- 
sents the  stalwart  gladiator  of  party  warfare.  He  is 
a  good  swash- buckler,  who  is  handy  with  his  broad- 
sword, and  quite  a  broth  of  a  boy  in  a  general  melee. 

AN  ENGLISH  "  BIRDO"  FREEDOM  SAWIN.  " 
He  can  make  jokes  and  perorations — even  good 
ones  if  given  sufficient  time  for  their  preparation — 
and  in  various  other  i^oints  resembles  Lowell's  im- 
mortal hero,  "  The  one-ej'ed  Slaughterer — old  Birdo'  - 
freedom  Sawin. "  His  mouth  is  full  of  swelling  words 
in  praise  of  the  immortal  principles  of  liberty  and 
justice  and  self-government,  especially  in  relation  to 
Ireland  and  the  Irish.  But  it  is  always  understood 
that  it  was  almost  a  toss-up  with  him  as  to  whether 
all  these  immortal  principles  did  not  demand  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  Unionist  cause,  and  even  now  if  he  had 
a  majority  to-morrow  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in 
equally  inspiring  his  followers  and  his  opponents 
with  a  conviction  that  the  only  thing  to  be  relied 
upon  is  that  in  relation  to  Home  Rule  he  cannot  be 
trusted  further  than  you  can  see  him.  Mr.  Parnell 
always  used  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Morley  were  out  of  the 
way  Sir  William  Harcourt's  devotion  to  Home  Rule 
would  be  found  to  be  like  the  early  dew  and  the  morn- 
ing mist,  and  although  Mr.  Parnell  is  not  an  authority 
to  swear  by,  he  had  at  least  considerable  shrewdness 
and  no  little  penetration  into  the  character  of  those 
with  whcmi  he  had  to  do.  No  one  trusts  Sir  W.  Har- 
court, and  those  least  of  all  who  declare  that  they  can- 
not do  without  him.  Everybody  trusts  Mr.  Balfoiu-, 
and  that  is  why  the  Conservatives  cannot  do  without 
him.  After  the  trickiness  of  the  histrionic  Dizzy 
and  the  startling  transformations  of  Lord  Randolph, 
the  Conservatives  rejoice  to  recognize  in  Mr.  Balfour 
one  who  is  brilliant  but  lionest — a  man  of  conviction 
as  well  as  a  man  of  genius,  whose  word  can  be  relied 
upon,  and  whose  patriotism  is  neither  a  theatricality 
nor  a  phrase. 

MR.  BALFOUR  ^O  CYNIC. 
Mr.  Balfour  has  faiths,  he  even  has  enthusiasms ; 
althougli,  as  is  the  hereditary  taint  of  his  family  and 
party,  they  are  sicklied  over  with  a  pale  cast  of  pliil- 
osophic  doubt.  No  one  makes  so  great  a  mistake  as 
those  who  imagine  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  cjnic.  He 
is  a  level-headed  man,  capable  of  seeing  and  sympa- 


MAD   DOG! 
From  the  Weekly  Freeman,  Sept.  10, 1887. 


THE   LATEST   CROMWELL:    A   AVESTMINSTER  FAECE. 
From  the  Weekly  Freeman,  April  8, 1887. 


BALFOUR'S   DEAD   DOG. 
From  United  Ireland,  Sept.  8, 1888, 


BALFOUR   THE  SCALP-HUNTER, 
From  United  Ireland,  Oct.  27,  1888. 


CROMWELL  IN  PLASTER-OF-PARIS. 
From  United  Ireland,  Jan.  38,  1888. 


MR.   BALFOUR   AS   HYDE   AND   JEKYLL. 
From  United  Ireland.  Oct.  13,  1888, 


HOW  MR.  BALFOUR  MAKES  WAR  UPON  THE  PRESS. 
From  United  Ireland,  Jan.  14, 
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THE   RUNAWAY   BILLSTICKER. 

Balfour  ("taking  to  his  heels):  "That'll  do,  1  think.     The  coun- 
try won't  be  very  louf?  without  crime,  I'll  bet,  after  that.  " 

From  United  Ireland,  July  30,  1887. 


thizing  -with  both  sides  in  a  debate ;  he  has  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  and  he  can  enjoy  as  much  as  any 
one  a  neat  cut  at  his  own  expense.  Intellectual  dif- 
ferences do  not  create  abysses  between  him  and  his 
opponents.  There  are  some  men  to  whom  a  differ- 
ence of  conviction  upon  the  practical  application  of 
gome  general  principle  to  a  particular  set  of  circum- 
stances is  sufficient  to  justify  the  major  excommu- 
nication. It  is  not  so  with  Mr.  Balfour.  He  has  no 
I'epulsion,  no  sense  of  personal  antijjathy.  He  can 
enjoy  a  joke  at  his  own  expense,  and  appreciate  the 
arguments  directed  against  his  own  position.  It  does 
not  irritate  liim  to  be  opposed,  or  annoy  him  to  be 
denounced.  He  only  feels  bored  when  his  assailants 
say  the  same  thing  over  again  for  the  thousandth 
time  v.-ithout  even  the  variation  of  a  new  ]\Iilesian 
accent,  and  he  is  mildly  critical  when  he  reflects  liow 
much  more  effective  he  could  have  made  some  expo- 
sure of  liis  ini(juities  if  only  he  had  been  the  attack- 
ing party.  He  has  all  the  cool  confidence  of  the 
fanatic,  and  none  of  liis  passion.  He  knows  he  is 
right,  so  far,  at  least,  as  his  eyesight  can  cany,  and 
as  for  tlie  rest,  that  is  not  his  concern.  And,  know- 
ing tliat  lie  is  right,  and  that  his  duty  is  clear  and 
unmistakable,  it  does  not  seem  to  him  indispensable, 


"YOU    DIRTY    BOYl" 

The  dirt-throwing,  blood-spilling  BALFOUR  caught  at  last! 

(With  apologies  to  Messrs.  Pears.) 

Peggy  Dillon  (the  midwife)  ■  "I'll  scrub  ye  clane,  ye  dirty  little 

savage,  though  I  have  to  take  the  skin  off  with  the  dirt." 

From  United  Ireland,  Sept.  24,  1887. 

or  even,  for  the  matter  of  that,  permissible,  that  he 
should  waste  vital  force  in  fretting  and  fuming  and 
raging  at  the  wickedness  of  those  who  are  thwarting 
his  policy.  It  is  much  wiser,  surely,  to  trj-  to  under- 
stand them.  It  is  certainly  much  more  interesting, 
and  in  the  end  it  may  even  be  found  much  more 
useful.  Such  at  least  is  Mr.  Balfour's  idea.  He  acts 
upon  it,  and  hence  arises,  among  those  who  have 
wliat  Mr.  Morley  calls  "tlie  thin  eagerness  of  the  par- 
tisan, "  an  impression  that  he  is  a  bit  of  a  cynic  who 
brings  to  politics  neither  passionate  convictions  nor 
intense  ardor  of  moral  enthusiasm. 

NOR   "BASE,    BLOODY,    AND   BRUTAL." 

Four  years  at  the  Irish  Office  have  tried  and  tested 
Mr.  Balfour,  and  he  has  not  been  found  wanting. 
It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  I  was  almost  regarded  as 
a  renegade  and  a  traitor  because  even  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  his  coercion ist  regime  I  refused  to  join  the 
cry  against  "the  base,  bloody,  and  brutal  Balfour." 
Now  I  i-ejoice  to  admit  that  it  no  longer  requires 
covu-age  for  a  Liberal  to  si)eak  up  for  Mr.  Balfovu'. 
His  opponents  tell  us  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  no  longer 
the  man  he  was.  He  is  a  regenerate  Mr.  Balfour, 
who  has  almost  "found  salvation."     Mr.  W.  O'Brien 
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-comes  out  of  his  prison  only  to  chant  pious  praises 
in  honor  of  the  "  new  man"  which  tlie  Irish  Secretary 
has  put  on.  '  Mr.  Parnell  made  his  last  speeches  in 
praise  of  the  Coercionist  Minister,  and  even  the 
most  stalwart  of  the  Liberal  members  admit  that  Mr. 
Balfour  is  the  indispensable  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  those  who  knew  Mr.  Balfovir  before 
he  was  a  Cabinet  Minister  know  that  he  is  the  same 
Mr.  Balfour  that  he  always  was. 

The  best  proof  of  this  that  I  can  give  is  to  reproduce 
here  the  character  sketch  which  I  contributed  anony- 
mously to  ]\Ir.  Groves 's  New  Revieiv  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Balfoiu-  went  to  the  Irish  Office.  I  was  then  edit- 
ing the  Pall  3Iall  Gazette  and  taking  a  leading  part 
in  opposing  the  Unionist  policy.  I  remember  Mr. 
Balfour  remarking,  at  our  first  talk  after  his  accep- 
tance of  the  Irish  Secretaryship,  that  he  thought 
probably  no  two  men  were  more  absolutely  opposed 
to  each  other  on  the  question  of  Irish  policy  than  he 
and  I,  but  this  diametrical  antagonism  of  opinion 
never  for  a  moment  embittered  our  personal  relations. 
It  is  to  this  day  one  of  my  most  comforting  reflec- 
tions that  I  fought  the  Irish  battle  all  through,  until 
I  left  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  without  ever  compromis- 
ing my  devotion  to  Home  Rule  on  the  one  hand  or 
my  admiration  for  the  high  character  and  public 
spirit  of  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  other.  It  was  a  difficult 
task,  but  although  my  Irish  friends  squirmed  a  good 


deal  at  my  praises  of  their  oppressor,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  of  them  would  now  profess  to  believe 
that  our  differences  of  opinion  on  that  point  cost 
them  a  single  point  in  the  struggle  for  the  rights  of 
the  peasants,  whether  the  struggle  was  for  the  Plan 
of  Campaign  or  Home  Rule.  This,  however,  only 
by  way  of  preamble  to  the  reprinting  of  the  article 
from  the  New  Review.  It  astonished  a  good  many 
people  in  tho.se  days  who  did  not  know  Mr.  Balfour. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  one  will  find  much  to  object 
in  it  to-day. 

When  the  present  parliament  met,  and  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  was  installed  as  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he 
seemed  assured  of  the  prospective  leadership  of  the 
Conservative  party.  Mr.  Balfour,  formerly  a  more 
or  less  unattached  member  of  the  Fourth  party,  was 
not  even  in  the  Cabinet,  but  occupied  one  of  the 
subordinate  posts  in  the  administration  of  his  uiule. 
To-day  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  out  of  office  and 
out  of  power,  while  Sir.  Balfour,  as  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  is  universally  acknowledged  as  the  future 
leader  of  the  English  Conservatives.  Nothing  in  re- 
cent times  has  been  more  sudden  and  more  striking 
than  the  transformation  that  has  been  brought  about 
in  the  position  of  the  two  men.  Until  the  winter  of 
1886  Mr.  Balfour  was  not  even  in  the  running.     Since 


OUR   PRIVATE   SECRETARY. 
From  United  Ireland,  Oct.  15, 1887. 


THE   APOSTLES   OF  LAW   AND   ORDER. 

From  United  Ireland.  Dec.  3,  1887. 
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the  winter  of  1887  lie  has  had  the  race  absolutely  to 
himself.  The  sudden  plunge  downward  of  his  for- 
mer chief  brings  into  clearer-  relief  the  upward  swoop 
by  which  Mr.  Balfour  gained  the  vacant  place.  Yet 
so  much  does  it  seem  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  tilings,  and  so  comi)letely  iiave  we  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  new  relationship  between  the  two  men, 
that  it  recjuires  an  effort  of  memor}'  to  recall  the 
fact  that  only  a  j-ear  or  two  ago  their  positions  were 
d iametr ically  reversed. 

THE  CENTRAL  FIGURE  OF  THE  ARENA. 
From  the  moment  men  saw  Mr.  Balfour  seat  him- 
self firmly  in  the  Irish  saddle,  their  eyes  were  opened, 
and  the  astonished  and  delighted  Conservatives  rec- 
ognized with  rapture  that  Providence  had  rai.sed  up 
for  them  a  leader  out  of  their  own  ranks,  after  their 
own  heart.  From  that  day  to  this  Mr.  Balfour's  prog- 
ress from  the  point  of  view  of  his  party  has  been 
one  continued  triumph,  and  he  is  now  far  and  away 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  Conservative  ranks.  If 
by  any  chance  it  were  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Tory 
legions  to  elect  a  leader  in  the  place  of  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  it  is  Mr.  Balfour  who  would  instantly 
be  raised  upon  their  shields.  He  is  the  heir-presump- 
tive to  the  Conservative  leadership,  without  a  rival 
and  beyond  disi)ute.  It  is  hardly  an  exagg«ration  to 
say  that  for  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  the  govern- 
ment. There  have  been  other  Ministers  in  Downing 
Street,  but  the  electoral  battle  has  raged  round  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Mr.  Balfour  almost  alone.  Mr.  Ritchie 
might  pass  his  County  Government  Bills,  Mr. 
(Joschen  might  reduce  the  interest  on  consols,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  might  write  despatches  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  but  the  nation  at  large  was  not  much  con- 
cerned about  these  matters.  When  the  lists  were 
opened  and  the  tournament  began  it  was  Mr  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Balfour  alone  who  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  fray  All  the  hostile  knights  made  at  him  as 
the  only  adversary  who  was  worthy  of  their  steel. 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  for  two  years 
English  ])olitics  have  been  little  else  than  a  pro- 
longed execration  of  Mr.  Balfour  on  one  side,  an- 
swered on  the  other  by  an  equally  sustained  chorus 
of  laudation.  He  is  on  his  own  side  the  great  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  political  arena. 

THE  SECRET  OF  HIS  SUCCESS. 

To  what  causes  does  Mr.  Balfour  owe  his  unique 
ascendency?  What  ai-e  the  gifts  by  which  he  has 
achieved  so  brilliant  a  success?  How  comes  it  that 
Mr.  Balfour  should,  at  the  comparatively  youthful 
age  of  forty-one,  command  the  devotion  and  excite 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  Unionist  party  ?  Oppor- 
timity,  of  course,  counts  for  much.  But  for  the 
retirement  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Mr.  Balfour 
might  to  this  day  have  becMi  worrying  along  in  more 
or  less  nonchalant  fashion  through  the  humdrum 
business  of  the  Scotch  Department  of  the  Home  Office, 
nor  would  any  but  his  most  intimate  friends  have 
dreamed  that  he  had  it  in  him  to  eclijjse  Mr.  (ioschen 
and  to  cause  men  to  forget  that  Lord  Randoliih  ever 
existed.     But   the  oppoituuity  which   brought  fame 


to  Mr.  Balfour  might  have  brought  shame.  The 
Chief  rjecretaryship  is  a  perilous  post  for  reputations. 
How  came  it  that  an  office  which  broke  Mr.  Forster, 
and  nearh^  killed  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  and  drove 
Sir  Jlichael  Hicks-Beach  into  retreat,  should  have 
landed  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  very  foretop  of  the  state? 

The  root  of  Mr.  Balfour's  success  lies  in  the  one 
great  distinction  which  differentiates  him  from  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill.  Lord  Randolph,  although  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  proudest  of  our  ducal  families, 
is,  au  fond,  a  democrat.  Lord  though  he  is  by  title, 
he  is  at  heart  a  plebeian.  It  is  the  secret  alike  of 
his  strength  and  of  his  weakness.  But  Mr.  Balfour, 
although  not  blessed  by  even  a  courtesy  title,  is  an 
aristocrat  to  his  finger-tips.  And  the  more  his  career 
is  studied,  the  more  we  probe  into  the  secret  of  his 
phenomenal  ascent  to  all  but  the  first  place  in  the 
-state,  the  more  surely  are  we  driven  back  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  truth  lies  here.  It  is  because  he  is, 
through  and  through,  every  inch  of  his  tall,  spare 
form  an  aristocrat  of  the  aristocrats,  that  he  is  at 
this  moment  the  idol  of  the  Tory  democracy.  That 
which  might  have  been  his  ruin  in  other  circum- 
stances has  proved  his  salvation.  Por  the  moment, 
England  is  governing  Ireland  on  aristocratic  princi- 
ples, and  in  Mr.  Balfour  she  has  found  an  aristocrat 
who  might  have  been  created  expressly  to  serve  her 
purpose. 

THE  PREJUDICE  OF  INEQUALITY. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  aristocrat  latent  in 
every  Englishman.  The  indefinable  sense  of  race 
superiority  which  even  the  most  violent  Radicals  feel 
in  presence  of  the  colored  races  is  at  bottom  essen- 
tially aristocratic.  The  sense  of  equality  which  is 
so  great  a  passion  with  the  French  has  not  eaten  into 
our  masses.  Down  to  the  last  general  election  the 
most  commonplace  Radical  M.  P.  would  have  felt  hurt 
if  j'^ou  confounded  him  wnth  the  Irish  M.  P.  s.  The 
mere  Irish  have  never  been  recognized  by  the  masses 
of  Britons  as  beings  quite  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood 
as  ourselves.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  felt  this  as 
strongly  as  any  one  wdien  he  clapped  Mr.  Parnell  into 
jail  for  offences  for  which  he  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  imprisoning  either  Englishman  or 
Scotchman.  The  whole  system  on  which  Ireland 
has  been  governed  for  centuries  has  been  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  we  of  the  larger  island  are  ob- 
viously and  alvvaj's  the  superior  race.  It  is  this 
which  constitutes  the  whole  difficult}'  in  the  way  of 
the  Home  Rulers.  They  base  their  scheme  upon  a 
diametrically  opposite  principle.  To  them  an  Irish- 
man is  a  man  and  a  citizen  as  much  entitled  to  the 
privileges  and  liberties  and  prerogatives  of  manhood 
and  citizenship  as  if  he  were  Scotch  or  English. 
If  once  that  were  recogniz(>d  Home  Rule  would 
follow  as  a  coroUaiy,  if  indeed  there  were  any  longer 
a  demand  for  Home  Rule,  a  scheme  which  has  been 
nursed  into  i)opularity  solely  by  the  resentment  of 
the  Irish  at  the  inferior  position  to  which  thej'  have 
been  relegated  by  the  dominant  Saxon.  The  Union- 
ist majority  was  elected  in  fierce  antagonism  to  the 
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democratic  doctrine  of  Irish  equality.  When,  after 
a  period  during  which  Sir  Michael  Ilicks- Beach  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  opposing  principles,  the  impos- 
sible enterprise  broke  down,  the  majority  fell  back 
upon  the  aristocratic  system  of  race  ascendency. 
The  Irish  were  once  more  taken  in  hand  and  ruled 
as  a  subject  race.  And  for  such  a  work  Mr.  Balfour 
was  peculiarly  fitted,  because  he,  more  than  any 
man  in  the  Conservative  ranks,  was  aristocratic  to 
his  heart's  core. 

HIS  FUNDAMENTAL  FALLACY. 

That  is  the  secret  of  his  strength.  That  which  the 
majority  of  the  nation  for  the  time  being  wanted 
done  he  felt  naturally  called  to  do,  and  did  it  with- 
out arriere  pensee,  without  any  shame-faced  feeling 
that  he  was  doing  wrong.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  coerced 
Ireland  before  this,  but  always  at  the  back  of  his 
mind  was  the  horrid,  haunting  doubt  whether  after 
all  he  was  not  mistaken.  Mr.  Balfour  has  no  doubts  ; 
he  is  as  calmly  cocksure  that  he  is  right  as  Joshua 
was  when  he  exterminated  the  Canaanites.  And 
for  this  reason.  With  the  splendid  intellectual  ar 
rogance  of  an  aristocrat  he  has  satisfied  himself  that 
the  Irish  are,  politically,  distinctly  inferior  to  the 
'English  and  Scotch.  "They  have  great  gifts,"  he 
often  says  ;  "  they  have  wit,  imagination,  eloquence, 
valor ;  in  many  respects  they  are  our  superiors. 
But  in  one  respect  they  are  our  inferiors,  and  no 
amount  of  Gladstonian  rhetoric  can  make  them  other 
wise.  They  are  politically  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment. Why  not  govern  them  as  the  Scotch,  you  ask  ? 
Because  they  are  not  Scotch.  They  cannot  be  trusted 
to  govern  themselves,  for  the  simple  and  sufficient 
reason  that  Providence,  in  giving  them  many  gifts, 
omitted  to  give  them  the  qualities  which  insure 
stable  self-control.  The  Irish  are  no  more  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  the  control  of  their  own  destinies  than 
your  little  children  are  fitted  to  be  left  in  charge  of 
your  house,  to  pay  rates  and  taxes,  to  direct  the 
servants,  and  to  manage  the  household.  Some  day 
your  nursery  may  break  out  in  rebellion  and  demand 
the  keys  of  the  house.  You  will  not,  unless  you  are 
mad,  comply  with  the  clamor  of  the  children.  For 
their  own  sakes  you  must  not.  If  they  persist  in 
smashing  the  crockery  and  proceed  to  break  the 
windows  unless  they  are  allowed  to  be  'masters  in 
their  own  house, '  then  you  must,  however  reluc- 
tantly, take  measures  to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 
What  you  do  in  your  nursery,  England  must  do  in 
Ireland.  You  may  call  it  coercion  if  you  please.  It 
is  simply  the  exercise  of  the  minimum  of  authority 
necessary  to  secure  the  retention  of  the  reins  of 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  natural  head  of  the 
household.  There  is  my  policy  in  Ireland  in  a  nut- 
shell,    lam  in  charge  of  the  mutinous   nursery." 

IRELAND   A  MERE  MUTINOUS  NURSERY. 

Almost  in  these  very  words  Mr.  Balfour  may  be 
heard  to  justify  to  his  friends  and  to  his  own  con- 
science the  policy  he  is  enforcing  in  Ireland.  All  that 
he  does,  all  that  he  says,  grows  naturally  as  a  logical 
deduction  from  this  foundation  principle.     If  he  is 


right  in  believing  the  Irish  are  gifted  children, 
incapable  of  the  self-control  of  manhood,  then  his 
policy  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  other  than  necessaiy 
and  inevitable.  There  is  no  doubt  something  su- 
perbly aiTogant  in  this  calm  ruling  out  of  a  whole 
nation  as  permanently  incapacitated  for  the  ordinary 
elementary  right  of  free  citizens,  but  this  supreme 
arrogance  is  the  distinguishing  note  of  the  aristocrat. 
Aristocracies  always  imagine  that  they  are  gifted 
by  the  gods  with  the  charter  of  sovereignty  over  the 
rest  of  mankind.  In  the  beginning  they  are  right. 
Aristocracies  come  into  existence  and  grow  strong 
because  they  are  wiser  and  stronger  than  those  over 
whom  they  rule.  But  nations  do  not  always  remain 
in  statu  piqnllari,  a  fact  which  aristocrats  forget 
until  they  discover  their  mistake  under  the  knife  of 
the  guillotine  or  in  the  horrors  of  a  stricken  field. 
The  temper,  however,  which  is  thus  bred  is  invalu- 
able up  to  the  point  where  the  system  breaks  down. 
It  silences  all  qualms  of  conscience.  It  stifles  all 
self-reproach.  It  hears  the  cries  and  reproaches  of 
the  victims  of  its  measures  of  repression  as  though 
they  were  but  the  bellowings  of  oxen  goaded  out  of 
the  clover-field  into  which  they  had  trespassed.  It 
leaves  its  possessor  in  complete  control  of  all  his 
faculties,  at  ease  with  himself,  and  distracted  by 
none  of  those  attempts  at  self -justification  which 
paralyze  the  energy  of  the  half-convinced.  "This 
people  which  knoweth  not  the  law  are  accursed," 
and  that  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  "The  negro  is 
unfit  for  freedom"  was  another  formula  which  left 
the  planter  quite  at  ease  amid  his  slaves.  So  Mr. 
Balfour,  having  assumed  that  the  Irish  are  even  as 
infants  in  a  nursery,  sets  himself  to  the  duty  of 
restraining  the  naughty  little  dears  within  due  rule 
and  compass  with  absolute  sang  froid  and  noncha- 
lant self-complacency. 

A  COOL  HAND. 

That  is  the  first  and  the  greatest  secret  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four's success.  Aristocratic  work  being  demanded 
for  the  moment  by  a  democratic  people,  he,  a  born 
aristocrat,  seems  actually  a  heaven-sent  Minister. 
From  this  spirit  spring  the  qualities  which  impress 
both  friend  and  foe.  His  friends  declare  that  there 
never  was  a  more  charming  man  than  Mr.  Balfour ; 
while  his  enemies  maintain  that  no  more  odious  and 
offensive  personality  ever  afi'ronted  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  charm  and  the  offence  are  largely 
due  to  the  same  causes.  He  is  charming  to  his 
friends,  because  he  is  so  thoroughly  at  his  ease  that 
he  can  put  all  those  ai-ound  him  at  their  ease.  His 
temper  is  unruffled,  liis  style  polished  and  refined. 
He  has  all  the  fascination  of  manner  that  distin- 
guishes a  great  noble  who  is  too  sympathetic  to  be 
haughty  and  too  intelligent  to  be  dull.  But  to  his 
foes  the  reverse  of  the  same  qualities  seems  by  no 
means  admirable.  His  imperturbable  good-temper 
is  exasperating  beyond  endurance.  His  easy  insou- 
ciance seems  intolerably  insolent,  and  his  light- 
hearted  mode  of  disposing  of  his  assailants  is  infin- 
itely more  aggravating  than  invective  or  abuse.     It 


"FOOTPRINTS   IN   THE   SANDS   OF   TIME." 

Balfour  Cruse?,  who  has  just  been  singing  "I'm  monarch  of  all 
I  survey,''  is  suddenly  alarmed  at  the  impression  of  two  foot- 
prints in  the  path— more  alarming  footprints  to  follow. 

From  the  Weekly  Freeman,  Jan.  7,  1888. 


"THE   IMODERN   QUINTUS   CURTIUS." 

(As  described  by  that  brilliant  Tory,  Ashmead  Bartlett.) 

Qiiintus  Curtius  Balfour  plunges  into  the  pit,  and,  too  late, 
finds  it  bottomless. 

From  the  Weekly  Freeman,  April  21,  18S8. 


BALFOUR'S   IIOLIDA"^". 

Balfour  (accompanied  by  his  "Maid  n"  and  the  rest  of  his 
cort6ge):  "Ta-ta!  By  by!  I'm -ff  t  r'land  to  have  a  real 
good  time  of  it.     This  is  'he  sor*-  ,  Z  fun  -  .ike." 

From  the  Weekly  Freeman,  June  29, 1889. 


BRAVE   MR.    BALFOUR  1 

Balfoi'r:  "Now  we  have  him  in,  let  us  torture  and  degrade 
him.  AVlien  he  is  oi'T  he  exposes  and  humiliates  me  beyond 
endurance. " 

From  the  Weekly  Freeman,  Jan.  9,  1889. 


THE  IMMACULATE  GUARDIANS  OF  LAW  AND  ORDER. 
From  United  Ireland,  Aug:.  31,  1889. 


March  ir,  1891  Oct.  25,  1890. 

TWO  SKETCHES  FRO:\I   UXITED  IRELAND. 
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is  galling  In  the  extreme,  after  you  have  called  him 
base,  bloody,  brutal  Bomba,  to  find  that  you  have 
only  slightly  bored  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  who  re 
venges  himself  with  a  merry  quip  or  a  parting  jest. 
That  indifference  is  the  deadliest  of  insults,  for  it 
indicates  far  more  forcibly  than  words  the  immeas- 
urable disdain  which  does  not  honor  its  assailants 
even  witli  an  emotion  as  active  as  contempt. 

NOT  REALLY  CALLOUS. 

There  is  a  certain  apparent  callousness  about  this 
aristocratic  temperament  which  misleads  the  super- 
ficial observer  who  imagines  that  Mr.  Balfour  is 
heartless.  In  reality,  there  are  few  men  in  politics 
who  have  so  tender  a  heart,  or  whose  human  sym- 
pathies are  so  fresh  and  sincere.  But,  like  all  aris- 
tocrats, his  sympathies  are  limited.  The  woes  of 
Mr.  Conybeare,  the  wrongs  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  even  the 
sufferings  of  Mr.  Mandeville,  never  get  home  to  the 
Chief  Secretary  any  more  than  the  torture  of  a  sal- 
mon comes  home  to  any  angler.  These  people  are 
without  the  pale.  They  have  to  be  reduced  to  sub- 
mission, and  the  process  would  only  be  impeded  if 
you  paused  to  think  how  the  operation  affects  their 
feelings. 

THE  FREE  HAND  AND  THE  BLIND  EYE. 

This  brings  us  to  another  feature  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
strength.  He  believes  in  his  police.  He  swears  by 
them  as  a  schoolboy  swears  by  his  side.  They  are 
engaged,  in  liis  eyes,  in  the  noblest  task, committed 
to  human  hands.  They  are  the  champions  of  the  law. 
Therefore  he  backs  them  up  with  a  thorough-going 
stick-at-nothingness  which  is  almost  sublime.  "  The 
police  can  do  no  wrong"  has  almost  come  to  be  with 
him  an  axiom  of  state.  When  they  speak,  contro- 
versy is  at  an  end  for  him.  He  repeats  their  reports 
as  if  they  were  gospel.  No  shade  of  doubt,  philo- 
sophic or  otherwise,  is  allowed  to  cross  his  mind 
when  the  police  version  of  any  incident  reaches  him 
from  Dublin  Castle.  If  he  does  not  exactly  say  Credo 
quia  impossibile,  there  is  no  doubt  fliat  he  believes 
them  none  the  less  implicitly,  even  though  their 
story  should  be  impossible.  This  intiepid  spirit  of 
unfaltering  faith  in  every  police  report,  tliis  un- 
wavering support  of  every  official  who  works  under 
his  oi'ders,  is  a  great  element  of  strength  for  the 
time  being,  although  it  accumulates  wrath  against 
tlie  day  of  reckoning  which  is  steadMy  drawing  nigh. 
It  increases  tlie  gulf  between  iiini  and  his  subjects, 
and  by  a  natural  law  confirms  and  strengthens  his 
original  tendency  to  stand  by  his  men,  as  a  general 
stands  by  his  soldiers  when  in  the  face  of  the 
foe. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  learned  two  great  lessons  necessary 
to  the  modern  administrator.  He  understands  the 
virtues  that  reside  in  a  free  hand.  He  understands 
e(iually  well  tlie  sovereign  efficacy  of  a  blind  eye  ;  he 
allows  his  men  a  free  hand,  and  when  complaint  is 
made  of  their  doings,  he  claps  his  official  telescope 
to  his  blind  eye.  It  is  a  device  which  has  often 
stood  him  in  good  stead. 


HIS  FAITH   IN   HIS  UNCLE. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  an  aristocrat,  but  he  is  not  one  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  aristocrats,  who  read  nothing. 
He  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  but  desultory  reader. 
He  is  the  man  of  letters  of  his  party.  He  has  an 
excellent  literary  taste,  and  would  much  prefer  dis 
cussing  books  with  Mr.  Morley  or  Mr.  Gladstone  over 
a  dinner-table  to  debating  politics  with  them  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  is  a  bit  of  a  philosoplier. 
also,  in  his  way ,  thoughtful  and  reflective,  with  a 
dash  of  pessimism  alternating  with  glimpses  of  a 
happier  faith.  It  is  difficult  for  a  Conservative  to 
be  an  optimist,  even  when  by-elections  result  in 
Unionist  victories.  The  whole  movement  of  modern 
affairs  must  seem  so  wretched  a  pis  oiler  that  the 
wonder  is  that  they  struggle  any  longer  against  the 
inevitable.  Tliere  is  a  somewhat  cynical  vein  of 
humor  in  Mr.  Balfour  which,  while  it  lightens  his 
survey  of  life,  effectively  damps  all  enthusiasm.  He 
is  not  much  of  an  idealist,  but  a  somewhat  sombre 
observer  of  men  and  things.  Among  modern  states- 
men he  knows  but  one  man  who  believes  in  England 
as  the  Elizabethans  believed  in  her,  and  who  is  cap- 
able of  taking  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole 
range  of  the  empire,  and  that  man  is  Lord  Salisbury. 
He  believes  in  his  uncle  more  than  he  believes  in 
himself,  and  although  he  believes  in  England  he 
believes  and  trembles. 

AT   THE  IRISH   OFFICE. 

The  intellectual  quality  of  the  man  is  high,  not 
perhaps  of  the  highest,  but  still  very  good.  No  one 
can  listen  to  him,  or  even  read  his  speeches,  w^ith- 
out  feeling  that  he  is  a  vigorous  swordsman,  alert 
and  adroit,  nimble  of  fence,  and  prompt  to  take 
advantage  of  every  weak  opening  in  his  opponent's 
guard.  In  the  Irish  melee  it  is  to  be  feared  that  liis 
finer  style  has  become  somewhat  degenerated. 
"Whenever  you  see  a' head,  hit  it,"  has  come  to  be 
too  much  the  mot  d'ordre  of  tlie  Irish  secretary.  If 
the  apostle  had  fought  constantly  instead  of  only 
once  in  a  way  with  the  wild  beasts  of  Ephesus,  the 
apostolic  character  would  have  gradually  merged  in 
that  of  the  gladiator ;  and  it  is  no  reflection  upon 
Mr.  Balfour  to  say  tliat  his  long  wrangles  with  the 
Irish  brigade  in  St.  Stephen's  have  tended  somewhat 
to  vulgarize  liim  as  a  controversialist.  But  on  the 
whole  he  has  emerged  from  the  ordeal  comparativelj- 
unscathed.  His  geniality  is  unimpaired.  His^wit 
has  a  keener  edge.  *^is  capacity  to  appeal  to  the 
deeper  sympathies  of  a  great  popular  audience  has 
been  proved  and  developed.  He  is  a  hard  hitter, 
and  always  conies  up  to  time.  He  is  not  a  maker 
of  epigrams  like  Mr.  Morley  ;  neither  is  he  a  profes- 
sional joker  like  Mr.  Labouchere.  But  when  the 
man  in  the  street  reads  Mr.  Balfour's  speeches,  he 
smiles,  and  his  political  opponents  turn  white  with 
rage. 

TRUE  GRIT. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  more  sworn  at  and  sworn  by  than 
any  man  in  politics,  save  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  some 
quarters   it  is  regarded   as  the   unpardonable   sin   to 
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suggest  that  Mr.  Balfour  possesses  a  single  virtue,  or 
is  not  laden  down  with  every  vice.  In  others,  he 
is  lauded  to  the  skies  as  if  he  were  a  hero  and  a 
demigod.  We  never  hear  the  last  of  his  courage, 
his  chivaliy,  his  even-handed  justice,  his  pluck. 
All  this  is  very  exaggerated.  Mr.  Balfour  is  neither 
fiend  nor  archangel.  He  is  a  clever  young  aristo 
crat,  early  trained  to  the  service  of  the  state,  who 
has  made  the  most  of  a  capital  chance.  He  has  a 
considerable  literary  gift,  great  personal  and  social 
charm,  and  a  good  Scotch  habit  of  application  and 
persistence.  In  the  substance  of  his  character  there 
is  true  grit,  and  in  a  tough  fight  any  one  who  found 
himself  in  a  very  tight  place  would  have  good 
reason  to  thank  his  stars  if  he  had  Mr.  Balfour  at  his 
back.  He  is  perfectly  sincere,  and  he  is  as  free  from 
self-seeking  as  most  men.  If  only  he  had  more  popu- 
lar sympathy,  and  a  little  more  English  faith,  he 
might  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  ministers  of 
modem  times. 

HIS  PHYSIQUE. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  predict  that  Ar- 
thur the  Debonnaire,  who  played  the  dilettante  for 
so  many  years,  Avill  never  develop  into  the  stalwart 
leader  of  a  passionately  national  party.  He  has 
already  developed  so  far  that  there  is  reason  for  hop- 
ing that  he  may  develop  still  further.  The  silken 
youth  of  peaceful  times  often  turns  out  in  the  fray 
to  be  of  tempered  steel,  and  so  it  may  be  with  Mr. 
Balfour.  So,  indeed,  it  has  been  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent already.  When  he  accepted  the  office  of  Chief 
Secretary,  his  friends  thought  it  would  prove  fatal. 
The  far  from  arduous  work  of  the  Scotch  Office  had 
nearly  broken  him  down  the  previous  session,  and 
none  of  those  who  saw  him  when  the  House  rose  in 
1886  are  ever  likely  to  forget  his  haggard  face.  To 
place  him  in  the  Irish  Office  seemed  like  giving  him 
a  ticket  for  the  grave.  He  was  always  taking  medi- 
cine, needing  fresh  air,  and  generally  ailing.  On 
the  very  day  on  which  liis  acceptance  of  the  Chief 
Secretaryship  was  announced,  the  mantel-piece  of 
his  library  in  Carlton  House  Gardens  was  liberally 
littered  with  pill-boxes  and  medicine-bottles.  The 
strain  of  the  Irish  Office  had  grizzled  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  hair  as  if  in  two  years  had  fallen  the 
snow  of  ten,  and  to  those  who  loved  Mr.  Balfour — 
and  he  is  one  of  those  men  whom  to  know  is  to 
love — his  acceptance  of  the  post  seemed  little  short 
of  -suicide.  He  had  not,  however,  acted  without 
consideration  and  consultation.  Before  volunteering 
for  active  service  at  the  front,  he  submitted  himself 
to  a  close  personal  examination  at  the  hands  of  Sir 
W.  Jenner.  That  distinguished  physician  not  only 
pronounced  Mr.  Balfour  completely  sound,  but  as- 
sured him  that,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  no  better 
prescription  could  be  ordered  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  health  than  the  steady  collar  work  of  an  all- 
absorbing  department  of  the  administration.  Mr. 
Balfour  took  his  doctor  at  his  word,  and  the  result 
has  abvmdantly  verified  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment.    Mr.  Balfour  has  never  turned  a  hair  since  he 


took  office.  The  dail}-  abuse  has  acted  upon  him  as 
a  positive  tonic.  He  has  slept  better,  eaten  better, 
and  altogether  enjoyed  better  health  since  he  became 
the  butt  for  the  shafts  of  the  whole  Irish  party  His 
case  deserves  to  be  placed  on  permanent  record  as  a 
signal  example  of  the  beneficial  efi"ect  of  continuous 
excitement  and  heavy  responsibility  upon  certain 
constitutions. 

HIS  BESETTING  SIN. 

As  it  was  in  physique  so  it  was  in  the  moral  or 
mental  character  of  Mr.  Balfour.  His  besetting  sin 
was  not  exactly  indolence,  but  a  certain  easy-going 
indisposition  to  take  trouble.  He  needed  rousing. 
He  was  in  his  way  just  a  little  bit  of  a  Sybarite.  Of 
this,  the  most  familiar  illustration  was  his  absolute 
refusal  to  read  the  newspapers.  He  probably  reads 
them  now,  but  until  he  became  a  Cabinet  Minister 
he  made  a  rule  of  never  reading  a  daily  paper. 
When  expostulated  with  for  this  neglect  of  the  chron- 
icles of  our  time,  he  used  to  reply  :  "  I  much  prefer 
hearing  the  news  from  the  people  who  are  making 
history  to  reading  the  more  or  less  inaccurate  re- 
ports of  third  parties.  I  always  hear  all  that  is 
worth  hearing.  As  for  the  rest,  what  a  corvee  I 
escape  by  never  opening  a  paper !"  The  reply  was 
characteristic  of  the  man,  with  his  epicurean  pref- 
erence for  receiving  the  plums  of  the  news  from  the 
men  who  gathered  them  fresh  from  the  tree,  and  a 
supreme  indifference  to  all  that  could  not  be  served 
up  in  that  dainty  fashion.  The  poet  Thomson,  who 
is  said  to  have  eaten  peaches  from  the  tree  as  he 
leaned  up'against  the  wall  in  the  sun,  had  a  touch  of 
the  same  quality.  But  that  cannot  co-exist  with 
any  very  keen  interest  in  the  movement  of  the 
world.  A  certain  lazy,  self-indulgent  habit  which 
also  found  expression  in  lying  in  bed  till  noon,  van- 
ished under  the  stress  and  strain  of  Irish  administra- 
tion. There  used  to  be  a  good  deal  of  the  Miss 
Nancy  about  Mr.  Balfour.  But  the  rough  and  tum- 
ble of  active  warfare  has  caused  most  of  us  to  forget 
that  he  ever  was  Miss  Nancy.  Who  knows  but  that 
the  habit  of  responsible  authority,  and  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  real  burdens  of  the  empire,  may 
make  of  him  a  much  greater  man  than  seemed  pos- 
sible twelve  months  ago? 

A  MISSING  NOTE. 

Is  there  depth  enough  in  his  nature  to  move 
men  greatly?  That  is  the  crucial  question,  and 
one  on  which  everything  depends.  It  would 
be  premature  as  yet  to  return  an  answer.  His 
speeches  are  clever  and  smart.  He  is  an  ex- 
pert at  the  foils,  and  occasionally  can  handle  a 
rapier  very  deftly.  But  does  that  affectation  of  cyn- 
icism cover  a  real  faith,  or  is  it  only  the  mask  behind 
which  there  is  nothing  but  a  sorry  void?  Those  who 
know  him  best  say  that,  au  fond,  Mr.  Balfour  is  a 
true  man  with  a  deep  underlying  faith  in  the  reality 
of  things,  which  will  every  day  make  itself  more 
and  more  apparent.  We  all  know  him  to  be  kindly 
hearted,  sympathetic,  and  full  of  humane  sensitive- 
ness to  the  sufferings  of  all  who  are  not  outside  th^ 
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WELL-MERITED  PUNISHMENT. 
From  United  Ireland,  Feb.  16,1889. 


MR.  BALFOUR  AS  KING  JOHN, 
in  United  Ireland,  June  W,  1888. 


A    SPEECH    FROM    THE    DOCK. 

Birmingham,  Nov.  4.  1W7. 
'  Mr.  Balfour,  as  he  stands  in  the  Dock  of  Public  Opinion  in  Eng- 
land, is  a  different  Mr    Balfour  to  that  which  we  have  in  Ireland. 
The  G.  O.  M. ,  however,  is  on  the  watch.  " 

From  the  M'ceklij  Freeman,  Nov.  Vi,  18nr 


SNAPPER Y    AND   PODSNAPPERY. 
From  United  Ireland,  Aug.  10.  1889. 


MR.  BALFOUR   AS   LADY   CLARA. 
From  United  Ireland,  Kwr.  24,  1889. 
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pale.  But  liithcvtt)  tlunc  has  been  an  absence  of  the 
inspiring  note  wliich  thrills  the  hearts  of  those  who 
listen.  There  is,  to  use  an  old  phrase,  no  unction 
in  his  speeches.  Tliey  seldom  or  never  touch  the 
deeper  strings  that  vibrate  most  intensely  in  the 
human  breast.  The  absence  of  all  purple  patches  in 
his  oratory  is  an  illustration  of  the  lack  of  that  glow- 
ing emotion  of  which  they  are  the  natural  outcome. 
It  may  be  that  for  him  life  has  been  too  smooth  as  yet 
to  enable  him  to  strike  these  deeper  chords.  Adver- 
sity is  the  greatest  schoolmaster ;  those  who  have 
suffered  have  seldom  the  power  to  make  others  feel. 
If,  however,  Mr.  Balfour  could  but  sometimes  rise 
into  the  higher  region  of  patriotic  and  imperial 
ideas,  and  make  men  feel  that  he  was  not  so  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  cut  and  thrust  and  parry  of  the  party- 
game  as  to  lose  sight  of  his  country  and  all  that  she 
stands  for  in  the  world,  we  should  have  more  confi- 
dence in  his  future. 

HIS  MA(iXANlMITY. 

There  is  one  (jualitj',  unfortunately  a  rare  quality 
among  his  contemporaries,  which  Mr.  Balfour  posses- 
ses in  ample  store.  He  is  magnanimous.  He  is  not 
personal.  He  can  tolerate  abuse  and  he  does  not 
resent  criticism.  He  retains  friends  who  denounce 
every  act  of  his  administration,  and  even  the  cloaca 
maxima  of  Hibernian  abuse  does  not  excite  his  dis- 
gust or  indignation.  Nothing  is  more  characteristic 
of  the  man  than  the  fact  that  after  two  years  at  the 
Irish  Office,  he  has  learned  to  like  and  to  appreciate 
William  O'Brien.  When  he  entered  the  Irish  Office 
he  took  an  amused  interest  in  some  of  the  Irish 
members,  but  William  OBrien  seemed  to  him,  as 
he  seemed  to  many  others,  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
could  stand.  Gradually,  however,  as  he  came  to 
know  the  redoubtable  editor  of  United  Ireland,  his 
distaste  dwindled,  until  at  last  he  absolutely  began 
to  feel  for  him  some  kind  of  personal  regard.  This 
has  not  in  the  least  prevented  him  clapping  Mr. 
OBrien  in  jail  once  and  again,  but  that  is  all  in 
the  day's  work.  The  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to 
imprison  him  was  indeed,  in  a  certain  way,  a  trib- 
ute to  his  power  and  to  his  importance.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  true  that  a  shrewd  sense  of  gratitude 
should  keep  Mr.  Balfour  from  feeling  resentment  at 
the  oratorical  brickbats  which  the  Irish  members 
luirl  at  his  head.  Thej^  form  no  small  part  of  the 
pedestal  which  enables  him  to  command  the  gaze  of 
the  world.  But  how  few  ever  recognize  the  fact  that 
no  friends  ever  help  us  so  much  as  our  foes !  Mr. 
Balfour  does,  and  does  so  with  good  grace  and  frank 
sincerity.  When  Artemus  Ward's  steed  was  weary, 
he  hung  a  hornet's  nest  upon  his  tail  "to  kinder 
encourage  him. "  The  perpetual  roasting  which  Mr. 
Balfour  undergoes  at  the  hands  of  Irishmen  does  him 
a  similar  service.  It  keeps  him  from  relapsing  into 
the  region  in  which  it  is  always  afternoon,  for  which 
he  has  constitutionally  a  very  dangerous  longing. 
But,  these  things  apart,  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  big  enough 
man  to  disdain  to  regard  difference  of  opinion  as  a 
personal  offence,  and  to  recognize  the  intellectual 


honesty  of  those  who  regard  his  policy  with  detesta- 
tion. Perhaps  this  may  be  due  to  the  absence  of  keen- 
ness which  we  have  already  referred  to.  If  so,  then 
that  is  a  (juality  of  liis  defect  which  stands  him  in 
better  stead  than  many  of  his  virtues. 

So  I  wrote  in  1889,  and  so  I  would  write  to-day 
if  I  had  to  write  again,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
Mr.  Balfour  has  grown  during  the  last  two  years  ; 
he  is  broader,  deeper,  greater,  than  when  he  was 
thick  in  the  figlit  over  O'Brien's  breeches.  I  do 
not  say  this  because  he  has  for  a  moment  succeeded. 
Success  is  but  a  poor  gauge  of  merit ;  many  a  man 
displays  far  greater  qualities  in  defeat  and  failure 
than  his  victorious  rival  exhibits  in  the  hour  of 
victoiy.  It  is  not  so  much  that  Mr.  Balfour  has 
succeeded  as  the  deepened  faith  and  hope  and  con- 
fidence which  his  success  has  wrought  in  him  that 
I  value  the  most.  As  a  poet  in  one  of  the  maga- 
zines very  beautifully  says  this  month  : 

Yes,  some  may  all  the  better  see 
For  pain  and  blight  and  fears; 

But,  oh,  how  many  eyes  there  be 
Cannot  see  God  for  tears ! 

So  it  is  true  that  a  political  party  which  is  always 
beaten  and  trodden  under  foot  is  apt  to  fail  to  see 
the  beneficent  power  which  shapes  our  destiny.  In 
my  sketch  in  1889  I  pointed  to  this  as  the  secret 
source  of  much  of  the  Conservative  unfaith.  I  felt 
it  much  more  strongly  in  Lord  Carnarvon  than  in 
Mr.  Balfour.  An  old  Conservative,  who  has  seen 
one  after  another,  almost  all  the  old  cherished  land- 
marks of  the  constitution  undermined  by  the  nish- 
ing  tide  of  democratic  progress,  may  be  pardoned  if 
he  begins  to  doubt  in  tlie  divine  governance  of  the 
world.  One  by  one  he  has  had  to  make  jetsam  of 
his  most  sacred  principles,  and  if  he  survives,  he 
survives  after  the  sacrifice  of  everything  which  he 
considers  most  true.  A  continued  course  of  Cath- 
olic Emancipation,  of  Corn  Law  Repeals  and 
Household  Suffrage  surrenders,  are  apt  to  eat  the 
faith  out  of  your  Tory.  The  destinies  seemed  to 
have  declared  themselves  against  him.  All  this, 
liowever,  is  changed  with  the  fortunes  of  the  fight. 

A  STRONGER  AND  DEEPER  TRUTH. 

For  some  years  the  Conservatives  have  had  an 
extraordinary  run  of  good  fortune.  Providence 
once  more  has  proved  itself,  as  in  the  days  of  Sir 
Archibald  Allison's  history,  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Tories,  and  that  being  so,  Mr.  Balfour  and  even 
Lord  Salisbury  have  ventured  to  pluck  up  heart  and 
to  look  out  into  the  world  with  a  little  more  cour- 
age than  they  have  displayed  for  many  a  long  year. 
Down  to  the  days  of  the  present  administration, 
every  Tory  minister  was  more  or  less  like  Noah  in 
the  midst  of  the  deluge-doomed  world,  and,  what  is 
more,  a  Noah  without  any  practical  working  faith 
in  the  seaworthiness  of  his  own  little  ark.  Now, 
however,  the  Conservatives  have  discovered  that 
their  ark   floats,    is  fairly  water-tight  and  storm 
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proof,  and  hence  they  look  out  upon  tlie  waste  of 
waters  which  democracy  has  let  loose  upon  the 
world  with  a  verj'  different  eye  to  that  with  which 
they  surveyed  the  world  ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Bal 
four's  faitli  in  England  has  deepened  and  broadened, 
and  it  is  not  merely  a  faith  in  England,  but  a  faith 
in  tlie  English-speaking  race.  Nothing  can  illus 
trate  better  the  extent  to  which  our  parties  have 
changed  their  moorings  than  the  fact  that  the  old 
taunt  constantly  cast  against  Mr.  Bright,  that  he 
wished  to  Americanize  the  British  constitution, 
cannot  be  more  justly  applied  to  any  English  states- 
man than  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour. 

THE  AMERICAN   IDEA   IN   POLITICS. 

To  both  the  American  constitution  has  something 
so  attractive,  that  there  are  American  citizens  of 
the  acuter  kind  who  believe  that  Lord  Salisbury 
would  give  his  coronet  if  he  could  but  graft  upon 
the  British  constitution  the  conservative  securities 
enjoyed  by  the  free  and  independent  citizens  of  the 
American  Republic.  Mr.  Balfour  has  never  ex- 
I^ressed  himself  as  strongly  as  his  uncle,  but  it  is 
an  open  secret  that  he  would  gladly  graft  the  Refer- 
endum, that  foreign  and  republican  institution, 
upon  the  ancient  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  he  regards  as  the  greatest  of  all  objects  before 
the  modern  statesman  the  establishment  of  good 
working  relations  between  the  empire  and  the 
republic.  Mr.  Balfour  believes  in  the  English 
speaking  race,  and  deplores  the  unnatural  division 
created  by  our  folly  and  obstinacy  in  the  last  cent 
ury.  To  heal  that  split  and  re  establish  the  unity 
of  the  English  speaking  race,  not,  of  course,  upon 
narrow  bonds  of  uniformity,  but  upon  some  broad 
and  elastic  basis  w^hicli  would  admit  both  empire 
and  republic  to  realize  their  substantial  unity  while 
cherishing  their  local  distinctions,  seems  to  him 
the  work  which  of  all  others  best  needs  doing  to- 
day. A  statesman  who  is  capable  of  taking  such  a 
wide  view,  and  of  welcoming  all  that  tends  toward 
the  realization  of  his  ideal,  is  not  a  man  with 
out  faith ;  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  who,  if 
health  and  strength  are  granted  liim,  may  leave 
a  deep  and  beneficent  mark  upon  the  history  of  the 
world. 

HIS  WORK  IN   IRELAND. 

In  this  character  sketch  I  have  not  troubled  myself 
with  descending  upon  particulars  of  his  Irish  ad- 
ministration. It  is  recent  and  in  every  one's  mind. 
He  has  been  as  good  as  his  word,  both  for  good  and 
for  evil ;  he  has  coerced  without  scruple,  and  he  has 
reformed  without  reserve.  He  has  had  his  reward 
in  a  temporary  peace  in  Ireland.  The  one  blunder 
that  he  made  was  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  dealing  promptly  with  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
estates.  Most  of  the  unrest  in  Ireland  in  1888  and 
1889  sprang  directly  from  that  primal  blunder, 
which  cost  England  and  Ireland  so  dear.     With  that 


exception,  Mr.  Balfour's  administration  of  Ireland 
has  been  much  milder  and  wiser  than  most  Liberals 
ventured  to  believe  it  could  be  when  he  entered 
office.  But,  although  successful  beyond  his  expec- 
tations, Mr.  Balfour  indulges  in  no  delusions  as  to 
the  nature  or  the  extent  of  his  success.  Surface 
tranquillity  he  has  procured,  no  doubt ;  but,  although 
Ireland  were  as  tranquil  as  Kent,  this  tranquillity 
•  is  on  the  surface,  nor  will  it  diminish  by  five  per 
cent,  the  number  of  Nationalist  members  who  will 
be  returned  to  the  next  parliament.  This  faculty 
of  seeing  things  as  they  are  lead  many  to  accuse 
Mr.  Balfour  of  cynicism,  when  in  reality  he  simplj- 
sees  straight  and  says  what  he  sees.  For  instance, 
speaking  of  the  good  fortune  of  ministers  last  ses- 
sion, he  never  blinked  the  fact  that  it  was  to  causes 
neither  of  which  were  pleasant  in  theinselves  nor 
were  in  the  least  degree  due  to  the  government.  If 
ministers  had  an  easy  time  of  it  last  session,  it  was 
simply  due  to  the  O'Shea  divorce  case  and  the 
influenza.  But  from  whatever  source  it  came,  the 
relief  was  veiy  patent  and  manifest,  and  Mr.  Bal- 
four naturally  got  the  credit  of  it.  He  is,  however, 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  be  carried  off  his  feet 
bj'  the  loud  huzzas  of  the  crowd.  If  experience  has 
taught  him  anything,  it  is  to  hold  all  these  things 
in  the  most  absolute  disregard,  and  to  do  his  duty 
as  he  sees  it ;  to  make  a  speech,  or  frame  a  bill  as 
he  considers  it  to  be  necessary,  and  to  regard  the 
question  of  its  reception  or  of  its  success  as  a  matter 
entirely  beyond  the  range  of  his  control.  There 
grows  upon  him,  as  with  most  of  us  as  the  years 
roll  by,  a  conviction  of  the  absolute  futility  of  all 
attempts  to  predict  what  people  will  say,  or  what 
people  will  think  even,  about  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  acts  of  public  men.  The  one  thing  which 
is  quite  secure  is,  do  what  you  see  to  be  right,  and 
leave  all  the  other  things  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Mr.  Balfour  has  done  what  he  considered  to  be  right 
in  Ireland  ;  he  has  fought  his  fight,  and  now  he  is 
transferred  to  another  field. 

WILL  HE  CARRY  HOME    RULE  ? 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  successor  will 
be  equally  fortunate  in  carrying  out  the  combina- 
tion policy  of  Cromwell  'plus  Parnell.  The  experi- 
ment of  fashioning  an  Irish  Local  Government  Bill 
in  such  circumstances  is  perilous,  indeed ;  but  Mr. 
Balfour  has  committed  his  government  task,  and  it 
will  be  well  if  the  undertaking  is  carried  through 
with  the  same  spirit  with  which  Mr.  Ritchie  estab- 
lished County  Councils  in  England.  Taking  every- 
thing into  account,  there  are  few  predictions  less 
hazardous,  with  Lord  Salisbury's  American  predi- 
lections and  Mr.  Balfour's  wide  and  dispassionate 
survey  of  the  English-speaking  race,  than  that  Ire 
land  is  much  more  likelj"  to  obtain  a  practical 
Home  Rule  measure  from  Mr.  Balfour  than  from 
any  other  prospective  prime  minister,  not  excepting 
Mr.  Gladstone. 
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R.  FREDERIC  HARRISONS  attack  on  Wom- 
au'.s  Hurtiage  in  last  month's  Fortnightlij 
Review  is  replied  to  this  month  by  Mrs.  lleury 
Fawcett,  who  states  her  case  with  good-temper  and 
deals  very  kindly  with  Mr.  Harrison,  who  certainly 
laid  himself  open  to  much  more  unsparing  retort. 
Even  Mrs.  Fawcett,  however,  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  a  parting  smile  at  the  idea  that  the  woman - 
lipess  of  women  will  cease  to  exist  if  thirty  or  forty 


people  meeting  in  Fetter  Lane  relax  their  endeavors 
to  preserve  the  primeval  institutions  of  society.  On 
one  point  Mi's.  Fawcett  speaks  with  emphasis  : 

■'  He  says  '  all  women, '  with  very  few  exceptions, 
are  'subject  to  functional  interruption  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  highest  forms  of  continuous 
pressure.'  This  assertion  I  venture  most  emphati- 
cally to  deny.  The  actual  period  of  childbirth  apart, 
the  ordinarily  healthy  woman  is  as  fit  for  work 
every  day  of  her  life  'as  the  ordinarily  healthy  man. 
Fresli  air,  e.xercise,  suitable  clothing,  and  nourish- 
ing food,  added  to  tlie  habitual  temperance  of  women 
in  eating  and  drinking,  have  brought  about  a  mar- 
Ncllously  good  result  in  improving  their  average 
health.  Mr.  Harrison  indulges  his  readers  with  the 
well-worn  old  joke  about  an  army  composed  of 
women — a  certain  percentage  of  whom  will  always 
he  unable  to  take  the  field  from  being  in  child-bed. 
It  migiit  be  retorted  that  a  jJCi'centage  of  the  actual 
army  is  invalided  from  a  less  reputable  cause  ;  but 
it  is  undesirable  to  vie  with  Mr.  HaiTison  in  irrele- 
vant observations. '' 

Eiiually  conclusive  is  her  reply  to  his  assertion 
that  if  women  earn  their  own  living  it  means  dim- 
inution or  a  speedj'  end  to  the  human  race.  She 
says  :  "  The  array  of  facts  is  all  against  Mr.  Harrison. 
The  present  century  is  the  time,  speaking  roughly, 
in  which  women  have  entered  the  field  of  industry 
otherwise  than  in  domestic  work.  It  took  between 
four  hundred  and  five  hundred  years  for  the  popula- 
tion to  double  itself  between  1448  (before  the  black 
death)  and  1800  ;  but  in  the  ninety  years  since  1801, 
it  has  been  multiplied  by  four  and  a  half,  that  is, 
from  less  than  nine  millions  to  nearly  forty  millions. 
Of  all  arguments  against  women's  emancipation, 
that  based  on  the  'end  of  the  human  race'  theory 
has,  in  the  presence  of  the  census  tables,  the  least 
power  to  alarm  us. "' 

Referring- to  Mr.  Harrison's  contention  that  it  is 
necessary  to  honor  marriage  by  shutting  up  all 
women  to  the  alternative  of  marriage  or  a  life  of 
perpetual  childhood,  Mrs.  Fawcett  draws  an  apt 
l)aralle\  between  this  idea  and  the  old  notion  that 
religion  had  to  be  honored  by  refusing  degrees  of 
fellowship  to  all  those  who  refused  to  subscribe  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or  to  take  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. The  following  passage  is  very  strongly  put, 
peri\a])s  too  strongly  : 

•'  Many  of  the  shipwrecks  of  domestic  happiness 
which  most  people  can  call  to  mind  have  been  caused 
either  by  the  wife  having  no  real  vocation  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  marriage,  or  from  her 
having  married  without  deep  affection  for  her  hus- 
band, simply  because  she  felt  it  was  a  chance  she 
ought  not  to  miss  of  what  is  eupliemistically  called 
"settling  herself  in  life. "  Such  marriage  is  as  much 
a  sale  as  tht>  grosser  institutions  of  the  East  t-an 
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provide.  It  is  a  desecration  of  holy  thiugs  : 
to  the  man,  and  a  wrong  to  the  children  who  may 
be  born  of  the  marriage.  A  girl  I  know  was  saved 
the  other  day  from  one  of  these  wretched  marriages 
that  do  so  much  to  cause  the  names  of  the  victims  of 
them  to  reappear  in  the  newspapers,  under  the  head- 
ing of  '  Probate  and  Divorce. '  She  was  in  a  position 
in  society  in  which  it  would  require  abnormal  force 
of  character  for  a  young  woman  to  take  up  any  pro- 
fessional pursuit  or  absorbing  occupation.  A  man 
of  wealth  and  position  had  paid  her  great  attention, 
and  every  one  supposed  that  they  were  on  the  point 
of  an  engagement,  when  she  heard  that  he  was 
engaged  to  some  one  else.  Her  pride  was  wounded, 
but  not  her  heart.  She  said  to  her  mother,  'I  am 
sorry,  in  a  way ;  I  should  have  accepted  him  if  he 
had  asked  me,  for  I  don't  think  anything  better  was 
likely  to  offer  ;  but  I  don't  care  for  him  in  the  least, 
and  I  don't  think  I  ever  should.'  I  mention  this 
incident  because  most  people  will  recognize  it  as  a 
type — a  type  which  George  Eliot  portrayed*  in  litera- 
ture when  she  described  the  marriage  of  Rosamond 
and  Lydgate.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  the 
heroine  of  my  tale  was  not  speaking  the  truth  ;  but 
supposing  that  she  was,  what  she  contemplated  doing 
was  on  a  par  with  what  goes  on  between  twelve  and 
two  every  morning  in  the  Haymarket  and  Picadilly 
Circus.  It  is  to  sell  what  should  never  be  sold ; 
sensual  and  materializing,  it  is  this  and  things  like 
it  which  really  'debase  the  moral  curi'ency'  and 
'  desecrate  the  noblest  duties  of  women, '  not  factor >- 
or  any  other  honest  labor,  nor  any  claim  on  the  part 
of  women  for  a  fuller  recognition  of  their-citizeu- 
ship. " 

As  to  the  assertion  that  it  will  unwomanize  women 
to  open  to  them  political  careers  or  the  professions, 
Mrs.  Fawcett  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  ascertained 
facts  in  the  case  of  women  doctors  : 

"Make  her  a  doctor,  put  her  through  the  mental 
discipline  and  the  physical  toil  of  the  profession  ; 
charge  her,  as  doctors  so  often  ai'e  charged,  with 
the  health  of  mind  and  body  of  scores  of  patients, 
she  remains  womanly  to  her  finger-tips,  and  a  good 
doctor  in  proportion  as  the  truly  womanly  qualities 
in  her  are  strongly  developed.  Poor  women  are  very 
quick  to  find  this  out  as  patients.  Not  only  from 
the  immediate  neighborhooa  of  the  New  Hospital 
for  women,  where  all  the  stafT  are  women  doctors, 
but  also  from  the  far  east  of  London,  do  they  come, 
because  'the  ladies,'  as  they  call  them,  are  ladies, 
and  show  their  poor  patients  womanly  sympathy, 
gentleness,  and  patience,  womanly  insight  and 
thoughtfulness  in  little  things,  and  consideration 
for  their  home  troubles  and  necessities.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  a  woman  can  never  hope  to 
be  a  good  doctor,  unless  she  is  truly  and  really  a 
womanly  woman.  And  much  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  with  regard  to  fields  of  activity  unopened 
to  women. " 

The  article  as  a  whole  is  readable,  temperate,  and 
cogent,  which  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  it  is 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  its  author. 


COUNT  VON  MOLTKE'S  LOVE-LETTERS. 

IN  Heft  4  of  Ueber  Laud  inid  Meet-  we  have  the 
first  instalment  of  what  promises  to  be  a  very 
interesting  correspondence,  to  wit,  the  "Letters  of 
Count  von  Moltke  to  his  Bride  and  Wife, "  together 
with  a  number  of  other  letters  addressed  mostly  to 
members  of  the  Burt  family.  Moltke' s  relations  to 
this  family  were  most  intimate.  His  wife's  half 
brother  Henry  was  the  Count's  personal  adjutant 
for  fourteen  years  after  his  wife's  death.      There 


MARIE   VON  MOLTKE. 

was  also  a  double  connection.  Mr.  John  Burt,  the 
owner  of  a  plantation  in  the  West  Indies  and  of  a 
country-seat  at  Colton,  near  Lichfield,  had  three 
children  by  his  first  wife — John,  Jeanette,  and  Marie 
(Moltke's  wife)  ;  and  by  his  seceond  wife,  Moltke's 
sister  Augusta,  he  had  two  children — Ernestine  and 
Henry  (Moltke's  adjutant). 

What  Moltke  was  in  history  is  already  known  to 
his  nation  and  to  the  world,  but  the  correspondence 
he  has  left  behind  him  will  always  be  reckoned  the 
most  valuable  monument  of  his  genial  intellectual 
activity.  His  human  side,  that  which  will  endear 
him  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  is  his  letters  to  his 
wife.  In  them  he  reveals  a  tenderness,  a  depth  of 
feeling,  which  moves  to  tears ;  in  them  appears 
what  only  makes  a  man  worthy  of  affection — humil- 
ity in  success,  courage  in  misfortune,  severity  in 
his  opinion  of  himself,  mercy  in  his  judgment  of 
others,  true  to  himself  and  every  one.  The  man 
one  is  accustomed  to  think  of  as  the  hero  of  the 
battle-field  is  much  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
his  Marie,    prays  he  may  be  worthy   of  her,    and 
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beseeches  God  to  call  him  back  if  he  could  not  be 
au  ideal  liusband  to  her. 

The  correspondence  extends  over  a  quai-ter  of  a 
century,  and  is  all  the  more  interesting  because 
Moltke,  when  lie  was  separated  from  his  wife,  wrote 
her  a  detailed  account  of  his  doings — partlj'  in  the 
form  of  a  diarj-.  The  last  letter  was  addressed  ^o 
Major  von  Burt,  and  in  it  Moltke  wrote  at  length 
on  Drummond's  "The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World," 
a  book  which  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  him.  His  confession  that  if  there  is  a  re- 
incarnation he  would  rather  not  be  a  man  again, 
for  life  is  only  a  chain  of  disappointments,  is 
remarkable  at  the  end  of  such  a  life  of  successes 
and  happiness. 


THE  QUALITIES  OF  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

THE  Quarterly  Reineiv  has  an  article  on  "English 
Realism  and  Romance,"  Avhich  for  the  most 
part  is  a  brilliantly  written  criticism  of  Mr.  George 
Meredith.     The  reviewer  says  : 

"  As  Blake  was  Pictor  Ignotus,  so,  despite  reviews. 


GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

a  clieap  reprint,  and  American  pirates,  Mr.  Mere- 
ditli  still  remains  Scriptor  Ignotus,  a  treasury  of 
good  things  which  few  will  be  at  the  trouble  of 
imlocking ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  he  is 
George  Eliot's  successor  in  logical  order,  though 
\\pv   coeval     in     time.      Mr.    Meredith    is    a    born 


philosopher,  analyist,  and  watcher  of  the  moods  of 
soul.  If  sheer  abstract  thinking  could  result  in  a 
work  of  art,  his  would  be  prodigies,  for  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  picture  there  never  went  such  deep  and 
patient  meditation  as  he  employs. 

"And  yet  he  is  dry  beyond  any  writer  of  novels 
known  to  us — dry  and  exasperating ;  tediously 
brilliant ;  witty  and  wise  out  of  season  ;  filling  our 
e3'es  with  diamond  dust,  which  is  as  blinding  as 
sand  or  steam  ;  not  ponderous,  like  his  own  Dr. 
Middleton,  but  suffocating ;  and,  in  short,  if  one 
could  say  it  without  incivilitj-,  a  bore.  '  But  the 
man  has  genius!'  you  object.  That  is  the  very 
head  and  front  of  our  accusation.  With  such  en- 
dowments of  mind,  with  fancy  and  metaphor,  with 
an  eye  for  every  grave  and  tender  aspect  of  the 
sky,  with  insight  into  man's  nature  and  woman's 
nature  (those  widely  divergent  species),  with  un 
swerving  faith  in  the  joy  wliich  keeps  life  going, 
how  is  it  that  he  does  not  charm,  but  repels?  Be- 
cause he* is  resolved  to  practise  'motive-grinding' 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter?" 

Mr.  Meredith's  qualities  are,  however,  great  and 
rare.  He  gives  us  living  figiu'es  of  women,  boys, 
and  sometimes  of  men.  He  preaches,  with  incisive 
wit  and  imagery,  a  noble  kind  of  stoicism  now 
aesthetic,  but  resolute,  courageous,  and  undaunted. 
The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  thus  stated  : 

"He  is  hard  upon  the  men  of  his  century,  'who 
may  have  rounded  Seraglio  Point ;  they  have  not  yet 
doubled  Cape  Turk. '  '  Our  world, '  lie  explains  in 
another  place,  '  is  all  but  a  sensational  world  at  pres- 
ent, in  maternal  travail  of  a  soberer,  a  braver,  a 
brighter-eyed. '  It  is  the  man-monster,  tj^annously 
masculine,  who  has  called  forth  the  answering 
])()rtent  of  'Woman's  Rights;'  as  though  women 
sliould  form  themselves  into  regiments  of  Amazons 
to  escajie  the  silken  captivity  of  the  harem.  Let 
llieni  Iiave  brains,  he  would  counsel. 

"  His  country-folk  deserve  a  chapter  to  themselves  ; 
his  boys,  immortal  as  Murillo's  beggars,  another. 
We  might  set  him  down  among  the  Elizabethan 
l)oets  (not  with  Shakespeare),  and  compel  him  to 
own  lu)%v  many  turns  of  speech  and  humorous  out- 
lines he  has  stolen  from  them. 

"Mr.  Meredith  comes  forward  withan  earth-born 
philosophy,  the  infinitesimal  calculus  of  motives  and 
feeling.s,  wliicli  are  inspired  by  nothing  from  the 
Beyond.  There  is  a  name,  the  summit  of  all  high 
tliought  and  sacred  passion,  which  he  does  not 
name-— if  out  of  the  reverence  which  forbids  him, 
well ;  but  if,  as  the  tenor  of  his  volumes  may  sug- 
gest, because  lie  thinks  it  can  never  be  named,  and 
has  for  human  ears  no  significance,  then  we  say, 
here  is  the  explanation  of  his  barrenness  after  such 
painful  and  lavish  sowing.  The  human  nature  he 
manufactures  has  not  a  soil  in  which  to  strike  its 
roots.  There  is  no  sun  in  the  sky  from  which 
light  and  color  may  fall  upon  his  seedlings.  And 
because,  though  much  of  a  minute  philosopher,  he 
is  less  of  an  artist,  the  world  which  he  opens  to 
explorers  is  mechanical,  not  vital ;  it  has  auriferous 
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veins,  great  spires  of  silver  and  diamond,  a  wealth 
of  granite ;  but  the  Garden  of  Eden  blooms  else- 
where, and,  on  the  whole,  he  has  pictured  for  us  the 
wilderness  of  man. " 


WOMEN  IN  THE  NEW  SOUTH. 

THE  Century  for  November  opens  with  a  paper 
entitled  "  Southern  Womanhood  as  Affected  by 
the  War,"  by  Wilbur  Fisk  Tillett,  of  Vanderbilt 
University. 

To  strengthen  the  value  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Tillett 
has  addressed  to  some  "half  dozen  representative 
Southern  women  "  certain  questions  as  to  their  views 
on  the  subject,  and  their  answers  are  quoted  from 
at  length.  He  pays  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  heroic 
patience  and  courage  with  which  the  women  of  the 
South  have  risen  superior  to  the  trials  of  the  civil 
war — in  so  many  cases  raising  with  themselves  their 
fathers  and  brothers  and  lovers  and  sons.  But,  he 
asks,  how  much  has  been  sacrificed,  and  how  much 
gained,  in  the  noble  struggle  ?  What  is  the  position 
of  the  woman  in  the  South  to-day?  The  answers  to 
his  questions  are  not  the  less  interesting  for  being 
so  clearly  influenced  by  personal  bias — in  fact,  it  is 
largely  that  personal  bias,  its  direction  and  extent, 
that  is  valuable  in  considering  the  subject. 

A  Virginian,  an  authoress,  writes  from  one  of  the 
"  leading  literary  centres  of  the  South  :" 

"Woman's  education  has  advanced  with  mighty 
strides  during  the  last  fifty  years,  but  freeing  the 
slaves  has  had  naught  to  do  with  it.  There  are  ever 
so  many  more  literary  women  now  than  then — not 
that  there  was  not  equal  literary  taste  in  old  times, 
but  there  was  needed  the  goal  of  poverty  to  force  the 
Southern  women  from  the  loved  retirement  of  the 
domestic  circle  into  the  gaze  of  the  public.  The 
changed  nature  of  domestic  service  is  altogether  evil 
in  my  eyes.  ...  As  to  the  respectability  of  self- 
support  in  women,  sensible  people  were  the  same  in 
the  old  times  as  in  the  new,  but  the  necessity  for  a 
woman  supporting  herself  rarely  ever  existed  then. 
.  ,  .  The  social  life  of  woman  in  the  South  has 
in  my  judgment  changed  very  greatly  for  the  worse, 
in  that  much  less  deference  to  womankind  is  enter- 
tained by  the  rising  generation  of  young  men. " 

An  "intellectual  and  thoughtful  Tennessee  lady" 
writes  from  the  home  where  "her  grandchildren  to- 
day eat  their  meals  almost  over  the  same  spot  where 
her  grandmother  ate :" 

"  I  do  not  think,  as  some  do,  that  white  children 
were  contaminated  by  association  with  negroes. 
.  .  .  There  has  been  improvement  in  the  physical 
development  of  woman  in  the  South,  but  it  is  due, 
not  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  to  the  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  hygiene  and 
tlie  introduction  of  the  gymnasium  into  the  schools. 
Women  receive  beter  education  now  than  before 
the  war,  spending  on  an  average  four  years  more 
in  the  school-room  now  than  then.  As  a  rule,  our 
Southern  academies  thirty  years  ago  graduated 
girls  at  sixteen,  and  often  younger.     The  crowning 


glory  of  the  present  age  is  that  every  woman  is  free 
to  develop  her  own  personality.  Formerly  the  ul- 
timatum of  a  Southern  girl's  existence  was  marriage, 
and  an  old  maid  was  an  object  of  pity. 

"You  ask,  'What  of  the  respectability  of  self-sup- 
port then  and  now?'  I  answer  that  in  the  two  cities 
with  which  I  am  familiar,  the  most  popular  wom- 
en in  society  are  self-supporting  women — teachers. 
.  .  .  Still,  I  say,  and  I  hope  all  my  sisters  in  the 
South  will  say  with  me,  far  distant  be  the  day  when 
the  women  of  this  country  will  lay  aside  the  modesty 
and  delicacy  that  so  well  befit  them,  and  undertake 
to  compete  with  men  in  business  or  in  public  and 
political  life." 

A  younger  woman  rejoices  in  the  emancipation 
from  helplessness  that  the  last  quarter  century  has 
brought  to  the  unmarried  woman  in  the  Southern 
States ;  but  she,  too,  while  speaking  without  that 
after-glow  of  injured  feeling,  recognizes  that  some- 
thing has  been  distinctly  lost  in  the  grace  of  manner 
and  conversation,  the  charming  repose  of  culture, 
which  was  possible  under  the  old  order. 

Finally,  Mr.  Tillett  presents  the  viewsof  a  "gentle- 
man who  has  been  an  educator  of  Southern  girls  for 
the  past  forty  years,  and  is  at  present  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  female  colleges 
in  the  South,  having  enrolled  during  the  past  year 
over  four  hundred  pupils. " 

This  gentleman  says  unhesitatingly  that  all  the 
post-bellum  social  influences  work  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Southern  woman.  He  rejoices  that  the  white 
child  is  no  longer  subject  to  the  contaminating  influ- 
ence of  negro  associates ;  he  is  sure  that  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  has  been  much  improved  by  the  new 
conditions ;  that  as  to  domestic  affairs,  the  modern 
servant  is  much  more  competent  and  agreeable 
generally  than  the  slave  labor.  He  lays  especial 
stress  on  the  new  possibilities  for  women  to  learn  to 
make  their  own  living,  and  in  this  connection  says 
that  before  the  war  'the  South  still  clung  to  the 
chivalric  interpretation  of  woman's  position  as  a 
kind  of  superior  being  to  be  carefully  guarded  from 
the  rude  asperities  of  every-day  existence. "  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  we  are  not  right  in  supplying  a 
curl  of  the  lip  with  these  words  about  "the  interpre- 
tation of  woman's  position  as  a  kind  of  superior 
being. "  Surely  when  woman  is  believed  "  a  superior 
being"  she  at  once  becomes  so.  And  just  so  surely 
whoever  believes  firmly  in  a  superior  being  is  by 
so  much  himself  exalted.  It  may  be  comfortable, 
and  advisable  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  to 
declare  that  the  evident  improvement  in  the  society 
of  the  South  is  the  whole  of  an  unmixed  benefit, 
but  whoever  wants  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face  will 
see  that  here  in  this  inevitable  degeneration  of  the 
chivalric  exaltation  of  woman  there  is  something — 
a  supremely  good  and  noble  thing — lost  to  the  world. 
However,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  tliis  gentleman 
is  an  "educator  of  Soutliern  girls"  and  has  enrolled 
within  a  year  four  hundred  youthful  aspirants  for 
knowledge,  so  we  should  not  expect  him  to  look  tor) 
closely  at  tlie  sentimental  side  of  the  question. 
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STONEWALL  JACKSON. 


the 


ONE  of  tlie  leading  articles  of  the  month  is 
account  by  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field,  in 
Harper's,  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  that  hero-saint  of 
the  Confederate  cause,  Stonewall  Jackson. 

The  secret  of  General  Jackson's  strength  was  his 
implicit  faith  in  God.     This  was  the  iron  in  his  blood. 


Krnin  Har^ier'a   Mtieozine. 


Copyrieht,  1891,  by  Harper  &   Brothers 
STONEWALL  JACKSON. 


It  was  the  "  inspiration  of  his  life.  He  carried  it 
into  war  ;  indeed,  it  grew  stronger  as  the  clouds  grew 
darker.  His  maiVellous  successes  might  well  con- 
firm his  faith  in  the  Divine  protection,  which  he 
sought  constantly  by  prayer.  His  negro  servant  said 
he  always  knew  when  there  was  going  to  be  a  battle, 
because  his  master  got  up  so  many  times  in  the  night 
to  pray!  And  he  at  once  packed  his  haversack,  for 
he  knew  that  he  would  call  for  it  in  the  morning. 
When  he  was  riding  to  battle  and  spoke  not  a  word, 
his  lips  were  observed  to  be  moving  in  prayer.  Thus 
relying  upon  a  higher  power,  how  could  he  help  look- 
ing upon  success  as  the  answer  to  his  prayers,  and 
say,  what  he  ferventlj'  believed,  that  it  was  'not  by 
liis  own  might  or  power, '  but  that  it  was  God  who 
liad  given  him  the  victory?" 

The  religion   of  Jackson,    says   Mr.  Field,  "is  an 
'•nigma   to   many   who   study   the   life   of  the  great 


soldier,  while  to  otliers  it  is  a  scorn  and  a  derision. 
To  those  who  seek  a  subject  for  caricature,  the  eccen- 
tricities in  which  he  carried  some  things  to  an  ex- 
treme furnish  plenty  of  material  for  their  small  wit. 
Such  was  his  rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Not 
only  did  he  refrain  from  all  worldly  occupations  on 
that  day  ;  he  would  not  even  write  a  letter,  nor  read 
one  if  he  received  it,  even  though  it  was  from  her 
who  was  to  be  his  wife.  He  was  sure  that  it 
would  keep  its  sweetness  till  the  next  day,  and 
meanwhile  he  had  the  pleasure  of  anticipation. 
Nay,  more,  he  would  not  post  a  letter  on  Sat- 
urday lest  it  should  travel  on  Sunday.  One 
exception,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  make. 
Sometimes  he  had  to  fight  a  battle  on  that 
holy  day ;  but  that  he  looked  upon  as  a  work 
of 'necessity, '  if  not  of  'mercj' ;'  and  then  he 
would  keep  Monday  !  So  scrupulous  was  he 
not  to  defraud  the  Lord  of  His  just  due,  that 
he  would  sometimes  keep  two  or  three  days 
running  to  balance  the  account. " 

Mr.  Field  finds  in  General  Jackson  all  the 
qualities  that  go  to  make  a  popular  hero.  He 
would  seem  to  agree  with  the  critics  who  rank 
Jackson  as  the  greatest  soldier  the  civil  war 
produced.  "Not  that  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  largest  armj%  or  undertook  the  most  ex- 
tensive military  operations,  but  that  with  the 
means  that  he  had  he  accomplished  more  than 
any  other  commander.  He  had  made  a  study 
of  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  and  saw  that 
success  lay  not  merely  in  having  '  the  strongest 
battalions, '  but  in  secrecy  of  design  and  ra- 
pidity of  execution.  In  the  latter,  he  outdid 
even  Napoleon  himself,  training  his  men  to 
such  a  pitch  of  endurance  that  he  could  'rush' 
them  twenty -five  miles  a  day  over  a  broken 
country,  across  rivers  and  over  mountains, 
and  fight  a  battle  as  the  sun  was  going  down. " 
Mr.  Field  reviews  in  a  paragraph  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign. 
Nothing  in  the  war,  he  is  of  oi)inion,  gave 
more  decisive  jwoof  of  military-  genius  than 
this  campaign — "the  onlj"-  one  which  he  con- 
ducted absolutely  alone,  with  no  interference  from 
tliose  above  him  ;  where  he  was  pitted  not  against 
one  army,  but  four  (under  Banks,  Fremont,  Shields, 
and  Milroy) ,  advancing  upon  him  from  different 
quarters,  and  out- manoeuvred  them  all,  attacking 
and  defeating  each  in  turn,  till  he  drove  them,  one 
after  another,  out  of  the  Vallej',  when  he  gave  them 
all  the  slip,  and  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  in  one  of 
his  rapid  marches,  suddenly  appeared  on  the  flank  of 
McClellan's  army  before  Richmond.  That  decided  the 
Peninsular  campaign  ;  then  followed  the  second  Bull 
Run,  whic-h  proved  far  more  bloody  than  the  first. " 

Mr.  Field  treats  at  length  of  the  sweet,  bright  home- 
life  of  the  iron  soldier,  an  xmaj^preciated  element  of 
his  character  which  is  brought  to  the  front  in  the 
new  "Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,"  by  his  wife, Mary 
Anna  Jackson,  to  be  published  by  Harper  &  Bros, 
in  December  of  this  vear. 
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THE  "PEACE"  OF  EUROPE. 

A  STRONG  contribution  to  the  periodical  litera- 
ture of  the  niontli  is  Professor  Edward  A. 
Freeman's  article,  "  Dangers  to  the  Peace  of  Europe, " 
in  the  November  Fonim. 

The  great  source  of  danger  in  Western  Europe  is, 
of  course,  the  "not  be  happy  until  she  gets  it"  atti- 
tude of  France  toward  the  territory  she  lost  to  Ger- 
many in  1871.  To  recover  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
every  Fi-encliman  is  ready  at  any  favorable  time  to 
go  to  war  with  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
certain  that  Germany,  while  slie  may  not  seek  war 
with  France,  will  not  shrink  from  it  if  it  is  forced 
upon  her. 

The  growing  ill-feeling  between  France  and  Italy 
is  not  likely.  Prof.  Freeman  is  of  opinion,  to  result 
in  war  between  these  two  nations ;  so  long  at  least 
as  the  existing  alliance  between  Germany,  Austro- 
Hungary,  and  Italy  is  continued.  An  attack  upon 
Italy  would  be  equivalent  to  an  attack  upon  the  com 
l)ined  powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  alliance 
(if  these  three  jjowers  sei-ves  as  well  to  restrain 
Russia  from  making  an  attack  either  on  Germany 
or  on  Austria.  While  neither  France  nor  Russia 
alone  would  be  likely  to  attack  the  allied  powers  of 
the  so-called  "League  of  Peace,"  one  is  led  to  infer 
from  Professor  Freeman's  account  that  the  two  unit- 
ed would  not  hesitate  a  moment  should  a  favorable 
)pportunity  present  itself. 

The  cause  of  the  friendship  between  France  and 
Russia,  Mr.  Freeman  finds  in  their  common  hatred 
of  Germany.  Given,  he  says,  the  Triple  Alliance, 
"  with  Fiance  as  a  jealous  and  suspected  power  on 
one  side,  with  Russia  as  a  suspected  and  jealous 
power  on  the  other  side,  it  follows  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence that  France  and  Russia  should  look  to  one 
another  as  possible  helpers  in  time  of  need.  How 
fai'  the  two  governments  may  be  bound  to  one 
another,  plain  people  will  do  better  not  to  guess ; 
what  the  general  feeling  between  the  two  nations  is, 
late  events  have  shown  plainly  enough.  France  and 
Ru.ssia  are  friendly  nations,  whether  they  are  bound 
or  not  by  treaties  to  this  or  that  course  of  action. " 

Tlie  Turk  is  another  source^  of  danger  to  the 
peace  of  Europe.  He  is,  Professor  Freeman  asserts, 
a  "foi-eign  intruder"  and  as  much  a  stranger  in 
Europe  as  he  was  when  he  first  came  in,  five  hun- 
dred years  ago.  In  the  interest  of  peace,  as  well  as 
ill  the  interest  of  riglit,  the  Turk,  he  holds,  must  be 
ousted  from  Sovitheast  Europe,  and  the  lands  in  his 
grasp  divided  among  their  own  people,  the  Greeks, 
the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Servians.  Once  Europe  is 
rid  of  the  Turk,  it  is  also  rid  of  one  great  cause  of 
discontent. 

Professor  Freeman  gives  several  pages  to  the  con- 
sideration of  rumors  of  war  kept  alive  by  enterpris 
ing  newspapers  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
■'  In  these  newspapers  war  is  of  course  spoken  of  with 
horror,  as  a  thing  which  must  be  kept  off  as  long  as 
possible  ;  but  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  thing  all  but  pres 
ent.     It  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  thing  which  may  come 


at  anj'  moment  througli  some  as  j'et  uukuown  cause, 
but  as  a  thing  which  must  come  sooner  or  later  out 
of  causes  which  are  at  this  moment  at  work,  and 
wliicli  is  simply  staved  off  from  day  to  day  by  this 
or  that  momentary  shift.  The  rumors  shift  back- 
ward and  forward.  One  day  war  will  soon  break 
out,  because  such  a  power  has  moved  troops  near  to 
the  frontier  of  such  another  power.  The  next  day 
the  war  must  have  been  put  off,  because  the  prince 
who  seemed  to  threaten  is  going  on  a  friendly  visit 
to  the  prince  who  seems  to  be  threatened.  A  few 
days  later  the  war  has  got  near  again,  because  some- 
thing was  done  or  left  undone  at  this  royal  meeting 
which  gives  it  a  less  friendly  look  than  some  other 
royal  meeting.  And  so  the  thing  goes  on,  accus- 
toming men's  minds  to  the  thought  of  war,  and 
leading  them  to  look  on  it  as  something  depending 
wholly  on  the  fancies  or  caprices  of  princes  and 
diplomats.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  this  way  of 
looking  at  things  is  so  very  largely  a  true  one.  There 
are  several  persons  in  Eui'ope  any  one  of  whom 
could  kindle  the  flame  of  war  in  a  moment,  with 
reason  or  without  reason.  The  worst  of  the  system 
of  rumor  is  that  it  teaches  men  to  think  too  much 
of  this  side  of  things,  and  to  think  of  it  the  wrong- 
way.  "  In  short,  rumors  of  war  accustom  men  to  the 
possibilities  of  war  at  any  moment,  whether  there 
are  any  real  grounds  for  war  or  not. 

Europe's   Military    System  a   Disturber,  Not    a 
Preserver,  of  Peace. 

Mr.  William  R.  Thayer,  following  Professor 
Freeman,  shows  that  Europe  is  burdened  with  a 
military  system  which  costs  her  annuallj'  one  thou- 
sand million  dollars,  and  furthermore,  holds  that 
the  system  disturbs  rather  than  preserves  the  peace 
of  Europe. 

France  maintains  a  large  standing  army,  it  is 
asserted,  that  some  day  she  may  avenge  herself  on 
Germany.  "The  French  insist,  to  be  sure,  that  they 
wish  only  to  defend  themselves  from  attack  ;  but  in 
their  hearts  there  rankles  the  consciousness  of  their 
defeat  in  1870,  and  there  lie  Alsace  and  Lorraine  as 
perpetual  reminders  that  what  was  French  is  now 
German. " 

By  annexing  Alsace  and  Lorraine  "Germany  con- 
sciously flung  into  the  midst  of  European  politics 
a  permanent  source  of  discord,  and  imposed  upon 
herself  the  need  of  maintaining  a  larger  ai-my  to 
guard  against  the  consequences  of  her  blunder. " 

Eliminate  Russia  from  European  politics  and,  says 
Mr.  Thayer,  "  the  other  powers  would  have  no  plau- 
sible excuse  for  keeping  up  their  armaments,  because 
France,  in  spite  of  her  grievances  and  wrath,  would 
see  the  hopelessness  of  dashing  her  head  against 
Germany,  supported  by  Austria  and  Italy."  Russia 
is  ambitious ;  has  much  to  gain  and  very  little  to 
lose  She  desires  some  of  the  wealth  of  the  more 
civilized  countries,  and  to  satisfy  her  ambitions 
must  needs  have  a  large  army.  To  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  this  ambitious  neighbor  on  her  east 
Germany  is  forced  to  maintain  a  much  larger  army 
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than  is  necessary  to  withstand  lier  neighbor  on  the 
west. 

Austria,  herself  not  daring  to  precipitate  a  con- 
flict, must  also  have  a  large  army  as  protection 
against  Russia. 

Italy,  afraid  that  her  dearly  bought  independence 
should  be  snatched  away  from  her  by  her  armed 
neighbors,  has  burdened  herself  likewise  with  a 
military  system. 

"On  these  and  similar  groimds, "  concludes  Mr. 
Thayer,  "  do  the  governments  of  Europe  explain  why 
they  are  obliged  to  keep  up  their  standing  armies. 
These  are  the  alarms  and  dangers,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, %vhich  cause  the  populations  to  submit  to  enor- 
mous sacrifices.  Every  country,  even  Russia,  denies 
that  it  desires  war,  and  protests  that  it  would  gladly 
disband  its  armament  after  its  neighbors  had  dis- 
banded theirs.  Fifty  years  ago  many  men  asserted 
and  believed  that  when  Europe  should  be  reconsti- 
tuted according  to  the  principle  of  nationalities  the 
reign  of  peace  would  begin.  Since  then  Germany 
and  Italy  have  risen  to  national  life  and  many 
frontiers  have  been  rectified,  but  Europe  is  still 
perturbed,  and  to  day  it  is  not  love  of  peace,  it  is  not 
regard  for  morality,  that  prevents  the  armed  ti'uce 
from  breaking  into  open  war.  Monarchs  and  min- 
isters have  lost  faith  in  the  attainability  of  real 
peace.  As  a  poor  substitute  for  it,  they  have  per- 
fected the  present  system,  whereby  each  country,  by 
being  fully  armed,  hopes  to  discourage  its  neighbors 
from  assailing  it. " 


ITALY  AND  THE  POPE. 

THE  November  number  of  the  North  American 
Revieiv  contains  the  first  instalment  of 
an  article  on  "Italy  and  the  Pope"  by  Signor 
Crispi.  His  point  of  view  appears  in  the  opening 
lines.  "  Italy  has  the  privilege  of  possessing  in  her 
capital  city  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This 
privilege  is  certainly  not  envied  her  by  other  nations, 
because  it  means,  not  that  we  have  with  us  a  minis- 
ter of  God,  who  exercises  pacifically  his  spiritual 
power,  but  that  we  have  with  us  a  pretender  to  the 
throne  who  conspires  against  the  unity  and  the 
libei'ty  of  the  country.  After  the  fall  of  the  temporal 
power  the  Pope  failed  to  show  the  Christian  virtue  of 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  Providence,  and  to  take  up 
again  the  functions  of  his  sovereign  pontificate  under 
the  conditions  in  which  it  existed  in  the  first  years 
of  the  institution.  If  he  had  done  this,  he  would 
haVe  been  an  element  in  the  peninsula  of  love  and 
order  ;  but  in  his  actual  attitude  he  is  the  cause  of 
suspicion  and  of  distrust,  and  he  is  regarded  as  an 
enemy  against  whom  we  are  compelled  to  be  on  our 
guard,  because,  from  one  moment  to  another,  he  may 
disturb  the  public  peace." 

ABOLITION  NECESSARY  TO  ITALIAN   UNITY. 

The  abolition  of  the  civil  authority  of  the  Church, 
Crisju  asserts,  was  only  a  logical  conse(iuonce  of  the 
establi.sliinent  of  tlie  political  unity  of  Italy  which 


was  accomplished  in  1861  when  she  proclaimed  her 
constitution.  It  was  impossible  thereafter  that 
Rome  should  "  remain  outside  the  national  orbit. "' 
Moreover,  the  suppression  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope  was  necessary,  it  is  held,  to  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country.  "Rome  under  the  Pope  was  a 
gangrene  spot  which  must  have  poisoned  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation.  From  1860  onward  it  had 
become  the  asylum  of  all  the  fallen  dynasties,  a  cave 
of  brigands  who  infested  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  peninsula. " 

Signor  Crispi  relates  that  previous  to  1870,  when 
the  citizens  of  the  Roman  provinces  voted  by  uni- 
versal suffrage  their  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  had  been 
thrice  abolished — "  in  1798  by  the  people  assembled 
at  the  capital  after  their  entrance  into  Rome  of  the 
French  troops  under  General  Berthier ;  on  the  17th 
of  May,  1809,  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon  I.  ;  and  on 
the  9th  of  February,  1849,  by  a  law  of  the  Roman 
republic. " 


THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 

ARTHUR  SILVA  WHITE,  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society,  con- 
tributes to  Harpers  a  paper  on  "Africa  and  the 
European  Powers,"  in  which  he  considers  the  pros- 
pects of  European  colonization  from  the  stand-point 
of  the  physical  and  political  geographer. 

PROFIT,   NOT  BENEVOLENCE. 

"The  European  powers  in  Africa,  whatever  their 
original  and  impelling  motives  may  have  been,  are 
nowadays  creating  extensive  colonial  establishments, 
not  for  philanthropic  but  purely  utilitarian  ends. 
And  in  regard  to  their  ultimate  value  as  colonial 
possessions,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  return 
some  interest  on  the  capital  sunk  in  their  develop- 
ment, otherwise  they  will  prove  an  incumbrance. 

"The  interest  may  be  of  more  than  one  kind,  how- 
ever. It  may  be  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  only,  or  their  equivalent  in  political  weight ; 
but,  whether  material  or  moral,  some  profit  is  sought 
and  expected. " 

Colonization  will,  of  course,  proceed  most  rapidly 
and  most  advantageously  along  the  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance. The  factors  entering  into  the  question  of 
resistance  or  non-resistance  to  European  intrusion 
are  classified  by  this  writer  to  quite  an  appalling- 
degree.  Naturally,  the  coast  line  has  been  settled 
first  and  contains  a  large  majority  of  the  European 
element,  and  the  fact  that  the  great  river  highways 
break  into  cataracts  at  the  rim  of  the  inland  plateau 
has  still  further  confined  colonization  to  the  coast. 

In  considering  the  value  which  any  particular  re- 
gion would  have  for  European  occupation,  several 
obvious  questions  obtrude  themselves  ;  climatic  con- 
ditions render  the  Nubian  desert,  the  Sahara,  the 
Lybian  desert,  and  other  parts  impervious  to  the 
advance  of  civilization  ;  proximity  to  the  great  nat- 
ural highways  and   inland  routes  offers  facility  to 
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the  commercial  exploitation  of  the  country — for  in- 
stance, the  route  by  tlie  Zambezi  and  great  lakes,  that 
by  the  Niger  and  the  Soodan,  and  that  from  Cape 
Colony  north  to  the  lakes ;  the  social  status  of  the 
indigenous  population  offers  many  grades  of  resist- 
ance to  assimilation  of  European  methods,  and  there 
is  to  be  remembered  the  rivalry  of  Mohammedan 
conquest,  a  domination  so  much  more  agreeable  to 
the  negro  than  the  Cliristian  civilization. 

METHODS  OF   PROPAGANDA. 

It  does  not  inspire  an  optimistic  mood  to  read  Mr. 
White's  frank  words  ou  the  bearing  of  the  slave 
trade  and  the  liquor  traffic  with  natives,  qiiestions 
of  such  essential  importance  in  the  commercial 
occupation  of  the  country.  His  three  causes  which 
have  operated  toward  nullifying  the  propagandizing 
efforts  of  the  Europeans  are  "  (1)  European  rivalries 
in  and  the  ineffective  administration  of  the  terri- 
tories in  Africa  ;  (2)  the  immoral  practices  of  traders  ; 
and  (3)  above  all,  the  debasing  and  destructive  traffic 
in  cheap  spirits.  ...  In  the  interests  not  only 
of  humanity,  but  of  national  honor,  if  for  no  higher 
or  even  material  reason,  the  European  powers  in 
Africa  should  immediately  stop  the  indiscriminate 
trade  in  intoxicating  liquors,  by  which  their  'cus- 
tomers' are  slowly  but  surely  being  driven  either  into 
sodden  barbarism,  which  can  have  no  desires  for 
other  European  manufactures,  or  into  untimely 
graves,  which  will  be  imperishable  monuments  of 
European  hypocrisy  and  disgrace. 

"Chartered  companies  have  proved  invaluable  for 
tentative  or  experimental  efforts,  because  (1)  com- 
merce is  the  natural  instrument  for  effecting  the 
true  development  of  Africa,  and  (2)  because  they 
can  advance  boldly  whei"e  it  is  not  expedient  for  the 
national  flag  to  venture.  But  chartered  companies, 
for  this  very  reason,  and  because  native  interests 
might  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  share-hold- 
ers, should  have  the  strict  parental  supervision  of 
their  respective  governments. 

The  chief  end  and  aim  of  Mr.  White's  article  is  a 
very  interesting  map  of  Africa,  which  purports  to 
show  approximately,  by  means  of  a  most  abstruse 
collection  of  hatchings,  the  relative  eligibility  of  the 
various  natural  divisions  of  the  continent. 

When  one  has  mastered  the  mechanism  of  refer- 
ence to  this  map,  he  will  find  the  cross-hatched  areas 
representing  the  highest  value — due  to  climate,  nat- 
ural communications,  animal  and  vegetable  re- 
sources, political  conditions,  etc. — in  two  inconsid- 
erable patches,  the  smaller  about  the  delta  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  larger  at  the  extreme  south,  stretching  north- 
east along  the  coast  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Of  the  second  grade,  representing  a  relative  value 
to  European  dominion  of  eighty  per  cent.,  the  three 
areas  appear,  two  of  them  contiguous  to  Cape  Colony, 
covering  the  South  African  Republic  and  the  Orange 
Free  State,  while  the  third  is  also  in  South  Africa 
in  the  Zambezi  basin.  A  narrow  strip  along  the 
Barbary  coast  gives  the  only  instance  of  the  third 
best,  or  seventy-per-cent.  region.     From  twenty  to 


sixty  per  cent,  of  value  is  attributed  to  the  coast 
strip  with  hardly  a  break,  while  the  areas  of  higliest 
resistance  are  general  in  the  interior  desert  regions. 
From  another  stand-point,  it  %vill  be  seen  tJiat  Africa 
is  divided  among  the  Europeans  and  Mohammedans, 
the  former  in  the  south  and  the  latter  in  the  north, 
generally  speaking. 


THE  AUSTRALASIAN  FEDERATION. 

THE  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  M.P.,  of  Victoria,  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  National  Australasian 
Convention,  furnishes  Scribners  Magazine  with  a 
paper  relating  the  history  of  the  attempts  at  union 
between  the  Australian  colonies,  and  an  account  of 
the  recent  convention,  which  marks  the  last  and  most 
definite  movement  toward  that  end. 

This  convention  met  in  Sydney  in  March  and  April 
of  this  year.  New  Soiith  Wales,  Victoria,  Queens- 
land, South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tas- 
mania each  sent  seven  delegates,  these  men  being 
the  wisest  and  most  experienced  statesmen  in  the 
land.  For  twenty-two  days  the  convention  sat,  pre- 
sided over  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  venerable  but 
acute  New  South  Wales  leader. 

THE  CONSTITUTION. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  to  be  settled 
was  as  to  the  concessions  of  power  whicli  the  local 
governments  would  make  to  tlie  central  government, 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  colonies  are 
as  independent  of  each  other  as  were  tlie  American 
colonies  before  the  adoption  of  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration and  our  allegiance'  to  England  alone.  In 
settling  this,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  many  other 
points,  the  example  of  the  United  States  was  closely 
followed.  ''  Practically  all  the  powei's  of  Congress, 
save  that  of  making  war,  and  all  the  prohibitions 
of  anti-federal  State  action  in  the  American  Consti- 
tution, have  been  settled  upon  the  commonwealth, " 
and,  likewise  in  accordance  with  the  same  model, 
"  the  undefined  margin  of  legislative  afuthority,  not 
precisely  surrendered  to  the  central  govei"nment,  is 
retained  by  the  local  legislatures." 

The  new  Parliament,  like  that  of  the  United  States, 
comprises  two  branches,  a  lower  chamber  elected  by 
the  people  on  the  basis  of  numbers,  and  an  upper 
chamber  elected  by  the  colonies,  in  which  each 
should  have  the  same  numerical  strength.  But  un- 
like the  United  States,  the  system  of  responsible 
government  was  adopted,  this  being  the  system  in 
vogue  in  all  the  individual  colonies. 

This  latter  fact  was  a  main  reason  why  the  hottest 
debates  raged  over  the  question  of  the  relative  powers 
of  the  two  chambers.  Should  the  Senate  be  allowed 
equal  powers  with  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
not?  It  was  finally  arranged  that  in  general  legis- 
lation the  two  Houses  should  be  co-ordinate,  but  that 
the  Senate  should  not  be  permitted  to  originate  or 
amend  money  bills.  "The  distinctive  characteristic 
of  the  commonwealth  will  be  that  it  associates  a 
responsible  government,  dependent  upon  one  cham- 
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bt!r  alone,  witli  a  second  chamber  strengthened  by 
its  federal  origin  and  a  kind  of  inviolable  indepen- 
dence in  its  constituencies,  which  will  remain  in 
sojne  aspects,  as  they  are  now  in  all  aspects,  sover- 
eign states."  This  is  the  original  and  distinctively 
Australian  feature  of  the  constitution. 

The  machinery  for  amending  the  constitution  is 
distinctively  American.  The  endorsement  of  both 
Houses  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  passage  of  such 
a  measure  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  but  the  Aus- 
tralian constitution  requires  the  ratification  of  a 
majority  of  the  voters,  the  special  machinery  for 
obtaining  this  vote  being  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, as  the  state  legislatures  are  not  permitted  to 
vote  on  the  matter,  as  is  tlie  case  in  the  United  States. 

PROSPECTS  OP  ADOPTION, 

The  prospects  of  an  immediate  adoption  of  the  bill 
are  not  hopeful.  Tlie  objections  proceeding  from  the 
radical  ranks  are  numerous  and  strenuous.  New 
South  Wales  is  split  by  a  labor  party,  and  the  results 
there  are  not  to  be  forecast.  New  Zealand  will  cer- 
tainly not  join  a  union  just  yet,  and  it  is  pi'obable 
that  Western  Australia  will  hold  off  for  a  time. 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania 
are  considered  safe,  and  it  is  possible  that  if  the 
othei-s  decline  to  enter  a  union,  these  states  will 
combine  themselves. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT, 

THE  North  American  Review  for  November  con- 
tains four  valuable  papers  on  "How  to  Im- 
prove Municipal  Government"  by  the  mayors  of 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  and  St.  Louis,  and  ex-Mayor 
Hart,  of  Boston.  All  agree  that  our  municipalities 
siiiould  be  vested  with  a  larger  mersure  of  local  self- 
government  than  they  at  present  enjoy  under  state 
constitutions. 

Ex-Mayor  Hart's  View. 

The  true  model  and  the  best  precedent  for  the 
constitution  of  an  American  city,  ex-Mayor  Hart, 
of  Boston,  believes,  "are  to  be  found  in  our  national 
and  state  constitutions.  They  all  draw  the  line 
between  legislfitive,  judicial,  and  executive  work. 
This  distribution  of  public  power  appears  to  be  of 
fundamental  importance.  It  is  probably  safe  to 
think  that  the  main  reason  why  so  many  of  our  city 
governments  fail  to  give  satisfaction  is  to  be  found 
in  the  exercise  of  legislative  and  executive  power 
by  the  same  municipal  officer  or  body.  Some 
American  mayors  or  other  administrative  officers 
still  exercise  judicial  functions.  Aldermen  and 
couucilmeu,  whose  duty  is  plainly  legislative,  have 
too  often  done  purely  administrative  work  at  times 
under  state  authority,  ami  iisually  to  the  detriment 
of  responsible  government.  The  less  the  mayor  has 
to  do  with  legislative  work  beyond  making  recom- 
mendations and  exercising  the  veto  power,  the 
better. " 

He  would  not  give  the  mayor  absolute  power  of 


appointing  his  subordinates,  but  would  vest  him 
with  the  unqualified  power  of  removal  and  the  veto 
power  over  all  the  acts  of  the  city  council.  The 
city  council  should,  he  maintains,  be  composed  of 
two  legislative  branches,  each  having  a  negative  on 
the  other.  If  to  the  board  of  aldermen  is  given  the 
power  of  passing  upon  executive  appointments,  with 
the  common  council  should  be  placed  the  power  of 
originating  appropriations. 

Both  aldermen  and  councilmen  should  be  stripped 
of  all  administrative  work. 

Mayor  Davidson's  View. 

Mayor  Davidson,  of  Baltimore,  attributes  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Ameri- 
can municipalities  to  three  principal  causes.  First, 
the  apathy  and  indifference  which  the  majority  of 
the  better  class  of  citizens  display  with  regard  to 
taking  an  active  part  in  municipal  government. 
Second,  the  narrow  limit  of  the  powers  of  the 
municipality  under  the  state  legislature.  Regarding 
this  constitutional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  good 
government,  he  maintains  that  "cities  of  certain 
grades  should  hold  in  many  respects  the  identical 
relations  to  the  states  that  the  states  hold  to  the  gen- 
eral government  of  the  country ;  and  while  proper 
and  reasonable  restrictions  should  not  be  relin- 
quished— restrictions  preventing  the  disregard  of 
the  ordinary  principles  of  law  and  order — the  city 
should  be  invested  with  discretionary  powers  for 
the  transaction  of  its  business  to  much  the  same 
extent  as  is  allowed  to  private  corporations. "  Tliird, 
the  lack  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  mayor  of 
appointing  and  removing  his  subordinates. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Davidson  says :  "  The  whole 
question  of  more  efficient  city  government  will  be 
solved  when  politics  are  permitted  to  have  no  more 
place  in  the  management  of  our  cities  than  in 
individual  or  corporate  enterprises,  w^hen  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  realizes  the  obligation  to  do  his  part 
in  holding  public  office  whenever  called  upon  to 
perform  such  service,  when  the  powers  of  self-gov- 
ernment are  not  usurped  by  the  state,  and  when 
i"esponsibility  is  lodged  in  one  chief  executive  officer 
whose  discretion,  ability,  character,  and  standing 
will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  community  that 
its  best  interests  will  be  conserved  with  absolute 
fidelity. " 

Mayor  Bishop's  View. 

Mayor  Bishop,  of  Buffalo,  believes,  with  ex-Mayor 
Hart  and  Mayor  Davidson,  in  "  Home  Rule "  for 
cities  or,  in  his  own  words,  that  "the  legislative 
control  over  municipal  government  should  only  be 
to  provide  general  laws  for  the  incorporation  of 
cities  and  limiting  the  corporate  powers  that  may 
be  exercised ;  and  that  each  city  should  be  permit- 
ted to  frame  its  own  charter,  subject  to  those  restric- 
tions, and  adopt  and  amend  it  by  vote  of  its  own 
citizens. "  He  also  believes  in  the  absolute  separa- 
tion of  administrative  from  legislative  departments, 
but  would  not  place  unrestricted  power  of  removal 
with  the  mayor,  as  ex-]\Iayor  Hart  recomn>ends. 
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Mayor  Noonan's  View. 

Mayor  Noonan,  of  St.  Louis,  holds  that  the  closer 
municipal  government  is  made  to  conform  to 
national  and  state  government  the  nearer  perfect 
it  will  become.  The  government  of  St.  Louis, 
■which  is  modelled  upon  the  theory  and  plan  of 
federal  and  state  governments,  he  believes  to  be  as 
nearly  perfect  as  that  of  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  He  regards  the  government  of  St.  Louis 
weak  only  in  tliat  it  is  wanting  in  the  third  division 
of  state  and  federal  power — the  judiciary.  As  it  is, 
there  is  no  power  to  decide  when  the  executive  and 
legislative  disagree,  and  a  "dead-lock"  is  the  result. 

In  Mr.  Noonan's  opinion  politics  have  a  legitimate 
place  in  municipal  affairs.  "Politics,  properly 
understood,  means  only  the  science  of  government 
— the  regulation  and  government  of  the  state,  the 
preservation  of  its  safety,  peace,  and  prosperity, 
the  protection  of  its  citizens  in  their  rights,  with 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  their  morals. 
If  these  are  objects  worthy  of  national  interest,  why 
'are  they  not  equally  desirable  of  attainment  and 
•observation  in  local  matters?  To  achieve  them  is 
the  purpose  of  all  governments,  national,  state,  and 
local." 


PARTY  m  THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEM. 

ANSON  P.  MORSE  has  a  forcible  article  in  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  for  Novem- 
ber on  "  The  Place  of  Party  in  the  Political  System. " 
The  main  function  of  party  is,  he  maintains,  that 
■of  holding  government  in  subjection  to  the  state. 
This  it  does  through  the  education  and  organization 
■of  public  opinion.  "In  the  first  place,  party  keeps 
the  people  fully  informed  in  regard  to  public  matters. 
What  one  party  fails  to  discover  or  wishes  to  conceal, 
its  rival  is  sure  to  unearth  and  proclaim.  In  the 
.second  place,  party  discusses  with  freedom  and 
thoroughness  every  public  question  in  the  presence 
of  the  people.  In  the  third  place,  party  discusses 
such  questions  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  a  surface 
expediency,  but  in  the  light  of  great  principles. 
Indeed,  the  ultimate  end  of  party  is  to  secure  as  the 
basis  of  public  policy  the  adoption  of  the  principles 
which  it  professes.  In  the  fourth  place,  party  not 
only  secures  the  discussion  of  public  questions  before 
the  people,  but,  what  is  more  important,  discussion 
by  the  people.  In  this  way,  party  lifts  the  common 
citizen  ov  o  of  the  ranks  of  private  life  and  imparts 
to  liim,  in  some  degree,  a  public  character.  Lastly, 
party  organizes  the  public  opinion  which  it  helps  to 
form.  It  provides  the  means  by  which  those  who 
hold  like  views  in  regard  to  public  questions  can 
act  together  effectively  in  their  support.  It  is  able 
to  do  this,  because  it  possesses  and  exercises  the 
right  to  designate  those  who  fill  the  post  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  because,  in  the  second  place,  it  must  take 
into  its  own  hands  the  direction  of  every  movement 
by  which  the  constitution  is  modified." 

In  conclusion  he  says  :  "  Party  stands  closer  to  the 
state  than  any  other  factor  of  the  political  system.     It 


is  the  first  to  interpret  and  the  first  to  give  expression 
to  the  will  of  the  state.  And  wlien  that  will  is  once 
made  manifest,  party  superintends  its  execution. 
If  the  state  wills  a  change  in  the  constitution,  party 
puts  in  motion  the  constitutional  machinery  by 
which  the  change  is  effected.  If  the  state  wills  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  government,  party  takes  the 
steps  by  which  this,  too,  is  accomplished.  In  short, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  obedience  of  government 
which  the  state  used  to  secure  at  long  intervals  and 
for  short  periods,  at  great  cost  and  very  imperfectly, 
by  means  of  revolution  and  constituent  assemblies, 
it  now  secures  easily  and  far  more  durably  and  per- 
fectly by  means  of  party. " 


THE  OFFICIAL  BALLOT. 

FIRST  place  in  New  Englander  and  Yale  Review 
is  given  to  a  paper  by  Henry  T.  Blake  on 
"  The  Official  Ballot  in  Elections. "  He  finds  many 
objections  to  the  official  ballot.  It  abrogates,  he 
maintains,  the  very  purposes  which  it  professes  to 
seek,  viz. ,  "  the  right  of  independent  voting,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  'machine'  in  politics."  To  keep 
the  official  ballot  within  practical  dimensions  "the 
law  necessarily  requires  that  it  shall  contain  such 
names  only  as  have  been  regularly  nominated  by  the 
established  pai-ties,  and  by  duly  organized  indepen- 
dent political  associations.  Thus  the  manipulation 
of  primaries  and  nominating  conventions  becomes 
as  important  and  exact  a  science  as  the  management 
of  the  election  itself. "  ' 

Mr.  Blake's  further  objections  are  that  the  cost  of 
printing  and  distributing  this  form  of  ballot  is  enor- 
mous, and  that  the  process  of  voting  it  is  compli- 
cated and  slow.  It  was  devised  to  secure  secrecy 
in  voting,  and  yet,  he  says,  "  it  actually  compels  that 
very  large  class  who  are  ranked  as  'ignorant  or 
infirm'  to  disclose  their  votes  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  names  properly  marked  by  an  election 
official. 

"  Its  general  adoption  is  to  be  regretted, "  Mr.  Blake 
remarks  in  conclusion,  "  not  merely  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  defects  and  dangers,  but  because  it  stands 
in  the  way  of  another  system,  which  has  been  tested 
by  experience  and  been  proved  to  combine  the  merits 
of  simplicity,  efficiency,  and  economy,  with  that 
absolute  secrecy  which  the  official  ballot  fails  to 
secure.  I  mean  the  compulsory  universal  use  of  the 
official  envelope  in  connection  with  the  retiring 
booth,  as  the  only  apparatus  supplied  by  the  state 
to  the  voter." 

Recent  Progress  in  Ballot  Reform. 
Frederic  G.  Mather  sums  up,  in  an  article  in  Ando- 
ver  Review  for  November,  the  recent  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  ballot  reform  in  the  United  States  : 
"We  find  that  twenty-six  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
will  vote  under  some  form  of  the  Australian  system 
in  November,  1891.  This  leaves  only  eighteen  States 
which  have  not  made  a  great  advance  in  the  reform 
within  the  past  three  years.  The  eighteen  are  :  Ala- 
bama,   Colorado,    Florida,    Georgia,     Idaho,     Iowa, 
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Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mississippi, 
Nevada,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Soutli  Caro- 
lina, South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  Progress, 
however,  has  heen  made  in  Iowa,  although  ballot- 
reform  laws  were  defeated  in  that  State  in  1891.  The 
new  constitution  just  adopted  by  Kentucky  provides 
that  all  elections  by  the  people  shall  be  by  secret 
official  ballot,  furnished  by  public  authority  to  the 
voters  at  the  polls,  and  marked  by  each  voter  in  pri- 
vate at  the  polls,  and  then  and  there  deposited.  The 
General  Assembly  is  given  power  to  make  the 
necessary  laws  for  carrying  this  provision  into  effect, 
and  it  will  probably  do  so  next  winter.  Maine,  it 
should  be  stated,  has  enacted  the  full  Australian 
ballot,  similar  to  the  law  of  Massachusetts  ;  but  the 
first  election  under  its  provisions  will  not  take  place 
till  September,  1892." 

THE  UNDEVELOPED  RESOURCES  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

STATES. 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  L.  MERRY,  President  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  dis- 
cusses in  the  Forum  for  November  the  "  Commer- 
cial Futvu-e  of  the  Pacific  States. "  Of  the  resources 
of  this  region  he  says:  "The  timber  lands  are  the 
finest  on  the  globe,  and  will  become  available  when 
our  eastern  sea-coast  and  Europe  are  denuded.  The 
California  redwood  has  for  many  purposes  no  equal 
in  any  timber  known  to  commerce  ;  the  white  cedar 
of  Oregon  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  and  the  sugar 
pine  and  the  Oregon  pine  are  unexcelled  in  general 
usefulness.  Other  kinds  of  timber,  too,  are  abun- 
dant. The  fisheries  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  practical- 
ly inexhaustible,  but  they  are  yet  hardly  known  to 
commerce,  except  in  a  pioneer  way.  The  soil  is 
fertile  where  the  country  is  not  mountainous  ;  and 
the  mountain  ranges  are  rich  in  minerals.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  southern  part  of  California  irriga- 
tion is  a  necessity  ,  but  the  lands  produce  wonder- 
fully when  watei  is  applied.  The  cereal  crops  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  States  will  in  California  find 
competitors  in  horticulture  and  viticulture  fully 
equal  to  them  in  value.  The  value  of  the  wheat 
crop,  for  the  half  decade  from  1885  to  1889  inclusive, 
of  the  seven  States  and  Territories  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  was  $211,344,886;  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  product  for  the  same  period  was  $218,536,621  ; 
and  the  value  of  the  fruit  product  for  1889  was 
$16,000,000." 

AN  INTER  OCEANIC  CANAL  THE   SOLUTION. 

The  great  problem  which  the  Pacific  States  have 
to  solve  is,  naturally,  that  of  transportation.  Already 
these  States  produce  far  in  excess  of  the  home 
demand.  Such  progress  as  has  been  made  thus  far 
may  be  attributed  in  the  largest  degree  to  railroads, 
but  transportation  by  this  means  has  already  prac- 
tically reached  its  limit.  In  the  construction  of  a 
water-way  through  the  American  istlunus  lies,  it  is 
held,  the  solution  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Pacific 
States.  The  canal  will  not  only  develop  the  mari- 
time commerce  of  the  Pacific  States,  but  will  encour- 


age the  growth  of  industry  in  their  interiors.  The 
cities  of  the  western  coast  which  are  now  railway 
terminals  will  become  commercial  centres.  In  the 
movement  of  one  j'ear's  wheat  crop  of  the  Pacific 
coast  alone  Mr.  Merry  estimates  that  from  $5, 000, 000 
to  $7,000,000  could  be  saved  in  freight,  insurance, 
interest,  and  charges  for  sacking  through  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  canal.  With  the  aid  of  the  refrig- 
erator steamers,  the  markets  of  Northern  Europe 
could  be  supplied  with  the  horticultural  products  of 
the  Pacific  coast  in  twenty-five  daj's.  Mr.  Merry 
calls  attention  to  the  important  fact  that  the  route 
from  the  ports  of  China  and  Japan  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  Canal  passes  within  180  miles  of  San  Fraacisco 
and  still  nearer  to  San  Diego. 

Besides  the  construction  of  a  canal  connecting 
the  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic  oceans,  two  other  con- 
ditions of  rapid  and  successful  development  of  the 
Pacific  are  named :  first,  a  rigid  exclusicai  of  Mon- 
golian immigration,  and,  second,  the  encouragement 
of  a  desirable  Caucasian  immigration.  The  rapid 
development  of  wealth,  industry,  and  population 
without  the  canal,  Mr.  Merry  reasserts,  is  an  impossi- 
bility. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  SOUTH'S  DEFEAT. 

BY  far  the  strongest  article  in'the  New  England 
Magazine  for  November  is  the  one  by  Pro- 
fessor Albert  Bushnell  Hart  on  "  Why  the  South  was 
Defeated  in  the  Civil  War. "  He  attributes  the  South's 
defeat  to  no  one  cause,  but  to  several  causes ;  to  the 
differences  in  population,  to  economic  and  social 
differences,  and  to  the  different  moral  quality  of  the 
people  and  institutions  for  which  the  two  sections 
were  fighting. 

INFERIORITY  IN   NUMBERS  AND   WEALTH. 

In  the  first  place,  the  military  population  of  the 
seceding  States  as  compared  with  non-seceding  was 
only  about  as  one  to  four.  Leaving  out  of  consider- 
ation military  management,  the  defeat  of  the  South 
was,  therefore,  physically  possible.  In  point  of 
wealth  the  North  was  also  far  superior  to  the  South. 
The  value  of  the  improved  lands  of  the  seceding 
States  in  1860  is  given  as  $1,850,000,000,  while  that 
of  the  non-seceding  as  $4, 800, 000, 000.  "  Throughout 
the  South,  the  tillage  was  primitive  and  rude,  and 
most  of  it  was  carried  on  by  slave  labor ;  in  the 
North,  machinery  and  improved  processes  made  it 
possible  to  raise  a  larger  crop  in  proportion  to  the 
laborers  employed.  Manufactui*es  of  every  kind  were 
wofully  deficient  in  the  South.  In  a  region  includ- 
ing the  enormous  coal  and  iron  beds  of  Alabama 
and  Georgia,  one  of  the  richest  deposits  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  there  was  but  one  large  blast  furnace 
and  ten  rail  mills.  To  manufacture  its  great  staple, 
cotton,  the  South  had  but  150  factories,  against  more 
than  900  in  the  North,  and  the  value  of  the  manu- 
factured fabric  of  the  South  was  but  $8, 000, 000,  in  the 
total  of  $115,000,000.  Of  the  1,260  woollen  factories 
of  the  countrj',  78  were  in  the  South.  Tlie  manu- 
facture of  clothing,  an  essential  industry  when  war 
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is  going  on,  employed,  in  1860,  less  than  2. 000  per- 
sons in  tlie  Southern  States  and  nearly  100,000  in 
the  North.  Of  boots  and  shoes,  the  South  furnished 
but  three  per  cent,  of  the  product. " 

LIMITED  IN  MILITARY  RESOURCES. 

Then,  too,  the  military  resources  of  the  South  were 
meagre  compared  with  those  available  in  the  North. 
"The  one  large  iron  works  in  the  country,  the  Tred- 
egar, was  run  night  and  day  to  supply  materials. 
Arms,  cannon,  munitions,  could  be  imported  in  lim- 
ited quantities  by  the  blockade -runners ;  clothing 
came  in  the  same  way ;  but  medical  supplies,  hos- 
pital comforts,  even  food,  were  often  lacking.  The 
limited  military  resources  of  the  South  were  made 
less  available  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  inter- 
nal transportation.  The  water-ways,  both  on  the 
rivers  and  to  the  eastward,  were  early  occupied  or 
blockaded  by  the  North.  Union  troops  could  be 
shipped  from  New  York  to  Hampton  Roads,  or  to 
Florida,  or  to  Mobile,  or  to  New  Orleans  ;  after  the 
first  months  of  the  war,  no  Confederate  troops  could 
be  forwarded  by  sea.  The  country  was  therefore 
thrown  upon  its  railroads.  These  roads  were  few  and 
improperly  built,  as  had  been  the  case  also  in  the 
North,  and  they  steadily  deteriorated. 

"The  North,  on  the  other  hand,  was  supplied  with 
all  tliat  a  rich  country  could  furnish,  or  that  money 
could  buy  in  foreign  countries.  No  army  in  the 
history  of  the  world  was  ever  so  w^ell  fed  ;  probably 
no  army  was  ever  so  well  clothed  as  that  of  the 
United  States. " 

THE  SOUTH  SUPERIOR  AS  A  MILITARY  AGENT. 

Professor  Hart  maintains  that  as  a  military  agent 
the  Southern  Confederacy  was  decidedly  superior  to 
the  Union.  Their  leaders,  both  civil  and  military, 
were  able,  and  the  political  and  social  oragnization 
of  the  South  was  well  adapted  to  war.  But  the  su- 
periority of  the  South  in  this  respect  counted  but 
little  against  its  inferiority  in  numbers,  resources, 
imilitary  supplies,  and  means  of  commxinication. 

DESCENDED  FROM  THE   SAME   ORIGIN. 

Professor  Hart's  closing  paragraph  will  be  of  espe- 
cial interest  to  students  of  American  history  .  "  It  is 
the  favorite  theory  of  political  writers  that  there 
"svas,  in  1860,  a  distinct  difference  between  northern 
a^nd  southern  character,  arising  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  dominant  element  in  the  North  was  descended 
form  the  Puritan,  and  in  the  South  from  the  Cava- 
lier. It  is  now  established  that  no  such  difference 
<of  origin  can  be  proven.  The  Virginian  and  the 
^Maryland  planters,  the  New  Jersey  Quakers,  and  the 
'Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  settlers  sprang  from 
'the  same  class  in  England.  The  elements  chiefly 
rrepresented  in  all  the  colonies  at  the  time  of  their 
-foundation  were  the  intelligent  yeomanry  and  small 
landowners.  The  aristocracy  of  which  the  South 
Iboasted  so  much  was  not  descended  from  the  yoimger 
or  older  sons  of  English  men  of  rank  ;  it  was  made 
\ip  of  the  sons  and  grandsons  and  great-  grandsons  of 
those  planters  who  were  the  first,  by  their  shrewdness 


and  energy,  to  acquire  large  landed  estates.  The 
climate  had  brought  about  some  changes,  and  in 
the  South  there  had  been  developed  a  class  of  small 
landholders,  tlie  so-called  poor  whites,  who  had  but 
little  improved  during  the  century  previous  to  the 
civil  war.  The  original  bases  of  the  white  popula- 
tion were,  however,  the  same.  The  great  and  fun- 
damental difference  between  the  sections  was  thai 
in  one  of  them  the  presence  of  a  dependent  race,  and 
still  more  the  existence  of  human  slavery,  had 
affected  the  social  and  the  economic  life  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  the  productive  energies  of  the  North  were 
employed,  while  those  of  the  South  were  dormant. " 


INDIAN  LEGISLATION. 

IN  his  second  paper  in  the  Atlmitic,  under  the 
heading,  "A  People  Without  Law,"  James 
Bradley  Thayer  has  some  vigorous  words  to  say  on 
the  Indian  problem.  At  present  we  have  before  us 
the  anomalous  spectacle  of  a  quarter  million  of  peo- 
ple with  whom  we  do  make  war,  but  with  whom 
we  cannot — under  the  statute  of  March  3,  1871 — 
make  treaties ;  whom  we  expect  to  assimilate  with 
the  whites  and  become  good  citizens,  but  who,  not- 
withstanding every  disadvantage  of  ignorance  and 
temperament,  are  totally  Without  courts  of  law. 

This  solecistic  state  of  affairs,  justifying  Mr. 
Thayer's  title,  "  A  People  without  Law, "  has  not  been 
quietly  acquiesced  in.  Of  several  statutes,  directly 
or  indirectly  aimed  at  it,  the  most  important  is  that 
of  March  3,  1885,  which  provided  that  Indians  com- 
mitting upon  Indians,  even  in  their  own  reserva- 
tions, any  one  of  seven  leading  crimes  should  be 
amenable  to  territorial  or  national  law. 

But  it  is  the  General  Land  in  Severalty  Act,  dating 
from  February,  1887,  that  is  being  watched  with 
most  interest  just  at  present.  The  gist  of  this  is  as 
follows:  "Whenever  the  President  thinks  that  any 
Indian  reservation,  or  any  part  of  one,  is  advanta- 
geous for  agricultural  or  grazing  purposes,  he  may 
cause  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  reservation  to  be 
surveyed  and  allotted  in  severalty,  in  specified 
amounts,  among  all  the  heads  of  families,  single 
persons,  and  orphan  children  of  the  tribe  or  band. 
.  .  .  Patents  [that  is,  deeds]  are  to  be  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  his  approval  of  the  al- 
lotments, setting  forth  that  the  United  States  will 
hold  the  land  in  trust  for  the  allottee  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  then  convey  in  fee  to  him  or  his  heirs, 
free  of  all  encumbrances.  Meantime  the  allottee 
cannot  convey  or  encumber  the  land,  and,  as  it  seems, 
it  is  not  taxable. "  With  the  issue  of  these  patents, 
the  newly  made  landowner  becomes  at  once  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  ;  in  other  words,  the  Presi- 
dent may,  at  his  pleasure,  force  any  reservation 
Indian  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States — as 
Malvolio  would  have  said,  some  are  born  citizens, 
some  achieve  citizenship,  and  tliese  have  citizenship 
thrust  upon  them. 

"  Now  this  statute  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  forward  rapidly  the  absorption  of  the  Indians 
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in  our  body  ix)litic.  It  does  not  compel  him  to  do 
it.  How  fast  he  will  move  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  is 
manifestly  possible  for  him  to  move  a  great  deal 
faster  than  is  wise. " 

As  a  moderate  interpretation  and  adm.inistration 
of  this  act  would  extend  its  working  over  a  couple  of 
generations,  Mr.  Thayer  urges  that  we  cannot  await 
the  result  of  its  action  without  further  and  parallel 
efforts.  Nor  would  it  be  within  the  limits  of  pru- 
dence to  admit  to  the  ballot,  by  one  fell  sweep,  the 
whole  Indian  nation.  Something  else  must  be  done  ; 
what  shall  it  be?  Mr.  Thayer  answers  unhesitatingly 
that  the  nearest  approach  to  a  complete  panacea  for 
Indian  troubles  will  be  found  in  an  act  which  gives 
them  courts  of  law,  and  he  quotes  a  half  dozen 
weighty  authorities,  from  the  Nez  Perces  Chief 
Joseph  to  Bishop  Hare,  vigorously  advocating  a  sys- 
tem of  law  for  the  poor  Indian. 

"  The  time  has  come  when  all  causes  of  obstruction 
and  delay  must  give  way ;  when  (1)  we  must  find 
or  place  some  men  at  Washington  who  are  profoimdly 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  government  of  law 
for  the  Indians ;  when  (2)  we  must  cause  it  to  be 
understood  that  this  matter  is  no  longer  to  be  shoved 
aside  by  any  question  whatever ;  and  when  (3) ,  in 
dealing  with  the  Indian  question,  this  matter  of  es- 
tablishing law  among  the  Indians  must  take  prece- 
dence for  the  time  being  of  all  other  aspects  of  the 
subject, " 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  SIX-DAYS  WEEK. 

A  Record  of  Progress. 

THE  following  summary  of  the  advance  which 
has  taken  place  on  the  Continent  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Sunday  rest  will  be  found  useful.  The  ex- 
tract is  taken  from  the  Sunday  at  Home  for  Novem- 
ber, whose  authority  is  the  Lord's  Day  Observance 
Society  of  England. 

Austria. — A  labor  law  protects  women  and 
minors  from  Sunday  work,  and  makes  the  fiat  of  a 
minister  of  the  government  necessary  for  any  manu- 
facturing operations  on  the  day  of  rest.  Postal  de- 
liveries are  now  limited  to  one.  Sunday  evening  and 
Monday  morning  newspapers  are  prohibited,  because 
of  the  Sunday  w^ork  necessary  for  their  production. 
Many  shops  are  now  closed. 

Belgium. — A  labor  law  has  been  passed  to  dimin- 
ish Sunday  work  in  factories.  Work  on  the  state 
railways  has  been  very  greatly  reduced.  The  influ- 
ence of  tlie  Protestant  congregations  has  secured 
Sunday  rest  largely  in  iron,  coal,  and  glass  in- 
dustries. 

Denmark. — A  Sunday-rest  law  has  been  passed. 
Shops  are  closed  at  9  a.m.  for  the  day.  Factories 
and  workshops  may  not  work  between  9  a.m.  aud 
midnight.  All  employees  have  at  least  alternate 
Sundays  off.  Postal  work  is  limited  to  one  delivery. 
Tram-car  work  is  considerably  lessened. 

France. — The  work  of  the  French  League  for 
Sunday  Rest,  which  was  founded  at  the  Interna- 
tional Paris  Congress  of  1889,  has  spread  with  great 


rapidity  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  closing' 
of  shops  becomes  more  and  more  common.  Railway, 
goods,  and  parce  lofHces  have  been  closed  at  10  a.m. 
or  at  noon,  instead  of  at  later  hours.  In  the  annual 
meeting  of  six  railway  companies  further  instal- 
ments of  rest  have  been  demanded,  and  in  some 
cases  secured.  A  labor  law  was  passed,  securing, 
one  day's  rest  in  seven,  but  the  Lord's  Day  is  not 
necessarily  the  day  of  rest. 

Germany. — A  labor  law  protecting  the  Lord's  Day 
has  been  passed.  The  second  delivery  of  letters  has- 
been  suppressed  throughout  tlie  whole  empire. 
Goods  traffic  is  limited.  Shops  are  now  closed 
largely  in  Berlin  and  other  cities  and  towns,  and 
none  may  remain  open  more  than  five  hours.  Work 
is  prohibited  in  mines,  quarries,  salt-pits,  collieries, 
foundries,  timber-yards,  tile-yards,  and  factories  of 
all  kinds.  Sunday  race  meetings  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  emperor,  and  are  dying  out. 

Holland.  — One  of  the  most  influential  newspapers 
has  closed  its  offices  on  Sunday,  in  agreement  with 
the  general  movement  for  Sunday  rest.  Goods 
trains  do  not  run,  and  parcels  and  goods  are  deliv- 
ered only  early  in  the  morning.  A  law  has  been 
passed  securing  rest  for  women  and  minors  in  fac- 
tories and  workshops. 

Hungary. — A  law  has  been  passed  generally  the 
same  as  for  Austria,  both  laws  making  the  rest 
longer,  i.  e. ,  from  6  P.  M.  on  Saturday  till  midnight 
on  Simday. 

Norway. — The  hitherto  unbroken  toil  on  tram- 
ways has  been  reduced,  and  the  larger  proportion  of 
men  rest.  Labor  in  factories  and  workshops  i& 
greatly  diminished,  and  women  and  children  ar& 
protected. 

Russia.  — Here  no  marked  progress  has  been  made, 
but  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  petitions  liave  beerk 
addi-essed  to  the  Holy  Synod,  asking  for  the  closing 
of  all  shops  and  factories  on  Sunday. 

Sweden.  — Movements  here  are  of  the  same  kind 
as  in  Norway  and  Denmark.  Coimt  A.  Moltke, 
from  Copenhagen,  makes  the  same  hopeful  reports 
for  the  three  countries. 

Switzerland. — By  a  law  which  came  into  force 
on  December  1,  1890:  "Every  servant  of  railway, 
steamer,  tramway,  and  other  locomotive  companies, 
and  the  employees  of  the  post-office,  will  have  fifty- 
two  days  of  rest  in  the  year,  of  which  seventeen 
must  be  Sundays.  The  day's  work  cannot  be  length- 
ened merely  by  the  will  of  the  employer,  and  in  no* 
case  may  exceed  twelve  hours,  and  at  least  one 
hour's  rest  must  divide  the  work.  No  wage  is  to  be 
deducted  for  the  rest  day.  Any  breach  of  the  la^v 
is  to  be  visited  with  a  penalty  of  from  r)00  fr.  to> 
1, 000  f  r. "  This  law  is  supplementary  to  others  which 
seciue  to  the  workmen  in  factories,  mills,  and  work- 
shops their  complete  liberty  on  the  Lord's  Day.  ex- 
cei)t  in  certain  cases,  for  which  the  authorization  of 
the  Federal  Council  is  needed,  and  even  tlien  one, 
Sunday  in  two  must  be  free. 

\  railway  is  in  course  of  construction  which  con- 
nects Yverdon  and  St.  Croix,  in  the  Canton  Vaud, 
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which  by  its  constitution  is  to  be  free  from  all  Sun- 
day traffic  for  at  least  twenty-five  years.  To  obtain 
this  privilege  the  promoters  have  cheerfully  sacri 
ficed  all  the  money  subventions  to  which  they  had 
a  claim  from  the  various  parishes,  the  Canton,  and 
the  State. 

THE  NAVAL  APPRENTICE  SYSTEM. 

IN  a  forcible  article  in  the  November  Scribner's, 
Lieutenant  A.  B.  Wyckoff  presents  the  most 
pressing  need  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The  gov- 
ernment has  awakened  to  a  realization  of  the  needs 
of  an  adequate  navy,  and,  as  a  result,  during  the 
past  six  years  gratifying  progress  has  been  made  in 
naval  improvements.  We  are  in  a  fair  way  to  pos- 
sess ships  as  well  built  and  as  well  armed  as  those 
of  any  country.  But  these  cannot  profit  us  unless 
they  are  well  manned.  We  have  made  excellent 
provision  for  securing  competent  officers,  but  unless 
their  subordinates  are  intelligent  and  trained  man- 
of-war's  men  our  navy  will  always  be  weak.  At 
present,  the  condition  in  this  respect  is  anything 
but  satisfactoiy.  We  have  allowed  nothing  for  the 
revolutionary  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
naval  ships  and  armament  in  the  past  thirty  years, 
changes  so  great  that  an  English  admiral  has  truly 
said  that  "a  seaman  of  to-day  must  know  as  much 
as  the  lieutenant  of  forty  years  ago. " 

THE  TRAINING-STATION. 

Lieutenant  Wyckoff  considers  that  the  naval  train- 
ing-school properly  equipped  and  administered  will 
furnish  the  solution  of  the  problem.  At  present  we 
have  such  a  station  at  Coasters'  Harbor  Island, 
near  Newport.  Here  are  enlisted  boys  from  14  to  18 
years  of  age.  An  applicant  for  admission  must  sat- 
isfy the  examining  committee  that  he  is  of  robust 
frame,  intelligent,  of  perfectly  sound  and  healthy 
constitution,  and  that  he  is  able  to  read  and  write ; 
he  must  likewise  present  a  certificate  of  good  char- 
acter, and  must  sign  an  agreement  to  remain  in  ser- 
vice until  he  is  21  years  of  age.  He  is  then  put 
systematically  to  work,  his  education  consisting  of 
three  branches,  seamanship,  gunnery,  and  element- 
ary English.  His  time  is  spent  partly  in  barracks  and 
partly  on  board  the  training-ship.  He  is  afterward 
transferred  to  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  training-fleet, 
in  which  he  makes  a  twelve-months'  cruise.  After 
his  discharge,  if  he  elects  to  re  enter  the  service  he  is 
eligible  for  the  position  of  a  petty  officer. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  service  is  sup- 
plied mainly  from  the  tenement-house  districts  the 
plan  has  worked  well.  The  boys  are  generally  well 
behaved,  diligent,  and  capable  of  instruction. 

INADEQUACY  OF  THE   PRESENT  SYSTEM. 

But  the  present  plan  has  not  entirely  met  the 
requirements  of  the  case ;  this  for  several  reasons, 
chief  of  which  is  the  fact  that  these  boys  con- 
stitute only  a  small  proportion  of  the  seamen. 
The  recruits  all  come  from  two  or  three  of  the 
great  sea-coast  cities,  and  even  here  no  special 
effort  is  made  to  obtain  them,  but  they  must  depend 


largely  vipon  chance  hearsay  to  learn  that  such  an 
opportunity  is  open  to  them.  Then,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion re-enlist  when  their  apprenticeship  is  over, 
and  this  is  to  a  very  great  extent  due  to  the  bad 
provision  made  for  seamen  on  the  vessels,  to  uncer- 
tainty of  promotion,  and  to  the  lack  of  dignity 
attaching  to  the  position  of  petty  officers. 

PLANS   FOR   BETTERING   THE    SYSTEM. 

Three  questions  arise  :  First,  how  shall  a  sufficient 
number  of  apprentices  be  obtained?  Congress 
should  authorize  the  enlistment  annually  of  fifteen 
hundred  apprentices,  and  make  sufficient  appropria- 
tion for  training  them  by  all  the  most  improved 
means  of  instruction  and  machinery.  Then  reciiiit- 
ing  officers  should  be  sent  out,  not  merely  to  a  few 
cities,  but  all  over  the  country,  into  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  doubtless  better  raw  material  could  be 
had  than  is  now  obtainable.  This  recruiting  com- 
mittee should  extensively  advertise  itself,  so  that 
boys  everywhere  would  hear  of  it. 

Second,  how  should  apprentices  be  ti'ained?  Enlist 
them  for  eight  years.  Give  them  six  months'  prelim- 
inary instruction  and  one  year  on  the  training-ships. 
Furnish  school  and  ship  with  modern  war  material 
and  plenty  of  instructors,  in  which  latter  requisite 
the  present  system  is  lacking.  Next  send  the  appren- 
tice to  a  cruiser  for  three  years,  and  finally  to  a  bat- 
tle-ship for  an  equal  length  of  time.  Third,  how 
shall  apprentices  be  kept  in  service?  Pay  is  gootl 
and  rations  are  abundant,  but  the  cooking  is  abom- 
inable,  furthermore,  the  seamen's  quarters  a -ship- 
board are  wretched,  and  even  the  new  ships  are 
making  no  improvement  in  this  point.  Change  all 
this  and  make  the  sailor's  position  a  comfortable 
one.  Then  increase  the  pay  of  the  petty  officers  and 
make  promotion  an  object  for  emulation.  Give  the 
petty  officers  authority,  and  forbid  that  they  be 
reduced  to  ranks  except  by  court-martial  sentence. 
Give  them  separate  messes  and  quarters  and  make 
them  drill-masters. 


AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  FREE  SILVER. 

SENATOR  VOORHEES'  " Plea  for  Free  Silver " 
in  the  North  American  Eevieic  for  November 
would  have  been  timely  in  1873,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  considered  so  now.  His  argument  is  against  the 
demonetization  of  silver.  The  present  issue  is  be- 
tween the  limited  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver. 

Mr.  Voorhees  gives  figures  to  show  that  the  g<.;kl 
in  the  country  has  trebled  in  amount  since  silver 
was  restored  to  coinage  in  1878,  and  argues  from 
this  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  would  drive  gold  out  of  the  countiy.  This  con  - 
elusion  would  seem  to  be  unwarranted.  Only  when 
the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  in  the  coimtry 
is  greater  than  the  demands  of  business  will  tlie 
cheaper  metal  drive  out  the  dearer.  That  the  restora- 
tion of  silver  to  coinage  did  not  drive  out  gold  may 
have  been  and  probably  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
supply  of  gold  plus  the  limited  supply  of  silver  was 
not  equal  to  the  home  demand. 
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"DARWINISM  IN  THE  NURSERY." 

AN  ingenious  doctor,  Eobinson  by  name,  con- 
tributes to  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  result 
of  a  series  of  experiments  which  he  lias  conducted 
upon  children  of  a  month  old  or  younger.  Starting 
from  the  Darwinian  theory  of  our  simian  origin,  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  babies  newly  born 
would  probably  show  some  trace  of  the  extraordinary 
power  jjossessed  by  little  apes  in  clinging  to  their 
mothers.  His  mind  was  moved  in  this  direction 
by  coming  upon  Bret  Harte's  phrase  in  the  "Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp, "  in  which  the  newly  bom  babe 
"  Luck"  is  said  to  have  "  wrastled"  with  Mr.  Kentuck's 
finger  A  discussion  arose  as  to  whether  a  newly 
born  babe  could  wrastle  with  a  human  finger,  and 
Dr  Robinson  determined  to  put  the  matter  to  a  prac- 
tical test.  He  therefore  subjected  his  sixty  infants 
to  the  test  of  seeing  how  long  they  could  liang  to  a 
w^alking-stick,  and  the  result  was  very  extraordinary. 
To  hang  by  the  hand  to  a  bar  is  an  exercise  which 
a  person  unaccustomed  to  gymnastics  will  find  too 
severe  a  test  of  their  strength,  but  these  little  ones, 
some  of  tliem  newly  born,  hung  by  their  liands  for 
a  couple  of  minutes.  As  soon  as  they  got  older  the 
power  seemed  to  pass  away.  Dr  Robinson  summa- 
rizes liis  conclusions  as  follows  • 

"In  eveiy  instance,  with  only  two  exceptions,  the 
cliild  was  able  to  hang  on  to  the  finger  or  small  stick 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  by  its  hands, 
like  an  acrobat  from  a  horizontal  bar,  and  snstam 
the  ivholv  iceight  of  its  body  for  at  least  ten  seconds. 
In  twelve  cases,  in  infants  under  an  hour  old,  half 
a  minute  passed  before  the  grasp  relaxed,  and  in 
three  or  four,  nearly  a  minute.  When  about  four 
days  old  I  found  that  the  strength  had  increased, 
and  that  nearly  all,  when  tried  at  this  age,  could 
sustain  their  weight  for  half  a  minute.  At  about  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  birth  the  faculty  ap- 
peared to  liave  attained  its  maximum,  for  several  at 
tliis  period  succeeded  in  hanging  for  over  a  minute 
and  a  half,  two  for  just  over  two  minutes,  and  one 
infant  of  tliree  weeks  old  for  two  minutes  thirty-five 
.SVCOH//.S' .'  As,  however,  in  a  well-nourished  child 
tliere  is  usually  a  rapid  accumulation  of  fat  after  the 
first  fortnight,  the  apparently  diminished  strength 
subsequently  may  result  partly  from  the  increased 
disproportion  of  the  weight  of  the  body  and  the  mus- 
cular strength  of  the  arms,  and  partly  from  neglect 
to  cultivate  tins  curious  endowment.  In  one  in- 
stance, in  which  tlie  performer  liad  less  than  one 
hour's  experience  of  life,  he  hung  by  both  hands  to 
my  forefinger  for  ten  seconds,  and  tlien  deliberately 
let  go  with  his  riglit  liand  (as  if  to  seek  a  better 
liold)  and  maintained  his  ]X)sition  for  five  seconds 
more  by  the  left  luind  only.  A  curious  point  is 
tliat  in  many  cases  no  sign  of  distress  is  evinced, 
and  no  cry  uttered,  until  the  grasj)  begins  to  give 
way  In  order  to  satisfy  some  sc<'i)tical  friends,  I 
had  a.  seriasof  photograi)hs  taken  of  infants  clinging 
to  a  finger  or  to  a  walking-stick,  and  these  siiow  the 
l)osition  adopted  excellently.     Invariably  the  thighs 


are  bent  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  body,  and  in 
no  case  did  the  lower  limbs  hang  down  and  take  the 
attitude  of  the  erect  position.  This  attitude,  and 
the  disproportionately  large  development  of  the  arms 
conifjared  with  the  legs,  give  the  photographs  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  well-known  picture  of  the 
celebrated  chimpanzee  'Sally,'  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  Of  this  flexed  position  of  the  thighs,  so 
characteristic  of  young  babies,  and  of  the  small 
size  of  the  lower  extr-^mities  as  compared  with  the 
upper,  I  must  speak  further  later  on ;  for  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  explanation  hitherto  given  by  phy- 
siologists of  these  peculiarities  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory'. " 

Dr.  Robinson  has»  a  number  of  photographs  of 
children  clinging  ape-wise  to  his  walking-stick,  but 
Mr.  Knowles  has  not  yet  developed  sufficient  enter- 
prise to  enable  him  to  publish  them  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  IRELAND. 

By  Three  Irishmen. 

IT  is  odd  to  have  to  go  to  the  Scottish  Reviexv  for 
a  scheme  of  reformed  local  government  for  Ire- 
land, but  those  who  look  up  Mr.  William  O'Connor 
Morris'  article  will  find  much  in  it  that  is  useful. 
Mr.  Morris  hates  Home  Rule  and  detests  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's councils  as  much  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  statu- 
tory parliament.  He  declares  Lord  Hartington  is 
the  right  man  in  the  matter.  He  believes  it  to  be 
possible  to  create  local  government  in  Ireland  with- 
out in  any  way  impairing  the  central  authority. 
His  scheme,  in  brief,  is  somewhat  Irish,  for  he  begins 
by  telling  us  that  the  grand  juries  beyond  all  ques- 
tion perform  all  their  duties  well,  being  intelligent 
and  efficient  bodies.  This  is  preparatory  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  following  scheme  of  reform  : 

"Taking  the  counties  as  a  first  unit,  I  would 
deprive  the  grand  jury  in  every  Irish  county  of  its 
present  administrative  and  fiscal  powers,  confining 
it  to  the  jurisdiction  which  it  has  in  England,  and 
cutting  off  what  is  an  excrescence  only  ;  and  I  would 
transfer  its  powers,  with  a  single  exception — that  of 
l^resenting  for  malicious  injuries — to  a  popular  elec- 
tive assembly,  giving  this,  too,  large  additional 
powers,  to  be  brieflj'  set  forth  hereafter.  This  body, 
as  in  the  cases  of  England  and  Scotland,  ought  to 
be  designated  as  the  county  council,  and  the  first 
question  is  as  to  its  constitution.  Its  members  should 
be  chosen  for  tlie  districts  they  would  represent  by 
all  the  rate-payers,  -without  exception ;  but  as  the 
majority  of  them  would  be  mere  peasants — in  nine- 
tenths  of  the  counties  at  least — and  it  is  imperative 
in  Ireland  to  protect  property,  and  especially  the 
riglits  of  the  landed  gentry,  I  would  avail  myself 
here  of  the  cumulative  vote,  ficcording  to  a  propor- 
tion fixed  by  law  ;  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  it  may  be 
observed,  approves  of  this  jirecaution,  even  in  Eng- 
lish local  government.  The  members  to  be  elected 
on  the  county  coimcil  shoidd  have  the  qualifications 
prescribed  in  England ;  that  is,  voters  should  have 
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a  free  scope  to  dhoooe  ;  Ibut,  in  tlie  existing  state  of 
Ireland,  I  would  certainly  place  on  every  county 
council  a  specified  number  of  men  of  substance — 
say  from  £400  a  year  upward — to  be  elected  sepa- 
rately, but  by  an  unrestricted  vote,  in  order  specially 
to  represent  property,  and  to  form  a  conservative 
-element  in  the  county  council. 

"  Except  only  the  deciding  on  malicious  injuries, 
and  on  the  compensation  to  be  bestowed  for  them, 
which,  being  evidently  a  judicial  function,  ought 
to  belong  to  the  county  court  judge,  I  would  give 
it,  I  have  said,  the  whole  series  of  administrative 
and  fiscal  powers  at  present  possessed  by  the  grand 
jury ;  and,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  central 
government,  it  should  therefore  have  in  every  county 
"the  management  and  care  of  public  buildings,  of 
bridges,  roads,  and  similar  works,  with  full  power 
•to  impose  local  rates,  and  to  borrow,  when  required, 
for  these  purposes.  It  should  have  &  right  to  receive 
•evidence  on  private  and  local  bills  of  all  kinds,  and 
-thus  get  rid  of  a  real  grievance  and  of  a  source  of 
vexatious  expense ;  and  its  reports  in  this  matter, 
if  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, ought  to  have  the  efiicacy  of  a  private  act  of 
Parliament,  of  course,  when  put  in  the  form  of  a 
law.  The  county  council  besides  ought  to  have  a 
Tight,  if  this  were  the  wish  of  the  rate-payers  on  the 
•spot,  to  set  up  local  boards  for  arterial  drainage, 
and  local  boards  to  promote  sea-fisheries,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  as  the 
agency  of  the  central  government,  a  distinct  im- 
provement on  "the  existing  system ;  and  it  ought  to 
be  able,  under  certain  conditions,  to  establish  the 
system  of  education  of  a  primary  kind  in  local  areas, 
which  the  majority  of  the  rate-payers,  reckoned  by 
their  different  cominunions,  deemed  most  accept- 
able." 

He  would  extend  the  municipal  franchise  in  Ire- 
land to  all  rate-payers.  He  would  abolish  the  ex 
officio  members  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  but  would 
seat  on  the  iboard  a  certain  number  of  wealthy  rate- 
payers >  elected  by  a  special  vote,  and 'he  would  com- 
pel every  possessor  of  land,  however  small  it  may  be, 
to  pay  the  poor-rate.  The  local  govei-nment  board 
■would  have  ;a  right  to  control  the  councils  and  mu- 
nicipalities as  it  now  has  the  control  of  the  boards  of 
guardians.  He  would  open  all  the  local  boards  of 
Dublin  to  members  chosen  by  the  county  councils, 
in  order  to  infuse  an  element  racy  of  the  soil  into 
the  agency -of  the  state.  The  constabulary  would, 
of  course,  iremain  in  the  hands  a£  the  Castle. 

nvir.  T.  W.  Russell's  Idea. 

Mr.T.W.  Russell,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
mew,  lexplains  his  views  on  the  Irish  local  govern- 
ment question.  Mr.  Russell  does  not  pretend  to  like 
the  idea  of  a  local  government  bill,  but  he  is  frank 
enough  to  recognize  that  ministers  cannot  help  them- 
selves. When  Parliament  invested  the  swarming 
thousands  of  Irish  illiterates  with  votes,  they  gave 
a  good  deal  away  with  those  votes ;  among  other 
things,  they  gave  away  the  possibility  of  carrying 


on  the  county  government  of  Ireland  any  longer 
on  its  present  basis.  Therefore,  as  there  has  to  be 
a  local  government  bill,  Mr.  Russell  tells  us  the 
kind  of  bill  he  thinks  would  minimize  the  dangers 
inseparable  from  any  transfer  of  authority  from  the 
landlords  to  the  people. 

My  idea  of  an  Irish  local  government  bill,  he 
says,  amounts  simply  to  this  : 

(a)  County  councils  elected  on  a  rate -paying  fran- 
chise, which  shall  not  wholly  place  the  management 
of  county  affairs  in  the  hands  of  those  who  contrib- 
ute little  or  nothing  to  the  rates. 

(6)  The  handing  over  to  these  elective  bodies  the 
entire  of  the  fiscal  duties  now  devolving  upon  grand 
juries. 

(c)  The  substitution  of  district  councils  for  the 
presentment  sessions,  and  the  handing  over  to  these 
bodies  of  all  such  work  as  the  administration  of  the 
Sanitary  Acts,  the  Cattle  Diseases  Acts,  and  matters 
that  concern  a  smaller  area  than  the  county  at  large. 

He  suggests  that  one-third  of  the  new  councils 
should  consist  of  the  highest  cess  payers  in  their 
respective  districts.  He  would  also  give  a  local 
government  body  the  same  authority  over  the  county 
councils  that  it  has  at  jiresent  over  the  board  of 
guardians. 

No  Need  for  a  Local  Government  Bill. 

Sir  Stephen  E.  de  Vere,  who  writes  In  the  Contem- 
porary, refuses  absolutely  to  admit  the  need  for  any 
local  government  bill,  and  takes  up  his  parable 
against  it  in  the  following  uncompromising  terms  : 

"I  decline  to  admit  as  a  hypothesis  that  the  Irish 
local  government  bill  must  be  brought  in,  or  that 
it  must  necessarily  pass  if  brought  in,  and  I  think 
it  unwise  to  give  the  measure  the  half-sanction  of 
trying  to  improve  it.  I  have  read  letters  and  speeches 
of  able  and  well-intentioned  men  suggesting  various 
means  of  rendering  the  measure  less  immediately 
dangerous,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  prac- 
tically possible,  or  that  if  carried  they  would  be 
efficient.  I  propose  to  show,  fii-st,  that  the  'safe- 
guards' suggested,  being  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  principle  of  assimilation  to  English  legislation 
promised  by  the  Government,  would,  if  insisted  on, 
be  almost  certainly  fatal  to  the  bill,  and  will  be 
abandoned  by  Ministers,  as  Disi-aeli  surrendered  the 
'  fancy  franchises, '  which  were  to  have  safeguarded 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1857 ;  secondly,  that  if  passed 
they  would  be  a  source  of  danger,  not  safety  ;  thirdly, 
that  they  could  not  be  permanently  sustained — a  Rad- 
ical government  would  throw  them  overboard  with 
scorn,  and  Conservative  governments,  following  pre- 
cedents, would  surrender  them,  bit  by  bit,  inch  by 
inch,  to  new  waves  of  agitation,  and  the  fancied 
exigencies  of  party  combinations ;  fourthly,  that 
elective  councils,  even  though  it  were  possible  to 
confine  their  functions  to  those  now  exercised  by 
grand  juries,  would  be  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of 
Ireland  ;  fifthly,  that  the  bill,  whether  safeguarded 
or  not,  would  complete  the  social  dislocation  already 
unliappily  existing,  and  finally  accomplish  the  sepa-- 
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ration  of  classes  ;  sixthly,  that  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  educated  classes  is  a  short- sighted  and  unstates- 
nianlike  policy,  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  society, 
and  frauglit  with  ruin  to  the  moral  as  well  as  to 
the  material  interests  of  the  state  ;  lastly,  that  the 
measure  in  its  ultimate  and  perhaps  not  far  distant 
development  must  lead  to  separate  legislatures  for 
England  and  Ireland." 


FRESH  LIGHT  ON  CROMWELL'S  CHARACTER. 
By  Frederic  Harrison. 

IN  the  English  Historical  Remeiv  for  October  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  reviews  the  latest  publica- 
tion of  the  Camden  Society.  They  are  the  notes 
and  papers  of  Sir  W.  Clarke,  who  was  assistant 
secretary  to  the  New  Model  in  1646,  and  secretaiy 
to  the  Army  Council  in  1647-49,  and  secretary  to 
the  Army  in  Scotland,  1651,  and  to  Monk  until  the 
Restoration,  when  he  became  Secretary  of  War.  He 
was,  it  would  seem,  a  useful  and  industrious  official, 
of  no  special  gifts  and  of  no  fine  principles,  a 
draughtsman  and  reporter,  and  not  a  very  good  re- 
porter, but  one  who,  in  his  own  way,  has  left  us  in- 
valuable notes.  These  are  now  published  by  the 
Camden  Society.  Mr.  Harrison  says  .  "  The  recovery 
of  important  speeches  by  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 
others  in  his  closest  confidence,  in  debate  with  men 
like  Goffe,  Rainborow,  and  Sexby,  during  those- 
fervid  days  when  the  Commonwealth  was  still  in 
embryo,  is  a  historical  event  of  no  small  value, 
which,  in  its  way,  may  be  compared  with  the  re 
covery  of  Burton's  'Diary.'  " 

The  supreme  question  which  arises  after  every 
such  discovery  is.  What  light  does  the  new  evidence 
shed  on  the  character  of  England's  greatest  hero? 
At  this,  Mr.  Harrison  has  to  make  a  most  satisfactory 
report.     He  says : 

"The  great  interest  of  these  new  'Clarke  Papers' 
centi-es  in  tlie  debate  of  the  army  during  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  then  Presbyterian  parliament. 
And,  of  course,  the  really  important  point  is  the 
light  they  throw  on  the  character  and  aims  of  Crom- 
well, and  the  part  taken  by  him  and  by  Ireton.  To 
come  to  the  pith  of  it  at  once,  the  outcome  of  these 
new  documents  is  to  supi)ort  the  view  of  those  who 
have  regarded  Cromwell,  even  so  early  as  1647,  as  an 
essentially  conservative  and  moderating  force,  as 
deei)iy  imjn-essed  with  the  need  for  maintaining 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  as  full  of  dread 
of  a  mere  military  rule.  He  always  appears 
as  the  mediator,  urging  moderate  counsels,  ad- 
journment of  troubled  (piestions  and  national 
and  permanent  interests,  rather  than  either  mere 
army  or  mere  parliamentary  objects.  He  is  so 
willing  to  admit  the  force  of  liis  opponents'  ar- 
guments, so  ready  to  compromise  and  to  conciliate, 
to  try  first  one,  then  another  expedient,  so  entirely 
without  parti  pris,  so  evenly  balanced  in  judg- 
ment, and  so  willing  to  shift  his  ground,  that  to  a 


casual  observer  the  great  dictator  does  not  seem  to- 
know  his  own  mind,  and  to  be  waiting  to  see  what 
will  turn  up.    The  fact  is  that  Cromwell  was  already, 
in  1647,  what  he  was  officially  ten  years  later,  the 
Protecter  of  the  Commonwealth. 

" His  ' beating  about  the  bush'    and  'seeing  both, 
sides  of  the  question'  was  essentially  a  part  of  his 
whole   political    character,  which  was,  at    bottom, 
conservative,  tentative,  intensely  cautious,  and  cir- 
cumspect.    In  the  heat  of  council,  as  in  the  fury  of 
battle,  Oliver  was  always  looking  round,  watchful 
of  the  flanks,  the  rear,  possible  surprises.     He  was 
always  taking  in  the  general  situation  all  round, 
and  is  ever  ready  to   accept    the    easiest  and  most 
moderate  solution  compatible  with  the  interests  of 
all.     He  is  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  opportunism, 
(that  is  to  say,  of  practical  sense)  recorded  in  polit- 
ical  history.     He   deals    with    Joyce,    Sexby,    and. 
Goffe  as  if  he  deeply  sympathized  with  them  in  heart, 
but  felt  with  his  brain  that  they  would  spoil  all  it 
they  were  not  kept  tight  in  hand.     How  noble  a. 
spirit  rings  in  his  speech,  pages  184-9,  at  the  council 
of  war  at  Reading,  July  16,  a  fortnight  before  the 
march  on  London  !     The  lieutenant-general  evidently 
feels  that  this  extreme  step  will  have  to  be  taken  ;.. 
but  he  fights  against  it  with  a  last  hope  of  a  more- 
peaceful  settlement.     He  reminds  the  soldiers  that 
their  aim  is  '  a  generall  settlement  of  the  peace  of 
the  Kingdome  and  of  the  rights  of  the  subject  that 
Justice  and  Righteousnesse  may  peaceably  flow  out 
uppon  us.     That's  the  maine  of  our  businesse. '     And 
then  he  urges  the  real  importance  of  obtaining  a 
treaty  from  Parliament,  and  its  ulterior  usefulness. 
'Whatsoever  wee  gett  by  a  Treaty,'  he  says,  .   .  . 
itt  will  be  firm  and  durable ;  itt  will  be  conveyed 
over  to  posterity.   .   .    .   Whatsoever  is  granted  in. 
that  way,  itt  will  have  firmenesse  in  itt.     Wee  shalL 
avoid  that  great  objection  that  will  lie  against  us. 
that  wee  have  gott  thinges  of  the  Parliament  by 
force  ;  and  wee  knowe  what  it  is  to  have  that  staine 
lie    upon    us.      Thinges,    though   never  soe    good,, 
obtain' d  in  that  way  itt  will  exceedingly  weaken  the- 
thinges,  both  to  ourselves  and  to  all  posteritie. '     A. 
fortnight  later   the   conservative   and    law-abiding 
soldier  was  leading  his  troopers  thi'ough  London  to- 
overawe  the  city  and  Parliament,  and  six  years  later 
he  closed  the  House  with  a  company  of  musketeers, 
and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.     Conventional  stupid- 
ity calls  this  change  of  front  'the  intense  duplicity 
of  an  ambitious  adventurer, '  etc.     No  :  it  is  simply 
the  necessity  of  a  great  practical  statesman  strug- 
gling in  the  whirlpool  of  civil  war. 

"  The  study  of  these  most  important  and  suggestive' 
debates  of  tlie  army,  Parliament  strongly  confirms 
the  view  that  the  31,480  men  of  the  new  model  under 
the  command  of  Fairfax  in  1646-47  were  as  a  body 
greatly  superior  to  the  Parliament  of  Westminst^'r, 
morally,  intellectually,  and  materially ;  controlled 
the  real  will  as  well  as  the  force  of  the  authors  of 
the  war,  and  were  in  reality  the  'representative'  of 
the  peoi)le  of  this  country.  Their  debates  are  con- 
ducted with  a  gravity,  a  force  of   argument,  a  reg- 
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ularity,  and  an  earnestness  worthy  of  the  best  days 
of  any  Parliament,  and  utterly  remote  from  dem- 
ocratic extravagances  as  from  the  violence  of  the 
cami5.  In  everything  but  in  name  and  in  law  the 
army  council  was  the  true  Parliament ;  and  their 
grave  and  pregnant  debates  contrast  well  with  the 
pedantry,  fanaticism,  and  trifling  of  the  Presby- 
terian orators  at  Westminster. 

"What  is  most  interesting  in  the  debates  is  to 
note  the  extent  and  depth  to  which  new  social  and 
political  theories  were  already  developed.  And  it 
will  be,  no  doubt,  news  to  the  general  reader  to 
find  our  soldiers  of  1647  working  out  political  con- 
stitutions on  the  basis  of  an  original '  social  contract, ' 
which  he  probably  imagines  was  invented  by  Rous- 
seau in  1762.  The  English  Commonwealth  of  1649 
was  truly  the  result  of  a  profound  social  revolution, 
and  this  volume  serves  anew  to  remind  us  what 
genuine  public  spirit  and  what  practical  genius  went 
to  the  making  of  it. " 


CROMWELL  AND  HOLLAND. 

A  Dutch  View. 

PROFESSOR  BRILL,  in  De  Gids  for  October,  re- 
views a  book  written  in  German  by  a  Japan- 
ese scholar — Dr.  Gempachi-Mitsukuri,  of  Tiibingen 
— which  is  interesting  both  for  its  origin  and  its 
subject.  The  title  is  "Englisch-Niederlandische 
Unionbestrebungen  im  Zeitalter  Crom wells, "  and 
the  book  deals  with  Cromwell's  plans  for  uniting 
the  English  and  Dutch  republics  in  order  to  offer  a 
more  effectual  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
powers  of  the  Continent.  In  a  further  sense,  more- 
over, the  two  states  had  a  common  enemy ;  for 
while  England  was  fighting  the  Stuarts,  Holland 
found  a  serious  danger  to  her  liberties  in  their  allies 
and  connections,  the  House  of  Orange.  The  right 
of  fishing  in  British  waters  and  the  freedom  of  the 
open  sea  had  been  denied  to  the  Dutch  by  the 
Stuart  kings,  and  frequent  difficulties  had  arisen 
from  the  rivalry  of  the  two  nations  in  the  East 
Indies. 

After  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  the  English  Re- 
publican party  were  inclined  to  grant  all  that  had 
previously  been  refused,  on  condition  of  a  union 
between  the  two  commonwealths.  The  Dutch, 
however,  were  not  inclined  to  risk  their  newly-won 
independence  in  another  religious  war.  Perhaps, 
too,  they  saw — as  Prof.  Brill  seems  to  think — the 
possibility  of  a  world-wide  Protestant  State  Church 
not  less  jjersecuting  and  tyrannical  than  the  Roman 
power  they  had  lately  escaped  from,  and  did  not 
like  the  idea.  However  that  may  be,  the  plans 
came  to  nothing,  and  the  Dutch  war  broke  out 
instead. 

Had  the  Dutch  been  willing  to  listen  to  the 
project  of  a  united  republic,  the  House  of  Orange 
would  probably  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  English 
Stuarts.  It  was  De  Witt  who  prevented  this  catas- 
trophe. 


THE  REFERENDUM. 
What  it  Means  and  How  it  Works. 

THERE  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  English 
Historical  Review  for  October  on  the  "Early 
History  of  the  Referendum,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  B. 
Coolidge.  The  interest  in  the  evolution  of  the  Refer- 
endum is  confined  to  scholars  and  historians.  The 
practical  value  of  his  paper  to  the  ordinary  reader 
lies  in  the  succinct  explanation  of  what  the  Refer- 
endum is  and  how  it  works. 

"  The  Referendum  now  means  that  laws  passed  by 
the  legislature  are  to  be  laid  before  the  body  of 
voters  for  final  acceptance  or  rejection.  In  some 
cases  only  laws  on  certain  subjects — e.g.,  financial 
matters — must  be  so  voted  on  ;  in  some  cases  all  laws 
must  be  so  voted  on  if  the  legislature  so  decides, 
or  a  petition  in  favor  of  its  being  voted  on  is  pre- 
sented by  a  certain  number  of  citizens  {facultative 
Referendum)  ;  in  others,  all  laws  on  all  subjects  must 
be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  {obligatory  Referen- 
dum) .  The  principle  which  underlies  each  of  these 
varieties  is  that  the  people,  and  not  the  legislature,, 
ought  to  have  the  last  word  in  legislation. 

"In  its  present  form  we  first  find  it  in  1848  in 
Schwyz  and  Zug,  when,  for  various  reasons,  they 
abolished,  after  the  Sonderbund  War  of  1843,  their 
Lnadsgemeinden,  or  primary  assemblies  of  all  citi- 
zens. Neuchatel  is  credited  with  having  invented, 
in  1858,  the  Referendum  in  its  application  to  certain 
classes  of  laws  only  (financial),  Vaud  in  1861  with 
the  discovery  of  the  facultative,  and  Baselland  in 
1863  with  that  of  the  obligatory  form.  The  very 
democratic  constitution  adopted  by  Zurich  in  1869 
is  believed  to  have  done  much  to  popularize  the  sys- 
tem, so  that  Freiburg  is  said  to  be  the  only  canton 
into  which  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced  in  any 
form.  Finally,  in  1874,  the  Referendum  made  its 
appearance  for  the  first  time  in  the  Federal  constitu- 
tion, the  '  facultative  '  form  being  adopted,  by  which 
any  federal  law  and  all  non-urgent  federal  resolutions 
must  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  if  a  petition  to 
that  effect  is  presented,  signed  by  30,000  Swiss  citi- 
zens, being  qualified  voters,  or  by  eight  cantons 
(Clause  89  of  the  Federal  Constitution) .  There  were, 
w^e  learn  from  an  official  return  published  last  Jan- 
uary, 144  federal  laws,  etc.,  passed  by  the  Federal 
Assembly  between  1874  and  1890.  In  twenty-two 
cases  only  was  the  Referendum  system  set  in  motion  ; 
in  thirteen  of  these  the  law  in  question  was  rejected 
by  the  people,  in  nine  approved.  In  the  end  thb 
Referendum  appears  in  a  new  shape,  no  longer  as  a,  $ 
means  whereby  the  sovereign  legislates  directly,  but 
as  a  method  of  controlling  and  checking  the  impet. 
uous  career  of  the  representatives  elected  by  that  sov- 
ereign. Thus  the  Referendum  is  at  present  a  con- 
servative institution,  a  real  drag  on  the  wheel ;  this 
has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  Switzerland,  and 
this  has  been  expressly  alleged  as  the  reason  why 
the  Referendum  as  to  constitutional  matters  should 
not  be  introduced  into  England.  Yet  in  one  case, 
at  any  rate,  it  does  exist  in  England  in  its  older 
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form  and  also  acts  as  a  flrag.  The  Convocation 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  is  a  primary  democratic 
and  (within  its  sphere)  sovereign  assembly  ;  and  it 
is  not  infrequently  called  on  to  check  the  impet- 
uosity of  the  Oxford  Landrath  or  Beitag— say  Con- 
gregation. " 

The  American  Referendum. 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,"  says  Ellis  P.  ObeAalt- 
-'.er  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  for 
November,  "  that  the  Referendum  is  an  institution 
peculiar  to  Switzerland.  Here  in  the  United  States, 
in  both  State  and  municipality,  the  same  popular 
political  principle  is  employed,  and  in  New  England 
has  been  since  the  Revolution.  In  eveiy  State  in  the 
Union  the  people  are  conceded  to  have,  by  the  de- 
velopment of  over  a  century,  certain  rights  to  direct 
•consultation  by  the  legislatures  in  the  making  of 
<?onstitution  and  statute  law.  The  people  in  prac 
tically  every  State  are  competent,  and  they  alone  are 
competent  to  decide  whether  they  ehall  have  a  new 
form  of  government. " 

He  defines  the  Referendum  as  "  the  submission  of 
laws,  whether  in  the  form  of  statute  or  constitution, 
to  the  voting  citizens  for  their  ratification  or  rejec- 
tion, these  laws  having  been  first  passed  upon  by  the 
people's  representatives,  assembled  in  legislature  or 
convention. " 


THE  'BUSES  AND  TRAMS  OF  LONDON. 

Their  Horses  and  What  They  Cost. 

MR.  W.  J.  GORDON  has  a  veiy  interesting 
article  in  the  Leisure  Hour  on  "Horse  Life 
in  London."  It  is  full  of  figures — so  full  that  it  is 
difticult  to  condense  it.  Every  omnibus  earns  on  an 
average  44s.  a  day  for  hire  and  makes  Is.  a  day  for 
advertisements.  Each  weighs  a  ton  and  a  half,  and 
on  an  average  carries  a  ton  weight  of  passengers ; 
each  horse,  therefore,  in  its  day's  work  drags  a  ton 
and  a  quarter  twelve  miles,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles 
an  hour.  Tlie  cost  of  each  omnibus  is  £50  and  of 
eacli  horse  £35.  The  average  cost  of  food  is  half  a 
guinea  a  week  each.  Omnibus  horses  begin  work  at 
five  years  old  and  are  sold  for  cats'  meat  at  ten. 
They  need  a  shoe  a  week  for  each  horse  all  the  year 
round.  The  horses  arc  worked  in  squads  of  eleven. 
The  car  does  five  whole  tri])s  each  day,  and  the  odd 
horse  works  round  as  a  I'elief.  The  London  General 
have  10,000  horses  and  Road  Car  3,000.  They  run 
ten  to  eleven  horses  per  car  and  five  men.  It  takes 
a  milliou  and  a  half  sterling  to  work  the  omnibus 
trade  of  London.  There  are  10,000  tram-horses  in 
London,  but  the  tram-cai"  weighs  2|  tons  when 
•empty,  and  5^  tons  when  full.  The  result  is  that 
it  costs  a  shilling  more  a  week  to  feed  a  tram-horse 
ithan  a  'bus  horse,  and  he  is  used  up  in  four  years 
instead  of  five 

The  tram-car  companies'  capital  is  three  million 
;and  a  half,  so  that  when  the  omnibuses  are  added  we 
Jiave  a  capital  of  about  five  millions  sunk  in  trams 
a.nd  omnibuses. 


THE  MAN  T0LST6y. 

THOSE  who  read  in  the  November  Atlantic  Miss 
Isabel  Hapgood's  paper  on  "Count  Tolstoy  at 
Home"  will  learn  at  least  two  things:  how  very 
much  more  than  the  translator  of  Russian  novels 
Miss  Hapgood  is,  and  how  very  much  Count  Tolstoy 
is  not  anything  more  than  a  man,  and  a  very  human 
man  at  that. 

Miss  Hapgood,  wuth  the  other  complement  of  an 
unexplained  "  we, "  drops  in  on  the  Count  at  his  coun- 
try home  and  takes  pot-luck  with  him  and  his 
Countess  and  nine  children — these  latter  exist  in  the 
face  of  an  "  unalterable"  determination  not  to  many. 

"  The  Count,  who  had  been  mowing,  appeared  at 
dinner  in  a  grayish  blouse  and  trousers  and  a  soft 
white  linen  cap.  He  looked  even  more  weather- 
beaten  in  complexion  than  he  had  in  Moscovp  during 
the  winter,  if  that  were  possible.  His  broad  shoulders 
seemed  to  preserve  in  their  enhanced  stoop  a  memory 
of  recent  toil.  His  manner,  a  combination  of  gentle 
simplicity,  awkward  half -conquered  consciousness 
and  half-discarded  polish,  was  as  cordial  as  ever.  His 
piercing  gray -green -blue  eyes  had  lost  none  of  their 
almost  saturnine  and  withal  melancholy  expression. 

"After  dinner,  on  that  first  evening,  the  Countess 
invited  us  to  go  to  the  fields  and  see  her  husband  at 
work.  He  had  not  observed  the  good  old  recipe, 
'after  dinner,  rest  a  while,'  but  had  set  off  again 
immediatelj',  and  we  had  been  eager  to  follow  him. 
We  hunted  for  him  through  several  meadows,  and 
finally  came  upon  him  in  a  sloping  orchard  lot, 
seated  under  the  trees,  in  a  violent  perspiration.  He 
had  wasted  no  time,  evidently.  He  was  i-esting  and 
chatting  with  half  a  dozen  peasants  of  assorted  ages. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  made  a  toilet  for  dinner, 
since  he  now  wore  a  blue  blouse  faded  with  frequent 
washing,  and  ornamented  with  new  dark  blue 
patches  on  the  shoulders.  It  was  the  same  blouse 
with  which  Repin's  portrait  of  him  engaged  in 
ploughing  liad  already  made  us  familiar. " 

That  jewel,  consistency,  has  in  Tolstoy  an  even 
greater  enemy  than  was  the  Sage  of  Concord.  His 
wife  declared  to  Miss  Hapgood  that  the  Count 
changed  his  opinions  once  every  two  years,  and  with 
each  new  conviction  he  plunged  with  a  characteristic 
impetuosity  into  the  task  of  converting  the  world  to 
the  new  belief.  But  his  visitor  declares  the  falsity 
of  the  accusations  that  he  is  afraid  to  practise  his 
preachings ;  whatever  break  has  occurred  in  the  se- 
verity of  his  life  has  been  on  the  importunity  of  wife 
and  childien  ;  when  the  long  absences  from  liis  daily 
peasant  toil  come,  they  are  one  of  illness  brought  on 
by  excessive  abuse  of  his  physical  powers.  Indeed, 
in  forcing  on  a  delicate  system  a  most  barbarous 
diet,  and  in  absolute  neglect  of  all  hygienic  princi- 
ples in  his  work,  the  Count  seems  to  display  a  total 
lack  of  what  is  sometimes  called  "gumption." 

As  to  real  heroism,  the  self-torture  of  the  Count, 
in  drinking  wretched  beer  and  in  refusing  to  see 
doctors  when  he  has  worked  himself  sick,  pales  be- 
fore  the  spectacle   of   the   lovely   woman  who  has 
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renounced  for  his  sake  all  that  lovely  women  gener- 
ally find  necessary  for  happiness.  The  Countess 
takes  care  of  her  husband  and  of  her  nine  surviving 
cliildren,  manages  the  affairs  of  the  estate,  strives  to 
instil  some  common  sense  in  the  dealings  with 
publishers,  and  finds  time  withal  to  act  as  the  faith- 
ful amanuensis  of  the  Count.  On  Miss  Hapgood's 
visit,  the  Countess  was  engaged  in  copying  for  the 
fourth  time  what  has  since  appeared  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata. "  What  a  contrast  in 
the  picture  of  this  delicate  and  noble  woman,  think- 
ing and  slaving  with  her  husband  over  this  work, 
with  the  spectacle  we  saw  last  year  in  the  sti-eets  of 
New  York,  where  that  most  unspeakably  disgusting 
traffic  went  on  with  the  volume  known  as  the 
"Kreutzer  Sonata !" 


CHARLES  STEWART  PARNELL. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
pays  a  farewell  tribute  to  his  late  leader.  He 
identified  himself  with  Mr.  Parnell's  little  party  of 
eight  or  ten  members  before  Mr.  Butt's  death,  and 
he  stayed  with  him  through  many  dark  days  and 
grim  fortunes.  The  only  time  when  Mr.  Parnell  lost 
heart  was  after  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  : 

"  For  a  moment  Mr.  Parnell  seemed  desponding — 
almost  despairing.  '  It  is  always  like  this  in  Ireland, ' 
he  said  more  than  once ;  '  whenever  she  seems  to 
come  near  the  attainment  of  her  desire,  some  calam- 
ity for  which  she  is  not  responsible  sti'ikes  in  be- 
tween her  and  her  hope. '  I  have  thought  of  that 
saying  since  then." 

Mr.  McCarthy  tells  us  that  he  still  holds  to  what 
was  at  one  time  a  rather  commonly  held  belief  as 
to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Parnell's  mysterious  disappear- 
ance from  public  life.  "  I  had  a  theory  then,  and 
I  have  it  still,  about  Mr.  Parnell's  occasional  disap- 
pearances from  public  life.  I  have  always  thought 
that  he  knew  at  certain  times  that  the  wear  and  tear 
of  nervous  power  was  becoming  too  much  for  him — 
that  he  felt  he  must  withdi-aw  himself  from  active 
life  for  a  short  time ;  and  that  he  believed  the  risk 
of  any  misconception  or  misconstruction  was  less 
than  the  risk  of  carrying  on  his  public  duties  at  a 
time  when  his  nerves  were  positively  not  equal  to 
the  work. " 

Mr.  McCarthy's  estimate  of  Mr.  Parnell  is  interest- 
ing and  somewhat  subtly  expressed.  He  says  he 
was  a  man  of  commanding  intellect,  but  anything 
but  an  intellectual  man.  "  He  had  not  the  slightest 
interest  in  what  are  called  '  problems  of  life. '  I 
never  heard  from  him  a  word  that  appertained  to 
anything  metaphysical  or  psychological,  or  to  any 
form  of  self -analysis — that  morbid  pastime  of  the 
age — or  analysis  of  any  life-problem  whatever.  He 
had  but  a  slight  and  general  knowledge  of  his- 
tory. " 

The  whole  of  the  literary  and  artistic  side  of  life 
was  dark  to  him.  He  had,  however,  the  instinct 
and  genius  of  a  commander-in-chief.     "The  more 


exciting  the  crisis,  the  more  severe  the  responsibility, 
the  brigliter  and  calmer  became  the  intellect  of  our 
commander-in-chief.  We  knew  we  could  alwaj^a 
trust  to  his  judgment  then.  It  was  Parnell's  skiU, 
foresight,  and  good  fortune  which  enabled  him  to 
turn  tlie  very  hatred  of  the  English  Parliament  into 
a  means  of  bringing  Ireland  back  to  the  ways  of 
Parliamentary  agitation. 

"  Mr.  Parnell  was  a  man  who  had  no  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  success  for  the  Irish  national  cause  by 
an  armed  insurrection.  I  have  often  heard  him  say 
that  an  armed  insurrection  is  a  hopeless  business  in 
a  country  which  has  no  mountains  inland.  Moun- 
tains round  the  coast -line  only,  and  a  flat  country 
all  between,  make  guerilla  warfare  hopeless,  he  used 
to  point  out,  and  give  the  struggle  into  the  hands 
of  the  imperial  enemy  with  his  ironclads  and  his 
long-range  guns. 

"The  thought  that  came  latest  up  in  Mr.  Parnell's 
mind  was  the  idea  that  if  the  Irish  Nationalists  could 
compel  England,  and  especially  the  English  democ- 
racy, to  listen  to  what  they  had  to  say  for  Ireland, 
the  English  democracy  would  be  converted  to  our 
cause.  Mr.  Parnell  had  at  that  time,  and  for  years 
after,  a  great  faith  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  Eng- 
lish public  opinion.  He  was  patient,  and  quite 
willing  to  await  results. 

" '  It  will  all  come  right  in  the  end, '  he  used  to 
say.  'They  will  find  that  we  have  a  real  political 
purpose  in  what  we  are  doing,  and  they  will  do  us 
justice  yet. '  I  have  heard  and  read  a  great  deal 
about  Mr.  Parnell's  ingrained  hatred  for  England 
and  the  English.  I  never  learned  anything  of  the 
kind  from  any  words  of  his  until  the  days  of  Com- 
mittee Room  Number  Fifteen.  He  was  a  cool  and 
critical  observer  of  national  peculiarities  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  and  his  criticisms  were  unusually 
keen  and  just.  He  often  criticised  English  ways  as 
he  criticised  Irish  ways  or  French  or  American  ways, 
but  of  ingrained  hatred  to  England,  I,  at  least,  knew 
nothing.  Some  of  his  followers  owned  to  such  a 
feeling,  and  declared  that  they  could  not  help  it. 
I  never  heard  him  say  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
appeared  to  me  to  have  had  hardly  any  antipathies. 
He  was  opposed  by  one  great  idea — '  possessed, '  in 
the  old  sense — the  idea  of  carrying  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland.  He  always  told  me  that  when  Home  Rule 
was  carried,  he  hoped  very  soon  to  be  able  to  retire 
into  private  life.  So  practical  was  his  turn  of  mind 
that  he  told  me  some  years  ago  he  had  been  study- 
ing the  famous  old  building  in  College  Green,  and 
that  he  feared  it  would  be  found  wholly  unsuited  for 
the  purposes  of  a  modern  Irish  Parliament.  'We 
must  sit  thei'efor  a  session  or  two, '  he  said,  'for  the 
sake  of  the  historic  association  ;  but  I  fear  that  we 
shall  then  have  to  find  out  some  other  place — perhaps 
to  build  a  new  place  altogether. '  He  knew  well 
that  we  were  years  off  then  from  the  accomplishment 
of  our  wishes  ;  but  his  faith  was  firm  that  the  wishes 
naust  be  accomplished,  and  he  was  ah'eady  looking 
out  for  the  practical  arrangements  which  must  be 
made  on  their  accomplishment. " 
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A  SPANISH   PICTURE  OF  IRELAND  IN  THE  SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

MR.  FROUDE  concludes  the  story  of  tlie  Span 
ish  Armada  in  Longman's  Magazine  for  No- 
vember. It  is  a  grim  and  ghastly  story,  replete  with 
every  iorror  and  lit  up  with  hardly  a  single  ele- 
ment of  heroism.  There  is  no  fighting  in  it  beyond 
the  massacre  of  the  shipwrecked  prisoners.  Only 
sixty-five  ships  out  of  the  original  one  hundred  and 
thirty  iieturned  to  Spain;  20,000  out  of  the  29,000 
men  who  sailed  retui-ned,  and  of  the  survivors 
many  died  of  disease  on  reaching  Spain.  The  most 
interesting  i)assage  in  Mr.  Froude's  concluding  paper 
is  that  in  which  he  quotes  from  the  description  of  a 
.Spanish  captain  of  the  name  of  Cuellar,  who  was 
jcast  ashore  in  Sligo  Bay.  He  lay  all  night  bleeding 
and  senseless.  When  he  awoke  he  found  a  naked 
comrade  lying  dead  by  his  side,  and  all  around 
were  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Spaniards.  On  one 
beach  five  miles  in  length  1,100  dead  bodies  were 
Ijing.  He  limped  inland  toward  a  ruined  monas- 
.tery.  The  ruin  had  been  burned  a  little  time  be- 
fore ;  when  he  got  inside  he  saw  twelve  Spaniards 
hanging  from  the  rafters.  He  was  sheltered  by  the 
Irish,  and  directed  to  a  chieftain  named  O'Rourke. 

Cuellar  wandered  about  like  a  hunted  wolf  until 
at  last  he  was  received  as  a  friend  and  ally  by  an 
Irish  chief  in  a  castle  on  Lough  Erne.  "  He  describes 
tlie  habits  and  character  of  the  people  as  if  he  was 
writing  of  a  fresh  discovered  island  in  the  New 
World.  They  lived,  he  said,  like  mere  savages 
about  the  mountains.  Their  dwelling-places  were 
thatched  hovels.  The  men  were  large-limbed,  well- 
shaped  and  light  as  stags  (sueltos  como  corzos) . 
They  took  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  at  night. 
Their  chief  food  was  oatmeal  and  butter  ;  their  drink 
sour  milk,  for  want  of  anything  better,  and  never 
water,  though  they  had  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
usquebaugh  he  does  not  mention.  On  feast-days  tliey 
dined  on  underdone  boiled  meat,  whicli  they  ate 
without  bread  or  salt.  The  costume  of  the  men  was  a 
pair  of  tight- fitting  breeches,  with  a  goatskin  jacket ; 
over  this  a  long  mantle.  Their  hair  they  wore  low 
over  their  eyes.  They  were  strong  on  their  legs, 
could  walk  great  distances,  and  were  hardy  and 
enduring.  They,  or  such  of  them  as  he  had  known, 
paid  no  obedience  to  the  English.  They  were  sur-* 
rounded  by  swamps  and  bogs,  which  kept  the  Eng- 
lish at  a  distance,  and  there  was  constant  war 
between  the  races.  Even  amoug  themselves  they 
were  famous  thieves.  They  robbed  from  each  other, 
and  every  day  there  was  fighting.  If  one  of  them 
knew  that  his  neighbor  had  sheep  or  cow,  he  would 
be  out  at  night  to  steal  it  and  kill  the  owner.  Some 
man  in  this  way  collected  large  herds  and  flocks, 
and  then  the  English  would  come  down  on  him,  and 
he  had  to  fly  to  the  hills,  with  wife  and  children 
and  stock.  Sheep  and  cattle  were  their  only  form 
of  |)roperty. 

"They  had  no  clothes  and  no  furniture.     Thej' 
elept  on  the  ground  on  a  bed  of  rushes,  cut  fresh  as 


they  wanted  them,  wet  with  rain  or  stiff  with  frost. 
The  women  were  pretty,  but  ill  dressed.  A  shift  or 
a  mantle,  and  a  handkercihef  knotted  in  front  over 
the  forehead,  made  their  whole  toilet ;  and  on  the 
women  was  thrown  all  the  home  work,  which,  after  a 
fashion,  they  managed  to  do.  The  Irish  professed  to 
be  Christians.  Mass  was  said  after  the  Roman  rule. 
Their  churches  and  houses  of  religion  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  English,  or  by  such  of  their  own 
countrymen  as  had  joined  the  English.  In  short, 
they  were  a  wild,  lawless  race,  and  every  one  did  as 
he  liked.  They  wished  well  to  the  Spaniards 
because  they  knew  them  to  be  enemies  of  the  Eng- 
lish heretics,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  friendliness 
which  they  had  shown,  not  one  of  those  who  had 
come  on  shore  would  have  survived.  It  was  true  at 
first  they  plundered  and  stripped  them  naked,  and 
fine  spoils  they  got  out  of  the  thirteen  galleons 
which  were  wrecked  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
But  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the  Spaniards  were 
being  killed  by  the  English,  they  began  to  take  care 
of  them. 

"Such  was  Cuellar's  general  picture,  very  like 
what  was  drawn  by  the  intruding  Saxon,  and  has 
been  denounced  as  calumny.  Cuellar  was,  at  any 
rate,  impartial,  and  rather  liked  his  hosts  than 
otherwise. " 

IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  SALISBURY  GOVERNMENT. 

UNDER  the  title,  "The  Twelfth  Parliament  of 
the  Queen, "  the  Edinburgh  Review  publishes 
a  very  interesting  and  carefully  written  article.  It 
is  a  survey  of  five  years'  administration  of  which 
any  government  might  be  proud.  The  writer  over- 
estimates the  split  caused  by  Mr.  Parnell's  fall,  for 
he  wrote,  of  course,  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Parnell 
changed  everything.  The  reviewer  is  on  safer 
grounds  when  he  sticks  to  history.  He  points  out 
that  the  government  has  been  a  government  of  re- 
form quite  as  much  as  a  government  of  law  and 
order.  The  Conservatives  are  now  advancing  along 
those  very  lines  of  progress  in  which  hithertofore 
only  Liberals  and  Radicals  had  ventured  to  tread. 
Although  the  ministry  was  formed  on  a  coalition 
which  the  shrewdest  observers  thought  would  not 
last,  it  is  stronger  now  than  it  was  when  it  took 
office,  not,  it  is  true,  in  the  constituency,  but  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  its  supporters  and  the  confidence 
which  it  inspires  on  both  sides.  He  then  takes  each 
branch  of  the  administration  in  turn,  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  present  Parliament  had  been  a  great 
Parliament,  and  Lord  Salisbury  one  of  the  most 
successful  Prime  Ministers  of  the  reign.  Here  is 
Ireland 

"  As  regards  Ireland,  we  may  apply  what  test  we 
choose.  In  every  direction  statistics  prove  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  the  people.  Increase  of  busi- 
ness on  the  Irish  railways,  both  as  regards  passengers 
and  goods,  increased  balances  in  Irish  banks,  an 
inci-ease  of  some  25  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years 
shown  in  the  balances  of  Irish  savings-banks,  agra- 
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rian  crime  dimiriished  by  one-half ,  evictions  greatly 
decreased  in  number,  and  boycotting  almost  wholly 
abolished — all  this  tells  the  same  tale,  the  return 
of  prosperity,  with  a  revived  feeling  of  confidence  in 
the  law. " 

Irish  tenants  have,  by  the  Land  Act,  obtained 
pecuniary  advantages.  The  Congested  Districts 
Board  has  been  established  and  endowed  for  consol- 
idating small  holdings,  assisting  emigration  and 
migration,  and  the  development  of  native  industries. 

FINANCE. 

Mr.  Goschen,  although  unlucky  in  some  things,  has 
been  a  singularly  successful  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. "During  the  present  Parliament,  the 
.national  debt  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  thirty- 
seven  millions,  -a  larger  amount  than  has  ever 
before  been  paid  off  in  an  equal  length  of  time.  By 
Mr.  Goschen's  conversion  scheme,  the  annual  interest 
of  the  debt  was  reduced  at  once  by  one  and  a  half 
millions  ;  while  in  the  year  1903,  a  further  reduction 
of  an  equal  amount  will  begin.  He  has  taken  2d. 
in  the  £1  off  the  income  tax,  4d.  in  the  pound  off 
tobacco,  2d.  in  the  pound  off  tea  ;  he  has  reduced  the 
duty  upon  currants  and  raisins  from  7s.  to  2s.  per 
cwt.  ;  he  has  removed  altogether  the  duty  on  work- 
men's houses  under  £20  a  year,  and  diminished  it 
on  houses  of  less  than  £60  a  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  the  creation  of  his  estate  duty  a  burden 
has  been  placed  upon  the  owners  of  substantial  prop- 
erty, and  by  the  increase  of  the  duties  on  spirits 
and  beer  he  has  largely  augmented  the  national  in- 
come without  apparently  depressing  the  trade  in 
alcohol ;  for  last  year's  consumption  of  alcoholic 
drinks  exceeded  what  has  ever  before  been  achieved 
by  this  thirsty  nation.  The  returns  of  the  customs 
pointed  to  a  steady  revival  of  trade  ;  'the  year  1890 
had  topped  all  others  in  regard  to  the  profits  of  the 
employers  and  the  wages  of  the  employed,  and  a 
penny  in  the  pound  on  the  income  tax  produces 
£2, 300, 000  per  annum. '" 

GENERAL  REFORM. 

The  government  has  left  its  mark  on  English  his- 
tory in  two  important  respects — it  has  established 
free  education  and  it  has  given  the  counties  a  sys- 
tem of  democratic  self-government  as  advanced  as 
any  Radical  has  ever  sighed  for. 

"  When  the  various  measures  enacted  by  the  present 
Parliainent  are  passed  in  review,  when  the  British 
elector  contrasts  his  condition  and  the  position  of  his 
country  now  with  the  state  of  things  existing  five 
years  ago,  he  cannot  but  recognize  that  the  nation  has 
grown  with  the  lapse  of  time.  He  sees  that  it  has 
been  an  era  of  peace  and  of  progress.  He  is  a  citizen 
of  a  richer  nation  ;  one  which  has  less  debt,  one  where 
the  poor  are  less  taxed,  yet  which  possesses  a  more 
powerful  army  and  navy  than  ever  before.  He  has 
gi'own  also  in  tne  privileges  of  citizenship.  In  county 
as  in  borough,  he  chooses  the  managers  of  his  local 
affairs.  In  short,  his  country  is  richer,  stronger, 
more  popularly  governed  than  it  used  to  be.  He 
Jias  enjoyed  five  years  of  order  and  peace  and  of 


l)rogress,  and  of  progress  of  the  very  Kind  most  dear 
to  men  who  hold  the  principles  of  the  Liberal  or 
Radical  party. " 

RABBI  ADLER  ON  JEWISH  PERSECUTIONS. 

PROFESSOR  GOLD  WIN  SMITH'S  article  in  pal- 
liation of  Jewish  persecutions  in  Russia,  which 
appeared  in  the  North  American  Review  for  August, 
calls  forth  in  the  current  number  a  reply  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Adler,  chief  rabbi  of  the  United  Hebrew  con- 
gregations of  the  British  Empire.  He  denies  that 
the  source  of  the  troubles  is  social  and  economic — as 
Professor  Smith  has  alleged — and  adduces  facts  and 
authorities  to  disjirove  some  of  his  strongest  state- 
ments. Dr.  Adler  says  that  those  best  entitled  to 
form  a  judgment  trace  the  troubles  to  "religious 
intolerance  and  to  the  insensate  thirst  for  Panslav- 
ism  which  has  seized  upon  so  many  Russian  minds. " 

HISTORY  OF   THE    PERSECUTIONS. 

Dr.  Adler  presents  in  a  paragraph  the  history  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Russian  Jews.  "With  the 
downfall  of  Ignatieff  the  outrages  which  had  dis- 
graced the  years  1881  and  1882  came  to  an  end. 
After  1882  we  hear  no  more  of  bloodshed,  pillage, 
and  outrages  of  women.  But  other  methods  were 
sought  to  render  the  lives  of  the  despised  Hebrews 
insupportable.  The  greatest  hardships  under  which 
they  have  suffered  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
settlement  was  their  restriction  to  fifteen  gufernia, 
besides  Poland,  as  places  of  residence.  These  fif- 
teen provinces  represent  a  district  of  comparatively 
large  area,  but  lacking  in  towns  of  any  great  com- 
mercial importance.  Yet  the  four  and  a  half  or 
five  millions  who  inhabit  Russia  and  Poland  man- 
aged to  eai-n  their  subsistence.  We  hear  of  them 
in  the  towns  as  the  principal  traders  and  artisans, 
in  the  villages  as  farmers,  mill-owners,  and  dairy- 
men. 

In  the  fateful  year  of  1882,  after  the  excesses  had 
ceased,  legislative  measures  were  enacted  intended 
to  -wathdraw  all  the  privileges  by  which  the  hardship 
of  the  settlement  restrictions  had,  in  some  measure, 
been  mitigated.  The  Jews  were  prohibited  from 
residing  outside  any  of  the  towns  in  the  pale,  and 
were  forbidden  to  own,  farm,  or  manage  landed 
property.  At  first  these  May  laws,  as  they  were 
termed,  were  permitted  to  remain  inoperative.  But 
since  the  summer  of  last  year  they  have  been  enforced 
by  stringent  orders  from  headquarters,  with  the 
effect  of  crowding  enormous  populations  into  the 
congested  towns.  Artisans  are  expelled  with  indig- 
nities, as  though  they  were  criminals,  from  cities 
where  they  had  hitherto  gained  an  honorable  sub- 
sistence. Men  of  education  are  no  longer  pennitted 
to  exercise  the  professions  for  which  they  have  been 
diligently  trained.  Day  after  day  brings  us  tidings 
of  thousands,  who  have  no  fault  other  than  that  of 
being  Jews,  having  been  expelled  from  their  homes, 
and  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  suffering  and 
privation. " 
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EMIGRATION  ONLY  A  PARTIAL  SOLUTION. 
Dr.  Adler  does  not  regard  emigration  as  the  true 
solution  of  the  Russo-Jewish  question.  Tlie  great 
bulk  of  the  Israelite  population  either  cannot  or  will 
not  quit  the  soil  where  they  have  been  born,  and 
which  their  fathers  inhabited  centuries  before  the 
Russians  appeared.  The  true  remedy  is  "liberty  to 
circulate  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land ;  freedom  to  settle  in  every  district  of  that 
vast  empire,  with  its  eight  million  square  miles  and 
its  ample  means  of  subsistence  for  all  its  indwellers  ; 
the  abrogation  of  every  restrictive  law  and  degrad- 
ing disability."  Until  these  privileges  are  granted. 
Dr.  Adler  holds,  the  Russo-Jewish  problem  will  not 
be  solved. 


THE  BARON  DE  HIRSCH  FUND. 

THE  first  number  of  The  Charities  Revieio  con- 
tains a  detailed  and  interesting  account  of  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  fund  by  Myer  S.  Isaacs,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  administering  the  Fund. 
It  states  that  Baron  de  Hirsch,  disappointed  in  his 
efforts  to  open  schools  in  Russia,  where  a  modern 
education  including  manual  training  should  be 
placed  within  reach  of  the  Russian  people,  includ- 
ing the  Jews,  turned  his  attention  to  other  means 
for  helping  those  of  his  race.  He  perceived  that 
the  tendency  of  Jewish  emigration  from  Russia  was 
toward  the  United  States  of  America,  and  deter- 
mined to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  such  of  his 
brethren  as  had  emigrated  or  should  emigrate  to 
these  shores. 

The  design  of  this  Fund  was  not  to  assist  emigra- 
tion, but  to  promote  the  education  of  the  immi- 
grants in  mechanical  and  agricultural  pursuits 
chiefly.  That  the  Jews  are  not  merely  a  commer- 
cial people,  but  capable  of  succeeding  in  mechanical 
pursuits  and  farming,  Baron  de  Hirsch  had  satis- 
factory demonstration  in  the  success  that  had 
attended  the  administration  of  a  fund  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  Jewish  youth  in  Galicia. 

Pending  the  final  preparation  of  the  papers  under 
which  the  American  fund  was  created,  Baron  de 
Hirsch  remitted  $10, 000  a  month  for  such  uses  as 
the  committee  in  the  United  States  might  see  fit 
to  make  of  it.  Tliis  was  expended  in  educational 
work,  in  transportation  to  places  where  work  had 
been  found  for  immigrants,  in  supplying  tools,  and 
in  giving  temporary  relief  to  those  awaiting  em- 
ployment. In  March,  1891,  the  deed  of  trust  was 
executed  and  the  capital,  amounting  to  $2, 400, 000, 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  Two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  dollars  of  this  amount  was 
reserved  for  the  purchase  of  farm  lands  and  plots 
for  dwellings.  Five  thousand  acres  of  land  have 
been  selected  in  Cape  May  County,  New  Jersey,  for 
an  agricultural  settlement  and  fifty  families  located 
upon  it.  Each  family  is  allotted  fifteen  aci-es,  with 
tl>e  option  of  fifteen  acres  more,  the  cost  of  the 
entire  purchase  and  labor  being  the  price  fixed  for 
the  farm.     Eight   hundred  acres  of   the  tract  have 


been  reserved  for  a  town,  in  which  certain  public 
buildings  will  be  located.  Similar  settlements  have 
been  projected  in  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  New 
Mexico,  and  Texas. 

The  remainder  of  the  Fund  has  been  invested  and 
the  income  will  be  devoted  to  the  following  objects 
among  others  :  Loans  to  emigrants  from  Russia  or 
Roumania,  actual  agriculturists,  settlers  within  the 
United  States  ;  the  transportation  of  emigrants  ;  the 
training  of  emigrants  in  a  handicraft,  contributing 
to  their  support  while  learning  such  handicraft, 
and  furnishing  necessary  tools  and  implements ; 
furnishing  improved  mechanical  training  for  adults 
and  youths,  whereby  persons  of  industry  and  capac- 
ity may  acquire  some  remunerative  employment; 
giving  instruction  in  the  English  language  and  in 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  life  and  citizenship  in 
the  United  States ;  giving  opportunities  for  tech- 
nical and  trade  education  ;  for  instruction  in  agri- 
cultural work  ;  co-operating  with  relief  associations 
and  giving  temporary  aid  to  individuals  waiting 
for  work. 

The  work  of  the  committee  in  the  finding  of  em- 
ployment for  immigrants  is  interesting.  Factories, 
mills,  shops,  farms — in  fact,  all  available  channels 
have  been  utilized,  and  a  systematic  organization  has 
been  effected  whereby  local  committees  scattered 
through  the  country  assist  the  central  committee. 
During  the  month  of  July,  1891,  employment  was 
found  for  423  persons  ,  120  in  factories  and  mills,  56 
in  commercial  positions,  139  as  mechanics,  14  on 
farms,  16  in  general  labor,  and  91  were  taught 
trades.  During  the  same  month  tools  were  supplied 
to  20  men  and  15  were  started  in  business.  Allow- 
ing five  to  a  family,  these  figures  show  that  about 
3, 220  persons  were  so  aided  during  the  month,  or 
about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number  of  arrivals 
in  New  York.  "Thus  a  very  large  majority  of 
immigrants  are  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  people  set- 
tled in  cities,  and  help  themselves  or  are  cared  for 
by  relatives  and  friends. " 

May  the  United  States  Intercede  for  the  Jews? 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Blackstone  holds  that  the  wisest 
and  most  natural  solution  of  the  question  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  Jews  expelled  from  Russia  is  their 
return  to  Palestine,  auiil  in  the  leading  article  in 
Our  Day  for  October  he  answers  the  question,  "  May 
the  United  States  intercede  for  the  Jews'?"  in  pro- 
moting this  end. 

Their  return  would  not  mean  the  expulsion  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  Autonomy  would 
be  guai'anteed  to  the  Jews  under  international  pro- 
tection— and  they  are  capable  of  self-government. 
The  same  cession  of  public  lands  or  property  should 
be  made  to  them  b}-  the  Porte  as  has  been  made  in 
the  cases  of  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Greece.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  Berlin  Conference  in  1878,  when  auton- 
omy was  granted  to  Bulgaria  and  other  Turkish 
provinces,  furnished  the  precedent  for  giving  the 
government  of  Palestine  to  the  Jews. 

In  answer  to  the  objection  that  by  reason  of  their 
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rebellioa  against  God  the  Jews  have  forfeited  their 
claim  to  the  land,  he  states  that  while  the  Jew  ad- 
mits that  the  sins  of  his  people  have  brought  their 
calamities  upon  them,  he  does  not  relinquish  his 
right  and  claim  to  the  land,  and  that  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  point  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews  to  their  fatherland.  The  principles 
of  international  law  are  also  cited  in  proof  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  basis  for  the  proscription 
against  Israel,  either  on  the  ground  of  dereliction 
or  of  undisputed  possession  For  the  intercession 
of  the  United  States  to  bring  about  the  return  of  the 
Israelites  to  their  land  the  w^riter  finds  many  prece- 
dents. What  is  asked  for  is  not  a  crusade,  not  in- 
tervention, but  peaceable  diplomatic  intercession, 
and  the  United  States  is  in  a  position  to  exercise  a 
strong  moral  influence  in  the  matter,  as  her  efforts 
would  be  recognized  as  purely  unselfish  and  philan- 
thropic. 


THE  FAMINE^IN  RUSSIA. 

THE  irrepressible  Mr.  E.  B.  Lanin  is  once  more 
to  the  front  in  the  Fortnightly,  and  this  time 
he  has  a  theme  which  lends  itself  only  too  easily  to 
the  pessimistic  pen.  He  maintains  that  famine  is 
chronic  in  Russia.  There  are  always  provincial 
famines  which  equal  in  severity  the  sufferings  of 
the  great  famines  which  recur  periodically.  Even 
in  1887,  when  there  was  a  most  abundant  harvest, 
the  distress  in  certain  districts  was  fully  as  intense 
and  disastrous  as  at  present.  Last  year  there  was  a 
partial  famine  of  considerable  proportions,  marked 
by  the  usual  concomitants  of  naerciful  homicide, 
arson,  suicide,  dirt-bread,  typhus,  and  death. 

This  year  "  the  famine  extends  over  a  much  larger 
area,  but  is  not  a  whit  more  intense  than  it  was  last 
year,  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  district 
affected  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
through  Little  Russia,  athwart  the  rich  loam  coun- 
try, celebrated  for  its  marvellous  fertility,  straight 
through  the  country  watei'ed  by  the  Volga,  across 
the  Urals,  growing  wider  and  wider,  till  it  reaches 
Tobolsk ;  in  other  words,  it  covers  a  tract  of  land 
3,000  miles  long  and  from  500  to  1,000  miles  broad, 
which  supports  a  population  of  only  forty  millions." 

The  intense  cold  of  spring  was  followed  by  a  pi'o- 
tracted  drought  that  parched  and  stunted  the  crops 
and  dried  up  the  grass.  In  many  districts  horses 
are  selling  at  from  $1.25  to  $3. 50  each,  and  a  number 
of  colts  in  another  part  have  been  sold  for  about  a 
dollar  apiece.  In  the  regions  watered  by  the  Volga, 
about  one-half  the  agricultural  horses  were  sold  or 
killed  by  last  September.  The  population  in  the 
smitten  districts  is  estimated  at  thirty  to  thirty-five 
millions.  Hundi-eds  of  thousands  are  prowling 
through  the  country  begging  for  bread. 

"  Most  of  these  wandering  advertisements  of  squalor 
are  suffering  from  dysentery,  scurvy,  and  other 
diseases.  Their  eyelids  are  swollen  to  monstrous 
dimensions  ;  their  faces  pinched  and  withered,  and 
their  whole  persons  shrivelled  from  the  likeness  of 
aught   human    into   horrible    ghosts   and   shadows. 


Sometimes  one  meets  them  stalking  silently  through 
deserted  villages  consisting  of  the  tenantless  ruins 
of  burned  houses ;  at  other  times  they  drift  into 
hamlets  where,  instead  of  alms-givers,  tliey  meet 
their  own  lean  images,  still  ghastlier  shadows  of 
themselves,  and  then  they  dink  away  to  a  hiding- 
place  which  is  often  their  last  earthly  lodging." 

Suicide  from  hunger  is  very  frequent.  Hunger- 
bread,  upon  which  they  are  attempting  to  (juiet  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  resembles  a  lump  of  hard  black 
earth  covered  with  a  coating  of  nioiild.  Multitudes 
are  living  on  grass  and  the  foliage  of  trees.  One 
priest  alone  says  that  he  administered  the  last  sacra- 
ment to  sixteen  persons  dying  of  hunger  in  the 
space  of  two  days.  Stories  are  circulating  of  parents 
who  have  eaten  their  children,  and  women  who 
have  sold  themselves  to  any  one  who  will  give  them 
food.  Mr.  Lanin  closes  with  the  following  character- 
istic touch  : 

"The  Russian  authorities  are  even  now  carefully 
considering  the  advisability  of  keeping  down  the 
pride  of  the  peasants  by  treating  them  as  an  inferior 
class,  and  addressing  them  officially  as  tJiou  and 
thee  instead  of  the  more  respectful  yoii;  and  another 
measure  is  likewise  under  consideration,  compelling 
all  peasants  to  uncover  their  heads  in  the  presence 
of  tshinovniks,  nobles  and  priests,  on  the  roadside 
as  well  as  within  doors,  and  condemning  those  who 
refuse  to  comply  to  be  soundly  flogged. " 

THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  CHILIAN  WAR. 

IN  a  second  article  on  " The  War  in  Chili  "  M. 
Maximiliano  Ibanez  resumes  the  very  interest- 
ing account  which  he  gave  of  it  some  months  ago  in 
the  Remie  des  Deux  Mondea,  and  draws  the  following 
conclusions,  full  of  encouragement  for  the  future. 
He  considers  the  struggle  as  having  been — in  great 
part,  it  is  true — personal,  and  directed  against  the 
special  abuses  of  Balmaceda,  but  as  having  been, 
also,  a  profoundly  national  struggle  between  two 
powers — the  power  of  the  executive  and  the  power 
of  the  legislative  bodies.  It  was  the  Parliament 
against  the  President,  and  the  result  for  the  Consti- 
tution had  been  an  announcement  that  for  the  future 
"  the  President  shall  preside,  but  shall  not  govern. " 
Tlie  parallel  which  M.  Ibanez  draws  between  this 
struggle  and  the  struggle  of  the  British  Parliament 
and  Charles  I.  is  very  close.  He  says  of  it  that  it 
was  the  same  "in  the  motives  by  which  it  was 
provoked,  in  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  car- 
ried, in  the  result  which  it  has  attained.  There 
were  the  same  encroachment  of  the  head  of  the  state 
upon  the  privileges  of  Parliament ;  there  was  the 
armed  struggle ;  there  was  finally  the  subversal  of 
the  head  of  the  state.  There  would  have  been  also 
the  same  scene  upon  the  scaffold,  but  that  suicide 
intervened  to  prevent  it. " 

The  consequences  will  be,  he  prophesies,  no  less 
important  to  the  public  life  of  the  Chilian  people. 
The  idea  that  despotic  authority  cannot  be  combated 
with  success  has  been  tlestroyed.  This  idea  has 
lain,  M.  Ibanez  says,  with  the  weight  of  a  crushing 
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burden  uixin  all  individual  initiative.  Henceforth 
the  grovvtli  of  honest  public  opinion  is  assured.  The 
evils  of  official  corruption  and  of  automatically 
arranged  elections  have  been  exposed.  Political 
parties  have  realized  their  own  sti-ength,  and  will 
no  longer  consent  to  be  used  as  mere  tools  in  the 
hands  of  government.  The  purification  of  the  public 
offices  may  be  looked  for  as  one  immediate  and  prac- 
tical result.  In  fact,  parliamentary  life  from  a 
shadow  has  become  a  reality  ;  more  blood  runs  in 
its  veins,  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the 
nation  has  been  born,  a  new  experience  of  the  power 
and  the  dignity  which  attend  honest  exertion  has 
animated  the  being  of  the  nation. 

M.  Iban'^z  cites  a  list  of  reforms  upon  which  Con- 
gress has  already  been  at  work.  The  tendency  of 
them  is  to  make  wholesale  bribery  in  high  places 
impossible,  to  set  electoral  voices  free  to  develop  a 
healthy  spirit  of  self-government.  The  revolution, 
if  the  views  penned  in  this  article  are  justified,  may 
toe  regarded  as  the  birth-jmngs  only  of  New  Chili. 
The  writer  believes  that  the  good  which  has  been 
achieved  will  largely  counterbalance  the  temporary 
commercial  and  financial  evil,  and  that  the  future 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  the  energy  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  Republic. 

THE  POPE'S  ENCYCLICAL. 

IN  the  Economic  Revieiv  for  October  the  Rev. 
Canon  Scott  Holland  publishes  a  brief  article 
criticising  the  Pope's  encyclical  on  the  "Condition 
of  Labor. "  While  recognizing  the  great  difficulties 
and  venerable  character  of  Pope  Leo  XIH.,  Mr.  Scott 
Holland  is  not  satisfied  with  the  encyclical.  He 
says:  "And  yet,  at  the  close  of  it,  whj-  is  it  that  we 
put  it  down  with  a  touch  of  grave  disappointment? 
Perhaps  the  very  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  the  very 
loftiness  of  the  claims,  the  imposing  weight  of  I'e- 
sponsibility,  all  serve  to  aggravate  this  disappoint- 
ment. They  intensify  our  sense  that,  somehow,  the 
actual  effect  upon  us  has  been  slight ;  that  we  have 
not  gained  any  clear  step  ;  that  we  are  not  further 
forward  on  our  way  ;  that  our  real  problems  have 
only  been  skirted,  not  assailed ;  that,  after  all  that 
the  old  man,  in  his  goodness,  lias  said,  we  must  go 
•back  and  work  out  the  weary  heart  of  the  problem 
for  ourselves.  We  have  not  got  on — that  is  what  we 
■clearly  feel.  We  have  not  gone  behind  the  difficulty. 
A  great  many  kind  and  wise  things  have  been  said. 

"There  is  no  attempt  to  examine,  or  correct,  or 
criticise,  or  sift  the  i)rinciple  by  which  property  has 
now  become  distributed  ;  or  to  consider  whether  tliis 
distribution  be  that  which  the  abstract  theorj^  of 
ownership  would  sanction  ;  or  to  determine  the  lim- 
itation of  the  ownership  and  tlie  nature  of  its  rela- 
tions to  the  common  weal.  Yet,  for  all  reformers 
who  seek  to  oi)po.se  out-and-out  Socialism.  ^/)/.s  is 
exactly  the  heart  of  the  problem." 

The  weakness  of  the  encyclical  is  that  it  never 
seems  to  conlempiate  the  existence  of  tlic  ])roblem  of 
modern  industrial  society.    He  assumes  that  the  state 


settles  things  in  a  patriarchal  sort  of  fashion,  which 
gives  a  far-away,  old-fashioned,  dreamy  tone  to  all 
that  he  saj^s.  The  Pope  throws  out  propositions 
which  he  does  not  answer.  Mr.  Scott  Holland  also 
objects  to  the  Pope's  resting  the  right  of  private 
ownership  on  the  pre-existence  of  the  state.  "Now, 
this  makes  the  whole  treatment  of  the  state  by  the 
Pope  somewhat  thin,  legal,  superficial.  It  is  often 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  only  a  needful  apparatus  by 
which  individualism  secures  itself  from  peril  and 
advances  its  own  interests.  It  sinks  to  the  level  of 
mere  police.  But  it  is  surely  too  late  in  the  day  to 
face  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  present  indus- 
trial crisis  with  any  fanciful  picture  of  a  'natural' 
private  ownership  which  has  never  had  any  real 
existence  ;  nor  can  we  expect  the  state  to  bear  the 
strain  laid  upon  it  by  the  demands  of  immense  labor- 
ing populations,  unless  it  be  itself  rooted  fast  and  firm 
into  those  deep  and  vital  secrets  which  hold  all  men 
together  in  a  corporate  whole,  and  create  in  them  a 
mutual  obligation,  and  bind  them  to  a  common  task. " 
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THE  FOOD-SUPPLY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

A  Blow  at  Malthus. 
N  the  November  Century,  W.  O.  Atwater  dis- 
cusses "  Tlie  Food  Supply  of  the  Future. "  The 
burden  of  his  discourse  is  to  show  how  the  doctrines 
of  Malthus  may  be  refuted,  or  at  least  qualified,  by 
increased  attention  to  the  scientific  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  by  fish -culture. 

WHAT  WE  WASTE. 

But  if  we  are  to  provide  against  a  world-famine, 
we  must  not  only  make  more  food  ;  we  must  also  use 
that  which  we  have  made  to  better  advantage.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  statistics  of 
food-consumption,  the  average  American  consumes 
in  the  neighborhood  of  50  per  cent,  more  than  the 
European,  the  food  being  measured  in  calorics 
(heat  units) ,  which  represent  its  power  to  keep  the 
body  warm  and  vigorous. 

"We  certainly  use  more  food  than  we  need.  Pai't 
of  the  excess  is  simply  thrown  away ;  the  rest  is 
eaten  to  the  detriment  of  our  health.  The  facts  at 
hand  imply  that  our  chief  wastefulness  is  with 
meats  and  sweetmeats.  This  is  perfectlj'  natural. 
People  in  the  United  States  are  generally  able  to 
have  the  kind  of  food  they  like  and  all  thej*  wish 
of  it." 

Our  greatest  recklessness  is  seen  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  meat-supplj".  The  aim  of  the  cattle- 
raisers,  especially  of  the  pork  producers  of  the  West- 
ern States,  is  to  produce  a  monstrous  abnormity  of 
fatness  to  send  to  the  slaughter  house,  for  that  is  the 
most  convenient  way  of  marketing  their  corn.  Of 
this  fat  meat  we  eat  all  the  lean,  protein  producing 
l)art,  but  not  enough  ;  of  the  fat,  yielding  carbohy- 
drates, we  eat  only  a  pare,  but  far  too  much.  The 
rest  is  principallj-  wasted. 

At  the  same  time,  careless  cultivation  has  reduced 
the  quantity  of  protein   in  our  vegetable  products. 
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"'A  large  amount  of  soil-product  is  required  to 
make  a  small  amount  of  meat.  We  eat  much  more 
meat  than  is  needed  to  supplement  our  vegetable 
food.  Our  meat  is  much  fatter  than  would  be 
necessary  anyhow.  The  sugary  and  starchy  foods, 
of  which  we  consume  an  excess,  make  the  fat  still 
less  necessary.  A  reform  must  come,  but  it  will 
come  no  faster  than  our  farmers  learn  to  produce 
crops  richer  in  nitrogen,  and  to  make  more  meat 
and  leaner  meat  from  less  vegetable  material. " 

SCIENTIFIC  TILLAGE  AND  IRRIGATION. 

"Doubtless  many  of  us  remember  Prince  Krapot- 
kin's  extraordinary  Nineteenth  Century  paper  of  a 
few  years  ago,  in  which  he  described  the  almost 
miraculous  results  of  the  systems  of  painstaking 
market-gardening  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  in  Hol- 
land, and  elsewhere.  A  few  striking  instances  :  3, 125 
•acres  cultivated  near  Paris  not  only  supply  the 
2, 000, 000  inhabitants  with  vegetables,  but  furnish  a 
surplus  for  shipment  to  London  ;  these  maraichers 
with  no  apparatus  more  costly  than  a  few  frames 
for  seedlings,  raise  on  half  an  acre  vegetables  to  the 
value  of  £200.  They  declare  that  if  all  the  food, 
animal  and  vegetable,  necessary  for  the  3,500,000 
inhabitants  of  the  departments  of  Seine  and  Seine- 
et-Oise  had  to  be  grown  on  their  own  territory  (3, 250 
square  miles),  it  could  be  grown  without  resorting 
to  any  other  methods  of  culture  than  those  already 
in  use." 

Not  only  can  this  wonderful  increase  in  produc- 
tiveness become  possible  through  irrigation,  careful 
selection  of  plants,  and  proper  attendance,  but  it  is 
literally  true  that  no  soil  at  all  is  needed  to  make  a 
plant  grow.  Such  are  the  properties  of  plant-food 
and  its  assimilation  that  it  is  possible  for  the  vege- 
table to  obtain  its  nourishment  from  water  in  which 
the  proper  ingredients  have  been  placed.  This 
water-culture  has  been  experimented  with  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Germany.  Professor  Nobbe  grew  in 
jars  of  water  a  "  Japanese  buckwheat  plant  nine  feet 
■high  weighing,  when  air-dry,  4,786-fold  as  much  as 
the  seed  from  which  it  was  produced. "  The  most 
important  ingredients  which  make  up  plant-food 
are  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash,  and  it  is 
these  substances  that  our  practical  agricultural 
chemists  are  looking  to  find  in  greater  quantities, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  first. 

PLENTY  OF  FOOD   AHEAD. 

"In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  the  prob- 
lem of  the  world's  future  food-supply  is  conditioned 
^pon  two  things.  One  is  plant- food,  the  other  is 
energy,  power  to  manufacture  and  transport  plant- 
food,  and  to  transport  water.  The  visible  supply  of 
plant-food  is  such  that  the  only  element  about  which 
there  has  for  some  time  been  any  question  is  nitro- 
gen. Late  research  implies  that  this  can  be  easily 
'derived  from  the  atmosphere  in  unlimited  quan- 
tity. .  .  .  We  may  hope  that  the  science  of  the 
■future  will  provide  the  power.  The  amount  of  vege- 
table growth  that  is  possible  within  a  given  area  is 


entirely  outside  our  ordinary  calculations.  The  old 
way  of  estimating  possible  food-production  by  land- 
area  and  soil-fertility  is  wrong.  We  have  only  to 
assume  that  as  the  population  of  the  earth  increases 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the 
use  of  plant-food  and  energy,  of  which  the  supply  is 
practically  inexhaustible,  and  the  problem  is  solved. " 
Mr.  Atwater  has  a  passing  word  for  the  gigantic 
schemes,  now  under  consideration,  for  irrigating 
the  diy  parts  of  the  West  from  huge  reservoirs  placed 
in  the  RoCky  Mountains,  in  which  the  waters  of  the 
winter  floods  will  be  held  and  dispensed  during  the 
dry  season.  Competent  authorities  say  that  such  a 
system  might  convert  our  sparsely  settled  extreme 
West  into  the  garden-spot  of  the  world. 


THE  RIOTS  IN  CHINA. 

THE  paper  on  the  Chinese  riots  in  Blackivood' s 
Magazine  for  November  is  a  vigorous  plea  for 
the  adoption  of  a  stronger  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Celestial  Government. 

"The  first  step  in  this  direction,"  the  writer  says, 
"  should  be  a  definite  announcement  to  the  Tsungli 
Yamen  that  we  intend  for  the  future  to  demand  the 
strict  fulfilment  of  our  treaty  to  the  very  letter  ;  and 
that  no  plea  of  non  possumus  will  be  accepted,  unless 
by  so  doing  our  hands  shall  be  considered  free  to 
enforce  our  rights  on  the  spot. " 

The  second  step  is:  "The  establishment  of  settle- 
ments at  inland  towns  in  Hunan  and  Hupeh  is  the 
true  remedy  for  the  anti-foreign  feeling  which  is 
now  so  unfortunately  rife  in  those  provinces,  and 
which,  unless  checked,  must  remain  a  constant 
source  of  danger  to  the  treaty  ports  on  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang. 

"  It  would  be  only  necessary  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  consuls  at  these  two  towns  an  appearance  of 
force  to  secure  the  foreign  settlements  against  all 
annoyance.  This  could  be  done  in  two  ways — either 
by  the  presence  of  gun-boats  or  by  giving  the  con- 
suls small  escorts  of  marines.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  because  gun-boats  could  not  steam  up  the  rivers 
at  all  seasons,  they  could  not  remain  at  their  moor- 
ings opposite  the  settlements  all  the  year  round. 
But  if  there  were  naval  objections  to  this  course, 
there  could  be  none,  we  should  imagine,  to  the  de- 
tachment of  sufficient  men  to  form  small  escorts. 
This  would  be  no  new  departure. " 

Send  a  Few  Gun-boats. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Gundry  thus  writes  in  the  National  Review 
on  the  "Chinese  Atrocities  :" 

"  The  Imperial  Government  must  manage  its  own 
people.  It  must  support  its  officials  in  doing  their 
duty,  and  it  must  punish  those  who  are  primarily 
responsible  for  the  flow  of  placards  which  are  the 
cause  of  mischief.  There  is  said  to  be  a  project  to 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  octopus  by  insisting  on 
the  opening  of  Hunan.  The  idea  is  good,  and  might 
be  accomplished,  perhaps,  by  the  opening  of  the 
Timgting  Lake  to  foreign  commerce.     But  we  must 
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be  prepared,  in  that  ca,se,  to  make  good  our  own  en- 
trj'.  If  the  Government  stands  so  far  in  awe  of  the 
Hunanese  soldiers  in  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse  that  it 
dares  not  employ  force  for  their  repression,  if  it  has 
witnessed  the  expulsion  of  its  own  emissaries  from 
Himan  when  the  (juestion  was  only  about  setting  up 
a  telegraph,  it  would  probably  not  dare — at  least,  at 
the  present  moment — to  insist  on  the  right  of 
foreigners  to  travel  and  reside  in  the  province.  The 
appearance  of  a  few  foreign  gun-boats  on  that  lake, 
however,  which  is  embayed  in  the  obnoxious  prov- 
ince, might  prove  an  efficacious  means  of  bringing 
various  people  to  their  senses. " 


CAUSES  OF  THE  DISTURBANCES  IN  CHINA. 

DR.  J.  T.  GRACEY  contributes  to  Tlie  Mhsionary 
Review  an  article  on  the  causes  of  those  dis- 
turbances in  China  which  at  present  seem  likely  to 
develop  into  a  revolution. 

China,  like  some  countries  better  known  to  us, 
has  a  bad  case  of  pension-bleeding.  At  the  time  of 
the  Taiping  rebellion  the  government  enrolled  an 
extra  army  consisting  of  some  million  of  men.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  these  men  were  pensioned. 
This  generation  of  soldiers  has  passed  away,  but  the 
pensioning  goes  on,  for  when  a  soldier  died  a  sub- 
stitute was  immediately  found,  who  continued  to 
draw  the  pension-money.  All  sorts  of  corruptions 
naturally  crept  in,  and  the  system  has  become  a  curse 
to  the  empire.  The  pi-esent  government  has  made 
an  eff(n"t  to  root  out  the  evil  by  cutting  off  the  pay- 
ments, and  a  storm  of  indignant  protest  is  the  conse- 
quence. 

Among  the  most  violent  objectors  to  the  reform 
are  the  members  of  the  Kolao  Hid,  a  powerful  so- 
ciety of  soldiers.  Other  great  secret  societies  con- 
tain the  germs  of  conspiracy,  and  the  whole  system 
of  seci'et  societies  is  a  potent  factor  in  brewing 
trouble. 

Another  source  of  trouble  lies  in  the  antagonism 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  have  for  the 
government,  which  is  not  Chinese  but  Tartar.  This 
jealousy  of  everything  foreign  extends  beycmd  the 
government  to  the  commerce,  which  is  largely  in 
European  hands.  Native  ships  have  been  displaced 
by  European  vessels,  and  as  a  consecpience  many  na- 
tive sailors  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  finding  no  other  channel  in  which  to  turn 
th(>ir  labors,  they  are  discontented  and  rii)e  iov  rebel- 
lion. 

Fanning  this  feeling  is  the  inherent  Chinese  super- 
stitious prejudice.  Anything  foreign  is  evil,  and 
tiieir  hatred  has  extended  to  all  foreigners,  of  all 
professions  or  employment. 

Lastly,  tiiore  is  a  general  belief  that  the  imperial 
army  is  a  rotten  sj'stem,  existing  i)riiicipally  on  paper 
and  the  pay-i-oll. 

All  these  causes  are  so  intermixed  that  the  total 
result  is  quite  sutlicient  to  bring  on  at  any  time  seri- 
ous evil. 


ARCHBISHOP  TAIL 
Three  Estimates  in  the  Quarterlies. 

THE  quarterlies  naturally  busy  themselves  with 
the  recently  published  life  of  Archbishop  Tait. 
As  was  perhaps  natural,  the  Church  Quarterly  is 
the  least  appreciative.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Clar- 
endon the  clergy  are  a  class  of  men  "  who  under- 
stand the  least  and  take  the  worst  measure  of  human 
affairs  of  all  mankind  that  can  read  and  write. " 
The  Church  Quarterly  says  : 

"  The  archbishop  valued  the  Church  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  national  view  of  religion,  not  as  the  Body 
of  Christ.  It  was  to  him  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ment for  impressing  upon  the  country  the  value  of 
Christianity,  the  importance  of  accepting  in  general 
the  truths  it  inculcated  and  the  moral  law  which  it 
proclaimed  ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  regard  it  as  in- 
habited by  a  supernatural  power  and  capable  of 
imparting  supernatural  gifts. 

"  The  archbishop  was  not  a  great  preacher,  but  he 
was  a  powerful  and  impressive  speaker,  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  convocation,  on  platforms  and 
elsewhere,  his  speeches  were  listened  to  with  pleas- 
ure, and  always  seemed  to  support  the  high  position 
which  he  filled.  As  an  administrator  he  was  in- 
dustrious and  hard-woi-king,  and  if  v/e  cannot  accord 
him  such  a  high  place  as  that  occupied  by  Bishop 
Blomfield  or  Bishop  Wilberforce,  as  an  originator  of 
new  methods  for  meeting  the  wants  of  the  time,  or 
as  a  popular  leader  who  left  an  enduring  mark  upon 
the  episcopate  of  England,  he  was  certainly-  most 
painstaking,  and  desirous  to  encourage  and  further 
whatever  he  could  to  promote  the  increase  of  true 
religion  among  those  over  whom  he  had  been  placed 
in  charge.  The  one  great  institution  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  he  was  responsible  was  the  Bishop 
of  London's  Fund." 

The  Edinburgli  is  appreciative.  The  archbishoi), 
it  says,  was  neither  showy  nor  brilliant : 

'"Looking  back  at  his  life,  its  niost  conspicuous 
feature  is  the  record  of  remarkable  growth.  His 
mind  was  ever  learning  ;  his  character  ripened,  mel- 
lowed, and  sweetened  to  the  end.  His  character  was 
built  up  on  simple  but  solid  foundations.  He  was 
real,  straightforward,  manly,  possessed  of  judg- 
ment, candor,  decision,  and  the  courage  of  his  opin- 
ions. His  mental  balance  was  conu)lete,  and  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  his  character  was  seen  in  the 
harmony  of  his  talents  and  feelings.  Without  this 
jn'oportion,  his  strong  gift  of  humor  might  have 
imperilled  his  position  ;  with  it,  his  humor  became 
a  valuable  ally,  enabling  him  to  relieve  tension  with- 
out loss  of  dignity,  and  to  place  himself  easily  and 
naturally  on  good  terms  with  his  audience.  Nor 
was  this  perfect  balance  of  that  kind  which  produces 
amiable,  coinmonplaci>  characters.  It  was  corrected 
by  great  confitlence  and  determination,  by  a  natural 
though  repressed  inq)etuosity,  and  by  a  strong  in- 
stinct for  action.  Few  men  so  j)owerfully  moulded 
as  Tait  could  have  administered  their  otUce  with  so 
conciliatory  and  statesmanlike  a  temper. " 
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It  is  the  Quarterly  Review  which  is  most  enthusi- 
astic. It  gently  chaffs  Tait's  biographer  for  his 
excessive  hero-worship. 

"  It  is  true  tliat,  from  the  first  cliapter  to  the  last, 
there  is  an  underlying  insinuation,  none  the  less 
real  because  most  delicately  conveyed,  that  the  in- 
fallibility which  the  Pope  claims  officially,  the  arch- 
bishop possessed  personally,  and  that  his  peculiar 
form  of  theology  is  the  only  reasonable  religion." 

But  the  defect  is  to  virtue  near  allied,  and  of  the 
biography  it  speaks  with  high  praise. 

"The  various  scenes,  events,  and  persons  that  the 
narrative  touches  are  grouped  round  a  central  figure 
of  no  common  interest.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  man 
endowed  with  strong  feelings,  calm  judgment, 
sound  sense,  and  invincible  will ;  a  man  who  was 
not  a  genius,  nor  an  orator,  nor  a  thinker,  nor  a 
theologian ;  who  lacked  both  private  fortune  and 
powerful  friends,  and  was  hampered  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  his  working  life  by  precarious  health  ; 
and  who,  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages,  passed 
from  one  post  of  dignity  and  importance  to  another, 
till  he  reached  the  highest  station  attainable  by  an 
English  subject ;  and,  in  these  successive  offices, 
produced  a  marked  and  durable  effect  upon  the  fort- 
unes of  the  Church  of  England,  and  exercised  deter- 
mining influence  at  more  than  one  crisis  in  public 
affairs.  The  main  events  of  this  remarkable  career 
must  now  be  briefly  recapitulated. " 

WHO  IS  TO  BE  THE  NEW  POPE? 

SUCH  is  the  momentous  question  asked,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  answered,  by  R.  de  Cesare  in 
the  October  number  of  the  Ntiova  Antologia.  The 
article  is  written  in  a  somewhat  despondent  vein, 
and  in  a  tone  of  marked  antagonism  toward  Leo 
XIII.,  while  a  European  war  is  treated  as  imminent. 
The  writer  begins  by  prognosticating  as  to  the  prob- 
able meeting-place  of  the  conclave. 

"  Probabilities  are  in  favor  of  the  conclave  being 
held  in  Rome.  Although  Leo  XIII.  is  in  compara- 
tively good  health,  his  extreme  old  age  justifies  one 
in  fearing  that  he  will  soon  disappear  from  the 
scene,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  coming  war.  In 
such  a  case  the  cardinals  will  not  remove  them- 
selves, for  only  circumstances  of  extraordinary  peril 
<could  rouse  them  to  such  a  stej).  Departure  from 
Rome  is  an  eventuality  that  terrifies  everybody. 
•Only  in  the  case  of  war  breaking  out  before  the 
conclave,  and  Leo  leaving  Rome,  and  the  Holy  See 
being  left  vacant  before  peace  were  restored,  would 
the  papal  election  take  place  out  of  Italy.  Even 
should  war  break  out,  and  the  Pontiff  were  to  re- 
main in  Rome,  and  to  die  during  the  progress  of 
hostilities,  the  conclave  would  meet  in  Rome  all  the 
same.  A  conclave  in  Italy  means  an  Italian  Pope. 
...  At  present  there  are  sixty  cardinals,  of  wliom 
thirty  are  Italians  and  thirty  foreigners.  Tlie  hy- 
pothesis of  a  foreign  Pope  is  only  admissible  in  case 
the  conclave  were  to  assemble  out  of  Italy. " 

Moreover,  if  Crispi   could  be  depended  on  in  1878 


to  guarantee  freedom  of  election  and  perfect  security 
to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  di  Rudini  can  surely  be 
counted  on  to-day  for  a  similar  service,  although 
relations  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vatican  are 
more  strained  than  ever.  Then  there  was  some  hope 
for  a  conciliatory  Pope ;  to-day  the  opposite  has 
become  a  practical  certainty.  "  The  new  Pope  will 
be  '  inti-anrigent, '  in  the  sense  that  he  will  not  resign 
himself  to  his  surroundings,  against  which  he  will 
protest  from  the  first.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  Sacred 
College  from  which  the  new  Pontiff  must  arise. " 

After  pointing  out  that  none  of  the  powers  of 
Europe,  except  France,  with  her  ten  cai'dinals, 
headed  by  Lavigerie,  are  in  a  position  to  influence 
the  election,  the  author  refers  to  the  helplessness  of 
the  Italian  government  in  the  matter.  She  has  only 
herself  to  blame  for  her  exclusion.  The  ecclesiasti- 
cal policy  of  the  government  of  Italy  for  the  last 
few  years  has  been  totally  destitute  of  common  sense. 
Without  continuity,  betw^een  fears  and  pi-ejudices, 
now  violent,  novr  indifferent,  always  indefinite,  it 
has  never  risen  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation, 
both  new  and  delicate,  imposed  by  the  law  of  guar- 
antees to  render  possible  the  co-existence  of  two 
sovereignties  in  Rome.  As  a  result,  among  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  Italy  is  the  only  one  to  whom  all 
direct  action  in  the  election  to  the  papal  throne  is 
denied,  although  it  takes  place  in  her  own  domin- 
ions and  she  is  more  immediately  interested  in  the 
result  than  any  other  nation. 

Turning  to  personalities,  R.  de  Cesare  selects  three 
names  for  the  possible  honors  of  the  Papacy — Cardi- 
nals Monaco,  Parocchi,  and  Battaglini.  "Monaco 
is  deacon  of  the  Sacred  College,  bishop  of  Ostia  and 
Velletri,  secretary  to  the  Holy  Office,  senior  peniten- 
tiary and  arch-priest  of  St.  John's  Lateran.  Parocchi 
is  vicar  to  His  Holiness  and  bishop  of  Albano. 
Battaglini  is  ai'chbishop  of  Bologna.  The  first  is  a 
native  of  the  Abruzzi,  the  second  of  Mantua,  the 
third  of  the  diocese  of  Bologna.  Battaglini  is  sixty- 
eight  years  of  age,  Monaco  sixty-four,  Parocchi 
fifty-eight — all  three  of  suitable  age.  As  regards 
health,  Monaco  has  the  advantage.  The  growing 
embonpoint  of  Parocchi  is  alarming,  and  the  delicate 
health  of  Battaglini  reduces  his  chances.  The  candi- 
dates respond  to  the  spirit  of  the  electors.  Monaco 
would  be  the  candidate  of  the  Ultramontanes,  who 
expect  everything  from  time  ;  Parocchi  of  the  Irre- 
quitists ;  and  Battaglini  of  the  more  moderate." 

A  further  sketch  is  given  of  Parocchi  :  "  Cardinal 
Parocchi  might  become  the  candidate  of  the  Ultra- 
montanes, who  do  not  relish  waiting  as  a  means  of 
escaping  from  actual  conditions.  But  the  strange 
contradictions  of  his  life  alienate  the  timid,  who  are 
in  a  majority,  among  Italian  cardinals.  Parocchi 
enjoys  the  sympathy  of  the  French,  whom  he  knows 
personally  and  flatters  discreetly,  accentuating  his 
attachment  to  France,  and  affecting  diffidence 
toward  Germany  and  Austria.  Parocchi  as  Pope 
would  be  an  unknown  quantity.  He  is  capable  of 
great  deeds  and  great  follies,  and,  surrounded  by 
dangerous  friends,  there  is  no  foreseeing  how  far  he 
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might  not  be  carried.  Weak  in  the  main,  though 
with  the  appearance  of  a  person  of  decided  character, 
lie  is  not  so  mvich  to  be  feared  in  person  as  in  his 
friendships  and  sympathies.  In  the  hands  of  fanat- 
ics he  might  become  an  element  of  disorder  to  the 
internal  peace  of  Europe,  and  also  because  he  would 
speechify  even  more  than  Leo  XIII.,  which  is  saying 
much. " 

On  the  subject  of  an  English-speaking  Pope,  the 
author  has  also  a  word  to  say  after  extolling  Amer- 
ican Catholicism  at  the  expense  of  what  we  see  in 
Europe.  "  As  for  Cardinal  Gibbons,  he  is  an  excellent 
bishop,  .  .  .  but  he  can  speak  no  language  but 
English,  and  that  with  a  nasal  twang  like  all  North 
Americans.  When  he  came  to  Rome  to  receive  the 
hat,  and  took  possession  of  his  cardinal's  title  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  the  ceremonies  were  of 
a  curious  character,  as  the  Cardinal  addressed  the 
Chapter  in  English,  which  they  could  not  under- 
stand. An  American  Pope  who  can  speak  nothing 
but  English  seems  to  me  incomplete,  and  his  election 
appears  to  me  impossible. " 


IS  THE  CHURCH  GAINING  OR  LOSING  GROUND? 

Cainingf  Hand  Over  Hand. 

THERE  is  a  very  powerfu^l  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly Revieic,  entitled  "Church  Progress  and 
Chiu-ch  Defence, "  the  writer  of  which  sets  himself 
to  prove  that  the  English  Church  is  much  more  the 
church  of  the  nation  now  than  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago.  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  sets  forth  a 
very  strong  case,  which  the  Liberation  Society  will 
have  its  work  set  to  answer.  To  begin  at  the  end, 
he  makes  out  that  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Church  amount 
to  a  million  and  a  lialf,  while  every  year  it  contrib- 
utes a  million  to  Church  extension  and  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  to  foreign  missions.  He  quotes 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  against  Mr.  Massingham  in  support 
of  the  thesis  that  the  clergjanen  of  the  Church  of 
England  have  been  more  than  in  the  front  rank  of 
their  contemporaries.  In  London  the  Church  is  stead- 
ily gaining  ground.  Since  Bishop  Thorold  was  ap- 
pointed to  Rochester  in  1877  sixty-six  new  churches 
or  additions  to  churches  liave  been  consecrated. 

"  Eight  public-scliool  and  college  missions,  includ- 
ing the  si)lendid  Trinity  College  Mission  in  St. 
George's,  Camberwell,  have  been  started  in  the 
diocese,  and  their  work  is  yearly  increasing.  Eleven 
diocesan  missionary  clergy,  and  as  many  assistant 
curates,  thirty-two  Scripture  readers,  sixty-four  dea- 
conesses and  mission  women,  form  the  society's  staff 
of  living  agents. " 

As  it  has  been  in  Rochester,  so  it  has  been  in  St. 
Albans  ;  as  it  has  been  in  London,  so  it  has  been  in 
tlie  great  industrial  centres,  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties especially.  In  ten  years  $3,200,000  have  been 
expended  \\\xn\  the  fabric  of  catlicdrals.  In  eight 
selected  i)ariKhes  in  1889  the  number  of  voluntary 
Iielpers  varied  from  sixty-eight  to  three  hundred  and 


twenty-five.     Even  the  cathedi'als  are  being  used  at 
last.      The  Dean  of  Gloucester  reports  that : 

"  Constantly,  at  their  own  request,  large  and  small 
parties  of  workingmen,  machinists'  artisans,  and 
others,  are  taken  round  the  church,  when  explana- 
tions and  illustrations,  historical,  architectural,, 
and  theological,  are  given  by  the  dean.  Co-opera- 
tive and  benefit  societies,  Oddfellows  and  Druids, 
employees  of  large  mercantile  houses,  and  i-aihvay 
operatives — the  very  Sower  of  the  workingmen — are 
thus  brought  into  touch  with  the  Church  by  thou- 
sands. Besides  the  daily  services  within  the  choir, 
the  great  Norman  nave  is  filled — centre  and  aisles — 
from  fiftj'  to  sixty  times  a  year  at  special  Sunday- 
evening  services,  or  at  services  arranged  during  the- 
winter,  on  week-nights  and  half -holidays. " 

Diocesan  missions  have  been  established  in  twenty" 
dioceses.  There  are  three  hundred  mission  preach- 
ers in  fifteen  dioceses.  There  are  associations  for 
lay  workers,  who  number  over  6,000  in  the  diocese- 
of  London  alone.  •  The  Church  Army  has  180  officer 
evangelists  and  six  labor  homes.  There  are  thirt\^- 
two  university  and  public-school  missions,  all  of 
which  have  been  constituted  since  1877.  The- 
reviewer  says  a  well-deserved  word  in  favor  of 
Oxford  House  in  Bethnal  Green.  Six  new  sees 
have  been  created,  twenty-four  sisterhoods  have- 
been  established,  some  of  them  on  a  scale  that  recalls, 
the  old  monastic  foundations.  In  the  foreign  mis- 
sions the  Church  is  cutting  out  the  Nonconformists, 
and  notably  the  Wesleyans,  I  believe,  although  the 
reviewer  does  not  say  so.  Here  is  one  curious  little 
fact,  which  indicates  as  much  as  anything  the  way 
in  which  the  Church  has  gained  upon  Dissent : 

"  Is  it  generally  known  that,  as  year  by  year  the 
offertories  on  Hospital  Sunday  in  London  have 
grown  larger,  almost  the  entire  increase  has  come 
from  church  collections?  In  1880  the  total  was  £28,- 
675,  of  which  the  Church  supplied  £21,848;  in  1890 
the  total  was  £38, 767,  the  church  portion  £80. 962 ; 
so  that  out  of  the  entire  increase  of  £10,000,  over 
£9, 000  was  given  by  Churchmen. " 

The  reviewer's  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is 
somewhat  odd.  He  winds  up  his  article  by  declar- 
ing that  disendowment  would  be  both  a  crime  and 
a  blunder.  It  would  be  immeasurably  better  than 
disestablishment.  In  this  he  would  probably  not 
find  many  in  the  Church  to  agree  with  him.  To  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  the  Establishment  is  a  snare 
and  a  temptation,  leading  them  to  put  on  that 
"side"  which  is  the  chief  dimculty  with  which 
they  have  to  contend.  If  the  country  clergy  would 
but  be  as  brotherly  and  liberal  as  their  brethren  in 
the  towns  tlie  Liberation  Society  might  shut  up  shop. 
That  which  keeps  the  Liberation  Society  going,  and 
that  which  in  the  end  will  disestablish  the  Church 
of  England,  and  probably  disendow  it,  is  the  arro- 
gance and  "  side, "  for  there  is  no  better  word,  which 
the  clergv  and  the  Chinx-h  people  generally  put  on  in 
the  rural  districts  to  an  extent  that  makes  every  vil- 
lage Dissenter  feel  that  he  would  almost  give  his. 
right  hand  to  disestablish  tlie  Church. 
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CENSUS  OF  GHOSTS  AND  RELIGION. 

The  Bearing  Upon  the  Christian  Faith. 

THOSE  persons  of  a  religiovis  turn  who  mock  at 
our  proposed  "  Census  of  Ghosts  "  should  read 
the  Rev.  Henry  Kendall's  paper  in  the  Primitive 
Metlwdist  Quarterly  Revieiv  for  October.  Mr.  Ken- 
dall is  a  Congregational  minister,  and  he  has  for 
years  patiently  collected  and  studied  the  evidence 
of  all  the  phenomena  usually  described  as  supernatu- 
ral. In  this  article  he  replies  to  those  good  Christian 
Sadducees  who  impatiently  ask,  What  is  the  use  of 
it  all?    He  says: 

Suppose  that  the  ultimate  verdict,  not  only  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  but  of  intelligent 
men  generally,  shall  be  that  in  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  instances  the  strange  sights  seen  and 
sounds  heard  which  have  been  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation, have  an  objective  reality  and  demonstrate 
the  activity  of  what  is  ordinarily  termed  the  super- 
natural within  the  sphere  of  human  observation — 
how  do  the  facts  compare  with  the  statements  of 
Scripture  on  the  same  subject? 

I.  First,  it  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  there  is 
an  invisible  sphere  peopled  with  intelligent  life,  and 
that  there  are  spiritual  beings  who  are  ordinarily 
unseen  to  us,  but  who  have  power  to  manifest  them- 
selves to  living  men,  and  from  time  to  time  do  this. 

(a)  If  the  judgment  finally  pronounced  shall  be 
affirmative,  it  will  have  been  scientifically  demon- 
strated that  there  is  a  spirit  in  man  capable  of  sep- 
aration from  the  body,  and  of  existence  independent 
of  it,  and  that  this  spirit,  which  is  the  real  man, 
does  actually  survive  the  body's  dissolution  with 
augmented  powers. 

(b)  Strong  evidence  is  afforded  by  psychical  phe- 
nomena, not  only  that  the  spirits  of  men  survive  the 
dissolution  of  the  body,  but  that  there  are  among 
them  the  prime  distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  happy 
and  unhappy.  It  is  shown  in  many  cases  that  the 
disposition,  whether  kind  or  malign,  displayed  in 
this  life,  has  been  projected  into  the  next. 

(c)  There  are  several  strange  and  striking  details 
connected  with  supernatui'al  appeai-ances,  as  recorded 
in  Scripture,  abundantly  confirmed  by  facts  we  are 
now  receiving  through  psychical  research. 

II.  The  power  of  foreseeing  future  events  is  one 
that  psychical  research  shows  to  be  frequently  exer- 
cised, both  by  persons  still  living  in  the  body  and 
by  departed  spirits. 

III.  The  proof  of  telepathy  is  pretty  satisfactory, 
and  a  moment's  reflection  may  serve  to  show  the 
significance  of  it  in  reference  to  some  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  religion.  For  it  is  the  law 
which  affirms  the  possibility  of  one  mind  influencing 
another,  irrespective  of  distance,  and  apart  from 
sensory  organs.  Christian  experience  has  its  own 
evidence  of  the  reality  of  these  higher  influences, 
independent  of  scientific  discoveries.  But  the  law 
of  telepathy,  so  far  as  it  goes,  harmonizes  with  the 
transcendental  teachings  of  religion,  and  removes 
the  objection  that  there  is  nothing  in  ordinary  ex- 


perience to  support  the  idea  tliat  mind  can  touch 
mind,  and  spirit  answer  to  spirit,  without  any 
physical  means  of  communication  between  them.  It 
is  shown  that  they  can  and  do  influence  one  another 
without  this  meduim  in  common  life,  and  a  pre- 
sumption arises  that  they  will  do  the  same  in  the 
spiritual  life  and  in  religious  experience. 


WITCHCRAFT  IN  SCOTLAND. 

THERE  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  Scottish 
Revieiv  on  "Witchcraft  in  Scotland."  The 
writer,  Mr.  F.  Legge,  enters  into  an  elaborate  calcula- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  women  who  were  really 
burned  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft  in  the  various 
epidemics  that  afflicted  North  Britain  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  compiles  the  following  statistics,  from 
which  it  appears  that  no  fewer  than  three  thousand 
four  hundred  women  were  burned  for  witchcraft. 
Some  of  them  were  strangled  before  being  burned, 
others  were  burned  alive  : 

In  the  first  persecution,  from  1590-1.597,    .50  per  annum,  or   350 
second         "                        ]{)40-1650,  100  "  1,000 
third            "                        16G0-1663,  150            "  450 
And  during  the  remainder  of  the  time 
(say  from  1580  to  1680)  that  the  perse- 
cution was  really  sharp 20           "                1,600 

In  all 3,400 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  was  a  cessation  of 
these  cruel  judicial  murders  for  ten  years ;  that 
respite  was  secured  to  the  witches  by  Cromwell. 
Mr.  Legge  says : 

"When  Cromwell  made  his  attempt  to  unite  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  under  one  system  of  law,  his 
'Commissioners  for  the  Administration  of  Justice' 
found  in  their  first  circuit  upward  of  sixty  prison- 
ers a'W'aiting  trial  for  witchcraft.  Most  of  these 
poor  creatures  had  confessed,  but  on  hearing  how 
their  confessions  had  been  obtained,  the  commis- 
sioners directed  that  they  should  all  be  released. 
This  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  more  enlight- 
ened policy  toward  those  accused  of  the  crime,  and 
during  the  continuance  of  Cromwell's  supremacy 
but  very  few  were  burnt.  'There  is  much  witchery 
up  and  down  our  land, '  writes  Robert  Baillie  regret- 
fully ;  '  the  English  be  but  too  sparing  to  try  it,  but 
some  they  execute. '  It  is  with  difficulty  that  the 
record  of  any  executions  can  be  found  until  the  last 
two  years  of  the  English  domination,  when  the  im- 
pediments with  which  Cromwell  had  surrounded 
the  execution  upon  witches  of  what  was  then  face- 
tiously called  justice  were  in  part  removed.  From 
1G58  to  1660  the  trials  began  again,  and  thirty-eight 
women  and  two  men  were  executed  in  Edinburgh 
and  the  neighboring  counties. " 

One  curious  fact  which  Mr.  Legge  brings  out  clearly 
is  that  while  it  was  perfectly  well  known  tliat 
witchcraft  was  practised  by  persons  of  quality,  there 
was  a  kind  of  tacit  contract  between  the  nobles  and 
the  clergy  that  the  charge  should  never  be  brought 
against  a  person  of  position.  The  lower  class  of 
witches  were  persecuted  to  the  death,  while  tlieir 
accomplices  in  the  higher  ranks  were  never  even 
threatened. 
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ONE  SOUL  OR  MANY. 

MAT>FRED  B'OUILLEES  article  on  "Contem- 
.  poraiy  Psycholog}-"  is  no  less  interesting 
tlian  the  other  articles  which  the  Revue  des  Deux 
MoiuUh  has  of  late  froni  time  to  time  published  upon 
this  subject.  While  M.  Fouillee  accepts  as  a  proved 
fact  that  the  human  being  is  an  aggregation  of  many 
beings  brought  into  immediate  communication  with 
each  other,  that  each  cell  is  a  little  animal,  and  that 
the  great  organs,  such  as  the  heart,  stomach,  etc. ,  are 
special  groups  associated  with  a  view  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  general  association  of  the  whole,  conse- 
quently, that  the  individuality  which  we  recognize 
as  one  and  human  is  indeed  made  up  of  myriads  of 
lesser  individualities,  his  article  is  written  with  the 
general  intention  of  a  protest  against  what  he  consid- 
ers to  be  the  too  hasty  conclusions  of  M.  Binet  on  the 
subject  of  multitudinous  personalities  included  with- 
in one  identity.  M.  Binet,  it  may  be  remembered, 
puts  forward  a  theory,  in  an  article  published  not 
many  months  ago,  that  within  each  human  being 
there  are  several  distinct  personalities,  and  he  sup- 
ported his  statement  by  illustrations  from  well-known 
hypnoti*;  experiments,  of  which  the  tendency  was  to 
.show  that  though  in  a,  normal  state  of  niental  health 
these  distinct  personalities  were  bound  into  a  group, 
so  closely  united  as  to  act  like  one  individual,  in 
states  of' mental  disease  they  fell  asunder,  and  could 
be  .so  distinctly  separated  as  to  act  in  isolation  turn 
by  turn,  and  even  to  be  brought  into  a  state  in 
which  each  had  separate  cognizance  of  the  other, 
and  intercommunication  could  be  consciously  main- 
tained between  them.  M.  Fouillee  apparently  is  of 
opinion  that  this  theory  arises  from  an  indistinct- 
ness of  the  prevailing  conception  of  identity  and 
con,se(iuent  misapprehension  of  terms.  This  leads  to 
an  endeavor  to  define  human  consciousness  and  the 
grouping  round  it  of  forms  of  sensation  and  expres- 
sion which  constitute  identity,  and  gives  occasion 
for  some  extremely  suggestive  and  interesting  con- 
clusions. Before  touching  them  it  is  worth  while  to 
<juote  the  following  experiment  made  by  M.  Jules 
Janet,  which  illustrates  the  common  starting- 
ground  of  M.  Binet  and  M.  Fouillee. 

DOUBLE   CONSCIOUSNESS. 

An  hysterical  subject  with  an  insensible  limb  is 
put  to  sleep,  and  is  told,  "After  you  wake  j^ou  will 
raise  your  Huger  when  you  mean  yes,  and  you  will 
I)ut  it  down  when  you  mean  no,  in  answer  to  the 
♦juesticm  which  I  shall  ask  you. "  Tlie  subject  is  then 
wakened,  and  M.  Janet  pricks  the  iiisensitive  limb 
in  several  i)laces.  He  asks,  "Do  you  feel  anythiugV" 
The  conscious-awakened  person  replies  with  the  lips, 
"No,"  but  at  the  same  tinie,  in  accordance  with  the 
signal  that  has  been  agreed  upon  iluring  tlie  state  of 
hypnotization,  the  finger  is  raised  to  signify  "Yes." 
It  has  been  fomid  that  the  finger  will  even  indicate 
exactly  tlie  number  of  times  that  the  apparently 
insensitive  linil)  luxs  been  wounded.    M.  Binet  draws 


from  this  and  cognate  facts  the  conclusions  that 
there  are  two  personalities  within  the  one  individ- 
ual, that  one  personality  has  a  distinct  consciousness 
of  being  rent,  and  desires  to  express  the  fact,  while 
the  other  has  an  equally  distinct  consciousness  of 
being  free  from  pain,  and  expresses  that  fact.  As  a 
rule,  power  of  expression  is  confined  to  the  normal 
method  of  speech,  and  the  personality^  which  is  in 
command  of  the  organs  of  speech  is  the  only  one 
which  is  able  to  make  its  sensation  known.  By 
furnishing  a  means  of  expression  to  the  other  per- 
sonality one  can  obtain  notificatious  at  the  same 
time  of  the  co- existence  of  the  two. 

SUBCONSCIOUSNESS. 

M.  Fouillee,  on  the  other  hand,  draws  from  such 
an  experiment  the  deductions  that  consciousness  is 
not  an  indivisible  entit3%  but  rather  an  aggregation 
or  harmony  of  sensations,  of  which  some  are  domi- 
nant and  some  subordinate,  and  tliat  the  complete 
hierarchy  of  both  is  required  to  constitute  the  indi- 
vidual. He  uses  a  musical  illustration  for  his 
theory,  and  suggests  a  sonata,  in  which  the  domi- 
nant notes  should  be  all  artificially  silenced,  and  the 
harmonies  only  heard.  The  sonata  would  be  meta- 
morphosed into  a  totally  different  musical  produc- 
tion. Nevertheless,  what  is  now  heard  had  been 
there  all  the  time  ;  it  is  only  thrown  into  promi- 
nence, and,  as  it  were,  changed  pi'oportion,  by  the 
suppression  of  the  doininant  notes.  What  you  hear 
is  not  another  sonata.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
first.  When  M.  Binet  finds  a  second  personalitj-, 
M.  Fouillee  finds  subconsciousness,  which,  under 
normal  conditions,  constitutes  only  a  part  of  the 
whole  consciousness. 

WHAT  IS  CONSCIOUSNESS? 

The  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  problem  is  the 
most  fascinating  section  of  M.  Fouillee 's  article. 
"  How, "  he  asks,  "  do  creatures  arrive  at  being  dis- 
tinct from  one  another — at  detaching  themselves  in 
the  universe?  How,  above  all,  do  they  arrive  at 
existence,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  for  themselves, 
with  the  capacity  of  saying  'I'?'*  Contemporary 
psychology  deprives  us,  he  saj's,  of  the  illusion  of  a 
definitely  limited,  impenetrable,  and  absolutely 
autonomous  I.  The  conception  of  individual  con- 
sciousness must  be  of  an  idea  rather  than  of  a  sub- 
stance. Though  separate  in  the  universe,  we  are  not 
separate //'om  the  universe.  "Continuity  and  reci- 
procity of  action  exist  everywhere.  This  is  the  great 
law  and  the  great  mystery.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  isolated  and  veritably  monad  being,  any  more 
than  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  indivisible  point, 
except  in  the  abstractions  of  geometry. " 

If  we  were  to  venture  to  translate  M.  Fouillee's 
thought  for  him  into  one  sentence,  it  would  be  sim- 
I)ly  that  a  human  being  is  an  evanescent  expression 
of  the  eternal  unity.  This  doctrine,  instead  of  lib- 
erating at  death,  as  ]\I.  Rinet's  would,  a  number  of 
indiviilual  .souls,  would  lead  us  to  regard  deatii  as  a 
simple  bi'eaking  away  of  the  dividing  sphere  of  self. 
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TWO  GRAND  OLD  SCIENTISTS. 

THE  Germans,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  accused  of 
ignoring  the  heroes  in  their  midst.  Only  a 
birthday  or  a  jubilee  lias  to  come  round,  and  the 
hero  of  the  moment  receives  an  ovation.  Within 
the' last  few  weeks  two  of  Germany's  most  distin- 
guished sons  in  the  domain  of  science,  Professor  von 
Helmholtz  and  Professor  Virchow,  have  been  cele- 
brating their  seventieth  birthdays,  and  the  ceremo- 
nies in  connection  therewith  have  partaken  of  the 
character  of  national  events. 

Professor  von  Helmholtz  is  equally  distinguished 
in  physiology,  mathematics,  and  experimental  and 
mathematical  physics.  We  have  his  treatise  on 
"  Physiological  Optics, "  his  speculum  for  the  exami- 
nation of  the  retina,  and  his  discourse  on  human 
vision,  his  analysis  of  the  spectrum,  his  explanation 
of  vowel  sounds,  his  papers  on  the  conservation  of 
energy,  his  great  work  on  the  sensations  of  tone,  etc. 
His  scientific  laboi's  are  dealt  with  in  some  of  the 
German  periodicals.  Emil  Schiff  writes  in  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau  for  October,  and  Franz  Bendt  in 
Ueber  Land  unci  Meer,  Heft  3 ;  while  in  the  Daheim 
of  August  29  Hanns  von  Zobellitz  describes  a  recent 
visit  he  made  to  the  Professor. 

Helmholtz,  says  his  interviewer,  is  an  early  riser, 
and  does  most  of  his  work  before  mid-day.  His 
•evenings  are  devoted  to  the  family  and  to  recrea- 
tion— music,  reading  aloud,  and  the  theatre.  His 
favorite  masters  are  Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  but 
he  does  not  neglect  contemporary  literature,  only  it 
must  not  be  Ibsen.  His  special  fondness  for  music 
is  evinced  by  his  experiments  in  the  kingdom  of 
sound,  and  his  veneration  for  Richard  Wagner  is 
well  known.  No  year  passes  without  a  visit  toBay- 
reuth  ;  and  Frau  von  Helmholtz  remembers  well  the 
animated  conversation  between  Wagner  and  her  hus- 
band when  they  exchanged  views  on  the  aims  and 
the  limits  of  music. 

The  drawing-room  of  the  Helmholtz  villa  con- 
tains two  excellent  portraits  of  the  Professor  by 
Lenbach. 

In  the  course  of  the  interview  Helmholtz  refers  to 
liis  early  days,  his  modest  circumstances,  and  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  earning  a  living  by  the 
mere  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  how  in  1843 
he  became  a  surgeon  in  the  army  at  Potsdam,  where 
he  wrote  his  world-famed  " Conservation  of  Energy." 
But  his  fame  was  not  made  at  one  stroke  exactly. 
His  work  was  rejected  by  various  publishers,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  intervention  of  his  friend,  Du 
Bois  Reymond,  that  he  eventually  found  a  publisher 
in  George  Reimer,  of  Leipzig. 

His  love  of  music,  the  Professor  said,  was  certainly 
not  acquired  by  his  fii'st  lessons  on  the  piano.  He 
had  a  teacher  who  made  himself  so  unbearable  that 
he  (Helmholtz)  one  day  threw  the  music-book  at 
hini,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  lessons.  When  a 
student,  Helmholtz  stumbled  upon  Gliick's  works, 
and  was  so  fascinated  with  "Armide"that  he  re- 
turned to  the  piano,  and  soon  managed  to  play  parts 


of  it.  Then  he  tried  otlier  instruments,  so  that  his 
researches  in  sound  arose  partly  from  musical  and 
partly  from  physical  interest.  A  good  concert  or 
opera  gives  him  the  greatest  pleasure,  but  it  is  in 
the  theatre  where  he  finds  the  most  perfect  release 
from  his  studies. 

In  1847  Helmholtz  was  teacher  at  the  Anatomical 
Museum  at  Berlin ;  professor  of  physiology  from 
1848  at  Konigsberg,  where  he  discovered  his  specu- 
lum, which  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  eye ;  at  Bonn  from  1856,  and  at 
Heidelberg  from  1858  in  the  same  capacity,  wliile 
in  1871  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  at 
Berlin.  On  August  31st  last  he  celebrated  his 
seventieth  birthday,  and  he  will  shortly  celebrate 
also  his  fifty  years'  doctor-jubilee.  Meanwhile  he 
has  been  the  recipient  of  a  despatch  from  the 
German  emperor,  conferring  upon  him  the  titles  of 
Privy  Councillor  and  Excellency,  and  concluding  as 
follows : 

Your  great  mind,  always  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  purest  and  liighest  ideals,  has,  in  its  lofty  flight, 
left  politics,  and  the  party  intrigues  connected  with 
them,  far  behind  it.  I  and  my  people  are  proud  to 
be  able  to  call  so  eminent  a  man  as  yourself  ours. 
I  have  chosen  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  my 
dearly  beloved  and  never-to-be-forgotten  father  as  a 
proper  occasion  to  offer  you  this  token  of  my  appre- 
ciation, well  knowing  how  highly  my  father  es- 
teemed you,  and  how  true  a  friend  and  subject  you 
were  to  him.  May  God  long  preserve  you  to  be  a 
blessing  to  Germany  and  to  the  whole  world. 

This  very  complimentary  telegram  is  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  silence  which  the  Emperor  has  as  yet 
observed  on  the  occasion  of  Professor  Virchow 's 
similar  celebration  on  October  13,  and  the  inference 
is  thac  the  politics  of  the  Professor,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fi-eisinnige  Partei,  debarred  him  from 
Imperial  recognition.  However  that  may  be,  the 
services  to  science  of  Professor  Virchow  entitle  him 
to  honor  quite  as  much  as  do  those  of  his  colleague, 
and  the  fact  that  the  whole  world  sent  congratula- 
tions to  the  eminent  pathologist  bears  out  this  idea. 
The  Emperor  Frederick,  at  any  rate,  appreciated 
Virchow,  and  conferred  a  Prussian  decoration  on 
him.  The  King  of  Italy,  too,  has  honored  Virchow 's 
birthday,  by  bestowing  on  him  the  highest  Italian 
order ;  and  his  scientific  friends  have  presented  him 
with  a  large  gold  medal  in  commemoration  of  the 
event.  Among  the  other  observances  may  be  men- 
tioned the  addresses  delivered  at  all  the  clinical  in- 
stitutions at  Vienna,  on  his  life  and  work,  the 
presentation  to  him  of  two  volumes  of  scientific 
essays  specially  compiled  for  the  occasion,  one  by 
his  assistants,  the  other  by  his  pupils.  Then  the 
city  of  Berlin  has  conferred  on  him  an  honorary 
citizenship,  a  rare  honor,  only  conferred  on  two 
other  medical  men  previously,  one  of  whom  was 
Dr.  Koch. 

In  Heft  II.  of  the  Gartenlaube  there  is  an  inter- 
esting article  on  Virchovv's  scientific  career  by  Paul 
Grawitz.  An  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Johannes  Mid- 
ler, Virchow,  by  his  creation  of  the  science  of  cellular 
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pathology,  lias  revolutionized  the  methods  of  medical 
inquiry,  and  founded  schools  to  carry  on  his  methods. 
Gradually  his  discoveries  became  so  numerous  that 
he  founded  a  journal  to  chronicle  his  observations — 
ArcJiiv  fi'ir  Pathologieche  Anatomie  und  Physiologic. 
Antliropology  seems  to  be  his  hobby,  and  in  1888 
he  accompanied  Dr.  Schliemann  to  Egypt,  to  study 
the  scientific  history  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  that 
country. 
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"UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION"  IN  ENGLAND. 

N  his  paper  on  "University  Extension"  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  November,  Pro- 
fessor C.  Hauford  Henderson  gives  an  account  of  the 
organization  and  spread  of  this  movement  in  Eng- 
land. There  the  work  is  divided  among  four  organ- 
izations :  "  The  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching,  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Victoria  University. 
The  chief  business  of  these  central  offices  is  to  provide 
lecturers  and  to  arrange  courses.  The  unit  consists 
of  twelve  Aveekly  lectures  on  one  approved  subject. 
Such  a  course,  therefore,  covers  three  months,  and 
constitutes  one  term  in  the  extension  work.  There 
are  two  a  year,  the  fall  and  spring  terms,  separated 
by  the  Christmas  holidays." 

ORGANIZATION  OF  LOCAL  CENTRES. 

"The  central  offices  do  not,  however,  assume  the 
initiative.  They  are  the  agents  and  inspirers  of  the 
local  centres.  The  movement  generally  starts  in  any 
given  neighborhood  by  the  interest  and  effort  of  one 
individual,  or  perhaps  by  the  concerted  action  of 
several.  The  known  friends  of  education  in  the  lo- 
cality are  called  upon,  and  the  question  of  forming 
a  centre  discussed.  If  the  scheme  seems  feasible,  a 
public  meeting  is  arranged,  great  care  being  taken 
that  it  shall  have  no  religious,  political,  or  class 
coloring.  A  speaker  goes  to  them  from  one  of  the 
universities  and  explains  the  extension  plan.  If  the 
impi'ession  ])roduced  be  favorable  the  meeting  results 
in  the  formation  of  a  local  centre,  and  a  permanent 
secretary  and  board  of  managers  are  appointed.  A 
subject  is  then  chosen,  and  application  made  to  one 
of  the  central  offices  for  a  lecturer."  All  expenses 
must  be  guaranteed  by  the  local  centres.  The  lecture 
usually  lasts  about  an  hour,  and  when  it  is  over,  a 
class  is  formed  of  all  who  care  to  enroll  themselves 
as  students.  An  essential  part  of  the  lecture  scheme 
is  tlie  ])rinted  syllabus,  wliich  gives  a  systematic 
outline  of  the  subject  treated. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

The  number  of  university  extension  courses  and 
lectures  given  in  England  has  more  than  doubled 
witliin  the  last  five  years.  In  the  year  1889-90 
nearly  four  hundred  courses  were  given,  and  these 
were  attended  by  over  forty  thousand  jieople. 

Professor  Henderson  describes  also  tlie  movement 
as  it  has  developed  in  tliis  country.  With  the  Ameri- 
can development,  however,  the  readers  of  The  Review 
OF  Reviews  have  already  been  made  acquainted. 


THE  COLLEGE  FUNCTION. 

THE  leading  paper  in  the  Educational  Revierv  for- 
November  is  by  President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin 
College,  on  "  The  Policy  of  the  Small  College. "  The 
province  of  the  college,  as  he  conceives  it,  is  clearly 
defined.  The  college  occupies  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  school  and  university.  Its  business  is 
to  train  the  majority  of  its  students  for  scholarh', 
professional,  and  business  life,  and  to  discover  in 
the  few,  capacity  for  exclusively  scholarly  careers. 
Tlie  multiplication  of  highly  specialized  electives 
does  not  come  within  its  province. 

President  Hyde  regards  the  conferring  of  the  degree- 
of  Ph.  D.  by  small  colleges  as  "  the  gravest  breach  of 
educational  propriety. "  It  may  properly  confer  the 
degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  but  that  of  Ph.  D.  never. 
He  favors  jilacing  the  entire  responsibility  for  good 
order  with  the  students  themselves,  reserving  no 
veto  power  to  the  faculty.  "In  Bowdoin  College,"" 
he  says,  "  this  responsibility  has  been  delegated  to* 
the  students  during  the  past  eight  j^ears  ;  and  through- 
out tliat  period  no  question  of  this  kind  has  been 
dealt  witli  by  president  or  faculty.  The  students-- 
have  acted  on  their  own  judgment  of  what  is  just 
or  right.  Sometimes  they  have  acted  wiseh" ;  some- 
times they  have  acted  unwisely ;  sometimes  they 
have  failed  to  act  at  all.  But  in  eveiy  case  the  fulL 
responsibility  has  been  with  them.  There  has  been 
a  steady  advance  in  the  fidelity  and  efficiency  with 
which  the  jury  has  done  its  work  ;  and  during  the 
last  two  years  they  have  done  all  tliat  the  strictest 
faculty  would,  and  more  than  any  facultj'  could,  have- 
done  to  maintain  the  good  order  and  elevate  the  stan- 
dard of  conduct  in  and  about  the  college  grounds. " 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  THE  MINISTRY. 

A  GOOD  deal  is  being  said  and  written  in  these 
days  concerning  the  necessity  that  the  min- 
istry should  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
social  and  economic  science.  We  note  below  two 
articles  for  the  month  on  this  subject. 

PULPIT  ECONOMICS. 

President  Andrews,  of  Brown  Universit}',  contrib- 
utes to  the  Homiletic  Revieio  a  brief  but  pithy 
article,  "How  Can  Economic  Studies  Help  the  Min- 
istry?" In  the  first  place,  this  stud}- helps  ministers 
as  it  helps  any  other  class  of  men  called  upon  to  do 
hard  and  clear  thinking,  that  is,  by  training  and 
strengthening  the  mind,  for  President  Andrews  con- 
siders that  not  even  the  exact  sciences  are  so  valu- 
able for  this  purpose  as  is  the  science  of  economics. 

But  to  the  minister,  as  teacher  of  a  body  of  men 
and  women,  it  has  an  especial  value.  "The  truths, 
of  economics  toucli  every  human  life,  and  that,  too, 
in  a  most  important  way.  They  come  into  relation 
with  nearly  everything  in  the  domain  of  conduct 
concerning  which  we  have  to  take  ground.  We  can- 
not i)rea(h  a  full  gospel  without  canvassing  the  re- 
si)onsibilities  of  wealth,  the  importance  of  tru& 
charity,    the   relation   of   individuals,    classes,  and 
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nations  to  one  another,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  a  discussion  of  any  of  these  topics  is 
nearly  certain  to  go  astray  at  some  point  if  the 
preacher  has  not  had  more  or  less  training  in  econom- 
ic doctrine.  "  For  instance,  ministers  are  often  heard 
decrying  wealth,  whereas  accurate  study  into  the 
subject  would  show  them  that  wealth  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  civilization  and  culture. 

In  the  demands  which  he  makes  on  his  congrega- 
tion for  charitable  giving,  he  needs  something  more 
than  an  eloquent  tongue  of  appeal.  He  must  fully 
understand  and  appreciate  the  relation  of  charity  to 
the  community  at  large  ;  how  money  abstracted  fronr 
it  and  sent  away  to  foreign  lands  "somewhat  dimin- 
ishes the  wages  fund  of  the  given  community,  and 
so  makes  the  condition  of  the  poor  thereof  a  trifle 
harder. "  This,  of  course,  is  not  an  argument  against 
charity  in  genei-al,  but  the  consideration  of  it  should 
modify  the  pastor's  views  on  this  subject.  He  must 
understand  who  and  what  is  a  deserving  or  an  un- 
deserving object  of  charity,  but  oftentimes  "the 
recipients  are  encouraged  in  unthrifty  habits,  until, 
at  last,  they  cease  to  be  producers  at  all. " 

Again,  a  wholesale  denunciation  of  luxury  is  not 
the  part  of  wisdom  ;  the  preacher  should  understand 
that  "the  creation  of  a  new  need  will  often  bring 
with  it  a  more  than  proportionate  productive  power. " 

In  preaching  against  gambling  and  existing  indus- 
trial regulations,  the  preacher  is  often  led  astray  by 
a  total  misunderstanding  or  confusion  of  the  points 
at  issue. 

Permeating  all  the  economic  thought  of  the  aver- 
age preacher  is  the  fallacy  of  regarding  society  as 
a  mass  of  isolated  individuals.  "Perfectly  correct 
individual  living  would  certainly  make  any  society, 
of  which  we  have  an  example,  very  much  better  than 
it  in  fact  is,  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  mere  igno- 
rance, mere  congealed  cross -purposes  in  social  life 
and  organization,  may  make  a  society  wretched, 
though  every  individual  therein  is  doing  his  best.  It 
is  the  glory  of  Christianity  that  it  does  not  think  of 
man  merely  as  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  but  rather  intends 
the  establislnnent  of  a  kingdom  of  righteousness 
where  all  shall  be  well  off,  because  the  social  total  is 
complete  as  an  organism,  and  not  merely  as  a  collec- 
tion of  perfected  individuals." 

The  Preacher  a  Leader  of  Thougfht. 

Taken  in  connection  with  Dr.  Adams's  paper,  Mr. 
John  Habberton's  remarks  in  The  Chautauquan  for 
November  regarding  the  preacher  as  a  promoter  of 
and  guide  to  thought  are  especially  interesting. 

Many  earnest  Christian  believers  bemoan  the  seem- 
ing fact  that  the  preacher  is  losing  his  hold  on  the 
people,  while  many  enemies  of  the  church  i-ejoice 
in  this  apparent  tendency.  But  close  examination 
will  discover  that  this  view  is  erroneous ;  he  is  no 
longer  a  despot  over  the  consciences  of  his  flock,  but 
as  a  guide  and  leader  his  power  is  undiminished. 
"Outside  of  the  pulpit,  instead  of  in  it,  we  must 
look  for  the  preacher's  most  influential  work."  His 
preaching  may  be  "  foolishness, "  his  theology  weak, 


his  speech  halting,  but  he  remains,  if  he  is  true  to- 
his  vows,  the  highest  type  of  morality  in  the  commu- 
nity, the  spiritual  shepherd  and  physician  of  the  af- 
flicted and  distressed,  and,  as  a  rule,  withal  the  most 
highly  educated  man  in  the  community.  As  a  class, 
preachers  read  widely  and  keep  themselves  in  close 
touch  with  the  advance  of  thought.  All  these  things 
combine  to  make  them  the  one  class  above  all  others 
to  which  the  public  looks  when  any  moral  or  social 
reform  is  being  agitated.  And  almost  without  excep- 
tion such  movements  are  under  the  direct  leadership, 
of  the  clergy. 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  HYPNOTISM. 

A  SENSIBLE  but  by  no  means  brilliant  article- 
upon  a  very  fascinating  subject  is  Dr. 
Tuckeys  paper  on  the  application  of  hypnotism  in 
the  Contemporary  Review.  On  the  whole.  Dr.  Tuckey 
believes  in  hypnotism,  and  while  he  admits  that- 
there  may  be  abuses,  does  not  think  that  it  is  ac- 
companied by  such  great  dangers  as  some  people 
have  asserted. 

"  In  the  hands  of  a  conscientious  and  experienced 
physician  the  use  of  hypnotism  is,  I  believe,  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  danger.  This  is  my  own  experience  ; 
and  last  year  I  wrote  to  the  chief  exponents  of  the- 
treatment  on  the  Continent,  in  America,  and  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  asking  them  for  their 
opinon  on  this  subject.  They  all  replied  that  they 
had  never  met  with  untoward  results,  and  that  they 
could  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  results  if 
proper  care  and  judgment  were  used. " 

At  the  same  time  he  speaks  in  the  strongest  terms 
as  to  the  wickedness  of  the  kind  of  public  perform- 
ances that  are  frequently  given. 

He  says:  "A  few  weeks  of  exhibition  will  prob- 
ably render  such  subjects  unfit  for  any  subsequent 
employment    requiring    application    or    reasoning 
power.     Surely  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect 
these  persons  of  unstable  mental  equilibrium  from 
ruin  of  mind  and  body  ;  and  it  should  only  le  neces- 
sary to  point  out  to  the  public  that  those  platform 
exhibitions  which  appear   so  laughable   entail  the 
gradual  degradation  of  the   performers,    to  render- 
such  displays  impossible  in  an  enlightened  country. 
The  hypnotic  performances  which  frequently  dis- 
grace our  places  of  amusement  are,  to  my  mind,  far- 
more  demoralizing  to  the  spectators  than  the  ancient, 
games  of  the  Roman  arena  or  the  Spanish  bull-fight. " 

Dr.  Tuckey  holds  that  hypnotism  can  be  used  with- 
great  effect  in  developing  weak  faculties  and  calling, 
latent  powers  into  existence. 

"  It  is  found  remarkably  effective  for  the  allevia 
tion  of  pain,  even  in  cases  of  incurable  organic- 
disease,  such  as  cancer,  heart  disease,  and  locomotor 
ataxy  ;  and  for  the  relief  of  sleeplessness,  prostration 
from  overwork  of  mind  or  body,  hysterical  suffer- 
ing, and  such  disturbances  of  nvitrition  as  accompany 
antemia  and  phthisis." 

In  cases  of  dipsomania  Dr.  Tuckey  has  also  been 
very  successful.     In  one  case  he  suggested  to  a  drunk- 
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ard  that  alcohol  was  poison  to  him,  and  that  the 
taste  of  it  in  future  would  make  him  violently  ill. 
He  was  unconscious  when  tlie  suggestion  was  given 
him,  and  half  an  hour  after  he  woke  a  glass  of  beer 
was  given  him.  He  was  immediately  violently  sick, 
and  for  two  montlis  he  remained  a  teetotaller.  Three 
months  afterward  he  had  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  and 
a  friend  made  him  take  a  glass  of  whiskey.  He 
instantly  threw  it  up,  the  fact  being  tliat  the  sug- 
gestion had  rendered  him  incapable  of  holding  any 
alcoliolic  drinks.  As  a  remedy  for  sleeplessness  it 
has  also  been  verj'  useful. 

OLD-WORLD   PESSIMISM  AND  DESPAIR. 

IN  tlie  AreiKi  for  November,  Mr.  E.  A.  Ross  in- 
dulges in  a  most  dismal  moulting-spell,  which 
lie  calls  "  Turning  Towards  Nirvana. "  But  he  moults 
"well,  interestingly  ;  there  is  a  sort  of  fascination 
about  it,  and  any  one  in  the  doleful  dumps  or  inclined 
to  Welt  schmerz  will  find  here  a  "  most  contagious 
breath."  In  fact,  Mr.  Ross'  fascinations  might  be 
strong  to  an  unhealthy  degree,  were  it  not  that  the 
uniformity  of  his  cynical  dolor  puts  one  on  his 
guard  immediately.  People  have  a  habit,  fostered 
by  long  experience,  of  looking  for  silver  linings,  be 
they  ever  so  faint  and  streaky,  and  unremitting 
blackness  of  darkness  is  a  hard  doctrine  to  inculcate. 

"The  rank  corn -and -cotton  optimism  of  the  West 
quickly  feels  the  deep  sadness  that  lurks  behind 
French  balls,  Russian  parades,  and  Italian  festivals. 
Europe,  when  once  you  pry  beneath  its  surface  and 
iiud  what  its  people  are  thinking  and  feeling,  seems 
•cankered  and  honey-combed  with  pessimism.  You 
need  go  but  a  little  way  beyond  the  table  dilute  and 
the  guide-book  to  feel  the  chill  of  despondency. 

"The  broad  basis  of  the  sadness  of  Europe  to- 
day is  keen  political  disappointment. "  Where  the 
European  has  looked  for  peace,  he  has  been  con- 
fronted by  war  ever  imminent.  France  and  Ger- 
many together  are  supporting  six  millions  of  sol- 
diers. The  blood-and-iron  regime  is  telling  on  the 
national  temperament.  The  life  or  death  of  millions 
bangs  on  a  straw — a  drunken  brawl  here  or  a  stray 
shot  there. 

Science,  too,  has  destroyed  many  things  which  we 
loved,  reverenced,  rejoiced  in.  "It  has  lifted  the 
-veil  of  mystery.  It  sajs,  'See,  I  can  show  you  how" 
our  feelings  arose.  I  will  lay  bare  the  root  of  mod- 
esty, of  filial  piety,  sexual  love,  patriotism,  loyalty, 
justice,  honor,  jesthetic  delight,  conscience,  relig- 
ion, fear  of  God.  I  will  explain  the  origin  of  insti- 
tutions like  the  household,  the  Church,  the  state.  I 
will  show  the  rise  of  })ra}'er,  worship,  sacrifice, 
marriage  customs,  ceremonies,  social  forms,  and 
laws.  Nothing  is  found  mysterious,  nothing  unique, 
notluTig  divine. ' 

"The  final  blow  to  the  old  notion  of  the  ego  is 
given  by  the  doctrine  of  nuiltiple  individuality. 
Science  tells  of  the  conscious  and  the  sub-con- 
scious, of  the  higher  nerve  centn^s  and  the  lower, 
of  tlie  double  cen'l)rum  and  the  wayward  gnnglia. 
It  hints  at  the  many  voiceless  beings  that  live  out 


in  our  bodj'  their  joy  and  pain,  and  scarce  give 
sign  ;  dwellers  in  the  sub-centres,  with  whom,  it  may 
be,  often  lies  the  initiative  wlien  the  cctnscious  cen- 
tre thinks  itself  free. " 

Hhic  nice  lachnjmce.  But  this  is  not  all.  When 
the  European  has  been  sunk  in  despair  over  the 
political  horrors  before  him,  and  has  seen  his 
whole  catalogue  of  sentiments  ruthlessly  flung 
into  the  jaws  of  science,  then  it  is  that  he  is 
given  over  to  Hartmann,  Schopenhauer,  and  Indo- 
German  philosophy.  "The  world  is  a  mistake,"  ' 
says  this  neo-Buddhism — "a  stupendous  blun- 
der of  the  blind  unconscious.  From  it  there  is 
no  escape  until  the  world  is  hurled  back  into 
nothingness  by  a  supreme  effort  of  the  collective 
human  will.  To  bring  about  this  plunge  into 
Nirvana  is  the  goal  of  the  world-process  The  vast 
scheme  of  nature,  the  slow  growth  of  mind  up  the 
long  scale  of  organic  forms,  the  high  intelligence 
that  crowns  the  summit  of  life — all  these  exist  to 
bring  forth  the  pessimist.  He  alone  has  gained  true 
culture,  and  reached  a  rational  insight  into  the 
emptiness  of  existence. " 

AN  AMERICAN  STYLE  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

IN  the  Arehitectural  Record  Barr  Ferre  has  a 
thoughtful  article,  in  which  he  considers  the 
possibility  of  a  distinctively  American  style  of 
architecture. 

Among  American  architects  this  has  been  a  pop- 
ular idea,  and  many  have  sat  down  with  paper,  pen, 
and  compass  and  have  undertaken  to  invent  svich  a 
style.  Mr.  Ferre  considers  that  such  attempts  must 
continue  to  be,  as  they  have  so  far  been,  altogether 
futile.     And  this  for  many  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  "Architecture  is  not  an  ai'ticle 
of  manufacture  that  can  be  produced  on  demand. 
The  great  historical  styles  are  the  products  of  nat- 
ural evolution,  spread  over  centuries  of  time. " 

Again,  in  a  manner  which  may  not  be  easily  and 
briefly  explained,  but  which  is  nevertheless  true, 
such  a  product  is  dependent  upon  ethnographic 
unity.  The  great  styles  have  been  produced  by 
homogeneous  races,  in  which  the  thoughts  and  con- 
ceptions of  men  were  kindred.  A  mongrel  race 
like  ours  is  incapable  of  developing  an  original 
style,  which  must  of  very  necessity  be  harmonious 
and  coherent. 

Furthermore,  there  are  geographical  conditions 
which  render  such  a  development  impossible.  A 
country  so  vast  in  extent  must  of  necessity  have  in 
different  sections  different  ideals.  Varying  climate 
would  of  itself  be  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  such  a  result.  What  would  be  aj)propriate 
to  Florida  would  be  altogether  impossible  in  New 
York  or  California. 

But  the  case  is  not  a  hopeless  one.  There  exist 
styles  sufficiently  noble  to  please  the  loftiest  ideals  ; 
but  even  these  the  American  architect  is  not  called 
njxm  to  slavishly  imitate.  He  can  take  them  as 
his  modt^ls,  and  so  modify,  nu)uld,  and  adapt  them 
to  the  varied  conditions  of  our  national  life  as  that 
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he    may    produce    an    architecture    that    "  will    be 
American  in  jiuriiort  and  through  adoption." 


THE  PIKE'S  PEAK  RAILROAD. 

IN  St.  Nicholas  for  November,  Lucie  A.  Ferguson 
has  a  charming  article  entitled  "To  the  Summit 
of  Pike's  Peak  by  Rail."  It  was  in  the  first  decade 
of  this  century  that  "  Major  Zebulon  Pike  gazed  from 
afar  at  the  grim  slope  of  the  mountain  named  in  his 
honor,  and  doubted  if  human  foot  would  ever  tread 
its  summit;  nor  did  he  express  this  doubt  lightly,  as 
might  one  who  had  not  made  the  endeavor,  but  as 
one  who  had  put  forth  his  best  efforts  and  had  been 
baffled  at  every  turn  by  frowning  steeps,  chilling 
blasts,  and  fast-falling  snow."  Major  Pike  reached 
the  top  of  Cheyenne  Mountain,  and  dared  not  go  any 
farther.  Forty  years  later,  Mrs.  Ferguson  explains, 
anotlier  traveller  contemplated  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  and  the  exploration  of  the  magnificent 
canons  opening  in  every  direction  from  his  camping 
ground.  He  pitched  his  tent  at  Manitou,  where  the 
Indians  were  accustomed  to  bring  their  sick,  but  a 
band  of  hostile  Indians  appeared  in  large  numbei's 
and  drove  him  away. 

Then  came  the  period  when  the  magic  word  "  gold" 
set  in  motion  many  an  emigrant  wagon,  and  "Pike's 
Peak  or  Bust"  was  the  motto  of  multitudes.  A  few 
of  the  most  intrepid  spirits  among  these  actually 
succeeded  in  finding  their  way  nearly  to  the  top  of 
Pike's  Peak.  But  it  was  not  until  the  day  of  later 
settlement,  after  the  completion  of  the  trans-conti- 
nental railroad,  when  tourists  and  settlers  had  poured 
into  the  country,  and  when  the  Indians'  Manitou 
had  became  a  famous  watering-place,  that  the 
demands  of  visitors  led  to  the  construction  of  a 
well-defined  and  not  too  hazardous  path  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  mountain.  Even  then  the  trip  was 
no  child's  play,  and  required  the  utmost  endurance. 
"In  time,"  says  Mrs.  Ferguson,  "the  sure-footed 
burro  became  the  all- important  factor  in  a  Pike's 
Peak  journey." 

But  the  burro  was  not  equal  to  the  American 
demands  as  a  means  of  locomotion,  and  in  1889  a 
carriage  road  in  place  of  the  narrow  trail  became  an 
accomplished  fact.  Tliis  seemed  a  great  achieve- 
ment, but  even  the  era  of  the  carriage  road  was  a 
short  one,  for  enterprising  capitalists  had  already 
decided  to  build  a  railroad.  Mountain  railways 
have  been  built  in  the  Alps  and  elsewhere,  but  never 
has  so  high  and  so  steep  a  mountain  been  scaled  by 
the  parallel  steel  tracks. 

Says  the  writer  :  "  Unexpected  difficulties,  animate 
and  inanimate,  presented  themselves  on  every  hand. 
The  surveying  and  grading  of  such  a  road  were 
dangerous  beyond  conception,  and  as  one  difficulty 
after  another  was  met  and  overcome,  only  to  be  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  others  more  perplexing,  it 
is  no  w^onder  tliat  the  promoters  of  the  road  some- 
times wondered  if  it  would  ever  be  completed. "  To 
abbreviate  the  story,  the  20th  of  October,  1890,  saw 
the  driving  of  the  golden  spike  that  denoted  the 
completion  of  the  Pike's  Peak  railroad.     It  was  on 


the  30th  day  of  June  of  the  present  year  that  "  a  trail 
of  smoke  that  told  of  the  exertions  of  the  cog- wheel 
engine,  propelling  ant-like  its  car-load  of  passen 
gers, "  indicated  the  actual  beginning  of  business  on 
the  mountain  road.  Steel  rack  rails  set  in  the 
heaviest  of  timbers,  with  a  system  of  cog-wheels 
placed  under  the  locomotive  and  also  under  the 
coaches,  gearing  with  the  rack-rails  and  giving  a 
purchase  in  climbing  and  a  security  in  descending — 
is  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  construction.  Mrs. 
Ferguson  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  trip  of 
the  first  party  up  the  ascent,  she  herself  having  been 
among  the  number. 


CAN  A  JOURNALIST  WRITE  LITERATURE? 

MR.  W.  J.  STILLMAN  is  convinced,  if  not  con- 
vincing, on  the  subject  of  the  relations  of 
"Journalism  and  Literature."  He  treats  of  this 
subject  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November.  His 
conviction  is  that  there  is  not  room  enough  in  any 
man — unless  he  be  one  of  those  meteoric  exceptions 
which  prove  the  rule — for  both  journalism  and  litera- 
ture ;  he  considers,  on  mature  reflection,  that  the 
one  must  exclude  the  other.  The  journalist  is,  and 
must  be,  a  thing  ephemeral,  a  thing  of  rushing  life, 
of  the  telegraph  office,  while — ars  longa  est. 

"  We  in  the  United  States, "  says  Mr.  Stillman,  "  are 
proud  of  our  educational  system,  and  it  is  not  au 
infrequent  boast  that  we  are  the  best- educated  people 
in  the  world.  In  fact,  we  are  one  of  the  worst.  It 
may  be  true  that  in  the  United  States  there  are  more 
native  boys  of  a  given  age  who  can  read  and  write 
than  in  any  other  country,  and  that  we  have  more 
colleges  and  universities  than  any  two  other  coun- 
tries combined ;  but  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
profoundly  versed  in  any  branch  of  learning,  or  who 
may  be  said  to  be  really  educated,  is  probably  less 
than  in  most  European  countries. "  In  a  word,  we 
have  only  what  Carlyle  would  have  called  a  "shifty" 
kind  of  superficiality  which  has  builded  this  broad 
expanse  of  American  civilization,  svich  as  it  is. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Stillman 's  statement  that 
the  United  States  contains  comparatively  few  people 
of  leisurely  culture,  classical  attaininents,  and  schol- 
arly refinement — almost  a  truism — is  not  the  crucial 
part  of  the  question.  It  might  be  of  more  value, 
though  to  be  sure  it  would  be  more  difficult,  to 
inquire,  these  things  being  undoubtedly  so,  whether 
they  are  not  in  a  certain  sense  for  the  best,  and 
whether  our  due  course  of  evolution  will  not  bring 
a  natural  corrective.  The  prairies  and  forests  and 
mountains  of  the  New  World  were  not  to  be  con- 
quered by  erudition ;  the  telegraph,  the  telephone, 
the  railroad,  the  steamboat,  were  the  works  not  of 
scholars,  in  the  refined  sense  which  Mr.  Stillman 
lauds,  and  we  have  needed  them  more  than  scholars. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Stillman  is  cei'tainly 
right  in  telling  the  J'oung  man  that  if  he  wants 
to  pursue  the  highest  art  of  literature,  it  is  not  a 
short  cut  to  flash  from  tlie  graduating  class  to  a 
reportorial  position  on  a  New  York  daily. 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


ST.  NICHOLAS   AND    ITS   EDITOR. 

NOT  the  least  intelligent  aud  discriminating  class  of 
readers  in  this  country  are  the  fortunately-situated 
and  well- instructed  young  peojjle  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  seventeen.  Their  appetite  for  printed  things 
is  well-nigh  insatiate,  yet  their  natural  tastes  are  whole- 
some and  their  preferences  are  marked.  They  will  read 
what  is  worth  while  if  they  can  be  supplied.  The  busi- 
ness of  supplying  such  a  constituency  with  desirable  liter- 
ary pabulum  is  one  that  no  inferior  pen  should  attempt 
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MRS.   MARY  MAPES   DODGE. 

to  succeed  in.  And  it  is  a  business  that  is  worthy  of  the 
best  efforts  of  the  best  pens.  In  the  Youth's  Companion, 
Nurp('r''s  Yoimg  People,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other 
publications,  one  finds  instances  of  admirable  weekly  jour- 
nals for  this  rising  element  of  the  population.  But  in  the 
montiily  field,  St.  Nicholas  stands  almost  or  quite  alone. 
It  is  the  one  incomparable  magazine  for  young  people. 
It  i)rovides  them  with  a  most  varied  bill  of  fare,  includ- 
ing fiction,  chapters  of  travel  and  exj)loratiou,  popular 
science,  information  about  topics  of  public  interest,  and 
those  well-served  instalments  of  humor  and  wit  that 
American  young  people  enjoy  so  keenly.  St.  Nicholas 
is  just  entering  upon  its  nineteenth  year.  It  began  in 
1873  as  the  junior  partner,  so  to  speak,  of  the  great  maga- 
zine then  known  as  Scrihncr\s,  but  wliich  afterward 
'Changed    its    name    aud    became    the    Century.    It    has 


always  maintained  the  close  relationship,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Century  Company.  It  is  characterized, 
within  its  distinct  field,  by  the  same  highly  artistic  quali- 
ties of  illustration  and  printing  that  belong  to  the  senior 
magazine. 

St.  Nicholas  is  very  largely  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
structive editorial  talent  of  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 
She  does  moi-e  than  edit  it;  she  "conducts"  it.  Hers  has 
been  the  presiding  and  controlling  genius  from  the  very 
first  number.  Mrs.  Dodge  had  already  made  a  reputation 
as  a  writer  and  an  editor  for  young  people,  having  in 
the  palmy  days  of  the  Hearth  and  Home  been  associated 
with  Donald  G.  Mitchell  aud  Hari'iet  Beecher  Stowe  upon 
its  editorial  staff,  and  having  also  for  some  years  con- 
ducted its  unrivalled  children's  department.  She  had 
written  poems,  stories,  and  bright  sketches  for  young 
people,  and  had  shown  that  she  knew  and  understood  the 
American  boy  quite  as  well  as  his  sister.  She  was  given 
wide  latitude  by  the  original  publishers  of  St.  Nicholas; 
and  since  hers  was  the  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the 
magazine,  hers  must  also  justly  be  the  credit  of  a  success 
that  has  place  in  the  first  rank  of  the  world's  editorial 
undertakings. 

While  St.  Nicholas  is  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  young  people  under  eighteen,  it  is  a  favor- 
ite with  every  member  of  the  family  circle.  A  young- 
folks'  story  that  is  true  to  human  nature  and  experience, 
and  that  is  contributed  by  an  author  of  ability,  appeals 
to  every  man  or  woman  who  keeps  a  young  and  tender 
heart.  And  only  good  reading,  from  the  pens  of  good 
writers,  illustrated  by  drawings  and  designs  from  the 
pencils  of  good  artists,  finds  admission  to  the  pages  of 
St.  Nicholas.  The  program  as  announced  for  1892  is 
enough  to  show  that  an  attentive  and  conscientious  read- 
ing of  each  number  might  of  itself  enlighten  aud  educate 
a  boy  or  girl.  A  good  instance  of  the  sort  of  timely 
informational  articles — done  in  attractive  literary  form — 
that  St.  Nicholas  habitually  publishes,  is  Lucie  A.  Fergu- 
son's account  of  the  new  Pike's  Peak  railroad,  quotations 
from  which  are  given,  upon  the  page  that  precedes  this,  In 
the  "Leading  Ailicles  of  the  Month." 


THE    FORUM. 

REVIEWS  of  the  three  most  noteworthy  contribu- 
tions to  the  Forum  for  November,  "  Dangers  to  the 
Peace  of  Europe,"  by  Professor  Edward  A.  Freeman,  "  The 
Armed  Truce  of  the  Powers,"  by  Mr. William  R.Thayer, 
and  the  "  Commercial  Future  of  the  Pacific  States,'"  by  Mr. 
AVilliam  L.  Merry,  appear  among  the  leading  articles  of 
the  month. 

PENNSYLVANIA   POLITICS. 

Mr.  Herbert  Welsh's  pai)er  on  "The  Degradation  of 
Pennsylvania  Politics"  is  chiefly  an  arraignment  of  the 
political  methods  of  Senators  Cameron  ami  Quay.  He 
maintains  that  questions  involving  the  j)ublic  character 
of  public  men  aud  methods  of  administration  "  should 
take  precedence  of  all  questions  of  party  policy  in  A\iiich 
moral  principles  are  not  involved." 

REGULATION   OF  THE   LOBBY  IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  Josiah  Quincy  discusses  the  law  recently  passed  in 
Massachu.setts  for  the  regulation  of  the  lobb}'.  This  law 
provides  for  the  entry  on  the  legislative  docket  of  the  names 
of  all  persons  emi)loyed  as  counsel  or  agent  to  promote  or 
defeat  any  measure  of  legislation,  and  the  names  of  the 
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persons  by  whom  they  are  employed ;  and  further  requires 
"that  every  person  whose  name  shall  appear  on  the  docket 
as  employing  counsel  or  agents  shall  make  statement  under 
•oath  as  to  the  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
employment  of  such  assistants.  Mi-.  Quiucy  regards  the 
result  of  the  working  of  the  law  during  the  last  session  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  as  on  the  whole  encourag- 
ing. The  number  of  different  persons  employed  was  much 
smaller  than  in  previous  sessions.  "Perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  feature  in  the  operation  of  the  act,"  says  Mr. 
Quincy,  "  was  the  extent  to  which  it  cut  down  the  employ- 
ment of  agents  by  the  large  corporations  which  have 
hitherto  been  their  best  customers.  Most  of  the  important 
railroads  of  the  State  entered  no  agents  at  all,  leaving  their 
interests  to  be  looked  out  for  by  their  regular  counsel. 
The  street  railway  company  which  had  employed  some 
thirty-five  counsel  and  agents  the  year  before,  only  entered 
one  agent  besides  their  regular  counsel,  although  they  had 
large  interests  at  stake  in  connection  with  legislation.  It 
was  clearly  shown,  not  only  that  the  large  corporations 
were  keenly  sensitive  to  public  opinion,  but  that  they  were 
igladof  the  px-otection  which  the  law  afforded  them  against 
^demands  for  employment." 

THE  DEATH  OF  POLYGAMY  IN  UTAH. 

In  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Zane  of  the  Supreme 
-Court  of  Utah,  polygamy  in  that  Territory  has  disappeared 
never  to  return.  With  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1887  it 
received  its  death-blow.  There  are,  he  says,  probably  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Mormons  in  Utah.  They  are  a 
temperate,  industrious  people  as  a  class,  and,  since  the 
church  took  its  stand  under  the  laws  against  plural  mar- 
riages in  1890,  have  been  law-abiding. 

POOR   COUNTRY   ROADS  AND    DECLINE    IN    FARM   VALUES. 

Mr.  Isaac  B.  Potter  charges  the  decline  in  the  market 
value  of  farms  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  poor 
country  roads.  Inasmuch  as  the  farmer  gets  no  more  for 
what  he  sells,  whether  his  farm  be  near  or  distant  from  the 
market,  any  saving  which  could  be  effected  in  the  cost  of 
transportation  through  the  improvement  of  roads  between 
his  farm  and  the  market  would  be  to  him,  Mr.  Potter 
^argues,  clear  profit. 

AMERICAN    SHIP-BUILDING. 

In  his  paper  on  "  American  Ship-building  and  Commer- 
■cial  Supremacy,"  Mr.  Charles  Cramp  endeavors  to  show: 
"  That  under  existing  conditions  of  national  policy,  ship- 
building in  the  United  States  is  not  likely  to  be  developed 
much  beyond  its  present  status ;  that  the  current  patronage 
of  the  government  cannot  be  relied  on  beyond  certain 
limitations,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  a  temporary 
help  only;  that  the  demands  of  our  coastwise  trade  alone, 
while  perhaps  steady  and  permanent  as  far  as  they  go,  are 
insufficient  to  promote  ship-building  on  a  large  scale,  and 
that  the  true  and  main  reliance  of  a  flourishing  and  impor- 
tant industry  in  the  United  States  must  be  upon  a  regular 
and  liberal  demand  for  ships,  created  by  an  extensive  and 
growing  foreign  trade  in  American  bottoms." 


"Scenes  in  Russia,"  in  Murray'' s  Magazine  for  Novem- 
ber, is  finished.  The  writer  wields  a  powerful  pen, 
although  her  picture  is  somewhat  surcharged  with  gloom. 
The  second  part  contains  pictures  of  Siberian  life,  and 
the  story  closes  with  a  tragedy  of  retributive  justice,  the 
evil  governor  being  burnt  to  death  by  the  revolted  peas- 
ants. This  touch,  however,  deprives  the  sketch  of  the 
;interest  which  arises  from  transcript  from  life.  No  Rus- 
:sian  governor  of  late  years  has  met  the  fate  which  Prince 
Alexis  Karascomoff  so  richly  deserved. 


THE    NORTH    AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

THE  names  of  Chief  Rabbi  Dr.  Hei-mau  Adler  and 
ex-Prmie  Minister  Crispi  appear  in  the  list  of  con- 
tributors to  the  North  American  Review  for  November. 
The  papers  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the 
four  papers  on  municipal  government  by  the  Mayors  of 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  and  ex-Maj'or  Hart,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  "  The  Lack  of  Good  Servants,"  by  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
are  reviewed  elsewhere. 

FRENCH   NOVELS   NOT   TRUE   TO   LIFE. 

To  the  question :  "  Do  French  novels  picture  faithfully 
the  life  and  customs  of  France?"  Madame  Adam,  editor 
of  the  Nouvelle  Revue,  replies,  no;  for  the  reason  that 
"they  are  all  written  in  Paris,  edited  in  Paris,  read  in 
Paris,  ci'iticised  and  classed  according  to  their  value  at 
Paris,  and  that  they  can  attain  success  only  in  Paris  itself." 
Of  the  writers  of  the  school  of  M.Zola  she  says:  "They 
make  their  characters  move  in  the  midst  of  scenes  which 
they  describe  with  an  amount  of  detail  that  conceals  the 
absence  of  truth  still  more."  Her  characterization  of 
French  novelists  in  general  is  that  they  picture  the  abnor- 
mal phases  of  French  life  rather  than  the  normal. 

OUR  BUSINESS   PROSPECTS. 

Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  President  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  reports  upon  the  business  prospects 
of  the  country.  The  industrial  and  commercial  establish- 
ments of  the  country  have  recovered  from  the  late  depres- 
sion in  business  and  are  to-day  upon  a  sound  and  conserva- 
tive basis.  In  illustration  of  the  general  prosperous 
condition  of  our  industries,  he  shows  that  the  capital 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  textile  fabrics  has 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  $900,000,000,  and  estimates 
that  the  capital  now  invested  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
aggregates  $450,000,000,  as  against  1231,000,000  in  1880.  It 
is  furthermore  stated  that  the  United  States  produced  in 
1890  8.56,223  net  tons  of  steel  rail  more  than  England  has 
produced  in  any  one  year. 

The  free  coinage  of  silver  would,  Mr.  Smith  predicts, 
bring  disaster  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country.  The 
monthly  purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  bullion,  with 
its  attendant  issue  of  treasury  notes,  will,  in  his  opinion, 
cause  the  withdrawal  of  gold  as  a  circulating  medium. 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE   IN   ENGLAND. 

The  woman-suft'rage  principle  has  taken  firmer  hold  in 
conservative  England  than  in  the  United  States,  it  would 
appear  from  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  account.  "We  have 
none  of  us,  "he  says,  "any  longer  any  feeling  of  curiosity, 
any  idea  of  eccentricity,  when  we  hear  a  woman  called 
upon  to  deliver  a  speech  at  a  public  meeting.  On  both 
sides  of  the  political  field,  women  exert  themselves  in  a 
manner  which  might  make  Aiistophanes  turn  in  his  grave. 
On  many  platfoi'ms  now  women  are  speakers  as  regularly 
as  men.  Women  of  high  social  position,  women  of  aristo- 
cratic rank,  are  ready  to  address  a  public  meeting." 
One  of  the  most  influential  political  organizations  among 
the  women  of  England  is  the  Primrose  League,  a  league 
of  Tory  ladies,  "  got  up  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  energy 
and  eloquence  which  were  to  be  observed  in  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  Tory  men."  The  ladies  of  this  league  not  only 
make  speeches,  but  canvass  electors,  manage  the  work  of 
the  polling  days,  and  take  voters  to  the  polls  in  their 
carriages.  On  the  Liberal  side  as  well,  women  of  birth 
and  rank  stump  the  country  for  votes.  All  this  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy is  pleased  to  call  "a  movement  for  good." 

HOW   WE   CAN  HELP  RUSSIA. 

As  near  as  can  be  gathered  from  Stepniak's  rambling 
remarks,   his  suggestion  as  to  "What  Americans  Can  Do 
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foi-  Russia"  is  that  we  continue  to  do  practically  what 
we  have  been  doing  for  that  Czar-ridden  nation,  namely, 
keep  the  world  informed,  through  our  press,  of  Russian 
oppression.  The  Russian  authorities  have,  he  assures  us, 
more  concern  than  is  generally  supposed  for  what  the  peo- 
ple of  other  countries  are  saying  about  them. 

PUBLIC   AND   PRIVATE    DEBTS. 

In  his  article,  "Public  and  Private  Debts,"  Mr.  Rob- 
ert P.  Porter,  Superintendent  of  the  eleventh  census, 
gives  some  recently  compiled  statistics  which  show  that 
during  the  ten  years  1880-1890  the  per  capita  debt  of  the 
United  States  has  decreased  from  $38.33  to  $14. '.M,  that  of 
states  and  territories  from  $5.93  to  $3.66,  that  of  counties 
from  $2.47  to  $2.27,  and  that  of  municipalities  from  $13.64 
to  $11.48. 

He  furnishes  also  a  table  showing  the  mortgage  indebted- 
ness of  the  five  states  fi-om  which  complete  returns  have 
been  received.  The  per  capita  mortgage  indebtedness  of 
Alabama  is  given  as  $26,  that  of  Iowa  as  $104,  that  of 
Kansas  as  $165,  that  of  Tennessee  as  $23,  and  that  of  Illi- 
nois as  $100.  The  chief  motive  in  the  creation  of  mortgage 
indebtedness  in  these  states  has  been,  Mr.  Potter  believes, 
the  construction  of  better  fences,  better  barns,  better 
homes,  and  the  purchase  of  more  land. 

THE  EDINBURGH   REVIEW. 

THE  Edinburgh  Review  this  quarter  is  very  solid  and 
weighty .    Elsewhere  are  noticed  the  political  article 
and  the  review  of  Archbishop  Tait. 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

The  first  place  is  given  to  a  long  article  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  being  a  review  of  his  private  correspondence  from 
1788  to  1827,  which,  he  says,  "has  been  edited  by  Mr. 
Parker  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  and  with  undevi- 
ating  good  sense  and  good  taste;  and  it  throws  much 
curious  light  upon  a  corner  of  history  which  has  been  but 
little  explored." 

The  reviewer's  estimate  of  Peel  is  thus  given:  "He 
was  not  a  great  statesman,  but  he  was  a  supremely 
great  administrator,  a  supi-emely  great  master  of  parlia- 
mentary management  and  of  parliamentary  legislation. 
He  had  little  prescience ;  he  often  grossly  misread  the  signs 
of  the  times,  or  only  recognized  them  when  it  was  too 
late;  but  when  lie  was  once  convinced,  he  acted  on  his 
conviction  with  frankness  and  courage,  and  when  a  thing 
had  to  be  done,  no  one  could  do  it  like  him." 

THE   AFFAIRS   OF   CHINA. 

There  is  an  article,  written  evidentlj'  by  some  one  who 
is  master  of  his  subject,  discussing  the  present  troubles  in 
China  from  the  point  of  view  of  statesmen  who  think  that 
the  imperial  government  will  be  able  to  hold  its  own, 
and  should  certainly  be  helped  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  should  be  able  to  deal  better  with  the 
present  government  than  with  any  which  might  spring 
from  the  lawless  bands  of  Hunan.  The  Manchu  dynasty 
is  safe  at  present  against  any  Chinese  revolt,  but  if  it 
were  humbled  in  the  field  by  another  foreign  war,  there 
is  no  knowing  what  might  happen.  As  long  as  the 
Manchus  reign,  Pekin  will  be  the  capital  of  the  empire; 
but  the  government  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  the 
iiands  of  tjie  Chinese.  At  the  annual  examination  of  the 
provincial  graduates  at  Pekin  in  1890,  out  of  the  328  suc- 
cessful candidates  308  were  pure  Chinese.  The  WTiter 
gives  an  interesting  accomit  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  also 
gives  some  im'ormation  wliii'h  we  have  not  seen  before, 
as  to  Chang  Che  Tung,  the  ambitious  mandarin,  whose 
ambition,  however,  seems  to  have  overreached  itself. 


THE    WELSH    REVIEW. 

WE  have  to  welcome  this  month  the  first  munber  o£ 
the  Welsh  Rerieic,  a  sixjjenuy  monthly  edited 
and  founded  by  Ernest  Bo  wen- Rowlands.  His  object  in 
starting  the  review  is  to  establish  a  magazine  which  shall 
truly  reflect  the  life  of  the  Welsh  people,  and  be,  at  the 
same  time,  common  meeting-ground  for  those  who  desire 
to  know  something  more  of  the  country  beyond  the  hills. 

The  editorial  manifesto  is  full  of  Welsh  fire,  as  the  fol- 
lowing extract  shows :  "  Its  purpose  is  to  make  known  the 
case  of  Wales,  to  afford  an  outlet  to  Welsh  genius,  and 
to  act  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  Wales  and 
other  countries,  and  a  means  of  bringing  into  closer  asso- 
ciation the  minds  of  Welshmen  living  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

"Our  country!  the  land  which  produced  Aneurin  and 
Taliesin,  Llwyarch  Hen  and  Dafydd  ap  Gwil5'm,  whose 
children  are  instinct  with  the  light  of  poetic  thought  and 
the  fire  of  untutored  oratory,  whose  halo  is  i-omance  and 
whose  soul  is  music. 

"Now  in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe  the  sons  of 
Wales  are  to  be  found  treading  the  road  to  success.  In 
every  important  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  to  be 
found  prominent  citizens  who  boast  the  heritage  of  a 
Welsh  descent.  Into  the  Antipodes,  the  Americas,  and 
the  Continent  have  been  carried  the  characteristics  of  the 
Brythonic  race;  and  with  social  eminence  the  desire  and 
the  capacity  to  develop  literary  and  artistic  tastes  have 
arisen,  and  find  expression  in  the  daily  lif6  of  the 
people."  ;; 

The  first  number  is  varied  and  interesting.  It  is 
entirely  free  from  all  reproach  of  partisanship.  Its  auto- 
graphs are  numerous  and  comprehensive.  It  contains  a 
prefatory  poem  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  and  begins  a  sei'ial 
which  bears  the  curious  title  of  Owain  Seithenyn.  Some 
of  the  articles  are  rather  short,  but  this  is  a  defect  upon 
virtue's  side.  Mr. Thomas  Ellis,  M.  P.,  declares  that  in 
time  the  school  fee  will  be  as  illegal  and  unnatural  as  a 
toll  for  crossing  London  Bridge.  He  mentions  incident- 
ally that  the  British  Educational  Act  places  a  sui'plus  of 
$100,000  a  year  for  disposal  to  Wales  for  the  improve- 
ment of  elementary  schools.  It  is  badly  needed.  Lord 
Carmarthen's  paper,  although  it  contains  little  that  is 
new,  says  a  good  deal  that  is  true.  The  illusti'ated 
sketch,  "The  Views  of  the  Member  for  Treorky,"  is  an 
amusing  and  humorous  sketch  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
Welsh  members  to  follow  a  leader.  Mr.  luderwick 
declares  that  the  married  woman  is  the  spoiled  child  of 
British  legislation,  because  her  power  to  tie  up  money  for 
her  separate  use,  without  power  of  anticipation,  enables 
hor  to  defraud  honest  creditors,  and  to  laugh  at  the 
orders  of  the  Queen's  judges,  and  hinder  the  administra- 
tion of  impartial  justice.  Mr.  Stephen  Coleridge  writes 
eloquently  upon  the  influence  of  love  of  all  descriptions 
upon  poetry.  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  M.P.,  publishes  a 
curiously  interesting  plea  for  the  independence  of  Samoa. 
He  says  fi-ankly  that  he  does  not  care  a  straw  for  the 
British  Empire,  but  he  is  filled  with  sympathy  for  the 
Samoans,  who  are  struggling  against  what  threatens  to  be 
their  extermination  by  the  Germans.  At  this  moment  a 
third  of  the  Pacific  Islands  are  dii-ectly  or  indirectly 
under  German  rule.  Samoa  would  go  into  the  German 
pocket  to-moi-row  but  for  the  opposition  of  Au.stralia. 

Lord  Wolseley  devotes  the  first  paper  in  the  United  Ser- 
vice MiKfiizine  for  November  to  a  vei-y  vigorous  and 
caustic  criticism  of  the  English  translation  of  Count 
Moltke's  work  on  tiie  Franco-German  War.  The  criti- 
cism of  the  book  itself  is  reserved  for  another  number. 


THE  PERIODICALS  REFIEIVED. 
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THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

THERE  are  no  articles  of  any  special  interest  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  this  month,  with  the  exception 
of  Dr.  Robinson's -"Darwinism  in  the  Nursery,"  although 
there  are  several  papers  that  are  interesting  reading  and 
contain  out-of-the-way  information. 

SPURIOUS  WORKS   OF  ART. 

Sir  Charles  Robinson  has  the  first  place  with  a  gossipy 
and  descriptive  article  on  the  fraudulent  manufacture  of 
artistic  objects.  The  cycle  of  modern  art-frauds,  he  says, 
began  with  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the  entire  volume 
and  aggregate  of  former  times  is  but  as  a  feeble  rill  to 
the  ocean  of  the  present.  An  encyclopaedia  in  thick  vol- 
umes would  alone  suffice  to  do  it  justice.  Sir  Charles 
mentions  several  famous  frauds,  one  of  which  he  helped 
to  detect  by  the  simple  expedient  of  pricking  it  with  a 
pin.  An  old  painting  is  almost  as  hard  as  china.  The 
most  famous  manufacturer  of  fraudulent  Sfevres  was  a 
Quaker  who  lived  in  the  Midlands.  At  present  the  favor- 
ite fraud  is  in  the  furniture  line. 

MORE  ABOUT   PEPYS. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley  gives  us  some  fresh  extracts  from 
"Pepys'  Diary"  that  have  hitherto  been  unpublished,  and 
from  them  we  learn  many  particulars  as  to  the  relations 
between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pepys;  and  all  those  who  have  a 
liking  for  the  old  diarist  will  regret  to  read  the  following 
account  of  the  way  in  which  he  gave  his  wife  a  black 
eye :  "  Going  to  bed  betimes  last  night  we  waked  betimes, 
and  from  our  people  being  forced  to  take  the  key  to  go 
out  to  light  a  candle  I  ^^"as  very  angry,  and  began  to  find 
fault  with  my  wife  for  not  commanding  her  servants  as 
she  ought.  Thereupon  she  giving  me  some  cross  answer, 
I  did  strike  her  over  her  left  eye  such  a  blow  as  the  poor 
wretch  did  cry  out,  and  was  in  great  pain ;  but  yet  her 
spirit  was  such  as  to  endeavour  to  bite  and  scratch  me. 
But  I  crying  with  her  made  her  leave  crying  and  search 
for  butter  and  parsley,  and  friends  presently  one  with 
another ;  and  I  up,  vexed  at  my  heart  to  think  what  I 
had  done,  for  she  was  forced  to  lay  a  poultice  or  some- 
thing to  her  eye  all  day,  and  is  black,  and  the  people  of 
the  house  observed  it." 

THE   MEDIAEVAL  HELL. 

Mr.  James  Mew  has  an  article  which  he  calls  "The 
Christian  Hell,"  the  nature  of  which  may  be  inferred 
from  his  statement  that  eternal  damnation  for  the  Chris- 
tians is  a  cardinal  tenet  of  orthodoxy.  The  article  is 
curio  as  and  the  reverse  of  edifying,  except  so  far  as  it 
tends  to  excite  in  the  human  mind  distrust  of  the  positive 
assertions  of  ecclesiastical  theories  of  all  kinds.  Tliere  is 
a  great  deal  of  curious  information  in  the  article,  as,  for 
instance,  that  Jean  Hardouin  maintained  that  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  damned  to 
escape  from  their  central  fire.  Climbing  up  the  walls  of 
hell,  they  caused  the  earth  to  revolve  as  a  squirrel  its 
cage,  or  a  dog  the  spit. 

A  German  square  mile,  it  has  been  calculated  by  an 
ecclesiastic,  would  contain  a  hundred  thousand  millions 
of  damned.  Another  authoi-ity  states  that  the  devils 
number  exactly  44,435,556.  Oliver  Cromwell's  chaplain, 
Jeremy  White,  wrote  a  book  in  favor  of  "  The  Restora- 
tion of  All  Things,"  and  Origen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Jerome,  and  Ambrose  have  also  maintained  the  final  res- 
toration of  the  devil  himself. 

THE   "mimes"   of   HERODAS. 

Mr.  Charles  Whibley  describes  the  recently  discovered 
Greek  "Mimes" — short  dialogues,  which  shed   a  flood  of 


light  on  Greek  society  two  thousand  years  ago.  Mr. 
Whibley  says:  "To  have  brought  Herodas  once  more  to 
light  is  an  achievement  of  which  the  British  Museum  may 
well  be  proud.  The  Mimes  are  not  statues  of  the  fifth 
century,  but  rather  exquisite  terra-cotta,  quaintly  and 
daintily  fashioned,  such  as  prudery  commonly  withdraws 
from  public  exhibition,  and  softened  by  that  touch  of 
nature  which  makes  fiction  real,  and  renders  the  old  new 
again.  And  it  gives  us  good  hope  of  the  future.  If  Her- 
odas be  found,  why  not  Sophron,  or  Meander,  or  the 
priceless  Sappho  herself?.  An  unjust  fate  still  hides  the 
works  of  these  artists  from  our  gaze.  But  we  have  Her- 
odas, and  let  us  make  the  best  of  him.  At  any  rate,  he 
is  worth  a  hundred  Aristotles." 

do  animals  reason  ? 

Mr.  James  Sully  devotes  several  pages  to  an  examina- 
tion of  Dr.  Romanes'  theory  of  the  evolution  of  reason. 
The  article  is  somewhat  brief.  His  conclusion  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  It  may,  however,  be  contended  that  the  evidence 
on  the  whole  supports  the  view  that  the  generalizing  proc- 
ess is  up  to  a  certain  and  not  very  high  point  independ- 
ent of  language.  That  is  to  say,  an  animal  unassisted 
by  any  system  of  general  signs  may  make  a  start  along 
the  path  of  comparing  its  observ%,tions,  resolving  them 
into  their  constituents,  and  separating  out  some  of  these 
as  common  qualities.  Whether  in  these  nascent  opera- 
tions of  thought  there  is  some  substitute  for  our  mechan- 
ism of  signs  we  do  not  know  and  perhaps  never  shall 
know.  However  this  be,  they  remain  nascent  processes, 
never  rising  above  a  certain  level.  The  addition  of  some 
kind  of  sign  which  can  be  used  as  a  mark  of  common 
features  or  qualities  seems  to  be  indispensable  to  any  high 
degree  of  generalization,  and  to  any  elaborate  process  of 
reasoning.  It  is  the  want  of  such  signs,  and  not  the  lack 
of  the  'power  of  abstraction,'  that  keeps  certain  animals, 
for  example  the  dog,  from  being  rational  animals  in  as 
complete  a  sense  as  a  large  number  of  our  own  species." 

LIFE   IN   a  JESUIT  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  Dziewicki  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  his 
experiences  in  a  Jesuit  college.  The  article  is  one  which 
should  be  read  as  a  whole,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
things  in  it  worth  quoting :  "  Among  Jesuits  it  is  a  rule 
that,  as  Francis  Xavier  said,  'What  their  own  hands  can 
perform,  that  they  will  allow  no  servant  to  do  for  them. ' 
I  myself  have  seen  rectors  and  provincials  not  only  doing 
this  very  menial  work,  but  blacking  their  own  shoes  and 
sweeping  their  own  rooms." 

A  curious  fact  which  few  would  have  suspected  is  the 
tendency  of  the  novices  to  indulge  in  hysterical  giggling. 
"  Novices,  having  their  nerves  highly  wrought  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  are  more  prone  than  any  other  class  of 
human  beings  to  laughter  and  merriment.  They  are 
young ;  they  are  continually  striving  to  be  supernaturally 
grave;  they  have  no  reason  (in  their  opinion  at  least)  to 
be  uneasy  or  sorrowful;  so  the  slightest  cause,  even  in 
remembrance  of  something  droll  heard  a  long  time  ago, 
is  enough  to  give  them  an  attack.  Thence  the  humor- 
ously philosophical  definition,  Noxntius^  annual  7'ide7is  et 
risihile.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  novitiate.  Sometimes  at  visits  to  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, sometimes  at  grace  after  dinner,  sometimes  at  Mass 
or  during  the  meditation,  a  novice  is  suddenly  seized  with 
an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter  which,  on  account  of  its 
contagious  nature,  speedily  sets  a  good  part  of  the  com- 
munity in  a  chuckling,  giggling,  convulsive  state;  for 
they  generally  do  their  best  to  keep  their  laughter 
down." 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REFIEIVS. 


THE  PSYCHICAL  SOCIETY'S  GHOSTS. 

Mr.  Taylor  Innes  pursues  his  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence brought  forward  by  the  Psychical  Research  Society 
in  support  of  the  reality  of  phantasms  of  the  living.  He 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  absence  of  documentary  evi- 
dence, and  insists  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  produce  a 
document  upon  which  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  an 
apparition  appeared.  Naturally  enough,  Mr.  Taylor  Innes 
uses  Mr.  Podmore,  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  in  order 
to  support  his  belief  that  the  Society  has  proved  nothing, 
but  the  one  solid  gain  of  Mr.  Taylor  Innes'  criticisms  is 
that  they  will  probably  cause  people  to  read  "  Phantasms 
of  the  Living."  If  they  do,  there  is  but  little  doubt  but 
that  they  will  not  arrive  at  Mr.  Taylor  Innes'  conclu- 
sions. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mrs.  Ross  quilts  together  numerous  extracts  illustrating 
an  episode  in  Byron's  life  at  Pisa.  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley  writes  a  few  pages  upon  "  The  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  Church"— a  somewhat  dull  article.  Mr.E. 
Delille  gives  us  a  summary  of  M.  Jules  Huret's  "Enquete 
sur  I'Evolution  litt^raire,"  and  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  replies 
to  those  critics  who  found  fault  with  him  for  advocating 
too  cynically  the  adaption  of  equal  electoral  districts, 
eight  hours,  the  reorganization  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  return  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 


THE    CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

THE  Contemporary  Eevieiv  is  a  fair  average  number. 
We  notice  elsewhere  Mr.  McCarthy's  paper  on  Mr. 
Parnell,  Sir  Stephen  de  Vere's  protest  against  the  Irish 
Local  Government  Bill,  and  Dr.Tuckey's  paper  on  Hyp- 
notism. 

AN  OVER-CREDULOUS  ENGLISHMAN'S   OPINION   OF  US. 

The  most  startling  paper  in  the  Contemporary  is  Mr. 
Edward  Wakefield's  impeachment  of  the  murderous  char- 
acter of  the  native  American.  He  calls  his  paper  "The 
Brand  of  Cain  in  the  Great  Republic,"  and  it  is  very  grim 
reading  indeed.  The  number  of  crimes  of  violence  in  the 
United  States  is  shown  to  have  more  than  doubled  in 
proportion  to  the  population  since  1850.  He  denies  abso- 
lutely that  these  outrages  and  homicides  are  to  be  attrib- 
uted chiefly  to  the  foreign  immigrants.  He  says  that  Mr. 
Lowell  was  quite  right  when  he  said  that  "the  whole 
great  nation  love  the  smell  of  blood."  The  Americans 
hold,  he  declares,  that  any  man  may  rightly  shoot  another 
from  whom  he  thinks  himself  in  danger  of  a  blow  or  any 
injury,  or  with  whom  he  has  even  had  high  words.  In 
proof  of  the  readiness  of  the  Americans  to  shoot,  Mr.  Wake- 
field tells  the  following  story :  "  1  had  been  travelling  in  a 
railway  carriage  in  the  South,  in  conqjany  with  two  very 
pleasant  men  who  chanced  to  be  seated  oppo.-^ite  to  me  at 
the  end  of  the  crowded  car,  and  had  got  out  to  'buy  a 
luncli,'  as  they  say,  at  a  station,  my  two  fellow-passen- 
gers having  promised  to  keep  my  seat  for  me.  When  I 
returned  to  the  car  I  found  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  in  a  broad 
slouch  hat,  apjiarently  about  to  take  my  seat,  but  yet  not 
actually  taking  it.  A  glance  at  my  acquaintances  oppo- 
site sliowed  me  why  he  liesitated.  Each  of  them  was  hold- 
ing a  cup  of  coffee  to  his  mouth  with  his  left  hand,  while 
his  right  grasped  a  revolver  covering  the  intruder.  Time 
being  short,  tliey  were  drinking  their  coffee  while  they 
'kept  the  Britisher's  seat.'  The  tall  stranger  politely 
retired  on  my  appearing,  the  others  put  their  revolvers  in 
their  hip-pockets  without  any  remark,  and  we  resumed 
our  journey." 

Mr.  Wakefield  also  condemns  in  strong  terms  the  prac- 


tice of  lynch  law.  The  causes  of  American  murderous- 
ness  are,  he  thinks,  threefold :  first,  slavery ;  secondly,  the 
war;  and,  thirdly,  the  futility  of  the  law  under  the  fed- 
eral system  of  government. 

THE   SPIRITUAL  REVIVAL  IN  FRANCE. 

Mademoiselle  Blaze  de  Bury  waxes  eloquent  and  dithy- 
rambic  over  the  movement  for  the  spiritualization  of 
thought  in  France,  which  has  Professor  Levisse  and  his 
International  Association  of  student  youths  as  an  out- 
ward and  visible  sign,  but  it  is  impossible  to  summarize 
the  article  here. 

The  following  passage  gives  some  idea  of  this  good 
lady's  faith  in  the  importance  of  her  subject:  "The  move- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  important  the  modern  world  has 
yet  witnessed;  and  it  is  one  in  which  the  youth  of  the 
world  is  more  or  less  beginning  to  take  an  active  part. 
Meanwhile,  France  has  taken  the  initiative.  She  has 
found  the  men  and  the  motive  force.  The  men  are  born 
of  the  war  of  1870.  The  motive  impulse  sprang  from  the 
'suggestions'  of  1889.  The  movement  itself  is  now  a  sub- 
stantial reality.  Its  inaugurators  are  the  teachers  I  have 
named;  its  aim  is  a  return  to  pure  idealism." 

THE   RENAISSANCE   OF  THE   STAGE. 

Mr.  Christie  Murray  writes  a  very  interesting  article  on 
this  subject,  in  which  he  cries  aloud  for  the  coming  man 
who  is  to  earn  immortal  glory  by  making  the  first  move- 
ment toward  the  Renaissance  of  the  stage.  We  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  new  epoch,  says  Mr.  Christie  Murray.  Novel- 
writing  is  liopelessly  degraded  and  vulgarized  beyond 
comparison  or  expression.  The  great  imaginative  force 
which  must  purify  and  freshen  our  life  will  transfer  itself 
to  the  theatre.  The  coming  dramatist  will  have  his  play 
performed  all  round  the  world  to  half  a  million  people 
each  night.  Mr.  Murray  passes  in  review  the  leading 
dramatists  of  the  day,  and  says  that  the  one  man  in  the 
whole  crowd  who  is  really  and  conscientiously  striving  to 
do  his  duty  is  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan,  Mr.  George  R.  Simms,  and  Mr.  Pinero  are  the 
three  others  from  whom  Mr.  Christie  Murray  expects 
great  things. 

THE    GRIEVANCES    OP   SCHOOL-TEACHERS. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Organ  sets  forth  simply,  but  forcibly,  the 
grievances  of  school-teachers,  who  dare  not  call  their 
souls  their  own,  and  who  are  the  bond-slaves  of  the  cleri- 
cal and  denominational  managers,  and  v\ho  may  be  ruined 
if  they  refuse  to  teach  in  the  Sunday-school  or  to  train 
the  choir.  At  present,  in  an  immense  number  of  places, 
the  school-master  would  lose  his  situation  unless  he  is  the 
obedient  servant  of  the  clergyman. 

Mr.  Organ  explains  a  scheme  by  which  he  thinks  the 
independence  of  the  teachers  could  be  secured. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Freeman  replies  to  Mr.Welldon's  recent  article 
upon  the  teaching  of  Greek  in  the  Universities,  accusing 
tlie  public  schools  of  failing  to  teach  the  elementary  law 
of  the  relation  of  one  language  to  the  other.  Professor 
Bonney  discusses  the  question  as  to  whether  geographical 
changes  were  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  glacial  epoch, 
inclining  to  the  belief  that  they  were  not  in  themselves 
adequate  to  produce  so  great  a  change.  Mr. W.W.Pey- 
ton has  a  curiously  mystical,  idealistical  article  on  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  which  he  prefers  to  call  the  "Memorabilia 
of  Christ." 

"Tliese  three  notes  of  idealism,  mj'sticisni,  and  symbol- 
ism give  to  this  composition  the  character  of  a  work  of 
art.     The  history  that  is  in  it  is  worked  up  with  these 
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elements  to  produce  a  half-epic,  half -dramatic  literature, 
a  literary  phenomenon  indeed.  And  only  in  this  way 
"veas  a  proper  biography  of  Jesus  possible.  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  are  artisans  of  His  biography ;  John  is 
the  artist.  They  are  well  called  Synoptics;  giving  us  a 
sort  of  school  synopsis  or  college  syllabus ;  materials  for 
an  artist." 


THE    FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

THE  first  place  in  the  Fortnightly  is  devoted  to  a 
long  account  of  the  French  Army  manoeuvres  by 
Sir  Charles  Dilke.  The  other  articles  in  the  Revieiv 
make  up  a  strong  number,  and  the  following  are  specially 
noticed:  "The  Famine  in  Russia,"  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell's 
"Irish  Local  Government,"  Mrs.  Fawcett  upon  "The 
Emancipation  of  Women,"  and  Mr.  Francis  Adams  on 
Mx.  Rudyard  Kipling. 

A  MODERN  MARK  ANTONY, 

Colonel  Malleson  writes  of  General  Boulanger  as  the 
modern  Mark  Antony :  "  The  time  came  to  each  when  he 
was  absolutely  dominated  by  a  woman.  In  each  case  the 
domination  was  so  complete  that  the  moral  nature  of  the 
man  was  weakened.  Under  the  pernicious  influence  of 
unlawful  love  the  hero  of  Pharsalia  and  Philippi  became 
the  fugitive  of  Actium,  the  suicide  of  Alexandria.  Under 
the  same  influence  the  brilliant  soldier  of  1871  and  the 
successful  organizer  of  1886-88  behaved,  in  the  hour  of 
decisive  action,  like  a  nerveless  poltroon.  When  he  real- 
ized the  void  created  by  the  death  of  his  mistress  he,  too, 
died  by  his  own  hand.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  true  expla- 
nation of  Boulanger's  conduct  in  January,  1889,  and  sub- 
sequently. It  was  simply  a  new  reading  of  the  old  play, 
'All  for  Love,  or  the  World  Well  Lost.' 

"Substitute  the  name  of  Madame  de  Bonnemain  for 
that  of  Cleopatra,  and  we  have  the  real  reason  for  the 
shrinking  of  Boulanger.  It  was  Madame  de  Bonnemain 
to  whom  he  had  given  his  soul,  his  honor,  his  entire  self. 
It  might  be  said  of  her  and  of  him,  in  the  very  words 
applied  to  Mark  Antony,  'The  man  who  had  only  bent  to 
the  caprices  of  his  wife  became  the  submissive  slave  of 
Madame  de  Bonnemain.'  She  it  was  whom  he  visited  in 
Paris  when  he  came  in  disguise  from  Clermont-Ferraud. 
She  it  was  who  supplied  him  with  money,  who  encour- 
aged him  to  intrigue,  but  who  held  him  back  when 
apparently  prompt  action  would  have  raised  hun  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  country.  She  it  was  who,  when  the 
astute  Constans  caused  information  to  reach  him  that  he 
would  be  arrested,  provided  for  him  the  disguise  in  which 
he  fled  to  Brussels.  She  had  taken  the  upper  hand,  the 
mastership.  In  the  presence  of  the  certainty  of  success 
following  action,  he  could  not  act,  for  she  forbade  him." 

THE   FREE   STAGE   AND   THE    NEW  DRAMA. 

Mr.  William  Archer  writes  intelligently  and  sympathet- 
ically, as  always,  on  the  long-deferred  hope  of  a  revival 
of  the  stage.  His  text,  of  course,  is  Mr.  J.  T.  Grein's 
attempt  to  establish  the  independent  theatre  in  London. 
Mr.  Archer  says:  "This,  then,  is  our  position  at  the  pres- 
ent moment:  Ibsen  has  proved  that  the  living,  actable, 
acted  modern  drama  is  capable  of  appealing  to  the  artistic 
intelligence  as  powerfully  as  the  novel,  or  any  other  art- 
form;  and  Mr.  Grein,  inspired  by  Antoine,  has  provided 
a  mechanism  for  freeing  theatrical  art  from  the  trammels 
of  commercialism.  It  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  suffer 
the  movement  thus  happily  inaugurated  to  languish  and 
die  away.  But  of  this  there  is  little  fear.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  independent  theatre  will  strike 
root,  flourish,  and  send  forth  offshoots  in  many  quarters, 


influencing  the  life  of  the  English  drama  to  issues  unfore- 
seen." 

Theatrical  journalists,  Mr.  Archer  declares,  are  haters 
of  literature  and  slaves  to  prejudice  and  routine.  Pend- 
ing the  advent  as  dramatic  critics  of  men  like  Mr.  John 
Morley  and  Mr.  Pater,  Mr.  Archer  thinks  "  we  cannot  over- 
estimate the  value  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Grein  and  his 
coadjutors  are  doing,  in  stimulating  thought  about  the 
drama  and  widening  our  receptivity,  to  say  nothing  of 
providing  a  non-commercial  stage,  on  which,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  tinae,  the  new  drama  may  make  its  first  essays.  ' 

THE   POSITION   OF  WOMEN  IN  FRANCE, 

Miss  Betham  Edwards  has  a  short  paper  on  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton's  "French  and  English."  She  says  that  marriage  is 
growing  more  and  more  unpopular  in  France.  The  hus- 
band is  nobody  in  the  household  compared  with  his  child. 
Miss  Edwards  says  you  will  even  hear  women  belonging 
to  good  society,  themselves  devout  Catholics,  models  of 
correct  behavior,  jest  concerning  the  intrigues  of  their 
beardless  sons.  Mothers  will  welcome  confidences  from 
mere  lads  which  to  other  ears  sound  simply  appalling. 

She  gives  some  curious  revelations  of  the  way  in  which 
a  whole  household  is  run  in  deference  to  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  The 
result  of  this  excessive  petting  of  childi-en  leads,  she 
thinks,  directly  to  suicide.  In  Paris  one  death  in  every 
twenty  of  adult  males  is  self -sought.  The  position  of 
working-women  in  France  is  by  no  means  ideal :  "  You 
will  find  educated  women  in  Paris  working  as  book-keepers 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a  day,  Sundays  as  well  as 
week-days,  their  only  holiday  being  half  a  day  once  a 
month.  I  have  known  a  chambermaid  in  a  hotel  who 
during  three  years  had  never  had  a  whole  day  to  herself. 
Domestic  service  is  too  frequently  a  condition  which  no 
TiUy  Slowboy  in  England  would  accept." 

SLAVERY  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

A  writer,  signing  himself  "Vazaha,"  gives  a  rather  som- 
bi'e  account  of  the  extent  to  which  slavery  and  enforced 
labor  prevail  in  Madagascar.  The  system  of  enforced 
labor  is  very  curious,  and  works  out  somewhat  oddly. 
Whenever  any  Malagasy  shows  any  skill  in  any  craft  or 
trade  he  is  "  honored"  by  being  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, without  pay  and  without  food,  and  the  "honor"  is 
held  to  be  sufficient  remuneration.  Hence,  if  you  buy 
any  work  of  art,  a  craftsman  will  beg  you  never  to  say 
from  whom  you  purchased  it  for  fear  of  the  "honor" 
which  would.be  in  store  for  him.  The  Queen  does  not 
know  the  abuses  which  prevail,  for,  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  she  is  not  allowed  to  converse  with  any  one  except 
through  the  Prime  Minister.  The  only  hope  of  any 
change  for  the  better  is  through  the  Hovas  themselves. 
The  French  are  forbidden  by  treaty  to  intei'fere,  and  if 
they  did  they  would  only  make  matters  worse. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  writes  four  pages  in  praise  of  the 
Roumanian  Folk  Songs  which  have  been  translated  by 
"Carmen  Sylva;"  Professor  Dowden  reviews  M.  Huret's 
book,  "Enquete  sur  I'Evolution  litt^raire;"  and  Mr.Mal- 
lock  gives  us  a  further  instalment  of  his  novel. 


Two  industrial  monthlies  have  recently  appeared  m  the 
field  of  periodical  literature,  the  Engineering  Magazine 
and  Cassier^s  Magazine.  In  points  of  general  appear- 
ance and  attractiveness  they  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  class  of  exclusively  literary  periodicals.  Reference 
to  their  tables  of  contents,  listed  m  another  department 
of  The  Review  of  Reviews,  will  show  the  wide  scope 
of  the  subject  matter  treated. 
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NATIONAL    REVIEW. 

THE  first  paper  in  the  National  Review  is  devoted  to 
the  new  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

MR.    BALFOUR. 

The  writer  is  delighted  with  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Balfour  to  the  leadership.  He  says:  "He  has,  iu  a 
remarkable  manner,  revived  the  popular  arbniration  for 
pluck.  He  has  done  this  to  such  an  extent  that  mere 
oratory,  the  solemn  traffic  in  rolling  periods  with  a 
'moral  tone,'  is  out  of  vogue.  With  his  clean  record, 
and  that  calm,  invincible,  systematic  resolution  which 
characterizes  his  speeches  as  well  as  his  administrative 
work,  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  statesman  as  fascinating  to  the 
masses  as  he  is  attractive  and  congenial  to  men  of  educa- 
tion and  culture." 

A   STYRIAN   NOVELIST. 

Miss  Helen  Zunmern  tells  us  about  Rosegger  and  his 
twenty  volumes  of  stories.  Here  is  a  passage  from  one 
of  those  Rosegger  sketches  of  a  Styriau  philosophic  peas- 
ant :  "  The  tale  deals  with  the  conflict  between  the  celibacy 
imposed  on  the  ecclesiastic  and  the  human  love  whose 
upspringing  no  monkish  laws  can  quell.  In  this  story 
the  priest  at  a  pilgrimage  shrine  in  the  mountains  con- 
ceives an  ardent  love  for  a  girl  whose  moral  charms  he 
has  learned  to  know  through  the  confessional.  He  resolves, 
for  her  sake,  to  throw  aside  his  cassock  and  to  spend  his 
life  at  her  side.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  love  takes 
root  in  his  breast,  and  its  power  and  might,  are  told  with 
admirable  force,  evoking  all  the  sympathies  of  the  reader 
in  favor  of  the  young  man  who  had  hitherto  passed  his 
life  in  love." 

THE   MORALITY   OF   ANIMALS. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan  discusses  the  question  whether  ani- 
mals have  a  conscience  or  not.  Placing  his  criticism  upon 
the  letters  received  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  from  Mr. 
Maun  Jones,  Mr.  Morgan  thinks  that  animals  cannot  form 
abstract  ideas,  and  are  incapable  of  framing  ideals.  The 
chief  interest  in  the  paper  consists  in  its  extracts  from 
Mr.  Jones'  letters.  Mr.  Jones  has  an  admirable  dog,  and 
an  equally  admirable  pony,  and  if  Mr.  Jones  can  be 
induced  to  write  an  article  in  reply  to  Mr.  Morgan,  giv- 
ing us  more  facts  concerning  these  two  intelligent  and 
higli-minded  animals,  he  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  many 
readers. 

AT  A  QUAKERS'    MEETING. 

Miss  Evelyn  Pjme  gives  a  charming  account  of  the 
Quakers'  Meeting  at  Redcar,  and  describes  a  beautiful 
Quakeress,  who  appeared  to  her  dazzled  gaze  a  veritable 
star.  Her  face,  with  her  great  lustrous  blue  eyes,  became 
as  the  face  of  an  angel  while  she  jii-ayed.  A  sense  of 
inexpressible  peace  and  thankfulness  filled  her  heart,  and 
she  lifted  up  what  was  perhaps  the  first  real  prayer  of 
her  life. 

The  article  is  full  of  beauty  and  deep  feeling,  and 
would  lead  many  people  to  go  to  the  meeting-house  at 
Redcar  if  only  on  the  chance  that  they  might  come  across 
that  angel  unawares. 


The  success  of  the  Strand  Magazine  has  tempted  Mr. 
Pearson  to  enter  the  field  with  a  sixjjeuny,  which  he  is 
going  to  call  Pearson's  Monthh/.  TIio  October  number 
of  the  Strand  is  a  very  good  one,  containing  among  its 
articles  an  illustrated  interview  with  W.  S.  Gilbert  and 
an  accomit  of  Tennyson's  Early  Days,  copiously  ilhis- 
trated.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  Strand  to  become  too 
snippity,  but  Mr.  Newnes  ste.adfastly  sticks  to  the  princi- 
ple of  Tit- Bits. 


THE    QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 

THE  Quarterly  Review  is  a  good  number.     Elsewhere- 
is   noticed   the   articles   on   Archbishop    Tait  and. 
"Church  Progress  and  Church  Defence." 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  praises  the  authors  of  the  co- 
lossal history  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  ten  voliunes  of 
biography  have  been  written  with  "excellent  judgment 
and  untiring  industry."  They  have  erected  a  worthy  lit- 
erary monument  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  will  live 
in  history  as  the  greatest  of  all  American  presidents. 
"  For  we  doubt  whether  George  "Washington  will,  in  time 
to  come,  be  put  before  Abraham  Lincoln.  If  the  one 
brought  a  nation  into  existence,  the  other  had  the  far 
harder  task  of  saving  it  from  premature  and  utter 
destruction.  The  difficulties  which  beset  Washington 
were  trifles  light  as  air  compared  with  those  which  per- 
petually surrounded  Lincoln." 

LAURENCE  OLIPHANT   AND  MR.   HARRIS. 

The  article  on  Laurence  Oliphant  contains  more  infor- 
mation about  Thomas  Lake  Harris,  the  prophet  of  mys- 
tery, than  we  have  seen  elsewhere.  Of  Mr.  Oliphant  the 
writer  says:  "He  shook  the  veil  of  Isis  rudely,  and  a  flash, 
struck  through  and  dazzled  him  forevermore.  These  Pla- 
tonic marriages,  bi-sexual  deities,  convents  with  double 
wings,  and  paralyzing  dreams  from  Swedenborg;  these 
renunciations  of  personality,  under  pretence  of  not  being 
disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision ;  these  shadow-fightings 
with  the  chimeras  of  hallucination,  belong  to  a  region 
which  mankind  would  do  well  to  leave  in  the  keeping  of 
physicians  and  of  cool,  observant  science.  To  submit, 
however  heroically,  to  suffering  and  death  from  loy- 
alty to  false  and  vain  imaginations  is  not  martyrdom, 
but  suicide.  His  daring  cynicism,  gay  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, tenderness  of  heart,  and  impassioned  self- 
denial,  made  of  this  visionary  and  enthusiast  a  figiire 
upon  which  the  nineteenth  century  could  not  look  with- 
out some  admiration  and  a  great  deal  of  wonder." 

NAPOLEON  AS  A  WORKER. 

The  review  of  M.  Taine's  work  on  Napoleon  the  First 
is  very  bright  and  interesting.  M.  Taine  says  Napoleon 
constructed  modern  France,  and  was  the  architect,  pro- 
prietor, and  principal  inhabitant  for  fifteen  years.  He 
was  an  Italian  whose  mind  was  modelled  by  his  mother, 
and  he  remained  an  Italian  to  the  last.  The  reviewer 
brings  into  strong  relief  the  immense  faculty  for  work 
which  he  possessed.  Three  hours'  sleep  in  the  day  was 
sufficient  to  keep  him  going.  He  had  a  sujireme  contempt 
for  the  French.  "What  they  want  is  glory,"  he  said 
upon  one  occasion ;  "the  gratification  of  their  vanity.  As 
for  liberty,  they  understand  nothing  about  it. 

"Napoleon's  passions  were  strong,  and  recall  those  of 
Italians  at  the  time  when  his  ancestors  quitted  Italy  for 
Corsica.  One  day,  at  Paris,  when  he  was  about  to  make 
his  Concordat  with  the  Pope,  he  said  to  Volnej-,  'France 
wishes  for  a  religion ! '  Volncy  replied  dryl j',  '  France 
wishes  for  the  Bourbons ! '  Thereupon  he  suddenly  kicked 
Volney  in  the  abdomen  with  suc-h  force  as  to  make  him 
fall  and  lose  consciousness.  He  had  to  be  carried  home, 
and  remained  ill  in  bed  for  several  days." 

He  was  a  magnificent  beast  of  prey  let  loose  amoug^ 
domestic  herds,  but  he  made  modern  France  on  the 
fovmdation  and  according  to  the  ideal  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire.     M.  Taine  saj's: 

"  It  was  according  to  the  image  seen  in  such  a  reti'o- 
spective  vision,  that  the  Diocletian  of  Ajaccio,  the  Con- 
stantine  of  the  Concordat,  the  Justinian  of  the  code  civil. 
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the  Theodosius  of  the  Tuileries  and  St.  Cloud,  recon- 
structed Frauce.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  he  was  a 
mere  copyist,  but  a  rediscoverer." 

For  his  contemporaries  he  had  all  the  attributes  of 
divinity,  not  only  omniscience  and  omnipresence,  but  also 
omnipotence. 


ATLANTIC    MONTHLY. 

ONE  notices  that  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November 
contains  but  a  single  paper  dealing  with  American 
interests;  that  by  James  Bradley  Thayer  on  the  Indian 
question.  Mr.  Thayer's  paper,  together  with  Isabel  Hap- 
good's  article,  "Count  Tolstoy  at  Home,"  and  "Journal- 
ism and  Literature,"  by  W.  J.  Stillman,  are  reviewed 
as  leading  articles. 

S.  E.  Winboldt  writes  on  "  The  Schools  of  Oxford. "  He 
describes  the  course  of  an  undergraduate  from  matricula- 
tion to  the  consummate  day  when  he  is  proclaimed  to  the 
world  a  B.  A.  Mr.  Winboldt's  essay  is  redolent  of  the 
academical.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  a  suspicion  that 
any  one  could  dare  to  meddle  with  the  round  of  classical 
boning  which  takes  up  the  four  years  of  the  undergradu- 
ate ;  nor  is  he  offended  by  the  confessedly  "  sour  competi- 
tive spirit "  with  which  the  student  leaves  matriculation 
for  "Mods."  and  "Mods."  for  "Greats." 

He  rejoices  that  the  young  homo  sapiens  has  strength 
to  resist  the  "  Circean  fascinations"  of  "  vistas  of  possible 
specialization,"  while  "the  spirit  of  research  and  systema- 
tization"  grows  upon  him.  His  delight  is  in  the  "general- 
ity" of  Literal  Humaniores — as  tested  by  the  aforesaid 
*'Mods."  and  "Greats." 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  find  a  new  poet  or  musician  and 
point  him  out  to  the  world:  "Hats  oflf,  gentlemen:  a 
Genius !"  It  gives  quite  a  sense  of  participation,  even  of  > 
ownership.  Louise  Imogen  Guiney  exploits  this  delight 
thoroughly  in  her  fine  biographical  essay  on  James  Clar- 
ence Maugan,  an  Emerald  Isle  poet,  who  lived,  or  rather 
■who  did  not  die,  in  the  first  half  of  the  century.  This 
critic  places  him  neck  and  neck  with  Poe,  whom  he  re- 
sembled in  many  characteristic  features. 

A  paragraph  at  I'andom  in  "  The  Chief  City  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  the  Gods"  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  Lafcadio  Hearn.  The  pretty  doll-like  life  of  the 
Japanese  receives  a  new  interest  from  Mr.  Hearn's  descrip- 
tion. 

In  the  line  of  fiction,  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood  finishes 
up  her  romantic  novel  of  Acadian  life,  "  The  Lady  of  Fort 
St.  John,"  Henry  James  contributes  Part  First  of  "The 
Chaperon,"  and  E.  Cavazza  has  a  pretty  Calabi'ian  tale, 
"A  Trumpet  Call." 


An  anonymous  writer  in  Murray^s  Magazine  for 
November  attempts  to  give  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Henry 
James'  genius  in  a  dozen  pages.  The  article  is  very 
appreciative,  and  declares  that  Mr.  James  has  that  larger 
outlook  upon  the  vastly  Luman  comedy  that  distinguishes 
great  masters  of  fiction.  Mr.  James,  however,  frequently 
pi-esupposes  great  attention  on  the  part  of  his  readers, 
and  intelligence  of  reception  hardly  less  than  his  own 
intelligence  of  representation.  He  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
analyists,  but  flatters  his  public  too  much  by  assuming 
that  they  can  always  follow  him.  His  power  arises  from 
profound  knowledge  of  what  he  is  writing  about.  His 
anatomy  is  perfect.  In  his  historical  accuracy  and  broad 
grasp  of  the  foundation  of  life,  his  "  Washington  Square" 
jnay  be  compared  with  Balzac's  "Eugene  Grands."  His 
portraiture  is  always  true  and  brilliant.  In  short,  Mr. 
Jlenry  James  is  a  man  of  genius  of  the  first  rank. 


THE    CHAUTAUQUAN. 

"  QOCIAL  Science  in  the  Pulpit,"  by  John  Habberton, 

w3     is  noted  under  the  head  of  Leading  Articles. 

President  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  contrib- 
utes an  article  on  the  proper  study  of  geography,  in  its 
relation  especially  to  historical  study,  setting  forth  the 
idea  that  a  right  comprehension  of  this  subject  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  just  understanding  of  the  historical  nations 
and  events;  nor  is  geographical  understanding  less  impor- 
tant to  the  student  of  literature.  Topography  has  jilaA-ed 
a  large  part  in  the  production  of  the  world's  great  litera- 
ture, and,  if  we  can  imagine  a  world  consisting  of  one  great 
plane,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  its  literature  would 
be  a  "  literature  of  two  dimensions  in  space, "  flat  and  non- 
invigorating  as  the  land  in  which  it  was  produced. 

Margaret  W.Noble  writes  of  the  negro  in  Washington 
City,  which  has  come  to  be  the  Mecca  toward  which  the 
negro  naturally  turns.  Yet  why  this  should  be  the  case 
must  appear  strange  if  we  accept  as  absolute  truths  the 
writer's  statements,  for  she  sets  forth  a  dark  picture  of 
their  condition  in  the  National  City.  They  are  cut  off 
from  nearly  all  privileges,  have  access  to  few  of  the  higher 
professions,  and  to  no  social  enjoyments  save  such  as  they 
make  for  themselves.  So  strong  is  the  prejudice  against 
them  that  if  one  buys  a  house  in  a  fashionable  quarter, 
the  surrounding  houses  are  at  once  vacated.  A  story  is 
told  of  a  young  negress  who  cultivated  a  taste  for  art  to 
such  good  purpose  that  upon  presenting  a  specimen  picture 
to  the  Corcoran  Art  School  she  was  at  once  elected  a 
member.  But  when  it  was  discovered  that  she  was  a 
negress  she  was  shut  out.  Their  isolation,  however,  seems 
to  have  helped  them  in  a  sense,  for  they  have  ambitiously 
pressed  forward  and  are  rapidly  improving  as  a  race. 

Professor  W.  D.  McClintock,of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  an  article  on  the  I'omantic  and  classical  elements  in 
English  literature,  tracing  historically  the  alternate  rise 
and  fall  of  each,  the  interaction  whereby  when  the  one 
has  run  to  seed  a  reaction  sets  in  and  the  other  prevails, 
at  first  producing  a  great  literature  until,  in  time,  it  also 
decays,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  other.  One  can  scarcely 
help  feeling  that  the  writer  is  sometimes  a  little  confused 
in  his  views  of  the  constituent  elements  of  each  character- 
istic, but  the  article  is  readable  and  suggestive.  One 
passage  is  worthy  of  special  notice :  "  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  ask  if  the  two  tendencies  have  ever  been  united  in 
any  artist,  or  if  they  can  be.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Tennyson  have  this  in  common. 
They  are  liberal  and  romantic  as  far  as  the  individual 
soul  is  concerned,  they  are  classical  and  conservative  as  to 
man's  relations  in  society.     Is  this  the  final  truth?" 

The  excellent  series  of  American  historical  articles  is 
continued. 


Major  Martin  A.  S.  Hume  describes,  in  the  Gentleman'' s 
Magazine  for  November,  a  curious  find  which  he  has 
made  among  the  Sloane  manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. It  is  a  diary  written  in  Spanish  by  one  Richard 
Bere,  a  dissolute  roysterer,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  diary — consisting  of  little  more 
than  the  names  of  the  places  where  he  got  drunk,  and  th.^ 
record  of  his  visits  to  various  friends  and  various  jails-^ 
covers  eleven  years,  from  1692  to  1704,  affording  a  curious 
side-glimpse  into  London  life  of  the  lower  kind  two  cent- 
uries ago.  One  of  the  chief  amusements  seems  to  have 
been  going  to  executions.  The  entry  on  June  15,  one 
year,  is  "Seven  men  hanged  to-day;  fine  and  warm. 
Drinking  at  Phillipston  at  night.  Westmacott  there 
again." 
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HARPER'S. 

ARPER'S"  comes  ou^  for  November  with  over 
oue  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  reading-matter ; 
but  one  does  not  feel  that  there  is  too  much.  The  paper 
by  Arthur  Silva  "White,  entitled  "Africa  and  the  Euro- 
pean Powers,"  and  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field's  sketch  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  are  reviewed  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Howells,  in  the  "Editor's  Study,"  has  on  his  war- 
paint this  month.  Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Quiller-Couch, 
over  in  England,  have  been  saying  in  such  public  places 
as  the  Nineteenth  Century  that  American  writers  have 
produced  no  national  literature,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Whereupon  Mr.  How-ells  rises  up  in  his  wrath  and  says 
that  in  the  first  place  we  don't  want  a  national  literature, 
being — from  the  literary  point  of  view — not  a  nation,  but 
a  "condition,"  and  in  the  second  place  our  English  critics 
wouldn't  know  where  to  find  a  literature  if  we  had  one, 
Mr.  Walt  Whitman  being,  not  the  incarnation  of  what- 
ever is  good  in  New  World  writing,  but  the  inventor  "  of 
literary  formlessness."  Furthermore,  argues  Mr.  Howells, 
we  have  what  would  be  a  splendid  literature  for  most 
countries,  and  if  it  appears  to  some  critics  a  little  weak 
and  attenuated,  it  is  only  because  we  are  so  very  big  in 
other  ways  as  to  cause  it  to  pale  in  comparison.  Lastly, 
•when  we  are  accused  of  ignoring,  in  our  literary  thought, 
the  workinginan  and  his  lot,  the  reason  why  is  very  plain. 
We  are  workingmen  ourselves,  or,  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  we  were  a  little  while  ago,  and  we  don't  want  to 
be  continually  reminded  of  the  fact. 

"Peter  Ibbetson,"  that  strange  production  of  George  du 
Maurier,  comes  to  a  timely  end,  and  among  the  other 
stories  and  descriptive  articles  there  is  to  be  noticed  the 
opening  quaint  tale  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  enriched 
"VJith  some  delicious  illustrations  from  the  pencil  of  W.  T. 
Smedley. 


THE    CENTURY. 

'T^HE  Century  for  November  is  especially  distinguished 
JL  in  the  excellence  of  its  illustrations;  among  them 
are  some  really  charming  bits.  William  Fisk  Tillett's 
paper  on  "  Southern  Womanhood  as  Affected  by  the 
War"  and  W.  O.  Atwater's  interesting  discussion  of  "The 
Food  Supply  of  the  Future"  furnish  contributions  to  the 
department  of  The  Review  devoted  to  leading  articles. 

Art  subjects  are  discussed  in  three  considerable  papers. 
F.D.Millet,  the  Vice-President  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  says  that  though  we  have  no  originality, 
spontaneity,  and  individuality  in  American  art,  and 
though  style  is  conspicuously  absent,  still,  "what  we 
have  done  in  art  and  for  art  during  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations."  He 
thinks  that  there  is  a  bright  prospect  on  the  legislative 
horizon  for  the  abolition  of  taxes  on  works  of  art,  and 
expects  fine  results  from  such  a  course.  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Millet  is  inclined  to  frame  an  optimistic  answer  to  his 
title-question,  "  What  Are  Americans  Doing  in  Art?" 

Carl  Marr  writes  an  enthusiastic  sketch  of  a  "  Great 
German  Artist — Adolph  Menzel,"  and  the  Century  gives 
some  most  excellent  reproductions  of  the  important  works 
of  this  painter. 

"Michelangelo  Buonarotti"  forms  the  subject  of  W.J. 
Stillman's  i)aper  in  the  "Italian  Old  Masters"  series,  and 
it  is  a  chai)ti'r  of  especial  intei-est. 

Even  though  Mr.  Brander  Mathews  confines  himself 
rather  closely  to  cataloguing-rooms  and  pictures,  his  arti- 
cle on  "The  Players"  club  is  quite  attractive. 

There  is  considerable  excitement  introduced  in  this 
month's    instalment    of    California,    the    subject    being 


the  "San  Francisco  Vigilance  Committees,"  and  the 
author,  William  T.Coleman,  the  "Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  1851,  1856,  and  1877."  Mr.  Coleman  believes  in 
the  system  in  theory  and  in  practice,  and  he  advocates 
the  incorporation  of  the  people  "  as  active  aids  in  great 
crises."  The  illustrations,  representing  the  denouements 
of  several  noted  risings  of  the  Vigilantes,  are  realistic  to 
a  ghastly  degree. 

James  Russell  Lowell  is  appreciated  in  a  masterly 
review  of  his  complete  works,  by  George  E.Woodberry; 
Joel  Benton  writes  on  "Lowell's  Americanism,"  and  there 
appears  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  of  Mr.  Lowell  con- 
cerning certain  of  his  poems.  A  superblj'-engraved  like- 
ness accompanies  the  whole. 

Of  course  the  literary  feature  of  the  number  is  the  first 
chapters  of  "The  Naulahka,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling  and 
Walcott  Balestier.  It  is  a  "Story  of  West  and  East," 
and  opens  in  a  new  western  raih'oad  town.  The  ostensi- 
ble heroine — who  is  described  as  having  "smouldering" 
eyes — prefers  India  and  hospital  work  to  the  supposable 
hero  and  America. 


SCRIBNER'S    MAGAZINE. 

"  'T^  HE    Federation    of    Australia"    and  "  The   United 
J.       States   Naval  Apprentice  System"  form  leading 
articles  for  the  month. 

The  sixth  article  in  the  series  on  ocean  steamships 
discusses  the  steamship  as  a  freight  carrier.  John  H. 
Gould,  its  author,  has  succeeded  in  making  a  most  read- 
able article  notwithstanding  his  portentous  array  of 
figures.  When  we  learn  that  "$500,000,000  are  invested 
in  ocean-going  steamships  sailing  from  the  port  of  New 
York  alone,"  we  are  naturally  interested,  and  perhaps  a 
trifle  indignant  when  we  learn  further  that  less  than  twen- 
ty-five per  cent,  of  the  freight  of  the  country  is  carried  in 
American  ships.  During  the  last  fiscal  jear,  the  value  of 
the  cotton  alone  exported  from  all  American  ports  was 
$290,208,898,  while  the  total  value  of  exports  and  imports 
of  merchandise  was  $1,729,330,896.  This  vast  business,  to- 
gether -with  the  great  increase  in  ocean  travel,  will  speedily 
bring  about  such  a  differentiation  in  ocean  traffic  as  we 
already  have  in  railroad  traffic — that  is,  we  will  have 
ocean  "expresses"  which  will  carry  passengers  only,  and 
freight  ships  carrying  no  passengers.  The  great  progress 
in  ship  development  of  the  past  few  years  is  only  a  fore- 
taste of  that  which  we  may  expect.  The  writer  calculates 
that  visitors  to  the  World's  Fair  will  cross  the  ocean  in 
five  days  or  even  less.  He  considers  the  "  whaleback"  an 
experiment  whose  practicability  must  be  proved. 

Mr.  George  Hitchcock  contributes  an  article  on  pictur- 
esque Holland,  the  painters'  haven.  He  gives  an  excellently 
sensible  talk  on  the  realistic  tendency  of  the  modern  schools, 
which  demand  only  that  a  thing  be  well  done,  with  no 
thought  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  worthy  of  being  done 
at  all.  He  truly  points  out  the  blindness  of  those  who 
plead  that  Millet  was  the  founder  of  this  school.  Such 
persons  see  only  the  surface,  which  any  clever  craftsman 
can  imitate,  but  quite  miss  the  significance  which  only 
genius  could  beget.  The  many  picturesque  types  of  Hol- 
landers are  described  and  the  article  gains  much  from  the 
illustrations,  which  are  also  the  work  of  Mr.  Hitchcock. 

Napoleon  Ney,  in  a  lengthy  article,  describes  the  trans^ 
Saharian  railway  which  the  French  government  proposes 
to  build  across  the  great  desert  from  Tunis  down  into  the 
Soodan.  The  history  of  the  entire  movement  is  given, 
the  harrowing  experiences  of  the  Flatters  survey  expedi- 
tion in  1881,  the  long  period  of  inaction  which  followed, 
and  the  revival  of  the  scheme  in  which  Mr.  Georges  RollauA 
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was  largely  Instrumental.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  there 
set  forth  in  detail.  When  the  road  is  completed,  the 
traffic  will  comprise  two  classes  of  business,  the  local 
between  oasis  and  oasis  and  the  through  service  between 
the  termini.  Central  Soodan  furnishes  so  ruuch  that  the 
world  wants  that  the  writer  considers  that  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  road  will  be  a  financial  success. 

An  unsigned  article  narrates  the  experience  of  a  Harvard 
student  with  Mr.  Lowell  as  a  teacher.  And  a  delightful 
teacher  he  must  have  been,  notwithstanding  his  whimsical 
eccentricities,  his  meandering  digressions  from  the  subject, 
his  good-natured  assumption  of  superiority  over  his  stu- 
dents and  his  general  air  of  dilettanteism. 


THE    COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  Cosmopolitan  for  November  is  a  brightly  illus- 
trated number  of  the  usual  variety  and  spice  of  life. 
Not  the  most  pretentious,  but  quite  as  interesting  as  any 
of  the  contributions,  is  John  Brisben  Walker's  description 
of  "Alfalfa  Farming"  in  Colorado,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  alfalfa  industry  is  an  important 
one,  and  has  a  still  more  important  future.  This  writer 
speaks  of  the  possibility  of  converting  into  productive 
alfalfa  land  the  sandy  stretches  of  New  Jersey,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  of  Canada.  He  thinks  that  "if  possible,  a 
commission,  consisting  of  at  least  one  practical  farmer 
from  California  and  one  from  Utah  or  Colorado  (the  prac- 
tice and  conditions  in  the  latter  States  being  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  California) ,  and  one  scientist 
should  be  sent  abi'oad  to  make  a  thorough  and  careful 
report  upon  the  European  method  of  cultivating  and 
curing  this  marvellous  plant." 

"My  Father's  Letters,"  edited  by  Minnie  Ewing  Sher- 
man, do  not  add  to  the  General's  fame,  and  a  reader  feels 
as  if  they  were  not  meant  for  him. 

Quite  an  extensive  paper  appears  from  Captain  Charles 
King,  U.S.A.,  on  "The  City  of  the  World's  Fair."  To 
adopt  Captain  King's  stupendous  phraseology,  its  style  is 
"most  Chicagoest." 

"  The  Evolution  of  the  Safe  Deposit  Company"  is  a  good 
subject,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Thomas  L.  James  might  have 
done  more  with  it  if  he  had  relinquished  the  fascination  of 
hunting  up  biblical  and  profanely  historical  allusions,  and 
had,  instead,  described  more  fully  some  modern  instances. 


THE    OVERLAND    MONTHLY. 

THERE  is  quite  a  pleasant  sense  of  uncertainty  in 
turning  the  leaves  of  the  Overland  as  to  what  one 
is  going  to  strike  next.  It  presents  a  "  Library  number  " 
for  November,  the  opening  and  most  considerable  paper 
being  on  the  subject  of  "  Libraries  and  Librarians  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,"  by  F.  H.  Clark.  The  denizens  of  the 
effete  East  will  be  surprised  to  learn  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  way  of  library-building  by  the  readers 
of  the  extreme  West ;  there  is  a  feeling  that  great  collec- 
tions of  books  are  the  especial  index  of  a  settled  civiliza- 
tion with  opportunities  for  leisurely  enjoyments.  But 
such  is  the  resource  of  the  new  westerner  that  we  may 
even  look  to  see  him  become  leisurely  in  a  hurry. 

So  early  as  18.52  a  Mercantile  Librarj'  Association  was 
formed  by  the  young  men  among  the  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  the  not  insignificant  capital  of  SoO,000  in  .?2.5 
shares.  This  association  has  fought  successfully  through 
huge  financial  obstacles.  Soon  after,  in  18.55,  the  even 
more  successful  library  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  San 
Francisco  was  begun.  "  The  establishment  of  a  great  free 
library  in  San  Francisco  has  given  the  Mechanics'  and  the 
Mercantile  opportunity  of  aspiring  to  the  positioia  ascribed 


by  Josiah  Quincy  to  the  Boston  Athenaeum— that  of  the' 
'scholars'  library.'  The  Mercantile  now  contains  about 
65,000  volumes,"  some  of  them  exceedingly  valuable. 

Portland,  Oregon,  possesses  a  library  of  19,000,  and  Los' 
Angeles  boasts  of  a  public  library  of  30,000  volumes.  Not 
less  surprising  than  the  extent  of  these  institutions  is 
the  degree  of  scientific  system  and  modern  methods  chrr- 
acterizing  their  management.  To  these  city  establish- 
ments are  to  be  added  the  considerable  collections  of  the 
State  University,  and,  soon,  the  great  library  that  may 
be  expected  to  grow  up  with  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University. 

Evan  J.  Coleman  gives  "A  Secret  Chapter  in  Ante- 
Bellum  History  "  concerning  the  relations  of  Dr.  Gwin  and 
Mr.  Seward.  Mr.  James  M.  Scobel  in  "Personal  Recol- 
lections of  Abraham  Lincoln "  will  not  be  blamed  for 
adding  to  what,  thank  heavens !  no  one  as  yet  has  called 
Lincolnia.  E.  A.  Clark  propounds  an  interesting  scheme 
for  ridding  the  world  of  legal  shysterism.  Several  other 
attractive  contributions  appear  in  this  good  number. 


"  WESTWARD-HO!" 

"^T  7ESTWARD-H0!"  is  the  well-chosen  name  of  a 
V  V  new  illustrated  monthly  magazine  which  began 
its  career  with  the  November  number  in  Minneapolis. 
The  opening  article,  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  discusses  the 
opportunity  for  a  new  magazine,  and  takes  the  ground 
that  new  methods  of  illustration  and  growing  literary 
talent  have  now  made  it  feasible  to  publish,  in  several 
different  sections  of  the  United  States,  monthly  maga- 
zines of  a  more  or  less  local  nature  devoted  to  an  elucida- 
tion of  sectional  characteristics  and  interests.  The  article 
points  out  reasons  why  Minneapolis  is  an  almost  ideal 
place  for  the  publication  of  such  a  magazine  devoted  to 
the  progress  of  the  new  Northwest. 

"  A  Scotsman"  contributes  an  interesting  article  upon 
"Farming  in  the  Red  River  Valley,"  Mr. H.P.Robinson 
is  represented  by  a  good  story,  Mr.  L.  F.  Menage  presents 
an  excellent  business  man's  article  upon  the  "Past,  Pres- 
ent, and  Future  of  Minneapolis  Realty,"  and  Mr.W.S. 
Street  tells  of  the  magical  rise  of  Superior  City,  the 
neighbor  and  rival  of  Duluth.  Mr.  Nicolay  Grevstad  con- 
tributes a  practical  article  upon  money-loaning,  making 
an  argument  for  a  better  method  of  bringing  the  supply 
and  demand  together.  Mr.  W.H.Hyslop,  the  publisher 
of  the  magazine,  writes  an  article  upon  "  Modern  Methods 
of  Illustration."  There  are  departments,  susceptible  of 
very  valuable  development,  devoted  to  topics  of  interest 
to  travellers  and  home-maker^  in  the  great  Northwest. 
For  a  first  mmaber,  gotten  out  under  difficulties,  the  mag- 
azine is  of  excellent  literary  quality  and  of  good  appear- 
ance. Constant  Improvements  are  promised  for  the 
futiu-e. 


GOLDTHWAITE'S    GEOGRAPHICAL    MAGAZINE. 

" /^^  OLDTHWAITE'S  MAGAZINE"  rises  with  re- 
V_I  newed  vigor  from  the  ashes  of  the  fire  which,  on 
September  15,  destroyed  its  plant,  all  the  plates  and  back 
copies.  With  an  energy  which  completely  overshadows 
the  irresponsible  efforts  of  the  classical  bird,  it  appears  this 
month  in  a  number  doubled  both  in  extent  and  in  interest. 
Among  its  many  sharp,  bright,  practical  papers,  not 
the  least  interesting  is  the  description  of  "  A  New  Plan  for 
Reaching  the  North  Pole . "  This  scheme  is  fathered  by  Mr. 
M.H.Ekroll,  a  Norwegian,  who  proposes  to  st-art  from 
the  northeastern  coast  of  Spitzenberg  with  a  few  men  and 
a  large  number  of  dogs  to  draw  the  peculiar  little  sledges 
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of  his  invention.  The  distinctive  feature  about  the  convey- 
ance is  that  they  can  be  put  together  at  a  few  minutes' 
notice  to  form  a  large  boat.  Rapidity  of  movement  is  what 
he  aims  at.  Having  attained  Petermannsland,  he  expects 
to  proceed  directly  to  the  Pole. 

Goldthivaite's  criticism  on  his  scheme  is  that  his  dogs 
will  eat  too  much,  and  that  the  country  will  be  too  rough 
for  that  mode  of  travel. 

In  answer  to  his  question,  "  Did  America  Invent  Smok- 
ing?" C.  C.  Adams  says  that  smoking  was  practised  long 
ago  in  parts  of  Africa,  especially  by  the  natives  of  New 
Guinea,  specimens  of  which  country  have  been  found 
smoking,  though  they  had  never  before  heard  of  a  white 
man.  It  seems  that  we  must  relinquish  the  claim  and  re- 
main content  as  best  we  may  with  the  telegraph  and  the 
like.  J.  W.  Red  way  describes  "How  a  Vessel  Gets  Into 
New  York  Harbor,"  and  many  other  articles  well  worth 
reading  appear. 

MAGAZINE    OF    AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

MRS.  MARTHA  J.  LAMB'S  contribution  to  the 
Magazine  of  American  History  for  November  is 
a  biographical  sketch  of  Judge  Charles  Johnson  McCurdy, 
of  Lyme,  Connecticut,  who  died  in  June  of  this  year  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-four  years.  Judge  McCurdy 
occupied  for  seven  years  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  his  state,  served  eleven  years  in  the  state  legislature — 
■was  state  senator  and  lieutenant-governor.  In  18.51  he 
was  sent  to  Austria  as  charg6  d'affaires  by  President 
Filmore,  receiving  his  commission  from  Daniel  Webster, 
then  Secretary  of  State.  This  post  was  at  that  time  one 
of  delicacy  and  importance.  It  was  the  unsettled  period 
succeeding  the  revolution  of  1848.  Martial  law  still  pre- 
vailed in  Austria.  The  American  Legation  at  Vienna 
■was  supposed  to  be  a  place  of  refuge  not  only  for  our 
citizens,  but  for  those  of  all  countries;  and  arrests  of 
Americans  were  fi-equeut.  McCurdy's  conduct  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  post  was  "  quoted  through- 
out Europe  as  a  splendid  example  of  republican  boldness, 
energy,  and  ability."  He  won  the  confidence  of  the  Aus- 
trian government  without  in  any  way  compromising  the 
govermnent  which  he  represented. 

Mr.  Jacob  Harris  Patton,  Ph.D.,  contributes  to  this 
number  the  closing  chapter  of  his  forthcoming  new  edition 
of  "The  Concise  History  of  the  Anaerican  People,"  in 
which  chapter  a  comparison  is  drawn  between  the  United 
States  in  1789  and  in  1889— favorable,  of  course,  to  the 
present  time. 

The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Stokely,  D.D.,  furnishes  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  support  of  the  thesis  that  Florida, 
not  Virginia,  was  the  first  State  to  receive  the  negro.  He 
does  not  dispute  that  the  negro  was  introduced  into  Vir- 
ginia in  IBIO,  as  it  is  claimed,  but  holds  that  he  was 
introduced  into  the  territory  now  called  Florida  thirty- 
two  years  before  Jamestown,  Virginia,  was  founded. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  historical  annals  of  the 
later  colonial  periods  is  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Que- 
bec, taken  from  the  journal  of  an  officer  on  the  French 
vessel  Chezine,  published  in  this  nmuber  of  the  mag- 
azine. 

There  is  an  interesting  paper  in  MacmiUan''s  for 
November  upon  the  work  done  by  tlie  AVhitecliapel 
Board  of  Guardians  of  England.  In  Whitecliajjel  the 
board  has  admitted  people  of  good-will  into  its  counsels, 
has  adopted  a  policy  framed  by  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
and  has  welcomed  the  help  of  all  those  who  love  the 
poor. 


AMERICAN    CATHOLIC    QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 

THE  October  number  of  this  Review  presents  a  large 
variety  of  essays. 

Brother  Azarias  adds  to  the  discussion  concerning  moral 
training  in  the  schools  a  vigorous  argument  for  "  Religion 
in  Education."  He  attacks  Mr.  Mill  and  M.  Renan  in 
their  strongholds;  the  latter  is  "shadowy,  shifting,  pano- 
ramic, and  unreal."  Naturally,  Brother  Azarias  does 
not  feel  called  upon  to  prove  that  religion  is  necessary ; 
assuming  that,  he  makes  out  a  good  case  in  his  statement 
that  the  home  cannot  be  relied  on  with  sufficient  certainty 
to  furnish  the  needed  instruction  and  influence;  nor  does 
he  consider  that  the  weekly  Sabbath  experience  goes  far 
enough  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance.  Then,  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  fact  that  the  child's  moral  training 
must  come  from  the  school,  he  sets  to  work  to  show  that 
neither  intellectual  culture  nor  the  culture  of  the  aesthetic 
sense  can  adequately  supply  the  place  of  religion.  In  the 
former,  men  are  ignoring  their  supernatural  destiny  and 
are  making  mere  machines  of  themselves.  In  the  latter 
case,  "  sense  of  beauty  has  never  been  able  to  stand  between 
human  selfishness  and  the  gratification  of  any  passion." 

Michael  Hennessy  waxes  vehement  in  his  arguments, 
"Why  Education  should  be  Free."  He  claims  that  taxa- 
tion to  support  the  present  system  of  schools  is  illegal  and 
unjust,  attacking  the  free  ■nill  and  liberty  of  the  parent. 

In  the  midst  of  the  theological  and  historical  erudition 
of  the  Review  appears  an  interesting  and  appreciative 
sketch  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  by  William  O'Leary  Curtis. 
Among  other  contributions  there  is  a  carefully-written 
paper  on  the  "Development  of  English  Catholic  Litera- 
ture," by  Arthur  F.  Marshall,  of  Oxford. 


THE    CHARITIES    REVIEW. 

THE  Charities  Revieiv,  the  first  number  of  which  ap- 
pears this  month,*  is  a  periodical  designed  to  be  to 
the  active  worker  in  the  field  of  charities  what  the  scien- 
tific medical  journal  is  to  the  physician.  It  has  a  some- 
what wider  scope  in  the  object  of  awakening  a  deeper 
public  interest  in  sociological  questions,  particularly  in 
the  administration  of  relief  and  methods  of  improving 
social  conditions.  It  is  addressed  to  the  lay  as  well  as  to 
the  professional  practitioner  of  charities,  a  rather  larger 
constituency,  as  every  one  is  in  a  great  measure  his  own 
doctor  in  treating  social  ills.  It  has  the  sub-title  of 
"  Journal  of  Practical  Sociology "  as  indicative  of  its 
broader  scope  and  aim.  It  is  published  by  the  Critic 
Company  for  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Tlie  initial  paper  is  by  Robert  W.  De  Forest,  President 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York,  answer- 
ing the  question,  "What  is  Charity  Organization?"  The 
confusion  which  arises  from  an  examination  of  the  aims 
and  work  of  different  charity  organization  societies  is 
removed  when  a  distinction  is  made  between  charity 
organization  as  a  principle  and  the  term  as  applied  to 
anj' particular  society.  Its  "charity"  is  nothing  new.  It 
is  "  organized"  for  the  same  I'eason  that  every  movement 
which  aims  to  accomplish  any  result  under  the  conditions 
of  modern  civilization  must  be  organized.  The  scope  of 
a  charitj'  organization  society  is  determined  by  the  devel- 
opment of  the  charitable  resources  of  the  community,  but 
one  function  such  a  society  has  always  to  perform  is  to  in- 
vestigate because  knowledge  is  a  prerequisite  of  treatment 
which  looks  to  permanent  remedy.  It  should,  moreover, 
be  a  means  of  communication  between  charitable  agencies. 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  liowell  contributes  a  short  paper  on 
"  Labor  Organization  as  Affected  by  Law, "  citing  facta 
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chiefly  from  "  The  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labor,"  by  Mr. 
Howells,  to  show  that  the  character  of  labor  organizations 
is  dependent,  far  more  than  is  generally  supposed,  upon 
the  laws  under  which  they  exist,  and  upon  the  attitude  of 
employers  and  the  public  toward  such  organizations. 

Dr.  Herbert  D.  Adams,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
•writes  appreciatingly  of  the  life  and  work  of  Arnold 
Toynbee,  and  of  the  student  movement  which  his  life 
inspired — the  Toynbee  Hall  work.  The  paper  closes  with 
this  suggestive  sentence :  "  Toynbee  Hall  men  do  not  often 
preach;  they  practise  certain  principles  which  have  been 
talked  about  in  England  for  many  hundred  years." 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  on  "  Municipal  Lodging- 
houses  "  contains  many  facts  of  interest,  showing  the 
results  attending  tlie  establishment  of  model  lodging- 
houses  in  Glasgow  and  London.  "There  has  been,"  he 
says,  speaking  of  Glasgow,  "a  gratifying  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  competing  private  establishments, 
and  some  large  new  ones  have  been  opened  profitably 
upon  the  model  of  the  municipal  series.  Their  indirect 
influence  for  good  in  the  diminution  of  crime  and  disorder 
in  Glasgow  is  regarded  as  the  best  argument  for  the 
model  lodging-houses. 

"The  present  tendency  in  Great  Britain,"  he  concludes, 
*'is  strongly  toward  vigorous  measures  for  the  renovation 
of  the  towns  and  cities,  and  toward  a  more  solicitous  care 
by  the  authorities  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor.  Among 
the  means  adopted  to  give  effect  to  these  new  ideas,  muni- 
cipal lodging-houses  will  doubtless  have  their  place." 

Mr.  Warren  F.  Spalding,  Secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Prison  Association,  describes  the  new  Massachusetts 
Drunkenness  Law  and  the  results  following  its  enact- 
ment. The  gist  of  the  law  is  this,  that  a  prisoner  is 
allowed  when  sober  to  make  a  statement  declaring  that 
he  has  not  been  arrested  twice  before  within  the  next  pre- 
ceding twelve  months.  Upon  this  statement  he  may  be 
released  by  the  keeper  of  the  station.  His  statement  is 
afterward  investigated  by  a  probation  officer.  If  it  is 
found  to  be  true,  nothing  further  is  done;  if  untrue,  a 
warrant  is  issued  for  his  rearrest.  Fines  are  abolished,  so 
that  well-to-do  people  who  formerly  escaped  punishment 
are  now  treated  as  pooi'er  men  are.  The  law  is  a  some- 
what revolutionary  step  in  criminal  jurisprudence.  The 
results  of  its  administration  have  been  somewhat  success- 
ful, and  better  results  are  anticipated.  Under  the  title 
^'  The  Prevention  of  Pauperism,"  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
writes  in  an  optimistic  way  of  reform  work  in  this  coun- 
try. He  denounces  the  statement  that  there  are  one  mill- 
ion people  who  cannot  find  employment  as  the  cry  of  a 
demagogue. 


THE    ARCHITECTURAL    RECORD. 

THE  New  York  Record  and  Guide,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best-established  real-estate  journals  in  the  coun- 
try, has  undertaken  the  publication  of  a  quarterly  maga- 
zine of  architecture,  under  the  title  of  The  Architectural 
Record. 

One  who  loves  artistic  building  might,  in  a  pessimistic 
mood,  complain  that  such  a  publication  is  impossible,  as 
there  is  in  this  country  no  architecture  to  record.  Such 
a  judgment  would  be  hasty,  ill-advised,  and  untrue,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  possess  altogether  too  little  that 
is  worthy  of  the  name  of  architecture.  There  are  builders 
enough  in  all  conscience,  but  their  ideals  scarcely  extend 
beyond  a  design  to  make  something  huge  or  something 
novel.  If  they  were  monks  they  could  hardly,  as  a  class, 
be  less  regardful  of  beauty.  It  would  seem  that  the  climax 
has  at  last  been  reached  now  that  Chicago,  that  city  of 


surprises,  has  announced  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  that 
it  is  to  be  the  proud  possessor  of  a  building  thirty -four 
stories  high. 

All  who  bemoan  these  grosser  tendencies  will  welcome 
the  Record,  which  announces  itself  as  a  pleader  for  higher 
ideals  in  this  important  branch  of  art,  which  seems  in 
danger  of  forgetting  that  it  is  an  art  at  all  and  not  a  mere 
business.  That  it  rightly  concerns  this  art  let  it  speak  for 
itself :  "  Compared  with  painting,  music,  sculpture,  or 
even  literature,  its  field  is  wider  than  theirs;  it  touches 
life,  our  common  daily  life,  at  so  many  more  points  than 
they  do.  It  is  the  only  art  which  commerce  and  trade  in 
a  degree  foster,  necessitate,  and  even  welcome  as  a  grace- 
ful auxiliary." 

The  Record  then  goes  on  to  bewail  the  fact  that  most 
people  are  ignorant  of  even  the  alphabet  of  architecture, 
and  modestly  confesses  its  desire  to  teach  and  guide.  We 
heartily  hope  that  it  may  succeed  in  its  worthy  mission. 

It  is  not  a  mere  idealist,  however,  but  is  on  the  con- 
trary eminently  practical,  a  builder's  as  well  as  an  artist's 
magazine.  This  it  should  be  of  course  in  order  to  accom- 
plish any  material  effects. 

In  another  department  we  review  at  length  an  article  on 
an  "American  Style  of  Architecture." 


LIPPINCOTT'S. 

THE  most  interesting  article  inLippincott^s  for  Novem- 
ber is  an  interview  with  Mr.  George  Alfred  Townsend, 
who  writes  under  the  name  of  "  Gath"  and  is  one  of  the 
first  interviewers  of  the  American  jjress.  He  says  that 
he  has  written  two  columns  a  day  for  thirty-five  years, 
making  a  total  of  more  than  fifty  millions  of  words.  For 
twenty-three  years  he  has  dictated  the  whole  of  his  cor- 
respondence. It  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
varied  experience  which  a  first-class  journalist  gets  in 
knocking  about  in  the  world.  Another  article  in  Lippin- 
cotVs  which  is  rather  interesting  describes  the  return  of 
the  rejected  manuscript  from  several  of  the  leading  mag- 
azines.    The  formula  varies  indefinitely. 


THE    CHURCH    REVIEW. 

BEGINNING  with  its  current  nmnber,  the  Church 
Review  passes  under  the  business  management  of 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  No  change  is  to  be  made, 
howevei-,  in  the  policy  of  the  quarterly.  It  will  remain, 
it  is  announced,  non-partisan,  and  continue  to  represent 
impartially  the  thought  and  scholarship  of  the  church. 
The  number  for  the  present  quarter  is  a  volume  in  itself, 
and  contains  among  its  list  of  contributors  the  names  of 
such  distinguished  persons  as  Rt.  Rev.  W.  S.  Perry, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  William  D.  Wilson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Prof.  F.  P.  Davenport,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  E.  Twing. 


Mr.  Robert  Shindler  has  an  article  in  the  Gentleman'' s 
Magazine  which  is  devoted  to  the  theology  in  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's poems.     He  eulogizes  him  because — 

"In  his  poetry  we  discern  the  energy  of  a  fiery  and 
indomitable  spirit,  grappling  unaided  with  the  problem 
of  man's  destiny,  gazing  undismayed  into  the  mystery 
which  walls  about  our  life.  And,  through  all,  his  heart 
is  still  high  and  his  courage  undaunted.  Amid  all  the 
lamentations  over  the  routed  legions  and  captured  stand- 
ards of  Faith  he  has  not  despaired  of  the  republic  of  man 
nor  listened  to  the  devil's  advocate  preaching  the  un- 
profitable doctrine  of  darkness." 

The  same  magazine  contains  an  article  by  Cecilia  E. 
Meetkerke  on  Victor  Hugo's  lyrics. 
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THE    NOUVELLE    REVUE 

HE   Nonrrlle   Revue   for    October  is   rich   in    short 
articles  upon  varied  subjects 


CARLYLE  IN   PARIS. 

The  first  place  in  the  first  number  is  given  to  a  hitherto 
unpublished  bit  of  Carlyle's,  which  not  even  the  transla- 
tion into  lucid  and  polished  French  can  rob  of  its  native 
flavor.  It  is  the  account  of  a  journey  to  Paris  undertaken 
by  Carh-le  in  1851,  in  company  with  the  Browmings,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  Lord  and  Lady  Ashburton.  "A 
futile  journey,"  as  Carlyle,  between  many  a  lamentation, 
does  not  fail  to  call  it,  but  the  account  of  it  none  the  less 
is  given  with  the  force  and  care  of  his  best  "  French  Rev- 
olution" style.  The  stai't  from  London,  the  crossing  to 
Dieppe,  the  arrival  in  Paris,  the  sleepless  cogitations  on  a 
villanous  bed,  the  midnight  and  early  morning  smokes 
upon  the  balcony,  the  wanderings  through  historic  streets 
and  squares,  are  all  as  vividly  presented  as  the  great 
scenes  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Tennis  Courts.  Every 
detail  is  treated  as  though  it  were  indeed  "  important  to 
me  and  to  humanity;"  and  so  absolute,  so  childlike,  is 
the  want  of  any  sense  of  proportion,  or  so  great  is  the 
power  of  the  original  mind  playing  over  all,  and  bringing 
to  all  the  light  of  the  eternal,  in  which  it  lived,  that  the 
reader  who  does  not  yield  a  human  interest  must  be  of 
the  same  school  that  "Sartor  Resartus"  leaves  unmoved. 
The  old  lover  of  Carlyle  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
little  translation  alters  the  effect  which  is  produced.  It 
is  the  thought,  and  not  the  dress,  that  strikes. 

EUROPE    AND    ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

M.  Tunck-Brentano'S  article  has  for  its  object  to  prove 
that  the  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  Germany  was 
worse  than  a  crime;  it  was  a  mistake,  and  the  mistake 
was  no  less  historical  than  moral.  The  prominent  fact  of 
the  history  of  the  conquered  provinces  is,  he  declares, 
that  they  are  French — French  by  sympathy,  by  instinct, 
and  by  tradition.  It  is  no  question  of  government,  but 
of  race,  and  political  changes  will  not  change  the  per- 
manent current  of  a  people's  being.  The  weiglit  of  his 
authority  supports  the  assertion  that  the  manifest  destiny 
of  all  countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  is,  "  if  not 
French,"  at  least  Roinanish — that  is,  is  steadfastly  opposed 
to  Angl()-Sax(m  sentiment.  All  that  Prussia  has  been 
able  to  do  with  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace- Lori-aine,  even 
in  leaving  them  the  choice  between  French  and  German 
nationality,  is  to  divide  them  into  prisoners  and  exiles. 
Those  who  accepted  German  authority  remain  as  pris- 
oners; those  who  clung  to  the  French  flag  have  left  their 
homes  as  exiles,  unable  to  return.  No  assimilation  has 
taken  place. 

Gorman  writers  are  quoted  to  show  that  "since  the 
annexation  the  population  of  twelve  ])rovinces  has  be- 
come more  anti-German  than  it  was  before."  Everything, 
in  fact,  bears  witness  to  the  "  impassable  gulf"  which  sep- 
arates Metz  and  Strasburg  from  the  German  empire. 
M.  Tunck-Brentano  maintains  that  politics  struggle  in 
vain  with  the  permanent  facts  of  history.  Against  this 
invincible  refusal  of  the  conquered  i)rovinces  to  iniite 
with  the  German  empire,  all  the  treaties  of  Europe  will 
prove  vain.  Evirope,  ho  holds,  is  marching  toward  inev- 
ital)le  ruin.  It  consecrated  by  its  "liyjiocritical"  League 
of  Peace  the  German  attempt  to  act  against  the  nature  of 
things,  but  artificial  peace  cannot  be  maintained  by  force  I 


Force  added  to  force  endeavored  to  isolate  France  alto- 
gether, and  France,  rebounding  from  the  position  into 
which  her  neighbors  would  have  driven  her,  has  allied 
herself  with  Russia.  In  doing  so  she  has  resumed  her 
historic  position  as  the  leader  of  the  destinies  of  Europe. 
War  is  oi'ganizing  itself,  and  the  •'  great  assizes"  are  not 
far  off.  That  thej'  are  inevitable.  M.  Funck-Brentano 
has  no  doubt.  If  France  and  Russia  come  out  victorious 
from  the  struggle,  he  believes  that  the  regeneration  of 
modern  Europe  wiU  result. 

CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE  IN   SPAIN. 

Spanish  literature  is  so  little  kno^\"n  in  England,  that 
M.  Quesnel's  sunnnary  of  the  events  of  the  literary  j'ear 
in  Spain  will  be  read  rather  for  information  than  for  the 
views  which  he  expresses  as  a  critic.  The  death  of  Alar- 
con,  so  greatly  deplored  in  Madrid,  conveys  scarcely  any 
sense  of  loss  to  the  EngUsh  reading  public.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  it  should  be  so,  for  acquaintance  with  the  Span- 
ish language  is  easily  acquired  in  a  few  months,  and,  in 
the  present  dearth  of  English  novels,  the  army  of  novel- 
readers  would  add  immensely  to  their  own  pleasure  and 
interests  if  they  were  in  a  position  to  read  the  infinitely 
superior  productions  of  Spain  in  the  original  as  they 
appear. 

Somehow  the  majority  of  EngUsh  and  American  people, 
speaking  even  of  those  who  are  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  the  contemporary  French  school  of  novelists,  have 
failed  to  realize  the  existence  of  such  writers  as  the 
gifted  Audalusian,  to  whose  now  finished  career  M.  Ques- 
nel  devotes  the  first  section  of  his  article,  as  even  Perez 
Galdos,  Valdes,  Mme.  Pardo  Bazan,  Juan  Valera,  Leo- 
poldo  Alas  (who  writes  under  the  name  of  Clarin),  and 
many  others  who  are  doing  what  hardly  one  English 
novelist  of  the  day  now  dares  to  do,  that  is,  speaking 
frankly  about  the  real  problems  of  real  life. 

The  "Espuma"  of  M.  Polacio  Valdes  is  i-anked  by  some 
continental  critics  as  the  most  important  novel  of  the 
year.  To  English  taste  it  will  be,  perhaps,  scarcely  less 
disagreeable  than  some  of  the  productions  of  extreme 
French  realism.  M.  \'aldes  appears  to  have  taken  a 
sombre  delight  in  painting  the  wealth  and  aristocracy  of 
Madrid  in  the  darkest  colors  that  truth  permits.  It  is 
objected,  and  probably  with  justice,  that  graphic  and 
real  as  his  studies  are,  they  lose  the  truth  which  they  so 
imflinchiugly  pui-sue  by  losing  the  proportion  which  still 
in  life  maintains  the  balance  between  virtue  and  vice. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  is  admitted  on  hll  sides  to  be 
great — work  studied  from  life  and  reproducing  life,  and 
we  have  too  little  of  time  to  be  able  to  ignore,  without 
loss,  what  exists. 

Another  writer  of  social  satire,  to  whom  M.  Quesnel 
does  justice,  is  M.  Ramon  Meza,  whose  novel  of  this  year, 
"Mi  Tio  el  Empleada"  (My  Uncle  the  Ofllcial),  is  espe- 
cially levelled  against  middle-class  corruption  in  the  Span- 
ish colonies.  The  Jesuit  Father  Coloma's  novel  of 
"  Pequeneces, "  which  ran  through  three  editions  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  rained  all  the  moderate  classic  criticism  of 
Spain  about  his  ears,  was  no  less  severe  against  the  nobil- 
ity. The  psychologic  tendencies  of  the  day  have  also  had 
their  chronicler,  and  Clariss  has  produced  this  year  the 
first  volume  of  a  novel  called  "Su  unico  Hijo"  (His  Only 
Son),  in  which  the  intimate  tragedy  of  nervous  disease 
appears  to  form  the  central  study.  The  melancholy 
aspects  of  national  life  have  evidently  had  a  profound 
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Influence  upon  contemporary  Spanish  thought ;  but  there 
is  another  side,  a  side  of  romance,  simplicity,  and  charm, 
CO  which  M.  Quesnel  does  justice. 


REVUE  DES  Deux  mondes. 

ECONOMICS  are  very  much  the  fashion  in  all  the 
French  magazines  just  now.  Besides  a  long  and 
serious  article  upon  Protection  and  Free  Trade  in  the 
Nouvelle  Revue,  which,  of  course,  illustrates  its  point 
chiefly  from  the  present  condition  of  aff'airs  existing 
between  France  and  Italy,  there  is  an  article  by  M.  Vil- 
fredo  Pareto  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  on  the  eco- 
nomic state  of  Italy.  Both  articles  embody  a  strong 
protest  against  the  present  system  of  commercial  war 
between  two  countries  which  have  everything  to  gain  by 
friendly  relations  and  mutually  accommodating  tariffs. 
They  are  both  so  full  of  statistics  that  to  quote  would 
almost  be  to  reproduce  the  entire  statement.  They  should 
be  read  together  in  order  to  give  the  simple  plea  all  the 
force  of  double  argument,  for  each  puts  the  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  national  advantage.  M.  Pareto, 
while  he  deplores  all  the  evil  that  is  being  daily  done  to 
Italian  interests,  has,  unfortunately,  little  hope  of  seeing 
the  inauguration  of  a  better  state  of  things.  He  evidently 
considers  that  the  burden  of  the  fault  lies  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  frontier,  where  the  present  government  still 
tolerates  Transformist  politics,  and  continues  M.  Crispi's 
anti- French  system  of  exaggerated  protection. 

This  is  the  comparison  which  M.  Pareto  draws  be- 
tween the  financial  position  of  Italy  and  France :  "  For 
1889  the  total  receipts  (exclusive  of  exceptional  resources) 
of  the  ordinary  budget  of  France  is  3,103,000,000 
francs.  If  Italy  were  burdened  in  proportion  to  its 
wealth  as  much  only  as  France  is,  the  receipts  of  the 
Italian  budget  should  amount  to  a  quarter  of  those  of 
France;  that  is,  to  776,000,000.  In  reality  they  amount 
to  1,500,000,000!  For  the  same  year  customs  gave  to 
France  495,000,000;  if  Italians  paid  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth  as  much  as  Frenchmen  for  these  taxes,  they  should 
yield  124,000,000;  instead  of  this,  they  give  to  the  State 
263,000,000.  The  charges  for  the  army  and  navy,  includ- 
ing both  ordinary  and  extraordinary  budgets,  are  in 
France  928,000,000.  If  this  proportion  to  the  wealth  of 
the  two  countries  were  the  same,  they  would  be  in  Italy 
232,000,000;  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  5.54,000,000." 

Briefly  he  sums  up  his  case  in  the  statement  that  in 
1887  Italy  was  in  the  full  career  of  prosperity.  Then 
came  the  rupture  of  commercial  and  financial  relations 
with  France,  and  a  corresponding  tendency  to  draw  rela- 
tions closer  with  Germany.  Suddenly,  without  any 
transition,  an  economic  crisis  of  unprecedented  severity 
broke  over  Italy.  The  rest  of  Europe  was  not  suffering 
in  the  same  way.  He  can  attribute  the  misfortune  of  his 
country  to  nothing  but  "  a  perversion  of  the  parliamentary 
system  which  has  resulted  in  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  ijopulation  to  the  private  interests 
and  passions  of  a  small  and  well-organized  body  of  per- 
sons who  hesitate  before  no  means  which  can  extend  their 
influence  and  establish  their  domination  over  the  country." 

THE    ANTI-SLAVERY     CONFERENCE     AND     THE     RIGHT     OF 

SEARCH. 

M.  Desjardins'  article  on  France  and  Slavery  in  Africa 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  anti-slavery  literature;  and 
throwing,  as  it  does,  the  weight  of  eminent  authority  into 
the  reasonable  scale,  ought  not  to  be  without  influence  in 
inducing  the  Opposition  in  the  French  Chamber  to  permit 
the  government  to  ratify  the  signature  of  its  delegates 
given  at  Brussels.     M.  Desjardins'  I'eputation  as  a  jurist- 


consul  is  too  widespread  and  too  seriously  founded  for 
any  suspicion  of  political  bias  to  be  supposed  to  invalidate 
his  arguments.  He  treats  the  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  international  law,  and  points  out,  with  grave 
legal  argument,  that  the  honor  of  France  has  nothing  to 
lose  in  accepting  the  proposals  of  the  conference.  He 
shows  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  negotiations  which  were 
concluded  at  Brussels  constitute  in  reality  a  political  vic- 
tory alike  for  the  national  interests,  the  maritime  tradi- 
tions, the  national  self-esteem,  and  the  diplomatic 
reputation  of  France.  Nor  does  he  fear  to  point  out  that 
a  misplaced  Anglophobia  is  alone  responsible  for  the 
action  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Analyzing  the  measures  agreed  to  at  the  conference,  he 
has  no  diflficulty  in  demonstrating  what  was  well  known 
to  be  the  case,  that  the  most  important  concessions,  far 
from  being  made  by  France,  were  made  by  other  Powers 
under  the  pressure  of  her  requirements.  In  the  matter 
of  the  exclusion  of  spirits  and  of  fire-arms,  France  took 
the  lead  and  kept  it.  The  right  of  search,  which  was  the 
ostensible  reason  for  the  refusal  of  the  Chamber  to  ratify 
the  General  Act,  receives,  of  course,  the  greater  part  of 
his  attention.  On  this  subject  he  offers  profound  and 
instructive  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  he  points 
out  that  the  General  Act  does  not  establish  the  right  of 
search,  but  gives  only  the  right  of  verification  of  the  flag, 
and  that  accompanied  by  every  restriction  that  the 
French  delegates  required.  He  quotes  treaties  to  show 
how  far  the  proposed  powers  are  from  inaugurating  any 
new  departure  from  i-eceived  French  tradition.  He  also 
points  out  that  the  I'ight  of  verification,  limited  as  it  is. 
to  saiUng  vessels  of  five  hundred  tons,  can  touch  only 
native  dhows  and  the  ships  of  a  few  commercial  estab- 
lishments of  Nantes  and  Marseilles,  who  are  so  entirely 
above  suspicion  that  they  do  not  even  resent  the  possibil- 
ity to  which  they  may  be  subject. 

M.  Desjardins  states  that  he  has  questioned  the  owners 
of  these  vessels,  and  that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Act.  Finally  for  a 
reinforcement  of  argument,  he  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the 
document  as  it  stands  was  drawn  up  by  neither  German, 
nor  English  nor  Italian  hands.  It  is  the  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Martins,  a  Russian  of  European  celebrity,  whose 
inclinations,  if  biassed  at  all,  would  be  rather  sympathetic 
than  antagonistic  to  France,  and  whose  oflBcial  position 
at  the  conference  was  that  of  a  Power  which,  even  before 
the  fetes  of  Crontsadt,  could  not  certainly  be  suspected 
of  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  the  maritime  interests  of  France 
to  those  of  England. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

There  are  many  interesting  articles  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Revue.  Among  them,  besides  those  which 
have  been  noticed  elsewhere,  there  is  one  by  the  Due  de 
Noailles,  upon  the  subject  of  securing  pensions  for  work- 
ing men. 

'•"We  are  all  Socialists,"  he  says,  characteristically,  "or 
at  least  ahnost  all,  with  differences.  But  up  to  this  time 
Socialism,  which  nobody  has  known  how  to  define  nor  to 
take  possession  of,  nor  to  put  in  practice,  has  remained 
amongst  all  that  is  most  perilous  in  its  obscure  and  vap- 
orous intuition.  Shall  we  see  the  miracle  of  its  conversion 
into  a  positive  and  debatable  formula?  We  have  seen, 
things  quite  as  strange.  What  more  unmanageable  of 
old,  what  more  powerless,  and  what  more  vain,  than 
steam?  And  yet  what  services  has  it  not  rendered  to 
modera  civilization,  only  it  was  we  who  took  possession  of 
steam,  in  order  to  transform  it  into  useful  work.  It  was 
not  steam  which  took  possession  of  us. " 
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POETRY. 

Century  Magazine. — November. 
India.   Florence  E.  Coates. 
Tlie  Hunger  Strilte.     Elizabeth  N.Fiske. 
Bronte.     Harriet  P.Spotford. 
In  the  Pauses  of  Her  Song.     Orelia  K.Bell. 
A  Sons  for  all  Season.s.     James  H.Morse. 
Follcsong.     Sylvester  Baxter. 
The  Souuet.     Edith  Wharton. 
Music.    A.Lampman. 

Harper's  Magazine.— November. 
Call  not  Pain's  Teaching  Punishment.    Am6- 

lie  Rives. 
November— Impression.     W.  D.  Howells. 
The  Unspoken  Word.     Eliza  Calvert  Hall. 

Scribner's  Magazine. — November. 
In  November.     Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 
Dolorosa.     William  Vaughn  Moody. 
Song  from  "Ayuna."  Julian  Hawthorne. 
The  Auction. 

The  Chautauquan. — November. 
Frost.     Emma  P.  Seabury. 


M 


The  Cosmopolitan. 
Midnight    Landscape. 


—November. 
Archibald   Lamp- 


Atlantic  Monthly — November. 
A  November  Prairie      Katharine  T.Prescott. 
Bej'oud  the  Day.     John  Vance  Cheney. 

New  England  Magazine.  — November. 

The  Fisher-Boat.     Celia  Thaxter, 

The  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  Leroy  Phil- 
lips. 

The  Pot  of  Honey.     Dora  Read  Goodale. 

Bach  and  Beethoven.     Zitella  Cocke. 

Dost  Thou  Think  of  Me  Often?  Stuart 
Sterne, 

Retribution.     Ellen  Elizabeth  HilL 

Lippincott's  Magazine. — November. 
The  Tettix.     Clinton  Scollard. 
Two  Songs.     Harrison  S.  Morris. 
Shadow  and  Substance.     Barton  Hill. 
Sorrow.     Henry  Peterson. 

The  Overland  Monthly. — November. 
Our  Poppy.     John  Vance  Cheney. 
Two  Love  Songs.     Agnes  Crai-y. 
Evening  in  Sunset  Land.     Ella  Higginson. 
Afternoon.     Irene  Hardy. 

Outing.  —November. 
Pricilla.     F.S.  Palmer. 
Fair  is  the  World.     "Fellowcraft." 

Atalanta.  —November. 
Shooting-Stars.     Violet  Hunt. 
The    Legend  of   the   Lily.     (Illus.)    O.Her- 
ford. 

Murray's  Magazine. — November. 
Hoses.     Dorothea  A.  Alexander. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. — November. 
The  Driver  of  the  Mail.     F.  E.  Weatherley. 

Cornhill  Magazine. — November. 
Ballade  of  the  Olive. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. — November. 
A  Song  of  David.     George  Holmes. 

Irish  Monthly. —November. 
A  Day  Too  Late.     Magdalen  Rock. 
By  the  Sea.     Jessie  Tulloch. 
Forsaken  Alice.     Furlong. 

Leisure  Hour. — November. 
I  Wonder  Why?    Ida  J.  Lemon. 
Nature's  Charm.     "Maxwell  Gray." 

Temple  Bar.  —November. 
Paris  Sparrows.     J.  A.  Middletou. 
Separation.     S.  W.  Scailding. 

Welsh  Review. 
A  Poem.    Lewis  Jlorris. 


POETRY    IN    THE    jVlAGAZlNES. 

R.  HENRY  PETERSON    has  the  foUowiug  quatrain  on  "  Sorrow" 
in  LippincotVs  for  November: 

Yes,  some  may  all  the  better  see 
For  pain  and  blight  and  fears; 
But,  oh,  how  many  eyes  there  be 
Cannot  see  God  for  tears ! 


"  Golden-Rod"  is  the  subject  of  Bettie  Garland's  lines  in  the  Chautau- 
quan for  October: 

Like  a  bunch  of  feathers  peeping,  see  them  gayly  beck  and  nod, 
High  on  Lady  Autumn's  bonnet  proudly  waves  the  golden-rod. 
Stand  thou  high,  O  hapjiy  flower,  stand  up  high  and  beck  and  nod, 
Art  thou  not  our  country's  emblem?  flaunt  thy  banner,  golden-rod! 


Am^lie  Rives  has  the  following  verses  in  Harper'' s  for  November: 

I. 
Call  not  pain's  teaching  i^unishment:  the  Are 

That  lights  a  soul,  even  while  it  tortures  blesses ; 
The  sorrow  that  unmakes  some  old  desire. 
And  on  the  same  foundation  builds  a  higher, 

Hath  more  than  joy  for  him  who  acquiesces. 

II. 

Ah,  darkness  teaches  us  to  love  the  light ; 

Not  as  'tis  loved  by  children,  warm  abed. 
And  crying  for  the  toys  put  by  at  night : 
But  even  as  a  blinded  painter  might 

Whose  soul  jjaints  on  in  dreams  of  radiance  fled. 


"Retribution"  is   Ellen   Elizabeth   Hill's  theme   in   the   Neiv   England 
Magazine  for  November: 

Far  out,  an  ancient  wreck,  the  seamen  tell, 
Push<>s  its  swart  ribs  through  the  sullen  sand : 
Gently  the  waves  creep  up  and  down  the  strand, 

Leaving  quaint  broideries  of  weed  and  shell 

To  deck  the  battered  sides  they  know  so  ^^■ell — 
Crooning  a  melody  of  merry  sound, 
Like  children,  playing  on  some  grass-grown  mound, 

Forgetful  that  their  song  should  be  a  knell. 

But  when  the  fierce  November  wind  is  high, 
Strange  cries  are  heard  of  helpless  souls  afraid, 
•  And  groaniugs  of  a  good  ship  loath  to  die; 

And  the  dark  waves,  in  grief  too  long  delayed. 

Dash  their  white  foam-drifts  wild  and  shudderin;;ly, 
Restless  to  hide  the  ruin  they  have  made. 


Mr.  Lewis  Morris  gives  his  poetic  benediction  to  the  WeJah  Review, 
the  first  number  of  which  is  I'cviewed  in  another  department.  We  ex- 
tract the  following  verses: 

Another  venture  on  Thought's  trackless  sea. 

Another  bark  launched  from  our  Cambrian  shore, 
And  once  again  the  summons  comes  to  me 
For  word  of  welcome  ofttimes  said  before. 

Go,  daring  bark,  upon  the  wider  stream, 

Go  to  what  hidden  end  thy  faith  doth  call, 
Fulfil  our  country's  yet  imperfect  dream — 

Go,  be  thy  lot  to  conquer  or  to  fall ! 

Sail,  with  Imperial  England  round  the  earth, 
Using  the  lordly  tongue  which  sways  the  Race, 

But  oh !  forget  not  thou  the  Cymric  grace. 
The  snows,  the  heaven-kissed  suumiits  of  thy  birth. 
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ART    IN    THE    MAGAZINES. 

THE  beautiful  head  used  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  number  of  The  Review 
OF  Reviews  is  reproduced  from  a  marvellously  striking  picture  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Schmalz,  which  he  has  entitled  "  The  Return  from  Calvary."  It 
is  now  on  exhibition  in  London,  and  will  later  be  brought  to  America.  All 
the  critics  agree  that  this  picture  is  the  finest  work  which  has  left  the  studio 
of  Mr.  Schmalz.  The  painting  f"*"  "  The  Return  from  Calvary"  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  long-cherished  hope.  Some  years  ago  the  artist  began  to  make 
studies  for  it,  and  when  in  February,  1890,  he  had  found  in  a  young  wife 
a  sympathetic  travelling  companion  he  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  there  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  execution  of  his  great  work.  Five  mouths  were 
spent  in  visiting  all  or  nearly  all  the  sacred  spots  between  Jerusalem  and 
Damascus,  living  La  tents  for  weeks  together.  Mr.  Schmalz  was  simply 
delighted  with  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  landscapes  in  Palestine; 
he  revelled  in  the  delicate  pearly  greens  and  the  purple  grays  so  common  to 
that  country,  and  in  the  masses  of  rich  color  to  be  seen  in  a  crowd  on 
such  occasions,  and,  for  instance,  the  ceremonies  connected  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Easter  festivals  in  Jerusalem. 

In  making  the  journey  to  Damascus  the  caravan  of  the  party  was  com- 
posed of  nine  men,  six  horses,  seven  mules,  and  two  donkeys.  The  mate- 
rials for  many  a  glowing  and  vivid  canvas  were  collected  on  the  way.  It 
was  a  curious  and  charming  coincidence  that  the  artist  and  his  wife  spent 
the  first  anniversary  of  their  wedding-day  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  But  his 
smaller  studies,  beautiful  though  they  be,  have  slight  interest  compared 
with  the  larger  canvas,  11  feet  by  8  feet,  upon  vi'hlch  for  twelve  months  the 
painter  sought  to  concentrate  all  the  human  interest  and  all  that  sorrow- 
ful pathos  of  that  dark  hour  which  followed  the  Crucifixion.  Darkness 
broods  over  Jerusalem,  although  in  the  distance  the  light  is  once  again 
beginning  to  gleam  over  Calvary.  But  the  small  group  in  the  foreground 
of  the  picture  arrests  attention.  The  mother  of  Jesus,  John  the  beloved 
disciple,  and  Mary  Magdalene  are  slowly  making  their  way  through  the 
city  to  the  home  of  John.  Arrived  at  the  summit  of  one  of  the  many 
hills  about  Jerusalem,  they  obtain  their  first  distant  view  of  Calvary,  and 
the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  is  gazing  with  sad  and  wistful  eyes  at  the 
Cross,  while  he  supports  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  Our  illustration  is  the 
head  of  the  Magdalene,  the  third  figure  in  the  group. 


ART    IN   THE    MAGAZINES. 


Art  Amateur. — November. 

(lllus.)    Rhoda   H. 

-I.    (lllus.) 


The  death  of  M.  Theodule  Ribot  in  September  last,  at  the  fairly  ripe 
age  of  sixty-eight,  naturally  provides  the  topic  of  biographical  articles, 
alike  of  the  art  and  of  the  artist,  in  various  monthly  magazines,  and 
the  Gazette  Des  Beaux  Arts  devotes  to  him  the  chapter  usually  given  to 
contemporary  art.  His  work,  which  is  scarcely  known  in  England,  was 
very  highly  appreciated  in  France  for  the  freshness,  originality,  and  un- 
deviating  fidelity  to  his  own  impression  of  nature  by  which  it  was  charac- 
terized. His  admirers  found  at  times  that  he'could  not  be  tempted  into 
a  wider  field  of  color.  He,  however,  felt  at  home  in  the  sombre  notes 
which  best  expressed  that  which  he  had  to  say,  and  he  remained  original 
and  true  within  his  own  range. 

His  personal  character  was,  as  might  be  expected  from  this  simple  and 
praiseable  quality  of  work,  in  keeping  with  his  art.  Upright,  modest, 
and  direct,  doing  his  simple  duty  as  it  presented  itself  to  him,  his  man- 
hood was  no  less  admirable  than  his  art.  He  was  devoted  to  drawing  from 
his  childhood,  and  learned  the  first  technical  elements  from  his  father, 
who  was  a  civil  engineer;  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  his  father's  death 
left  him  with  no  material  resources  and  the  immediate  duty  of  providing 
for  his  mother  and  sisters.  Dreams  of  an  artistic  career  were  set  aside  in 
order  to  earn  the  bread-and-butter  of  the  family,  but  not  abandoned. 
He  endured  the  daily  drudgery  of  keeping  the  books  of  a  draper's  shop; 
the  evenings  and  the  dinner-hour  were  still  given  to  art.  He  added  to  his 
narrow  income  after  a  time  what  could  be  earned  by  illuminating  frames, 
painting  window-blinds,  etc. ;  then  for  three  years  he  worked  as  fore- 
man to  a  commercial  company  in  Algiers,  and  earned  money  enough  to 
return  to  Paris  and  begin  again,  in  severest  economy,  the  career  of  an 
art  student. 

He  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age  before  his  first  pictures  were  accepted 
for  the  Salon,  and  it  was  in  1865,  when  he  was  forty-two  years  old,  that 
his  Saint  Sebastian  placed  him  definitely  in  the  ranks  of  successful  artists. 
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MR.   WINSOR'S    "CHRISTOPHER   COLUMBUS."* 


IN  his  task  of  making  a  scholarly  and  at  the  same  time 
popular  biography  of  Columbus,  Mr.  Justin  Winsor 
has  started  out  with  at  least  two  essentials  in  his  favor 
out  of  the  three  required  by  M.  Taine's  test-formula. 
The  period  is  auspicious.  Now,  on  the  eve  of  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  there  is  an  especial  value  in  this  reminder 
of  the  derivation  of  the  title  we  are  giving  to  our  world's 
celebration.  Perhaps  the  American  genius  is  only  too 
prone  to  see  the  true  significance  of  the  World's  Fair — 
its  tremendous  prospective  industrial  and  political  results 
— and  to  disregard  its  claim  as  an  anniversary  of  that 
great  event  which  blundered  into  existence  four  hundred 
years  ago. 

But  efforts  are  being  made  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  Chicago  celebration  is  an  anniversary;  that  we  ex- 
press in  it  our  reverence  for  an  historical  event  and  an 
historical  character.  Of  these  efforts,  Mr.  Justin  Win- 
sor's  "Christopher  Columbus  "  will  easily  stand  out  first. 

Of  his  capabilities  and  opportunites  for  doing  justice  to 
the  work,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak;  the  librarian  of 
Harvard  and  the  author  of  the  "  Narrative  and  Critical 
History  "  is  the  man  of  all  men  to  display  care,  accuracy, 
and  resource  in  handling  this  subject.  And,  indeed,  this 
volume  possesses  a  peculiar  value  quite  apart  from  the 
inherent  interest  in  the  latest  and  best  English  work  on 
Columbus.  It  will  be  to  the  people  an  object-lesson  in 
modern  historical  methods.  Many  other  works  have 
appeared  and  are  appearing,  admirable  exponents  of 
piodern  research,  of  the  balancing  of  authorities  and 
opinions,  of  ingenious  inference;  but  the  people  do  not 
read  them,  nor  will  they  ever  do  so,  for  they  are  written 
to  only  those  of  the  people  who  are  scholars.  It  has  been 
Mr.  Justin  WinsOr's  good  fortune  and  good  judgment  to 
work  on  a  subject  which  must  be  jjopular  and  which  he 
has  made  scholarly. 

OUR    KNOWLEDGE    OF    COLUMBUS. 

Perhaps  this  heading  should  read.  Our  Ignorance  of 
Columbus.  The  mass  of  authorities,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
others,  are  a  jumble  of  contradictions.  The  statements 
of  Columbus  himself — over  half  a  hundred  of  his  letters 
are  known  to  the  historian — are  inaccurate  to  an  amusing 
extent.  We  do  not  know  when  or  where  he  was  born ; 
Mr.  Winsor  decides  on  Genoa  as  the  place  and  144.5-1447 
as  the  time.  His  parents  were  poor,  with  a  hardly 
compensating  respectability,  to  judge  from  the  notarial 
records  of  the  father's  pecuniary  transactions. 

Educated  to  the  family  trade  of  wool-combing,  young 
Christopher  displayed  no  phenomenal  characteristics 
further  than  an  aptitude  for  bold  and  rapid  outline 
sketching.  There  is  a  dubious  story  of  a  short  career  at 
the  University  of  Pavia,  where  he  is  said  to  have  studied 
the  sciences  of  cosmography  and  astrology. 

The  date  of  his  taking  up  a  maritune  life  is  not  certain ; 
he  himself  gives  his  age  as  fourteen  when  he  first  went  to 
sea,  but  "he  had  a  talent  for  deceit,  and  sometimes 
boasted  of  it,  or  at  least  counted  it  a  merit;"  and  the 
present  biographer  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  he  was  a 
man  of  twenty-six  when  he  adopted  a  seafaring  life.     At 

*  Christopher  Columbus,  and  How  he  Received  and  Imparted 
the  Spirit  of  Discovery.  By  Justin  Winsor.  8vo,  pp.  674. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $4. 


any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  in  1473  he  disappeared  from 
Italy  and  turned  up  in  Portugal. 

NAUTICAL   ART   IN   1473. 

The  Portuguese  were  a  nation  of  mariners,  and  this 
was  a  time  of  restlessness  and  of  discovery.  In  1452  Valaso 
had  followed  a  flight  of  birds  to  the  island  of  Flores,  the 
westernmost  point  of  land  known  to  the  Old  World.  For 
generations  the  mariners  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been 
puzzling  their  brains  about  a  southern  passage  to  India, 
the  land  of  pearls,  spices,  and  luxury,  where  only  man 
was  vile.  The  life-long  efforts  of  Prince  Henry,  the  Nav- 
igator, had  given  a  great  impetus  to  voyages  of  discovery, 
and  he,  with  the  band  of  skilled  seamen  whom  he  col- 
lected about  him,  developed  to  an  astonishing  extent 
what  was  then  known  of  the  nautical  arts.  The  magnetic 
needle  had  been  in  use  since  the  fourteenth  century. 
Regiomontanus  had  lately  improved  the  old  thirteenth- 
century  astrolabe  so  that  altitude  could  be  gauged  with 
comparative  accuracy.  Strange  to  say,  the  simple  log 
method  of  measuring  speed  was  not  known,  though  the 
Romans  had  used  it  in  the  days  of  the  Republic;  an  hour- 
glass and  a  practiced  eye  constituted  the  apparatus  of 
Columbus'  time. 

BELIEF  IN   A  WESTERN    PASSAGE. 

The  idea  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  was  not  a  new 
one.  Certainly  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  it  was 
taught  by  the  Pythagoreans.  Two  centuries  later  Aris- 
totle proved  it  by  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  in  200  B.C.  Crates  is  said  to  have  constructed  a  globe- 
map  ten  feet  in  diameter.  Pliny,  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Ovid 
mention  such  a  belief,  and  Eratastheves,  Strabo,  Seneca, 
and  others  had  the  idea  of  a  western  voyage  to  India. 
Columbus  is  known  to  have  been  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  Medea  of  Seneca.  It  is  pretty  well  established, 
too,  that  he  had  read  Marco  Polo,  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
and  ^neas  Sylvius.  Of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
development  of  Columbus'  theories  was  his  correspond- 
ence with  Toscanelli,  the  famous  Florentine  scholar  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Toscanelli  not  only  believed  in  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth,  but  had  calculated  its  circumfer- 
ence. In  his  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  a  degree  on  the 
earth's  surface  he  made  the  circumference  about  18,000 
miles,  so  that  on  his  planisphere  the  coast  line  of  China 
about  cut  the  meridian  which  rims  through  New  Found- 
land. 

"  The  problem  lay  in  Columbus'  mind  thus:  he  accepted 
the  theory  of  the  division  of  the  circumference  of  the 
earth  into  twenty-four  hours,  as  it  had  come  down  from 
Marinus  of  Tyre,  when  this  ancient  astronomer  supposed 
that  from  the  eastern  verge  of  Asia  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Europe  there  was  a  space  of  fifteen  hours. 
The  discovery  of  the  Azores  had  pushed  the  known  limit 
a  single  hour  farther  toward  the  setting  sun,  making 
sixteen  hours,  or  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of  360 
degrees.  There  were  left  eight  hours,  or  120  degrees,  to 
represent  the  space  between  the  Azores  and  Asia.  This 
calculation  in  reality  brought  the  Asiatic  coast  forward 
to  the  meridian  of  California,  obliterating  the  width  of 
the  Pacific  at  that  latitude,  and  reducing  by  so  much  the 
size  of  the  globe  as  Columbus  measured  it,  on  the  assump- 
tion   that    Marinus    was    correct.      That,    however,    he 
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(From  Winsor's  "Christopher  Columbus,"  p.  66.) 

THE   YANEZ   COLUMBUS. 

denied.  If  the  'Historie'  [the  history  of  Christopher, 
written  by  his  sou  Ferdinand]  reports  Columbus  exactly, 
he  contended  that  the  testimony  of  Marco  Polo  and 
Mandeville  carried  the  verge  of  Asia  so  far  east  that  the 
land  distance  was  more  than  fifteen  hours  across ;  and  by 
as  much  as  this  increased  the  distance,  by  so  much  more 
was  the  Asiatic  shore  pushed  nearer  the  coasts  of  Europe. 
'We  can  thus  determine,'  he  says,  'that  India  is  even 
neighboring  to  Spain  and  Africa. '  " 

COLUMBUS  LEAVES  PORTUGAL. 

Columbus  had  married  in  Portugal  and  was  the  father 
of  one  child,  possibly  several.  From  the  date  1473, 
when  he  came  hence  from  Genoa,  until  1487,  nothing 
exact  is  known  of  his  movements.  According  to  the 
"  Historie"  of  Ferdinand  Columbus,  the  plan  for  discover- 
ing the  western  passage  was  laid  before  Joilo  II.,  King 
cf  Portugal,  accompanied  by  demands  for  titular  and 
pecuniary  emoluments,  in  case  of  success,  that  the  king 
was  not  willing  to  grant,  and  which  seem  even  to  us, 
wlio  know  tlio  magnitude  of  that  success,  to  be  decidedly 
arrogant.  The  story  proceeds  that  the  treacherous  Portu- 
guese fitted  out  a  vessel  to  test  the  truth  of  Columbus' 
theories,  and  that  the  vessel  sailed  away  to  the  west 
while  negotiations  were  pending.  When  they  returned, 
unsuccessl'iil  and  discouraged,  they  seem  to  have  added 
insult  to  injury  by  their  loud-mouthed  condeumation  of 
Columbus  and  his  schemes.  When  the  Genoese  found  out 
with  whom  he  was  dealing,  he  at  once  deserted  the  cause 
of  Portugal  and  proceeded  to  Spain,  the  date  assigned 
being  1484. 

AT  THE   SPANISH   COURT. 

Those  of  us  who  have  absorbed  otn-  views  of  Spain  and 
of  Columbus  from  Prescott  and  Irving  must  be  prejiared 
for  some  more  shattering  of  traditions.      The  fugitive 


Genoese  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
at  Cordova.  Here  he  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Cardinal 
Mendoza,  who  found  opportunity  to  present  the  proposals- 
for  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  king  and  queen. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  were  so  intimately  bound 
up  in  the  future  interests  and  fate  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, may  count  themselves  fortunate  in  having  received 
for  several  centuries  an  adulation  to  which  they  were 
by  no  means  entitled.  Says  Mr.  Justin  Winsor :  "  It  may 
be  possibly  too  much  to  say  that  habitually,  but  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  often,  these  Spanish  monarchs  were 
more  ready  at  perfidy  and  deceit  than  even  an  allowance 
for  the  teachings  of  their  time  would  permit.  Often  the 
student  will  find  himself  forced  to  gi'ant  that  the  queett 
was  more  culpable  in  these  respects  than  the  king." 

The  result  of  Columbus'  advances  was  that  his  case 
was  referred  to  a  council  of  "wise  men"  and  rejected. 
The  luckless  adventurer  travelled  about  in  the  train  of 
the  court,  losing  no  chance  to  press  his  claims,  and  finally, 
after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion of  Queen  Isabella  succumbed  to  the  allurements  held 
out  by  the  hoped-for  route  to  the  land  of  plenty.  The 
king  and  queen  were  to  fit  out  and  authorize  the  expedi- 
tion, while  Columbus  secured  unto  himself  the  main 
chance  in  the  following  agreement : 

"1.  That  Columbus  should  have  for  himself  during  his 
life,  and  for  his  heirs  and  successors  forever,  the  office  of 
admiral  in  all  the  lands  and  continents  which  he  might 
discover  or  conquer  in  the  ocean,  with  similar  honors  and 
prerogatives  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  high  admiral  of 
Castile  iu  his  district. 

"  2.  That  he  should  be  viceroy  and  governor-general  over 
all  the  said  lands  and  continents,  with  the  privilege  of 
nominating  three  candidates  for  the  government  of  each 
island  and  province,  one  of  whom  should  be  selected  by 
the  sovereigns. 

"  3.  That  he  should  be  entitled  to  reserve  for  himself  one- 
tenth  of  all  pearls,  precious  stones,  gold,  silver,  spices, 
and  all  other  articles  of  merchandise,  in  whatever  manner 
found,  bought,  bartered,  or  gained  within  his  admiralty, 
the  costs  being  first  deducted. 

"4.  That  he  or  his  lieutenant  should  be  the  sole  judge  in 
all  causes  or  disputes  arising  out  of  traffic  between  those 
countries  and  Spain,  provided  the  high  admiral  of  Castile 
had  similar  jurisdiction  in  his  district. 

".5.  That  he  might  then  and  at  all  after-times  contribute 
an  eighth  part  of  the  expense  iu  fitting  out  vessels  to  sail 
on  this  enterprise,  and  receive  an  eighth  part  of  the 
profits." 

The  story  of  the  queen  pawning  her  jewels  must  go, 
unfortunately.  In  providing  for  the  success  of  the  expe- 
dition, the  roj'al  patrons  cast  an  anchor  to  windward  by 
promising  to  devote  the  golden  proceeds  of  the  voyage  to 
a  new  crusade  for  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
They  also  equipped  Columbus  with  a  gracious  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Great  Khan  of  Tartary. 

THE    FIRST  VOYAGE. 

The  sailing  from  Palos  and  the  events  of  the  first  voy- 
age were  about  as  we  know  them  from  Irving,  Prescott, 
and  the  school  histories.  From  the  latest  estimates — by 
Captain  G.  V.  Fox — the  admiral's  flagship  was  sixty- 
three  feet  over  all  iu  length,  fifty-one  feet  keel,  t\\'enty 
feet  beam,  and  ten  and  a  half  in  depth.  The  other  two 
ships  were  smaller,  but  the  three  carried,  according  to 
one  account,  one  lumdred  and  twenty,  according  to 
Ferdinand's  "Historie,"  ninety,  men.  "There  was  uo 
lack  of  the  formal  assignments  usual  in  such  important 
undertakings.     There  was  a  notary  to  record  the  proceed- 
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ings,  and  a  historian  to  array  the  story ;  an  interpreter 
to  be  prepared  with  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Coptic,  and  Ai-menian,  in  the  hopes  that  one  of  these 
tongues  might  serve  in  intercourse  with  the  great  Asiatic 
potentates ;  and  a  nietallm-gist  to  pronounce  upon  pi'ecious 
ores." 

Every  school-boy  knows  the  story  of  those  thirty -three 
days  of  doubt,  distress,  and  mutiny,  as  the  little  fleet  felt 
its  way  through  the  great  sea  of  darkness  which,  for 
centuries,  the  European  imagination  had  peopled  with  all 
corts  of  portentous  shapes  and 
chimeras ;  how,  on  the  12th  day 
of  October,  1492,  land  gladdened 
the  gaze  of  those  eager  watchers, 
and  the  fleet  lay-to  near  the 
small  island  of  Guanahani,  as  it 
was  called  in  the  Indian  tongue. 
Out  of  the  many  claimants  for 
this  landfall,  Mr.  Justin  Winsor 
thinks  the  balance  is  in  favor  of 
thaj  insignificant  member  of  the 
Bahamas  now  known  as  Wat- 
ling's  Island. 

The  history  of  the  admiral's 
explorations  and  return ;  the  re- 
oicings  in  Spain ;  the  triumphal 
processions,  with  the  strange 
inhabitants  of  the  new-found 
world  decked  out  in  theii-  native 
finery;  the  second  voyage  for 
colonization  in  1493-94;  Colum- 
bus' return  and  work  in  Spain; 
his  failing  reputation  and  his 
struggles  to  maintain  it ;  and  the 
third  and  fourth  voyages,  in  1498 
and  1502,  respectively  —  these 
make  an  interesting  story,  and 
interest  is  added  by  Justin  Win- 
sor's  manner  of  telling  the  tale ; 
but,  in  their  very  considerable 
detail,  these  events  must  be 
passed  over  by  the  reviewer. 

THE  MAMMON  OF  UNRIGHTEOUS- 
NESS. 

The  narrative  of  this  discovery 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
when  surveyed  in  the  cold  light 
of  historical  criticism,  discloses 
one  not  reassuring,  or  at  least 
unromantic,  fact.  It  was  a 
search  for  gold.  It  was  prompt- 
ed by  the  avarice  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  of  Columbus,  and 
of  the  adventurers  who  were 
willing  to  risk  their  lives  in  the 
race  for  wealth.  It  would  be 
too  high  praise  to  call  it  a  busi- 
ness venture,  for  that  conveys 
the  idea  of  legitunate  exchange 

and  barter.  These  Spaniards  were  determined  to  tap  the 
supposed  wealth  of  the  new  lands,  and  were  only  willing  to 
pay  when  they  were  foi'ced  to.  When  Columbus  comes  to 
a  new  island,  he  inquires  if  there  are  gold  mines  about ; 
tries  to  wheedle  the  wretched  natives  out  of  their  golden 
ornaments;  levies  a  tribute  of  a  hawksbill  of  gold  per 
man — for  caciques  or  chiefs,  half  a  calabash  of  gold ;  if 
gold  is  not  there,  its  equivalent  in  cotton  is  accepted.  He 
deceives  the  royal  patrons  at  home  with  tales  of  fabulous 


wealth  about  to  be  attained.  When  the  hour  of  liis  deg- 
radation and  neglect  is  at  hand,  his  only  resource  in  try- 
ing to  avert  it  is  a  voyage  home  with  the  report  that  ho 
has  found  in  the  mines  of  Hayua  the  Ophir  of  Solomon ; 
and  this  he  seems  to  have  believed  firmly. 

The  charges  against  him  were  that  he  had  made 
false  promises,  •vA'hich,  indeed,  he  had ;  that  he  had  mis- 
managed the  colonies,  which  was  most  miserably  true; 
and  that  he  practised  nepotism,  which  could  not  be  denied 
in  the  face  of  the  careers  of  his  brother  Bartholomew, 


(From  Winsor 's  'Christopher  Columbus,'"  p.  539.) 

AMERICUS   VESPUCIUS. 


his  legitimate  son  Diego,  and  his  illegitimate  son  Ferdi- 
nand. The  treatment  of  the  natives  by  the  Spaniards 
was  abominable:  when  gold  could  not  be  procured,  and 
often  when  it  could,  the  Caribs  were  captured  by  force 
or  treachery,  and  were  sent  to  Europe  into  slavery. 
Indeed,  we  find  a  distinct  barefaced  proposition  from 
the  admiral  for  the  estabUshmeut  of  a  slave-trade  between 
Spain  and  the  Bahamas.  We  all  know  the  anecdote  so 
illustrative  of  the  petty  avarice  in  Columbus — his  claim- 
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ing  tho  reward  for  first  seeing  land,   when  the  money 
uudoubtodly  belonged  to  one  of  th(>  sailors. 

But  this  is  only  one  side,  thougli  an  important  side, 
and  one  especially  necessary  to  the  reader  who  only  knows 
Irving's  hero  and  Prescott's  paragon,  or  who  has  not 
learned  to  appreciate  the  absurdities  of  the  rhapsodizing 
followers  of  Roselly  de  Lorqnes,  who  wish  to  add  the 
admiral's  name  to  the  calendar  of  saints.  Mr.  Justin 
AVinsor  goes  far  in  his  very  plain  duty  of  annihilating 
the  claims  of  these  adulators,  and  tlie  demands  of  this 
task  leave  him  little  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  indom- 


itable perseverance,  the  imflinching  faith,   and  the  un- 
doubted abilitj'  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

"  Hardly  a  name  in  profane  history  is  more  august 
than  his.  Hardly  another  character  in  the  world's  record 
has  made  so  little  of  its  opportunities.  His  discovery  was 
a  blunder;  his  blunder  was  a  new  world;  the  New  World 
is  his  monument!  Its  discoverer  might  have  been  its 
father;  he  proved  to  be  its  despoiler.  He  might  have 
given  its  young  days  such  a  benignity  as  the  world  likes 
to  associate  with  a  maker ;  he  left  it  a  legacy  of  devasta- 
tion and  crime.  He  might  have  been  an  unselfish  pro- 
moter of  geographical  science;  he  proved  a  rabid  seeker 
for  gold  and  a  viceroyaltj'.  He  might  have  won  converts 
to  the  fold  of  Christ  by  the  kindness  of  his  spii'it;  he 
gained  the  execration  of  the  good  angels." 

GEOGRAPHICAL    RESULTS. 

Columbus  died  under  the  delusion  that  he  had  touched 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia;  half  a  century  passed  before 
men  understood  that  a  great  new  continent  had  been  dis- 
covered ;  and  it  was  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  after 
the  death  of  the  admiral  before  it  was  proved  by 
Bering's  voyage  that  the  new  continent  was  not  con- 
nected with  Asia.  It  is  a  moot  question  whether  Colum- 
bus or  Vespucius  first  set  foot  on  the  American  Main. 
People  at  first  hesitated  in  giving  a  name  to  the  new 
world;  in  1516  the  name  America  first  appears  on  a  map, 
and  in  1541  it  was  first  employed  by  Mercator  to  denote 
North  and  South  America  collectively.  Hard  upon  the 
wake  of  the  admiral's  ship  followed  that  succession  of 
bold  mariners  and  discoverers — Balboa,  Da  Gama,  Cabot, 
Pizarro,  Cortez,  Drake,  Gilbert,  Cartier,  and  'dozens  of 
others. 

"  There  is  nothing,"  says  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  "  more  strik- 
ing in  the  history  of  American  discovery  than  the  fact  that 
the  Italian  people  furnished  to  Spain  Columbus,  to  Eng- 
land Cabot,  and  to  iFrance  Verrazano ;  and  that  the  three 
leading  Powers  of  Eurojje,  following  as  maritime  explorers 
in  the  lead  of  Portugal,  who  could  not  dispense  with  Ves- 
pucius, another  Italian,  pushed  their  rights  through  men 
they  had  borrowed  from  the  central  region  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, while  Italy  in  its  own  name  never  possessed  a 
rood  of  American  soil." 

Nor  would  a  survey  of  the  present  political  division  of 
the  new  hemisphere  bear  witness  to  the  good  fortune  of 
Spain,  who,  by  that  notable  decree,  the  Bull  of  Demarca- 
tion, was  allowed  to  possess  all  lands  not  already  occujiied 
by  Christian  powers  west  of  an  impossible  meridian  drawn 
one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands.  When,  in  1493,  Pope  Alexander  VI.  pro- 
mulgated this  decree,  it  was  supposed  that  such  a  meridian 
would  lie  on  the  line  of  no  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle — a  theoi-y  which  was  soon  complicated  by  the  dis- 
covery of  several  other  supposed  lines  of  no  variation. 

As  a  sample  of  book-making  "  Christopher  Columbus  "  is 
an  excellent  jjiece  of  work.  The  bibliography  of  sources, 
which  takes  \\\>  the  first  seventy'  pages  of  the  volume, 
is  exhaustive.  The  orderly  arrangement  and  felicitous 
headings  of  chapters  contribute  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
its  perusal,  as  do  also  munerons  rubrics  and  a  sensible 
index.  The  profuse  illustrations  of  rare  portraits,  cliarts, 
and  documents  are  of  especial  interest.  Altogether,  the 
work  is  a  notable  addition  to  our  historical  literature, 
and  will  be  widely  read,  as  it  deserves.  Author  and 
])ublishers  have  done  well  to  keep  it  within  the  compass 
of  a  single  handsome  volume.  The  studious  American 
boy  w^ho  receives  it — together  with  a  yoai-'s  subscription 
to  The  Review  of  Reviews — for  a  Christmas  present 
will  deserve  congratulations.  One  deals  with  history  that 
is  past — the  other  records  it  in  the  making. 
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HISTORY. 

History  of  Liberia.  By  J.  H.  T.  McPherson,  Ph.D. 
Ninth  series,  Number  X.,  of  the  Johns  Hojjkins  Uni- 
versity Studies  on  Historical  and  Political  Science. 
Paper,  8v-o,  pp.  61.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins 
press.     50  cents. 

The  latest  issue  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies 
in  Historical  and  Political  Science  is  a  history  of  Liberia  by  a 
recent  post-graduate  student  of  the  university,  who  has  this 
year  been  made  professor  of  history  and  ])olitics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  Dr.  McPherson  intimates  his  intention  of 
■elaborating  the  present  study  into  a  larger  work.  As  a  sketch 
.of  the  American  colonization  movement  (and  this  monograph 
■  deals  very  nuich  more  largely  with  the  colonization  move- 
ment in  our  South  than  with  its  results  in  Liberia)  this  little 
work  has  decided  value. 

The  Story  of  Portugal.     By  H.  Morse  Stephens.     "The 

Story  of  the  Nations"  series.     12mo,   pp.   42.     New 

York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

In  the. long  and  excellent  "Story  of  the  Nations"  series  the 
"Messrs.  Putnam  have  now  reached  Portugal.  The  author  of 
rthis  volume  is  Mr.  H.  Morse  Stephens,  of  Baliol  College,  0.xford. 
He  deals  methodically  and  chronologically  with  the  history  of 
Portugal  from  the  days  of  the  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  and  Ro- 
mans down  to  the  present  time,  and  he  has  accomplished  a 
thorough  and  useful  piece  of  historical  compilation.  The 
index  is  unusually  elaborate. 

iStudies  in  American  History.  By  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes, 
A.B.,  and  Earl  Barnes,  M.S.  12mo,  pp.  441.  Bos- 
ton: D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     $1.25. 

These  studies  in  American  history  constitute  a  brief  school 
Tiistory  for  young  pupils,  from  the  discovery  of  America  down 
to  1801.  The  theory  of  the  book  is  that  even  the  young  pupils 
will  learn  most  if  lirought  into  contact  with  original  sources; 
consequently  the  book  is  full  of  citations  and  interesting  ex- 
tracts, with  references  for  supplementary  reading.  It  is  a  book 
which  might  well  guide  many  an  older  person  iu  a  course  of 
intelligent  study  of  American  history. 

'The  Swiss  Republic.     By  Boyd  Winchester.     8vo,  pp.  489. 

Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippiucott  Co.     $2. 

Mr.  Winchester,  late  United  States  Minister  to  Berne,  bases 
his  book  upon  notes  of  studies  and  observations  during  four 
years  of  diplomatic  service.  The  subjects  embraced  are  not 
treated  in  any  historical  sequence,  but  by  brief  hints  and  ran- 
dom suggestions  the  reader  is  given  a  very  complete  view  of 
the  modern  state  of  the  country,  its  interesting  features  and 
•institutions,  and  the  people  and  their  characteristics. 

,A  History  of  Classical  Greek  Literature.  By  Rev.  J.  P. 
MahafEy,  M.A.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Part  1— 
The  Poets.  With  an  appendix  on  Homer  by  Prof. 
Sayre.  Part  2 — The  Dramatic  Poets.  Third  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  12mo.  New  York :  Macmillan 
&  Co.    $2.25. 

History  of  the  Buccaneers  of  America.  By  James  Bumey. 
Reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1816.  8vo,  pp.  39~. 
New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.     |2. 

'The  Spanish-American  Republics.     By  Theodore  Child. 

4to,  pp.  453.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     $3.50. 

A  narrative  of  travel  and  observation  in  the  more  accessi- 
ble parts  of  the  five  important  republics  of  Spanish  America- 
Chili,  Peru,  the  Argentine,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay. 

Harmony    of   Ancient   History    and   Chronology   of  the 

Egyptians  and  Jews.     By  Malcolm  Macdonald.     8vo, 

pp.  301.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $2. 

The  author  has  endeavored  to  utilize  all  sources  of  modern 
information  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  monumental  dis- 
coveries agree  with  history  as  told  in  the  Old  Testament. 

JBattle- fields  and  Victory:  A  Narrative  of  the  Principal 
Military  Operations  of  the  Civil  War,  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  Grant  to  the  Command  of  the  Union  Armies 
to  the  End  of  the  War.  By  Willis  J.  Abbot.  8vo, 
pp.  336.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  .*3. 
The  concluding  vohuue  of  a  series  beginning  with  "Battle- 

£elds  of  'Gl"  and  "Battle-fields  and  Camp-fires." 


English  Colonization  and  Empire.  By  Alfred  Caldecott. 
Univei-sity  Extension  Manual.  8vo,  pp.  277.  Lon- 
don: John  Murray.     3s.  fid. 

The  danger  in  a  book  of  this  brevity,  that  it  may  lapse 
into  a  mere  cram  book,  has  been  carefully  avoided  by  the 
author  of  the  volume  before  us,  which  is  an  excell<>nt  specimen 
of  its  class.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  divided  into  two  general 
portions— the  opening  chapters  to  an  account  of  tlie  growth 
and  opening  out  of  the  Empire,  the  later  to  a  statement  of  the 
problems  of  Colonial  life  and  government,  e.g.,  trade  and  trade 
policy,  the  supply  of  labor,  native  races,  education  and  relig- 
ion. Educational  in  the  highest  sense,  in  that  it  suggests  and 
stimulates,  it  is  a  book  which  we  can  strongly  recouuuend. 

The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon :     The  Story  as  Told 

by  the  Imperial  Ambassadors  Resident  at  the  Court 

of  Henry  VIII.     By  J.  A.  Froude.     8vo.     London: 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     16s. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Froude's  magnum  ojma,  "The 
History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,"  were  published  in  18.51);  the  last  volume 
in  1870.  Great  advances  in  our  historical  knowledge  have  been 
made  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  bringing  his 
"History"  up  to  date  that  Mr.  Froude  has  issued  this  supple- 
mentary volume.  He  has  added,  but  he  has  not  altered.  Henry 
VIII.  is  sjill  a  hero.  The  book,  it  may  be  added,  is  necessarily 
written  in  u.ium  laicoruni;  since  the  story  of  the  divorce,  if 
fully  told,  would  be  more  interesting  than  edifying. 

The  Renaissance:  The  Revival  of  Learning  and  Art  in 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  By  Philip 
Schaflf,  D.D.  8vo,  pp.  135.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     11.. 50. 


BIOGRAPHY    AND    MEMOIRS. 
Life  of  General  Houston,  1793-1863.     By  Henry  Bruce. 

"Makers  of  America"  series.     12mo,   pp.   232.     New 

York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     75  cents. 

Mr.  Bruce  gives  us  a  life  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston,  of  Texas, 
which  he  has  written  in  the  British  Museum  at  London.  It  has 
at  once  the  merits  and  the  faults  of  a  book  prepared  by  a 
writer  whose  knowledge  of  an  almost  contemporaneous  subject 
is  derived  wholly  from  the  use  of  materials  consulted  in  lilira- 
ries.  Nevertheless,  we  have  in  this  brief  biography  the  most 
accurate  and  spirited  account  of  the  acquisition  land  develop- 
ment of  Texas  as  an  American  State,  in  so  far  as  Gen.  Houston 
was  concerned  in  those  affairs,  that  can  be  found  anywhere. 

Thomas    Hooker:     Preacher,    Fotiuder,    Democrat.      By 

George  Leon  Walker.     "Makers  of  America"  series. 

12mo,  pp.   202.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     75 

cents. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  was  most  essentially  one  of  the 
makers  of  America,  and  it  is  scarcelj'  creditable  that  he  is  not 
more  fully  recognized  as  such.  It  was  he  who  founded  the 
commonwealth  of  Connecticut  by  establishing  the  colony  at 
Hartford,  and  it  is  his  successor  in  the  pastorate  of  the  oldest 
Congregationalist  church  of  Hartford,  namely,  the  Rev.  George 
Leon  Walker,  D.D. ,  who  furnislies  this  latest  biography.  Tlie 
book  is  admirable  and  thoroughly  readable.  Hooker  was  not 
only  a  great  preacher,  but  he  was  great  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  democratic  institutions. 

John  Winthrop,    First   Governor    of   the   Massachusetts 
Colony.     By  Joseph  Hopkins  Twitchell.     "Makers  of 
America"  series.     12mo,  pjj.  245.     New  York :  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.     75  cents. 
John  Winthrop,  first  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  colony, 

has  usually  been  discussed  as  a  part  of  New  England  history. 

Mr.  Twitchell  deals  with  him  in  a  strictly  biographical  manner, 

and  produces  a  charming  little  book. 

Backward  Glances;  or,  Some  Personal  Recollections.  By 
James  Hedderwick.  8vo,  pp.  310.  London:  Black- 
wood &  Sons.     7s.  6d. 

Mr.  Hedderwick  is  a  journalist  who  has  spent  a  busy  life 
in  Edinburgh  and  in  Glasgow.  In  the  latter  place  he  conducted 
the  Evening  Citizen^  the  first  halfpenny  evening  newspaper 
published  in  any  large  city  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  book  is 
noteworthy  mainly  for  the  excellent  stories  it  contains.  In  the 
course  of  a  long  and  honorable  career  Mr.  Hedderwick  has  been 
brought  into  contact  with  Douglas  Jerrold,  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Edmund  and  Charles  Kean,  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  Professor  Wil- 
son, Jetfery,  Macaulay,  Disraeli,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  many  other 
distinguished  men.     He  writes  very  pleasantly. 
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Cotton  Mather,  the  Puritan  Priest.    By  Barrett  "Wendell. 

"Makers  of  America"  series.     12mo, ,  pp.    321.     New 

York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     7.5  cents. 

Mr.  Barrett  Wendell  clianicterizes  the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather 
as  the  "rm-itan  Priest."  Mr.WeudelPs  chai)ter  upon  witch- 
ci'aft  is  tlie  most  important  feature  of  the  hook.  iSome  of  the 
theories  and  suggestions  he  advances  are  both  novel  and  impor- 
tant. 

The  Yoiuig  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany :  A  Study 

in  Character  Development  on  a  Throne.     By  Harold 

Frederic.      With    portraits.      12mo,    pp.    241.      New 

York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     SI. 25. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  has  already  some  months  ago 
expressed  its  highly  favorable  opinion  of  Mr.  Harold  Frederic's 
volume  on  the  young  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany.  Com- 
ment at  tliat  time  was  with  reference  to  the  edition  which  had 
appeared  in  England.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce  the 
American  edition,  handsomely  issued  by  the  Messrs.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

John  Ruskin:  His  Life  and  Teaching.     By  J.  Marshall 
Mather.     Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     12mo, 
pp.180.     New  York:  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.     SI. 
This  volume   is  not  a  criticism,  but  simply  an  outline  of 

Euskin's  life  and  teachings,  intended  for  those  who  purpose  a 

careful  and  detailed  study  of  his  works. 

Life  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  the  Northwest.  Passage. 

By   Albert  Hastings  Markham..     "Great  Explorers" 

series.     12mo,   pp.  331.     New  York:  Dodd,    Mead  & 

Co. 

The  authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  Markham  are  chiefly  logs, 
journals,  and  other  documents  in  the  Public  Record  office,  he 
also  having  the  assistance  of  Miss  Sophia  Cracroft,  Franklin's 
niece. 

The  Women  of  the   French  Salons.      By  Amelia   Gere 

Mason.      4to,    pp.    297.      New    York:    The    Century 

Company.    $6. 

Bishop  Wilberforce.     By  G.  W.  Daniell,  M.A.     8vo,  pp. 

224.     London :  Methuen  &  Co.     2s.  6d. 

A  very  readable  sketch  of  the  career  of  the  prominent  prel- 
ate known  to  many  of  his  contemporaries  as  "Soapy  Sam." 
Those  who  have  no  time  to  read  the  three-volume  biography 
prepared  by  Canon  Ashwell  and  Mr.  R.  O.  Wilberforce  will  find 
a  well-informed  sulistitute  in  Mr.  Daniell's  book.  Due  weight 
is  attached  to  the  bishop's  influence  in  the  church  and  in 
society,  and  a  number  of  liis  best  stories  are  told. 

Life  of  Gustave  Dor^.     By  the  late  Blanchard  Jerrold. 

1.38    illustrations  from  original    drawings   by  Dord. 

8vo,  pp.  414.     London:  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.     21s. 

As  interesting  and  well-written  a  biography  of  the  popular 
artist  as  one  eould  possibly  desire.  Dor6  was  above  all  things 
a  designer— an  illustrator  of  books — and  Mr.  Jerrold's  account 
of  his  early  career  is  most  delightful  reading.  He  failed  as  a 
painter,  and  his  failure  east  a  gloom  over  all  the  later  years 
of  his  life.  There  are  a  number  of  very  amusing  anecdotes  in 
the  book. 

The  Life  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell.     By  T.  P.  O'Con- 

m)r.     Paper  covers,   pp.    223.     London:  Ward,  Lock 

&  Bowden.     Is. 

As  a  journalistic  tour  de  force  and  a  memoir  pour  servir 
this  sliort  biograjjliy  is  sure  to  have  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 
It  is  written  in  a  light  journalistic  style  and  is  thoroughly 
readable  and  interesting. 

Some  Men  of  To-day.     Paper  covers,  pp.  112.     London: 

Cha])man  &  Hall.     Is. 

A  series  of  fourteen  short  critical  and  biographical 
sketches,  ref)rintcd  from  the  Home  NeivH,  similar  in  aim  to 
but  not  so  finished  in  e.veeution  as  the  "Modern  Men  "  of  the 
KittioiKil  Olisi-rrrr.  The  series  includes  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr. 
Fronde,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  George  Meredith,  General 
Booth,  and  Mr.  Irving. 

Life  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes.     By  Henrj'  B..  Watts.    8vo, 

pp.  IS.").     London:  Walter  Scott.     Is. 

A  volume  of  the  "Great  Writers"  series. 
The  Life  of  Robert  Coates,  Better  Known  as  Romeo  and 

Diamond  Coates,  the  Celebrated  Amateur  of  Fashion. 

By  J.  R.  Robinson  and   Hunter  H.   Robinson.     8vo, 

])p.    2(10.      London:  Sampson    Low,    Marston    &    Co. 

7s.  Cd. 


ESSAYS,  CRITICISM,  AND  BE'.LES-LETTRES. 
Art  and  Criticism.  Monographs  and  Studies.  By  Theo- 
dore Child.  Large  8vo,  ornamental  cloth,  pj).  355.. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  $6. 
Mr.  Theodore  Child,  largely  from  his  post  of  observation 
in  Paris,  has,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  produced  so  remark- 
i  ble  a  series  of  admirable  papers  and  descriptive  or  critical 
studies  which  have  appeared  in  ephemeral  form,  that  his  host 
of  admirers  will  be  sincerely  glad  to  find  that  he  has  begun  to 
gather  up  and  put  into  more  permanent  form  much  that  was 
too  good  to  be  lost.  His  "Art  and  Criticism,"  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  modern  book-making,  contains  twelve- 
essays,  largely  upon  contemporary  art.  Sandro  Botticelli ;. 
Some  Modern  French  Painters;  American  Artists  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition;  Jean  Frangois  Millet;  Munkacsy ;  Impressionist 
Painting:  The  Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace:  Antoine  Louis. 
Barye;  Modern  French  Sculpture;  Auguste  Rodin;  Chantilly, 
the  Chateau  and  the  Collections ;  and  A  Pre-Rajjliaelite  Mansion, 
are  the  essays  included  in  this  volume.  The  list  of  illustration& 
is  a  long  one,  and  their  execution  is  in  the  highest  style. 

The  Works  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  New  Riverside 
edition.  In  13  volumes.  Vols.  I.  to  VIII.  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  The  Professor  at 
the  Breakfast  Table,  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table, 
Over  the  Teacups,  Elsie  Venner,  The  Guardian  Angel, 
A  Mortal  Antipathy,  Pages  from  an  Old  Volume  of 
Life.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  tops.  Boston:  Houghton > 
Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.50  each. 

This  undoubtedly  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  final  and  perfect 
edition  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Holmes.  The  eight  volumes 
before  us,  beautifully  printed  and  bound,  go  far  toward  answer- 
ing the  question  whether  or  not  we  have  an  American  litera- 
ture. The  collected  works  of  the  group  of  great  American 
writers  whose  publisher  is  the  house  or  Houghton.  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  constitute  enough  of  the  best  and  most  permanent  litera- 
ture of  the  nineteenth  century  alone  to  entitle  America  to  a 
proud  position. 

The  Ethical  Element  in  Literature:  Being  an  Attempt 
to  Promote  a  Method  of  Teaching  Literature.  Illus- 
trated by  an  Interpretation  of  the  "  In  Memoriam, " 
and  by  Comments  on  the  Tragedy  of  "Julius  Caesar,'* 
including  the  Text  of  "Julius  Caesar,"  with  Notes. 
By  Richard  D.  Jones.  16mo,  pp.  134.  Bloomington, 
111. :  Public  School  Publishing  Company. 

This  slight  and  somewhat  tentative  work  by  Professor 
Jones  is  of  very  fresh  and  promising  quality,  and  is  doubtlesa 
the  forerunner  of  more  ambitious  works  yet  to  appear. 

A  Defense  of  Poetry.     By  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.     Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,    by   Albert   S.    Cook. 
12mo,  pp.  86.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.     60  cents. 
Professor  Cook's  introduction  and  notes,  published  with 
Shelley's  famous  essay  upon  poetry,  constitute  a  most  accept- 
able little  volume.    Thomas  Love  Peacock's  essay  on  "The  Four 
Ages  of  Poetry"  is  also  included.    The  book  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  serious  students  of  the  poetic  art. 

A  Treatise  on  Wisdom.  By  Pierre  Charron.  Paraphrased 
by  Myrtilla  H.  N.  Daly.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Marcus  Benjamin.  16mo,  pp.  225.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.25. 

Pierre  Charron  was  first  a  lawyer,  then  a  priest  and  theo- 
logian, and  finally  a  philosoj)her  and  man  of  letters,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  wrote  many  voluminous  treatises,  but 
what  will  live  longest  will  V)e  his  brief  treatise  on  wisdom, 
which  is  full  of  shrewd  and  poignant  reflections  upon  life  and 
conduct.  The  present  paraphrase  is  charmingly  done,  and  the 
Knickerbocker  Press  issues  it  as  a  dainty  volume. 

American  Literature.  An  Elementary  Text-Book  for  Use 
in  High  Schools  and  Academies.  By  Julian  Haw- 
thorne and  Leonard  Lemon.  12mo,  pp.  333.  Boston : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Hawthorne  and  Lemon  have  prepared  a  book  which 
is  quite  unlike  the  conventional  school  treatise.  It  is  a  running- 
comment  ujion  the  long  list  of  writers  who  are  regarded  as 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  an  account  of  American  writers.  Its- 
judgments  are  often  anuisiiigly  terse  and  arbitrary.  Its  style 
IS  journalistic  and  at  times  undignified.  But  it  is  full  of  a 
kind  of  information  that  the  American  public  ought  to  possess, 
and  is  therefore  not  to  be  condemned.  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne'a 
own  estimate  of  himself  is  altogether  frank.  He  declares  that 
such  stories  ;is  lie  proceeds  to  list  "indicate  powers  in  the 
writer  which,  if  conscientiously  and  carefully  employed,  might 
I)roduce  good  results." 
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■Short  Studies  in  Literature.    By  Hamilton  "Wright  Mabie. 

12ino,  pp.  201.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.35. 

Mr.  Mabie  is  always  a  graceful  and  suggestive  writer,  and 
this  collection  of  forty  brief  studies  covers  a  very  wide  range 
and  contains  much  condensed  thinking  and  wisdom. 

Jmagiuary   Conversations.      By   Walter  Savage   Landor. 

With  Biographical  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  C.  G. 

Crump.      In  6  volumes.      Vol.    II.      13mo,   pp.   436. 

New  York:  Macmillau  &  Co.     §1.25. 

The  second  volume  of  the  "Imaginary  Conversations," con- 
■taining  "Classical  Dialogues"  and  "Dialogues  of  Sovereigns 
and  Statesmen."  As  we  have  before  said,  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Crump's  notes  will  prove  usefid  to  the  ordinary  reader,  and 
the  geiienil  appearance  of  the  volume  does  the  greatest  credit 
to  tlie  publislier.     The  edition  is  limited. 

'The  Crisis  in  Morals :  An  Examination  of  Rational  Ethics 

in   the  Light   of  Modern  Science.      By  Rev.   James 

Thompson  Bixby,     16mo,  pp.  317.     Boston :  Roberts 

Brothers.     .?! . 

A  criticism  on  ethics,  mainly  of  Herbert  Spencr's  theory 
■of  morals  as  the  product  of  evolution. 

The  Art  of  Literature:     A  Series  of  Essays.     By  Arthur 
hopenhauer.     Selected  and  Translated,  with  a  Pref- 
ace,    by    Thomas    Baily    Saunders.      12mo,    pp.    163. 
New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.     90  cents. 

Studies  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama.     By  Henry  E.  Kreh- 

biel.      Post    8vo,    pp.    207.      New    York:  Harper    & 

Brothers.     .?1.25. 

This  is  a  book  that  may  be  commended  as  much  to  the 
■notice  of  the  general  reader  as  to  the  student  of  Wagner. 
While  giving  a  somewhat  minute  analysis  of  Wagner's  worlvs, 
Mr.  Krehbiel  endeavors  to  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  real 
position  whicli  tlie  great  reformer  of  the  opera  occupies  in  the 
world  of  art,  and  to  induce  a  true  appreciation  of  his  achieve- 
ments. He  also  gives  a  chapter  each  of  clever  and  careful 
.analysis  on  the  four  great  dramas — "Tristan  und  Isolde,"  "Die 
Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg,"  "Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,"  and 
•"Parsifal." 

Venetian  Life.  By  William  Dean  Howells.  With  Illus- 
trations (aqua- tints)  from  Original  Water-colors. 
Two  volumes.  12mo,  pp.  287,  285.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.     «5. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  MifBin  &  Co.  have  issued  a  beautiful 
"two-volume  edition  of  Mr.  W.D.  Howells'  "Venetian  Life."  It 
is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Mr.  Howells  wrote 
this  charming  work.  The  present  edition  is  illustrated  with 
beautiful  colored  plates  from  original  water-colors.  The  cover 
is  pure  white  and  gold.  These  are  volumes  to  delight  the 
lieart  of  the  most  fastidious. 

•The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful.     By  William  Kiiight. 

8vo.     London:  John  Murray.     8s.  6d. 

Professor  Knight,  promising  another  volume  for  his  con- 
;Structi  ve  views  on  the  philosophy  of  beauty,  gives  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  opinion  on  aesthetics  and  a  sltetch  of  the  history 
of  art — a  knowledge  of  which,  he  rightly  holds,  is  necessary  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  aesthetics.  He  deals  in  succession 
with  Oriental  art,  the  philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome,  mediae- 
valism,  and  the  philosopliies  of  modern  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  The  analyses  of  opinion  are  well  done,  and  the  book 
"will  be  found  useful  as  a  means  of  looking  up  the  drift  of  out- 
of-the-waj'  works  or  magazine  articles.  But  the  name  of  the 
Dorsetshire  poet  is  Barnes,  not  Barns. 

Essays  and  Other  Writings  of  Henry  Thoreau.  Edited 
by  Will  H.  Dircks.  8vo,  pp.  289.  London:  Walter 
Scott.     Is. 

Sir.  Dircks'  introduction  is  brief  and  for  the  most  part 
critical.  The  selection  is  fairly  representative  of  Thoreau's 
peculiar  genius.     It  forms  a  volume  of  the  "Camelot  Series." 

In  Cambridge  Courts.     By  R.   C.   Lehmann.     8vo,   pp. 

340.    London:  Henry  &  Co.    3s.  6d. 

To  cry  out  for  a  new  humorist  and  then,  the  petition  being 
.granted,  to  cry  him  down,  seems  hardly  logical,  but  perhaps 
Mr.  Lehmann  may  receive  kinder  treatment,  although  the  simi- 
larity between  his  muse  and  that  of  Mr.  Barry  Pain  is  by  no 
means  slight.  Most  of  the  papers,  too,  are  reprinted,  like  Mr. 
Pain's  work,  from  the  Granta,  the  subjects  being  mainl}'  con- 
nected with  the  less  strictly  academic  side  of  Cambridge  life. 
The  essays  are  good,  the  dialogues  are  better,  but  the  poems 
are  best,  and  tfte  volume  is  illustrated  with  some  excellent  Cam- 
bridge sketches  and  views. 


Miscellanies:     Chiefly  Academic.      By  F.    W.   Ne-wman. 

8vo,  pp.  384.     Loudon:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner 

&  Co. 

The  fifth  volume  in  the  newly-collected  edition  of  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Newman's  writings.  Among  the  e.ssays  it  contains  are  "One 
Side  of  Plato,"  "On  Pindar,"  "On  tlie  Northern  Elements  of 
Latin,"  "Modern  Latin  as  a  Basis  of  Instruction,"  "Tlie  Author- 
ship of  the  Odyssey,"  "Moral  Estimate  of  Alexander  the  Great," 
"The  Political  Side  of  the  Vaccination  Question,"  etc. 

Edmond  Scherer's  Essays  on  English  Literature.     Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  George    Saintsbury.     8vo,   pp. 
308.     London:  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.     6s. 
The  late  Monsieur  Scherer,  just  before  his  death,  "slated" 
Mr.  Saintsbury 's  book  on  French  literature,  and  one  reason  why 
the  friendly  office  of  translator  was  undertaken  by  the  English 
critic  is  that  he  is  thus  able  to  heap  live  coals  upon  M.  Scherer's 
"defunct  head."    The  essays  are  distinctly  luminous,  and  deal 
with  those  English  subjects— Shakespeare,  George  Eliot,  John 
Stuart   Mill,  Taine's  "History  of  English   Literature,"  Milton, 
Sterne,   'Wordsworth,    Lord    Beaconsfield's    "Endymion,"    and 
Carlyle— which  the  author  wished  to  be  placed  before  an  Eng- 
lish audience.     Mr.  Saintsbury  contributes  an  interesting  intro- 
duction. 


POETRY    AND    THE    DRAMA. 
A   Treasury    of    Favorite    Poems.      Edited    by   Walter 
Learned.     Vignette  edition,   with  100  New  Illustra- 
tions by  Joseph  M.    Gleeson.     13mo,  pp.   390.     New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     .$1.25. 

This  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  book-making,  and  the 
volume  deserves  a  large  holiday  sale.  It  includes  perhaps  two 
hundred  of  the  best  lyrics  in  tlie  English  language,  with  many 
dainty  illustrations  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Gleeson. 

Snow-Bound.      A    Winter    Idyl.      By    John     Greenleaf 
Whittier.    With  Designs  by  E.  H.  Garrett.     16mo, 
pp.  .58.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.-50. 
In  daintiness  and  perfection  of  manufacture  this  little  vol- 
ume has  hardly  been  surpassed  by  the  American  press.     It  is 
printed  upon  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  its  plate  illustrations 
are  of  the  most  exquisite  character. 

The  Lover's  Year  Book  of  Poetry.  A  Collection  of  Love 
Poems  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  By  Horace  Parker 
Chandler.  Vol.  I. — January  to  June.  16mo,  pp.  192. 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.     $1.25. 

Lovers  who  invest  in  this  half  year's  supply  of  the  "Lover's 
Year  Book  of  Poetry  "  may  rest  assured  that  tlie  supply  for  the 
second  half  of  the  year  will  be  on  the  market  well  bef()re  the 
first  of  July.  The  arrangement  is  quite  markedly  climatic,  and 
is  designed  for  the  north  temperate  zone,  the  poem  for  January  ■ 
1st  being  "In  Snow  Time."  The  range  of  selection  is  wide  and 
the  idea  is  attractively  carried  out. 

Poems  by  Emily  Dickinson.     Edited  by  T.  W.  Higginson 

and  Mabel  Loomis  Todd.     Second  series.     16mo,  pp. 

230.     Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.     $1.25. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  a  second  volume  of  the  poems  of 
Emily  Dickinson  has  appeared.  Everybody  who  read  the  first 
volume  will  want  to  read  the  second  one,  and  will  be  tlie  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  wonderful  and  strange  genius  that 
produced  these  bits  of  versification. 

Lyrics  and  Legends.     By  Nora  Perry.     16mo,   pp.    142. 

Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     §1.25. 

This  new  volume  of  Nora  Perry's  poetry  will  please  that 
author's  many  admirers. 

The  One-Hoss  Shay,  with  its  Companion  Poems,  "  How 
the  Old  Horse  Won  the    Bet"  and  "  The  Broomstick 
Train."     By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.     With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  Howard  Pyle.       12mo,    pp.    82.    Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     -SI. 50. 
These  three  famous  poems  are  finely  printed  on  one  side 
of  heavy  paper,  and  illustrated  V)y  Howard  Pyle.     A  beautiful 
hoJiday  book.     Dr.  Holmes  writes  anew  preface,  in  which  he 
moralizes  most  entertainingly  about  these  poems. 

Parnassus  by   Rail.     By  Marion  Mills  Miller.     16mo,  pp. 

107.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1. 

"Shadow  Songs,"  "Poems  of  Sigma  Chi,"  and  "Verses 
Vain."  Also  a  number  of  translations  and  paraphrases  from 
the  poems  of  Heine,  Musset,  Gautier,  Hom.er,  Plato,  and  others. 

Daphne,    and    Other    Poems.      By    Frederick   Tennyson. 

13mo,  pp.  523.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     $2.50. 
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The  Story  of  the  Iliad.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church, 
M.A.  With  Illustrations  after  Flaxinan.  12mo,  pp. 
320.     New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.     $1. 

The  Story  of  the  Odyssey.    By  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church. 

M.A.      With  Illustrations  after  Flaxman.     12mo,  pp. 

313.     New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.     SI. 

These  volumes  are  auioiifc  the  first  fruits  of  the  new  inter- 
national copyright  act.  Under  provision  of  tliat  act  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.  have  manufactured  the  American  edition  in 
this  country,  and  the  result  falls  little  if  any  below  the  high 
mechanical  standard  of  this  firm.  The  stories  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  are  told  by  IMr.  Church  in  a  prose  style  that  fol- 
lows tl'ie  Homeric  text  as  literally  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  and  that  preserves  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  originals. 
The  two  voluua's  are  admirably  adapted  for  family  reading 
and  for  gift  books  to  intelligent  children. 

Le  Misantrope.    Comedie  par  I.  B.  P.  de  Moli^re.    Paper, 
I)p.  93.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.     25  cents. 
This   comedy   of   Moliere's    appears   in   the   International 

Modern  Language  series  in  a  form  convenient  for  students  of 

French. 

Two  AV(j|'lds,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Richard  Watson 
Gilder.  12mo,  pp.  119.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company.     $1.50. 

This  book  contains  about  fifty  poems,  only  a  few  of  which 
have  been  in  print  before.  It  includes,  along  with  a  number 
of  songs,  contemplative  poems,  etc.,  Mr. Gilder's  recent  poems 
on  patriotic  themes,  such  as  "Sheridan,"  "Sherman,"  and  "Pro 
Patria,"  a,\so  his  Atlantic  poem  "Non  Sine  Dolore"  (to  which  a 
new  passage  has  been  added),  and  a  revised  version  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  "Ode  "  of  18'J0. 

The  Lost  Ring,  and  Other  Poems.     By  Mrs.  Caroline  A. 

Mason.     With  an  Introduction  by  Charles  G.  Ames. 

16mo,   pp.    194.      Boston:    Houghton,    Mifflin  &  Co. 

$1.25. 

Containing  over  one  hundred  poems,  selected  from  a  much 
larger  number,  whose  production  extended  over  nearly  half  a 
century. 

Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Century.     Edited  by  Alfred  H. 

Miles.      Two    volumes.      London:    Hutchinson.      4s. 

each. 

A  further  instalment  of  two  volumes,  covering  the  ground 
from  Southey  to  Shelley  and  from  Keats  to  Lord  Lytton,  of 
what  will  probably  prove  the  best  anthology  of  our  modern 
poets.  So  excellent  is  this  work  that  we  can  onlj'  hope  the 
same  competent  hand  will  perform  a  similar  service  to  Eng- 
lish poetry  from  its  earliest  glimmerings.  Tliis  larger  field 
has  already  to  some  extent  been  covered  by  Ward,  whose  foiu' 
volumes  are  in  the  library  of  every  lover  of  poetry.  The 
scheme  of  the  work  before  us  (to  be  completed  in  ten  volumes) 
shows  that  finality  in  this  will  not  be  attained  until  the  whole 
field  of  English  poetry  has  been  surveyed  in  the  same  exhaust- 
ive manner.  It  is  to  sucli  volumes  as  these  that  we  must  look 
for  the  perpetuation  of  what  is  best  in  the  work  of  a  great 
and  increasing  band  of  luinor  poets,  such  as  the  lyrics  of  Bed- 
does  and  Motherwell  and  the  songs  of  Tannahill  and  Barry 
Cornwall. 

The  Times :  A  Comedy  in  Four  Acts.  By  Arthur  W. 
Piuero.  Paper  covers,  8vo,  pp.  204.  London:  Will- 
iam liineman.     Is.  6d. 

Mr.  Pinero's  brilliant  satire  was  produced  with  much  suc- 
cess at  Terry's  Theatre  on  the  34th  of  October,  the  book 
being  sinmltaneously  p\iblished.  "The  Times"  is  in  many 
i-espects  the  best  thing  that  its  autlior  has  yet  done.  That  it 
is  literary  is  al)undantiy  proved  liy  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  as 
interesting  when  read  as  when  seen  upon  the  stage.  Tlie  j)iece 
— to  qnole  Mr.  ]'in<'ro"s  own  description— "is  a  comic  I'lay 
which  essays  to  touch  with  a  hand  not  too  heavy  some  of  the 
surface  faults  and  follies  of  the  hour." 

The  Poems   of  John   Ruskin.     Edited  by  W.  G.  Colling- 

wood,  M.A.     London:    Geoi-ge  Allen.     Published  in 

three  separate  editions:    The  first  a  large  post  4to 

imprint,  limited  to  750  copies,  with  plates  on  India 

paper,  at   ±'3  3s. ;  the  next,    an   ordinary  edition  at 

30s. ;  the  third,  a  small  edition  at  lOs. 

Contains  all  the  poems  which  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty-six,  witli  an  apiiendix  of  later 
poems.  They  are  collected  from  original  JIS.  and  printed 
soui'ces,  and  are  edited  in  chronologii-al  order,  witli  biograplii- 
cal  and  critical  notes.  Their  interest  is  biographical  rather 
than  literary. 


Poems.      By    William    Edward    Hartpole    Lecky.      8vo.- 

London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     5s. 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  Mr.  Lecky's  poems, 
after  all;  indeed,  were  he  not,  like  Mr. Ruskin.  a  distinguished 
writer  of  prose,  he  would  have  found  some  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  publisher  for  them.  They  belong  to  the  old  school  of 
poetry — to  the  school  which  preceded  Tennyson,  Browning,  and 
Swinburne.  Yet,  since  they  are  Mr.  Lecky"s,  they  will  no  doubt 
be  widely  read. 

Real    Sailor   Songs.      Edited   by    John   Ashton.      Folio. 

London :  Field  &  Tuer.     21s. 

The  main  value  of  this  collection  lies  in  the  fact  that,  as 
the  title  implies,  it  contains  nothing  but  "real  sailor  songs." 
These  deal  with  war,  with  disaster,  with  life  on  shore,  and  with 
love.  They  are  printed  in  antique  style,  many  of  the  old 
wood-cuts  being  reproduced.  The  book  has  no  literary  interest 
or  value.  b\it  it  will  undoubtedly  prove  attractive  on  the  draw-- 
Ing-room  table. 

The  Scapegoat.      By  Wilton  Jones.     Paper  covers,   pp. 

118.     London:   Walter  Scott.     Is. 

This  drama,  founded  on  a  novel  by  Miss  Gertrude  Warden, 
attracted  much  favorable  criticism  when  j^roduced  in  July  for' 
one  night  only  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  The  leading  idea,  that 
of  heredity  and  madness,  Mr.  Jones  has  worked  out  with  much 
power.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  title  clashes  with  that  of 
Hall  Caine's  novel. 

English  Carols  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.     Edited  by  J. 

A.  Fuller  Maitland.     From  a  MS.  roll  in  the  Library 

of    Trinity   College,    Cambridge.     With  added   vocal 

partsby  W.  S.  Rockstro.    4to,  pp.  G2.     London:  Field 

&  Tuer.     10s. 

There  may  be  a  few  people  to  whom  this  book  may  have- 
a  certain  amount   of  antiquarian  interest,  inasmuch   as   the- 
series  of  carols  here  reproduced  shows  the  science  of  counter- 
point   in  a  very  early  and   rudimentary  condition;  but  few 
indeed,  as  the  author  admits,  even  among  antiquaries,  have  the 
power  of  "discerning  the  beauty  which  is  held  to  underlie  the 
productions  of  the   earliest  periods  for  artistic  development."' 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  ordinary  folks  will  not 
be  surprised  that  these  singular  carols  have  for  four  hundred- 
years  been  confined  to  a  "parchment  roll  7  inches  wide  and  6 
ft.  7  in.  long."    The  carols  are  reproduced  first  in  their  origi- 
nal form  and  notation,  and  then  in  a  translated,  modernized, 
and  harmonized  form.     But  they  are  wofully  dismal ;  and  the 
book  is  "bumped  out"  with  a  lengthy  catalogue  of  the  works- 
of  the  Leadenhall  Press. 


FICTION. 

Betty  Alden :  The  First-Born  Daughter  the  Pilgrims,- 
By  Jane  G.  Austin.  lOnio,  pp.  396.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.25. 

It  is  pleasant  to  announce  another  Pilgrim  story  from  the 
pen  of  .lane  G.Austin,  who  wrote  "Standish  of  Standish,"  "Dr. 
Le  Baron  and  his  Daughter,"  and  other  enrlier  novels.  Betty 
Alden  is  the  daughter  of  John  and  Priscilla.  IMiles  Standish 
is  an  important  character  in  the  book,  and  Morton  of  Merry 
Mount  figures  conspicuously. 

The  Countess  Rudolstadt;  Being  a  Sequel  to  "Consuelo." 

By  George  Sand.     Translated  from  the  French  by 

Frank  H.  Potter.     Two  volumes.     12rao,  pp.  409,  410. 

New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $2. .50. 

The  very  handsome  edition  of  the  best  works  of  George- 
Sand  which  Messrs.  Dodd,  jMeai.1  &  Co.  are  presenting  to  Ameri- 
can readers  ought  to  be  appreciated.     Unquestionably  there  is- 
a  growing  interest  among  English   readers  in  the  great  French 
novels,  and  Mr.  Potter's  translation  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

A  Woman   of  Shawmut.     A  Romance  of  Colonial  Times. 

By  Edmimd  Janes  Carpenter.     Illustrations  by  Frank 

T.   Merrill.     lOmo,   pp.   234.     Boston:  Little,    Brown 

&  Co.    $1.2.5. 

"A  Woman  of  Shawmut "  is  a  romance  of  New  England 
colonial  times,  based  carefully  and  strictly  upon  colonial  his- 
tory. It  belongs  to  a  class  of  liooks  tlie  muitiplication  of  which 
is  liiost  cordially  to  be  encouraged. 

Talcs  of  Three  Centuries.  By  Michael  Zagoskin.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Russian  by  Jeremiah  Curtiu.  12mo,, 
pp.  382.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1. 

IMr.Curtin  very  adequately  translates  three  of  the  brilliant 
stories  of  Michael  Zagoskin.  The  volume  is  better,  both  as 
Russian  literature  and  as  English  translation.^  than  nuich  that 
lia.s  recently  been  given  us  from  Sclavonic  writers. 


THE  NEIV  BOOKS. 
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The  Shield  of  Love.  By  B.  L.  Farjeon.  "Leisure  Hour" 
series.  16mo,  pp.  2.34.  New  York;  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.     $L 

This  new  specimen  of  M.  Farjeon's  work  bears  the  impres 
sion  of  having  been  produced  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed.  It 
is  decidedly  sensational,  and,  if  not  up  to  tlie  author's  best 
mark,  carries  the  reader's  interest  through  to  the  end. 

A  Plunge  Into  Space.     By  Robert  Croniie.     Second  edi- 
tion.     With  a  preface  by  Jules  Verne.      I2ino,  pp. 
240.     New  York :  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.     SI. 25. 
Mr.  Henry  Barnett  makes  a  discovery  by  which  the  laws  of 
gravitation  maj'  be  diverted,  directed,  or  destroyed.     He  applies 
the   principles   of    his    discovery    in    the   construction,  in   an 
Alaskan  forest,  of  a  steel  globe  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  iu  which, 
accompanied   by  a  few  friends,  he   makes  a  journey    to   tlie 
planet  Mars. 

An  Ocean  Knight ;  or,  The  Corsairs  and  their  Conquerors. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Fortuned  du  Boisgobey. 

With  23  full-page  Illustrations  and  46  Vignettes  by 

Adrian  Marie.     8vo,  pp.  309.     New  York  •  Frederick 

Warne  &  Co.     12.50. 

A  volume  on  the  life  and  adventures  of  the  Comte  de  Tour- 
ville,  the  celebrated  admiral  who  so  nearly  defeated  the 
united  English  and  Dutch  fleets  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue. 
It  is  an  historical  novel,  well  written,  with  special  reference 
to  young  people. 

The  Romance  of  a  Chalet.     A  Story.     By  Mrs.  Campbell 
Praed.     12mo,   pp.   305.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.     $1.25. 
The   latest    issue    in  Lippincott's    series    of    copja-ighted 

foreign    novels.     It   is   a    lively   society  story  of  English   and 

continental  life. 

My  Land  of  Beulah.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams.  12mo,  pp. 
325.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     50  cents. 

Dumaresq's  Daughter.  A  Novel.  By  Grant  Allen. 
12mo,  pp.  300.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  50 
cents. 

The  Faith  Doctor:  A  Story  of  New  York.  By  Edward 
Eggleston.  12mo,  pp.  427.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

The  House  of  Martha.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton.  12rao, 
pp.  379.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.25. 

The  Squirrel  Inn.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton.  12mo,  pp. 
229.     New  York :  The  Century  Company.     $1.25. 

Vampires,  and  Mademoiselle  Reseda.  By  Julien  Gordon. 
12mo,  pp.  301.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
$1. 

Huckleberries  Gathered  from  New  England  Hills.  By 
Rose  Terry  Cooke.  12mo,  pp.  348.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Voltaire's  Tales.     Translated  by  R.    BruceBoswell,  M.A. 

8vo,  pp.  475.     London:  George  Bell.     3s.  6d. 

A  volume  of  Bohn's  Library,  containing  translations  of 
many  of  Voltaire's  stories,  among  them  being  "Zadig"  and 
"Candid,"  together  with  "The  Child  of  Nature"  and  "Microme- 
gas."  The  translation  strikes  us  as 'being  particularly  good, 
and  students  of  French  literature  will  find  the  volume  a  valu- 
able addition  to  their  set  of  Bohn's. 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment.  Translated  by  Dr. 
Jonathan  Scott.  Four  volumes,  8vo.  London:  Pick- 
ering &  Chatto.     24s. 

Of  the  merits  of  Dr.  Scott's  translation,  except  from  the 
literary  point  of  view,  we  are  unable  to  speak;  but  certainly 
we  have  seen  no  edition  of  the  "Arabian  Nights  "  more  pleasing, 
both  to  the  eye  and  hand,  than  is  this,  the  first  of  a  new  series 
which  will  include  only  reprints  of  standard  works  of  fiction 
which  have  appeared  in  the  English  language.  Mr.  Stanley  L. 
Wood's  very  numerous  illustrations  are  all  excellent  in  every 
way,  and  the  edition  is  one  that  can  be  put  into  the  hand  of 
any  man,  woman,  or  child  without  fear  of  evil. 

What  Woman  Wouldn't?  By  Isabel  Fallen  Smith.  Pa- 
per, r2mo,  pp.  225.  Chicago:  Donohue,  Heuneberry 
&  Co.     50  cents. 


The  "  Minerva  Series  "  of  Novels.  The  Cocked  Hat.  By 
Pedro  A.  de  Alarcon.  Her  Strange  Amour;  or.  More 
than  Satisfied.  Anonymous.  A  Romance  of  Two 
Brothers.  By  Edgar  Fawcett.  A  Ruby  Beyond 
Price.  By  Sir  Gilbert  Campbell.  New  York:  The 
Minerva  Publishing  Company.     25  cents  each. 

Peterson's  " Twenty-five-Cent  Series  "  of  Novels.  Cannen, 
the  Gypsy  Girl;  a  Spanish  Story.  By  Prosper  Meri- 
mee.  Gemma;  a  Story  of  Italy.  By  T.  A.  Trollope. 
Madame  Bovary;  a  Tale  of  Provincial  Life.  By 
Gustave  Flaubert.  Philadelphia;  T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Brothers. 

European  Relations:     A  Tyrolese  Sketch.     By  Talmage 

Daliu.     Paper  covers,   pp.   200.     London:    T.    Fisher 

Unwin.     Is.  6(1. 

Not  unworthy  the  reputation  of  the  "Pseudonym"  series, 
to  which  it  is  the  latest  addition.  Rather,  as  its  sub-title 
implies,  a  sketch  of  Tyrolese  scenery  and  legend  than  a  novel 
of  much  deep  analysis,  though  the  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can heroine,  Natalie,  under  tlie  intluence  of  her  European  sur- 
roundings and  relations,  is  skilfully  drawn. 

Aliette.      By   Octave   Feuillet.      Paper   covers,   pp.    191. 

London:  F.  Warne  &  Co.     Is. 

An  adequate  translation  of  "La  Morte,"  anovel  in  which  M. 
Feuillet  attempts  to  prove  the  advantages  of  Christianity  over 
scepticism  in  family  life. 

Some  Emotions  and  a  Moial.     By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

Paper  covers,    pp.    182.     London:  T.   Fisher  Unwin. 

Is.  6d. 

In  striving  after  epigram,  Mr.  Hobbes  has  almost  failed  to 
make  his  story  interesting.  We  can  admire  the  language,  but 
we  cannot  .sympathize  with  the  characters,  a  defect  wliich  van- 
ishes in  the  list  pages,  when  the  story  beconies  tolerably 
exciting.  The  style  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  authoress  of 
"Jerome." 

Miss   Maxwell's   Affections.      By   Richard   Pryce.      Two 

volumes.     London:  Chatto  &  Windus.    21s. 

The  author  of  "Just  Impediment"  has  in  this,  his  latest 
novel,  given  us  as  good  a  study  of  the  feminine  character  as 
anything  that  has  been  done  since  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford  wrote 
"Mr. Smith:  A  Part  of  his  Life."  Gertrude  Maxwell,  however, 
more  directly  recalls  one  or  two  of  Miss  Austen's  heroines  than 
any  modern  impersonation  of  English  girlhood.  Mr.  Pryce  also 
gives  us  a  sober,  well-studied  pietvire  of  English  country  life; 
the  village  postmistress,  Mrs.  Peck,  albeit  a  slight  sketch,  is  as 
truly  a  creation  as  was  George  Eliot's  Mrs.Poyser. 


RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 
Was  Abraham  Lincoln  a  Spiritualists  or.  Curious  Reve- 
lations from  the  Life  of  a  Trance  Medium.     Bj-  Nettie 
Colburn   Maynard.      12mo,    pp.    288.      Philadelphia: 
Rufus  C.  Hartranft.     $1.50. 

Mrs.  Nettie  Colburn  Maynard,  of  WHiite  Plains,  N.Y. ,  is  a 
trained  medium  who  lived  in  Washington  during  the  war 
period,  and  claims  to  have  been  a  frequent  guest  at  the  White 
House,  and  to  have  influenced  BIr.  Lincoln  through  revelations 
made  by  her  when  in  a  trance  state.  Her  book  is  full  of  curi- 
ous interest,  and  her  personal  character  and  entire  truthful- 
ness are  vouched  for  bj'  high  authorities. 

Memorial  Volume  of  the  Centenary  of  St.  Mary's  Semi- 
nary of  St.  Sulpice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1791-1891.  Por- 
raits  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  pp.  172.  Baltimore: 
John  Murph}^  &  Co. 

Contains  an  historical  sketch  of  the  seminary,  and  lists  of 
its  superiors,  presidents,  professors,  teachers,  and  students, 
from  its  foundation  to  the  present  time. 

Church  and  Creed,     By  R.  Heber  Newton.     16mo,   pp. 

232.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     75  cents. 

This  little  volume  contains  the  three  most  noteworthy  of 
the  sermons  recently  preached  by  Jlr.  Heber  Newton  in  defence 
of  his  well-known  position  regarding  creeds,  the  church,  and 
the  essence  of  Christianity. 

Christianity  and  Childhood  ;  or.  The  Relation  of  Children 

to  the  Church.     By   R.   J.  Cooke,  D.D.     12mo,   pp. 

232.     Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Sto we.     90  cents. 

Intended  to  establish  the  reason  for  child-membership  in 
the  Christian  church  on  biblical  and  historical  grounds. 
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Mens    Christi,    and    Other   Troblems    in    Theology    and 
Christian  Ethics.     By  John  S.   Kedney,  D.D.     12mo, 
pp.  205.     Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     SI. 
Six  lectures,  five  of  wliicli  were  delivered  before  the  stu- 
dents  of    the  Episctipal  Tlienlogical    Seminary   (jf  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  the  sixth  before  tlie  Summer  School  of  Theology  at 
Sewanee,  Tenn. 

The  Corruption   of  the  English  Church.     By  Rev.  Alfred 
W.  Monierie.     8vo,  i)p.  50.     London:    Eglington.     Is. 

The   Childhood   of   Religions.     By   Edward   Clodd.     8vo, 
pp.  294.     London:  Kegan  Paul.     5s. 
Since   the  first  edition  of  this  \vorl<  was  published  there 

have  been   so   many  cluiiiges   in   tlie  world  of  science   that  Mr. 

Clodd  has  found  thiit  much  of  it  was  rendered  inaccurate  in  the 

light  of   recent  i-esearches.     This  has  now  been  amended,  new 

chapters   liave   b(>en  added,  and  the  book  has  been   entirely 

brought  up  to  date. 

History  of  the  Free  Churches  of  England.      1688-1891. 

By  Herbert  S.  Skeats  and  Charles  S.  Miall.  8vo,  jjp. 

737.     London :  Alexander  &  Shepheard.     6s. 

The  very  exhaustive  history  of  the  Free  Churches  which 
Mr.  Skeats  published  in  IWW  would  have  been  revised  and 
extended  by  him  had  not  his  death  prevented  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work.  But  in  Mr.  C.S.  Miall  an  able  man  has  been 
found  to  iwise  the  original  work  and  bring  it  down  to  the 
present  date. 

Studia  Bihlica  et  Ecclesiastica.  Essays  Chiefly  in  Biblical 
and  Patristic  Criticism.  By  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Vol.  III.  8vo,  pp.  325.  New 
York:  Macmillau  &  Co.  .?4. 
The  Church  in  Germany.  By  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould. 
With  maps.  8vo,  pp.  400.  London:  Wells,  Gardner, 
Darton  &  Co.     6s. 

The  idea— first  mooted  twenty-five  years  ago — of  preparing 
a  series  of  wijrks  giving  English  readers  unbroken  narra- 
tives of  tlie  chief  events  in  tlie  history  of  the  national  churches 
of  Christendom  has  at  last  taken  definite  shape,  and  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould's  \'olume  on  "The  Church  in  Germany"  is  to  be  followed 
by  others  (f  a  similar  kind.  While  numerous  works  exist 
which  record  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Europe,  no  attempt 
has  hitherto  been  made  to  present  any  clear  conception  of  the 
consecutive  events  in  the  history  of  any  one  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Whetlier  the  pious  wish  of  the  editor  of  the 
series  (Rev.P.  H.Ditchfield,  M.A.),  that  we  may  be  enabled  to 
forge  a  link  of  that  chain  which  will  bind  together  all  the 
churches  of  a  United  Christendom,  will  be  realized  remains  to 
be  seen;  but  in  any  case  it  is  a  laudable  desire. 


SCIENCE    AND    MEDICINE. 
Geodesy.     By  J.  Howard  Gore.     "  Riverside   Science   Se- 
ries,"  No.   4.      IGmo,   pp.    226.      Boston;    Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.     81.25. 

The  Riverside  Science  Series  is  drawing  upon  tlie  best 
scientific  talent  of  our  American  universities.  Professor  J.H. 
Gore,  of  tlie  Columbian  University,  is  the  author  of  the  latest 
issue  on  "Geodesy."  He  sums  up  all  that  has  been  done  from 
the  earliest  to  the  most  recent  times  for  the  measurement  and 
study  of  the  shape  and  form  of  the  earth.  ' 

The  Living  World :  Whence  It  Came  and  Whither  It  Is 

Drifting.     By   H.    W.    Conn.      12mo,   pp.    200.     New 

York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.25. 

There  are  many  intelligent  readers  who  would  like  to  be 
told  in  clear  and  readal)le  style  at  first  liand,  by  an  authorita- 
tive student,  Just  wliat  tlu>  liiodern  study  of  biology  lias  done 
and  is  doing  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  life.  Professor  Conn's 
volume  will  be  welcomed  by  such  inquiring  minds. 

Sharp  Eyes.     A  Rambler's  Calendar  of  Fifty-two  Weeks 

among    Insects,    Birds,    and    Flowers.      By    William 

Hamilton  Gibson.      Illustrated  by  the  author.     8vo, 

uncut  edges  and  gilt  top,  pp.  342.    New  York :  Harper 

&  Brothers.     §5. 

In  making  a  cla.ssified  list  of  books  one  is  tempted  to  enter 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gibson's  "Sharp  Eyes"  under  at  least  three  or  four 
headings.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  art  liooks  of  the 
year,  illustrated  on  every  jiage  by  the  marvellously  delicate 
drawings  of  the  author.  It  al.so  belongs  laidcr  the  h(>adiiig  of 
Essays  and  Belles-lettres,  for  it  is  written  m  a  charming  and 
fastidious  literary  style.  But  after  all  it  is  a  genuine  first- 
hand study  and  record  of  natural  jihenomena,  and  as  such  is 
entitled  t()  be  listed  as  a  woi-k  of  science.  It  is  so  reailable  and 
so  beautiful  that  it  nuist  appeal  to  everybody  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  lay  liands  upon  it. 


Food  and  Feeding.     By  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  F.R.C.S. 
With    an  Appendix.     Seventh  edition,   partially  re- 
written and  considerably  enlarged.     12mo,  pp.  232. 
New  York:  Frederick  Warue  &  Co.     §1.25. 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  high 
authority  uiion  the  physiology  of  feeding.     The  preseut  edition 
of  his  popular  work,  "Food   and  Feeding,"  has  been  rewritten 
and  enlarged.     It  deals  in  a  hygienic  way  with  dietary  ques- 
tions, and  toward  the  end  it  enters  cautiously  into  the  field  of 
elegant  gastronomies. 

A  Handbook  of  Industrial  Organic  Chemistry:  Adapted 
for  the  Use  of  Manufactm-ers,  Chemists,  and  All  In- 
terested in  the  Utilization  of  Organic  Materials  in 
the  Industrial  Arts.  By  S.  P.  Sadtler.  8vo,  pp.  521. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     -S5. 

Epidemic  Influenza:  Notes  on  Its  Origin  and  Method  of 
Spread.  By  Richard  Sisley,  M.D.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London.  8vo.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     §2.50.  , 

Diphtheria,  its  Natural  History  and  Prevention:  Being 
the  Milroy  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Roj^al  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  London,  1891.  12mo,  pp.  272. 
New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.     $2. 

Color    Blindness  and  Color  Perception.     By  F.  W.  El- 

dridge-Green.     8vo,  pp.  320.     London:  Kegan  Paul, 

Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.     5s. 

A  popular  treatise  upon  a  subject  of  scientific  and  general 
interest.  The  author's  observations,  it  may  be  remarked,  are 
ba.sed  upon  the  careful  examination  of  more  than  a  hundred 
color-blind  persons,  and  of  all  the  recorded  cases  to  which  he 
could  obtain  access. 

The  Man  of  Genius.      By  Cesare  Lombroso.     8vo,   pp. 

370.     London :  Walter  Scott.     3s.  6d. 

A  volume  in  the  "Contemporary  Science  Series."  Treats 
of  the  characteristics  and  causes  of  genius,  of  genius  in  the 
insane,  of  the  degenerative  psychosis  of  genius,  and  allied 
subjects. 

Motherhood;  a  Book  for  Every  Woman.  By  Dr.  Alice 
Ker.  8vo,  pp.  128.  London:  John  Hey  wood.  Is.  6d. 
A  useful  and  sensible  little  work,  embodying  in  homely 
phraseology  advice  on  all  the  more  important  of  a  woman's 
duties.  The  authoress  believes  this  to  be  the  first  time  that 
so  much  indispensable  information  has  been  gathered  together 
in  one  volume. 


LAW,  POLITICS,  AND    SOCIETY. 

Economic  and  Industrial  Delusions.     A  Discussion   of  the 

Case  for  Protection.     By  Arthur  B.  and  Heniy  Far- 

quhar.     r2mo,  pp.  435.     New   York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons.     j!l..50. 

Mr.  A.B.Farouhar  is  a  business  man  of  York.  Pa.,  who  has 
compiled  a  considerable  mass  of  material  upon  tariff  and  cur- 
rent questions,  opposing  protection  and  opjiosiug  free  coinage 
of  silver. 

The  American  Citizen.     By  Charles  F.  Dole.     12mo,  pp. 

331.     Boston:  D.  C.  Heath    &  Co.    U. 

Mr.  Dole  has  prepared  an  interesting  book,  especially  for 
use  in  schools,  upon  all  the  functions  of  citizenship.  It  touches 
uiion  every  phase  of  social  and  political  ethics,  and  tells  in  a 
simple  aiid  straightforward  way  all  about  the  economic  and 
governmental  structure  of  our  society. 

Present  Condition  of  Peasants  in  the  Russian  Empire. 
By  Vicomte  Combes  de  Lestrade.  Paper,  8vo,  pp. 
172.  Philadelphia:  American  Acad,  of  Political  and 
Social  Science.     .50  cents. 

Recent  Constitution- Making  in  the  United  States:  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington.  By 
Francis  Newton  Thorpe.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  57.  Phil- 
adelphia: American  Acad,  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.     .50  cents. 

Freeland:     A  Social  Anticipation.     By  Theodor  Hertzka. 
12nio,  lip.  466.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     SI. 
A    translation   of  "Freiland:  Ein  Sociales   Zukunftsbild." 

It  describes  an  imaginary  colony  in  Equatorial  Africa  founded 

upon  new  and  yet  not  impossible  conditions. 
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EDUCATION    AND    TEXT-BOOKS. 

Starland.  Being  Talks  with  Youug  People  about  the 
Wonders  of  the  Heavens.  By  Sir  Robert  Stowell 
Ball,  F.R.S.  12mo,  pp.  384.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 
$1.10. 

This  book,  based  upon  two  courses  of  Christmas  lectures 
delivered  to  children  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Great  Britain, 
presents  in  the  clearest  and  most  interesting  manner  the  fun- 
damental facts  and  ideas  of  astronomy. 

The  Present  and  Future  of  Harvard  College.  An  Address 
by  William  Watson  Goodwin.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  42. 
Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.     30  cents. 

Laboratory  Practice:  A  Series  of  Experiments  on  the 
Fundamental  Principles  of  Chemistry.  By  J.  P. 
Cooke.  12mo,  pp.  193.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.     %1. 

Fossil  Botany.  Being  an  Introduction  to  Palaeophytology 
from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Botanist.  By  H.  Graf  zu 
Solms-Laubach.  Illlustrated.  8vo,  pp.  401.  New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     14.50. 

The  Education  of  Children.    By  Michael  E.  de  Montaigne. 

"Literary  Gems,"  No.  6.    32mo,  pp.  112.     New  York: 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     75  cents. 
Ethics  for  Young  People.     By  C.  C.  Everett.     12mo,  pp. 

189.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.     60  cents. 

Intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  ethics. 
The  contents  include  chapters  on  ethics  as  a  way  of  life,  the 
«thics  of  custom,  the  imperfection  of  the  ethics  of  custom, 
principles  in  morality,  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  fortitude, 
courage,  etc. 

County  "Councils  and   Technical   Education.      By  J.   C. 

Buckmaster.     Paper,  pp.  48.     London:  Blackie.     Is. 

A  handy  booklet,  dealing  in  concise  fashion  with  the  all- 
important  question  of  technical  education,  more  particularly 
as  it  affects  our  rural  di.stricts.  A  glance  at  the  tables  given 
will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  progress  made  in  the 
different  counties.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  author 
considers  the  lantern  to  be  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  rural  mind. 


BOOKS    OF    REFERENCE. 

The  Woman's  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law  ;  with 
Practical  Illustrations  Especially  Adapted  to  Wom- 
en's Organizations.  By  Harriette  R.  Shattuck. 
16mo,  pp.  260.     Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.     75  cents. 

Planned  for  use  in  women's  clubs  and  societies  by  the 
president  of  the  Boston  Political  Class. 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Edited  by  Sidney 
Lee.  8vo,  pp.  650.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
$3.75. 

Names  and  Their  Meanings:  A  Book  for  the  Curious. 
By  Leopold  Wagner.  8vo,  pp.  334.  New  York :  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.75. 

United  States  Pictures  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.     By 
Richard  Lovett,  M.A.     Map   and  Illustrations.     4to, 
pp.  228.     London :  Religious  Tract  Society.     8s. 
The  series  to  which  this  volume  belongs  is  widely  and 
deservedly  popular.    The  United  States  was  included  in  it  some 
years  ago,  but  so  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  Republic  that  it  was  thought  well  to 
supersede  tlie  original  volume  by  an  entirely  new  book.     This 
book  contains  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pictures  of  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  States,  of  the  famous  scenes  and  persons 
of  its  towns   and  of  the  principal  business  and  government 
establishments.     It  is  very  creditably  got  up. 


TRAVEL,  GEOGRAPHY,    GUIDES,    ETC. 
A  Frenchman   in  America.      Recollections  of  Men   and 
Things.      By    Max    O'Rell.      Illustrated    by    E.    W. 
Kemble.     8vo,  pp.  375.     New  York:  Cassell  Publish- 
ing Company.     .$2. 

A  diary  of  M.  Paul  Blouet's  impressions  and  experiences 
on  the  American  Continent.  Like  everything  tliat  this  versa- 
tile Frenchman  writes,  the  book  is  very  amusing,  and  much 


can  be  learned  from  it  concerning  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  strange  and  eccentric  creatures  who  inhabit  the  United 
States.  According  to  his  own  account,  however,  these  people 
seem  to  have  treated  him  very  well.  Mr.  E.W.  Kemhle's  illus- 
trations, numbering  considerably  over  a  hundred,  are  worthy 
of  the  text. 

The  Warwickshire  Avon.  Notes  by  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 
Illustrations  by  Alfred  Parsons.  12mo,  pp.  149.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     §2. 

The  Land  of  the  Lamas:  Notes  of  a  Journey  Through 
China,  Mongolia,  and  Thibet.  By  William  W.  Rock- 
hill.  8vo,  pp.  406.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.    $3.. 50. 

Mr.  RockhilPs  book  is  the  report  of  a  well -qualified  and 
adventiu'ous  American  traveller,  formerly  of  the  diplomatic 
service,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  long,  perilous,  and 
successful  journey  through  this,  the  unknown  heart  of  Asia. 

Literary  Landmarks  of  Edinburgh.  By  Laurence  Hut- 
ton.     12mo,  pp.  87.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

$1. 

Edinburgh,  though  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful city  in  Europe,  cannot,  of  course,  be  said  to  be  also  the 
richest  in  literary  associations;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  wonder- 
fully rich  in  this  sense.  Mr.  Hutton  lingers  with  unmistakable 
pride  in  the  homes  and  the  haunts  of  the  Scottish  men  of  let- 
ters in  their  own  metropolis. 

A  Master  Mariner:     Being  the  Life  and  Adventures  of 

Captain  Robert  William  Eastwick.    Illustrated.     8vo. 

Loudon:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.     5s. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  "Adventure  Series."  It  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  way  in  which  fortunes  were  made  and  lost  by 
adventurous  ship  captains  in  the  days  of  the  old  East  India 
Company  and  of  the  French  wars. 

Australia  Revisited  in  1890.  By  Josiah  Hughes.  8vo, 
pj).  499.     London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.     5s. 


ART. 


Favorite  Water-Colors:  Fac-similes  of  Favorite   Works 

by  Francis  Day,  Charles  Howard  Johnson,  and  others. 

Folio,  gilt   top.      New   York  :    Frederick   A.  Stokes 

Company.     $7.50. 

One  of  the  most  sumptuous  of  the  art  works  of  the  season 
is  this  magnificently  bound  volume,  13  by  17  inches  in  size, 
containing  fac-similes  of  six  favorite  water-color  paintings  by 
the  following  well-known  artists:  Francis  Day,  Charles  Howard 
Johnson,  H.W.  M'Vickar,  Percy  Moran,  James  M.  Barnsley,  and 
James  Synnngton.  Most  of  them  are  figure  drawings,  although 
Mr.  Barnsley's  is  a  spirited  marine.  A  most  attractive  feature 
of  the  volume  is  the  page  given  to  a  portrait  and  biographical 
sketch  of  each  of  the  artists  represented. 

Hints  to  Amateurs:  A  Handbook  on  Art.  By  Louise 
Jopling.  12mo,  pp.  89.  New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.    50  cents. 

The  book  includes  chapters  on  Black  and  White,  Oil  Paint- 
ing, Water-Colors,  Pastel-photography,  Sketching  from  Nature, 
Anatomy,  Perspective. 

Masks,    Heads,    and    Faces:     With  Some  Considerations 
Respecting  the  Rise  and  Development  of   Art.     By 
Ellen     Russell    Emerson.      8vo,    pp.    338.       Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $4. 
Explains  the  earliest  Incentives  to  artistic  expression,  and 

claims  to  formulate  the  alphabet  for  conventionalized  art. 

The  Fine  Arts.     By  G.  Baldwin  Brown.     8vo,  pp.  321. 

London:  John  Murray.     3s.  6d. 

The  third  volume  of  the  University  Extension  Series, 
designed  to  meet  the  need  for  text-books  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  authorized  course  of  lectures.  The  object  of  this  par- 
ticular volume  is  "to  stimulate  the  reader's  interest  in  the 
more  purely  artistic  qualities  of  works  of  art,"  for,  as  the 
author  wisely  points  out,  we  too  often  consider  and  criticise  a 
picture  or  statue  as  a  completed  work,  without  due  regard  for 
the  processes  by  which  the  artist  has  arrived  at  the  result,  and 
without  any  knowledge  of  his  aims  and  means. 

The  Human  Figure:  Its  Beauties  and  Defects.     By  Ernst 
Brucke.     8vo,  pp.  202.     London:  Gravel  &  Co.     10s. 
6d. 
A  work  as  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist 

as  it  is  interesting  to  the  amateur.     The  translation  has  been 
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"passed"  by  Mr.  Anderson,  tlie  recently  appointed  Professor  of 
Anatomy  at  the  Royal  Academy,  who  contributes  a  commenda- 
tory preface.  This,  like  the  preceding  work,  is  intended  to 
add  to  the  reader's  knowledfje — and  consequently  to  his  enjoy- 
ment—of works  of  art.  There  are  several  good  woodcuts  in 
the  book. 

Songs  of  the  Sea.     Illustrated  by  Reynolds  Beal.     Oblong 

4to,  boards.     New    York  :    Frederick    A.  Stokes    Co. 

!fl.5U. 
Sea  of  Life  Calendar  for  1S92.     Fac-similes  of  Drawings 

of  the  Sea,  by  C.  McKnight  Smith.    Size  8  by  14  inches. 

New  York:  Frederick  A.Stokes  Co.     12.50. 

Mr.  Stokes  has  evidently  appreciated  in  his  preparation  of 
gift  books  for  the  approaching  holiday  season  the  reviving 
ardor  of  .Americans  for  the  sea  and  all  that  pertains  to  it. 
Reynolds  Beal's  "Songs  of  the  Sea"  contains  a  series  of  attrac- 
tive nautical  designs  and  illustrations  printed  in  colors.  The 
"Sea  of  Life  Calendar,"  also  printed  in  colors,  consists  of  twelve 
plates  beautifully  designed  by  C.  McKnight  Smith.  The  first  is 
a  stirring  sketch  of  our  new  naval  cruiser,  the  Chicago. 
Another  is  the  yacht  Volunteer.  The  designs  are  in  great 
variety,  anil  each  is  a  work  of  art. 

The  Good  Things  of  "Life."    Eighth  Series.     Selections 

from  Life.     Oblong  4to.     New  York:    Frederick  A. 

Stokes  Co.     S2. 

A  collection  of  extremely  clever  and  chic  drawings  from 
recent  issues  of  the  New  York  Life. 

"Expectation,"  fac-simile  of  water-color  by  Francis  Day, 
75  cents;  "Laudate  Dominum,"  after  Fra  Angelico, 
$1;  "Little  Bo-Peep,"  from  water-color  by  Maud 
Humphrey,  50  cents.  NewY^ork:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co. 

In  these  water-color  reproductions  the  Messrs.  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.  have  put  some  of  the  best  illustrations  upon  large 
paper,  and  their  daintiness  and  beauty  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  this  class  of  work. 


FOR    YOUNG    READERS. 

"Courage."     By  Ruth  Ogden.     With  Twenty   Original 

Illustrations  by  Frederick  C.  Gordon.     12mo,  pp.  112. 

New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     $1.25. 

A  touching  story  of  child   life  by  a  graceful  writer.     The 

heroine  is  a  little  girl,  and  the  scenes  of  her  adventures  are 

New  York   Harbor  and   the   Shrewsbury  River.     It  is  a  good 

si)ecimen  of  the  beautiful,  wholesome  books  now  provided  by 

the  be.st  writers  and  i^ublishers  for  the  delight  of  the  rising 

generation. 

Elsie's  Vacation,  and  After  Events.     By  Martha   Finley. 

No.  7  of  the  "Elsie"  Books.      12mo,   pp.    292.     New 

Y^ork:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     75  cents. 

The  "Elsie"  book  series  grows  rather  long,  but  the  young 
American  girl  knows  what  she  likes.  "Elsie's  Vacation,  and 
After  Events"  is  the  latest  in  the  list,  and  it  has  the  same 
bright,  wholesome,  readable  quality  that  is  characteristic  of 
its  i)redecessors. 

Men  of  Iron.     By  Howard  Pyle,   author  of  "A  Modern 

Aladdin,"  etc.     Illustrated  by  the  author.     8vo,    i)p. 

334.     New  Y'ork :  Harper  &  Brothers.     $2. 

A  stirring  romance  of  the  fifteenth  century,  full  of  incident 

and  adventure.     King  Henry  IV.  and  the  men  of  his  court  are 

the  "men  of  iron."    The  scene  is  in  England,  and  (lie  manners 

and  costumes  of  the  period  are  faithfully  described.     It  is  a 

most  excellent  boy's  book. 

Nurse  Heatherdale's  Story.  By  Mrs.  Maria  Louise  Moles- 
worth.  lOmo,  pp.  I'Jl.  New  York:  MacmiUan  &; 
Co.     $1.25. 


The  Chase  of  the  Meteor,  and  Other  Stories.     By  Edwin 

Lassetter   Bynner.      12mo,    pp.    214.      Boston:  Little, 

Brown  &  Co.     §1.'25. 
Marjorie  and  Her   Papa :     How  they  AVrote  a  Story  and 

Made   Pictures  for  It.      By  Robeit  Howe  Fletcher. 
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The  Degradation  of  Pennsylvania  Politics.     Herbert  Walsh. 
Regulation  of  the  Lobby  in  Massachusetts.    Josiah  Quinc 
English  University  Life  for  Women.     Anne  J.Clough. 
The  Death  of  Polygamy  in  Utah.     Judge  Charles  S.  Zane. 
The  Profit  of  Good  Country  Roads.     Isaac  B.Potter. 
American   Ship-building  and  Commercial  Supremacy.     C.  EL 

Cramp. 
The  Dangers  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance.     Senator  J.  T.  Morgan. 
Commercial  Future  of  the  Pacific  States.    William  L.  Merry. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

The  French  Armies.    With  Map.     Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke. 

Famine  in  Russia.     E.  B.  Lanin. 

Irish  Local  Government.     T.W.Russell. 

The  Free  Stage  and  the  New  Drama.    William  Archer. 

The  Emancipation  of  Women.     Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett. 

Rudyard  Kipling.     Francis  Adams. 

French  and  English.     Miss  Betham-Ed wards. 

Slavery  in  Madagascar.    Vazaha. 

The  Bard  of  the  Dimbovitza.     Frederic  Harrison. 

The  "Interviewer"  Abroad.     Pi-ofessor  Dowden. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

The  Theolog.y  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  Poems.     Robt.Shindler. 

Among  the  Algerian  Hills.     Dr.  J.E.Taylor. 

The  Great  Talkers   of  the    French  Revolution.  —I.    W.  H.  D. 

Adams. 
Primitive  Relics  of  London  History.     G.  L.  Gomme. 
Kingfishers.     Frank  Finn. 
Victor  Hugo's  Lyrics.     Cecilia  E.Meetkerke. 
The  Cutting-out  of  the  Hermione.     Fleetwood  R.  Pellew. 

Girl's  Own  Paper. 

Table  Decorations  all  the  Year  Round.     Constance  Jacob. 
The  German  Empress:  Her  Girl  Life  and  her  Present  Work. 

Countess  A.  Von  Bothmer. 
New  Employment  for  Girls.     Sophia  F.  A.Caulfield. 
Girls'  Outdoor  Games  from  Over  the  Sea.     Horace  Townsend. 

Goldthwaite's  Geographical  Magazine. 

The  Ox-Bows  of  the  IMississippi.     C.  W.  Purington. 
The  Bush  Negroes  of  (Juiana.     C.DeKalb. 
Perry's  Expedition  to  North  Greenland. 


How  a  A^essel  Gets  Into  New  York  Harbor.    J.  W.  Redway. 

Ecce  Montezuma.     Charles  H.Shinn. 

A  New  Plan  for  Reaching  the  North  Pole. 

Did  America  Invent  Smoking?    C.C.Adams. 

Explorers  in  Disguise. 

Russell's  Visit  to  St.  Elias.     Ralph  S.Tarr. 

Ptolemy's  Maps.     E.  G.  Ravenstein. 

Some  Impressions  of  the  Canadian  MoTmtains. 

Glazier  and  the  Mississippi  Sources.    With  Chart. 

The  International  Geographical  Congress. 

The  Grand  Falls  of  Labrador  Visited. 

Good  Words. 

David  Robertson,  Naturalist.     With  Portrait.    W.  Sinclair. 

Algiers.      C.  Reginald  Black. 

Nu  nbering  the  Dust.      Dr.  J.  G.  McPherson. 

Cowper  and  his  Localities.  — Conclusion.     Rev.  Canon  Benham.. 

Greater  Britain.— October. 

Why  Should  the  Colonies  Love  the  Mother  Country?    L.  H.. 
Berens. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

Cairo  in  1800. —II.    Constance  Fenimore  Woolson. 

Dan  Dunn's  Outfit  (Railway  Building).  Julian  Ralph. 

Letters  of  Charles  Dickens  to  Wilkie  Collins.— UI. 

Stonewall  Jackson.     Rev.  Henry  M.  Field. 

The  Treatment  of  Cancers  and  other  Tumors.     B.F.Curtis. 

Africa  and  the  European  Powers.     Arthur  S.  White. 

The  London  of  Good  Queen  Bess.    Walter  Besant. 

Help. 
The  Next  Step  Towards  the  Civic  Church. 
A  Proposed  Civic  Centre.     With  Full  Report  of  Conference  at. 

Newcastle. 
The  Lantern  Mission  and  Its  Future  Organization. 
Contemporary  History  Lectures. —No.  I.    The  World  Drama. 

The  Homiletic  Review. 

EugSne  Bersier.     Prof. Wm. C.Wilkinson. 

The  Ministry  and  Popular  Education.     Bishop  J.H.Vincent. 

Serial  Preaching.     Prof. . I.  O.  Murray. 

How  Cap  Economic  Studies  Help  the  Ministry?    E.B.Andrews.. 

Some  Thoughts  on  Liturgies.     Prof. F.V.N.  Painter. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Review. — October. 

Hygiene  in  the  Zenanas  of  India.     Surgeon-Gen. C.R.Francis. 
Official  and  Social  Relations  Between  Europeans  and  Orientals« 
Marriage  Customs  in  Ancient  India.     Dr. Peterson. 
The  Physique  of  Indian  Students.     Rahim  Baksh. 

Irish  Monthly. 
At  Cork.     Rosa  Mulholland. 
Dr.  Murray  as  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer.     With  an  Unpublished 

Letter  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 
Rose  Kavanagh.— II.     The  Editor. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review. —October. 

On  Non-Hebrew  Languages  Used  by  Jews.     Dr.  A.Neubauer, 
"The  Prayer-Book  According  to  the  Ritual  of  England  before 

1290.     Professor  David  Kaufman. 
Critical  Problems  of  the  Second  Part  of  Isaiah.  —II.  Professor 

T.K.Cheyne. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institution. 

Mounted  Infantry.     Lieut.  J.  A.Penn,  Jr. 

Formulas  for  Penetration  of  Armor.     Lieut.  L.G. Berry. 

Facts  Relating  to  High  Explosives.     Lieut.  -Col.  J.  P.  Farley. 

Post  Schools.     Lieut.  A.  C.Sharpe. 

Sea-Coast  Ammunition  Service.     Capt.  James  Chester. 

Battle  Tactics.     Capt.  Frank  H.  Edmunds. 

Artillery  Service  in  the  Rebellion.  Gen.  J. C.Tidball. 

Coast  Artillery  Organization.     Lieut. Sidney  E.Stuart. 

The  Summary  Court.     Col.  John  Hamilton. 

Range  and  Position  Finding.     Lieut.  C.  L.  Best. 

Rapid  Field-Sketching.     Capt.  W.  Ve."ner. 

Electricity  for  Military  Operations.     Maj.R. L. Hippisley. 

Letters  on  Artillery.     Prince  Kraft  zu  Hohenlohe. 

Journal  of  the    Royal  Agricultural   Society.  —September  30, 

(Quarterly. ) 

The  Doncaster  Meeting.    W.  Fream. 

The  Trials  of  Threshing  Machines  at  Doncaster.    W.Anderson. 
The  Trials  of  Cream  Separators  at  Doncaster.     J.  A.  Voelcker. 
Miscellaneous    Implements    Exhibited   at    Doncaster.      W.  C. 

Brown. 
The  Farm  Prize  Competition  of  1891.    W.C.Brown. 

Juridical  Review. —October.     (Quarterly.) 

Portrait  of  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen. 
Assimilation  of  the  Law  of  Sale.     Prof.  R.  Brown. 
Bills  of  Lading:  a  Mercantile  Revolt.    J.B.Sutherland. 
The  French  Bar. -n.  G.W.Wilton. 
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Leisure  Hour. 

In  Spite  of  Herself.    New  Serial.     Leslie  Keith. 

Tlie  Romance  of  Ancient  Literature.— I.    W.  F.  Petrie. 

Tunis,  Tripoli,  etc.  :  The  Land  of  the  Corsairs.    S.  J.Weyman. 

"Catholic  Socialism."     Book  by  F.S.  Nitti.     Helen  Zimmern. 

The  Oumibus  and  Tram  Horse  of  London.     W.J. Gordon. 

Methods  of  Pliilanthropy.     Rev.  Hiury  Jones. 

Some  Thoughts  on  the  Poetry  of  tlie  Century.    John  Dennis. 

The  Nebulae  and  their  Place  in  the  Universe.    W.T.Lynn. 

Lend  a  Hand. 

Marriage  and  Divorce    Carroll  D.Wright. 
Leagues  of  Tlieosophical  Workers.    J.C.  Ver  Planck. 
Purification  of  Water.     Charles  F.  Folsom. 
The  Cliurch  and  Poverty. 

Library.  — October. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Library  Association. 
Address  by  the  President  (Robert  Harrison). 
New  Examinatioii  Scheme. 
Report  on  Library  Appliances. 

Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Some  Colonial  Love-Letters.     Anne  H.Wharton. 

Association  Football.     Frederick  Wier. 

The  Evolution  of  Money  and  Finance.     H.  Cowperthwait. 

The  Restoration  of  Silver.    John  A.Grier. 

A  Talk  with  George  Alfred  Townsend. 

Longman's  Magazine, 

The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada.  —HI.  J.  A.  Froude. 
The  Basking  Shark.     Sir  H.W.  Gore  Booth. 
Life  in  a  French  Province.     Miss  E.  C.  Price. 

Lucifer.— October  15. 

Theosophy  and  Christianity. 

The  Eighth  Wonder.     Madame  Blavatsky. 

My  Unremembered  Self. 

The  Seven  Principles  of  Man.— Continued.    Annie  Besant. 

An  Outline  of  the  Secret  Doctrine. 

The  True  Church  of  Christ.— Continued.     J.W. B. Innes. 

Life  and  Death.     A.  Keightley. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 

Theosophy.     With  Portrait.     Annie  Besant. 
The  Tower  and  its  Memories.     C.  R.  B.  Barrett. 
Lord  Maj'ors.     E.  Gowing  Scopes. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

Talma.     A.  F.  Davidson. 

The  Rights  of  Free  Labor.    C.B.Roylance  Kent. 

Off  the  Azores. 

Mozart's  Librettist— Lorenzo  da  Ponte.     Mrs.  Ross. 

Cowper's  Letters.     J.C.Bailey. 

Philanthropy  and  the  Poor  Law. 

Magazine  of  American  History. 

Judge  Charles  Johnson  McCtirdy,  17i>7-18!)l.     Martha  J.Lamb. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  National  Life.     J.H.Patton. 

Introduction    of   the    Negro    into   the    United   States.      C   A 
Stakely. 

The  Fashion  for  Learning  in  Queen  Isabella's  Reign.     E.Spen- 
cer. 

The  Historic  Games  of  Old  Canada.    Prosper  Bender. 

A  Journey  to  New  England  in  1831.     Hon.  Wm. H.Seward. 

Memoirs  of  the  Siege  of  Quebec. 

The  Menorah  Monthly. 

Laurence  Oliphant  and  the  Colonization  of  Palestine. 
The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund.     Myer  S.Isaacs. 
The  Sabbath  Day  of  the  .Jew.     Eugene  Colin. 
A  Future  Life.     Prof.  Henry  A.  Mott. 

Mind.— October. 
Belief.     O.F.  Stout. 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Pleasure  and  Pain.— II.     H.R.Marshall. 
Tlie  Festal  Origin  of  Human  Spei>ch.     J  Donovan. 
Induction  and  Deduction.     L.  T.  Hobhouse. 

Dr.  l\Iunsterberg   and    E.xperimental    Psychology.     E.B.Titch- 
ener. 

The  Missionary  Herald. 

Annual  Survey  of  the  Work  of  the  American  Board,  1890-1891. 
True  and  False  Economy  in  Missions.     Rev.  N.  G.  Clark. 
Responsibility    Resulting    from    Missionary    Growth.      E.    K 

Alden. 
The  Cry  of  the  Pagan  World.     Rev.  Judson  Smith. 
Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  Treasuivr  of  the  A.B.  C.  F.  M. 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World. 

Relation  of  Money  to  the  Pi-ogress  of  Christ's  Kingdom 
Language  of  Nyassa  Land  in  Relation  to  the  Word  of  God. 


Rev.L.H.Gulick.    Dr.  S.  P.  Leeds. 

Foreign  Missions  from  the  Standpoint  of  Art.     W.  B.Green. 

The  Carry  Ejjocli  in  Missions.     Rev.  D.  L.  Leonard. 

Cuba  as  a  Mission  Field.     W.  J.Moman. 

The  Protestant  3Iovement  in  Mexico.     Eleanor  P.  .Mien. 

The  Causes  of  the  Disturbances  in  China. 

Month. 

The  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves.     The  Editor. 
Catholic  England  in  .Modern  Times. -I.     Rev. John  Morris. 

Monthly  Packet. 

Journalism  as  a  Profession  for  Women.     Fannv  L.Green. 

A  Wliite  Workroom.     Emilv  C.Taylor. 

The  War  of  the  Polish  Election. 

Finger  Posts  in  Faery  Land.     Christabel  Coleridge. 

Murray's  Magazine. 
Mr.  Henry  James. 

The  Fii-st  English  Free  Library  and  its  Founders.    John  Taylor. 
Mrs.  Barbauld  and  her  Pupil.     E.  C.  Rickards. 
Political  Pamphlets  by  Men  of  Genius.     F.  C.  Montague. 

The  National  Magazine. 

Explorations  of  North  American  Coast  Previous  to  Hudson. 
B.  F.  DeCosta. 

Early  American  Literature.     T.J. Chapman. 

The  Ohio  Society,  aud  Ohio  in  New  York.     J.  H.  Kennedy. 

De  Soto's  Camps  in  the  Chickasaw  Countr.v,  1540-41.  T.  H. 
Lewis. 

Ancient  Methods  of  Punishment  in  Massachusetts.  F.C.  Ses- 
sions. 

The  Pilgrims  not  Puritans,  but  Separatists.     D.W.Manchester. 

Were  the  Dutch  on  Manhattan  Island  in  1598"?    Daniel  Van  Pelt. 

National  Magazine  of  India. —August. 

A  Reply  to  Demetrius'  Solution  of  the  Eurasian  Problem. 
Orford. 

The  National  Review. 

The  New  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  Styrian  Novelist.     Helen  Zimmern. 
The  Chinese  Atrocities.     R. S.Gundry, 
The  Morality  of  Animals.     C.Lloyd  Morgan. 
The  Beginnings  of  Prince  Bismarck.     A  Prussian. 
A  Temple  of  Silence.     Eveljm  Pjme. 
Evolution  and  Equality.     Amijrose  Cox. 

Land  Legislation:   A  Plain  Tale   and  a  Warning.     Gen. Bur- 
roughs. 
A  Somersetshire  Valley.     W.Croswell. 
The  Coming  General  Election 

Nature   Notes. — October. 

Rev.Percv  Mvles.     With  Portrait. 

Shall  We'Desti-oy  Wimbledon  Park?     Archibald  Clarke. 
Superstitions  Regarding  Wild  Flowers  in  the  Selborne  Country. 
W.M.E.  Fowler. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

Church  Progress  in  .\merica. -Concluded.     T.B.Preston. 

The  Paris  Press  and  the  Poor.     Edmund  R. Spearman. 

Rev.   Henry  James  Prince,  Founder   of   Prince's  Agapemone. 

Edith  Sellers. 
English  Monuments  and  Epitaphs.     A.G.Hill. 
Wells  and  Well  worship. 

New  Englander  and  Yale  Review. 

The  Official  Ballot  in  Elections.     Henry  T.Blake. 

Ballot  Heform  in  Pennsylvania.     John  H  Uhle 

Ten  Volumes  of  Thoreaii.     .loshua  W.CaUhvell. 

President  Clap  (of  Yale  College). 

Weeden's  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England. 

The  New  England  Magazine 

The  Home  and  Haunts  of  Lowell.     Frank  B.  Sanborn. 

Tlie  Westminster  !\lassacre.     J.  ;\I.  French. 

The  Start  from  Delfsliaven.     Rev.  Daniel  Van  Pelt. 

John  Howard  Payne's  Southern  Sweetheart.     I^aura  Speer. 

Why  the  South  was  Defeated.     Prof. Albert  B.Hart. 

Lowell  and  tn<'  Birds. 

New  Review. 

Excursion  (Futile  Enougli)  to  Paris  :  Autumn,  1S51.  -  Con- 
cluded.      Tliomas  Carlyle. 

Sir  Jolin  Lubl)()el<  and  the  I'iondon  County  Council.     F.  Harrison. 

Concerning  Jlissionaries  and  the  Troubles  in  China.  C.  K  Tuck 
eriiian. 

The  British  Museum  and  the  British  Public.      Dr.Garnett. 

'I'lie  Simian  Tongue. —II.     Prol'essiir  R.L. (Earner. 

The  Union  of  Italy.     Spencer  Walpole. 

The  Private  Secretary:     His  Life  and  Duties. 

Training  :  Its  Bearing  on  Health.  -Concluded.  Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie. 

The  Quint4'ssence  of  Ibseiiism.     William  .\rcher. 

A  liiimble  in  Bosnia  aud  the  Herzegovina.     T.  W  Legli. 


CONTENTS  OF  RE^IEIVS  AND  MAGAZINES. 
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Nineteenth  Century. 

'On  Spurious  Works  of  Art.     Sir  Charles  Robinson. 
Unpublished  Pages  of  Pepys'  Diary.     H.  B.  Wheatley. 
The  Christian  Hell.     James  Mew. 
Is  Man  the  Oiily  Reasoner?    James  Sully. 
The  "Jlimes"  of  Herodas.     C.Whibley. 
Byron  at  Pisa.     Mrs.  Ross. 

The  Psychical  Society's  Ghosts.     A.Taylor  Innes. 
The  House  of  Commons   and  the   Church.     Lord  Stanley  of 

Alderley. 
French  Authors  on  Each  Other.     E.Delille. 
Is  Our  Yeomanry  Worth  Preserving?    Earl  of  Airlie. 
Life  in  a  Jesuit  College.     H.  Dziewicki. 
Darwinism  in  the  Nursery.     Dr.  Louis  Robinson. 
My  Critics     Edward  Dicey. 

North  American  Review. 

Russian  Barbarities  and  their  Apologist.     Hermann  Adler. 

A  Plea  for  Free  Silver.     D.  W.  Voorhees. 

Are  French  Novels  Faithful  to  Life?    Madame  Adam. 

The  Lack  of  Good  Servants.     Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood. 

Our  Business  Prospects.     Charles  Stewart  Smith. 

Women  in  English  Politics.     Justin  BlcCarthy. 

How  to  Improve  Municipal  Government.  By  the  Mayors  of 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  aud  St.  Louis,  and  the  ex-Mayor  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Wliat  Americans  Can  Do  for  Russia.     Sergius  Stepniak. 

Public  and  Private  Debts.     Robert  P.Porter. 

Italy  and  the  Pope.— I.    Ex-Prime  Minister  Crlspi. 

Outing. 

With  the  Humboldt  Trappers.     Charles  H.  Shinn. 

Field  Trial  Winners  of  1K90. —Concluded.     E.H.Morris. 

Florida  Razorbacks.     J.  M.  Murphy. 

The  Wild  Goose  in  Nebraska. 

'The  Running  Broad  Jump.— Concluded.     M.W.Ford. 

'The  National  Guard  of  California.     Lieut.  W.R.  Hamilton. 

A  Plea  for  Style  in  Boxing.     A.  Austen. 

Football  of  1891.     Walter  Camp. 

Canoeing  on  the  Flathead.     James  Ollason. 

The  Overland  Monthly. 

Libraries  and  Librarians  of  the  Pacific  Coast.     F.H.Clark. 

Gwin  and  Seward.     W.  M.Gwin  and  Evan  G.Coleman. 

■California  Horse  Farms. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln.     J.  M.Scovel. 

'The  Administration  of  Law.     E.A.Clark. 

Hannibal  Hamlin.     Enoch  Knight. 

Calvin  as  Ruler.     F.  B.  Perkins. 

What  is  Practical  Education?    E.H.Woodruff. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund.— October.     (Quarterly.) 

Herr  Schick's  Reports. 

Report  of  Excavations  at  Tellel-Hesy.     F.J.  Bliss. 
•On  the  Blonthly  aud  Annual   Jlean  'Temperature  of  the  Air  in 
l?alestine  and  in  England  in  the  Ten  Years  ending  1889. 

Photographic  Quarterly. — October. 

The  Transition  Period.     H.  P.  Robinson. 

Photography  and  Researcli.     J.  Hall  Edwards. 

Choice  and  Treatment  of  Subjects.     Rosario  Aspa. 

Nature's   Light  Scales  as  Rendered   by   Photo^jraphy.     H.  D. 

Taylor. 
Art.     Dr.  Alfred  Paterson. 
A  Ramble  in  Spireland.     Rev.  T.  Perkins. 

Photographic  Reporter.— October. 

Order  and  Art.     J.  B.  Gibbs. 

A  Few  Notes  on  the  Changes  which  take  place  during  the  Pro- 
duction of  a  Photographic  Negative  aud  Ordinary  Silver 
Print.     J.  Davies. 

Photography  in  Exploration  and  Surveying.     Dr.  J.  Thompson. 

The  Optics  of  the  Projection  Lantern.    W.  Ratcliffe. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 
University  Extension.     Prof.  C.  H.  Henderson. 
The  Blanufacture  of  Steel.     Wm.  F.  Dnrfee. 
Do  We  Teach  Geology?    Robert  T.  Hill. 
Dress  and  Ornament.— III.   Ornament.     Prof .  F.  Starr. 
Possibilities  of  Economic  Botany.     Prof.  G.  L.  Goodale. 
Lessons  from  the  Census.— II.  Carroll  D.Wrighi. 
Reef-knot  Nets.     Wm.  Churchill. 
The  Ethics  of  Confucius.     Warren  G.  Benton. 
The  Origin  of  Painting.     M.  Lazar  Popoflf. 
High  Life  CMountain  Butterflies). 
Sketch  of  James  Curtis  Booth.     With  Portrait. 

The   Presbyterian  Quarterly. — October. 

Calvinism  and  Confessional  Revision.     A.  Knyper. 
The  Universal  Book  (The  Bible.)    J.  B.  Shearer. 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.     John  Pym  Carter. 
■God's  Problem  for  the  South.    A.  L.  Phillips. 


Study  of  the  Bible  in  the  Original  Languages.    W.  L.  McPhee- 

ters. 
Calvinism  and  Calvinism  and  Infant  Salvation.     W.L.  Nourse. 
Alleged  Discrepancies  Isetween  the  Books  of  Chronicles  and 

Kings.     Lewis  B.  Baton. 
The  Christian  Endeavor  Movement.     James  L.  Howe. 

The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review.— October. 

Eternal  Retribution.     Samuel  H.  Kellogg. 

Simon  Peter  in  the  School  of  Christ.     George  T.Purves. 

Hypothesis  and  Dogma  in  the  Sciences.     Charles  W.  Shields. 

The  "New  Psychology."    D.W.Fisher. 

The  Prophecies  of  Balaam.     Lewis  B.  Baton. 

The  "Vocaljulary  of  the  New  Testament.     J.Ritchie  Smith. 

General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church   in   America.     T.W. 

Chambers. 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.    W. 

Caven. 

Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly. — October. 

Richard  Baxter  and  Puritanism.     R.  G.  G. 

The  Synoptic  Problem.     Arthur  S.Peake. 

The  Genesis  of  Free  National  Schools.     John  H.Bell. 

Arthur  Hugh  Crough.    J.W.Allison. 

Apparitions  and  the  Supernaturalism  of  Scripture.— II.  H.  Ken- 
dall. 

The  Battle  of  Bothwell  Brigg:  Before  and  After.    Anglo-Scotus. 

Chi'ist's  Bible:  Tlie  Old  Testament  as  Known  and  Quoted  by 
Christ.     A.  L.  Humjjhries. 

Blohammedanism  as  I  saw  it  During  my  Tour  in  the  East.  J. 
Ashworth. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.— October. 

The  Element  of  Monopoly  in  Prices.     J.A.Hobson. 

The  Catholic  Church  and  Economics.     John  J.Keane. 

The  Kaweah  Experiment  in  Co-operation.     Wm. C.Jones. 

Relation  of  Trades  Unions  to  Apprentices.     E.  W.  Bemis. 

The  Toronto  Street  Railway.     Arthur  H.Sinclair. 

The  Landed  Theory  of  Profit.    Achille  Loria. 

The  Statics  and  Dynamics  of  Distribution.    J.  B.  Clark. 

Quarterly  Review. — October. 

Archbishop  Tait. 

The  Bodleian  Library. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Poaching. 

Laurence  Oliphant. 

Taine  on  Napoleon  I. 

English  Realism  and  Romance. 

Warwick,  the  King-Maker. 

Church  Progress  and  Church  Defence. 

Executive  Government  and  the  'Unionists. 

Quiver. 

About  Church  Bells.     J.  R.  Rowbotham. 

On  the  Top  of  Mount  Vesuvius.     Prof.  W.G.Blaikie. 

Review  of  the  Churches. — October  15. 

The  Reunion  of  Christendom.     Mr.  Gladstone  and  others. 
Leaders  of  Religious  Thought  aud  Action:    The  Bishop  of  St. 

Asaph  and  Rev.  Dr.  Brown. 
Dr.  Bai-nardo's  Homes.     Archdeacon  Farrar. 
Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes.     With  Portrait.     W.  T.  Stead. 

Scottish  Review. — October.     (Quarterly.) 

Witchcraft  in  Scotland.     F.  Legge. 

A  Retrospect  on  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.     A.  T.  Sibbald. 
Gaelic  Historical  Songs. 
The  Norse  Discovery  of  America. 

Beginnings  of  the  Scotch  Newspaper  Press.     J.D.Cockburn. 
Scotch  Divines  and  English  Bishops.     Florence  M'Cunn. 
The  Former  Proprietor  of  Abbotsiord.     Rev.  P.  J.  Gloag. 
Local  Government  aud  Administration  in  Ireland.     O'Connor 
Morris. 

Scribner's  Magazine. 

Explorations  in  the  Sierra  Madre.     Carl  Lumholtz. 

The  Federation  of  Australia.     Hon.  Alfred  Deakin. 

The  United  States  Naval  Apprentice  System.     A.B.  Wyckoff. 

The  Ocean  Steamship  as  a  Freight  Carrier.     J.H.Gould. 

The  Picturesque  Quality  of  Holland.     Geo.  Hitchcock. 

The  Proposed  Trans-Sahariau  Railway.     Napoleon  Ney. 

Mr.  Lowell  as  a  Teacher. 

Strand  Magazine. 

W.S.Gilbert.     Harry  How. 

The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.     Private  Jas.  Lamb. 

Notes  on  Jonathan's  Daughter.     Max  O'Rell. 

Portraits  of  the  ex  Empress  Eugenie,  W.S.Gilbert,  Dr.  Samuel 

Smiles,  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  Charles  Warner,  Sir  Morell 

Mackenzie. 
Tennyson's  Early  Days.    J.E.Rogers. 
Smugglers'  Devices. 
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THE  REl/IEU^  OF  REI^IEWS. 


Sunday  at  Home. 

Tom  Heron,  of  Sax.     New  serial.     Evelyn  Everett  Green. 
Modern  Discoveries  and  the  Christian  Faith  —I.     G.T.Stokes. 
Home  Teaching  for  the  Blind.     Anne  Beale. 
A  Congregation  Without  a  Choir— St.  James's,  Holloway.     J.S. 

Curwen. 
The  Religions  of  India  Illustrated  by  their  Temples.     Rev.  C. 

Merk. 
Tlie  Late  Wm.  Haigh  Miller.     With  Portrait. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

Pleasant  Memories  of  Ceylon.    Mi.ss  C.  F.  Gordon-Cumming. 
Christ's  Hospital  and  its  Sons.— Conclusion.     Rev.E.  H.Pearce. 
James  Gilmour,  Missionary.     A. AV. W.Dale. 
Lago  di  Garda.     W.  C.  Preston. 
Moderu  Idolatry.    Archdeacon  Farrar. 

Temple  Bar. 

Dickens  as  an  Art  Critic. 

Eight  Weeks'  Service  in  the  German  Army. 

Turenne. 

Some  Famous  Border  Fights. 

The  Treasury. 

Biblical  Archaeology  and  the  Higher  Criticism. 

What  is  Truth?    Francis  L.Patton. 

Rev.  Edward  Judson.     R.  T.  Middleditch. 

Dr.  Samuel  Hanson  Cox.     T.  L.  Cuyler. 

The  Science  of  Preaching.— III.     Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes. 

The  United  Service. 

Our  Cavalry  in  Mexico.     Lieut. -Col.  W.B.Lane. 
Effect  of  Smokeless  Powder  on  Future  Wars.  W.W.  Knollys. 
History  of  the  U.S. Frigate  Constitution.     Capt.  H.  D.  Smith. 
Conquering  the  North  Pole.    J.C.Johnson. 


United  Service  Magazine. 

Field  !:\rarshal  Count  von  Moltke  on  the  Franco-Gferman  War  of 

lHro-?l.  -1.     (ieneral  Wolseley. 
The  Dual  Nature  of  Coast  and  Harbor  Defence. 
The  Progress  of  Moderu  Tactics.     Bouguslawski. 
Manning  the  Navy.     Capt.  O.Churchill,  R.  N. 
The  Conveyance  of  Troops  by  Sea.     Colonel  J.S.Rothwell. 
Forty-eight  Hours  in  a  3Ian-of-War.     Constance  Eaglestone. 
Russian  Central  Asia.     A  Correction.     Major-General  M.  E. 

Haig, 
Our  ^lilitary  Weakness  in  India.— I.     With  Map.     C.B.Norman. 
Soldiers'  Institutes.     Major-Gen.  Montgomery  Moore. 
The  Recruiting  Question —VIII.     J.Byrne. 
Sandhurst  and  its  Legends.     Lieut. -Col.  C.Cooper  King. 

Welsh  Review. 

To  the  Welsh  People.    The  Editor. 

The  Drink  Question  and  Legislation.     Lord  Carmarthen. 

Love  as  the  Begetter  of  Poetry.     Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge. 

The  Redemption  of  the  Welsh  Episcopal  .Church.     Rev.Elvet 

Lewis. 
Samoa.      Sir  Thomas  Esmonde. 
The  Movement  for  Free  Schools.    Thomas  Ellis. 

Westward-Ho  ! 

The  Opportunity  for  a  New  IMagazine.    Albert  Shaw. 

Farming  in  the  Red  River  Valley. 

English  Travelling  in  the  Fourteenth  Centurj-. 

A  Homely  Issue  (Money  Lending).     Nicolay  Grevstad. 

A  Pictorial  Diary.     A  Peripatetic  Photographer. 

Modern  Methods  of  Illustration.    W.  H.hyslop. 

Work. 

My  Fiddle  Case:  How  I  Made  It. 

Labor-saving  Appliances  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 

Artistic  Lithography. 


THE   GERMAN   MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Einsiedeln.     Heft  2. 
Bear-hunting  in  Siberia.     (Illus.)    V.Waidman. 

Archiv  fur  das  Studium  der  Neueren  Sprachen  und  Littera' 

turen.— Quarterly.     Brunswick.     Heft  4. 
Grillparzer  and  the  Spanish  Drama.    R.  Mahrenholtz. 

Aus  Allen  Welttheilen. —Leipzig.     October. 

Travel  in  Bosnia —Continued.     (Illus.)    G.Pauli. 
Female  Beauty  among  Primitive  Races.     E.  Metzger. 

Daheim.— Leipzig.     October  3. 

Louisa,  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden.    With  Portraits.     L.  von  Pet- 

zold. 
The  Holy  Coat  at  Treves.     R.  Bode. 
Ignaz  Briill,  Pianist  and  Composer.    With  Portrait. 

October  17. 

The  late  August  Velhagen.    W^ith  Portrait.     R.  KGnig. 
A  Meeting  with  Moltke  in  1889.     Max  Reichard. 

October  24. 

Madame  Clara  Schumann.     With  Portrait. 
The  Siberian  Railway.     With  Map. 
Oxford.     G.Horn. 

Deutsche  Litteraturzeitung.— Berlin.    7  marks  quarterly. 

October  17. 
J.P.Mahaffy  "On  the  Flinders  Petrie  Papyri."    H.Diels. 

October  24. 
The  Rise  of  Christendom,  by  E.  Johnson.     C.  Siegfried. 

Deutsche    Revue.  -  Berlin.     November. 

Count  Albrecht  von  Roon.     XXX. 

The  Eastern  Question  and  the  Turkish  Constitution.  Lord 
Stratheden  and  Carn])bell. 

Sixteen  Years  in  the  Workshop  of  Leopold  von  Ranke.— I.  T. 
Wiedemann. 

Corneliusand  Kaulbaeh  in  Diisseldorf,— Concluded.     II.  Miiller. 

Dante  and  India.     A.  de  (iubernatis. 

Unpublished  Letters  of  General  Carnot  to  His  Son,  the  Sena- 
tor.    A.  Kleinschniidt. 


Deutsche   Worte.— Vienna. 


Quarterly. 

The  Ethics  of  Projierty  in  Land.     Prof.  J.  Platter. 
Paul  (iiihni's  "Three  Months  as  an  Artisan."— I 

Springer. 
The  Bayreuth  Festival. 


\ugust-September. 
Dr.  O.  von 


October. 
Paul  GiJhre's  Book.— Continued. 
The  Agricultural  Labor  in  Bondage  and  in  Freedom. 
Bayreuth.  —Continued. 

Frauenberuf. — Weimar. 
No.  9.     Nursing  of  the  Sick.     H.  Welten. 

Die   Gartenlaube. — Leipzig.     Heft  11. 

Mozart  and  the  Salzburg  Festival.     (Illus.)     R. Gen6e. 

The  Mohammedan  Fakirs  and  Their  Miracles.     Dr.  A.Ullrich. 

Laube's  Poetic  Youth.     J.  Proelss. 

Rudolf  Virchow.     With  Portrait.     P.Grawitz. 

The  Partition  of  Africa  among  the  European  Powers.    With 

Map.     B.Forster. 
The  Police  and  Crime  in  Berlin.     (Illus.)    P.  Lingenberg. 

Die    Gesellschaft.  — Leipzig.     October. 

John  Henry  Mackay,  Ziirich  Poet.    With  Portrait.     Gabrielle 

Reuter. 
Kant's  Ethics.    J.Duboc. 
Ideas  and  Ideals.     Margarethe  Halm. 
The  Jlozart  Festival  at  Salzburg.     Marie  Herzfeld. 
Poems  by  John  Henry  Mackay.     L.  Kroidl  and  others. 
The  Bayreuth  Festival.     Oskar  Paniza. 
Christian   F.  D.Schubart.     (1739-1791.)    Representative    of  the 

Sturm  und  Drang  Period.     H.  Solger. 

Der  Gute  Kamerad.— (For  boys.) 
No.l.     The  Channel  Bridge.     (Illus.) 

Katholische  Missionen. — Freiburg  (Baden).     4  nuirks  yearly. 

November. 

The  Armenian  Legend  of  St. Theodore  of  Amasia.     (Illus.)    A. 

Andr^. 
Jakob  Miiller  and  the  Qoa  Mission. —Continued. 
IMalo  Island  in  the  South  Seas  and  Its  Inliabitants.     (Illus.)    A. 

Andre. 

Konservative  Monatsschrift. — Leipzig.     October. 
Insurance  against  Sickness  and  Old  Age  in  Practice.     L.  von 

Octzt^n. 
Tlieodor  Kiirner.    A.  Brachnmnn. 
Count  von  Moltke. 

Literarische  Rundschau  fiir  das  Katholische  Deutschland. — 
Freiburg  (Baden).     (.)ctolier. 

Review  of  Poems  by  Drives,  Ludwigs, 


New  Catholic   Poetry. 

ami  others. 
The  Social  Question  and   the  Sermon, 

stede. 


G .  Keppler  van   Heem- 


CONTENTS  OF  REKIEIVS  AND  MAGAZINES. 
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Magazin  fur  Litteratur. — Berlin.     Quarterly.     October  3. 

Strindberg  as  Peasant  Novelist.     A.  Kerr. 

The  Theosophic  Madness  in  England.     Karl  Blind. 

October  10. 
Konrad    Ferdinand    Meyer,  Poet    and    Novelist.      Moritz    von 

Stern. 
Gustav  Schwarzkopf,  Realist,  Novelist,  Satirist,  and  Dramatist 

—a  Modern  Juvenal.     T.  von  Soenosky. 
Stundism  in  Russia.     C.  Werchshagen. 
The  Realistic  Movement  in  France  Thirty  Years  Ago.     E.  Zola. 

October  17. 

Sexual  Problems.     F.Servaes. 
Russian  Art.     Hermann  Bahr. 

Moderne  Rundschau.— Vienna.  October  1.  fSecond  Edition 
after  confiscation,  on  account  of  articles  by  R.  Fischer,  B. 
Riittenauer,  and  E.  M.  Kafka.) 

Objectivity.     Leo  Berg. 

The  Emancipation  of  the  Man.     Marie  Herzfeld. 

Maurice  Barres.     Loris. 

The  Condition  of  Labor  in  North  Bohemia.     Dr.  Joachim. 

Musikalische  Rundschau.— Vienna.    October  1. 

Marie  Wilt.    With  Portrait.     Dr.M.Dietz. 

Theodor  Korner  and  Music— IL     H.Gliicksmann.  • 

October  20 
Grillpazzer  and  Music. 
Supplement  on  Organ  Music  at  Church  Services. 


Nord  und  Siid. — Breslau. 


November. 
With  Portrait. 


Marquis  di  Rudini  and  Italian  Politics 

Moltke  as  a  Teacher.  — I.     Felix  Dahn. 

A  Race  Struggle  in  the  New  World.     R.  Grazer. 

Robert  Hamerling  as  a  Philosopher.     E.  G.  Lamezan. 

The  Theatre  in  England.    W.  F.  Brand. 

Preussische  Jahrbiicher.— Berlin.      October  7. 

The  Siege  of  Paris. 

Napoleon  and  the  Conquest  of  India  in  1808.     G.Roloff. 

The  New  Schlegel-Tieck  Shakespeare.     M.  Bernays. 

Political  Correspondence— Turkish  Politics.  England's  For- 
eign Policy,  The  European  Situation.  The  MancBuvres, 
etc. 

Romanische  Revue.— Vienna.    September  1.5. 
The  New  Nationality  Politics  in  Hungary. 

Schorer's  Familienblatt. — (Salon  Ausgabe.)    Berlin.     Heft  1. 

Berlin  Sixty  Years  Ago.— I.     CIllus.)    A. O.Klausmann. 
Marcella  Sembrich,  Prima  Donna.     With  Portrait. 
Insomnia.     Dr.  S.  Scherbel. 
Nationality  and  Handwriting:  Graphological  Study.— I.  (Illus.) 

W.  Langenbruch. 
The  Secret  of  the  Welfenschloss.     With  Portrait  of   Princess 

Sophia  Dorothea. 
Electricity  in  the  House.     G.  Stein. 
The  Wife  and  the  Home.  —I. 

Heft  2. 
Theodor  Korner.     GHus.)    A.Kohut. 
Rudolf  Virchow.     With  Portrait.     Dr.  G.  Kern. 
Berlin  Sixty  Years  Ago.— Continued. 
Iiationality  and  Handwriting.- Concluded. 
Arno  Kleffel,  Composer.     With  Portrait. 
Ostrich  Farming  in  South  Africa.     (Illus.)    H.Ludwig. 


Sphinx.— Gera  (Reuss).    October. 

Immortality  and  Pre-existence.     Dr.  Hiibbe-Schleiden. 
Mancesa:  The  Mystic  Training  of  the  Jesuits.     F.  A.Schmid. 
The  System  of  Individualistic  Monism.     Dr. R.  von  Koeber. 
Tlie  Death  Penalty.     Adolf  Garf  von  Spreti. 
Spiritualistic  K.xperiences.     A.Butscher. 
The  Early  History  of  Somnambulism.     C.  Kiesewetter. 

Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach  (Catholic).— Freiburg  (Baden). 
October  21. 

The  Philosophy  of  Scientific  Socialism. — II.     H.  Pesch. 
What  Is  the  Origin  of  the  Name  "America"?— I. 
Photography  of  the  Heavens.  —II.    J .  G.  Hagen. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.— Stuttgart.     Heft  4. 

Count  von  Moltke's  Letters  to  His  Bride  and  Wife.  With  Por- 
trait of  Marie  von  Moltke,  nee  Burt.— I. 

The  Valley  of  the  Altmiihl,  a  Tributary  of  the  Danube.    (Illus.) 

The  German  Dailies.     (Illus.)    O.Klaussmann. 

Christian  Friedrich.     Daniel  Schubart.     (Illus.) 

Erfurt.     (Illus. ) 

Anna  Luise  Karsch,  Nature  Poetess.     (Illus.)    Dr.  A.Kohut. 

Arco,  the  Austrian  Paradise.     (Illus.) 

Supplement— Full  Steam  Ahead '.  Novel  by  August  Niemann. 
With  Portrait, 

Vom  Pels  zum  Meer.— Stuttgart.     Heft  2. 

On  the  Moselle.     (Illus.)    K.Kollbach. 

The  Korner  Centenary.     (Illus.)    E.Gorsse. 

Sponges.  (Illus.  )    M.  Braun. 

The  Discovery  of  Pharaoh.     (Illus.)    Heinrich  Bmgsch. 

The  German  Laws  for  the  Protection  of  Workmen.    Dr.  L.  F^ld. 

Colombo.     (Illus.)    P.  Neubaur. 

Modern  Realism.     K.  Frenzel. 

Types  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Rome.     (Illus.)    C.  Gurlitt. 

Beggars  and  Begging.     E.  Marriott. 

MarienburgandtheDeutschordensschloss.    (Illus.)    E  Wichert. 

Hermann  Sudermann.    With  Portrait. 

Westermann's    Illustrierte    Deutsche    Monatshefte.— Bruns- 
wick.     November. 

Henry  Schliemann  and  His  Work.     (Illus.)    A.  Milchhofer. 
Richard  Wagner  and  the  Opera  Chorus.     O.  Bie. 
Bayreuth:  Reminiscences.     (Illus.)    G.Hom. 
Weimar's    Society    and    Journal    Chaos.      (Illus.)      Lily    von 
Kretschmann. 

"Wiener  Literatur-Zeitung.— Vienna.     October  15. 

Literary  Life  in  Tyrol.     Dr.  A.  Mayr. 

Literature   and   the   Theatre   of   To-day.     Dr.  A.Freiherr   von 

Berger. 
Hungarian  Literature,  1860-1890.     Dr.  A.  Silberstein. 
London  Street  Literature.     Annie  Bock. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Bildende  Kunst.— Leipzig.     October. 

Anton  Springer.     With  Portrait.     W.  von  Seidlitz. 

The  Dome  of  Funfkirchen  and   Its  Restoration.     (Illus.)    G. 

Schaeffer. 
Heinrich  Weltring's  Bronze  Group  of  Nymphs  at  Karlsruhe. 

(Illus.)    W.Liibke. 
The  Weber  Gallery  at  Hamburg.     (Illus. ) 
The  Exhibition  of  Oriental  Carpets  at  Vienna.     (Illus.)     O.  von 

Falkei. 
The  Drinking  Cup  of  the  Town  Veere,  1546.     (Illus.)    J.Les- 

sing. 


THE   FRENCH   MAGAZINES. 


Annates   de   I'Ecole   Libre    des    Sciences    Politiques.— Quar- 
terly.    Paris.     October  15. 
The  Growth  of  Nationality  in  the  United  States.     E.Boutmy. 
The  Conversion  of  the  English  Debt.     P.  Le  Miere. 
The  German  Protectorates:  Organization  and  Administration. 

P.  d'Orgeval. 
The  Negro  Question  in  the  United  States.     G.Pigeonneau. 
The  Political  Situation  in  Austria.  Karel-Kramer. 
The  Money  of  Indo-China.     A.  Arnaune. 

Bibliotheque  Universelle  et  Revue  Suisse. —Lausanne. 
October. 
Graphology.     A.  Glardon. 
The  Developments  of  Transatlantic  Navigation.     G.  Van  Mur- 

den. 
Through  the  Caucasus.     Notes  and  Impressions  of  a  Botanist.— 

VI.     E.  Leiver. 
Robert  Buchanan.    L.  Quesnel. 
Women  in  Politics.     A.    de  Claparede. 
Chroniques   Parisian,   German,    English,   Russian,   Swiss,   and 

Political. 


Chretien  Evang^lique.— Lausanne.     October  20. 
Twenty-one  Years  among  the  Normans.  —III.    Mme.  Stenhouse. 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts. 

The  Dionysius  of  Praxiteles.     M.  Salomon  Reinach. 

Andrea  Verrochio   and    the   Tomb   of   Francesca   Tornabuoni. 

Eugene  Miintz. 
The  Cast  of  the  Face  of  Henry  IV.    Germain  Bapst. 
Contemporary  Artists.     Paul  Lefort. 
Gothic  Arts.     L.de  Fourcaud. 
Thomas  Lawrence.     T.  de  Wyzema. 

L'Initiation.— Paris.     October   1. 

Alchemy  at  Paris  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Vivisection.     M.  de  Veze. 

The  Life  of  a  Dead  Man— Continued.    J.  Lermina. 

Nouvelle  Revue. — October  1. 

Carlyle's  Journal  of  a  Futile  Excursion  to  Paris.     T.  Carlyle. 
Europe  and  Alsace-Lorraine.     Th.  Funck-Brentano. 
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THE   REl^/EIV  OF  REly'/ElVS. 


Co-ordination    of    Moral    and    Political    Science       Courcelle 

Seneuil. 
The  Algerian  Insurrection  of  1871.     Alfred  Rambaud. 
Diplomatic  Boheiiiia.     Prosper  Mori. 
Contemporary  Ijiterature  in  Spaii..     Leo  Quesnel. 
The  Education  of  Woman.     Maihime  Anna  Lainperi^re. 
A  Madman's  Manuscript.     F.  Mazade. 
Protection  and  Free  Trade  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.    Maurice 

Charnav. 
Tli(5odule  liiliot.     Frederic  Loli^e. 
Engl i.'^h  Tactics.     L.S.D. 
On  Keturning  from  Germany.     Edouard  Fustin. 

October  15. 

The  Catholic  Movement  and  General  Politics.    Jules  Bonjean. 

The  Algerian  Insurrection  of  1871.     Alfred  Rambaud. 

Racing  Paris.     Oro(|ueville. 

The  C'ivil  War  in  Cliili.     Maximiliano  IbaKez. 

Diplomatic  Bolieniia.     Prosper  de  Mori. 

Tlie  Writing  Mania.     Antoine  Albalat. 

Jealousy.     Jean  I'sichari. 

Vines.     D'Oi-cnzoff. 

Boulanger,  Pariiell.     Frederic  Lolifie. 

The  Brisson  Scheme.     Commandant  Z. 

Revue  d'Art  Dramatique. — Paris.     October  1. 
Lohengrin.     A.Soubies. 

October  15. 

The  Modern  Aral)  Theatre.     J.D.Beckmann. 
Madame  Melba,  Prima  Donna.  M.Bourguet. 

Revue  Bleue. — Paris.     October  3. 

The  Immortality  of  a  Literary  Name  and  the  Immortality  of  a 
Literary  Work.     Paul  Stapfer. 

October  10. 

Modern  Ideas  in  the  Books  of  M.  de  Vogii^.     H.  B^renger 
The  Newspaper  of  Yesterday  and  To-day.     E.  Dubief. 

October  17. 

The  Tie.s.sons  of  Boulangism.     P.  Lafltte. 
English  Policy  in  Egyi)t. 

October  24. 
The  MancBUvres :  Results  and  Moral. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. — October  1. 

My  Cousin  Antoinette.     M.JIario  Uchard. 
M.de  VilkMe.     M.Charles  de  Mazade. 
The  Tithe  Agitation  in  Wales.     M.  Julien  Decrais. 
.A  Monk  in  the  Year  1000.     M.Emile  Gebhart. 
Syndicates  and  Workmen's  Pensions.     Due  de  Noailles. 
Marsliiil  Macdonald.     M.  Camille  Rousset. 
Two  French  Blissions  to  the  Niger.     G.  Valbert. 
Victor  Hugo  after  18:30.     F.  Brunetiere. 

October  15. 
My  Cousin  Antoinette.     M.  Mario  Uchard. 
Marslial  Macdonald.     Camille  Rousset. 
The  Main  Conclusions  of   Contemporary  Psychology.      Alfred 

FouilU'e. 
freedom  of  Combination.    Pierre  Dareste. 
The  Days  of  Marie  de  France.     Joseph  B<>dier. 
France  and  African  Slavery  and  the  Right  of  Search.     Arthur 

Des.jardins. 
Econon'iic  Italy.     Vilfredo  Pareto. 


October  1. 

With  Portrait. 


Revue  Encyclopedique. — Paris. 

Jean   Morfas  and  Georges  Rodeubach,  Poets, 

A.  Bonneau. 
M.  Bonvalot's    Travels   in   Thibet.    With    Portrait    and   Map, 

(J.  Regelsperger. 

October  15. 
Manipur.  With  Map.  J.  Ilaussmann. 
Ballooning.     (Illus.3    W.de  Fouvielle. 


Revue  de  Famille.— Paris.     October  1. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Operette.     F.Sarcey. 

October  1.5. 

A  College  in  the  Eighteenth  Century— The  College  of  Tannes. 

Jules  SiiiKjn 
On  the  Authenticity  of  the  Prophets.     James  Darmesteter. 

Revue  Fran(;aise. — (Geographical.)     Paris.     October  1. 

Father  Hue  and  His  Critics.     H.  d'OrK-ans. 

The  Jlassacres  in  Cliina      Witli  Maj). 

Tlie  Celestial  Empire  and  Sir  Robert  Hart.     L.Radiguet. 

Tlie  Sigri  Incident.     With  Map.     Le  Nocher. 

Reunion  and  Madagascar. 

The  Chinese  Fleet. 

October  15. 

The  Country  oi;  the  Somalis. 

Madagascar:  Cost  of  the  Protectorate.     L.Radiguet. 

Revue  Generale.— Brussels.     October. 

Signor  Crispi.— Concluded.     Comte  Jos.  Grabinsky. 
The  Origins  of  Socialism.    Prosper  Saey. 

Revue  de  THypnotisme. — Paris.     October. 

Notes  on  the  Pedagogue.     M.  Gr6ard. 
Thought-Reading. — Continued.    J.  TarchanofC. 
Definition    and    Conception    of    tlie    Words   "Suggestion"   and 
"Hypnotism."    Dr.  Beruheim. 

Revue  Mensuelle  de   rEcoIe  d'Anthropologie. — Paris. 

October  15. 

The  Past  and  the  Future  of  Religious  Thought.     C.  Letourneau. 

Revue  du  Monde  Catholique  — Paris.    October. 

The  Labor  Contract.     E.  van  der  Smiesen. 

The  Declaration  of  War  in  1870  —Concluded.     F.  Pichereau. 

France  and  Tonkin.     L  Robert. 

The  Social  Movement      U  Guf  rin. 

Brother  Andr6 :  Episodes  of  the  War  of  1870-71.     Capt.  Blanc. 

Revue   Scientifique.— Paris.     October  :3. 

The  French  Exhibition  at  Moscow.     A.  Moreau. 

October  10. 

Births  in  the  Rural  Districts  of  France.     A.  Dumont. 
Crime,  Climate,  and  Food.     L.Proal. 

October  17. 

Bacteriological  Institutes  in  France  and  Abroad.     E.Duclaux. 

The  Life  of  Aquatic  Insects.     L  C  Miall. 

Cholera  in  Sjiain  in  1890.     M.  Hauser. 

A  Universal  Time  at  the  Geographical  Congress  at  Berne.     E. 

JIareuse. 
The  Great  Wall  of  China.     E.  IMartin. 
The   Right    Hand :    Lef t-handedness,  according  to    Sir  Daniel 

Wilson. 

October  24. 

Births  in  Rural  France. — Continued. 
Artificial  Rain.     M.Houston. 

Revue  Socialiste. — Paris.     October  15. 

On  the  Universality  of  tlie  Social  Question.     A.Toubeau. 
An   Idealistic   Sociology:  Review  of  I\I.  Tarde's   Book. — Con- 
cluded. 
The  Fabian  Society. --Concluded.     J.Magny. 
Socialism  and  Catholicism.     A.  Veber. 
Loliengrin      (Jervaise. 
The  Social  Movement.     A.  Veber. 


THE    ITALIAN   MAGAZINES. 


La  Nuova  Antologia.  — October  1. 
Xietters  and  Documi-nts  of  Baron  Hettino  Ricasoli.     G.  I''inali. 
The  Future  Conclave.     R.  de  Cesare. 
Treaties  of  Conunin'ce.  V.    Ellena. 
Dulic  Charles  lOniaiuiel  of  Savoy.     G.Bogliettl. 
The  Miith  September:  A  Sketch.     Paulo  Fainbri. 
Theodore  Ki'irner.     G.Chiarini. 

October  16. 
Aristide  Gabelli.     K/Mari. 
■Contempoiai'y  Socialism.     G.Boccardo. 
Th(>   lOnd   of   an    Irisli    .\git.'itor.     (A   biographical  account,  in 

which  rarncll  is  eoTiipare<l  to  Mark  Antony.) 
■October  Second  and  Its  Conseciuences.     R.  Bcn'ghi. 
Moltke  and  the  War  of  1870.    S.  Zanelli. 


La  Rassegna  Nazionale.  — October  1. 
Baron  Bettino  Kieasoli.     A.Ciotti. 
A  Maritime  Florence.     A.V.Vecclii. 
The    Allegoric    Greyhound    of    the    "Divina   Commedia."     G. 

F("nar(li. 
The  Holy  Land.     A  Good  Friday  on  Mount  Calvary.     Carlo  del 

Pizzo. 
Th(>  Divina  at  Milan  illustrated  by  C.  Boito.     A.  Galassini. 
The  Question  of  Divorce  at  the  Third  Legal  Congress.     X. 

October  16. 
A  Milanese  Statesman  of  Last  Century,  Petro  Verri.  G.Bog- 
liettl. 
On  the  Origin  of  the  Temporal  Power.    A  Dialogue.    Q.  Cassani. 
The  Crimean  Expedition.— Continued.     A. di  Saiut-Piei-re. 
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Rassegna   delle   Scienze   geologiche  in  Italia. — Vol.  I.,  No.  1. 
September  20. 

The  Eruption   of  Vesuvius  on  June  7,  1891.      H.  J.  Johnston 

Lavis. 
The  Earthquake  in  Verona.     A.  Govian. 
The  of  Pius  VI.  and  the  Second  of  Sublaeo. 

Geological  Notes  on  the  Island  of  Linosa.    G.  Trabucco. 


La  Civilta  Cattolica.— October  3. 
Sacred  Music  and  Ecclesiastical  Prescriptions. 
The  Encyclical  of  the  Holy  Father,  Leo  XIU.— Conclusion. 

October  17. 
The  Encyclical  Letter  of  the  Holy  Father  on  the  Rosary.    (Latin 

and  En  polish.) 
The  Vatican  in  the  Autumn  of  1891. 
Recent  Excavations  in  the  Necropolis  of  Vulci. 


THE   SPANISH    MAGAZINES. 


Revista  Contemporanea.— September  30  and  October  1.5. 

On  the  Antiquity  and  Importance  of  Spanish  Periodical  Litera- 
ture.    Don  Juan  P.Criado  y  Domin^ez. 

The  Year's  Art  and  Literature'  at  Valencia.— Concluded.  Don 
J.  Casan. 

Torrents  and  Repopulation.     Don  Jori  Secall. 

Forms  of  Government. — VIII.     Don  Dannap  Isern. 

The  Descendants  of  Apollo.     Don  Luis  Canovas. 

The  Beginnings  of  Spanish  Poetry.  Don  Juan  Pires  de  Guz- 
man. 

A  Visit  to  Gibraltar.    Don  Eliseo  Guardiola  Valero. 

Espana  Moderna. — October  1.5. 
The  Letter  of  Christopher  Columbus,  Relating  Discovery  of  the 
New  World.    Jose  M.  Asensio. 


Faust  in  Music. — IV.     Arturo  Campion. 

Elegy  to  the   Memory  of  My  Daughter   Carmencita.      Poem. 

Calixto  Oynela. 
The  Siege  of  Gibraltar,  by  the  Second  Count  of  Niebla  (1433). 

Jos6  de  Guzman  el  Bueno  y  Padilla. 


L'Aven^.- 
IV. 


-September  30. 
Illusions  and  Delusions.      Ignasi 


Popular  Anthropology. 

Valenti  Viv6. 
Good  Ink.— Literary  Style.     J.  M.  Guardia. 
In  the  Woods.     Poem.     Josep  Franquesa  y  Gomis. 
The  Roman  Tomb  at  Floret.     (lUus.)    E.Canibell. 


THE   DUTCH   MAGAZINES. 


De   Gids. 

Dr.  Kollewyn's  Life  of  Bilderdijk.     Prof.  A.Pierson. 

Dutch  Dykes  on  French  Foundations.     R.  P.J.Tutein  Nolthen- 

ius. 
The  31st   Netherlands  Linguistic  and  Literary   Congress.     L. 

Simons. 
On  Aristotle's  "Constitution  of  Athens."— I.     Dr.H..T.Polak. 
Johannus  Borboom,  Dutch  Artist.     H.  L.  Berckenhoff. 
Cromwell's   Attempt   to  Bring  About   Coalition  between   the 

Dutch  and  British  Republics.     Prof.  W.G.  Brill, 


G.  A.Wilken,  1847-1891.     Prof.W.  van  der  Vlugt. 
Five  Poems.     Helene  Swarth. 

Elsevier's  Geillustreerd  Maandschrift. — October. 
David  Joseph  Bles.     Dr.  Jan  van  Brink. 
The  Prevention  of  Consumption.     J.  W.Deknatel. 

Vragen  des  Tijds. — October. 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  and  the  Labor  Question.     Mr.  S.  Van  Houten. 
Insurance  for  Workmen  in  Contracts.     R.  Tutein  Nolthenius. 
Government  Coffee  Culture  in  Java.     L.  Wessels. 


THE   SCANDINAVIAN   MAGAZINES. 


Tilskueren. 

The  Border:  a  one-act  drama.     Axel  Strenbuch. 

What  May  Be  Expected   from   the    Trade    Law   Commission. 

J.  Schovelin. 
A  Modern  Restaurant  in  an  Old. 
Charles  Baudelane.     Johannes  Jorgenssen. 
The  Theatres.     Wilhelm  Moller. 

Nordisk  Tidskrift. 

The  Light  of  the  Future.     D.Isaachsen. 

Some  Extracts  from  tlie  History  of  the  Devastations  on  the 

East  Coast  of  Sweden.     S.  J.Boethius. 
Niels  W.  Gade.     Angul  Hammerich. 

Skilling  Magasin.— No.   .39. 

■Jules  Grfvy.     With  Portrait. 

Germany,  France,  and   European   Politics   in   General.     M.  de 
Blowitz. 


No.   40. 

Finland  and  Her  Men:  I. — Agathon  Meuranm.     With  Portrait. 

Suomalaineu. 
Eilef  Peterssen,  Artist.     Andreas  Aubert. 
The  Art  of  Cookery  among  the  Esquimaux.     Dr.  F.  Nansen. 

No.   41. 
Les  Mechlin.     With  Portrait.     (See  No.  40,  Finland   and   Her 

Men.) 
Through  Siberia  in  Winter-time.     George  Kennan. 
Jenny  Lind. 
Boulanger.     A.Raeder. 
Parnell. 
From  Forest,  Mount  and  Sea.     Gustav  Skroger. 

Dagny.— Stockholm.     No.  C. 

Woman  in  the  Post-Offlce  Service. 

Country  Life  in  Sweden,     Clarinda, 

Items  on  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Question. 

The  Holy  Birgitta's  Fifth  Centenary  Anniversary. 
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Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  this  Index. 


A.  Arena. 

A.A.P.S.  Annalsof  the  Am.  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

A.  C.  Australa.sian  Critic. 

A.  C.  Q.  Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

All  W.  All  the  World. 

A.  M.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Ant.  Antiquary. 

A.  Q.  Asiatic  Quarterly. 

A.  R.  Andover  Review. 

A.  Rec.  Architectural  Record. 
Arg.  Argosy. 

As.  Asclepiad. 

Ata.  Atalanta. 

Bank.  Bankers'  Magazine. 

Bel.  M.  Belford's  Monthly. 

Black.  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bk.  -\vm.  Bookworm. 

Bkman.  Bookman. 

B.  P.  Beacon  of  Photography. 
B.  O.  P.  Boy's  Own  Paper. 

B.  T.  J.  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

C.  Cornhill. 

Cal.  R.  Calcutta  Review. 

Cape  I.  M.  Cape  Illustrated  Mag. 

C.  F.  M.  Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

Chaut.  Chautauquan. 

Ch.H.A.  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Ch.  Mis.  I.  Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 
cer and  Record. 

Ch.  M.  Church  Monthly. 

Ch.  Q.  Church  Quarterly  Review 

C.  J.  Chambers's  Journal. 

C.  M.  Century  Magazine. 

Cas.  M.  Cassier's  Magazine. 

C.  Rec.  Charities  Review. 

Cos.  Cosmopolitan. 

C.  R.  Contemporary  Review. 

Crit.  R.  Critical  Review. 

C.  S.  J.  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

C.  W  Catholic  "World. 

D.  Dial. 

Dem.  Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

D.  R.  Dublin  Review. 
Econ.  J.  Economic  Journal. 
Econ.  R.  Economic  Review. 
Ed.  L.  Education  (London). 
Ed.  R.  Educational  Review. 
Ed.  B.  Education  (Boston). 
Eng.  M.  Engineering  Magazine. 

E.  H.  English  Historical  Review. 
E.  I.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 
E.  R  Edinburgh  Review. 

Esq.  E.squiline. 

Ex.  Expositor. 

F  Forum. 


Fi. 

Fireside. 

F.  R. 

Fortniglitly  Review. 

a.  G.  M. 

Goldthwaite's     Geographical 

Magazine. 

G.  B. 

Great  Britain. 

G.  M. 

tientleman's  Magazine. 

G.  O.  P. 

Girl's  Own  Paper. 

G.  T. 

Great  Thoughts. 

G;  W. 

Good  Words. 

Help. 

Help. 

Harp. 

Harper's  Magazine. 

High.  M. 

Highland  Monthly. 

Horn.  R. 

Homiletic  Review. 

H.  M. 

Home  Maker. 

H.  R. 

Health  Record. 

Hy. 

Hygiene. 

Ig- 

Igdrasil. 

I.  J.  E. 

Internat'l  Journal  of  Ethics. 

In.  M. 

Indian  Magazine  and  Revievi'. 

Ir.  E.  R. 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 

Ir.  M. 

Irish  Monthly. 

J.  Ed. 

Journal  of  Education. 

Jew.  Q. 

Jewish  Quarterly. 

J.  M.  S.  I. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Ser- 

vice Institution. 

J.A.E.S. 

Journal    of   the   Ass'n  of  En- 

gineering Societies. 

J.  R.  C.  I 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 

Institute. 

Jur.  R. 

Juridicial  Review. 

K. 

Knowledge. 

K.  O. 

King's  Own. 
Lend  a  Hand. 

L.  A.  H. 

Lamp. 

Lamp. 

L.  H. 

Leisure  Hour. 

Lipp. 

Lippincott's  Monthly. 

Long. 

Longman's  Magazine. 

L.  Q. 

London  Quarterly  Review. 

L.  T. 

Ladies'  Treasury. 

Luc. 

Lucifer. 

Lud.  M. 

Ludgate  Monthly. 

Ly. 

Lyceum. 

M. 

Month. 

Mac. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

M.  A.  H. 

Magazine  of  Am.  History. 

M.  C. 

Monthly   Chronicle   of   North 

Country  Lore  and  Legend. 

Men. 

Menorah  Monthly. 

Mis.  R. 

Missionary  Review  of  World. 

Mis.  H. 

Missionary  Herald. 

M.  N.  C. 

Methodist  New  Connexion. 

Mon. 

Monist. 

M.  P. 

Monthly  Packet. 

M.  R. 

Methodist  Review. 

Mur. 

Murray's  Magazine. 

N.  A.  R. 

North  American  Review. 

I    Nat.  Nationalist. 

Nat.  R.        National  Review. 

Nat.  M.       National  Magazine. 

N.  C.  Nineteenth  Century. 

N.  E.  New  Euglander  and  Yale  Re, 

view. 

N.  E.  M.      New  England  Magazine. 

New  R.         New  Review. 

N.  H.  Newbery  House  Magazine. 

N.  N.  Nature  Notes. 

O.  Outing. 

O.  D.  Our  Day. 

O.  M.  Overland  Monthly. 

P.  E.  F.      Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

P.  F.  People's  Friend. 

Photo.  Q.    Photographic  Quarterly. 

Photo.  R.    Photographic  Review. 

Phren.  M.  Phrenological  Magazine. 

P.  L.  Poet  Lore. 

P.  Q.  Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

P.  R.  Parents'  Review. 

P.  R.  R.  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review. 

P.  S.  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

P.  S.  Q.       Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Psy.  R.  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

Q.  Quiver. 

Q.J. Econ.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Q.  J.  G.  S.  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society. 

Q.  R.  Quarterly  Review. 

R.  R.  Review  of  Reviews. 

S.  Sun. 

Scot.  G.  M.  Scottish  Geographical  Maga- 
zine. 

Scot.  R.      Scottish  Review. 

Scots.  Scots  Magazine. 

Scrib.  Scribner's  Magazine. 

Str.  Strand. 

Sun.  M.       Sunday  Magazine. 

Sun.  H.       Sunday  at  Home. 

Syd.  Q.        Sydney  Quarterly. 

T.  B.  Temple  Bar. 

Tim.  Timehri. 

Tin.  Tinsley's  Magazine. 

Treas.  Treasury. 

U.  S.  United  Service. 

U.  S.  M.      United  Service  Magazine. 

W.  P.  M.  Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

W.  H.  Westward-Ho  1 

W.  R.  Westminster  Review. 

Y.  E.  Young  England. 

Y.  M.  Young  Man. 


[It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  jieiiodicals  published  iii  the  English  language, 
articles  iu  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  November  numbers  of  periodicals. 
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Abbotsford,  The  Former  Proprietor  of,  P.J.Gloag,  ScotR,  Oct. 
Abbot,  E.A.,  and  his  "Philomythus,"  CritR,  Oct. 
Afoot,  C. 
Africa: 

Dawn  in  Nyassaland,  Dr.  D.  K.Cross,  Black. 

The  Land  of  the  Cor.sairs,  S.J.Weyman,  LH. 

The  TransSaluiriati  Railway,  NapoKion  Ney,  Scrib. 

Africa  and  the  Europc'an  Powers,  A.S.White,  Harp. 
Alfalfa  Farming,  J.H.Walker,  Cos. 
Algerian  Hills,  Dr.  J.  E.Taylor,  OM. 
Algiers,  C.  R  Black  on,  (JW. 
Ambas,sadois  and  their  Duties,  CSJ. 
America,  Norst^  Di.scovery  of,  S(;otR,  Oct. 
American  State  Legislation  in  IH'Jl,  Wm.  B.Shaw,  RR. 
Ancient  Litei'ature,  Romance  of,  W.  F.  Petrie,  LH. 
Animals: 

Morality  of  Animals,  C.Lloyd  Morgan,  NatR. 

Do  Animals  Reason?  James  Sully,  NC. 
Apparitions  and  t\u:  Snpernaturalism  of  Scripture,  PMQ,  Oct. 
Aquinas  Resuscitatus,  ACQ. 


Archaeology  in  the  Carlisle  Museum,  Chancellor  Ferguson,  Ant 
Architectural    Aberrations  —  I. ,  The   Edison   Building,  N.  Y., 

A  Rec. 
Architecture?  Wliat  is,  Barr  Ferree  and  H.W.Desmond,  ARec. 
Architecture: 

Skeleton  Construction,  Wm.  J.  Fryer,  ARec. 

Byzantine  Architecture— II.,  Prof.  Aitchison,  ARec. 

Difficulties  of  Modern  Architecture,  A.  D.  F.  Hamline,  AEec. 
Aristides,  Apology  of,  Rev.  G.T.  Stokes,  SunH. 
Armada,  Spanish  Story  of,  J.A.Froude,  Long.- 
Army  Matters: 

Mounted  Infantry,  Lieut.  J.  A.Penn,  JMSI. 

Post  Schools,  Lieut.A.C.Sharpe.  JJISI. 

Battle  Tactics,  Capt.  Frank  H.Edmunds,  JMSI. 

The  Summary  Court,  Col.  John  Hamilton,  JMSI. 

Rjipid  Field  Sketching,  Capt  W.  "Verner,  JMSI. 

The  Progress  of  Modern  Tactics,  USM. 

The  Conveyance  of  Troops  by  Sea,  Col.  J.S.  Rothwell,  USM. 

Soldiers'  Institutes,  Maj. -Gen.  M.  Moore.  USM. 

The  Recruiting  Question,  J.  Byrne,  USM. 
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EiRht  Weeks'  Service  in  the  German  Army,  TB. 

The  French  Armies,  Sir  C.Dilke.  FR. 

Sea-Coast  Ainmunitioii  Service.  Capt.. lames  Chester,  JMSI. 

Electricity  for  IMilitary  Operations,  Maj.  Hippisley,  JMSI. 

Our  Cavalry  in  Mexico,  Lieut.  Col.  W.B.Lane,  US. 

The  Effect  of  Smokeless  Powder,  CoL  W.W.Kuollys,  US. 
Art  Life,  Herbert  D.  Croly,  ARec. 
Art?  What  are  Americans  Doing  in,  F.D.Millet,  CM. 
Artillery: 

Artillery  Service  in  the  Rebellion,  Gen.  J.C.  Tidball,  JMSL 

Ranxe  and  Position  Finding,  Lieut.  C.L.  Best,  .IWSL 

Coast  Artillery  Organization,  Lieut. S.  E.Stuart,  JMSI. 

Letters  on  Artillery,  Prince  Kraft  zu  Hohenlohe,  JMSI. 
Artist,  A  Great  German— Adolf  Menzel,  C.Marr,  CM. 
Astronomy:  The  Nebulae  and  their  Place  in  the  Universe,  LH. 
Astronomers,  Women  as —I.,  Esther  Singleton,  Chaut. 
Athletics:  Rugby  School  Games,  L. Knowles,  EI. 
Austria  in  1848-49,  ER,  Oct. 

Australia,  The  Federation  of,  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  Scrib. 
Authorship,  Pleasures  of,  Julian  Hawthorne,  BelM. 
Balaam,  The  Prophecies  of,  Lewis  B.  Paton,  PRR. 
Balfour,  A.  J.,  New  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  NatR. 
Ballot,  The  Official,  in  Elections,  H.  T.  Blake,  NE. 
Ballot  Reform  in  Pennsylvania,  J.B.Uhle,  NE. 
Ballot  Reform,  Recent  Progress  in,  F.G.Mather,  AR. 
Balmaceda,  Parnell,  Boulanger  and.  Three  Fallen  Leaders,  RR. 
Barbauld,  Mrs.,  and  her  Pupil,  E. C.Rickards,  Mur. 
Barnardo,  Dr.,  and  his  Homes,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  RC,  Oct. 
Batalha  and  Alcoba^a  (Portugal),  A.S.Crowninshield,  Cos. 
Battle-Ship,  Limits  of  the,  Wm.Kent,  CM. 
Baxter,  Richard,  and  Puritanism,  PMQ,  Oct. 
Belief,  G.F.  Stout  on,  Mind,  Oct. 
Bernard,  Saint,  CW. 

Beauties  of  the  South,  Famous,  Daisy  Fitzhugh,  Dem. 
Bersier,  Eugene,  Prof.  W.  C.  Wilkinjon,  HomR. 
Bible:  Discrepancies  between  Chronicles  and  Kings,  PQ,  Oct. 
Bible,  Study  of  the,  in  the  Original  Languages,  PQ,  Oct. 
Bible,  The,  the  Universal  Book,  J.  B.  Shearer,  PQ,  Oct. 
Biblical  Archaeology  and  the  Higher  Criticism,  Treas. 
Birds: 

The  Finch  Family,  C. 

Kingfishers,  F.Finn,  GW. 
Bismarck,  Prince,  NatR. 

Blind,  Home  Teaching  for  the,  Anne  Beale,  SunH. 
Bodleian  Library,  QR,  Oct. 
Boiler  Plates,  Welding  and  Flanging,  CasM. 
Book,  The  Universal  (the  Bible),  J.  B.  Shearer,  PQ,  Oct. 
Booth,  James  Curtis,  Sketch  of,  PS. 

Botany,  Possibilities  of  Economic,  Prof.  G.  L.  Goodale,  PS. 
Border  Fights,  Famous,  TB. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  A  Ramble  in,  T.W.Legh,  NewR. 
Bothwell  Brig,  The  Battle  of:  Before  and  After.  PMQ,  Oct. 
Boulanger,  Parnell,  and  Balmaceda— Three  Fallen  Leaders,  RR. 
Boxing,  A  Plea  for  "Style"  in,  A.Austen,  O. 
Boyne,  The  Battle  of  the,  and  the  Sieges  of  Limerick,  ACQ. 
Brazil,  A    Pioneer   (Rev.  A.  G.  Simonton)  and   his   Plans   for, 

ChHA. 
Bretons  at  Home,  C.W.Wood,  Arg. 
Brick  Tea,  CJ,  Oct. 

British  Museum  and  the  British  Public,  Dr.  Garnett,  NewR. 
Bronte  Family,  The,  Bkman. 

Building  Laws — Wherein  they  are  Useful,  E.  Henry,  EngM. 
Building  Laws— Why  I  Oppose  them,  J.  B.Robin.son,  EngM. 
Burmans,  The,  and  Buddhism,  Dom.  A.  Amandoline,  CW. 
Business  Prospects,  Our,  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  AAR. 
Butler's  Gen.,  College  Life,  EdB. 
Butterflies,  Mountain,  PS. 
Byron  at  Pisa,  Mrs.  Ross,  NC. 

Cabmen,  The  London,  An  Improvement  Scheme,  WR. 
Caesar, The  Paganism  of,  D.  A.  O'Sullivan,  ACQ. 
Cairo  in  1890— II. , Constance  Fennimore  Woolson,  Harp. 
California: 

San  Francisco  Vigilance  Committees.W.T.  Coleman,  CM. 

King's  River  Cafion,  a  Rival  of  the  Yosemite,  J.Muir,  CM. 

The  National  Guard  of  California,  Lieut.  R.  Haniilton,  O. 
Calvin  as  a  Ruler,  F.  B.  Perkins,  OM. 
Calvinism  and  Calvinism  and  Infant  Salvation,  PQ,  Oct. 
Calvinism  and  Confessional  Revision,  A.Knyper,  PQ.  Oct. 
Cambridge,  The  University  of,  Katharine  Tynan,  CW. 
Camorra,  The  Two  Sicilies  and  the,  J.  A.  Mooney,  ACQ. 
Canada,  Sir  John  Macdonald  and,  WR. 
Canadian  Mountains,  Some  Impressions  of  the,  GGM. 
Cancers  and  other  Tumors,  Treatment  of,  B.F.Curtis,  Harp. 
Canoeing  on  the  Flathead,  James  Ollason,  O. 
Carlyle,  Thomas: 

An  Unpublished  Letter  by  Con  Dr.  Murray),  IrM. 

Carlyle  and  Ruskin  (two  letters),  EI. 

The  Excursion  to  Paris,  1851,  NewR. 

The  Carlyles  and  a  Segment  of  their  Circle,  Bkman. 
Catacombs,  The  Roman,  Rev.  Robert  Seton,  ACQ. 
Catholic  Church : 

Catholic  England  in  IVloderu  Times,  Rev. J.Morris,  M. 

The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  M. 

Life  in  a  Jesuit  College,  H.Dziewieki,  NC. 

The  Catholic   Church  and  Economics,  J.  J.  Keane,  QJEcon, 
Oct. 
Catholic  Literature,  English,  Development  of,  ACQ. 
Census,  Lessons  from  the— II.,  Carroll  D.Wright,  PS. 


Ceylon.  Pleasant    Memories    of.  Miss    C   F.  Gordon -Cumming, 

SuiiM. 
Charity  Organization?  What  is,  R.  W.  DeForest,  CRec. 
Chili's  Great  Need  (Christian  Education),  ChHA. 
China: 

Tlie  Riots  in  Cliina,  Black. 

The  Missionaries  and  the  Trouble  in  China,  NewR. 

The  Chinese  Atrocities.  R.S.Gundry,  NatR. 

The  Affairs  of  China,  ER,  Oct. 

The  Causes  of  the  Disturbances  in  China,  MisR. 

Celestial  Foot  Distortion,  Archie  Stockwell,  Dem. 

Silver-Mining  among  the  Chinese,  John  A.  Church,  EngM. 
Christendom.  Reunion  of.  Conference  at  Newcastle  and  Speech 
by  W.T. Stead,  Help;   W.E.Gladstone  and  others  on,  RC, 
Oct. 
Christian  Endeavor  Movement,  The,  James  L.  Howe,  PQ,  Oct. 
Christian  Hell,  The,  James  Mew,  NC. 
Christianity  and  Morals,  CliQ,  Oct. 
Christ's  Bible,  A.  L.  Humphries,  PMQ,  Oct. 
Christ's  Knowledge  as  Man,  ChQ,  Oct. 
Christ's  Hospital,  Rev.  E.  H.Pearce,  SunM. 
(ihurch  Bells,  About,  J.  F.  Rowbotham,  Q. 
Church,  The,  and  Poverty,  LAH. 
Church  of  England: 

The  House  of  Commons  and  the  Church,  Lord  Stanley,  NC. 

Church  Progress  and  Church  Defence,  QR,  Oct. 

The  Prayer  Book  before  1290,  Prof.  D.  Kaufmann,  JewQ,  Oct. 
Church  Progress  in  America,  T.  B.  Preston,  NH. 
Church,  The  Temple,  Dr.H.Hayman,  NH. 
Clark  Papers,  The,  Frederic  Harrison,  EH,  Oct. 
Classical  Question,  Von  Asbeth  on  the,  EdB. 
Clap,  President  (of  Yale  College),  NE. 
Clough,  Arthur  Hugh,  J.W.Allison,  PMQ,  Oct. 
Coal-Mining,  Perils  of,  C.J.Norwood,  EngM. 
College.  The  Policy  of  the  Small,  Wm.  DeWitt  Hyde,  EdR. 
C'olonists,  Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the,  E.E.Hale,  Chaut. 
Confucius,  The  Ethics  of,  W.  G.  Benton,  PS. 
Congregation  without  a  (jhoir,  J.  S.Curwen,  SH. 
Congress  and  the  Cabinet,  Gamaliel  Bradford,  AAPS. 
Conservative  Apologetics,  Prof. E.H.Johnson,  AR. 
Constitution,  History  of  the  Frigate,  Capt.  H.  D.  Smith,  US. 
Contemporary  History:  The  World  Drama,  Help, 
Co-operation,  The  Kaweah  Experiment  in,  W.  C.  Jones,  QJEcon, 

Oct. 
Co-operative  Movement,  W.  A.S.Hewins,  EconR,  Oct. 
Cowper's  Letters,  J.C.Bailey,  Mac. 
Cowper  and  his  Localities,  Canon  Benham,  GW. 
Cox,  Dr.  Samuel  Hanson,  with  portrait,  Rev.T.  L.  Cuyler,  Treas. 
Crime,  Prevention  of.  Dr.  F.  Townies,  IJE,  Oct. 
Dante  Literature,  Some  Recent,  William  M.  Payne,  D. 
Darwinism  and  Socialism,  T.  Kirkup,  EconR,  Oct. 
Darwinism  in  the  Nursery,  Dr. L.Robinson,  N.C. 
Debts,  Public  and  Private,  Robert  P.  Porter,  NAR. 
DeSoto's  Canips  in  the  Chickasaw  Country,  1540-41,  NatM. 
Diary,  A  Pictorial,  A  Peripatetic  Photographer,  WH. 
Dicey,  Edward,  on  his  Critics,  NC. 

Dickens,  Charles,  Letters  of,  to  Wilkie  Collins — III.,  Harp. 
Dickens,  Charles,  as  an  Art  Critic,  TB. 
Distribution,  The  Statics  and  Dynamics  of,  J.  B.  Clark,  QJEcon, 

Oct. 
Divorce,  Marriage  and,  Carroll  D.Wright,  LAH. 
Dress  and  Ornament — III. ,  Ornament,  Prof.  F.  Starr,  PS. 
Earwigs,  E.  A.  Butler  on,  K. 

Economics,  The  Catholic  Church  and,  J.  J.  Keane,  QJEcon,  Oct. 
Education :  See  also  contents  of  Educational  Review  and  Edu- 
cation. 

What  is  Practical  Education?  Edwin  H.Woodruff,  OJI. 

Grievances  of  Elementary-School  Teachers,  T.  A.  Organ,  CR. 

The  Genesis  of  Free  National  Schools,  J.H.Bell.  PJIQ,  Oct. 

Education  in  a  Typical  Swiss  Town,  Prof.  Eberli,  RK. 

Religion  in  Education.  Brother  Azarias.  ACQ. 

Why  Education  should  be  Free,  M.  Hennessy,  ACQ. 

The  Ministry  and  Popular  Education,  Bishop  Vincent,  HomR. 
Eg.yptians,  The,  and  the  Occupation.  Black. 
Egyptians,  Religion  of  the  Ancient,  W.  S.  Kress,  ACQ. 
Election,  The  Coming  General,  NatR. 
Elizabethan  Explorers,  ChQ,  Oct. 
English  Monuments  and  Epitaphs,  A.G.Hill,  NH. 
Ephesus,  Council  of,  ChQ,  Oct. 
Eternal  Retribution,  SH.  Kellogg.  PRR,  Oct. 
Eugenie,  ex-Empress  of  France,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Oct. 
Europe,  Dangers  to  the  Peace  of,  Edward  A.  Freeman,  F. 
Europe:  The  Armed  Truce  of  the  Powers,  E.  A. Freeman,  F. 
Euxine  and  Caspian,  A.  T.  Sibbald,  ScotR,  Oct. 
Evolution  and  Equality,  A.  Cox,  NatR. 
Explorers,  Elizabethan,  ChQ,  Oct. 
Explorers  in  Disguise,  GGM. 

Explosives.  Facts  Relating  to  High,  Lt. -Col.  J.P.Farley,  JMSI. 
Farmers'  Alliance,  The  Dangers  of  the.  Senator  J.T.Morgan,  F. 
Farming  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  WH. 
Federation,    British,    American    View    of,    Andrew    Carnegie, 

EngM. 
Fiction :  English  Realism  and  Romance,  QR,  Oct. 
Field  Trial  Winners  of  1890— concluded,  E.  H.  Morris,  O. 
Figure-heads,  G.  Manville  Fenu,  Str,  Oct. 
Finance: 

The   Evolution  of  Money  and  Finance,  J.  H.Cowperthwaite, 
Lipp. 
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THE  REJ^IEIV  OF  RE^EIU'S. 


The  Restoration  of  Silver,  John  A. Grier,Lipp. 

The  Bank  of  Holland,  Bank. 

Financial:  A  Hoinelv  Issue.  Nicolav  Grevsta,  WH. 

Financial  Vision  of  Dante,  The,  C.  Bissell,  BelM. 

Fire  Loss.  Methods  of  Rednciag,  C.  H.J.  Woodbury,  CasM. 

Foods.  The  Adulteration  of,  G.  L.  iSpencer. 

Food-Supply  of  the  Future,  W. O.Atwater,  CM. 

Football,  Association,  Frederick  Wier,  Lipp. 

Football  of  1891,  Walter  Camp,  O. 

France : 

French  and  English,  Mi.ss  Betham-Edwards,  FR. 

Life  in  a  French  Province,  Miss  E.C.Price,  Long. 

The  SpiritualizatioU  of  Thought  in  France,  CR. 

Ex-Empress  of  France,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Oct 

French  Authors  on  Each  Other,  E.  Delille,  NC. 
Friends"  Meeting  House  at  Redcar,  E.  Pyne,  NatR. 
Future  Probation,  President  Patton's  Address  on,  AR. 
Gaelic  Historical  Songs,  ScotR,  Oct. 

Games  of  Old  Canada,  The  Historic,  Prosper  Bender,  MAH. 
Garda,  Lago  di,  W.  C.  Preston,  SunM. 
Geer,  Louis  de.  Rev.  G.  Edmundson,  EH,  Oct. 
Geographical  Congress,  The  International,  GGM. 
Geology?  Do  We  Teach,  Robert  T.Hill,  PS. 
Germany : 

William  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  W.T.  Stead,  RR. 

The  (Jerman  Empire  and  Emperors,  Charles  H.  Cooper,  D. 

Germany  and  Count  von  Moltke,  ER,  Oct. 

Empress  of  Germany,  Countess  A.  von  Bothmer,  GOP,  Oct. 
Gettysburg   Campaign,  Stuart's  Cavalry  in    the,   Col.Mosby, 

BelM. 
Ghosts,  A  Census  of,  RR. 

Ghosts  of  the  Psychical  Society,  A.  T.  Innes,  NC. 
Gilbert,  W.S.,  H.How,  Str,  Oct. 
Gilmour,  James,  A. A.W.Dale,  SunM. 
Glacial  Epoch:  Did  Geographical  Causes  Change  it?  CR. 
God's  Problem  for  the  South,  A.  L.Phillips,  PQ,  Oct. 
Goose,  The  Wild,  of  Nebraska,  O. 
Gospel,  The  Preaching  of  the,  C.  Van  Der  Veen,  AR. 
Government,  Municipal,  How  to  Improve:  A  Symposium,  NAR. 
Gray,  Ex-Governor,  of  Indiana,  Judge  John  A.  Holman,  BelM. 
Greenland,  North,  Peary's  Expedition  to,  GGM. 
Guiana,  The  Bush  Negroes  of,  C.  DeKalb,  GGM. 
Gvvin  and  Seward,  Wm.  M.  Gwin  and  Evan  J.  Coleman.  OM. 
Hamlin,   Hannibal,  An    Old-Fashioned    Statesman,  E.  Knight, 

OM. 
Hatfield  House,  Mrs. M.Tucker,  EI. 
Heine.  Heinrich.  W.  E.Simonds,  D. 
Hell,  The  Christian,  James  Mew,  NC. 
Herodas,  The  Mimva  of.  C.Whibley,  NC. 

Hirsch,  The  Baron  de.  Fund,  Hon.JMyer  S.Isaacs,  Men,  CRev. 
Holland,  The  Picturesque  Quality  of,  George  Hitchcock.  Scrib. 
Holmes,  O.W.,  The  Prose  Writings  of,  E.G.Johnson,  D. 
Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  M. 

Horse,  The  Omnibus  and  Tram,  of  London,  W.  J.  Gordon,  LH. 
Hor.se  Farms,  California,  OM. 
Hughes,  Rev.H.P.,  W.T.  Stead  on,  RC,  Oct. 
Hugo,  Victor,  Lyrics  of,  C.  E.  Meetkerke,  GM. 
Human  Speech,  Festal  Origin  of,  J.Donovan,  Mind.  Oct. 
Hypnotism,  The  Application  of.  Dr.  C.  L.  Tuckey,  CR. 
Hypothesis  and  Dogma  in  the  Sciences,  C.  W.  Shields,  PRR. 
Ibsenism,  Quintessence  of,  W.  Archer.  NewR. 
Illustration,  Modern  Methods  of,  W.  H.Hyslop,  WH. 
India: 

Our  Military  Weakness.  C.B.Norman,  USM. 

The  Buddhist  Tope  at  Sarnath,  Rev.  C.  Merk,  SunH. 
Indians:  A  People  without  Law— II.,  J.B.Thayer,  AM. 
Induction  and  Deduction,  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Minil,  Oct. 
Interviewer  Abroad,  The,  Prof.  Dowden,  FR. 
Infant  Salvation,  Calvinism  and,  W.L.  Nourse,  PQ,  Oct. 
Ireland : 

The  Outlook  in  Ireland,  J.  F.  Hogan,  WR. 

Local  Government  in  Ireland.  Sir  S.E.de  Vere,  CR. 

Irish  Local  Government.  T.W.Russell,  FR. 

Local  Government  and  Administration,  Judge  Morris,  ScotR, 
Oct. 

Ireland :  1T03-1800,  Judge  O'Connor  Morris,  EH,  Oct. 

The  Scottish  and  Irish  Unions,  John  Downie,  WR. 

Lessons  of  the  Irish  Census,  Jeremiah  McVeagh,  CW. 
Italian  Old  Masters:  INIichaelangelo  Buonarotti.  CM. 
Italy  and  the  Pojx'— I. ,  Ex-Prime  Minister  Crispi,  NAR. 
Italy,  The  Union  of,  Spencer  Walpole,  NewR. 
Jackson,  Stonewall,  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field,  Harp. 
James.  Henry,  Mur. 
Japan :  The  Chief  City  of  the  Province  of  the  Gods,  L.  Hearn, 

AM. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  Prof. C.J. Little,  Chaut. 
Jews: 

The  Sabbath  Day  of  the  Jews,  Eugene  Colm,  Men. 

The  Baron  de  Ilirsch  Fund,  Hon.  Myer  S.Isaacs,  Men,  CRev 

The  Hounded  .lew,  KO. 

Non-Hebrew    Languages    Used    by    Jews,  Dr.  A.  Neubauer 
JewQ,  Oct. 
Journalism : 

An  lntcrvi<'wer  interviewed.  Liji]). 

Journalism  atid  Literature.  W.i.  Stillman.  AM. 

The  Interviewer  Abroad.  Prof.  Dowdeii,  FR. 

Lady  Journalists  and  their  Work,  CS.I. 

Journalism  as  a  Profession  for  Women,  MP. 


Beginnings  of  the  Scottish  Newspaper  Press,  ScotR,  Oct. 
The  Paris  Press  and  the  Paris  Poor,  E.  H.  Spearman,  NH. 
Judson,  Rev.  Edward,  with  Portrait,  Treas. 
Jump,  The  Running  Broad— concluded.  M.W^.  Ford,  O. 
Justice:  What  is  it?  Rev.H.Riishdall,  EconR,  Oct. 
Keats,  The  Letters  of,  ChQ,  Oct. 
Kingfishers,  Frank  Finn,  GM. 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  F.  Adams,  FR. 

Knight  Service,  Introduction  of,  into  England,  EH,  Oct. 
Labor  Questions: 
Relation    of    Trades    Unions   to   Apprentices,   E.  W.  Bemis, 

QJHIcon. 
The  Rights  of  Free  Labor,  C.  B.  Roylauce.  Mac. 
The  Encyclical.  Canon  Scott  Holland,  EconR,  Oct. 
Side  Lights  of  the  Sweating  Commission.  WR. 
Labor  Organization  as   Affected    by    Law,   Mrs.  C.  R.  Lowell, 
C.  Rev. 
Labrador.  The  Grand  Falls  of.  Visited,  GGM. 
Land  Legislation,  Gen.  Burroughs,  NatR. 
Land  Teiuire.  Recent  Tendencies  in  the  Reform  of,  AAPS. 
Lassalle.  Ferdinand,  G.  B.  Dibbles,  EconR,  Oct. 
Lathe.  Use  of,  W.  A.  S.  Benson,  EI. 
Law  and  Lawyers: 
Assimilation  of  the  Law  of  Sale,  R.Brown,  JurR,  Oct. 
The  French  Bar,  G.W.Wilton   JurR,  Oct. 
Law-Making  by  Popular  Vote.  Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer,  AAPS. 
The  Administration  of  Law.  E.  A.  Clark,  OM. 
Leaders,  Three  Fallen— Parnell,  Boulanger,  Balmaceda,  RR. 
Learning,  The  Fashion  for,  in  Queen  Isabella's  Time,  MAH. 
Legislation,  American  State,  in  1891,  Wm.  B.  Shaw,  RR. 
Liberty,  The  Limits  of:  a  Bishoji's  Charge,  AR. 
Libraries  and  Librarians  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  F.H.Clark,  OM. 
Library,  The  First  English  Free,  and  its  Founders,  Mur. 
Life.  A  Future,  Henry  A.  Mott,  Men. 
Light  Brigade,  Charge  of  the,  Str,  Oct. 

Limerick,  the  Sieges  of.  The  Battle  of  the  Bovne  and,  ACQ. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  QR,  Oct. ;   Personal   Recollections  of,  J.  M. 

Scovel,  OM. 
Lincoln,  County  and  Diocese  of,  ChQ,  Oct. 
Lind,  Jenny,  ChQ,  Oct. 
Literature : 
Development  of  English  Catholic  Literature,  ACQ. 
Early  American  Literature.  T.J.  Chapman,  NatM. 
Romantic  and  Classical  in  English  Literature,  Chaut. 
Journalism  and  Literature,  W.J.  Stillman,  AM. 
Lithography,  Practical,  in  Half-Tone,  J.  Husband,  BP. 
Liturgies,  Some  Thoughts  on.  Prof.  F.V.N.  Painter,  HoniR. 
Lodging-Houses,  Municipal,  Albert  Shaw,  CRev. 
London,  The,  of  Good  Queen  Bess,  Walter  Besant,  Harp. 
London  Historv,  Primitive  Relics  of,  G.  L.  Gomme,  GM. 
Long  Island,  The  Battle  of,  J.  C.  Ridpath,  Chaut. 
Lord  Mayors,  E.  G.  Scopes,  LudM. 
Love-Letters,  Some  Colonial,  Anne  H. "Wharton,  Lipp. 
Lowell,  James  Russell: 
Writings  of  James  Russell  Lowell, ER,  Oct. 
The  Home  and  Haunts  of  Lowell.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  NEM. 
Lowell  and  the  Birds,  Leander.  Keyser,  NEM. 
Lowell's  Americanism,  Joel  Benton,  CM. 
Lowell  as  a  Teacher,  Scrib. 
James  Russell  Lowell.  G.  E.  W'oodberry,  CM. 
Lubbock,  Sir  John,  and  the  London  County  Council,  NewR. 
Lyric  and  Dramatic,  Thoughts  on  Matters,"  Fred  Lyster,  BelM. 
McCarthy.  Justin,  Portraits  of.  Str,  Oct. 

McCurdy.  Judge  Charles  J. ,  ITOr-lHOl,  Martha  J.  Lamb,  MAH. 
Macdonald,  Sir  John,  and  Canada,  WR. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Morell,  CSJ ;  Portraits  of,  Str,  Oct. 

Madagascar,  Slavery  in,  FR.  

Magazine,  The  Opportunity  for  a  New,  Albert  Shaw,  WH. 
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REAL  GHOST  STORIES." 


'X^HE  announcement  was  made  in  the  November  number  of  The  Review  of 
Reviews  that  in  some  early  number  of  tlie  Magazine  there  would  appear, 
as  a  "  Census  of  Hallucinations,"  a  collated  series  of  fresh  instances  of  fairly  well- 
authenticated  apparitions.  This  undertaking  in  Mr.  Stead's  hands  has  entirely 
outgrown  the  compass  of  a  Magazine  article,  and  the  *'  Real  Ghost  StoHes  " 
are  in  the  press  as  a  separate  and  distinct  publication.  The  volume  will  con- 
tain more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  the  size  of  The  Review  of  Reviews,  and  will 
be  sold  everywhere  on  the  news-stands  for  25  cents.  It  will  be  sent  from  this 
office,  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  It  may  be  expected  to 
appear  about  December  15th.  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  has  accomplished,  in  this  editor- 
ial task,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  many  notable  feats.  Says  one  who  is 
entitled  to  an  opinion.  "The  work  will  attract  to  the  problems  of  psychical 
phenomena  a  greater  measure  of  popular  attention  than  anything  ever  before 
written."     Address 
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13  Astor  Place,  New  York. 
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/COMMENCING  with  the  new  year — January  number — the  price  of  subscrip- 
tion  to  The  Review  of  Reviews  will  be  increased  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  year, 
and  the  price  of  single  copies  from  20  cents  to  25  cents.       Subscriptions  received 
by  all  newsdealers  and  by 
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13  Astor  Place,  New  York. 
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Send  the    ^^  ^^  ^^^^  *^^*  ^^  Monte  Carlo  there  is  a 

Lottery      suicide  for  every  day  of  the  gambling 

to  Africa,    ggago^      rpj^^   deadly  fascination  of  this 

paradise  of  high  play  is  felt  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  even  in  America.  Wealth  is  drawn 
thither  from  the  uttermost  parte  of  the  earth,  and 
sacrificed,  along  with  character  and  good  name, 
and,  too  often,  with  life  itself,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
shrewd,  fattening  herd  of  private  speculators.  The 
concessions  that  render  gambling  the  lawful  and 
official  program  at  Monte  Carlo  have  about  twenty 
years  more  to  run.  The  proprietors,  meanwhile, 
are  netting  several  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  div- 
idends. When  the  end  comes  at  Monte  Carlo  it  is 
understood  that  the  scene  will  simply  be  shifted 
across  the  Mediterranean  to  Algiers,  where  an  en- 
terprising Connecticut  company  has  already  secured 
the  needed  charters  and  concessions,  and  where,  a 
quarter-century  hence,  they  will  open  a  new  gam- 
blers' paradise,  more  alluring  and  magnificent  than 
any  yet  known.  The  slave-trade  has  been  scourged 
out  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  compelled  to  confine 
itself  to  the  Dark  Continent.  It  would  be  well  if 
publicly- chartered  gambling  and  some  other  accursed 
institutions  that  disgrace  Europe  and  America  might 
be  driven  to  Africa  for  a  final  fighting-ground. 
Public  sanitation  is  making  such  headway  that 
it  has  become  practically  possible  to  exclude  from 
America  and  Europe  certain  horrible  forms  of 
disease  that  work  ravages  in  parts  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  In  like  manner  we  may  be  selfish  enough 
to  wish  that  certain  forms  of  moral  disease  might 
also  be  forced  outside  our  quarantine  lines.  We 
might  well  wish  that  the  Louisiana  lottery  company 
would  join  the  Connecticut  exploiters  of  roulette 
and  the  Monte  Carlo  system  and  retire  to  North 
Africa.  From  the  days  when  New  England  profited 
most  by  her  rum  exports  and  her  participation  in 
the  slave-trade  down  to  these  days,  when  New  Eng- 
land men  are  proposing  to  re-establish  Monte  Carlo 
in  Algiers,  the  United  States  has  been  responsible 
for  no  public  evil  of  a  more  subtly  demoralizing 
nature  than  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery. 


The  Issue  "^^^^  pending  campaign  in  Louisiana, 
National,  desperate  as  it  is,  must  not  be  regarded 
as  a  merely  local  affair.  It  concerns 
every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  The  Loui- 
siana State  Lottery  is  a  national  institution,  in  the 
sense  that  it  prosecutes  its  business  in  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  land.  It  is  alleged  that  ninety- 
seven  per  cent,  of  its  receipts  come  from  outside  the 
State  in  which  it  is  domiciled.  At  least  it  is  an 
undisputed  fact  that  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of 
all  that  it  receives  from  the  sale  of  tickets  for  its 
monthly  and  semi-annual  drawings  is  money  be- 
guiled from  the  people  of  other  States.  The  lottery 
men  themselves  are  urging  tliis  consideration  upon 
the  i^eople  of  Louisiana  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
the  perpetuation  of  a  concern  that  brings  so  much 
money  into  the  State.  The  annual  receipts  of  the 
company  are  variously  stated  at  from  $40, 000, 000  to 
$50,000,000.  Somewhat  more  than  one- half  of  this 
sum  accrues  from  the  great  monthly  and  semi- 
annual drawings,  and  the  rest  comes  from  the  daily 
drawings.  About  half  of  what  is  received  is  dis- 
tributed in  prizes  to  the  holders  of  winning  tickets. 
Thus,  if  a  great  syndicate  of  investors  should  be 
formed  to  buy  up  all  the  tickets  that  are  issued  in 
a  given  year,  in  order  to  monopolize  all  the  bene- 
fits, the  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  the  period 
would  show  that  for  more  than  $40, 000, 000  invested 
only  $20, 000, 000  had  been  received  back.  When  the 
thing  is  looked  at  in  this  way,  the  gigantic  nature 
of  the  swindle  is  obvious  enough.  But  most  of  the 
money  is  taken  from  the  wages  of  comparatively 
poor  and  ignorant  people.  The  colored  people  of  the 
South  are  inveterate  purchasers  of  lottery  tickets, 
and  the  working  classes  throughout  the  land  are  the 
principal  victims.  The-company  is  accused  of  sys- 
tematic cheating  in  its  treatment  of  its  patrons  ;  but 
this  aspect  of  the  question  is  incidental  and  wholly 
immaterial.  The  wrong  and  demoralizing  thing  is 
the  lottery  itself.  Even  if  it  distributed  all  of  the 
money  except  a  small  percentage  for  expenses,  it 
would  still  be  a  nefarious  institution  that  ought  to 
be  outlawed.     Its  terrible  power,  however,  lies  in 
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the  fact  that  its  proprietors  are  making  something 
like  $20,000,000  a  year  in  profits,  the  bulk  of  which 
sum  for  a  series  of  years  they  could  well  afford  to 
spend  in  corrupting  voters  and  legislatures,  buying 
up  the  press,  and  hvtshiug  the  protests  of  moral  and 
religious  teachers  by  their  heavy  donations  to  all 
sorts  of  philanthropic  and  ecclesiastical  objects. 

^^g  The  constitution  of  nearly  every  State  in 
Notth  Dahotat\w  Union  jn-ohibits  the  legislature  from 
'"*"  ^'  ever  chartering  or  licensing  a  lottery. 
New  states  in  framing  constitutions,  and  old  ones 
in  revising  their  organic  law,  have  come  to  insert 
anti  lottery  clauses  as  a  matter  of  course.  North 
Dakota,  in  adopting  a  new  constitution  two  years 
ago,  was  an  excei)tion  to  the  rule.  The  matter  was 
not  d  iscussed.  Everybody  seems  to  have  supposed  that 
the  clause  was  there.  It  was  not  intentionally  omitted 
by  the  convention  that  drafted  the  instrument. 
Its  absence  never  reachetl  tiie  public  conscious 
ness  until  in  the  early  months  of  1890,  without 
previous  warning,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  both 
houses  of  the  North  Dakota  legislature  to  ciiarter  a 
great  lottery  conii)any  for  a  long  term  of  j'ears,  in 
consideration  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  paid 
annually  into  the  State  treasury.  And  it  at  once 
api)eared  that  a  clear  majority  in  both  houses  had 
been  secured  for  the  measure.  But  for  the  incor- 
ruptibility of  the  Governor,  who  lield  the  v(>to  ]iower. 
and  of  a  minority  in  one  of   the   houses  that  gained 


recruits  enough  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill 
over  the  Governor's  veto  by  the  necessary  two-thirds 
majorit}',  the  attempt  would  have  succeeded.  The 
people  of  the  North-west  were  almost  as  rudely  sur- 
prised and  shocked  by  the  bold  attempt  as  if  it  had 
been  seriously  jiroposed  to  legalize  human  slaveiy 
or  to  introduce  polygamy.  It  appeared  that  the 
omission  of  the  clause  from  the  constitution  had 
been  part  of  a  deep-laid  plot.  The  whole  scheme 
had  been  undertaken  by  agents  of  the  Louisiana 
Lottery  Company,  with  a  lai'ge  corruption  fund,  and 
with  the  connivance  or  active  aid  of  certain  prom- 
inent Dakota  politicians  and  subsidized  newspapers. 
So  complete,  for  a  time,  seemed  the  capture  of 
North  Dakota,  and  so  wide-spread  seemed  the  de- 
moralization of  the  politicians  and  the  press,  that 
friends  of  public  morality  throughout  the  Northwest 
were  almost  in  despair.  The  defeat  of  the  ugly  con- 
spiracy was  by  a  fearfully  narrow  margin. 


The 


The  reason  why  the  Louisiana  million- 
Situation  in  aire  gamblers  attempted  to  capture  North 
Louisiana.  Dakota  is  easily  explained.  The  term  of 
their  charter  in  Louisiana  was  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  1894.  They  had  solemnly  agreed  not  to  seek  a  re- 
charter.  In  1879  they  had  concurred,  as  the  price 
of  immunity  up  to  1895,  in  the  adoption  of  a  clause 
in  the  revised  constitution  of  the  State,  forbidding 
all  lotteries  after  the  beginning  of  1895.  They  were 
looking  around  for  a  new  resting-place  from  which 
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to  continue  their  work  of  wholesale  plundering.  To 
be  sure,  they  had  not  at  all  despaired  of  breaking 
down  the  Louisiana  constitution  and  securing  a  re- 
newal of  their  charter ;  but  tliey  wished  to  make 
themselves  perfectly  safe  by  establishing  a  branch 
elsewhere  that  might,  if  necessary,  be  made  the 
main  institution.  Their  failure  in  Dakota,,  while 
it  turned  their  attention  to  the  states  of  northern 
Mexico,  strengthened  their  determination  to  hold 
Louisiana.  They  have  bought  up  the  Legislature 
with  perfect  ease,  and  have  persuaded  it  to  pass  a 
bill  amending  the  constitution  by  granting  the 
Louisiana  State  Lottery  Company  an  extension  of 
charter  until  the  year  1920,  in  consideration  of  the 
payment  by  the  company  into  the  State  treasury  of 
$31,500,000,  in  annual  instalments  of  $1,250,000. 
Governor  Nicholls  vetoed  the  bill,  but  it  was  passed 
over  his  head.  The  matter  must  now  come  to  a 
vote  of  the  people ;  and  the  April  election  will  de- 
cide it.  The  lottery  forces  seem  ovei-whelmingly 
strong,  and  nothing  sliort  of  a  great  uprising  of  the 
American  people  can  avert  the  impending  calamity. 

Let  not  the  men  of  the  North  take  unc- 
Prompt 

Assistance  tion  to  their  souls  and  say  that  they  are 
Wante  .  jj^gj-g  virtuous  than  their  Louisiana 
brethren,  and  are  absolved  from  responsibility.  It 
was  Northern  adventurers  and  gamblers  who,  in  the 
chaotic  reconstruction  period,  in  the  year  1868, 
created  the  existing  Lottery.  Northern  money  has 
poured  into  its  coffers.  But  for  the  accidental  ex- 
istence of  constitutional  clauses  which  afford  protec- 
tion, there  is  more  than  one  Northern  State  whose 
virtue  might  easily  fail  under  an  attack  like  the  one 
made  upon  Dakota.  It  is  not  strange  that  Louisiana 
is  so  deeply  in  the  toils.  The  colored  half  of  the 
population  is  very  largely  controlled  by  the  lottery 
interest,  and  the  press  and  most  of  the  influential 
elements  of  New  Orleans  are  implicated.  Governor 
Nicholls,  Gen.  George  D.  Johnson,  Colonel  Vincent, 
and  their  fellow-members  of  the  Anti-Lottery  League 
in  Louisiana  are  fighting,  with  a  pluck  and  spirit 
that  were  never  surpassed  anywhere,  against  fright- 
ful odds.  They  are  appealing  to  the  North  for  moi^al 
and  financial  aid.  They  have  as  good  a  right  to  ask 
and  expect  money  from  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  everywhere  else  in  the  country,  as  from 
New  Orleans.  This  Lottery  is  a  national  evil.  The 
nation  is  responsible  to  no  small  degree  for  its  ex- 
istence, and  will  be  still  more  deeply  responsible  for 
its  perpetuation.  Money  is  not  wanted  for  corrupt 
purposes,  but  for  the  legitimate  work  of  disseminat- 
ing anti-lottery  literatvire  and  organizing  the  most 
effective  crusade  that  is  possible.  Not  a  day  should 
be  lost  by  the  men  and  women  of  any  community 
who  realize  that  it  is  their  plain  business  to  help  in 
this  crisis  that  involves  national  honor  and  morality. 

j^^  An  irresistible  majority  of  the  members 
Question  of  of  the  present  Congress  are  in  favor  of  a 

'  "^'^'  simple,  unconditional  return  by  the 
United  States  to  its  old-time  policy  of  free-silver 
coinage.     If,  then,  no  such  action  shall  be  taken, 


Congress  will  deserve  credit  for  extraordinary  self- 
control.  The  leaders  of  opinion  in  the  Democratic 
party  have  concluded,  from  a  study  of  the  November 
elections,  that  tariff  reform  must  be  made  the  prin- 
cipal plank  in  the  Democratic  program  this  year, 
and  that  Mr.  Cleveland  must  be  supported  on  that 
plank.  Mr.  Cleveland  and  many  of  the  eastern  and 
northern  Democrats  are  committed  to  the  anti -silver 
side.     It  is  held,  therefore,  that  to  press  the  silver 


HON.  CHARLES  J.   FOSTER, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

question  now  would  be  divisive,  and  would  render 
probable  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
autumnal  elections.  It  is  from  very  pronounced 
friends  of  free  silver  that  the  counsel  has  gone  forth 
to  postpone  the  coinage  question  for  the  sake  of 
party  harmony.  "While  many  western  Republicans 
are  for  free  silver,  the  Republican  party  as  a  whole 
is  in  favor  of  a  conservative  monetary  policy  and 
an  "honest  dollar."  Naturally,  the  Republicans 
would  not  dislike,  from  the  party  stand-point,  to  see 
a  free-silver  bill  pushed  through  Congress  by  the 
Democrats  and  vetoed  by  the  President.  Mean- 
while, the  administration  stands  quite  loyally  by 
the  silver-purchase  enactment  of  the  last  Congress. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Foster,  declares 
himself  of  opinion  that  the  new  silver  policy  was  of 
great  benefit  to  the  country  last  year  wlien  the  Lon- 
don stringency  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  $72, 000, 000 
of  gold  from  America.     Under  this  policy  the  Gov- 
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emment  is  obliged  to  buy  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver 
monthly  at  current  rates,  and  it  pays  for  the  bullion 
in  Treasury  notes  of  full  legal-tender  character.  Up 
to  November  the  Government  had  bought  nearly  66,  - 
600, 000  ounces,  at  an  average  price  of  $1. 03  per  ounce, 
the  prices  paid  having  ranged  from  96  cents  an  ounce 
up  to  $1.21.  Experience  in  the  working  of  the  pres- 
ent law  convinces  Mr.  Foster  that  free  coinage  in  the 
absence  of  an  international  agreement  would  bring 
so  much  f oi-eign  silver  here  as  to  prevent  silver  from 
rising  to  parity  with  gold,  and  therefore  to  degrade 
us  in  practice  to  a  monometallic  silver  basis. 


HON.   WILLIAM  F.   WHARTON, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Q^^  All  parties  concerned  are  to  be  congrat- 
Diplomatic  ulated  upon  the  agreement  to  submit  the 
ffairs.  Behring  Sea  questions  to  arbitration. 
Great  interest  must  centre  in  the  conference  be- 
tween our  Government  and  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  administration  with  reference  to  a  reci- 
procity trade  arrangement.  A  satisfactory  reciproc- 
ity treaty  with  Jlexico  seems  to  be  practically  as- 
sured. The  diffkailty  with  Chili  bids  fair  to  have  a 
solution  honorable  to  both  countries.  After  all  the 
floods  of  abuse  heaped  on  Minister  Egau  upon  gen- 
eral principles,  every  report  that  has  tlie  ear-marks 
of  trutli  upon  it  seems  to  confirm  tlie  opinion  that 
Mr.  Egan  has  conducted  himself  with  remarkable 
discretion  and   propriety  throughout  all  the  Chilian 


troubles.  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  Italian  dis- 
pute. Our  Department  of  State  is  dealing  with  its 
various  items  of  business  in  a  way  that  merits  pub- 
lic confidence.  Not  only  is  Mr.  Blaine  showing 
himself  highly  qualified  for  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
affairs,  but  the  President  also  is  obviously  expert  to 
an  unusual  degree  in  matters  of  an  international 
character.  The  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  Wharton, 
is  a  recognized  authority  in  international  law  and 
diplomatic  usage,  and  his  presence  in  the  department 
has  been  of  great  advantage  in  the  numerous  delicate 
and  difficult  tasks  that  have  presented  themselves. 

jijg  President  Harrison's  third  annual  message 
President's  to  Congress  is  a  simple,  comprehensive. 
Message.  ^^^  faithful  presentation  of  the  chief 
questions  of  present  national  concern.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  partisan  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a 
review  of  the  labors  of  a  Republican  Congress  and  a 
Republican  administration  by  a  Republican  chief 
executive.  No  attempt  is  made  in  it  to  empha- 
size unduly  the  importance  of  the  work  accom- 
plished or  undertaken  by  the  party  in  power.  It 
is  remarkably  free  from  any  apparent  endeavor  to 
create  the  issue  in  the  approaching  presidential  cam- 
paign— a  temptation  which  has  not  alwaj'S  been 
successfully  resisted  in  third  annual  messages.  Not 
simply  the  one,  two,  or  three  administrative  depart- 
ments, the  workings  of  which  could  be  turned  to 
the  best  political  account,  are  selected,  but  the  opera- 
tions of  all  have  been  thoroughly  examined  and  are 
plainly  set  forth  without  distinction.  This  much  is 
to  be  said  of  the  message,  whatever  one's  opinion 
may  be  of  the  Harrison  administi'ation  itself. 

Th  w  rh  '^^^  work  of  the  State  Department  during 
of  the  the  last  year  has,  it  would  appear  from 
Departments.  yq^^Hs  announced  in  the  message,  been 
conducted  with  eflSciency.  Reciprocal  trade  aiTange- 
ments  have  been  concluded  with  Brazil,  with  San 
Domingo,  and  with  Spain  for  its  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  similar  negotiations  with  other 
countries  have  been  advanced  ;  an  agreement  to  sub- 
mit the  Behring  Sea  question  to  arbitration  has 
been  finally  reached,  and  Germany,  Denmark,  Italy, 
Austria  and  France  have  been  effectively  urged  to 
open  their  ports  to  inspected  American  pork. 
President  Harrison's  reference  to  the  A'alpa- 
raiso  affair  in  which  American  sailors  were  ma- 
liciously attacked,  one  killed  and  a  number  severely 
wounded,  is  firm  and  dignified.  If  a  satisfactory 
response  is  not  soon  made  to  the  note  bj'  which  the 
attention  of  Chili  was  called  to  this  outrage,  or  fiu-- 
ther  needless  delay  intervenes,  he  declares  his  inten- 
tion to  send  a  special  message  to  Congress  asking  for 
such  action  as  the  circumstances  may  make  neces- 
sary. Dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Egan  as  Minister  to 
Chili  would  seem  to  exist  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
within  the  United  States.  No  official  complaint 
from  Chili  of  the  conduct  of  our  Minister  or  of  any 
of  our  naval  ofiicers  has  been  received  at  Washing- 
ton. There  is  reason  to  believe,  in  view  of  the 
strained   relations  between  the  two  countries,  that 
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had  the  Chilians  cause  for  complaint,  however  slight, 
they  would  not  have  been  slow  in  officially  notify 
ing  us.  The  embarrassing  position  in  which  our 
Government  has  been  placed  by  its  inability  to 
guarantee  to  resident  foreigners  in  this  country 
judicial  investigations  of  crimes,  as  evidenced  by 
the  New  Orleans  aflfair  last  March,  leads  the  President 
to  suggest  that  offences  against  the  treaty  rights  of 
foreigners  domiciled  in  the  United  States  should  be 
transferred  from  State  to  Federal  courts. 

The  Tariff,   Regarding  the  McKinley  Tariff    act   the 
and^the     President  says, "  There  is  certainly  nothing 
Gerrymander  in    the    condition    of    trade,  foreign    or 
domestic,  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  condition 
of  our  people  of  any  class,  to  suggest  that  the  existing 
tariff  and  revenue  legislation  bears  oppressively  upon 
the  people  or  retards  the  commercial  development 
of  the  nation. "     To  this  indirect  endorsement  of  the 
McKinley   measure    it   might   be   replied   that    the 
abundant  crops  of  the  last  year  in  the  United  States, 
together  with  the  short  jaeld  of  other  countries,  have 
enabled  the  country  to  prosper  in  spite  of  the  tariff. 
His   recommendation,  however,  regarding  both   the 
existing  tariff  and  silver  measures,  that  they  should 
be  given  a  full  trial,  is  reasonable.     A  radical  change 
in  either  of  these  measures  at  the  present  time  would 
surely  work  disaster  to  the  business  of  the  country. 
Certain  it  is  that  should  the  present  Congress  pass  a 
free  silver  bill  it  would  receive  the  President's  veto, 
as  would  also,  of  course,  a  new  tariff  bill.     Gerry- 
mandering, now  so  extensively  practised  by  both  tlie 
great  political  parties,    is  denounced  as  our  chief 
national  danger.     His  stand  on  this  question  has 
been    commended    by  leading  Democratic  journals, 
as   well    as    Republican,  throughout    the    country. 
Friendsof  clean  and  efficient  administi'ation,  regard- 
less of  party  affiliations,  will  be  gratified  to  know 
that    civil    service  reform,  which  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  present  administration  was  greatly 
advanced,  has  in  the  last  year  been  extended  to  the 
Indian  Department. 

y^g  The  election  of  Mr.  Crisp  to  the  Speaker- 
Speahership  ship  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
ontest.  -pYQiiy  generally  regarded  as  a  triumpli 
for  the  anti  free  trade  and  the  free-silver  factions  of 
the  Democratic  party,  although  Mr.  Mills'  sup 
porters,  who  during  the  contest  urged  that  such 
would  be  the  natural  significance  of  his  selection, 
now  appear  to  be  deriving  some  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  the  Georgian  lias  not  publicly  declared 
himself  upon  the  silver  question,  and  from  the  some 
what  vague  assurance  in  his  speech  of  acceptance 
that  he  would  take  no  step  backward  on  the  tariff 
question.  The  choice  may,  it  is  true,  have  been 
determined  on  considerations  of  relative  fitness  of 
the  candidates  for  the  office,  as  indeed  many  hold, 
but  the  fact  that  the  candidature  of  Mr.  Crisp  was 
supported  by  leaders  of  the  Democracy  known  to 
favor  free  coinage  and  a  moderate  revision  of  tlie 
tariff,  and  opposed  by  other  leaders  of  the  party 
avowedly  for  limited  coinage  and  a  tariff  for  revenue 


only,  is  not  without  meaning.  As  to  Mr.  Crisp's 
qualifications  for  Speaker  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
He  is  an  able  man  and  a  skilled  parliamentarian. 

Canada's  Fi'^m  his  London  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Trade  Stead  writes  as  follows  upon  the  relation 
that  the  United  States  bears  to  the  Im- 
perial Federationists'  projects  of  a  tariff  union  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  :  "  Col.  Howard  Vin- 
cent, who  has  just  returned  from  Canada  full  of  the 
idea  that  we  must  fight  fire  with  fire,  and  that 
there  is  no  way  of  keeping  Canada  within  the  Em- 
pire except  by  a  system  of  differential  duties,  has 
induced  the  Conservative  Caucus  to  pass  a  resolution 
in  that  sense ;  but  no  power  on  earth  will  be  able, 
or  ought  to  be  able,  to  keep  up  forever  a  double 
belt  of  custom-houses  directly  across  the  North  Am- 
erican continent.  A  differential  duty  might  be  a 
very  good  thing  if  the  United  States  entered  the 
new  Zollverein,  but  we  can  do  nothing  in  that  direc- 
tion if  the  Americans  are  left  outside.  And  if  we 
do  nothing  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Washing- 
ton may  not  be  able  to  outbid  us  when  the  question 
comes  up  as  to  whether  the  English-speaking  world 
in  the  Antipodes  and  South  Africa  is  to  regard  New 
York  or  London  as  its  natural  capital." 


THE  LATE  DOM  PEDRO,  EX-EMPEROR  OF  BRAZIL. 

Brazil  has  entered  upon  that  stormy  path 
Brazil"    ^^  revolution  and  pronunciamentos  so  fa- 
miliar to  the  republics  of  South  America. 
The  old  Emperor  was  King  Log,  no  doubt,  but  he  at 
least  oppressed  no  one,  interfered  with  nobody,  and 
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was  perfectly  happy  in 
following  the  pursuits  of 
a  scientist.  While  he 
reigned  he  may  not  have 
governed  ;  but  the  golden 
fillet  of  the  imperial  dia- 
dem at  least  kept  the 
huge,  ill-compacted  con- 
geries of  provinces 
known  as  Brazil  within 
one  political  ring-fence. 
His  authority,  also,  so 
long  as  it  existed,  saved 
the  Brazilians  from  die 
tatorship  on  the  one 
hand  and  from  insurrec 
tion  on  the  other.  All  that  is  now  at  an  end  under  the 
republic.  Marshal  Fonseca,  following  in  the  evil  foot 
steijsof  the  presidents  of  the  Argentine  and  of  Chili, 
first  involved  his  country  in  financial  difficulties, 
and  then  endeavored  to  extricate  himself  by  estab- 
lishing a  dictatorship.  Instantly  Brazil  began  to 
disintegrate.  The  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  the  navy  joined  the 
insurgents,  and,  after  a  time,  in  response  to  a  dep 


EX- PRESIDENT  FONSECA  OF 
BRAZIL 


MK.    W.    L.    JACKSON, 

Chief  ScHTPtary  for  Ireland 


utation  from  the  fleet,  which  had  shown  a  dangerous 
readiness  to  bombard  Rio  into  submission,  Fon- 
seca retired.  The  constitution  is  restoi-ed  and  order 
is  re-established.  But  that  little  episode  cost  Brazil 
more  in  hard  cash  than  all  the  imperial  trappings 
would  have  cost  till  the  end  of  time.  And  yet  one 
would  not  care  to  argue  seriously  for  a  restoration 
of  monarchy.  As  for  Dom  Pedro,  he  had  just  passed 
his  sixty-sixth  birthday  when,  on  the  morning  of 
December  5,  he  died  at  Paris,  as  the  result  of  a 
fever  that  had  not  been  thought  very  dangerous. 

Political  "^l^sre  are  some  confirmed  pessimists  who 
Progress  in  question  the  reality  of  progress ;  and  ]Mr. 
"£?«"  •  Balfour  last  month  stated  in  the  hearing 
of  the  students  of  Glasgow  the  misgivings  wnth 
which  philosophic  doubters  regard  the  destinies  of 
man.  Without  attempting  to  follow  Mr.  Balfour 
into  his  lugubrious  speculations  as  to  what  may  be 
a  thousand  years  hence.  Englishmen  may  at  least 
take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  there  and  now  prog- 
ress, and  progress  in  the  right  direction,  is  unmis- 
takable. It  is  true  that  a  Conservative  government 
is  now  in  office,  and  has  just  completed  the  redis- 
tribution of  oflices  by  making  Mr.  W.  L.  Jackson 
Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland,  Sir  John  Gorst  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Curzon  Under-Secretary  for 
India.  That  fact  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  darken  the 
whole  horizon  of  many  good  Liberals,  who  cannot 
conceive  that  Liberalism  can  advance  unless  Lib- 
erals are  in  Downing  Street.  But  even  if  we  accept 
as  the  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  progress  of 
our  time  the  extent  to  which  the  Conservative  oc- 
cupants of  Downing  Street  have  assimilated  them- 
selves to  the  likeness  of  their  Liberal  predecessors, 
there  is  much  to  reassure  the  doubting  and  give 
fresh  heart  to  the  timid. 

They  Are  ^^  *^^  years  ago  a  stalwart  English  Radi- 
Aii  Radicals  cal  had  been  told  that  in  1891  an  admin- 
""'■  istration  would  jjass  a  more  Liberal  Land 
Bill  for  Ireland  than  ever  John  Bright  ventured  to 
ask  for  in  his  most  audacious  moments ;  would  es- 
tablish Free  Education  ;  wovild  refer  a  dispute  \vith 
America  to  arbitration  ;  and  would  devote  itself  sed- 
ulously to  preserving  peace  in  Europe ;  that  on  Lord 
Mayor's  Day  the  prime-minister  could  declare  that 
there  is  not  in  the  horizon  a  single  speck  of  a  cloud 
which  contains  within  it  anything  injurious  to  the 
prospects  of  peace — he  would  natuially  have  assumed 
that  the  Radical  millennium  had  dawned  at  last. 
If  he  had  been  told  further  that  the  annual  caucus 
of  the  party  in  power  would  meet  at  Birmingham 
to  demand  the  establishment  of  a  Labor  ]\Iinister 
and  the  encouragement  of  Labor  candidates  ;  to  pass 
with  loud  cheers  by  an  overwhelming  majority  a 
motion  in  favor  of  Woman's  Suffrage  :  and  to  listen 
to  declarations  in  favor  of  using  the  public  credit  in 
order  to  increase  the  number  of  peasant  proprietors 
in  Great  Britain,  he  would  have  had  no  doubt  what 
ever  but  tiiat  his  friends  were  in  office.  If,  how- 
ever, he  needed  any  further  assurance  that  the  Gov- 
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ernment  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  party  of 
Cobbett  and  Bradlaugh  and  Peter  Taylor,  he  would 
have  found  it  in  the  fact  that  the  Home  Secretary 
was  haranguing  Lancashire  operatives  on  labor  ques- 
tions, and  that  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  was 
stumping  the  country  in  favor  of  Old-age  Pensions 
and  of  bringing  the  people  back  to  the  land,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  the  prime-minister  was  de- 
claring that  free  trade  in  this  country  was  founded 
upon  a  rock.  Suppose  that  in  some  beatific  vision 
an  old  Radical  had  seen  all  this  (say)  in  1879,  he 
would  have  been  ready  to  have  sun  g  Nunc  Dimittis, 
with  a  tranquillity  of  soul  only  ruffled  by  a  passing 
sigh  over  the  dire  fate  which  had  so  utterly  extin- 
guished the  Tory  party. 

jf^^  And  yet,  although  all  these  things  are 
Deformed  so,  the  Radicals  of  to-day  are  inclined  to 
Transformed.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  Liberal  as  a  traitor  if  he  vent- 
ures to  recognize  with  gratitude  the  transformation 
which  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  wrought  in  the  Con- 
servative party.  This  is  absurd  and  unjust,  but  it 
is  doubly  absurd  and  unjust  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  cry  is  "  measures,  not  men. "  The  ministerial 
speeches  in  November  were,  on  the  whole,  very 
good.  Mr.  Matthews,  who,  unfortunately  for  his 
party,  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  open  his 
movith  again  after  the  Government  had  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  his  prolonged  silence  for  years,  talked  a 
little  nonsense  about  the  "  havoc  "  that  the  Newcastle 
program  -would  work  in  the  nation ;  but  for  the 
most  part  the  ministerial  speeches  have  been  singu- 
larly sane  and  sensible.  As  for  the  National  Union 
of  Conservative  Associations  at  Birmingham,  it  was 
in  some  respects  moi-e  advanced  than  the  Liberal 
Caucus  at  Newcastle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only 
questions  which  divide  the  parties  are  Home  Rule 
and  Disestablishment.  On  almost  every  other  ques- 
tion the  Unionists  are  as  radical  as  the  Liberals, 
and  in  some  points — notably  woman's  suffrage — 
much  more  so,  although  they  rather  jibe  against 
Irish  local  government,  and  approve  of  a  customs 
union  for  the  empire. 

British  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  at  the  Guildhall 
Foreign  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day  was  admirable, 
"  "'^'  chiefly  because  of  the  clear  and  unmis- 
takable emphasis  with  which  he  said  aloud  to  all 
the  world  that  on  the  Egyptian  question  there  was 
practically  no  difference  of  opinion  in  England. 
They  were  in  Egypt,  and  there  they  should  stay 
until  they  had  done  the  work  for  which  they  had 
slaughtered  so  many  of  their  fellow-men.  They 
cannot  afford  to  allow  all  the  carnage  of  their  suc- 
cessive campaigns  in  the  Nile  Valley  and  the  Red 
Sea  to  be  converted  from  justifiable  homicide  into 
wanton  murder,  merely  because  French  journalists 
dip  their  pens  in  gall  and  Mr.  Labouchere  clamors 
for  evacuation.  They  will  come  out  of  Egypt  when 
they  have  accomplished  the  task  which  they  under- 
took to  perform.  Until  then,  all  the  chafing  and 
intriguing  and  menaces  of  the  French  only  serve  to 
root  them  there  the  more  deeply,  and  to  postpone 


indefinitely  the  possibility  of  their  departure.  All 
this,  and  more  also,  Lord  Salisbury  said  on  Lord 
Mayor's  Day  with  dignity  and  decision.  This  was 
excellent,  not  merely  because  of  its  immediate  effect 
in  Egypt,  but  because  it  was  a  clear  and  unmistak- 
able proclamation  to  all  the  world  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury has  every  confidence  that  Lord  Rosebery,  when 
he  enters  office  next  year,  will  carry  out  the  foreign 
policy  to  which  the  nation  is  now  committed. 

It  is  not  so  certain  that  Lord  Rosebery 
the^Parn'irs  "^^uld  pursue  the  same  dignified  and  paci- 
fic policy  as  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  coming 
discussion  of  the  delimitation  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
frontier  in  the  Pamir.  There  is  an  evident  disposi- 
tion, despite  the  testimony  frankly  offered  as  to  the 
friendliness  and  courtesy  of  the  Russian  frontier 
officers  by  Mr.  Littledale,  at  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  to  get  up  a  sore  between  the  two  empires 
on  the  question  of  the  Pamirs.  The  subject  is  one 
which  is  eminently  calculated  to  tempt  the  Russo- 
phile  into  a  blunder.  The  Russians  have  "  the  upper 
sources  of  the  Oxus  "  laid  down  by  the  English  For- 
eign Office  as  the  line  of  demarcation  in  these  re- 
mote regions,  and  this  gives  them  that  justification 
which  the  English  will  ultimately  recognize,  but 
which  the  Russophobist  persists  in  ignoring.  Eng- 
land is  not  going  to  threaten  Russia  with  war  be- 
cause she  holds  to  the  demarcation  laid  down  in 
1872-3.  Lord  Salisbury  recognizes  this.  Hence  his 
emphatic  declaration  about  the  absence  of  even  a 
speck  of  a  cloud  on  the  horizon  threatening  peace. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  his  successor  will  be  equally  sen- 
sible. Penjdeh  and  Batoum  are,  however,  uncom- 
fortable words  to  recall  on  the  eve  of  a  change  of 
ministry. 

For  a  change  of  ministry  there  will  be  at 
By-Elections.  *^^  general  election  beyond  all  question. 

South  Molton  settled  that  finally.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  there  have  been  in  Great 
Britain  elections  in  sixteen  constituencies,  which 
were  contested  in  1885,  1886,  and  1891.  The  result 
shows  that  the  polls  have  almost  exactly  approxi- 
mated to  the  balance  of  strength  registered  in  1885. 
On  the  gross  poll  in  the  elections  that  year  the  Lib- 
erals had  a  majority  of  3,495  in  the  sixteen.  In 
1886  this  was  transformed  into  a  minority  of  12,237. 
This  year  the  majority  has  been  almost  restored,, 
and  now  it  stands  at  2,887.  Of  all  the  by-elections, 
that  at  South  Molton  was  the  most  decisive.  In 
1885  the  Liberal  majority  was  2,001.  In  1886  this 
was  transformed  into  a  Unionist  majority  of  1,202. 
Last  month  the  by-election  gave  a  Liberal  majority 
of  2,901.  The  rural  voter  in  South  Molton,  being 
largely  under  the  Methodist  or  Bible  Christian  in- 
fluence, voted  for  the  candidate  who  went  for  Local 
Option  and  Disestablishment,  with  the  result  that 
the  Unionist  cause  received  a  blow  from  which  it 
is  still  reeling.  East  Dorset  showed  a  less  favorable 
result ;  but  the  Unionists  themselves  recognize  in 
the  by-elections  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  portend- 
ing doom. 
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are  at  this  moment  practically  and   deservedly  su- 
preme in  Ireland. 


MR.  J.  E.  RKDMOND. 

Defeated  Candidate  for  Mr.  Pamell's  Seat  in  Parliament. 


Irish 
Politics. 


South  Molton  is  not  the  only  election 
Avhich  reassures  the  Home  Rulers.  The 
return  of  Mr.  Alderman  Flavin  for  Mr. 
Parnell's  seat  by  a  ma  jority  exceeding  the  combined 
votes  of  theParnellite,  Mr.  Redmond,  and  the  Union- 
ist, showed  decisively  tliat  the  Irish  electorate  is  gov- 
erned by  solid  common  sense.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  shillalah  play  before  the  poll  was  taken ; 
but  the  issue  in  Ireland  is  decided  not  by  black- 
thorns, but  by  ballots.  The  horsewliipping  of  Mr. 
Healy  by  Mrs.  O' Shea's  nephew  was  a  somewhat 
picturescpie  incident,  which  will  continue  to  enliven 
Unionist  orations  for  months  to  come.  But  it  is  a 
mere  garnishing;  the  essence  of  the  situation  is  not 
in  the  horsewhip,  but  in  the  ballot-box.  And  Cork 
shows  that  the  ParncUite  party  is  as  vmsubstantial 
as  an  angry  spook.  It  haunts  the  scene  of  its  former 
triumph,  but  it  can  no  more  win  elections  than  a 
ghost  can  guide  a  plough.  The  onlj^  chance  left  to 
the  Unionists  is  to  pretend  that  the  result  is  an  in- 
dication of  priestly  domination.  "When  ])riests  repre- 
sent both  the  moral  law  and  the  dictates  of  sound 
political  expediency  they  deserve  to  "dominate," 
for  their  "domination  "  is  but  the  categorical  im- 
))erativ(>  of  the  conscience  and  the  reason,  and  tiiat 
>f  coui'se  is  the  real  reason  why  the  Irish  hierarchy 


Morals  in 
Politics. 


It  would  be  well  if  England's  spiritual 
pastors  were  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  book 
of  the  Irish  Catholic  hierarchy.  If  her 
bishops  had  been  as  faithful  as  the  Archbishops 
Walsli  and  Croke,  England  would  not  this  day  be 
scandalized  by  the  impudent  candidature  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  or  the  not  less 
offensive  intrigues  which  are  going  on  in  trades 
councils  to  foist  this  tainted  co-respondent  upon  the 
Labor  party  as  their  Heaven-sent  leader.  Heaven 
help  the  Labor  party  if  it  is  befooled  into  acquies- 
cing in  such  intrigues  !  Its  destination  in  that  case 
would,  as  Carlyle  would  have  phrased  it,  indeed  be 
otherwhere. 


English 

School 

Elections. 


Last  month  most  of  the  great  English 
towns,  from  London  to  Gateshead,  re- 
elected their  school  boards.  So  far  as 
can  be  seen  at  present,  they  leave  the  status  quo 
pretty  much  as  it  was  before.  The  old  feud  be- 
tween unsectarians  and  denominationalists  remains 
imhealed,  and  neither  party  has  gained  ground. 
One  may  have  won  a  seat  here,  only  to  lose  it  else- 
where. Women  seem  to  be  elected  in  much  the 
same  sparing  proportion  as  heretofore.  Mrs.  Besant 
and  Mrs.  Ashton  Dilke — now  Mrs.  Russell — did  not 
offer  themselves  for  re-election  in  London.  Women 
candidates  seem  to  have  met  with  a  fair  measure  of 
success,  but  nowhere  has  it  been  attempted  to  return 
a  school  board  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  men 
and  women.  The  much-dreaded  dominance  of  the 
fair  sex,  which  haunts  the  imagination  of  some 
men,  seems  a  long  way  off.  The  one  exception  to 
the  rule  of  the  statu  quo  is  supplied  by  the  London 
elections.  The  advocates  of  reaction,  as  opposed  to 
the  advocates  of  progress,  returned  stronger  from 
the  polls  than  they  have  been  since  the  school  board 
was  created.  Thirty-two  to  twenty-two  is  a  work- 
ing majority  which  will  probably  do  a  good  deal  of 
practical  mischief  within  a  certain  limited  area. 


MR.   ALDERMAN  M.    FI.AVIX,   M.l".   FOR  CORK. 
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The  dupes  at  Pai'is  who  persisted  in  de- 
Mfssi'onf    ^uding  themselves  with  the  notion  that 

the  Czar  has  committed  himself  to  the 
support  of  France  against  her  enemies  in  Europe 
have  been  sorely  disquieted  last  month  by  declara- 
tions of  M.  de  Giers.  After  leaving  Italy,  the  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Minister  came  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris 
he  went  to  Berlin  ;  and  wherever  he  went  he  spoke 
the  plain  common  sense  which  he  was  ordered  to 
speak  by  his  imperial  master.  What  he  said  every- 
where was  the  same,  namely,  that  the  Czar  wanted 
peace,  and  meant  to  have  it ;  that  the  rapproche- 
ment with  France  was  desired  by  him  chiefly  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  increase  the  security  for 
peace  ;  and  that  nothing  was  further  from  his  desire 
than  to  take  up  any  attitude  that  would  endanger 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  When  M.  de  Giers  says 
this,  every  one  knows  that  he  is  but  repeating  the 
words  of  the  Czar,  for,  as  M.  de  Giers  has  said  of 
himself,  "I  am  nothing  and  nobody.  I  am  simply 
the  pen  and  mouth-piece  of  my  imperial  master." 
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ARCHBISHOP   WALSH   OF  DUBLIN. 

General   Caprivi,  Prince  Bismarck's  suc- 
"ffelclistag,  ^  cessor,  made  a  much  more  reassuring  ad- 
dress   in    the    German    Parliament   after 
M.  de    Giers'  departure    than  any  which  have  been 
made  by  his  predecessor.     The  German  Chancellor 
was  very  specific,  and  full  of  a  placid  confidence  in  the 


maintenance  of  peace.  His  speech  ought  to  give  an 
effectual  quietus  to  the  alarming  reports  set  afloat 
by  the  French  and  their  friends.  "I  am  as  firm  as 
a  rock  (felsenfest)  in  my  conviction  that  the  per- 
sonal intentions  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  are  the 
most  peace-loving  in  the  world."  The  Cronstadt 
interview  he  said  he  believed  would  never  have 
taken  place  if  the  Russians  had  not  been  convinced 
that  the  French  had  now  got  a  Government  tliat 
could  be  depended  on  to  keep  the  peace.  The 
stronger  a  government  is,  the  more  secure  its  neigh- 
bors feel  that  it  will  be  able  to  prevent  incidents  de- 
veloping into  war.  The  Cronstadt  interview  was 
intended  to  minister  to  the  amour  propre  of  the 
French,  in  order  that  it  may  make  them  less  ner- 
vous. As  this  is  the  explanation  we  have  given  from 
the  first  of  that  famous  incident,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  have  the  accuracy  of  this  interpretation  sol- 
emnly affirmed  from  the  German  tribune.  Another 
thing  which  General  Caprivi  said  deserves  to  be 
specially  mentioned.  For  the  last  four  years  Bis- 
marck, and  Bismarck's  reptiles  in  the  press,  in  Lon- 
don and  in  Germany,  have  kept  Europe  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  alarm  about  the  alleged  massing  of 
Russian  troops  on  the  western  frontier.  General 
Caprivi  now  for  the  first  time  tells  us  the  simple 
fact.  He  said:  "Those  who  were  disquieted  by  the 
condition  of  the  Russian  frontier  would  do  well  to 
study  a  map.  It  would  be  found  that  the  Russian 
troops  were  at  least  300  kilometres  distant  from  the 
frontier.  If  a  similar  circle  were  described  on  the 
other  side  the  German  and  Austrian  troops  within 
the  space  would  be  found  to  be  even  more  numerous 
than  on  the  Russian  side. " 

The  question  whether  blood  is  not  thicker 
^'inClUna^  than  water  may  come  up  for  swift  prac- 
tical decision  before  long  if  the  rising 
tide  of  Manchu  rebellion  is  not  checked  by  the 
Great  Wall.  According  to  the  telegrams  from  the 
Far  East,  the  rising  in  Manchuria  is  sufficiently 
serious  to  have  inflicted  defeat  upon  the  imperial 
troops,  and  to  have  entailed  the  massacre  and  tort- 
ure of  some  three  hundred  Christians.  The  local 
authorities  within  350  miles  of  Pekin  have  declared 
themselves  unable  to  afford  the  Protestant  mission- 
aries any  protection,  and  Li  Hung  Chang  is  said  to 
be  seriously  alarmed.  The  Manchu  rebels,  even  if 
aided  by  an  anti- foreign  rising  in  China  itself,  may 
be  dispersed.  But  if  they  succeed,  not  only  the 
English  and  Americans,  but  all  the  European  powers, 
will  have  their  hands  full  to  save  the  foi'eigners  and 
Cliristians  from  a  worse  than  Decian  persecution. 
The  probability,  however  is  against  the  outbreak  of 
a  wide-wasting  conflagration  in  China.  These  old 
empires  do  not  blaze  up  like  dried  stubble  which  is 
the  growth  of  a  single  year. 

The  possibility  of  a  sudden  crisis  in  China,  such 
as  would  certainly  ensue  if  Pekin  were  to  be 
seriously  threatened,  is  one  of  the  contingencies, 
however,  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Both 
England  and  the  United  States  are   ill-prepared  at 
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the  present  time  to  respond  to  the  sudden  calls  that 
would  certainly  be  made  upon  them  by  a  catas- 
trophe in  China, 

November  was  a  month  of  violent  storms 

Earthquake   *^^  ^^^  ^^'^   land.     European  shores  were 

stre\\Ti  with  wrecks,  and  the  gale  was  so 

high  that  in  several    instances  on   the  English  coast 

the  life- boats  could  not  be  launched.     The  survivors 


PRINCE   GEORGE  OF  WALES. 

of  the  Benvevue,  a  three-masted  vessel  that  sunk  off 
Sandgate,  were  sixteen  hours  in  the  rigging  before 
tliey  could  be  rescued.  The  need  of  connecting  the 
protective  life-saving  establishments  with  cable  and 
telegraph  was  very  forcibly  illvistrated.  Disastrous 
as  were  the  storms  and  floods  which  afflicted  the 
western  world,  they  were  mere  flea-bites  compared 
with  the  terrible  catastrophe  that  overwhelmed  great 
districts  in  Japan.  At  the  end  of  October  a  great 
earthquake  was  felt  througliout  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
one  provinces.  As  one  result,  river  embankments 
were  destroyed,  so  that  in  one  district  alone  350 
miles  will  have  to  be  reconstructed.  The  cone  of 
the  sacred  mountain  Fusiyama  was  rent  in  twain ; 
boiling  mud  spouted  up  in  the  midst  of  towns ; 
hundreds  of  temples  perished ;  5, 000  persons  were 
killed,  or  burnt  alive  from  the  fires  that  always  fol- 
low an  earthquake  which  tumbles  buildings  of  wood 
and  paper  down  upon  the  stoves  or  open  fires ;  in 
one  prefecture  alone  150,000  persons  were  left  desti- 
tute. In  America  the  elements  have  been  more 
ordeWy  than  usual,  and  1891  has  been  a  year  of  ex- 
ceptional inmiunity  from  violent  storms  and  catas- 
trophes of  nature. 


The  past  year  has  in  one  way  and  another 
Proaress"  thought  a  wholly  new  prominence  to  Aus- 
tralia. Heretofore  the  Australians  have 
been  counted  too  remote  to  participate  in  the  cur- 
rent life  and  thought  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
they  have  compelled  the  world  to  recognize  them, 
and  it  has  found  them  so  interesting  that  it  will 
never  again  neglect  them.  The  Review  of  Reviews, 
which  perhaps  circulates  more  largely  than  any 
other  periodical  in  Australia,  may  rightly  claim  a 
considerable  credit  for  having  brought  antipodal 
matters  prominently  into  the  foregi-ound.  The  polit- 
ical and  social  experiments  of  the  Australian  colo- 
nies are  teaching  older  countries  many  valuable 
lessons.  The  labor  movement  there  has  been  pushed 
with  remarkable  ability  and  energy,  and  advanced 
views  upon  most  subjects  are  generally  entertained. 

Political  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  y^^^  draws  to  a  close,  men 
Prospects  naturally  peer  forward  if  so  be  that  they 
""■  can  discern  anytliing  through  the  murk. 
Prince  George  of  Wales  seems  likely  to  recover  from 
his  fever,  but  in  politics  nothing  is  very  clear  except 
that  all  the  statesmen  prophesy  peace  and  that  all  the 
people  are  dreading  war.  The  new  year  will  bring 
the  British  general  election,  which  will  show  what 
the  people  think,  first  about  Home  Rule,  and  secondly 
upon  the  Labor  program.  The  speeches  of  ministers 
and  ex-ministers  seem  to  indicate  a  growing  deter- 
mination of  politics  to  agrarianism.  Mr.  Balfour  pro- 
fesses a  passionate  desire  to  see  more  yeomen  on  the 
land,  and  it  will  not  cost  the  author  of  the  Irish 
Land  Act  many  scruples  to  make  a  heavy  draft 
upon  British  credit  to  satisfy  the  land-hunger  of  the 
laborer.  Meanwhile,  the  tendency  toward  Social- 
ism goes  on  apace.  General  Caprivi  said,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarkable  speech,  that  "  it  was  not 
impossible  that  next  winter  the  Government  would 
lay  proposals  before  the  Reichstag  for  the  better  em- 
ployment of  the  increasing  pojnilations.  "  That  may 
mean  anything  or  nothing.  The  Kaiser  is  almost 
an  incalculable  force. 

The  year  that  is  dawning  will  be  greatly 
^"wowe  "*  occupied  with  the  presidential  election. 
During  the  first  months  of  the  3'ear  a 
large  number  of  State  legislatures  will  be  in  session. 
There  will  be  United  States  senators  to  elect,  redis- 
tricting  to  eff"ect,  ballot  laws  to  improve,  and  vari- 
ous legislative  matters  of  engrossing  local  interest. 
In  April,  Louisiana  will  hold  her  critical  election 
and  decide  for  or  against  the  lottery.  Congress  will 
be  sitting  through  about  half  of  the  year,  and  each 
side  will  endeavor  to  make  capital  for  use  in  the  con- 
gressional and  presidential  elections  of  November. 
The  year  will  be  full  of  agitation  of  questions  hav- 
ing to  do  with  immigration,  naturalization,  and  the 
alarming  influx  of  foreign  unskilled  labor  In 
many  parts  of  the  countiy  educational  and  munic- 
ipal problems  will  create  local  storm  centres.  In 
sliort,  the  year  1892  will  be  full  of  interest  for  the 
observer  of  American  life  and  public  afi'airs. 


GOVERNOR  NORMAN  OF  QUEENS-        ' 
LAND,  /■ 


\ 


GOVERNOR   ONSLOW   OF   NEW   ZEALAND. 


GOVERNOR   KINTORE   OF   SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 


GOVERNOR  JERSEY    OF   NEW    SOUTH 
WALES. 


GOVERNOR  HAMILTON  OF   TASMANIA. 


FIVE    AUSTRALASIAN    GOVERNORS. 
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THE  LATE  REV.   OSCAR  C.   M'CULLOCH. 

A  Practical  '^^^^^^  '^^^  "<^t  been  in  this  country  a  more 
Philanthro-  active  and  successful  preacher  of  the  "  new 
'"®''  philanthropy  "  tlian  the  Rev.  Oscar  C.  Mc- 
Culloch,  who  died  December  10  at  Indianapolis  in 
the  prime  of  his  days.  In  his  own  city  lie  was  the 
friend  of  the  ]>oor,  and  the  diurch  he  built  by  his 
tireless  energy  was  the  centre  of  its  charitable  activ- 
ity. He  called  it  the  "Church  of  the  Divine  Frag- 
ments, "  for  into  it  he  gathered  people  of  every  shade 
of  belief.  A  worthy  e]iitaph  is  written  in  the  list 
of  projects  which  he  set  on  foot  in  the  city  of 
Indianapolis  and  the  State  of  Indiana.  He  organized 
the  cJiaritable  resources  of  tlie  city  ;  started  a  societ}' 
to  look  after  the  children  :  and  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  securing  free  kindergartens,  district 
nursing,  and  a  workhouse  for  paupers  ;  in  establish- 
ing free  baths,  and  in  sending  sick  children  to  the 
■country.  He  also  organized  a  Dime  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  and  was  author  of  the  bill  for 
creating  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
the  Board  of  Children's  (Juardians.  He  showed  in 
this  field  a  skill  in  organization  and  direction  which 
in  another  field  woidd  have  made  him  a  great  politi- 
cal or  military  leadcM-,  or  a  most  successful  business 
man.  He  is  most  widely  known  as  the  President  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
lield  in  Indianapolis  in  May  last,  and  as  the  author 
of  the  "  Tribe  of  Ishmael, "  a  study  in  social  degrada- 
tion. He  will  be  missed  not  only  in  Indianapolis, 
but  in  the  State  and  national  councils,  where  his 
influence  has  been  a  dominant  one  in  recent  years. 
He  lias  done  much  to  make  the  charity  of  his  country 


more  helpful,  less  harmful.  It  may  be  said  of  him  as 
Degerando  said  of  Joseph  Tuckerman,  speaking  high- 
est words  in  his  praise  as  a  philanthropist,  "He knew 
the  difference  between  poverty  and  pauperism." 

^^j  In  the  midst  of  international  bickerings 
International  and  rumors  of  bickerings,  it  is  refreshing 

'"''^^'  to  mark  the  spirit  shown  in  the  proffer 
of  a  cargo  of  flour  by  American  millers  to  the  starv- 
ing peasantry  of  the  Russian  Empire.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  Northwestern  Miller,  of  Minneapolis,  pro- 
posed the  sending  of  such  a  cargo,  and  when  assured 
by  the  representative  of  the  Russian  Government  at 
Washington  that  such  a  gift  would  be  received  and 
the  flour  properly  distributed,  this  enterprising  paper 
began  a  subscription  in  Minneapolis — where  nearly 
8. 000  sacks  were  subscribed  in  an  hour — and  has  sent 
an  appeal  to  all  the  millers,  mill  furnishers,  grain 
men  and  flour  merchants  of  the  countr}\  It  is 
estimated  that  43,000  sacks  will  be  needed  to  make 
up  the  cai-go,  and  if  millers  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  give  as  generously,  the  43. 000  sacks 
will  be  moving  toward  the  sea-board  in  a  short  time. 
Each  miller  will  be  asked  to  send  his  contribution 
to  New  York,  and  the  Russian  Govei'nment  has 
]>romised  to  provide  transportation  from  this  port  to 
Russia.  The  Governor  of  Minnesota  has  made  an 
official  appeal  to  the  grain  gi'owers  and  millers  of 
his  State  in  behalf  of  the  starving  peasants,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  Governors  of  other  States  will 
make  similar  appeals,  thus  giving  support  to  the 
movement  begun  by  the  millers.  A  more  appropri- 
ate Christmas  present  to  Russia  could  not  be  made. 

A  Faithful  '^^'^  ^^*®  Senator  Preston  G.  Plumb,  of 
Public  Kansas,  whose  portrait  appears  in  the 
ervan  .  gucceeding  department,  was  one  of  the 
most  saliently  vigorous  and  robust  figures  in  Na- 
tional Politics.  A  tj'pical  Westerner  in  principles 
and  personal  characteristics,  he  had,  through  down- 
right jierseverance,"  fought  his  way  from  an  appren- 
ticeship in  a  ]irinting  office  to  a  position  of  great 
influence  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Sen- 
ator Plumb  "s  third  consecutive  term  would  have 
expired  in  1895.  His  work  in  the  Senate  was 
largely  on  tlie  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Lauds. 
A  life-long  Republican,  he  had  served  his  party 
with  indefatigable  energy  and  eminent  success.  He 
had  a  i)rodigious  capacity  for  work,  but  killed 
himself  overtaxing  it.  He  was  a  Marcus  Porcius 
Cato  in  his  incessant  exertions  for  economy,  for 
frugality,  and  in  the  outspoken  hatred  of  decrepit 
formulas  and  tinselled  shams. 


Other 


Mr.  Edison  is  holding  out  a  prospect  of 
Speculations.  ''^"    clcctric    railway    along    which    cars 

will  speed,  one  or  two  every  few  minutes, 
at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  an  liour.  Mr.  Crookes 
has  been  appalling  the  imagination  of  the  electrical 
engineers  by  telling  them  of  the  enormous  poten- 
tialities of  energy  stored  up  in  matter.  And  then 
comes  the  declaration  of  that  strange  genius,  Keeley, 
that  he  has  discovered  the  secret  of  liberating  the 
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enormous  energy  that  is  locked 
up  in  every  atom.  A  certain 
vibration,  he  says,  ruptures  the 
envelope  in  which  the  molecules 
revolve,  and  he  is  then  able  to 
utilize  the  liberated  energy.  Of 
course,  if  Keeley  is  right,  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  com- 
pared with  which  the  utilization 
of  steam  was  as  nothing :  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Crookes 
and  other  men  of  science  have  at 
least  enabled  ordinary  mortals  to 
admit  the  possibility  that  "there 
may  be  something  in  Keeley, 
after  all. "  As  for  workable  air- 
ships, they  seem  to  be  Yery  near 
at  hand ;  and  the  age  of  great 
inventions  is  only  just  opening. 

The  death  of  Lord  Lyt- 
LorTlynL  t«n  o«  the  24th  of  No- 

vember  removes  from 
the  scene  a  picturesque  and  some- 
what grandiose  figure,  who  in- 
herited a  famous  name,  and  left 
behind  him  a  memory  which  is 
tainted  with  the  odium  of  the 
unjust  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
It  seems  strange  that  so  prosaic 
and  practical  a  nation  as  the  Eng- 
lish should  ever  have  entrusted 
their  destinies  at  home  and  in 
India  to  two  such  theatricalities 
as  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Lytton.  They  certainly  had  to 
pay  dearly  for  that  temporary 
aberration  from  common  sense. 
Of  Lord  Lytton,  the  best  that  can 
be  said  is  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
in  time  the  Afghan  crime  may  be 
forgotten,  and  that  much  of  his 
influence  in  social  life  may  follow 
its  author  into  oblivion.  Lord 
Lytton 's  appointment  to  the 
French  Embassy  was  a  mistake ; 
but,  fortunately,  nothing  arose 
during  his  tenure  of  office  to  make 
England  suffer  for  the  caprice 
which  sent  Lord  Lytton  to  what 
used  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  diplomatic  post  on  the 
Continent.  Lord  Dufferin  is  gen- 
erally spoken  of  as  his  successor, 
nor  would  it  be  possible  to  name 
any  one  of  diplomatic  service  who 
is  better  qualified  for  the  post.  In 
America  Lord  Lytion  has  always 
been  best  known  as  "  Owen  Mere- 
dith." who  wrote  "Lucille"  and 
other  poetry  that  an  improving 
public  taste  no  longer  fancies. 
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HON.  STEPHEN   B.    ELKINS. 

(Appointed  United  States  Secretary  of  War,  Dee.  17,  1891,  to 
succeed  Hon.  Redfield  Proctor,  resigned.) 

November  16. — The  French  Chamber    of  Deputies  ap- 
proves the  tariff  of  25  francs  on  salted  meats  as  fixed  by  the 

iSenate Many  thousand  miners   in  the  coal-fields  of  the 

Department   of   Pas-de-Calais,  France,  go   on   strike 

Ex-King  Milan  renounces  all  his  legal  and  constitutional 
rights  iu  Seriva. 

November  17. — The  Supreme   Council  of  the  National 
Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  holds  its  annual 

session  at  Indianapolis,  Ind The  W.  C.  T.  U  Convention 

in  session  at  Boston  choose  officers ;  Miss  Frances  Willard 
re-elected  president. . . .  Congress  of  the  Pi'otestant  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  United  States  assembles  at  Washington, 
D.C....Much  damage  done  by  tornado  along  the  coast 
of  New  Jersey. . . .  Property  to  tho  value  of  .$1,500,000  de- 
stroyed by  fire  iu  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ...Palo  Alto  breaks  the 
world's  stallion  recoi'd,  trotting  a  mile  over  the  Stockton 
(Cal.)  track  in  two  minutes  eight  and  three-quarters  sec- 
onds  The  German  Reichstag  reassembled Strike  of 

match-makers  at  Versailles. 

November  18. — Tho   Protestant   Episcopal  Church  Con- 
gress in  session   at  Washington  discusses   tho  question  of 

socialism Tho  Junta  assumes  control  of  the  Brazilian 

Province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  prepares  for  war 

Distributions  of  prizes  at  the  P^rencli  Academy. . . .  Several 
tin-plate  works  iu  South  Wales  close  their  doors. 

November    19. — Admiral     Jorge     Montt    unanimously 
chosen  President   of  Chili  by  the  Electoral   College 


M.  de  Giers,  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  arrives  in  Paris 

A  basis  of  settlement  of  the  Virginia  debt  reached  by 

the  Olcott  committee  and  the  State  commission Cor 

nelius  N.  Bliss  elected  president  of  the  American  Protec- 
tive Tariff  League  to  succeed  Edward  H.Ammidown, 
resigned. 

November  20. — The  Farmere'  Convention  at  Indiauajjo- 

lis  ends  its  session ;  no  radical  steps  taken Secretary 

Proctor  presents  his  annual  report  to  the  President 

The  police  repulse  disorderly  s-trikers  in  the  coal  districts 
of  Pas-de-Calais,  France. . . .  The  Russian  Goveriunent 
consents  to  lend  the  Central  Famine  Committee  50,000,- 
000  roubles,  without  interest. 

November  21. — The  Chilian  Congress  considers  a  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  finances  of  the  country Bra- 
zil's insurgents  threaten  to  march  on   Rio  Janeiro 

Cabinet  ministers  of  Spain  I'esign  and  Seiior  Canovas  del 

Castillo  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry 

Shocks  of  eai'thquake  at  Patinas  and  throughout  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus ....  Imperial  ukase    prohibiting   the   export    of 

wheat  from    Russia  published Yale  defeats   Harvard 

in  a  foot-ball  game  at  Springfield ;  score  10  to  0. 

November  22. — M.  de  Giers  leaves  Paris  for  Berlin A 

new  ministi-y  formed  in  Spain  under  the  leadership,  as  bo- 
fore,  of  Seiior  Canovas  del  Castillo Tho  Judge  of  Crimes 

is  rejKJi'ted  to  have  concluded  his  examination  at  Val- 
paraiso, Chili,  of  the  attack  upon  the  Baltimore's  crew. 

November  23.  — Minneapolis  selected  as  the  place  for  hold- 
ing the  next  Republican  National  Convention,  and  June  7, 
1892,  as  the  date Revolt  of  the  navy  in  Brazil  and  res- 
ignation of  President  da  Fonseca The  French  miners 

on  strike  refuse  to  accept  the  proposal  to  submit  their 
troubles  to  the  arbitration  of  a  board  to  be  appointed 
exclusively  by  the  Government. . . .  Severe  storms  through- 
out the  Eastern  States. 

November  24. — Arguments  heard  in  the  governorship 
contest  case  in  Connecticut. . . .  Much  property  in  Tennessee 
destroyed  by  a  toniado  ....  The  Archbi-shop  of  Aix  con- 
victed of  the  charge  of  sending  an  objectionable  letter 
to  the  French  Minister  of  Justice,  and  fined  120  francs. . . . 
M.  do  Giers  received  in  audience  by  the  Grerman  Emperor 
at  Berlin. 

November  25.— Peixotto,  tho  new  President  of  Brazil, 
issues  a  call  siuniiiouiug  Congress  to  reassemble  on 
December  18,  1891. . .  .The  International  Emigi-ation  Con- 
ference opened  in  Paris;  England  and  Russia  take  no 
official  action  in  the  conference. 

November  20.  — Thanksgiving  Day  observed  throughout 

tho  United  States General  Fonseca  resigns  from  tho 

army  and  retires  to  private  life. ...  It  is  decided  by  the 
law  officers  of  the  British  Crown  that  the  Newfoundland 
Bait  act  is  unconstitutional. . . .  Mr.  Balfoiu-  installed  rec- 
tor   »f    the    University    of    Glasgow Labor    Congress 

opened  at  Lyons Conference  of  Irish  Nationalists  held 

in  Now  York. ..  .Yale  defeats  Princeton  at  foot-ball,  by 
a  score  of  19  to  0. 

November  27, — Chancellor  von  Caprivi  defends  the  for- 
eign policy  of  Germany  in  a  spirited  speech ;  he  denies 

that  he  is  about  to  resign Figaro  to  be    prosecuted 

by  the  French  Government  for  raising  a  subscription  to 
pay  the  fine  imposed  on  the  Archbishop  of  Aix. ...  In 
New  York  the  stock  broking  firm  of  Field,  Lindley  Wie- 
chers  &  Co.  assign;  liabilities  reported  i;2, 000, 000;  alleged 
insauitj'  of  senior  member. 
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November  28.— Herr  Bebel,  the  Socialist  leader,  called 
to    order    in   the    Reichstag    for    auimadvertiug    on    the 

Emperor  and  Bismarck Fmieral  of  Lord  Lytton  in  the 

English   church  at   Paris Conservative    majority   cut 

down   in  the  by-election    at   Dorset Annual  meeting 

of  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching. 

November  29.— Insurgent  victory  in  China;  four  thou- 
sand Government  troops  defeated. . .  Operatives 'Peace  Con- 
gress at  Rome,  presided  over  by  Signer  MafS Recep- 
tion of  King  of  Denmark  at  Berlin Wreck  of  the  slave 

brig  Tahiti  between  San   Francisco  and  Mexico  and  270 

lost Mrs.  Besant  lectures  on  theosophy  in  New  York 

Secretary  Noble's  report  submitted  to  the  President. 

November  30. — End  of  the  wide-spread  strike  among 
French  coal  miners The  Supreme  Court  at  Leipsic  de- 
cided that  as  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves  is  revered  by  many 
Catholics,  and  as  the  veneration  of  relics  is  part  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  a  punishable  offence 
to  publish   statements   stigmatizing  the  exhibition  as  a 

humbug The  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  defies  the  Government 

and  i-efuses  to  reinstate  the  former  officials Complete 

returns  from  Japan  show  that  the  great  earthquakes  of 
the  la.^t  days  of  October  probably  brought  a  loss  of  life 
amounting  to  12,000  or  15,000  souls Chinese  rebels  re- 
ported to  be  marching  upon  Pekin. 

December  1. — Commercial  treaty  signed  between  Ger- 
many and  Belgium A  surplus  of  9,000,000  lire  an- 
nounced for  the  coming  fiscal  year  in  the  Italian  budget 
— the  first  case  on  record  of  a  surplus  in  the  history  of 
Italy. . . .  Austria  announces  her  intention  of  taking  part 
in  the  Columbian  Exposition,  notwithstanding  Amer- 
ica's commercial  attitude. ...  More  trouble  among  the 
Teunes.see  miners. 

December  2. — Chinese  rebellion  appears  on  later  advices 
to  be  rather  local Mr.  Goschen  propounds  a  new  finan- 
cial scheme  for  increasing  the  Bank's  store  of  currency 

Project  for  union  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 

and    Prince    Edward    Island Launching   of  armored 

cruiser  No.  2  from  Cramp's  ship-yard,  Philadelphia. 

December  3. — Defeat  of  rebel  forces  in  Manchooria 
claimed  for  the  Imperialists. . . .  Berlin  suffering  from  epi- 
demic of  influenza. . . .  The  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce demands  a  permanent  census  bureau. 

December  4. — In  New  York  a  "crank  "  enters  Russell 
Sage's  office,  and  upon  being  refused  a  large  smn  of 
money,  explodes  a  quantity  of  dynamite,  wi-ecking  a  por- 
tion of  the  building  and  killing  himself  and  another  man 
....  Renewed  disturbances  in  China ;  the  Imperialists  re- 
quest naval  protection. 

December  5. — Formal  decree  published  authorizing  the 
admission  of  American  pork  into  four  French  ports. . . . 
Commercial  treaties  with  Austria  and  Switzerland  an- 
nounced on  the  program  of  the  Reichstag. . . .  Trains  snow- 
bound in  a  tremendous  blizzaid  raging  in  the  North- 
western States. 

December  6. — Secretary  Tracy,  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  President,  speaks  with  pride  of  our  progress  in  build- 
ing up  the  navy  during  the  past  year,  and  hopefully  of 

the  year  to  come Mrs.  Besant  lecturing   before   large 

audiences  in  New  York  on  theosophy  and  occultism 

Seventy  three  miners  killed  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp 
in  a  mine  at  St.  Etienne,  France Duke  of  Clarence,  eld- 
est son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  betrothed  to  Princess 
Mary  of  Teck. 

December  T.^Crisp  of  Georgia  nominated  for  the  Speak- 
ership of  the  House  on  the  thirtieth  ballot The  election 

contests  in  New  York  State  to  be  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals. . . .  President  Peixotto  issues  a  manifesto  accusing 


Fonseca's  Government  of  high  treason Progressing  de- 

ve]oi)ment  of  a  European  Zollverein  under  German  in- 
fluence. 

December  8.— Trouble  in  Persia  over  the  prohibited  use 

of  tobacco Dr.  Welti  resigns  from  the   Presidency  of 

the    Swiss    Republic The    English    Court    of    Appeals 

makes  a  decision  in  the  celebrated  Maybrick  insurance 
case,  awarding  the  money  to  Mr.Maybrick's  brothers. . . . 
In  Africa  the  French  are  attempting  to  connect  Algiers 
witli  Senegal  by  railway  and  telegraph  line. 

December  9. — Funeral  of  Dom  Pedro  in  Paris. . . .  France 
to  demand  reparation  from  Brazil  for  the  killing  of  fifteen 
Frenchmen  by  Fonseca's  agents. ..  .The  annual  message 
of  President  Harrison  read  in  Congress,  and  Secretary 
Foster  submits  his  annual  report. 

December  10. — The  Liberal  conference  to  consider  moral 
reforms  meets  in  London. ..  .Chancellor  von  Capri vi  in 
the  Reichstag  makes  a   vigorous  appeal  for  the  proposed 

commercial  treaties A  fierce  gale  rages  in  Europe. . . . 

The  State  Dairymen's  Association  announce  from  their 
meeting  at  Oswego  that  they  shall  address  Congress  on  the 
evils  of  the  oleomargarine  traffic. 

December  11. — Turbulent  scene  in  the  French  Chamber.. . 
M.  Flaquet  given  the  lie  for  his  assertion  that  Pius  IX.  was 
a  Free- Mason. . . .  Earl  of  Dufferin  succeeds  the  late  Lord 
Lytton  as  British  Ambassador  to  France. .  .  Mr.  Gladstone 
addresses  the  Liberal  delegates  on  rural  refoi-m. . . .  Rebel 
forces  crushed  in  China Hippolyte  proclaims  an  am- 
nesty  Publication    of   the    diplomatic    correspondence 

resulting  in  the  admission  at  reduced  rate  of  American 
pork  and  grain  to  German  markets. 

December  12. — Chili's  foreign  minister  asserts  that  there 
is  much  misunderstanding  in  the  Baltimore  affair,  and 
that  justice  will  be  done  the  United  States. . . .  Excited 
discussion  in  the  French  Chamber  over  the  proposed  sep 

aration  of  Church  and  state Judge  Barnard,  of  New 

York,  decides  the  Dutchess  County  contested  election 
cases  in  favor  of  the  Republicans. 

December  13. — Michael  Davitt  wounded  in  a  fierce  elec- 
tion   riot   at   Waterford    City,   Ireland The    London 

advisory  board  approves  of  the  American  plan  to  settle 
the  Virginia  State  debt Reports  that  reciprocity  trea- 
ties have  been  concluded  with  Trinidad,  Barbadoes  and 
Demerara. 

December  14. — American  Federation  of  Labor  convenes 

at  Birmingha>m,  Ala The  State  of  New  York  begins 

extensive  preparations  for  the  part  it  is  to  play  in  the 

World's  Fair France  breaks  oft  diplomatic  relations 

with  Bulgaria. 

December  15. — In  the  Pope's  allocution  he  affirms  that 
the  Church  is  encompassed  with  enemies,  and  appeals  to 

all  Catholics  for  united  defence  of  the  Papacy More 

Donnybrook  exhibitions  in  Ireland ;  John  Dillon  wounded 

Rumors  that  Brazil  and  tlie  Argentine  will  join  the 

European  Zollverein. 


OBITUARY. 

November  16. — Dr.  John  Clarkson  Jay,  of  Rye,  West- 
chester Co.,  N.Y.,  grandson  of  John  Jay. ...  General 
Charles  Nicolas  Lacretelle,  a  soldier  in  the  Crimean  War 
and  a  member  of  Marshal  MacMahon's  corps  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War. 

November  17. — Rear- Admiral  George  H.Cooper,  of  the 
United  States  Navy. . . .  Mr.  William  Hooper  Roses,  of 
New  York  City,  United  States  Consul  at  St.  Petersburg, 
1850-54.... Colonel  William  W.  Scott,  of  Georgia.... 
Baron  Joseph  Doeppier,  President  of  the  Austrian  Su- 
preme  Court   of   Military    Justice. . . .  Duchess    of    Gra- 
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Laguaj-ra,  N.  J.,  oueof  the  founders  of  the  Red  D  Line  of 
steamers  to  Venezuela. 

November  27. — Commodore  AVilliam  Rouekendorflf,  one 
of  the  oldest  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy Chris- 
tian Berg,  leader  of  the  Radical  Opposition  at  Copen- 
hagen. 

November  28.— Major  Richard  P.Hammond,  a  wealthy 

and  prominent  pioneer  of  California Sir  James  Porter 

Corry,  Bart. ,  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
for  the  middle  division  of  Armagh. 

November  29.— Miss   Elizabeth  Blanchard,  president  of 

Mount  Holyoke    College John     Lockwood,    of   Troy, 

N.  Y. .  an  hydraulic  engineer  of  high  leputation. . . .  George 
Wheaton  Allen,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  known  as  "Land 
Bill"  Allen,  the  recognized  originator  of  the  land  bill  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  give  all  settlers  coming  to  Ohio  in 
the  early  days  160  acres  of  land. 

November  30.— Archduke   Henry  of  Austria,  cousin  of 

the  present  Emperor Dr.  LeA'i  Ives,  one  of  the  oldest 

and  most  prominent  physicians  of  Connecticut. . . .  Rich- 
ard Po^\•er,  member  of  the  British  House  of  Parliament 

Edwin  De  Leon,  Consul-General  of  the  United  States 

to  Egyi)t  during  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Pierce 

and  Buchanan Major  George  "W.  McKee,  of  the  United 

States  Army The  Rev.  James  Herrick,  for  over  thirty- 

tive  years  missionary  of  the  American  Board  to  Southern 

India Ex-Governor  James  M.  Johnson,  <.>f  Georgia 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Adams  Deams,  a  prominent  Unitariau 
minister  of  Boston,  Mass. 

December  2. — Captain  J.  Hotch  Parker,  of  the  United 
States  Revenue  Marine. . . .  Louis  Boerlin,  Swiss  Consul 
at  Chicago. 

December  3.— William    Harry  Hoy,  Earl  of  Erroll 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  J.   FLORENCE. 

mont,  nfe  Mackinnon. . . .  Rev.  Frederick  Koenig,  pastor  of 
the  Trinity  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  New 
York  City. 

November  18. — Alvan  Duval,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  Ken- 
tucky. . .'.  Lieutenant-Commander  Joseph  Marthon,  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 

November  19.  —  William  J.  Florence,  the  actor Isaac 

R.  Diller,  ex-Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Florence 

Jediah  Bowen,  of  Ripon,  Wis.,  who  is  credited  in  Flower's 
history  with  being  the  founder  of  the  Republican  partj-. 

November  20.— Gilbert  A.  Deane,  Republican  State  Sen- 
ator-elect from  the  Fifteenth  District  of  the  State  of  New 

York Judge  Silas  M.  Clark,  of  the  State  Supreme  Court 

of  Pennsylvania Dowager  Viscountess  Falmouth. 

November  21.— Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.D. ,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University  from  1802  to  1888. 

November  22. — Judge  Joseph  Spraker,  of  Spraker's, 
N.Y.,  prominent   in    political    and    social   affairs    in   the 

Mohawk  Valley Maud   Estelle  Dailey,  Sister  Superior 

of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  New  York  City. ...  Sister  The- 
r^se,  the  Superioress  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  in 
charge  of  the  Asylum  of  St.  Jean  de  Dieu,  Longue  Pointe, 
Quebec. 

November  23. — Governor  A.  P.  Hovey  .of  Indiana Dr. 

Phineas  Parkhurst  Wells,  an  eminent  houKeopathic  phy- 
sician of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

November  24.— The  Right  Hon. Edward  Robert  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Earl   of  Lytton,  British   Ambassador   to    France 

Captain  Josejjh  Steele,  a  well-known  seaman. . . .  Alfred 

Haggis,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council. 

November  2.0.— Riglit  Rev.  Harvey  Goodwin,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  Eng. 

November  26. — Dr.  Hegel,  ex  President  of  the  Supreme 
Prussian    Ecclesiastical     Council. . . .  Henry    Boulton,   of 
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Signer  Cadoraa,  Presideut  of   the  Italian  Senate Chief 

Rabbi  Wolff,  of  Denmark. 

December  4. — Dom  Pedro,  exEmperor  of  Brazil.... 
Colonel  "Dick  "  Taylor,  of  Chicago,  a  veteran  of  the  Mex- 
ican War  and  a  personal  friend  of  both  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
lass. . . .  Judge  Wiley  P.  Harris,  one  of  the  most  distin  - 
guished  lawyers  of  Mississippi. . . .  M.   Lemonier,  presideut 

of  the  luternatioual  League  of  Peace Dr.  Charles  D. 

Smith,  of  New  York  City,  a  well-knowu  physician  of  the 
old  school. ..  .Daniel  C.  Birdsall,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  for 
several  years  proprietor  of  the  Hartford  Teleyram . . . . 
Colonel    Joseph    S.  Conrad,  of    the    Twenty-first    United 

States  Infantry Captain  Joseph  Keefe,  of  the  Fourth 

United  States  Infantry. 

December  5. — Edgar  P.  Wadhams,  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

December  6. — Judge  Rufus  P.  Ranney,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio,  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
authority  upon  constitutional  law  in  the  State Cap- 
tain James  Jones, of  Baltimore. . . .  George  Hall,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  who  printed  the  first  issue  of  the  New  York  Trih- 

une Miss  Mary  E.  Lattimer,  of  Philadelphia,  an  author 

of  note.  M.J.  Carles  Adoli)he  Alphaud,  Director  of  Public 
Works  of  Paris. ..  .Wolcott  Balestier,  the  young  writer 
and  author. 

December  7. — Mrs.  Mary  Helen  Peck  Crane,  of  Asbin-y 
Park,  N.  J.,  a  prominent  worker  and  officer  in  the  Wom- 
an's Christian  Temperance  Union. ...  Edwin  E.Holt,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. ..  .William  H. 
Jackson,  of  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  a  well-known  inventor.... 
Circuit  Judge  F.  D.  Irvine,  of  Farmville,  Va. ,  a  former  law 

partner    of    Governor    McKinney,  of   Virginia Right 

Rev.  John  N.Calleher,  D.D.,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Louisiana. 

December  8. — Marcellus  Lovejoy  Stearns,  ex-Governor 

of  Florida Colonel  William  W.  Clapp,  for  many  years 

editor  of  the  Boston  Joui-nal Judge  Cyrus  E.Davis,  a 

pi'ominent  lawyer  of  Niagara  Falls. . . .  Zuinglino  Grover, 
tor  thirty-three  years  principal  of  the  Dearborn  Semi- 
nary, Chicago. 

December  9. — Harris  C.  Hartwell,   ex-President  of  the 

Massachusetts   Senate Dr.  Frank  Donaldson,   a   noted 

specialist  in  throat  and  lung  diseases  and  a  professor  in 
the  Maryland  University  of  Medicine. . . .  Major  Milborne 
F.Watson,  of  the  United  States  Army. 

December  10. — Rev.  Oscar  C.  McCulloch,  pastor  of  the 
Plymouth  Congregationalist  Church  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
and  one  of  the  greatest  philanthi'opists  and  -workers  in 
charitable  movements  in  the  country. . .  Charles  B.  Evarts, 
a  prominent  lawyer  of  New  York  City,  eldest  son  of  ex- 
Senator  Evarts. . .  .James  Yerger,  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
Jackson,  Miss.,  son  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  William 
Yerger. ...  General  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  K.  C.B.,  of  London 

Joseph  Otis  Glover,   one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of 

Chicago. 


December  11. — The  Rev.  Alanson  A.Haines,  of  Ham- 
burgh, N.  J.,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  churih  and  army 
chaplain  in  the  civil  war. . . .  Louis  de  Bebiau,  one  of  the 
best  known  French  residents  of  New  York  City. 

December  r2.— Miss  Julia  A.  Ames,  editor  of  The  Union 
Sifjnal,  of  Chicago,  the  official  organ  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union. . . .  Judge  Garrett  G.  Acker- 
son,  of  Hackensack,  N.J. 

December  13. — Sanford  Hazen,  of  Rijion,  Wis.,  one  of 
the  eight  brothers  comprising  the  Hazen  band,  who  ac- 
companied the  log  cabin  on  its  journey  in  the  campaign 
for  AVilliam  Henry  Harrison. ...  The  Rev.  George  Crosln- 
Smith,  president  of  Drew  Ladies'  Seminary  at  Carmel, 
N.  Y. . . .  James  Henry  Grovesteen,  the  veteran  piano  man- 
ufacturer. . . .  Ex-State  Senator  William  Lewis, of  Hamden, 
N.  Y George  G.  Blanchard,  of  Placerville,  Cal.,  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Congress  at  the  last  election. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  PRESTON  B.   PLUMB,   OF  KANSAS. 
(Died  Dec.  ^0,  1891.) 

December  14.  — Surgeon    Melancthon    I.,.  Ruth,    of    the 

United  States  Navy Nathaniel  A.  Horton,  editor  of  the 

Salem  (M-ass.)(7a.zptft\  . .  .John  H.Richardson,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  New  Orleans. . . .  Judge  Josiah  Minot,  of  Concord, 

Conn.,   a   former    law  partner    of    President    Pierce 

Joel  B.  Mayes,  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
....  William  Gorman  Wills,  the  well-knowu  dramatist. . . . 
C.C. Bliss,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  a  prominent  Republican 
leader  during  the  reconstruction  period. 

December  li). — Edmon  Sheppard  Conner,  of  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,  one  of  the  oldest  American  actors. ...  Sister  Mary 
Frances  Bunting,  Superioress  of  Moimt  De  Sales  Semi- 
nary, Baltimore. . . .  Archduke  Sigismiuid  of  Austria. 


CUKRHNT   HISTORY   IN   CARICATURE. 


BERNHAHO    (ill. LAM    OF    ■■.iriXiE. 

"JUDGE'S"    NOTED    CARTOONIST. 

IT  was  in  18S6  that  Beniharrl  Gillaiu  went  into  partner- 
ship with  W.  J.  Arkell  and  bought  Judye.  Since 
then  he  has  been  building  up  a  fine  Roland  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Oliver,  Puck.  So  far  as  concerns  the  full-page 
tinted  cartoons  proper,  Mr.  fTillaurs  special  province  on 
Judge,  few  find  thein  a  whit  l)ehind  the  efforts  of  the 
great  Keppler  in  Judge^s  older  rival.  Mr.  Gillam  received 
his  art  education  in  England.  He  was  born  a  humorous 
artist;  in  fact  he  couldn't  help  it.  Even  when  his  ambi- 
tion was  to  become  a  great  painter  of  historical  pictures  his 
expansive  canvasses  provoked  "  inextinguishable  laughter  " 
from  audiences  whose  plain  duty  it  was  to  be  revereutlj' 
serious.  If  Mr.  Gillam  has  made  a  virtue  of  necessity 
in  becoming  one  of  the  foremost  cartoonists  of  the 
country,  he  has  accomplished  it  with  a  success  which  is 
enviable.  His  histori  al  jjeriod  was  succeeded  by  jjortrait- 
painting,  and  in  1880  he  came  to  Ilarper'a  Wei'khj  as  the 
colleague  of  the  immortal  Nast,  after  which  he  passed 
through  phases  of  Frank  Lrslir's  and  l^nrk  which  might 
well  fit  him  for  bringing  Judge  to  its  present  success. 
Mr.  Gillam  is  a  young  niaii,  but  thirty-five,  and  may  well 
expect  new  worlds  to  conquer  in  his  career. 


AVe  reproduce  from  Judge  this  month  a  typical  Gillam 
cartoon  representing  Mr.  Blaine  as  the  melancholy  Prince 
with  the  first  line  of  the  soliloquy  in  his  mouth,  while 
half  a  dozen  courtier  aspirants  of  the  baser  sort  lurk  in  a 
corner.  There  is  something  peculiarly  felicitous  and  ap- 
propriate in  the  representation  of  the  Republican  leader 
as  the  lonely  Hamlet,  set  apart  from  his  party  by  his 
unique  and  mighty  personality. 

The  irresistible  products  of  Bengougli's  pen,  which  we 
take  from  Grqj,  explain  themselves.  That  illustrating 
the  appeal  for  manhood  suffrage  we  can  well  imagine  the 
effect  of  on  the  workman's  mind.  Uncle  Sam's  tariff 
wall  is  sneered  at  in  a  second,  and  the  speaking  attitudes 
of  Abbott  and  Blaine  in  a  third  strike,  the  same  note  of 
Canadian  independence  of  the  United  States. 

The  caricatures  of  the  month  include  one  or  two  from  H 
Pa  paga  I  In  which  are  more  felicitous  thauiisual.  The  car- 
toon representing  John  Bull  as  Macbeth  in  the  midst  of  a 
double  set  of  weird  sisters  is  novel  and  ingenious;  note 
especially  the  Italian  picture  of  Ireland,  and  Home  Rule 
as  a  witch  with  a  serpent  in  her  grasp.  Prussia  makes 
a  curious  Banquo,  while  France  and  Russia  feed  the  flames 
and  the  witches'  caldron.  The  little  sketch  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  as  three  dogs  baying  at  the  clouds  which  hide  the 
moon  is  simple  but  comical.  The  German  sketch  of  the 
situation  in  Brazil  dates  from  before  the  time  when  King 
Stork  was  himself  gobbled  up  by  his  successor.  The  car- 
toon "To  the  Polls,"  expresses  with  vigor  and  truth  the 
issues  before  the  electors — issues  the  true  significance  of 
which  the  result  showed  they  did  not  mistake.  The  car- 
toons from  Australia  about  General  Booth's  triumphal 
tour  speak  for  themselves. 


Dop,, 


■^-^rr-^- 


FRUITS   OF  THE  FRANCHISE   ACT. 

The  Dominion  election  lists  are  now  being  revised  under  an 
act  which  (li.soriminates  against  the  poor  and  industrious,  and 
is  in  every  respect  iniquitous  and  tyrannical,  as  well  as  mon- 
strously expensive.  Away  with  it,  and  give  us  manhood  suf- 
frage!— From  Toronto  Grip,  Nov.  28,  1891. 
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MUTUAL   PLEASURE. 

Blaine:     "Er— it  would— li'm  !— suit    my  convenience    very 
much,   Mr.    Abbott,    if— er -aw— that  is  to  say.   if  your  Com 
missioners  didn't  come  to  Washington  until— well,  not  for  the 
present." 

Abbott:  "Nothing,  I  assure  you.  Mr  Blaine,  could  meet 
our  views  more  precisely  than  to  serve  your  convenience  in  the 
manner  you  suggest !  "—From  Grip,  Toronto,  Dec.  12,  1891. 


OUT    AGAIN. 
From  Puck,  Dec.  16,  1891. 


Hamlet  (J.  G.  B.):  "To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question. "-From  Judge. 
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Salvation  stock  is  "liuimniug." 

Every  day, 

Utopia  nearer  coming— 

So  they  say : 

Now  when  Booth  has  banked  his  cash 

And  has  cooked  the  devil's  hash. 

He'll  wave  his  blood-red  sash 

And  away ! 
—From  the  Queensland  BoointrarKj,  Oct.  10,  1891. 


THE  NEW  VERSION  OF  THE  STORY  OF  PERSEUS  AND 
ANDROMEDA. 

Perseis  MuNRo:  "Um:  Don't  think  I'll  rescue  her  this  trip:" 
—From  tlie  Melbourne  Punch,  Oct.  8,  1891, 


\\^   6^     C^' 


TO   THE  POLLS! 
"After  wliich  of  these  figures  will  you  inarch  to  the  polls?" 
-From  The  Weekly  Freeman,  Dublin.  Nov,  7,  1891. 


THE   WORLD'S   AUCTION. 
From  the  i7.  Stephen's  Hevieir.  London. 
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THE   DOGS   WHO  BARK  AT  THE  CLOUDS  WHICH  HIDE 

THE  BIOON. 

Prom  II  Papagallo,  Rome,  Nov.  7,  1891. 


KING    LOG    AND   KING    STORK   IN    BRAZIL. 
From  Beiblatt  zum  Kludderadatsch,  Berlin,  Nov.  22,  1891, 
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"THB  CBixp-  OF  snmnia.* 

Puvm  P»Ka  :  ■•  WliM  iha)l  I  <la  to  be  uved  t  * 
'Uduu."    Bootc  '    "Sdl    >U    th*l  thou    hau   U<1  inr*  thO 

fntrndt  QAto  lb*  aubm^rgtd  Teslh.* 
^^MMia     *'  Bat  I  bAV«D't  ftnjibing — I're  been  40  yean  in  politic* 

aod  harao'i  ouda  ■  peanj.     UaJItJujab  I  " 
On.  fioora  ■  "  l^Ma  gti  jour  hair  OQi  aad  be  tiM  of  orv  aut^ 


fioOTB  :  .■■Brolb«n>od  8iit«*-»,-iill 
.caUaiitiaa." 


THE   CZAR  AND   RUSSIA  OF  TO-DAY. 

CHARACTER  SKETCH  FOR  JANUARY.  By  W.  T.  STEAD. 


THE  two  portly  volumes  in  which  Mr.  George 
Kennan  has  compressed  the  sum  total  of  his 
observations  on  Siberia  naturally  direct  public  atten- 
tion of  the  Western  World  to  Russia  and  its  ruler. 
Mr.  Kennan  is  an  American  traveller  who  has  done 
good  service  both  to  Russia  and  to  humanity  by 
turning  upon  Siberia  and  its  exiles  the  electric 
search -light  of  a  first-class  American  journalist. 
His  pictures  of  life  in  Siberia,  and  especially  of  life 
in  the  convict  and  forwarding  prisons  in  Siberia, 
have  undoubtedly  made  a  deep  and  painful  impres- 
sion upon  the  public  mind  ;  that  impression  will  be 
deepened  by  his  collected  lettei's,  and  possibly  the 
majority  of  those  wrho  read  these  illustrated  volumes 
will  regard  them  as  a  conclusive  condemnation  of  a 
system  vmder  which  such  horroi's  are  possible.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  all  things 
in  this  world  are  comparative,  and  that  it  hardly 
does  for  us  of  the  English-speaking  race,  with  the 
memory  of  our  Australian  convict  settlements  and 
the  system  of  convict  labor  in  mines  which  still 
exists  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  to  draw  too 
hasty  conclusions  concerning  a  political  system 
merely  because  its  prisons  are  overcrowded  and  its 
convicts  are  ill-treated.  Of  course  to  Westerns,  even 
to  those  Westerns  who  haughtily  refuse  to  establish 
anything  of  a  representative  system  in  Hindustan, 
where  we  have  twice  as  many  subjects  as  the  Russian 
Czar,  governed  on  a  system  which  is  as  utterly 
opposed  to  the  democratic  idea  as  the  Government  of 
Russia  itself — the  Russian  system  stands  condemned 
on  first  principles.  In  Russia  there  is  no  Parlia- 
ment, nor  is  there  a  free  press,  nor  has  the  nation 
as  a  whole  any  of  the  constitutional  apparatus  which, 
to  the  English-speaking  man,  seem  the  first  essential 
of  civilized  government. 

IF  GEORGE  KENNAN  WERE  CZAR! 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know 
what  Mr.  George  Kennan  would  do  if  he  were 
to  wake  up  one  fine  morning  and  find  that  he  had 
changed  skins  with  Alexander  III. ,  autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias.  I  venture  to  predict  that,  whatever  else 
he  did,  he  would  not  do  one  thing  which  many 
superficial  observers  consider  to  be  the  great  desider- 
atum in  Russia.  Mr.  Kennan  would  not  introduce 
the  American  Constitution,  with  its  machinery  of 
ballot-boxes.  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives, 
into  a  country  where  not  one  man  in  ten  can  read, 
and  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  would  have  the  re- 
motest idea  as  to  what  to  do  with  his  vote  if  he 
had  one. 

If  Mr.  Kennan  would  not  do  this,  still  less  would 
any  intelligent  Englishman  who  is  familiar  with  the 
shortcomings  of  the  parliamentary  system,  a  system 
which  Mr.  Greenwood  and  M.  de  Laveleye  tell  us  in 
almost  so  many  words  is  breaking  down  before  our 


MR.   GEORGE  KENNAN. 

eyes.  That  is  an  exaggeration,  no  doubt,  but  con- 
stitutionalism is  so  far  from  being  a  universal 
specific  and  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  maladmin- 
istration that  we  really  ought  to  begin  to  look  with 
a  little  sympathetic  interest  at  the  immensity  of  the 
problems  which  confront  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
While  admitting  all  that  can  be  fairly  said  against 
the  abuses  of  the  system  over  which  the  Czar  presides. 
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we  may  well  rejoice  that  tlie  Russian  Government 
has  at  its  head  a  ruler  as  cautious,  as  resolute,  and 
as  devoted  to  peace  as  Alexander  III.  To  put  your- 
self in  his  place  is  the  first  rule  for  judging  anybody. 
If  the  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom,  with  whose 
general  principles  every  one  must  sympathize,  were 
to  be  called  together  in  Washington  or  London  to 
reshape  the  constitution  of  Russia  and  to  remodel 
the  institutions  of  the  nation  according  to  their  own 
sweet  will  and  pleasure,  they  would,  perhaps,  be  able 
to  appreciate  better  the  difficulties  which  confront 
the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  than  they  seem  to  do 
at  the  present  moment. 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  greater  contrast  between 
the  semblance  of  power  and  its  reality  than  that 
which   continually  confronts  the   occupant   of   the 


ALEXANDER  III.,   CZAR  OF  RUSSIA. 

Russian  throne.  Nominally  the  Czar  is  the  Vicege 
rent  of  the  Almighty  ;  his  will  is  omnipotent  through- 
out the  whole  of  Northern  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe, 
his  slightest  word  has  the  force  of  law.  There 
exists  no  institution  with  authority  to  withstand 
his  ukase,  iior  is  there  within  the  whole  of  his  vast 
dominions  a  noble  or  demagogue  among  all  his  sub- 
jects wliom  he  could  not  destroy  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand.  The  greatest  army  in  the  world  would 
march  unhesitatingly  even  to  defeat  and  destruction 
if  he  chose  to  lift  his  finger,  and  upon  the  meanest 
income  of  the  poorest  of  his  peasant  subjects  he  can 
lev}'  wliat  tax  he  pleases.  From  Archangel  to 
Odessa,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Vladivostock,  there 
exists  no  journalist  upon  whose  pen  the  Czar  does 
not  keep  control ;  nor  is  there  any  department  of 
human  activity,  religious  or  secular,  in  which  the 
Czar  has  not  the  sovereign  right  of  arbitrary  inter- 
vention.    Yet  as  we  contrast  this  illimitable  power — 


in  theory  and  upon  paper — with  the  actual  impotence 
of  the  Czar  to  make  any  serious  impression  upon  the 
great  evils  whicli  afflict  his  people,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  luckless  king  of  Persia  who,  when  the  tri- 
umphant Moslems  overran  his  empire  and  made  him 
prisoner,  was  left  to  starve  in  his  own  treasury.  All 
round  that  Persian  monarch  were  heaped  diamonds, 
and  emeralds,  and  topazes,  and  pearls  of  incalculable 
value  ;  wherever  his  eye  turned  he  saw  nothing  except 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones — but  with  the 
wealth  of  Ormuzand  the  East  about  him,  the  wretched 
man  perished  with  hunger  and  thirst. 

THE   HUMAN   GLACIER  OF  MUSCOVY. 

I  brought  back  from  Russia  a  sense  not  of  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Czar,  but  the  very  reverse.     The 


MARIE-FEODOROVNA.   CZARINA  OF  RUSSIA. 

Czar,  as  he  would  be  the  first  to  confess,  is  often 
as  powerless  to  effect  reforms  and  check  abuses  as 
he  is  to  modify  the  rigor  of  the  Russian  winter  or 
arrest  the  advance  of  the  Russian  influenza.  Those 
who  have  never  been  in  Russia  do  not  realize  the 
immensity  of  its  area,  and  the  absence  of  those  ele- 
ments which,  in  America  and  England,  are  relied 
ujiou  to  effect  changes  and  to  initiate  reforms. 
There  is  an  inertia  about  that  great  mass  which  is 
like  the  vis  inertia  of  a  glacier  If  Stepniak,  or 
Prince  Krapotkin,  or  George  Kennan  were  Czar  to- 
morrow, they  would  no  more  be  able  to  transform 
the  country  or  eradicate  the  evils  which  are  contin- 
ually being  lield  up  to  the  execration  of  the  world 
than  M.  de  Lesseps  or  Edison  would  be  able  to 
(juicken  the  march  of  the  Rlione  glacier.  They 
might,  no  doubt,  clean  it  a  little  here  and  there, 
and  cut  a  gully,  a  trench,  or  a  tunnel,  but  the  vast 
inert  mass  would  baffle  all  that  dynamite  or  elec- 
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tricity  could  effect.  To  bring  Russia  into  line  with 
Western  ideas  they  would  have  to  use  tlie  imperial 
prerogative  as  unsparingly  as  Peter  the  Great.  Peter, 
that  mighty  Titan,  flung  himself  headlong  at  the 
task.  Not  once  in  five  centuries  do  we  find  a  human 
being  of  such  stupendous  energj' :  his  thoughts  were 
thunder- bolts,  his  resolves  were  like  earthquakes, 
before  which  institutions  and  kingdoms  crumble  into 
dust .  but  how  little,  comparatively,  he  Avas  able 
to  effect !  He  almost  pulled  Russia's  iiead  off  her 
body  in  his  attempt  to  twist  it  round  from  the  Orient 
to  the  Occident ;  but  many  students  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  Russia's  progress  would  have  been  all  the 
more  steady  if  the  pace  had  not  been  forced  by  that 
revolutionist  on  the  throne  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
opinion  of  the  present  Empex'or  and  the  men  who 
are  around  him.  Not  in  revolution,  but  in  evolu- 
tion, not  in  the  violent  forcing  of  Western  and 
English  ideas  upon  an  Eastern  and  Slavonic  people, 
but  rather  in  permitting  the  silent  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  genius  of  the  Russian  race,  is  their 
patli  of  duty.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  and 
that  is  that  the  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom  would 
liave  to  appl}'  manj-  more  pounds  pressure  per  square 
inch  in  the  shape  of  autocratic  authority  in  order 
to  get  the  Russians  to  march  their  way  and  keep 
step  to  the  music  of  Western  civilization  than  the 
Czar  needs  to  apply  to  keep  his  people  jogging  along 
in  their  ancient  ruts. 

WHAT   THE   CZAR   WANTS  TO   DO. 

It  is  no  use  swearing  at  the  Czar,  and  saying  that 
he  is  aiitocratic  and  omnipotent,  and  therefore  he 
ought  to  reform  his  prison  administration  and  root 
out  all  the  social  and  administrative  evils  which 
are  the  plague  of  Russia.  The  Czar  may  or  may  not 
be  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  doing  these  things, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  Czar's  desire   to 


extirpate  what  he  considers  to  be  the  evils  which 
afflict  his  countrj".  If  the  Czar  believes  anything 
in  the  world,  he  believes,  first,  that  his  people  should 
not  be  swept  away  by  millions  by  the  famine  and 
famine  typhus  :  secondly,  that  what  the  Russians  call 
the  Jewish  cancer  should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  its 
way  into  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  nation  ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  should 
be  protected  against  the  ravages  of  Protestant  Non- 
conformity. The  Czar  may  be  mistaken  ujjon  all 
three  points.  It  may  be  that  the  famine  is  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise ;  it  may  be  that  the  Jew  is  the 
brain  of  Muscovy,  and  the  Stundists  may  be  the  sole 
hope  for  the  regeneration  of  the  empire.  But 
whether  the  Emperor  be  right  or  wrong  does  not 
concern  us  at  present ;  all  that  I  wish  to  insist  upon 
is  that  there  is  no  mistaking  the  passionate  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  Czar  desires  to  combat  the 
famine,  to  extirpate  the  Jew,  and  to  suppress  Stund 
ism,  but  before  all  three  he  stands  as  powerless  as 
if,  instead  of  being  the  Imperial  Autocrat  of  All  the 
Russias,  he  were  the  humblest  moujik  in  his  domin- 
ions. What  wonder,  then,  if  he  would  sometimes 
feel  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  as  if  he  were  but  a 
mockery  monarch  with  a  pasteboard  diadem  and  a 
reed  for  a  sceptre  ! 

THE  FAMINE  ON  THE  VOLGA. 

The  famine  which  is  afflicting  the  provinces  of 
the  Volga  is  one  of  those  disasters  which  the 
imagination  fails  to  realize.  In  India,  from  time 
to  time,  we  have  had  experience  of  the  conseqviences 
which  follow  a  failure  of  the  crops.  In  the  lifetime 
of  this  generation  Orissa  was  visited  by  a  famine 
which  swept  away  the  luckless  cultivators  of  the 
soil  literally  by  the  million.  But  the  disasters  wliich 
depopulate  provinces  are  but  little  thought  of  when 
these   provinces  are  peopled   by  Asiatics  and  Afri- 
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cans.  It  is  only  when  the  destruction  falls  upon 
white-skinned  men,  living  within  the  European  or 
American  system,  that  we  appreciate  somewhat  of 
its  significance.  The  famine  i^revails  over  a  vast 
district,  far  larger  than  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  inhabited  by  a  population  as  great  as 
that  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  the  scene  of 
sufferings  which,  if  they  took  place  in  a  thickly- 
peopled  Western  country,  would  inevitably  produce 
revolutionary  outbursts — outbursts  directed  not  so 
much  against  any  particular  form  of  administration 
as  against  the  order  of  the  universe  which  allowed 
human  beings  to  starve  and  pine  and  die  for  sheer 
lack  of  sustenance.  In  Russia,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  great  cities  here  and  there,  the  population 
is  almost  entirely  rural ;  villages  scattei'ed  here  and 
there  in  the  midst  of  great  steppes  do  not  afford 
material  even  for  successful  jacquerie.  The  Russian 
peasants  are,  besides,  the  most  long-suffering  in 
Europe.  Inured  to  hardship,  accustomed  to  priva- 
tions, baked  by  the  sun  in  summer  and  half- frozen 
in  winter,  they  acquire  a  stolidity  and  passivity 
unknown  to  the  more  volatile  and  nervous  popula- 
tions of  Western  Europe.  The  accounts  which  reacli 
us  from  time  to  time  from  the  estates  on  which 
resident  land-owners  or  government  officials  are 
maintaining  a  hand- to  hand  struggle  against    tlie 
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famine  are  heart- rending  in  the  extreme.  The  cattle 
have  died  by  the  thousand.  Russian  stock  becomes 
lean  and  haggard  even  in  the  best  of  times  during 
the  winter,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  tliat 
purchasers  have  been  sought  in  vain  at  two  or  three 


shillings  per  head,  and  that  whole  herds  of  cattle 
have  been  slaughtered  for  lack  of  fodder,  after  hav- 
ing been  reduced  to  mere  skin  and  bone.  The 
nomadic  instinct  of  the  Russian  peasant  asserts  itself 
at  such  times  as  this,  and  the  population  of  whole 
villages  wander  forth  to  seek  bread  or  death.  They 
die  by  the  way  side,  or  come  to  villages  as  hunger- 
stricken  as  their  own.  There  is  no  food  to  be  had, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  long  before  next  summer 
Russia  will  have  lost  far  more  subjects  than  could 
have  perished  in  the  bloodiest  campaign.  But  against 
such  a  scourge  what  can  the  Czar  do?  To  feed  a 
province  is  difficult  enough  even  when  there  are 
railways  and  canals  and  rivers  stretching  like  a  net- 
work into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  smitten 
district,  but  to  ration  a  whole  nation  spread  over  a 
countrj'  in  which  the  rivers  are  frozen,  where  rail- 
ways practically  do  not  exist,  and  where  the  draft 
cattle  have  perished  in  the  early  days  of  the  famine, 
what  can  be  done?  Before  such  catastrophes  czars 
and  ministers  recognize  the  impotence  of  man  in 
the  i)resence  of  great  inert  forces  of  nature. 

THE  NEW   EXODUS. 

Upon  the  ([uestiou  of  combating  the  famine,  the 
Czar  is  at  one  witli  all  tlie  civilized  world.  That  is 
not  the  case  in  relation  to  the  Jews.  Tlie  enforced 
exodus  of  the  Russian  Jews,  or  rather  of  the  infini- 
tesimal fraction  of  Russian  Jews  who  live  outside 
the  pale  within  which  alone  the  Jews  are  allowed  to 
live,  has  brought  down  upon  the  Russian  Government 
the  execration  of  the  press  of  England  and  America. 
The  opinion  of  the  Russians,  if  we  may  speak 
broadly  of  an  inorganic  mass  in  which  public  opinion 
does  not  exist,  is  that  the  Jews  are  an  evil  element  in 
the  body  politic.  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the 
anti -Jewish  laws  were  to  be  submitted  to  a  plebiscite 
they  would  l)e  approved  by  an  enormous  majority  of 
the  Russian  people.  The  Jews  in  Russia  are  at  the 
[nesent  moment  confined  to  certain  provinces  in  the 
south-west  wliich  cover  an  area  nearly  eight  times 
the  size  of  England  and  Wales.  This  territoiy  is  re- 
garded by  the  Emperor  and  by  most  of  his  subjects 
to  be  a  sufficiently  large  slice  of  the  fatherland  to 
be  infested  by  the  Jews,  whom  they  regard  as  social 
parasites,  demoralizing  every  community  into  which 
they  penetrate — a  species  of  human  vermin  which 
every  government  sliould  seek  to  extirpate  for  the 
general  good.  This  idea  is  no  doubt  mediajval,  like 
many  other  things  in  Russia.  Our  forefathers  held 
the  same  opinion  down  to  the  days  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  at  this  moment  the  chiefs  of  the  two 
greatest  organizations  which  exist  at  the  present 
moment  (m  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  Roman 
Church  and  the  German  Empire,  are  very  much 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  justice  of  the  Russian 
verdict.  But  whether  the  Czar  is  right  or  wrong, 
whether  the  Jew  is  the  economic  salvation  or  the 
incarnate  perdition  of  a  state,  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  passionate  and  resolute  determination  of  the 
Czar  to  destroy  what  he  would  describe  as  the  Jew- 
ish plague.     But  against  him  are  arrayed  the  same 
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silent  forces  which  baffled  Pharaoh  in  ancient 
Egypt.  The  inexhaustible  feciindity  of  the  Jewish 
race  is  more  potent  than  the  ukases  of  all  the  czars. 
With  bayonet  or  with  bludgeon  a  hundred  Jews 
may  be  driven  out  of  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg. 
Baron  Hirsch,  taking  up  the  pious  role  of  Moses  or 
Aaron,  may  transplant  hundi-eds  of  thousands  every 
year  to  new  lands  beyond  the  seas,  but  the  Jewish 
cradle,  which  is  never  empty,  will  fill  up  all  vacant 
places,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twenty  years  of 
exodus,  forced  or  voluntary,  there  will  be  more 
Jews  in  Russia  than  there  are  to-day. 

•  PERSECUTION  OF  THE  STUNDISTS. 

The  third  enemy  whom  the  Emperor  fears,  and 
against  which  he  is  wielding  all  the  forces  at  his  dis- 
posal in  Church  and  state,  are  the  Stundists.  The 
Stundists  are  Protestant  Nonconformists,  Avhose 
services  used  to  last  an  hour,  and  who  are  called 
Stundists  from  the  German  word  stunde,  which 
signifies  an  hour.  They  are  what  we  would  call  in 
England  evangelical  dissenters,  and  correspond  to 
our  Methodists  and  Baptists.  They  are  but  feeble 
folk,  who  are  proscribed  by  law.  Propagandism, 
which  is  the  vital  breath  of  all  such  creeds,  is  for- 
bidden under  stringent  pains  and  penalties.  They 
liave  no  pla^ces  of  worship,  no  powerful  liierarchy ; 
tlieir  members  are  humble  peasants,  whose  only 
literature  is  the  Bible  and  whose  only  liturgy  is 
their  hymn-book,  yet  they  are  spreading  in  the 
south  of  Russia  at  a  rate  which  tills  the  official 
custodians  of  the  orthodox  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
with  dismay.  M.  Pobedonostzeff,  the  pi'ocurator  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  a  man  zealous,  intelligent,  and  con- 
scious according  to  his  lights,  stands,  like  Archbishop 
Laud,  near  the  right  hand  of  the  Czar,  Sovereign 
and  minister  are  united  in  a  holy  or  unholy  zeal 
against  the  Stundist  heretics.  The  other  day  in 
appointing  a  new  bishop  the  Emperor  insti'ucted 
the  newly-appointed  prelate  to  spare  no  effort  to 
combat  the  sect  of  the  Stundists,  which  was  spreading 
in  every  direction.  Those  of  us  who  have  learned 
the  lessons  of  our  own  history  and  remember  that 
Archbishoi)  Laud  brought  his  sovereign  to  the 
block — but  not  before  his  persecuting  policy  had 
founded  a  new  England  beyond  the  sea,  Avhere  all 
the  Nonconformist  and  democratic  ideals  were  to 
be  realized  in  Church  and  state — watch  the  unequal 
struggle  between  the  Czar  and  the  Stundists  with 
sympathetic  interest.  These  Stundists,  if  the  Czar 
did  but  know  it,  are  the  hope  of  Russia ;  they  are 
creating  the  moral  sentiment  and  stirring  individual 
religious  conviction  upon  which  alone  will  it  be 
possible  to  rear  a  stable  edifice  of  progressive  and 
civilized  empire.  Their  persecution  and  banishment 
to  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia,  their  imprison- 
ments and  fines,  and  all  the  petty  malevolences  of 
the  hierarchy,  are  but  as  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  at  Jerusalem  that  followed  Pentecost. 
But  for  that  persecution  Christianity  migiit  have 
perished  in  its  cradle,  whereas  the  malice  of  the 
intolerant     Sanhedrin    scattered    the    seed    of    life 


through  the  whole  of  Western  Asia.  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  have  their  representatives  in  M.  Pobe- 
donostzeff and  his  episcoi)al  vassals.  Few  things 
seem  more  certain  in  Russia  than  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  Stundists  will  liave  multiplied  many 
times  before  the  Emperor  Alexander  is  gathered  to 
his  fathers. 

PRISON  REFORM. 

If,  then,  the  Emperor  is  so  powerless  to  effect  the 
objects  upon  which  his  heart  is  set,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  he  is  impotent  to  execute  reforms  the 
need  of  which  are  much  more  clearly  felt  by  Western 
Europeans  than  by  the  Russians?  No  doubt  the  Czar 
would  admit,  as  M.  Galkin-Wratski  admitted  to  me 
when  I  discussed  the  matter  with  him  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  state  of  the  prisons  in  Russia  and  Siberia 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  empire.  There  are  many  other 
things  besides  prisons  that  are  very  disagreeable, 
and  those  who  recall  Mr.  Carlyle's  savage  diatribes 
against  model  prisons  in  this  country  need  not  be 
surprised  if  Ru.ssiau  administrators  feel  that  the  first 
charge  upon  the  exchequer  is  fcr  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  non -criminal  population 
rather  than  the  improveinent  of  the  jails.  The  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  factory  workers  in  many  of  the 
Russo-Polish  towns,  and  of  many  of  the  peasants  in 
Russia  itself,  could  easily  furnish  materials  for  a 
series  of  i^ictures  quite  as  startling  as  any  of  Mr. 
George  Kennan's  pictures  of  Siberia.  It  is  very 
horrible  to  us  Westerns  to  see  prisoners  sleejiing 
side  by  side  on  bare  boards,  without  opportunities 
for  change  of  raiment,  without  any  privacy,  a  hun- 
dred men  and  boys  huddled  together  like  wild  beasts 
behind  the  iron  bars  of  a  cage ;  but  the  prisoners 
probably  prefer  it  to  solitary  confinement,  and  many 
a  regiment  has  no  other  sleeping-place  than  the 
raised  wooden  bed  on  which  prisoners  lie.  It  is  well 
to  take  as  a  corrective  of  Mr.  Kennan's  narrative 
M.  deWindt's  report  and  Dr.  Lau.sdell's  descriptions, 
but  I  make  no  attempt  to  palliate  or  condone  the 
enormities  to  which  Mr.  Kennan  bears  testimony. 
No  person  who  has  been  a  prisoner  himself  ever 
feels  disposed  to  side  with  the  authorities  against 
those  whom  they  keep  under  lock  and  kej-.  Brutal, 
undei^mid,  and  overworked  officials  exist  in  every 
country,  and  they  of  necessity  abound  in  countries 
which,  like  Russia,  are  so  vast  that  the  supervision 
of  the  central  authority  is  necessarilj-  lax  and  inter- 
mittent. 

MORE   PRISONS  WANTED. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  evils  which 
Mr.  Kennan  describes.  Russia  needs  more  prisons. 
Russia  has  outgrown  her  prisons,  and  the  prisoners 
suffer  in  consequence.  Overcrowding  means  death. 
In  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  death  swift  and 
merciful ;  in  ordinary  prisons,  death  bj^  slow  torture, 
aggravated  by  every  form  of  disease  and  every  sm- 
companiment  of  horror.  Russian  philanthropists 
point  triumphantly  to  the  abolition  of  the  knout.  It 
would  be  a  much  truer  philanthropy  to  restore  flog- 
ging as  a  substitute  for  imprisonment,  until,  at  least, 
they  have  built  sufficient  prisons  to  furnish  healthy 
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cells  for  the  prisoners.  Russians  shudder  at  our 
gallows,  hut  think  nothing  of  the  slow  doing  to 
deatli  of  hundreds  by  overcrowding,  exposure,  and 
underfeeding. 

SIBERIAN  PRISONS  AND  LONDON  SLUMS. 

M.  Galkin-Wratski,  the  chief  director  of  the  prisons 
of  the  empire,  is  a  humane  and  intelligent  man, 
wlio,  like  the  Czar,  is  sincerely  anxious  to  see  the 
abuses  ended  which  Mr.  Keunau  describes.  Alas  !  it 
is  not  enough  to  be  humane  and  intelligent.  You 
must  also  have  money  wherewith  to  carry  out  your 
reforms,  and  energy  and  authoritj^  enough  to  com 
pel  the  sluggish  and  corrupt  official  to  execute  your 
will.  The  slums  of  London  and  the  dives  of  New 
York  fill  our  czar.  Public  Opinou,  with  shuddering 
horror.  In  these  dens  fester  all  the  diseases  of  the 
body  politic,  and  every  day  and  every  hour  innocent 
children  are  damned  into  this  modern  inferno.  But 
our  great  czar,  Public  Opinion,  with  all  the  appara- 
tus of  ballot-boxes  at  his  back,  seems  powerless  to 
make  an  appreciable  indentation  upon  this  seething 
mass  of  human  misery.  London  and  New  York  are 
the  richest  cities  in  the  world,  but  the  task  seems 
beyond  our  strength.  As  we  look  at  our  slums,  the 
Russian  Czar  looks  at  his  Siberian  prisons.  They 
are  deplorable,  no  doubt,  in  some  places,  and  he  is 
trying  to  mend  them  as  means  and  men  are  afforded 
him.  But  a  root-and-branch  revolution — no,  that  is 
as  impossible  for  him  to  contemplate  as  it  is  for 
Lord  Salisbury  to  contemplate  the  rebuilding  of  the 
slums  of  London. 

POLITICAL  EXILES. 

"Yes,  but,"  some  impatient  reader  will  exclaim, 
"what  nonsense  all  this  is  about  more  prisons! 
Wliat  is  wanted  is  not  more  prisons,  but  fewer 
prisoners.  If  the  Czar  would  only  stop  exiling  men 
by  administrative  oi-der  or  imprisoning  political 
offenders,  there  would  be  abundant  room  left  for 
all  the  oi-dinary  criminals."  Mr.  Kennan  would 
not  say  that,  because  Mr.  Kennan  knows  his  facts. 
Out  of  an  empire  of  120,000,000  souls,  17, 000  pass  as 
exiles  every  year  into  Siberia.  For  the  sending  of 
1.5,000  of  these  the  Czar  has  as  much  or  as  little  re- 
sponsibility as  Queen  Victoria  has  for  the  sending 
of  the  drunks  and  disorderlies  of  London  to  Hollo- 
way  Jail.  If  Dr.  Spence  Watson  were  made  sui)reme 
warden  of  the  Siberian  frontier,  with  absolute  au- 
thority to  liberate  every  exile  who  did  not  in  his 
opinion  deserve  imprisonment  for  non-political 
crime,  he  would  not  find  ten  per  cent,  worthy  of  his 
intervention.  In  1887  there  were  only  165  ])olitical 
exiles  sent  to  Siberia.  I  say  nothing  to  excuse  exile 
by  administrative  order  or  political  imprisonment. 
I  merely  remind  those  who  are  raging  about  the 
state  of  the  Siberian  jirisons  that  if  every  political 
prisoner  were  liberated  to-morrow,  and  no  one  was 
ever  sent  to  Siberia  who  had  not  fully  qualified, 
according  to  English  or  American  notions,  for  a 
convict  jail,  it  would  not  ai)i)reciably  lessen  the 
horrors  of  overcrowding. 


THE  RUSSIAN  ARIMY. 

The  Czar  is  not  Peter  the  Great,  and  however 
much  we  might  wish  him  to  be  Peter  Redivivus,  if 
it  were  put  to  the  vote  o^'  the  masses  of  his  subjects 
there  would  be  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favor 
of  his  being  as  he  is  rather  than  Peter.  In  that 
sense  the  Czar  is  a  democratic  sovereign.  The  one 
idea  of  his  subjects  is  that  if  anjthing  goes  wrong 
it  is  because  the  Czar  has  too  little  power,  not 
because  he  has  too  much.  In  one  respect  the  world 
has  good  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  power  of  Alex- 
ander III.  is  absolute.  The  one  organized  force  in 
Russia  is  the  army.  The  Russian  officers  consti- 
tute an  educated,  disciplined  body  of  men,  whose 
professional  training  and  whose  natural  instincts  lead 
them  to  desire  war.  The  Russian  army  will  not 
have  its  magazine  rifles  before  1894,  and  till  then 
even  the  Russian  fire-eater  probably  would  prefer  to 
postpone  war.  But  after  the  new  rifle  is  in  the  hands 
of  every  private,  then  "To  Berlin,  to  Vienna,  or 
to  Constantinople !"  So  say  the  Russian  Jingoes, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  Czar  were  weak  or 
warlike,  Russia  would  be  a  menace  to  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Fortunately,  however,  neither  General 
Obrutscheff  nor  General  Vannofskj-  nor  General 
Gourko  nor  General  Dragomiroff  count  for  anj-thing 
excepting  so  far  as  they  are  supported  by  the  Czar. 
Alexander  III. ,  although  a  million  of  men  v;ould 
march  at  his  bidding,  is  obstinately,  resolutely, 
fanatically  peaceful.  Not  until  his  successor  sits 
on  the  Russian  throne  will  Europe  know  how  much 
it  owes  to  that  strong  silent  man  who,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  has  earned  for  himself  the  blessing  of  the 
peacemaker. 

Alexander  III.  is  his  own  foreign  minister.  When 
I  remarked  to  M.  de  Giers  that  his  policy  had 
inspired  even  the  English  with  confidence  in  the 
honesty  and  sinceritj^  of  his  desire  for  peace  and 
good  relations,  he  hastened  to  interrupt  me  in  order 
to  declare  that  in  everything  he  had  done  he  only 
represented  the  Emperor.  Hence  the  immense  im- 
portance which  attaches  to  the  personality  of  the 
Czar.  As  long  as  he  reigns  it  will  be  his  convic- 
tions, his  ideas,  which  will  influence  the  course  of 
Russian  foreign  policy ;  and  it  is  Avith  him  that  we 
have  to  do. 

"  Of  all  the  Russians, "  said  to  me  M.  Suvorine,  the 
editor  of  the  Novae  Vremya,  "the  Emperor  is  by  far 
the  most  distinctively  Russian."  "That  is  interest- 
ing," I  replied;  "because  of  all  the  Russians  he 
seems  to  me  most  to  resemble  an  English  gentle- 
man." Alexander  III.,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  entente  between  England  and  Russia,  is  almost 
an  ideal  emperor.  If  you  could  imagine  a  human 
being  who  was  an  fond  Lord  Hartington,  and  at 
the  same  time  imbued  with  the  religious  tempera- 
ment of  Mr.  Bright  and  the  intense  domesticity  of 
Lord  Granville,  you  would  conjure  up  a  conception 
which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  English  equivalent 
of  the  Russian  Emperor.  There  is  in  him  a  deep 
natural  i)iety,  such  as  that  which  forms  the  back- 
ground  of   the   Quaker   soul ,  he   is  devoted   to  his 
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wife  and  children,  but  his  intellectual  tj^pe  most 
closely  resembles  that  of  Lord  Hartington.  That 
is  to  say,  his  is  a  mind  not  viewy^ — "ot  given  to 
speculation — a  mind  solid  and  sure,  practical  and 
sound — whicli  brings  to  the  consideration  of  every 
question  when  it  arises,  but  not  before,  the  business- 
like common-sense  and  strict  integrity  of  purpose 
which  characterize  the  leader  of  our  Liberal  Union- 
ists. It  is  the  mind  of  a  man  who  is  capable  both 
of  inspiring  and  of  re])Osing  confidence — an  honest 
man,  who  endeavors  to  see  things  from  tlie  stand- 
point of  justice,  and  then  who  automatically,  sans 
phrase,  tries  to  do  right. 

In  the  Russian  Windsor  at  Gatschina,  by  the 
sea  side  at  Peterhof,  or  in  the  Danish  home  at 
Copenhagen,  the  Emperor  delights  for  a  time  to 
forget  the  cares  of  state  in  the  society  of  his  wife 
and  cliildren.  He  is  perfectly  idolized  by  his  family, 
and  all  those  who  serve  him  in  any  way  are  over- 
flowing in  praise  of  his  kindly,  unassuming  disposi- 
tion. A  devoted  husband,  whom  not  even  his  worst 
enemies  have  ever  accused  of  a  single  fault  against 
his  wife,  he  is  a  most  affectionate  father,  the  com- 
panion and  friend  of  his  boys.  Few  more  pleasant 
scenes  were  described  to  me  during  my  stay  in  Rus- 
sia than  that  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  officiat- 
ing as  master  of  the  children's  revels  in  the  happy 
family  party  that  assembled  last  autunm  at  Copen- 
liagen,  superintending  all  their  games  and  partici- 
pating in  all  the  boyish  sport.  There  was  no  romp 
so  great  as  he.     There  were  the  English  children, 
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and  the  Greeks,  and  his  own  ;  and  a  royal  time  they 
seemed  to  have  had  of  it.  To  these  princes  and 
princesses  his  imperial  majesty  was  merely  "  Uncle 
Sasha, "  and  it  was  "Uncle  Sasha !  Uncle  Sasha!" 
all  over  the  i^lace.  Sometimes  he  would  stand  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  merry  throng  and  challenge  the 
youngsters  to  pull  him  down.  One  after  another, 
and  then  all  together,  the  bevy  of  princes  and 
princesses,  grandchildren  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 


would  wrestle  with  the  Czar  and  try  to  throw  him 
over.  But  altliough  the  struggle  lasted  until  the 
wliole  party  streamed  witli  perspiration  and  the 
gardens  rang  with  merrj'  laughter,  the  Emperor 
never  was  tJirown.  The  Greek  princes  are  as  .sons 
of  Anak,  but  the   Czar  is  as  Hercules  for  strength 
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and  muscle,    and  "  Uncle  Saslaa "   always  stood   his 
ground. 

"  UNCLE  SASHA  "'  STANDS   HIS  GROUND. 

And  as  it  was  in  the  pleasant  playground  in  Den- 
mark, so  it  is  in  the  great  affairs  of  state  in  Russia : 
Alexander  III.  stands  his  ground.  All  agree  in 
declaring  that  although  he  is  slow  to  move,  delib- 
erate in  the  extreme  in  making  up  his  mind,  when 
his  resolution  is  once  taken  and  his  foot  is  once 
put  down,  no  consideration  on  earth  will  induce 
him  to  take  it  up.  Only  on  one  condition  will  he 
reconsider  a  decision  once  formed.  If  it  can  be 
proved  to  him  that  he  has  been  misinformed,  if  he 
is  convinced  that  wdiat  he  believed  to  be  a  fact,  and 
which  was  allowed  to  iufluen«e  his  policy  as  such, 
was  no  fact,  but  a  fiction,  then,  with  tlie  honesty 
and  sense  of  justice  which  are  his  pre-eminent 
characteristics,  he  will  frankly  and  publicly  own 
himself  in  the  wi'ong.  Of  this  the  most  signal  illus- 
tration was  afforded  the  world  when  Prince  Bis- 
marck convinced  hi'm  tliat  he  had  been  deceived  by 
the  forged  despatches  from  Bulgaria.  It  was  rather 
a  painful  confession,  which  a  weak  man  would 
have  made  grudgingh',  and  after  which  he  would 
have  modified  as  little  as  possible  the  policy  based 
upon  his  mistake.  Not  so  Alexander  III.  He  felt 
that  he  had  unwittingly  been  unjust  to  Prince  Bis- 
marck, and  he  acknowledged  it,  and  frankly  re- 
adjusted his  policj'  in  favor  of  Germany. 
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A   STRONG  MAN   WITH   SHORT   VIEWS. 

The  Emperor  is  a  strong  man  who  takes  short 
views.  He  sees  what  he  believes  to  be  his  duty 
from  day  to  day,  and  lie  does  it  honestly  to  the  best 
of    his   ability,    in    the   spirit   of   the   maxim  that 
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"sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  and  in 
tlie  faith  that  strength  sufficient  for  the  day  will  be 
given  him  from  on  high.  It  is  a  different  feeling 
from  that  which  prompted  Metteruich's  saying, 
"  Apres  moi  le  deluge, "  for  the  Emperor  feels  that  lie 
and  his  are  in  the  hands  of  God — who  alone  sees  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  and  will  find  tools  to  carry 
on  his  work  when  the  day  comes  for  that  work  to 
be  done.  That  deep,  silent,  but  abiding  conviction 
has  grown  much  upon  the  Emperor  of  late  years. 
In  his  youth,  when  lie  never  expected  to  ascend  the 
throne,  for  which  his  elder  brother,  to  whom  he 
was  passionately  attached,  was  carefully  trained 
and  educated,  while  his  own  education  was  compar- 
atively neglected,  he  was  full  of  high  and  buoyant 
spirits,  headstrong  and  vehement.  But  since  his 
brother's  death,  and  the  shadows  of  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities whicii  overhang  the  throne  darkened 
over  him,  he  has  become  moi'e  and  more  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  invisible  and  eternal 
world  into  whicli  at  any  moment  he  may  be  hurled. 
The  Emperor  was  summoned  to  the  throne  by 
dynamite,  and  also  lives  and  reigns  in  the  constant 
shadow  of  the  fate  which  overtook  his  beloved 
father.  People  do  not  speak  about  it,  but  the  shadow 
is  there,  and  the  Emperor  knows  it,  but  he  goes 
about  his  daily  work  cheerful  and  unperturbed. 
When  in  1887  the  Nihilist  attempt  of  March  13 
came  within  a  hair's- breadth  of  success,  the  Emperor 
displaj'ed  the  most  absolute  self-command.  The 
whole  imperial  family  was  to  have  been  blown  up 
on  their  way  to  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
When  they  went  to  the  service  in  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Alexander  II.,  it  was  at  the  station 
that  the  Emperor  was  informed  that  he  had  just 
escaped  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth  from  a  catastrophe 
similar  to  tiiat  which  had  destroyed  his  father.     He 


went  down  toGatschina  witli  his  wife  and  children, 
laughing  and  talking  in  the  carriage  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Not  until  the  children  had  left  for 
the  palace,  and  the  Emperor  and  his  wife  were  driv- 
ing alone  through  the  park,  did  he  break  the  news  to 
the  Empress.  She,  poor  thing,  of  less  iron  nerve 
than  her  husband,  broke  down  utterly  and  wept. 
Small  wonder  that  a  woman  to  whom  thus  suddenly 
has  been  revealed  the  charged  mine  over  which  she 
has  so  lightly  passed  shuddered  with  horror.  Not 
so  her  husband.  "  I  am  ready, "  he  said  simply  ;  "  I 
will  do  my  duty  at  any  cost. " 

HIS  TRUST  IN   PRO\^DENCE. 

The  Emperor  does  not  seem  bowed  down  or 
crushed  beneath  the  imperial  load,  the  full  weight  of 
which  neither  he  nor  any  one  can  adequately  realize. 
He  stands  erect  and  joyous;  cheerful  without  bra- 
vado, with  the  simple  open  face  of  a  man  who  has 
I^reserved  amid  all  the  affairs  of  state  the  heart  of  a 
little  child.  Those  who  know  him  well  say  that  he 
is  totally  free  from  that  woi-rying  fretfulnes,  that 
wearing  anxiety,  which  is  incompatible  with  sincere 
faith  in  the  providence  of  God.  Not  by  his  own 
will  or  of  his  own  choice  was  he  called  to  this  peril- 
ous post,  from  which  he  can  only  be  relieved  by 
death.  Until  he  is  relieved  he  will  hold  it,  often 
painfully  conscious  of  his  own  shortcomings,  but 
nevertheless  doing  his  duty  as  best  he  can,  according 
to  his  lights,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  God.  As  for 
Nihilist  plots  and  foreign  intrigues,  and  all  the  end  • 
less  coil  of  imperial  business,  it  is  all  in  the  day's 
work,  which  he  discharges,  so  far  as  he  can  see  it 
is  his  to  do,  with  the  coiuposure  of  a  philosopher 
and  the  serenity  of  a  Christian. 

THE  PEACE -KEEPER  OF  EUROPE. 

The  Emjieror  has  a  horror  of  war.  He  com- 
manded, as  Czarowitz,  the  army  of  the  Lom  in  the 
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Bulgarian  campaign,  and  he  saw  enough  of  the 
realities  of  campaigning  to  recoil  with  his  whole 
soul  from  the  thouglit  of  war.  The  kindly  human  af- 
fections of  a  good  jjc/'c  defamillc,  which  are  so  strong 
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in  him,  intensify  the  repugnance   with   which  he 
contemplates  any  and  every  disturbance  of  the  peace. 
It  is  his  ambition,  one  of  his  ministers  remai'ked 
to  me,  not  to  be  a  great  sovereign,  but  to  be  the 
sovereign  of  a  great    people,  whose    reign  was  un 
stained  by  a  single  war.     He  is  not  for  peace  at  any 
price,  but  for  peace  at  almost  any  price  compatible 
witli  national  honor  and  the  defence  of  the  interests 
of  Russia,  which  have  been  committed  to  his  care. 
Since  he  came  to  the  throne,  his  voice,  his  influence, 
his  authority,  have   constantly  been  devoted  to  pre 
vent  war.     He  is  the  natural  ally,  alike  by  coustitu 
tion  and  by  conviction,  of  any  power  that  honestly 
seeks  to  maintain  the  peace. 

Hence  the  Emperor's  desire  for  a  good  understand 
ing  with  the  two  powers  in  Europe  which  have 
everything  to  lose  by  war  and  nothing  to  gain.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  met  the  German 
Emperor  at  Skiernewicze,  to  renew  those  ties  which 
had  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  bound  Germany  and 
Russia  in  a  natural  but  informal  alliance.  By  that 
understanding  he  remained  until  the  forged  "  proofs" 
of  Bismarck's  duplicity  alienated  him  from  hisGer 
man  friends.  But  after  the  demonstration  of  the 
forgery,  the  Emperor  has  gladly  sought  to  renew 
the  former  intimacy  with  his  next  door  neighbor, 
and  to  link  Russian  with  German  influence  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  His  hope  is  that 
Russia  and  Germany  may  get  back  to  the  position 
in  which  thej'  stood  at  the  Skiernewicze  interview  ; 
and  unless  Bismarck  is  more  hopelessly  committed 
to  the  Austrian  alliance  than  is  probable,  consider- 
ing his  shrewdness,  the  Russian  German  entente 
ought  not  to  be  far  off.  Personally  he  is  not  much 
in  love  with  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  The  shouting 
Emperor  grates  upon  his  nerves.  But  the  Emperor  is 
notoriously  desirous  of  coming  to  a  good  understand- 
ing and  a  hearty  working  agreement  with  England 
Russia,  Germany,  and  England — if  these  three  hold 
together,  they  will,  he  is  convinced,  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  world  Whether  these  three  powers 
will  hold  together  depends  of  course  upon  England. 

THE  MOTIVE  OF  THE  FRENCH  ENTENTE 

Tl>e  Czar  has  no  love  for  France  or  the  French 
Republic.  He  distrusts  the  republic  on  account  of 
its  republicanism  and  the  support  which  the  repub 
lican  Left  has  frequently  given  to  Poles,  Nihilists, 
and  other  enemies  of  his  dynasty.  But  he  distrusts 
it  still  more  because  of  the  constant  change  of  minis 
try  "France — what  is  France?  To-day  M.  Con- 
stans,  to ■  morrow  M.  Clemenceau.  All  that  is  certain 
is  that  the  prime  minister  to  day  will  be  in  opposition 
to  morrow,  and  with  such  a  people  Avhat  can  we 
do?"  That  was  for  several  j^ears  the  attitude  of  the 
Czar.  When,  however,  the  French  became  more 
settled,  when  General  Boulanger  was  efi'aced,  and 
when  the  fall  of  Bismarck  gave  some  prospect  of 
tranquillity  to  Germany,  the  Czar  deemed  it  possible 
to  consolidate  the  peace  of  Europe  by  putting  France 
under  bond  to  keep  the  peace. 

If  Russia  and  France  have  made  friends  publicly, 


it  is  in  order  that  the  Czar  may  have  an  inside  veto 
upon  all  Frencli  designs  of  war.  The  Cronstadt 
rapprochement  was  sanctioned  by  him  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  control  over  Frencli  policj',  in  order, 
in  short,  to  render  it  impossible  for  France  to  go  to 
war  for  the  lost  provinces,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
render  it  impossible  for  Germany  to  menace  France 
with  extinction.  When  the  French  ambassador  at 
St.  Petersbuig  last  year  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 
incident  of  the  Empress  Frederick's  visit  might  be 
utilized  as  an  occasion  for  war  against  Germany, 
he  went  away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear.  The  Czar 
takes  seriously  his  role  of  peace  keeper,  and  his 
acceptance  of  French  overtiu-es  was  prompted  chiefly 
by  a  desire  to  increase  the  security  Europe  enjoys 
against  war.  General  Caprivi,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, has  publiclj^  indorsed  this  view  of  the  case. 

There  is  one  danger  arising  out  of  the  character 
of  the  Emperor  which  it  is  necessary  to  state  frankly 
and  recognize  without  reserve.  At  present,  not- 
withstanding the  policj'  which  England  has  pursued 
both  in  Central  Asia  and  in  Bulgaria,  he  has  not 
lost  faith  in  the  possibility  of  coming  to  terms  with 
England.  Open  hostility,  frank  and  re.solute  opposi- 
tion, he  can  understand  ;  but  trickiness,  bad  faith, 
and  falsehood — with  these  he  lias  no  patience.  Once 
let  him  be  convinced  that  England's  word  is  false 
as  a  dicer's  oath,  and  that  England  is  capable  of 
accepting,  let  us  say,  the  ideal  of  the  Cyprus  Con- 
vention and  living  up  to  it,  and  he  will  sorrowfully 
but  resolutely  turn  his  back  upon  the  hope  of  an 
English  entente.  AVhen  once  this  takes  place,  wild 
horses  will  not  bring  him  back  to  his  present  posi- 
tion. When  the  Emperor  is  satisfied  that  he  has 
been  wilfully  deceived,  he  is  done  with  the  deceiver 
once  for  all.  No  considerations,  even  of  imperial 
interests,  can  induce  him  to  palliate  a  lie  or  to 
condone  a  fraud.  Whatever  we  have  to  do  with 
this  man,  it  will  be  well  to  deal  with  him  straight- 
forwardly, speaking  the  ti'uth  and  acting  honestly 
and  above-board,  as  he  will  certainly  deal  with  us. 
Otherwise  we  shall  make  shipwreck  of  everything. 

This  is,  however,  by  the  way.  The  Emperor  is 
too  familiar  with  the  trouble  caused  central  govern- 
ments by  the  license  of  distant  subordinates  to  cher- 
ish any  ill  will  against  England  for  the  scurvy  part 
which  we  jilayed  in  attempting  to  steal  a  march 
upon  Russia  in  thrusting  the  Afghans  forward  to 
Penj  deh.  At  St.  Petersburg  there  is  only  one  ojiin- 
ion  on  the  subject,  which  the  Emperor  shares — that 
our  commissioners  wished  to  bring  about  war. 

The  Emperor  thought  war  was  being  forced  upon 
him.  and  he  made  ready  for  it,  deciding,  it  was 
said  at  the  time,  that  he  Avould,  if  need  be,  surren- 
der the  whole  private  fortune  of  his  family  to 
relieve  the  finances,  as  an  example  to  his  subjects  : 
but  no  one  was  lietter  pleased  than  he  when  the 
difficulty  was  arranged  and  the  frontier  delimited. 
How  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  all  men,  could  ever  have 
forced  him  so  near  to  a  collision  is  one  of  those 
abysmal  mysteries  which  are  beyond  the  plumb  line 
of  the  Russian  mind. 
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HIS  FEELING  ABOUT  BULGARIA. 

More  serious  is  tlie  difficulty  about  Bulgaria.  The 
Emperor's  action  in  relation  to  Prince  Alexander  is 
so  striking  an  illustration  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of  his 
strongly -marked  character  as  to  justify  my  referring 
to  it,  even  after  wliat  I  liave  said  of  Russian  policy 
in  Bulgaria.  The  Emperor's  breach  with  Prince 
Alexander  was  due  to  two  causes,  either  of  which 
was  fatal.  He  is  convinced  that  the  Battenberglied 
to  him,  lied  deliberately,  and  of  set  purpose  to  de 
ceive.  From  his  childhood  the  Emperor,  like  his 
sister  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  has  had  an  almost 
physical  horror  of  a  lie.  When  he  detects  any  of 
his  ministers  in  deceit,  that  man  ceases  to  be  a 
minister,  and  no  ability  or  genius  is  allowed  to 
atone  for  that  one  cardinal  crime.  AVhen  Prince 
Alexander,  who  had  already  excited  prejudice 
against  himself  by  placing  Nihilists  in  office,  was 
caught  out  in  a  lie,  the  Emperor  would  have  no 
more  to  do  with  him.  Over  and  over  again  Russians 
have  told  me  how  much  they  regretted  this  exceed 
ing  severity  on  the  part  of  their  Czar.  Why  could 
he  not  make  terms  with  Alexander  when  he  grovelled 
at  his  feet?  they  ask,  and  then  they  say,  vvith  a 
sigh :  "  We  would  have  it  at  once,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  good  thing  for  every  one,  but  of  course 
it  was  no  use  thinking  of  such  a  thing  with  our 
Emperor.  When  once  a  man  has  deceived  him  he 
never  trusts  him  again. "  The  fact  is  that  the  Em- 
peror regards  such  conduct  as  Prince  Alexander's  as 
men  in  society  regard  cheating  at  cards — a  kind  of 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which,  once  committed, 
can  never  be  forgiven  or  atoned  for,  either  in  this 
world  or  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  revolt  at  the  duplicity 
of  the  Prince,  the  Emperor  felt  that  his  conduct  in 
condoning  the  revolution  of  Philippopolis,  which 
united  Eastern  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria,  touched  Iiis 
honor.  There  is  something  almo.st  Quixotic  in  the 
Enijieror's  sentiment  of  honor.  He  wished,  like  every 
Russian,  to  see  Eastern  Roumelia  united  to  the 
Principality ;  but  he  had  imdertaken  that  there 
should  bo  no  alteration  in  the  status  quo  in  the  Bal- 
kan. Suddenly  the  status  quo  is  revolutionized  in 
the  direction  of  his  wishes,  and  the  revolution  is 
approved  by  the  Prince  whom  Russia  placed  on  the 
throne.  Instantly  in  Vienna  and  Pesth  voices  were 
heard  accusing  the  Emperor  of  bad  faith,  of  con 
nivance  in  the  insurrectionary  movement.  These 
accusations  fell  upon  the  Emperor  like  a  sword  cut 
If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  any  other  to  which  he 
attaches  supreme  importance,  it  is  the  maintenance 
of  an  absolute  truthfulness ;  if  there  is  one  point 
on  which  he  is  sensitive,  it  is  a  reflection  upon  liis 
honor.  Prince  Alexander's  conduct  in  accepting 
the  union  of  the  Bulgarians  gave  color  to  the  doubt 
cast  upon  liis  word  and  the  suspicions  of  his  good 
faith  to  his  neighbors.  That  was  decisive,  and  to 
wipe  off  this  reproach,  the  Emperor  painfully  sot  liim 
self  to  opi)ose  the  very  political  consunimation  which 
he  most  desired,  and  broke  irrevocably  with  the 
Prince  whose  conduct  had  exposed  liini  to  suspicion 


HIS   LOVE  OF  TRUTH. 

This  action  of  Alexander  III  in  opposing  the 
union  of  the  Bulgarians  because  to  have  approved 
of  it  would  have  implied  acquiescence  in  a  breach  of 
faith  is  very  characteristic  of  the  just  man  who 
sweareth  to  his  own  hurt  and  changeth  not.  As  he 
acted  in  this  question,  so  he  will  act  in  others.  He 
will  sacrifice  his  interests  to  his  honor,  and  oppose 
the  realization  of  a  cherished  object  of  Russian 
l)olicy  rather  than  consent  to  it  at  the  price  of  a 
stain  upon  his  fair  fame  as  a  man  of  honor  and  a 
gentleman.  It  is  Quixotic  if  j^ou  please  ;  but  to  the 
Emi:)eror  it  is  simply  duty.  He  distrusts  long  views. 
He  is  dominated  ever  by  the  practical  duty  which 
lies  ready  to  his  hand.  When  any  particular  act 
seems  to  him  clearly  wrong  he  will  not  do  it,  be  it 
never  so  convenient.  The  conscience  of  the  Em 
peror  and  his  conviction  that  the  future  is  in  the 
hand  of  God,  who  will  set  him  his  task  and  show 
him  His  will  from  day  to  day,  are  factors  of  the 
first  importance  in  estimating  the  future  course  of 
Euro^jean  politics. 

The  Emperor  is  eminently  a  healthy  man  He  is 
the  viois  Sana  in  corpora  sano.  "  He  has  a  good 
head,"  I  remarked  to  an  ambassador  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. "x\nd  what  is  of  even  more  importance," 
was  the  reply,  "  he  has  got  a  good  stomach. "  He  is 
not  nervous  and  does  not  get  into  fidgets.  All  his 
habits  are  regular  In  the  morning  he  reads  his 
letters  and  meets  his  ministers,  M.  de  GiersonTues 
day,  the  minister  of  the  interior  on  Thursday, 
M.  Wischnegradsky  on  Friday  At  1  he  lunches 
with  his  wife  and  children.  Then  at  4  or  half 
past,  after  transacting  other  bvisiness,  he  goes  out 
for  a  stroll  in  the  woods  with  his  boys.  Sometimes 
he  fells  trees,  but,  unlike  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  equally 
enjoys  sawing  them  into  lengths.  In  winter-time 
he  helps  in  clearing  away  snow  from  the  ice  hills. 
In  the  evening  he  dines.  No  one  in  all  Russia  leads  a 
simpler,  healthier,  more  natural  life.  He  is  a  level 
headed,  conscientious,  sure  footed  sovereign,  con- 
scious of  such  responsibilities  as  he  has  realized,  and 
only  afraid  of  doing  that  which  seems  to  him  to  be 
wrong.  For  the  good  relations  of  England  and  Rus 
sia  and  for  the  peace  of  the  woi-ld,  it  is  simply  of 
inestimable  importance  that  so  steady  and  self 
possessed  a  man  should  be  dictating  the  policy  of 
Russia 

It  will  be  well  if  the  ])resent  year  were  to  bring 
with  it  an  obvious  and  visible  sign  of  the  good  feel- 
ing and  cordial  relations  that  exist  betw  en  the  two 
empires,  in  the  shape  of  a  visit  of  the  English  fleet 
to  Cronstadt  and  a  return  visit  of  the  Russian  fleet 
to  Portsmouth.  Nothing  would  be  more  popular  on 
both  hands  tl\an  such  an  interchange  of  courtesies. 
After  our  old  ally  in  the  Crimea  has  sent  her  fleet 
on  a  mission  of  peace  and  friendship  to  Russian 
waters,  we  ought  not  to  be  long  in  following  suit. 

WHAT,  THEN.  SHOULD  BE  DONE? 

Again,  T  hear  the  impatient   Friend  of  Russian 
Freedom    protesting   against  making  friends  with 
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M.   WISCHNEGRADSKY, 
Russian  Minister  of  Finance. 


M.    rOBEDOiN'O.STZEFF, 

Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod. 


M.   DK   GIERS, 

Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


a  despot,  a  persecutor,  a  Jew-baiter,  the  head  of  a 
system  responsible  for  Mr.  Kennan's  horrors.  That 
protest  may  be  all  very  well,  but  what  are  you  to 
do?  You  cannot  annihilate  Russia.  Neither  can 
you  undertake  its  government.  If  you  were  to  con- 
sult its  people,  by  any  apparatus  of  ballot-box  you 
please,  they  would  vote  for  more  power  to  the  Czar. 
On  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  even 
"Stepniak''  affirms  it.  "Stepniak"  deplores  this 
superstition  of  the  Czardom  as  the  bane  of  Russia, 
but  he  frankly  admits  that  it  exists  as  a  living 
reality.     He  says : 

"The  people  repose  implicit  confidence  in  the 
Czar's  wisdom  and  justice.  He  is  absolute  master 
of  the  life  and  property  of  every  man  within  his 
dominions,  and  no  exception  may  be  taken  to  his 
orders.  The  occasional  blunders  made  by  the  Czar, 
however  heavy  they  may  be,  must  be  borne  with 
patience,  as  they  can  be  only  temporary ;  the  Czar 
will  redress  the  evil  as  soon  as  he  is  better  in- 
formed on  the  matter. " 

It  might  be  better  for  Russia  if  Mont  Blanc  stood 
where  Moscow  stands,  just  as  it  might  be  better  if 
the  peasants  all  believed  in  parliamentary  institu- 
tions. But  the  facts  being  otherwise,  it  is  well  to 
recognize  the  facts  and  try  to  make  the  best  of 
them. 

THE  CZAR  TRIBUNE. 

The  faith  of  the  Russian  peasants  in  the  Czar  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  faith  of  the  Eniperor  in  the 
Czardom.  Often  faith  lingers  among  the  rustics  when 
it  has  died  out  in  the  objects  of  their  devotion.  In 
Russia  the  Czar  believes  in  the  Czardom,  the  present 
Emperor  at  least  as  much  as  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Not  that  Alexander  III.  is  an  oj^timist.  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  be  an  optimist  on  a  throne  to  which 
you  have  been  called  by  the  bomb  of  the  assassin. 
A  saying  of  his  is  repeated  in  St.  Petersburg  which 
sheds  a  I'ay  of  somewhat  sombre  light  upon  his 
character.     One  of  his  brothers  was  talking  to  him 


once  about  the  inextricable  tangle  of  human  affairs, 
and  expressed  very  emphatically  a  similar  opinion 
to  that  which  made  Alphonso  of  Arragon  famous. 
If  he  were  ruler  of  the  universe,  for  instance,  he 
would  alter  many  things,  and,  in  short,  reconstruct 
the  affairs  of  this  world  on  an  altogether  new  and 
improved  pattern.  The  Emperor  listened  to  him 
for  a  time,  and  then  said  :  "I  do  not  think  so.  As 
God  made  it  otherwise,  He  must  know  best.  But 
for  my  part,  if  He  should  end  it  all  to-morrow  I 
should  be  very  glad. " 

Not  a  particularly  cheerfvil  observation  to  fall  from 
a  vice-regent  of  the  hon  Dieu,  but  characteristic  of 
the  serious-minded  ruler  who  is  daily  confronted 
with  the  insoluble  problems  of  this  confused  and 
confusing  world.  He  has  a  great  seriousness  of 
mind,  a  deep  conviction  as  to  the  responsibilities  of 
bis  position,  and  a  steady  determination  to  do  his 
duty  as  he  sees  it  from  day  to  day,  leaving  the  rest 
to  the  Higher  Power  in  whose  hands  an  Emperor  is 
as  but  a  Moujik,  and  the  affairs  of  the  greatest  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  but  as  the  waves  of 
the  sea  which  He  holds  in  tlie  hollow  of  His  hand. 

The  Emperor  believes  firmly  in  his  tribuuitial 
character.  It  is  the  theory  of  the  Czardom  that 
every  Russian,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  sta- 
tion, has  a  right  of  formal  appeal  to  the  Emperor 
direct. 

The  burden  of  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
him  would  crush  any  one  who  realized  it,  we  do 
not  say  entirely,  but  even  to  the  extent  of  ten  per 
cent.  Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  feels  as  if  it 
were,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  flinching  from  his  duty 
to  seek  to  lessen  it.  The  Czar  will  never  run  away 
from  his  autocracy,  as  some  Englishmen  have  run 
away  from  the  task  of  maintaining  the  Union,  not 
from  any  conviction  in  favor  of  Home  Rule,  but  from 
sheer  weariness  and  cowardice. 

Not  to  save  himself  would  Alexander  III.  lessen 
by  a  single  iota  the  weight  of  his  imperial  crown. 
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But  if  he  should  once  see  that  the  assertion  of  a 
minute  and  embarrassing  responsibility  for  all  the 
details  of  the  affairs  of  daily  administration  tends 
to  injure  the  nation  over  which  he  rules,  he  would 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  removing  the  injury, 
even  although  it  lessened  his  responsibility. 

THE  EMPEROR'S   LETTER  BAG. 

The  Emperor's  letter-bag  is  almost  the  only  means 
by  which  the  mass  of  his  subjects  can  make  known 
to  the  man  who  is  their  natural  and  appointed 
tribune  their  grievances  or  their  complaints.  The 
department  of  the  imperial  chancery  which  attends 
to  this  tribunitial  side  of  the  Emperor's  daily  work 
is  presided  over  by  General  de  Richter,  one  of  the 
best  men  in  Russia.  General  Richter  is  from  the 
Baltic  provinces,  a  Lutheran,  and  a  sincerely  pious 
and  devoted  Christian.  He  commanded  in  Sebas- 
topol  during  the  Russo-Turkish   war,  as  a  general 


GI5NKUAL  DE  HICHTER, 

The  Czar's  Secretary. 

in  the  artillery.  Few  men  whom  I  met  in  Russia 
impressed  me  more  favorably.  An  honester  and 
more  straightforward  man  never  breathed,  or  one 
more  full  of  all  the  better  and  nobler  aspirations 
of  humanity.  He  has  an  oflfice  under  him  which  is 
concerned  witli  answering  petitions  and  attending 
to  applicants  for  tlu^  imperial  intervention.  To  liim 
the  Emperor  refers  the  106  petitions  per  day  which 
arrive  on  an  average  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  to 
him  come,  in  long  queue,  the  petitioners  who  seek  to 
bring  their  troubles  before  the  Emperor.  He  is  as 
it  were  the  Czar's  secretary,  and  no  better  man 
could  be  foimd  for  the  place.  A  high-minded  man 
of  stern  integrity,  his  selection  for  tlie  res))onsible 
post  which  he  occupies  in  the  imi)erial  eiitoKrar/e, 
and    the    confidence  which   the   Emperor  j)laces    in 


him,  is  an  indication  that  Alexander  the  Third  is  a 
better  judge  of  men  than  some  of  his  critics  are 
disposed  to  admit. 

THE  CZAR'S  SECRETARY. 

"That  portfolio  of  General  Richter,"  said  a  dash- 
ing young  officer  whom  I  met  on  my  way  to  Gats- 
china,  "should  be  made  of  waterproof,  for  it  is 
watered  with  tears  of  the  suppliants  of  a  whole 
nation."  Genei-al  Richter  is  the  Saudalphon  of  the 
empire.  He  listens  to  the  sounds  that  ascend  from 
below — 

"  From  the  spirits  on  earth  that  adore, 
From  the  souls  that  entreat  and  implore 

In  the  fervor  and  passion  of  prayer, 
From  the  hearts  that  are  broken  with  losses 
And  weary  with  dragging  of  crosses 
Too  heavy  for  mortals  to  hear." 

He  is  the  doorkeeper  of  the  earthlj'  Providence 
whom  men  call  the  Czar.  He  has  to  read  the  peti- 
tions, to  receive  the  petitioners,  to  be  the  ear  and  the 
voice  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  heart-breaking  work  ;  for 
after  all,  the  extent  to  which  a  sovereign,  even 
when  he  is  an  autocrat,  can  intervene  between  mor- 
tals and  adverse  fortune  is  very  limited  ;  and  j'et,  as 
Titus  said,  no  man  should  approach  the  person  of 
Caesar  and  go  away  unsatisfied. 

OUR  CZAR   PUBLIC   OPINION. 

It  was  this  aspect  of  the  imperial  responsibility 
which  made  me  feel  so  keenly  the  analogy  there  is 
between  General  Richter  in  Russia  and  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper  in  England.  There  is  probably  no 
mortal  in  England  who  receives  so  manj^  petitions 
from  the  aggrieved,  or  is  so  constantly  invoked  as 
a  deus  ex  viachina  by  the  suffering  and  the  oppressed, 
as  a  newspaper  editor.  In  our  free  democracy  the 
editor  is  the  keeper  of  the  ear  of  King  Demos.  "If 
you  will  but  take  up  my  case,"  so  lams  the  familiar 
and  constantly  repeated  formula,  "i^ublic  opinion 
will  1)6  roused,  and  I  shall  get  my  rights.  If  you 
will  but  show  up  this  injustice,  let  the  light  in 
upon  that  abuse,  call  attention  to  some  scandal" — 
"  If,  if. "  Alas !  for  the  delusions  of  popular  super- 
stition. Public  Opinion,  our  great  Czar,  can  inter- 
fere but  fitfully,  and  more  or  less  at  hap-hazard,  in 
the  redress  of  individual  grievances.  All  the  peti- 
tions in  General  Richter's  portfolio — what  are  they 
to  the  endless  stream  of  complaints,  of  protests,  of 
petitions  of  all  kinds  with  which  our  press  teems? 
And  our  Public  Opinion,  onniipotent  as  it  is  when 
it  is  fairly  roused,  cannot  concern  itself  about  all 
these  things  at  once.  Now  and  then  it  will  bestir 
itself,  and  some  particular  sufferer  is  snatched  from 
ruin  by  its  intervention,  or  some  measm-e  is  forced 
through  Parliament  by  its  potent  voice  ;  but  as  a 
whol(>.  Public  Opinion  is  a  somewhat  inert  force, 
which  only  occasionally  interferes  directly  in  the 
righting  of  wrongs.  And  therein  Public  Opinion 
resembles  the  Emjieror.  The  great  machine  of  the 
state  goes  on  automatically ;  the  law  courts  meet 
and  administer  justice,  the  taxes  are  collected,  the 
railwav  trains  start,  the  tram  cars  run  througli   the 
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streets,  and  all  the  world  and  his  wife  get  breakfast 
every  morning  witliout  much  interference  from 
governments,  whether  set  in  motion  by  czars  or  by 
Public  Opinion.  And  the  great  collective  joys  and 
sorrows  of  humanity,  births  and  marriages  and 
deaths,  disappointed  love,  broken  health,  pestilence, 
famine,  blighted  ambition,  bankruptcy,  and  insan- 
ity, all  the  great  matters  which  make  up  the  warp 
and  woof  of  our  lives,  are  beyond  the  control  of 
the  most  puissant  of  Emperors.  He  is  but  a  fly  on 
the  rim  of  the  teacup  in  which  the  waves  of  our 
feverish  existence  make  their  mimic  storm. 

THE  CZAR  AS  THE  RUSSIAN  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Nevertheless,  although  this  minimizing  estimate 
of  the  Emperor's  position  may  be  strictly  correct, 
there  are  undoubtedly  many  things  in  which 
he  can  interfere,  and  interfere  with  effect.  If 
he  does  not  interfere  no  one  interferes ,  for 
the  Czar  of  Tribune  is  the  only  authority  who 
can  be  evoked  to  prevent  the  injustice  that  is 
done  by  those  who  act  in  the  name  of  the  Czar,  the 
chief  of  the  executive  power.  He  is  the  Russian 
House  of  Commons — the  rej^resentative  of  the  com- 
mon people.  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the 
remark  made  to  me  by  a  Moscow  Liberal  who  was 
arguing  in  favor  of  a  limited  francliise  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  National  Assembly.  I  objected  that  any 
such  sy.stem  would  of  necessity  leave  all  the  peasants 
without  a  single  representative.  "  Oh, "  replied  my 
Liberal,  "they  need  no  representative  in  any  assem- 
bly, for  the  Emperor  represents  them. "  But  for  the 
due  fulfilment  of  his  role  as  House  of  Commons,  it 
is  necessary  that  he  should  have  eyes  and  ears  and 
tongue  independent  of  the  administration  of  which 
he  is  at  once  the  supreme  head  and  the  only  check. 

WHY   NOT   AN   ASSEMBLY? 

How  can  that  be  done?  He  who  can  solve  that 
•question  solves  everything.  The  ordinary  solution 
which  is  suggested 
by  the  working  ol 
■systems  of  repre- 
senting government 
in  the  West  is  that 
of  summoning  a  rep- 
resentative assem 
bly.  The  Zemski.' 
Sobory,  or  consulta 
tive  assembly, 
^vhich  Russians  al 
ways  invoke  when 
they  are  pressed  on  ^, 
tliis  subject,  would 
no  doubt  enable  the 
Czar  to  take  counsel 
with  his  people,  and 
form  some  better  idea  than  he  can  at  present  of 
the  wants  of  his  subjects.  But  for  a  time  tliat 
scheme  is  in  abeyance,  and  it  is  perhaps  too 
long  a  stride  to  take  at  once.  "You  are  sum-, 
moning  a  States-General, ''  was  the  answer  to  Gen- 
eral   Ignatieff's  proposal   to  assemble  an  immense 


BARON  DE  HIIitiCH. 


GENERAL  IGNATIEFF, 

The  Czar's  most  distinguished  subject. 

concourse  of  three  thousand  delegates  in  the  Temple 
of  the  Saviour  at  Moscow ;  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  an  autocrat  would  hesitate  before  con- 
senting to  the  establishing  of  anything  resembling 
a  parliament  within  his  dominions.  Since  then 
Russia  has  been  receding  rather  than  advancing  in 
the  path  of  progress,  and  that  which  would  liave 
been  a  daring  stride  when  General  Ignatieff  fell, 
must  appear  a  reckles  leap  in  the  dark  to  the  men 
who  now  surround  the  throne.  Besides,  the  Czar 
does  not  see  the  advantage  of  summoning  an  elected 
assembly.  He  sees  its  dangers  and  its  drawbacks. 
But  he  fears,  not  unnaturally,  that  its  tendency  would 
be — especially  if,  as  many  reformers  propose,  it  were 
elected  bj^  a  more  or  less  limited  constituency  of  the 
intelligent  classes — not  to  give  eyes  and  ears  to  the 
Czar  to  enable  him  the  more  efficiently  to  exercise 
his  high  prerogatives,  but  rather  to  set  up  a  rival 
and  conflicting  authoritj^  within  the  empire,  which 
would  paralj^ze  the  autocracy.  This  may  appear 
desirable  to  those  who  liate  tlie  autocracy,  but  the 
autocrat  can  hardly  see  things  in  that  liglit.  And 
as  the  first  condition  of  any  change  in  Russia  is  to 
convince  the  ruler  of  Russia  that  it  is  useful  and 
necessary,  it  is  no  use  harking  back  perpetually  to 
the  Zemskie  Sobory,  or  to  any  parliamentary  appara- 
tus whatever.  The  time  for  that  may  come  here- 
after ;  it  has  not  arrived  to-day. 

The  Russians  do  not  seem  to  take  kindly  to  repre- 
sentative institutions.  The  City  Councils  of  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg  are  the  nearest  approach  to 
parliaments  to  be  found  in  Russia.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  members ;  and  fre- 
quently in  Moscow,  I  was  told,  no  business  can  be 
transacted,  because  they  cannot  get  together  a 
quorum. 
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The  Zenistvoes,  or  rural  assemblies,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  justified  the  expectations  with  which 
their  establishment  was  hailed.  The  peasants  have 
never  taken  kindly  to  these  institutions,  which, 
while  intended  to  be  a  link  between  the  people  and 
the  Czar,  have  come  to  be  a  barrier  between  them. 
The  peasants  are  compelled,  on  pain  of  a  legal  pen- 
alty, to  send  delegates ;  otherwise  they  would,  in 
many  cases,  ignore  the  Zemstvo  altogether.  These 
delegates  are  compelled  to  attend — a  provision  which 
excites  great  dissatisfaction.  In  "Anna  Karen ina" 
Count  Tolstoi  satirizes  the  futility  of  the  Zemstvoes  ; 
and  in  this  the  novelist  represents  faithfully  the 
views  of  the  peasants,  whom  he  reveres.  A  land- 
owner who  had  held  high  office  in  the  Imperial 
Ministry  assured  me  that  if  the  franchise  were 
limited  to  those  who  cared  for  it,  hardly  any  peasants 
would  vote  in  the  elections  for  the  Zemstvo.  The 
Russian  peasant  is  very  much  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Chinese  who,  hearing  some  Eui'opeans  eagerly 
discussing  a  political  question,  asked  with  wonder- 
ing amazement  why  they  gave  themselves  so  much 
trouble  about  such  matters.  "Were  not  the  man- 
darins paid  to  settle  them  ?"  It  is  silly  to  keep  a  dog 
and  then  to  bark  yourself ;  so  the  Moujik  does  not 
see  the  sense  of  having  a  government,  and  then 
having  to  do,  or  rather  to  pretend  to  do,  the  govern- 
ing himself,  at  a  great  loss  of  time  and  expense. 
The  rival  candidates  bully,  cajole,  and  corrupt  the 
village  starostas,  and  then  secure  the  support  of  the 
delegates  by  keeping  them  alive  and  supplying  them 
with  vodka. 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS. 

What,  then,  can  be  done?  I  discussed  this  subject 
with  many  of  the  leading  statesmen  and  diploma- 
tists in  St.  Petersburg  in  the  summer  of  1888,' and 
the  net  result  of  tiiese  conversations  I  embodied  in 
my  book  "  Truth  About  Russia, "  from  whose  pages 
I  have  freely  drawn  in  this  character  sketch.  Briefly, 
the  suggestions  were  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Czar  to  grant  a  bill  of  rights  giving  every 
Russian  absolute  right  (t)  to  be  furnished  within  one 
week  of  arrest  of  particulars  of  the  charge  against 
him,  and  (2)  to  be  released  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
if  he  has  not  to  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  expiry 
of  that  period.  Tlie  Czar  to  retain  the  right  to  sus- 
pend these  rights  in  any  particular  case,  but  only 
in  his  direct  personal  responsibility. 

2.  The  Czar  to  appoint  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  of  the 


most   trustworthy  Russians  to  go   in   circuit   in   his 
name,  and  with  his  authority  to  hold  Czar's  courts, 
take  in  complaints  against  officials,  to  see  that  the 
jail   delivery   was   regular,  and  to   report  direct  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  state  of  things  in  their  circuit. 

3.  The  Czar  to  create  an  official   weekly  paper, 
edited  by  his  own  editor,  who  should  be  a  statesman 
of  cabinet  rank,  in  which  1.000  persons  throughout 
the  empire,  say  the  mayors,  presidents  of  Zemstvoes, 
heads  of  the  various   religious  bodies,  chairmen  of 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  representative  peasants, 
should  have  a  right  to  set  forth  at  reasonable  length 
their  petitions  for  the  redress  of  grievances.     All  such 
petitions  to  appear  unless  suppressed  by  the  personal, 
direct  order  of  the  Emperor.     Such  a  paper  should 
also  be  the  popular  university  of  the  whole  empire, 
bringing  every  week   to  the  door  of  everj'  peasant 
the  wisest  thoughts,  the  ripest  culture,  and  the  most 
useful  information  bearing  upon   the  events  of  the 
day  that  could  be  collected  by  the  ablest  writers  in 
Russia. 

These  suggestions  may  seem  fantastic  to  some, 
but  they  at  least  combine  two  things— redress  of 
grievances,  and  the  lack  of  the  autocratic  powder 
of  the  Czar.  Together  with  these  practical  measures, 
the  Russian  Government  might — indeed,  it  must  if 
the  empii-e  is  not  gradually  to  drift  to  disintegration 
and  decay — make  these  fundamental  changes  : 

(1)  Instead  of  regarding  everything  as  forbidden 
unless  specifically  permitted,  everything  should  be 
permitted  that  is  not  specifically  forbidden. 

(2)  All  capable  subjects  should  be  (a)  educated 
and  (6)  admitted,  without  restriction  as  to  religious 
tests,  to  the  service  of  the  Czar. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  III.  is  not  likely,  I  fear, 
to  move  in  the  dii-ection  which  I  have  indicated. 
He  is  cautious  and  indisposed  to  change,  especially 
to  change  in  accordance  w4th  Western  views.  I  do 
not  blink  his  shortcomings.  I  deplore  the  short- 
sightedness that  prompts  the  persecuting  policj'  with 
which  M.  Pobodonostzeff  has  brought  discredit  upon 
his  reign  ;  and  I  deeply  regret  that  the  Czar  has  not 
more  of  the  consuming  energy  of  a  reformer.  But 
take  him  with  all  his  limitations,  and  we  shall 
hardly  find  in  all  Europe  a  man  who  more  honestly 
endeavors  to  do  his  duty  according  to  his  lights,  or 
one  whose  long  Jife  and  authority  are  more  earnestly 
to  be  desired  by  the  civilized  world  than  Alexander 
III. ,  Czar  of  all  the  Russias. 


RESIDENTIAL  CLUBS   FOR  YOUNG   MEN   AND   WOMEN. 


r 


SOME  serious  effort  is  about  to  be  made  in  Lon- 
don to  remove  one  of  tlie  greatest  of  the  minor 
evils  of  urban  life.  Every  year  in  increasing  nvirabers 
multitudes  of  young  men  and  women  come  up  to  the 
great  cities  from  the  country  to  make  their  way  in 
the  world.  They  are  usually  compelled  to  shift,  as 
best  they  can,  in  lodgings  or  boarding-houses  without 
anything  that  could  by  any  stretch  of  imagination 
be  called  home.  In  olden  times  it  was  not  so.  The 
apprentices,  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  lodged 
together  in  the  houses  of  their  employers  ;  and  the  ar- 


tial  chambers  on  a  co-operative  principle  have  met 
with  some  degree  of  success. 

Now,  however,  a  fresh  attempt  is  about  to  be 
made  to  supply  the  want  on  a  scale  somewhat  com- 
mensurate with  the  need.  A  beginning  has  been 
made  toward  establishing  a  residential  club  for 
young  men  on  a  vacant  piece  of  ground  near  Ken- 
nington  Park,  South  London,  close  to  tlie  Oval 
cricket  ground,  which  will  accommodate  between 
four  and  five  hundred  young  men.  By  the  kindness  of 
the  architects  we  are  permitted  to  publish  a  view  of 
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rangement,  although  in  many  respects  far  from  ideal, 
nevertheless  did  not  leave  young  lads  without  an 
abiding-place,  wath  some  one  in  loco  parentis  to  look 
after  them.  The  old  apprentice  system,  however,  has 
disappeared.  In  some  large  houses  of  business  a  sys- 
tem still  prevails  by  -which  many  young  people  are 
boarded  and  lodged  on  the  j^remises,  and  this  supplies 
to  some  extent,  although  very  imperfectly,  a  substi- 
tute for  the  arrangement  of  bygone  days.  But  for  the 
majority  of  clerks  and  young  people  of  both  sexes 
employed  in  business,  private  lodging  or  boarding 
houses  supply  the  indispensable  requirements  of  a 
place  in  which  to  sleep  and  eat ;  beyond  that  they  are 
sadly  deficient  in  the  requirement  of  a  home.  This 
want  has  long  been  recognized,  and  one  or  two  at- 
temjits  which  have  been  made  to  establish  residen- 


the  club  as  it  will  appear  when  it  is  completed  ;  and 
if  the  program  of  its  projectors  is  carried  out,  it 
may  begin  a  new  era  in  the  lodging  and  homing  of 
young  people  in  towns.  The  building  is  to  be  fitted 
up  throughout  in  first-class  stj^le.  There  will  be  on 
the  basement  a  large  storeroom  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  bicycles  and  tricycles.  On  the  ground-floor 
will  be  reception-rooms,  libraries,  and  conversation- 
rooms,  together  with  smoking-rooms  and  billiard- 
rooms.  On  the  first  floor  there  will  be  a  spacious 
restaurant,  with  breakfast- rooms,  dining-rooms,  and 
ample  accommodations  for  meals  at  a  very  moderate 
tariff.  The  i)rices  have  not  yet  been  settled,  but 
there  is  some  talk  of  letting  the  supply  of  provisions 
by  conti'act,  and  ])lacing  the  whole  of  the  cooking 
under  the  control  of  a  first  class  French  chef.     The 
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rest  of  the  builditiii;  is  devoted  to  single  rooms,  all  of 
•which  will  be  lit  with  electric  light  and  accessible 
by  elevator.  The  rooms  will  vary  in  rent  from  $2.50 
to  $4.50  a  week,  furnished,  with  25  cents  exti-a  for 
incidentals.  This  will  cover  everything,  including 
light,  fires,  service,  and  baths.  The  rooms,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  at  present  decided  upon,  Avill  be  very 
tasteful.  The  bed  in  every  room  will  stand  in  a  re- 
cess, and  will  be  curtained  from  view  in  the  daytime. 
It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  conference  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  an  early  date,  when  suggestions  will  be  con- 
sidered. There  are  many  points  which  demand 
coTisideration,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  solved 
in  accordance  with  liberal  ideas.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  women.  From  the 
Hampden  Club,  the  only  institution  of  the  kind 
which  at  present  exists  in  London,  women  are  sedu- 
lously excluded.  The  whole  establishment  is  a  gi- 
gantic monastery.  Female  servants  are  admitted  as 
being  indispensable,  but  females  other  than  servants 
are  excluded  almost  as  severely  as  on  the  Island  of 
Solovetsk,  where  the  monks  of  the  Greek  Church 
take  such  elaborate  precautions  to  prevent  their  mas- 
culine solitude  from  disturbance  by  the  other  sex 
that  they  refuse  to  allow  even  a  cow  or  a  hen  to  set 
foot  on  the  sacred  island.  If  not  quite  so  bad  at  the 
Hampden  Club,  they  are  well  advanced  in  that  di- 
rection. In  the  new  residential  club  it  is  proposed 
so  far  to  relax  the  rule  as  to  permit  ladies  to  enter 
tlie  reception-rooms  on  the  ground -floor  ;  but  a  grave 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
can  be  permitted  to  enter  the  I'estaurant  dining-rooms 
or  breakfast-rooms.  This  restriction,  of  course,  is 
of  the  devil.  A  young  man  who  comes  to  town  ought 
to  have  a  place  w^here  he  can  take  his  mother,  his 
sister,  his  cousin,  or  his  sweetheart,  and  it  is  mon- 
strous to  propose  to  establish  a  residential  club, 
which  is  primarily  a  home  for  young  men  in  Lon- 
don, and  at  the  same  time  to  deprive  members  of  all 
opportunity  of  meeting  their  female  relations  and 
friends  even  in  the  dining-rooms.  Of  course  any 
reluctance  to  recognize  such  a  human  necessity  would 
go  far  to  impair  the  success  of  the  institution  from 
the  outset.  Providing  that  sensible  regulations  can 
be  made,  that  is  to  say,  providing  that  regulations 
can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  place  can  be 
made  as  much  like  a  home  as  possible,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Kennington  Club  should  not  be  an 
immense  success.  Its  promoters  calculate  that  they 
will  be  able  to  pay  five  percent,  dividend  upon  their 
<apital,  and  yet  ])rovide  amply  for  all  the  wants  of 
those  they  accommodate.  Already  they  have  more 
applications  for  accommodations  than  thej''  can 
supply,  and  they  ai-e,  therefore,  taking  steps 
to  establish  other  clubs  on  the  same  ])rinci])l(^s 
in  different  parts  of  Loudon.  Two  are  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  city,  and  others  at  Highbury,  Ken- 
sington, Chelsea,  and  elsewher(\  It  is  pro])osed  to 
convert  the  entry  of  the  Highbury  Club,  which 
will  be  built  in  a  region  where  there  is  more 
available  si)ace,  into  a  court-yard  with  lawnteiniis 
ground,  and  to  provide  a  si)acious  swiuuuing  bath. 


This  is  all  very  well,  but  it  deals  with  the  least 
pressing  part  of  the  social  problem  of  providing  suit- 
able acconunodation  for  our  young  people.  Girls 
need  such  clubs  far  more  than  men  ;  and  any  one 
can  tell,  who  will  make  the  experiment  of  going 
round  to  seek  lodgings  for  a  single  woman,  that  for 
one  place  that  will  take  in  a  yoimg  woman  there  are 
a  dozen  that  will  take  in  a  young  man.  And  the 
solitude  that  oppresses  the  young  man  is  absolutely 
nothing  compared  with  the  loneliness  which  a  young 
girl  feels  in  London  or  New  York,  when  she  has  no 
friends  or  home,  and  feels  herself  a  desolate,  forlorn 
unit  in  the  midst  of  millions  of  strangers.  We  would 
not  go  across  the  street  to  help  establish  a  residen- 
tial club  for  young  men,  if  its  promoters  were  not 
pledged  to  follow  it  up  at  once  by  establishing  a  sim- 
ilar institution  for  girls.  There  are  some  co-opera- 
tive homes  for  women  in  London,  but  they  are  more 
or  less  strangled  by  absurd  regulations,  which  are 
never  insisted  upon  in  similar  institutions  provided 
for  the  other  sex.  As  the  wages  of  women  are  lower 
than  those  of  men,  a  residential  club  for  girls  will 
have  to  fix  a  lower  rate  of  payment ;  but  still  there 
is  plenty  of  scope  for  the  establishment  of  many  in- 
stitutions of  this  kind,  and  the  need  is  growing. 

The  promoters  of  the  new  scheme  intend  to  erect 
a  residential  club  for  young  women  in  close  prox- 
imity to  their  residential  club  at  Kennington  for 
young  men,  and,  as  far  as  i^ossible,  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  two  establishments  will  be  the 
same.  It  is  preposterous  to  say  that  young  men  may 
come  in  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  but  that  young 
women  must  be  at  home  at  11  o'clock,  or  be 
fined  if  they  stay  out  after  that  time.  A  girl  is 
under  far  heavier  obligations  to  avoid  scandal  than 
a  young  man,  and  if  she  cannot  be  trusted  with  a 
latch  key  neither  can  he.  Of  course  the  same  rules 
as  to  the  admittance  of  the  other  sex  to  reception- 
rooms  and  dining-rooms  would  prevail  in  both  insti- 
tutions. If  these  institutions  are  able  to  fulfil  but 
one-half  of  what  the  pi'omoters  promise,  they  will 
revolutionize  the  lodging  accommodation  of  our  gi-eat 
cities.  There  is  no  end  to  the  developments  which 
may  arise  if  once  you  can  establish  under  a  com- 
mon roof  communities  which,  while  enjoj'ing,  if 
they  choose,  as  much  privac}'  as  if  thej^  were  in  resi- 
dential chambers,  .can  secure  at  the  same  time  all 
the  conveniences  and  advantages  of  a  first-class  hotel. 
The  ordinary  objection  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  that  if  young 
men  and  3'oung  women  are  allowed  to  mix  in  com- 
mon rooms  there  will  be  no  end  of  love-making, 
flirtation,  and  the  like,  may  be  admitted.  There  will 
be,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  flirtation  and  love- 
making.  It  would  be  a  very  sour  world  in  which 
there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  of  thing.  But  in 
reality  tiie  frequent  meeting  of  the  sexes  is  a  safe- 
guard to  both  girls  and  young  men.  The  desire 
with  young  i)(>oi)le  for  society  and  relaxation  after 
the  day's  work  is  but  lunnan.  Better,  then,  that 
they  should  find  it  in  a  healthy,  natural,  and  inno- 
cent way  among  themselves,  than  be  driven  to  seek 
it  in  places  where  .so-called  pleasure  becomes  a  trap. 


IHE    CHILD    PROBLEM    IN    CITIES. 


BY    JOHN    H    FINLEY. 


THERE  is  no  social  principle  more  h()])eful  on 
the  one  hand,  more  dismal  of  contemplation 
on  the  other,  than  that  wiiicli  assures  to  age  the 
character  formed  in  the  lirst  years  of  life ,  which 
makes  man  heir  to  childhood's  influences  as  well  as 
to  natal  proclivities  ,  which  makes  the  reformation 
of  a  life  next  to  hopeless  where  its  right  formation 
miglit  have  been  easy.  This  principle  is  the  key  to 
the  city's  problems  of  poverty  and  vice  The  child 
problem  is,  in  fact,  the  whole  problem  of  charities 
and  correction,  and  in  its  solution  will  be  solved 
for  the  next  generation  all  those  questions  which 
are  to  day  the  subject  of  study  and  discussion  by 
economists  and  philanthropists 

The  problem  begins  simply  enough  with  the  entry 
in  the  city's  register,  "Born,  a  child,"  but  before 
the  student  is  done  with  it  he  has  traversed  the 
whole  field  of  municipal  government,  has  discussed 
every  factor  in  the  problem  of  society,  and  in  the 
record,  "  Died,  a  man, "  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  question  of  human  destiny 

1      CONDITIONS    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  1890  (and  New  York 
City's  problems  are  repeated  in  the  smaller  the  large 
in  every  great  city  6f  this  country  and  of  other 
countries) ,  there  were  m  the  tenement  houses, 
according  to  estimate,  163,712  children  under  the 
age  of  five  years.  The  estimated  total  number  of 
children  under  five  years  in  the  city  in  the  same 
year,  was  over  182,000;  that  is,  of  the  total  number 
of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  eight  ninths 
lived  in  tenement  housee 

By  a  tenement  house,  in  this  sense,  is  meant  auy 
house  occupied  as  the  home,  or  residence,  of  three 
or  more  families  living  independently  of  one  another 
and  doing  their  own  cooking  upon  the  premises,  or 
by  more  than  two  families  upon  a  floor,  so  living 
and  cooking,  but  having  a  common  riglit  in  the 
halls,  stairways,  yards,  etc.  But  the  tenement 
house  in  which,  perliaps,  one  half,  if  not  more,  of 
the  tenement-dwellers  live,  was  defined  in  the  follow 
ing  manner  in  a  court  of  justice  some  years  ago, 
and  is  stated  by  Mr.  Riis,  the  author  of  "  How  the 
Other  Half  Lives,"  to  be  as  true  for  to  day  as  it  was 
then  "It  is  generally  a  brick  building,  from  four 
to  six  stories  high  on  the  street,  frequently  with  a 
store  on  the  first  floor,  which,  when  used  for  the 
sale  of  liquor,  has  a  side  opening  for  the  benefit  of 
the  inmates  and  to  evade  the  Sunday  law.  Four 
families  occupy  each  floor ;  and  a  set  of  rooms  con 
sists  of  one  or  two  dark  closets  used  as  bedrooms, 
with  a  living  room,  12  feet  by  10  The  stair- 
case is  too  often  a  dark  well  in  the  centre  of  the 
house;  and  no  direct  ventilation  is  possible,  each 
family  being  separated  from  the  other  by  partitions. 


Frequently,  the  rear  of  the  lot  is  occupied  by  another- 
building  of  three  stories  high,  w-ith  two  families  on 
a  floor."  In  these  rear  tenements  alone  100,000 
persons  lived  in  1889. 

The  physical  ills  and  the  moral  evils  to  wiiich 
these  badly  built,  badly  arranged  houses  make  their 
tenants  heir  are  aggravated  by  other  conditions, 
which  borrow,  in  turn,  a  part  of  their  vitiating 
character  from  the  tenement  house  itself,  the  own 
mother  of  the  city's  slum,  whose  father  is  the  greed, 
of  the  landlords. 

OVERCROWDIN^G. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is  the  overcrowding, 
the  literal  packing,    of  population    in   these    great 
foul  dwellings  ;  and  poverty  in  its  hunger  and  gi-eed 
in   its  passion  are  not  careful  of  the    family — an 
institution   in    whose   sacredness   we  believe    soci- 
ety's pillars    rest.     Men,   women,  and   children  are 
crowded  in  these  places  like  animals  in  a  pen.     In 
some  quarters  the  population  has  risen  to  the  rate 
of  330,000  souls  to  the  square  mile.     Here  are  indi 
vidual  instances  cited  from  Mr.  Riis  and  otlier  au 
thorities  :  Two  small  rooms  in  a  six-story  tenement 
hold  a  family  of  father,  mother,  twelve  children, 
and  six  boai'ders.     Nine  persons  live  in  a  room  10 
feet    square,     and    a    small    hall  room    adjoining. 
Fifty  eight  babies  and  38  children  over  five  years  of 
age  the  Board  of  Health  found  in  one  house ;  in 
another,  101  adults  and  91  children  ,  in  another,  89 
children ;  still  another    170    children   called    their 
home.  In  certain  (piarters,  at  least,  there  is  scarcely 
a  room  without  one  or  more  "boarder"  occupants; 
some  with  above  half  a  score  sleeping  on  cots  or 
upon  the  floor. 

TENEMENT- HOUSE  INDUSTRIES. 

The  problem  is  still  further  complicated  and  the 
evil  still  further  aggravated  by  the  tenement  house 
industries.  New  York  has  factory  laws  which  pre 
scribe  a  limit  of  hours  to  labor  of  children,  which 
forbid  the  employment  in  factories  and  shops  of 
children  under  sixteen,  unless  they  can  read  and 
write  English,  and  of  all  children  under  fourteen. 
But  the  tenement- house  has  provided  a  way  of  escape 
from  these  wise  and  humane  restrictions.  The  brute 
"  sweater, "  himself  the  creature  of  exigency,  presides 
over  industries  which  once  a  goddess  wise  and  gra- 
cious called  her  own.  His  shop  is  the  tenement- 
house.  "Here  the  child  may  work,  unchallenged 
by  the  law,  from  the  day  he  is  old  enough  to  pull  a 
needle. "  His  iinmediate  usefulness  invites  evasion 
of  the  compulsory  education  law,  and  he  finds  no 
time  to  learn  the  language  whose  knowledge  is 
essential  to  an  intelligent  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
the  citizen.  Thus  it  comes  that  there  are  whole 
colonies  in  the  heart  of  New  York  where  the  Eng 
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lish  tongue  is  practically  unknown ;  for  to  the 
liindrances  which  the  poverty  or  greed  of  the  parent 
places  in  tlie  way  of  the  education  of  the  child  the 
city  adds  one  in  its  failure  to  provide  sufficient 
school  accommodations  for  all,  so  that  it  cannot 
consistently  compel  attendance  upon  school  when 
theie  ie  not  room  for  the  pupil. 

SCHOOL   ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  following  statistics  have  been  collected  from 
reports    of   the  President   of  the  Board    of    Educa 
tion  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  under  date 
of  October  1,  1890 

The  legal  school  age  is  from  4  to  21  years.  The 
limit  of  age  for  compidsory  attendance  upon  school 
is  14  The  estimated  population  between  tlie  ages 
of  5  and  14  j'ears  is  as  follows  :  Grammar,  103, 000  ; 
primary,  108.000;  total,  271,000.  The  estimated 
school  i)opulation  between  the  years  of  14  and  21 
is  208,000.  Of  the  population  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  21  tliere  are  taught  in  the  public  schools  18, 
000  ;  in  the  nautical,  corporate,  and  evening  schools, 
18,000;  in  the  parochial  and  private  schools,  20,000  , 
in  the  colleges  and  academies,  4,000.  These  make 
a  total  of  00,000. 

If  every  one  of  the  school  population  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  14  years  should  applj^  for  admission 
to  the  public  schools,  and  every  class  room  and  main 
room  should  be  filled  to  its  legal  limit,  there  would 
remain  84,000  unsupplied  with  school  accommoda 
tion.  Accommodations  would  also  be  needed  for 
the  18,000  over  14  years  who  have  actually  been 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  Hence  the  apparent 
deficiencj^  in  the  school  accommodations  would 
amount  to  102, 000  sittings.  Taking  into  considera 
tion  the  estimated  attendance  in  other  schools,  etc. , 
the  deficiency  amounts  to  about  100,000. 

It  is  stated  on  credible  authority  that  half  the 
school  boys,  or  more  than  half,  leave  school  by  the 
age  of  eleven  years  in  the  great  cities  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Brooklyn,  New  Orleans,  and 
other  cities.  On  the  same  authority,  more  than  half 
the  children,  even  under  the  best  organized  school 
systems,  do  not  attend  school  more  than  three  j"ears 
Thus  in  the  formative  period  of  life  the  child  is  left 
largely  to  tlie  conditions  of  his  own  home,  which 
have  just  been  described,  and  the  street 

THE  STREET  AND  THE  SALOON 

Tliere  are  otlier   factors   in  the  problem  already 
difficult  and   complex      The   home  life  from  which 
the  non  working  cliild  is  crowchnl  by  the  "boarder" 
is  as  badly  substituted  and  sni)plemented  by  tlie 
life  of  the  street,  the  realm  of  the  never  empty  gar 
bage  and  asii  barrel,  the  school  in  which  the  worst 
examples  are  the  teachers,  the   jiolluting  cliannel  of 
])i>ysical  di.sease  and  moral  contagion.    Into  the  street 
from  the  home   is  a  natural  step ;  from  the  street 
into  the  saloon,  which  stands  on  every  corner,  is  the 
next.      "The   law  proiiibiting   the   selling   of   liciuor 
to  minors, "  says   Mr.  Riis,  "is  about  as   much  re 
si)ected   in   the  tenement  house   district  as  tlic  ordi 
nance  against  swearing. "     "Fostered   and   tilled   l)y 


the  saloon,  tlie  'growler'  looms  up  in  the  New  York 
street  boy's  life,  baffling  the  most  persistent  efforts 
to  reclaim  him.  There  is  no  escape  from  it;  no 
hoi)e  for  the  boy  once  its  blighting  grip  is  upon 
him.  Thenceforward  the  logic  of  the  slums,  that 
the  world  which  gave  liini  povert}'  and  ignorance 
for  his  portion  'owes  him  a  living,'  is  his  creed: 
and  the  career  of  the  'tough'  lies  open  for  him — a 
beaten  track,  to  be  blindly  followed  to  a  bad  end  in 
the  wake  of  a  '  growler. '  "' 

Such  is  the  cradle  of  the  tenement  house  child  in 
the  city  of  New  York ;  such  are  the  conditions  in 
which  its  life  is  fostered  ,  such  are  some  of  the  fac- 
tors, themselves  the  results  of  remoter  causes,  of  the 
great  child  problem. 

II.     PROGRAM     OF    WORK:    FOR     THE    CHILD     IN 
ITS    HOME. 

The  labor  of  the  public  and  of  the  individual  in 
changing  these  conditions  of  child  life  divides  on 
the  line  that  the  public,  the  State,  shall  do  only 
what  it  can  do  better  than  the  individual ;  and  in 
the  jirogram  I  shall  briefly  present  the  line  will 
be  drawn,  not  in  extension  of  the  general!}'  conceded 
domain  of  the  State,  but  ratlier  in  liroadening  tlie 
territory  of  individual  enterprise  and  effort. 

DIPROVED   TENEMENT  HOUSES. 

The  tenement  house  is  one  of  the  factors  which 
cannot  be  entirely'  eliminated.  It  has  come  in  an- 
swer to  a  demand  which  schemes  of  transportation 
and  ti-ansplantation  in  the  country  liave  failed,  and 
will  fail,  to  meet.  The  temples  of  Mammon  must  be 
converted  into  "homes"  on  the  same  foundation. 
This  must  be  the  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the 
l)roblem  The  State's  part  is  the  enactment  of  laws 
which  will,  under  rigid  enforcement,  insure  a 
requisite  amount  of  air  and  light  to  each  tenant, 
oblige  compliance  with  sanitaiy  regulations,  and 
compel  such  arrangements  as  will  permit  of  family 
i.solatiou.  Certain  foreign  cities  .have  gone  even 
farther  than  this — have  torn  down  old  tenements 
and  erected  new  and  improved  dwellings  in  their 
stead.  The  corporation  of  Liverpool  a  year  ago  com- 
pleted a  block  of  dwellings  containing  two  luindred 
and  seventy  one  tenements,  fitted  with  all  conceiv- 
able conveniences,  and  enclosing  a  court  for  chil- 
dren's playground,  etc.  ;  and  it  may  be  noted  that 
it  rents  these  tenements  for  about  one  third  the  rate 
at  which  an  equal  amount  of  floor-space  is  rented 
in  .some  of  the  worst  parts  of  New  York  City,  and 
at  a  profit  But  with  us,  at  any  rate,  the  building 
must  be  done  by  private  enterprise,  under  State 
restriction  We  have  had  examples  in  New  York 
to  .show  what  individuals  content  with  5  per  cent., 
instead  of  30  or  50  or  100  per  cent.,  can  do.  Mr. 
White  in  Brooklyn  and  Miss  Collins  and  others  in 
New  York  have  afforded  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  jirotitablenessof  improved  tenement  building. 
The  reiiort  of  the  Tenement  House  Building  Com 
paiiy  of  New  York,  lately  published,  .shows  that  while 
the   rental  capacity   of   their  "model   tenements"  is 
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inucli  less  than  other  tenements,  by  reason  of  wide 
entries  and  large  courts,  and  while  a  loss  has  been 
entailed  by  refusal  to  rent  premises  for  store  jiur- 
poses  and  for  factory  labor,  these  tenements  yielded 
a  net  income  of  4  per  cent,  in  1890  on  capital  stock, 
and  a  larger  per  cent,  is  assured  for  the  coming 
year.  Christian  capitali.sts  would  do  well  for  them- 
selves and  for  thousands  of  others  in  such  invest- 
ments ;  and  it  must  rest  with  such  or  with  others, 
for  whose  lack  of  beneficent  motives  the  law  must 
substitute  compulsion,  to  change  this  condition  of 
child  life  which  vitiates  all  others.  One  obligation 
of  wealth,  one  serious  duty  of  citizenship,  is,  indeed, 
neglected,  when  one-half  the  children  of  our  city 
are  compelled  to  live  in  tenements  whose  death-rate 
is  greater  than  in  these  better  tenements.  In  1888 
the  death-rate  in  old  tenements  was  2B.06;  in  new 
tenements,  22.42;  in  houses  of  Tenement  Building 
•Company,  14.28. 

EXTENSION   OF  FACTORY  LAWS. 

A  second  duty  of  the  State  is  the  extension  of  the 
factory  laws  to  include  industries  carried  on  in 
tenement-houses.  Home  industries,  once  a  blessing 
to  the  home,  are  now,  in  the  tenement-houses,  a 
curse  to  its  life,  because  they  permit  the  sacrifice  of 
the  health  and  morals  of  children  to  tlie  greed  of  jiar- 
ents  or  to  the  povei-ty  of  poorly-paid  labor.  If  home 
industries  are  stopped  or  restricted,  there  must  be  a 
readjustment  of  wages,  which  may  perhaps  cause 
some  temporary  distress,  but  must  bring  a  permanent 
benefit  to  tenement- house  child  life  and  to  society. 
The  State,  it  may  be  added,  should  find  another 
cause  for  interference  here  in  the  danger  to  the 
community  through  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases 
by  tenement- made  clothing,  etc. 

MORAL   SANITATION. 

A  further  duty  is  the  rigid  enforcement  of  truancy 
laws  and  of  the  fulfilmeut  by  parents  of  their  moral 
obligations  to  their  children.  In  aid  of  the  former 
there  must  be  a  home  to  which  truants  can  be  sent. 
The  enforcement  of  the  latter  is,  and  will  always 
be,  a  difficult  task  for  State  or  private  society.  It  is 
virtually  prescribing,  as  one  has  expressed  it,  "a 
minimum  standard  of  decency,"  to  which,  on  the 
ground  of  the  public  good,  conformity  is  made 
compulsory,  if  one  is  to  escape  punishment  or  per- 
manent sequestration.  This  principle  of  moral  san- 
itation by  law  has  been  recognized  in  the  existence 
of  such  bodies  as  the  societies  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  described  elsewhere  in  this 
number,  the  Indianapolis  Children's  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, and  other  similar  societies. 

FREE  KINDERGARTENS   AND   HALF-TIME  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  fourth  place,  when  the  State  has  done  what 
it  can  to  make  the  child's  home  life,  physically  and 
morally,  a  fit  place  to  live  in,  it  should  provide  the 
best  possible  system  of  free  education.  This  system 
should  include  kindei-garteus  for  the  j'^ounger  chil- 
dren ;  for  "this  is  true  beyond  peradventure  :  plant 


a  free  kindergarten  in  any  quarter  of  this  over- 
crowded metropolis,  aiad  you  have  begun  then  and 
tliere  the  work  of  making  better  lives,  better  homes, 
better  citizens,  and  a  better  city."  I  quote  further 
the  opinion  of  Professor  William  T.  Harris,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  :  "  In  my  opinion, 
the  kindergarten  should  be  a  part  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  every  city  in  the  United  States. 
The  ideal  kindergarten  should  take  children  at  the 
age  of  four  years  and  retain  them  for  two  j'ears. 
The  character  of  its  work  is  sucli  as  to  humanize 
the  children  in  a  way  that  is  impossible  for  the 
primary  school,  conducted  according  to  its  methods. 
The  great  interest  in  our  management  of  education 
in  the  cities  of  the  coimtry  is  to  reach  the  children 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  people,  those  who  have  in- 
suflficient  dwelling  accommodation  and  no  j'ards  for 
the  cliildren  to  play  in.  The  children  of  the  great 
tenement-houses  are  obliged  to  play  on  the  street, 
and  the  influence  upon  them  is  anything  but  human- 
izing. "  This  system  of  education,  it  may  be  added, 
should  also  include  "half-time"  schools,  where  chil- 
dren who  work  may  spend  at  least  a  part  of  the  daj-. 

PERSQNAL  SERVICE   OF  THE   "PRIVILEGED." 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  part  private  enter- 
prise may  take  with  profit  to  itself  and  the  com- 
mun it}-— should  take,    indeed— in    the   building   of 
better  houses  for  the  poor.     There  is  another  work 
that  the   individual  can  do,  and  that  is  in  making 
homes  even  under  the  existing  unfavorable  condi- 
tions.    Some  of  the  people  who  live   in  the  worst 
part  of  the  city  have  proved  themselves  superior  to 
their    surroundings,    and    if   the   better    influences 
which  contact  with  lives  of    the  more    privileged 
brings  were  not  wholly  removed  from  their  lives,  the 
number  of  such  might  be  multiplied  many  times. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  volunteer  visitor,  tlie  neigh- 
bor, the  friend.     And  the  scope  of  volunteer  service 
is  almost  without  limit  in  any  of  the  directions 
which  I  have  named  in  enumerating  the  duties  of 
the  State  with  resjiect  to  the  tenement- house  child  : 
e.g.,   in  personally  superintending  these  tenements 
when  built,  and  taking  an  interest  in  the  well-being 
of  the  tenants,  as  some  have  done  ;  in  bettering  the 
sanitary  condition  of  homes,  as  voluntary  associa- 
tions are  doing  to-day ;  in  promoting  the  enactment 
of  wise  ordinances  and  acts,  and  giving  the  city  or 
State  active  support  in  the  enforcement  and  proper 
administration  of  those  laws  ;  in  undertaking  work 
which  the  city  or  State  will  do  only  when  assured 
of  its  practicability  and   its  benefit  to  the  entire 
community ;  and,  finally,  in  carrying  on   the  work 
Avhich  private  enterprise  must  always  continue  to 
bear.     I  cannot  here  even  enumerate  the  manj-  pro  j 
ects  of  volunteer  effort  which  contribute  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the 
children  of  the  tenements.     It  must,  as  a  rule,  be 
the  work  of  an  individual  with  an  individual  or  an 
individual  family,  for  whatever  object  and  under 
whatever  form  of  organization  the  workers  may  be 
associated. 
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III.  FOR  THE  CHILD  OF  THE  STATE. 

I  have  spokeu  of  some  things  the  public  and  the 
individual  may  do  for  the  child  of  the  tenement- 
house  ill  its  lioine. 

The  next  <|iiestion  is  the  disposition  of  those  chil- 
dren of  whom  the  State  has  assumed  full  charge. 
It  will  be  necessary  first  to  decide  what  children 
there  is  cause  to  place  vmder  the  public  authority. 
I  follow  a  scheme  prepared  by  one  of  the  committees 
of  the  International  Society  for  the  Study  of  Ques- 
tions of  Relief,  and  indorsed  by  the  society, 
believing  that  it  answers  our  question  fully.  1. 
Dependent  children  of  three  categories  :  foundlings, 
abandoned,  ori)haus.  2.  The  morally  abandoned 
(those  wlio,  by  reason  of  infirmities,  negligence,  the 
vices  of  their  parents,  or  other  causes,  find  themselves 
left  to  themselves  and  deprived  of  an  education) .  3. 
Children  acquitted  as  having  acted  without  discern- 
ment of  right  and  wrong,  and  those  committed  to 
reformatories  up  to  twenty  j'cars  of  age.  4.  Children 
held  in  the  same  reformatory  institutions,  whether 
by  wish  of  the  parent  or  as  condemned  for  the  com- 
mission with  their  full  knowledge  of  misdemeanors 
or  crimes. 

CARE  OF  ORPHANS  AND  FOUNDLINGS. 

1.  As  to  the  first  class,  the  foundlings,  the  aban- 
doned, and  the  orphans,  there  is  practical  unanim- 
ity in  the  opinion  that  they  should,  except  when 
their  condition  does  not  permit,  be  carried  back  to 
the  country  and  placed  in  families.  The  advantages 
of  this  method  of  disposing  of  dependent  children 
are  obvious,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  the  "  practical 
unanimity"  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  philantlu'opists 
and  economists  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  placing  of 
children  in  families,  there  stand  giant  institutions 
for  cliildren — some  institutions  in  New  York  City 
with  one  and  two  thousand  inmates — as  witnesses 
to  the  failure,  either  from  inadequacy  of  machinery 
or  from,  hindrances  to  its  workings,  of  the  system  so 
generally  recommended.  What  were  intended  to  be 
mere  stations  along  the  load  by  which  the  child 
journeyed  from  the  home  broken  up  by  the  death  of 
the  parent,  or  by  some  other  cause,  to  another  home, 
have  grown  into  great  juvenile  boarding  establish- 
ments. Associations  organized  for  transportation 
purposes  cliiefly  have  apparently  forgotten  their 
original  charters  and  gone  into  the  victualling  busi- 
ness, and  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  ti-ans^wrt- 
ing  child  passengers,  they  have  ceased  to  put  out  new 
lines  into  the  country,  and  have  even  abandoned 
lines  already  laid.  Some  roads  are  now  operated, 
it  would  .seem,  for  the  benefit  of  the  institutions — 
and  this  is  unfortunately  considered  identical  with 
tlie  interests  of  the  child — and  not  primarily  for  the 
public  good.  Sectarian  and  other  inducements  en- 
courage parents  to  send  their  children  to  institutions 
for  a  few  years  d\n-ing  the  imremunerative  period  of 
their  lives,  while  the  jmhlic  pays  for  their  board  and 
clothing.  "Discharged  to  parents"  or  "discharged 
to  friends"  is  a  most  frequgnt  and  a  very  suggestive 
entry  in  the  register. 


INSTITUTIONAL  P^IDE. 

The  question  is  pertinent.  Why  do  these  enormous 
institutions  exist  and  continue  to  grow  ?  Why  is  it 
that  we  are  practically  not  in  advance  of  people  of 
one  hundred  years  ago  in  this  matter,  with  all  the 
experience  of  these  years  behind  us?  As  it  is  the 
greed  of  landlordism  that  packs  the  wretched  tene- 
ment-house, so,  T  tliink,  it  is  in  a  measure  the  pride, 
the  unconsciously  selfish  interests  of  institutions 
that  fill  to  ovei'flowiug  their  great  structures.  I 
cannot  better  emphasize  this  fact  than  by  citing 
this  instance  :  Last  winter  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  which,  if 
enacted,  would  have  emptied  in  a  few  months  the 
children's  institutions  of  the  State  of  half  their  in- 
mates. The  measure  was  objectionable  on  good 
grounds  ;  but  the  objection  made  to  it  by  a  super- 
intendent of  a  prominent  child's  institution  indi- 
cates, I  think,  the  spirit  in  which  at  least  some  of 
these  institutions  are  managed.  "Why,"  he  said, 
"it  will  ruin  our  institution.  We  are  building  an 
extension,  and  we  shall  have  no  children  to  put  in 
it. "  This  remark  must  be  interpreted  not  as  showing 
indifference  to  the  childi-en's  welfare,  but  as  showing 
an  institutional  pride  which  may  be  blind  to  the 
interests  of  the  individual  child. 

PUBLIC  INDIFFERENCE. 
Added  to  this  cause  are  the  indifference  of  the 
public  and  the  political  interest  of  some  in  main 
taiuiug  existing  conditions.  New  York  City  is 
paying  without  official  protest,  under  direction  of 
State  laws,  tlie  enormous  sum  of  nearly  two  millions 
of  dollars  annually  into  the  hands  of  private  institu- 
tions, many  of  whose  inmates,  but  for  this  provision, 
would  not,  probably,  be  dependent  at  all. 

TEMPTATIONS  TO   PARENTS. 

The  chief  cause  is  not,  however,  the  public 
apathy  nor  the  institutional  pride  and  selfishness. 
It  is  the  inducement  which  the  jwblic  holds  out  to 
parents  and  relatives  to  relieve  themselves  of  the 
responsibility  of  their  children.  Under  special  and 
general  laws  the  city  is  obliged  to  pay  certain  sums 
per  capita  for  all  children  received  and  supported 
in  certain  private  institutions  ;  the  number  is  nearly 
twenty  thousand  yearly.  I  quote  from  Mrs.  Lowell's 
report  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  1889 ; 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  dependent 
children  l\as  been  ascribed  to  the  per  capita  allow- 
ance for  the  maintenance  of  children  from  the  city 
funds,  and  to  that  provision  of  the  law  of  1875 
known  as  the  "religious  clause."  That  this  law 
should  serve  to  increase  the  number  of  dependent 
children  was  to  be  expected,  because  it  provided 
exactly  the  care  which  parents  desire  for  their 
children,  that  of  i)ersons  of  their  own  religious 
faith,  and  supplied  ample  means  for  the  children  s 
support ;  while,  although  the  funds  were  to  be 
derived  from  i)ublic  sources,  yet,  since  the  institu- 
tions weic  to  be  managed  by  private  persons,  the 
stigma  v.hich  fortunately  attaches  to  public  relief 
was  removed.  Thus  every  incentive  to  parents  to 
place  their  children  \q>on  the  jniblic  for  support  was 
created  by  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  every  deter- 
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rent  was  removed ;  for  the  law  denianded  nothing 
from  the  parent  in  return  for  tlie  support  of  his 
child,  and  did  not  deprive  him  of  any  of  his  rights 
over  the  child,  although  relieving  him  of  every  duty 
toward  it 

AN   OUTLET   NEEDED. 

Turning  from  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
congested  condition  of  the  institutions  in  cities  to 
the  placing  out  system,  its  prescribed  remedy,  I  am 
reminded  of  Mr.  Booth's  gigantic  scheme.  I  do  not 
speak  of  it  to ,  discuss  it,  but  merely  to  say  that, 
however  well  the  project  of  citj',  farm,  andover-the- 
sea  colonies  may  work,  Mr.  Booth  will  be  but  gath- 
ering the  scum  from  the  great  metropolitan  pools. 
The  scum  making  conditions  remain  so  long  as  there 
is  no  under- the  surface  outlet.  The  sti'eam  that 
finds  its  way  from  the  distant  hills  into  this  pool 
may  be  never  so  pure,  the  flowers  that  it  carries  on 
its  surface  never  so  beautiful,  the  storm  that  moves 
its  depths  never  so  violent,  the  scuin  will  not  cease 
to  gather  if  there  does  not  run  a  current  of  living 
water  through  it.  If  the  money  that  is  spent  by 
the  city  and  by  private  charity  annuallj"  in  building 
higher  the  embankment  were  expended  in  digging- 
ditches  out  into  the  great  fields,  turning  this  stream 
of  children  out  into  family  homes  in  the  country, 
the  necessity  for  Mr.  Booth's  and  other  scum  skim- 
ming work  would  undoubtedly  be  greatly  lessened. 

PLACING -OUT. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  remedy  in  describing  the 
conditions  to  be  remedied.  It  is  the  placing-out 
system — that  is,  the  placing  of  children  in  family 
homes,  free  homes  if  possible ;  if  these  cannot  be 
found,  in  homes  with  small  payment  for  board. 
This  system  has  proved  successful  in  every  country 
where  it  has  been  tried.  In  Ireland  the  natural 
temperament  of  the  people  has  made  it  especially 
successful ;  in  Scotland  the  employment  of  this 
method  has  been  attended  by  a  marked  diminution 
of  pauperism ;  in  France  it  has  been  in  vogue  from 
time  immemorial ;  and,  indeed,  in  every  European 
country  "there  is  evidence  that  from  early  ages  it 
suggested  itself  as  the  natural  method  for  providing 
for  children  without  parents." 

AN   ILLUSTRATION   FROM   GERMANY. 

The  following  description  of  an  admirable  placing 
out  system   in    vogue   in  some  of  the  cities  of  the 
German  empire  will  make  clear  the  plan  proposed 

Tlie  method  pursued  is  for  a  visitor  in  one  of  the 
precincts  to  report,  through  his  chairman,  to  the  cen- 
tral committee  that  he  has  found  a  child  whose  cir 
cumstances  are  such  as  to  require  interference.  The 
central  committee  examines  the  case  ;  and  if  the 
report  of  the  visitor  is  sustained,  the  child  is  taken 
in  charge  and  placed  temporarily  in  an  orphan 
asylum  provided  for  that  purpose.  The  committee 
then  seeks,  through  the  burgomasters  of  different 
villages,  to  find  a  family  of  good  character  which 
would  be  willing  for  a  stated  sum — ordinarily  about 
$30  per  year — to  take  charge  of  a  child,  whose  cloth 
ing,  school  books,  and  medical  attendance  will  be 
provided  for  by  the  committee.  It  is  easy  to  find 
families  willing  to  undertake  such  a  charge.  The 
little  waif  is  comfortably  dressed   and  brought  to 


his  new  home  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  city 
committee,  who  see  the  pastor,  the  school  teacher, 
and  the  village  physician,  and  solicit  their  especial 
care  and  protection  for  the  child  about  to  be  estab- 
lished in  their  midst.  For  this  care  the  teacher  and 
physician  are  paid  a  stated  though  modest  allowance 
per  annum.  The  family  having  the  child  in  charge 
becomes  thenceforth  subject  to  surveillance  by  three 
of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  place,  besides  occa 
sional  visits  from  members  of  the  committee  in  the 
city. 

WHAT  IS  NEEDED  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Such  a  machine  requires  time  for  its  building 
and  the  active  and  intelligent  service  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  volunteers.  It  is  suggested  that 
in  New  York  City  there  is  needed,  first  of  all,  a 
commissioner  to  look  after  her  dependent  children. 
Though  nearly  twenty  thousand  children  are  annu 
ally  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  two  millions  of  dollars,  there  is  not  a  city 
nor  a  county  officer,  except  the  Board  of  Health 
officer,  who  has  legal  right  of  entrance  into  the 
houses  where  they  are  kept.  The  city  is  obliged  by 
State  law  to  pay  a  per  capita  sum  for  each  child  in 
mcstof  the  institutions,  and  does  not  have  the  right 
to  count  the  children  even.  In  the  next  place,  until 
such  a  machine  as  that  above  described  can  be  built 
and  put  into  operation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer 
inducements  to  the  institutions  to  place  out  instead 
of  to  retain  children. 

THE  MORALLY  ABANDONED. 

2.  Placing  in  families  is  generally  recognized  as 
the  best  disposition  of  the  "  morally  abandoned, " 
defined  in  the  category  above  ;  the  placing  to  be  pre- 
ceded, of  course,  by  careful  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  the  child  and  the  condition 
and  morality  of  its  parents. 

DELINQUENTS. 

3.  Concerning  the  care  of  the  children  included 
in  categories  3  and  4  I  cannot  here  speak  fur- 
ther than  to  say  that  institutions  approaching  the 
family  home  are  preferable  to  large  institutions 
where  individual  care  is  likely  not  to  be  had — such 
institutions  as  the  "  farm  homes  "  managed  by  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Burnham  Industrial  Farin  of  New  York.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Children's  Aid  Society  is  carrying  the 
principle  still  further  by  placing  this  class  directly 
in  carefully  selected  homes. 

THE   ABOLITION  OF  THE  SLUMS, 

I  have  briefly  described  the  conditions  of  child  life 
in  the  tenement  districts  of  New  York  City.  I  have 
indicated  some  of  the  processes  in  the  solution  of  the 
child  problem  in  that  city.  Its  complete  solution 
means  the  abolition  of  the  "slums."  This  will 
come  when  the  one  half,  the  privileged  half,  takes 
enough  interest  in  the  other  half  and  in  the  welfare 
of  society  at  large  to  compel  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  such  laws  as  have  been  mentioned 
above,  and  to  supplement  State  supervision  by  per- 
sonal activity  in  the  rescue  of  the  helpless  victims 
of  the  existing  pernicious  social  conditions. 


"AND    A    LITTLE    CHILD    SHALL    LHAD    THEM." 

-ISA.  Xi.,  6. 


TWO   CHAMPIONS  OF  THE   CHILDREN. 


I.     ELBRIDGE   GERRY   AND   HIS  SOCIETY. 


THERE  is  probably  no  society  on  the  long  list 
of  benevolent  and  beneficent  associations  and 
societies  in  American  communities  that  commands 
a  stronger  and  more  general  pvibiic  sympathy  in  its 
aims  than  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  that  whose  a^gis 
protects  even  more  helj^less  creatures — the  dumb 
animals.  It  is  the  aggressive  and  fearless  friend 
and  advocate  of  defenceless  childhood.  It  hears  the 
cry  of  the  starved  and  cruelly  treated,  and  goes  to 
their  rescue  when  the  agents  of  the  public  are  prac- 
tically powerless  to  act.  It  is  a  moral  sanitary' 
society  taking  out  of  morally  filthy  conditions  lives 
doomed  in  them,  one  of  the  few  strongly  oiTeusive 
righteous  organizations. 

It  is  especially  fit  that  the  work  of  this  society, 
the  child's  tireless  defender,  should  have  notice  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  when  plans  for  childhood's 
pleasures  are  in.  every  mind— at  this  time  when  we 
celebrate  the  birth  of  Him  who  befriended  the  little 


ones. 


THE   ORIGIN   OF  THE   MOVEMENT. 


The  records  of  the  New  York  society  have  pre- 
served this  interesting  and  touching  incident  of  its 
origin  : 

In  1883,  in  a  miserable  little  room  on  the  high- 
est floor  of  a  tenement- house  of  New  York  City,  a 
dying  woman  lay  in  the  last  .stages  of  consumption. 
A  charitable  lady  visited  her  and  inquired  what 
assistance  could  be  afforded.  The  sufl'erer  replied : 
"'M}^  time  is  short,  but  I  cannot  die  in  peace  while 
the  miserable  little  girl  whom  they  call  Mary  Ellen 
is  being  beaten  day  and  night  by  her  step-mother, 
next  door  to  mj^  room. "  She  then  stated  that  the 
screams  of  the  child  were  heard  repeatedly,  and 
that  it  was  kept  locked  up,  and  that  this  had  been 
so  for  months.  Prompted  by  the  natural  instinct 
of  humanity,  the  lady  first  sought  the  aid  of  the 
police,  but  she  was  told  that  it  was  necessary  to 
furnish  evidence  before  the  arrest  could  be  made. 
"  Unless  j'ou  can  prove  that  an  offence  has  been 
committed  we  cannot  interfere,  and  all  you  know 
is  hearsay. "  She  next  went  to  several  benevolent 
societies  in  the  city  whose  object  it  was  to  care  for 
children,  and  asked  their  interference  in  behalf  of 
the  child.  The  reply  was,  ''If  the  child  is  legally 
brought  to  us,  and  is  a  proper  subject,  we  will  take 
it ;  otherwise  we  cannot  act  in  the  matter. "  She 
then  consulted  several  excellent  charitable  gentle- 
men as  to  what  she  should  do.  They  replied,  "It  is 
a  dangerous  thing  to  interfere  between  jmrent  and 
child,  and  you  might  get  yourself  into  trouble  if 
you  did  so,  as  parents  are  proverbially  the  best 
guardians  of  their  own  children."  Finally,  in  des- 
pair, with  the  piteous  appeals  of  the  dying  woman 
still  ringing  in  her  ears,  she  said  :  "  I  will  make 
one  more  effort  to  save  this  child.  Thei-e  is  one 
man  in  this  city  who  has  never  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  cry  of  the  helpless,  and  who  has  spent  his  life 
in  just  this  work  for  the  benefit  of  unoffending  ani- 
mals. I  will  go  to  Henry  Bergh. "  She  went,  and 
the  rescue  of  little  Mary  Ellen  followed. 
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Tlie  effect  of  this  rescue  was  to  bring  to  light  so 
many  cases  of  piiysical  suffering  inflicted  upon  help- 
less children  in  this  city  by  those  who  chanced  to 
have  the  custody  of  them  that  Mr.  Bergh  soon  found 
that  his  own  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  could  not  do  justice  to  tlie  increasing 
demands  upon  it  for  interference  in  their  behalf. 

Accordingly,  he  laid  the  matter  before  his  council, 
and  tlie  result,  after  consultation,  was  the  creation 
and  subsequent  incorporation  of  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent institution  known  as  the  Society  for  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

ITS  EXTENSION. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  movement  which 
has  made  its  influence  felt  in  most  of  the  large  cit- 
ies of  this  country,  and  has  been  communicated  to 
other  lands — an.  organized,  aggressive  work  of  child- 
saving.  There  are  now  societies  similar  in  object 
to  that  of  New  York  in  more  than  ninety  cities  and 
towns  of  this  country  ;  in  London",  Liverpool,  Glas- 
gow ;  in  Paris  and  other  cities  and  towns  of  France  ; 
in  Italy,  Spain,  the  West  Indies,  South  America, 
Canada,  and  Australia — nearlj-  three  hundred  in  all. 
Many  of  these  exist  for  the  protection  of  both  chil 
dren  and  animals,  and  are  called  humane  societies. 
The  societies  of  the  United  States  are  united  into 
an  association  for  annual  conference  and  co-opera- 
tion, known  as  the  American  Humane  Association. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  New  York  societ}"  was 
the  first  of  this  character  established  in  the  world. 
Its  first  president  was  Mr.  John  D.  Wright  and  its 
superintendent  Mr.  E.  Fellows  Jenkins,  who  has  since 
continued  efficiently  to  discharge  the  difficult  and 
important  duties  of  his  position  and  has  become 
one  of  America's  chief  authorities  in  his  branch  of 
philanthropy.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Wright,  in 
1879,  the  Hon.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  was  chosen  pres- 
ident. His  interest  in  the  work  of  the  society  has 
identified  him  so  closely  with  it  that  wherever  the 
society  is  known  it^'  president's  name  is  also  known. 
In  New  York  City,  and  doubtless  in  other  communi- 
ties, the  society  is  commonly  known  as  "Mr.  Gerry's 
Society."  He  stands  in  the  United  States,  as  Mr. 
Benjamin  Waugh  in  England,  the  foremost  cham- 
pion of  suffering  childhood. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Frederick  A. 
Agnew,  who  visited  this  country  in  1883  or  1884 
and  carefully  studied  the  work  here,  societies  on 
the  basis  of  laws  here  in  force  were  established  in 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London. 

THE  THEORY  OF  THE  LAW. 

Before  the  organization  of  this  society  the  child 
had  practically  no  legal  protector,  although  the 
theory  of  tlie  law  was  that  the  child  belonged  to  the 
State  in  the  sense  that  it  owed  an  obligation  to  the 
child  "to  i)rotect  it  in  person  and  property  and  in 
its  opportunity  for  life,  liberty,  and  lKi])piness. " 
"If  the  right  of  the  care  and  custody  of  the  child 
by  the  parent  is  nbused  or  neglected,  if  the  child 
lias  evil  and  vicious  associations,  if  it  is  neglected 


and   cruelly  treated,  if   it   is   habitually  sent  out  to 
beg,     if   its   morals  are    neglected  and   its  training' 
be  in  idleness  and  vice,  the  parent  is  an  unfit  custo- 
dian  of   the  child,"  and   instantl}'  the   State  has  a. 
right  to  step  in  and  rescue  the  child.     This  theory, 
however,  was  not  carried  into  practice  further  than 
in  the  protection  of  children   once  brought  under 
public   care,  or   in   case   of   extreme   cruelty.     The- 
genei-al  presumption  was  that  every  parent  knew 
and  did  what  was  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  child, 
and  that  no  outside  person  had  a  right  to  interfere. 
The  public   official  Avas   reluctant  to  meddle  with 
what  was  deemed  the  most  sacred  of  relations,  ani 
the  child  was  thus   left  helpless  under  the  cover  of 
parental  authority. 

ABUSES  TO  BE  STOPPED. 
President   Geriy    describes    in    the    tenth   annual 
report  of  the  society  the   conditions  to  which  chil- 
dren were  often  subjected,  arid  without  relief  until 
the  society  was  organized  : 

Impecunious  parents  drove  them  from  their  mis- 
erable homes  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  to- 
beg  and  steal.  They  were  trained  as  acrobats  at  the 
risk  of  life  and  limb,  and  beaten  cruelly  if  they 
failed.  They  were  sent  at  night  to  procure  liquor 
for  parents  too  drunk  to  venture  themselves  into  the 
streets.  They  were  drilled  in  juvenile  operas  and 
song-and-dance  variety  business  until  their  voices- 
were  cracked,  their  growth  stunted,  and  their  health 
permanently  ruined  by  exposure  and  want  of  rest. 
Numbers  of  young  Italians  were  imported  by 
padroni  under  promises  of  a  speedy  return,  and. 
then  sent  out  on  the  streets  to  play  on  musical  in- 
struments, to  peddle  flowers  and  small  wares  to  the 
passers-by,  and  too  of  ten  as  a  cover  for  immorality. 
Their  surroundings  were  those  of  vice,  profanity, 
and  obscenity.  Their  only  amusemeuts  were  the 
dance  halls,  the  cheap  theatre?,  and  museums  and 
the  saloons.  Their  acquaintances  were  those  hard- 
ened in  sin,  and  both  boys  and  girls  soon  became 
adepts  in  crime,  and  entered  uuhesitatingly  ou  the 
downward  path.  Beaten  and  abused  at  home, 
treated  worse  than  animals,  no  other  result  could  be 
expected.  In  the  prisons,  to  which  sooner  or  later 
these  unhappy  children  gravitated,  there  was  no 
separation  of  them  from  hardened  criminals.  Their 
previous  education  in  vice  rendered  them  apt  schol- 
ars in  the  school  of  crime,  and  they  ripened  into- 
criminals  as  they  advanced  in  years. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 
The  fii-st  step  taken  by  the  society  on  its  organi- 
zation was  to  secure  the  jiassage  of  legislation  con- 
ferring on  it  corporate  powers  to  enforce  the  law, 
and  then  the  enactment  of  ])roper  statutes  to  protect 
the  children.  The  Legislature  promptly  acceded  to 
its  appeal,  and  from  1876  until  the  present  time  has 
continued  to  improve  the  statutes  by  amendment. 
At  the  session  of  1884  it  carefully  revised  the  Penal 
Code  of  the  State,  which  now  presents  a  "uniform, 
compact,  and  harmonious  system  of  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  children."  It  has  been  eagerly  sought 
after  and  c()i)ied  in  other  countries.  The  numerous 
convictions  under  these  laws,  at  the  instance  of  this 
society,  year  by  year,  give  proof  of  its  activit}'  and 
usefulness  ,  and  the  number  of  children  saved  as  the 
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result  must  go  far  to  show  the  net^essity  and  bene- 
ficial effect  of  these  laws  to  those  who  criticise  their 
stringency. 

The  latest  printed  report  of  the  society  shows  that 
during  the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence  53, 784  com- 
plaints were  received  and  investigated,  involving 
more  than  161,353  children;  that  18,480  cases  were 
prosecuted,  resulting  in  17, 936  convictions  and  the 
rescue  and  relief  of  28,950  children,  and  that  since 
the  establishment  of  the  reception-rooms  in  con- 
nection with  the  offices,  ten  years  ago,  7,675  chil- 
dren have  been  sheltered  in  them. 

Prominent  among  the  cases  prosecuted  by  the 
society  was  that  of  Ancarola,  an  Italian  2^'^'i^'one 
who  inveigled  and  brought  seven  Italian  children 
to  this  country  in  1879,  with  the  purpose  of  holding 
them  under  involuntary  service  to  him  as  street 
musicians.  Through  the  watchfulness  of  this  society 
the  pad ro7ie  was  apprehended  shortly  after  his  arri- 
val, an  indictment  secured  and  a  trial  held  before 
the  United  States  Court.  Ancarola  was  found  guilty 
by  the  judge  of  this  court,  and  the  decision  of  the 
court  was  affirmed  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  and  Ancarola  was  sentenced  to  serve  a  term 
of  five  j'ears  in  the  penitentiary.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  this  infamous  traffic. 

The  rescue  of  children  from  hojiies  where  they 
are  subjected  to  the  cruelty  or  neglect  of  parents  is, 
however,  the  greatest  work  of  the  society.  The 
transformation  in  the  lives  of  these  rescued  little 
ones  is  almost  beyond  belief  in  many  cases,  so  great 


is  the   influence  of  environment  on  character  yet 
unformed. 

The  report  for  1884  shows  that  since  the  creation 
of  the  society  and  the  passage  and  enforcement  of 
the  laws  passed  through  its  advocacy  there  has  been, 
a  real  diminution  of  the  number  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents. According  to  the  statistics  therein  quoted, 
there  were  932  boys  and  207  girls  arraigned  in  the 
courts  for  various  offences,  while  in  1884  the  num- 
bers have  fallen  to  443  boys  and  103  girls,  and  there 
had  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  that  period.  It  wilL 
not  be  just  to  ascribe  this  decrease  to  the  society 
and  to  the  laws  alone,  but  they  no  doubt  had  a  part 
in  bringing  about  this  desirable  state  of  affairs.  Ta 
meet  the  influences  which  are  making  for  the  increase 
of  crime  the  president  of  the  society  suggests  these 
four  steps  ;  1st,  purify  the  home  ;  2d,  cure  the  child  ; 
3d,  furnish  it  with  work  ;  4th,  give  it  a  worthy  ex- 
ample to  follow.  And  this  is  just  tlie  work  the  society 
is  aiming  to  do.  It  is  charged  often  with  undue 
severity  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  but  it  inva- 
riably errs,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  the  helpless  child. 

If  the  privileged  people  of  the  community  desire 
to  bring  to  suffering,  neglected  childhood  the  sub- 
stantial gifts  which  their  own  children  enjoy,  the 
opportunity  to  lead  decent  lives,  to  grow  up  into 
men  and  women  with  right  instincts,  here  is  a 
channel  through  which  they  may  gratify  that  desire. 
They  may  be  sure  that  their  pence  tlius  bestowed 
will  prevent  the  necessity  of  pound  expenditures 
in  building  prisons  and  reformatories. 
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II.     BENJAMIN   WAUGH   AND   THE   BRITISH   CHILDREN. 


IF  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  had  been  founded  in  the  Middle  Ages 
it  might  possibly  have  claimed,  with  the  infantile 
audacity  of  child-like  faith,  its  association  with  the 
angels  of  the  little  ones  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
Gospel.  It  would  have  been  the  Holy  Order  of  the 
Angelic  Helpers,  or,  mayhap,  the  Holy  Order  of  St. 
Benjamin  under  the  protection  of  the  Children's 
Angels.  Its  articles  would  have  been  approved  by  the 
Pope,  ifs  officers  would  have  worn  the  distinctive 
garb  of  a  religious  fraternity,  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
Waugh,  instead  of  being  Honorary  Director  of  the 
Society,  would  have  been  the  Father- General  of  the 
Order.  Other  times  bring  other  manners  and  other 
customs,  but  the  essentials  remain  unchanged,  and 
in  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  we  see  the 
same  familiar  phenomena  that  accompanied  the 
foundation  of  the  great  charitable  religious  orders 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  but  seven  yeai-s  since  the  English  society 
was  born,  and  already  it  is  extending  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  If  its  progress  is  as  rapid 
in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  before  the 
close  of  the  century  there  will  not  be  anywhere 
throughout  the  English  speaking  world  100,000 
persons  where  there  will  not  be  a  branch  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Angels  of  the  Little  Ones. 

Even  now  the  society  has  eighty  aid  committees 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  employing  constantly  sixty 
inspectors,  or  "children's  men,"  each  of  whom  has 
on  an  average  600  cases  to  attend  to  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  In  connection  with  some  of  these  aid 
committees  are  shelters,  where  ill-treated  children 
find  temporary  home  and  food  and  rest,  and  the 
mothering  which  they  need  more  than  all.  In  all 
these  agencies — 

"  Not  a  broken  law,  but  a  broken  little  heart,  is 
the  one  motive  of  proceedings. " 

"The  society  inaction  is  solicitor,  chief  constable, 
and  public  prosecutor  for  every  child — the  smallest 
and  the  poorest  in  the  land. " 

It  began  with  an  income  of  £1,000  a  year ;  it  has 
now  £19, 000  a  year.  It  had  ninety-five  cases  in  the 
first  year;  it  had  6,413  in  1890-91,  and  yet  it  has 
only  covered  nine  millions  of  the  population  with 
its  aid  committees.  For  twenty-five  millions  these 
committees  have  still  to  be  provided. 

The  root  principle  of  the  society  is  love  for  chil- 
dren, out  of  which  grows  a  passionate  hatred  of  the 
cruelty  which  blights  their  lives.  A  healthy,  whole- 
hearted indignation  against  wrong  is  an  admirable 
and  necessary  element  in  human  society.  The 
moderns,  by  trying  so  much  to  love  "  freedom, " 
have  come  to  be  somewhat  indifferent  to  human 
life.  When,  however,  it  is  made  clear  that  freedom 
takes  to  diabolic  torture  of  children,  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  see  straight,  and  to  understand  that 
severity  is  the  only  tenderness,  and  that  the  Angel 
of  Mercy  herself  must  wield  the  sword  of  justice. 


"the  child  of  the   ENGLISH  SAVAGE." 

In  "  The  Child  of  the  English  Savage, "  an  article 
which  the  Cardinal  and  Mr.  Waugh  contributed  to 
the  Contemporary  Revieic  six  years  ago,  occurs  a 
terrible  list  of  abuses  M-hich  have  been  actually  dis- 
covered by  the  society  in  its  investigations. 

In  his  indignant  feelings  toward  such  wicked- 
nesses, Mr.  Waugh  is  sure  to  find  an  echo  in  the  con- 
science of  the  country.  Not  lack  of  hatred  of  such 
things,  but  lack  of  knowledge  of  their  existence,  was 
the  secret  of  national  apath}'.  It  is  tt)  the  credit  of 
the  society  that  it  has  discovered  them.  It  was  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  I  believe,  with  his  usual  deep  insight, 
wl'.o  pointed  out  how  domestic  crimes  of  all  crimes 
are  those  most  difficult  to  get  at — "being  mostly 
committed  in  the  privacy  of  the  home,  often  in  the 
privacy  of  the  sick  chamber. "  But  the  society  gets 
there  even,  and  brings  the  hidden  things  of  darkness 
to  light,  and  with  them  nerves  the  public  conscience 
to  be  stern. 

Mr.  John  Morley  expressed  the  conscience  of  men  of 
all  shades  of  politics  when  he  said  at  the  same  place  : 

Domestic  ruffianism  is  as  proper  an  object  for 
the  criminal  law  as  any  other  kind  of  ruffianism, 
and  cruelties  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  every 
one  of  us  to  prevent  if  they  were  attempted  in  our 
isresence,  if  we  had  physical  force  enough  to  pre- 
vent them,  these  are  the  cruelties  which  it  is  the 
duty  and  purpo.se  of  this  society,  by  the  law  and 
the  agents  of  the  law,  to  repress.  I  cannot  imagine 
any  subject  more  worthy  of  the  thought  and  atten- 
tion of  public  men  than  the  eradication  of  this 
brutal  and  vicious  abuse  of  parental  authority. 

Still  further  will  the  conscience  of  the  land  follow 
the  society's  proceedings  : 

Mere  pai'ental  indiscretions  are  never  prosecuted, 
nor  are  any  painful  and  hasty  acts,  even  to  the 
breaking  of  a  limb,  where  there  is  abundant,  genu- 
ine, and  wiiole-hearted  regret.  Only  where  there  is 
absolute  callousness  or  contempt  and  hatred  of  a 
child,  were  the  pains  and  injuries  inflicted  are 
matters  of  utter  indifference,  do  the  punishments  of 
the  law  become  both  wise  and  necessary. 

DISCIPLINE  FOR  LOST  SOULS. 

By  a  mighty  lever  the  society  raises  the  sense  of 
parental  responsibility;  men  nmst  keep  tiieir  chil- 
dren, feed  them,  clothe  them,  tend  them  in  sickness, 
or  go  to  jail.  And  when  they  come  out  they  are 
not  done  with.  Mr.  Waugh  renders  them  great  as- 
sistance toward  a  worthier  future  life.  By  distrib- 
uting among  neighbors  and  accjuaintances  of  the 
child  post-cards  addressed  to  the  office  on  one  side, 
and  bearing  the  culprit's  number  on  its  register, 
called  Repeated- Cruelty  Cards,  he  creates  a  body- 
guard around  the  culprit's  child.  The  ex-prisoner  is 
informed  of  this,  and  that  should  one  get  into  the 
pillar  box  he  will  be  before  the  bench  again,  and  cer- 
tainly get  relieved  of  his  liberty  and  its  luxuries  for 
twice  as  long.  Besides  this,  the  ofiice  supervises  the 
case  for  some  months.  Of  2,000  ex- prisoners  not  a 
dozen   have   had   to   be   proceeded   against     twice, 
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though  with  the  6, 000  children  last  j'ear  dealt  with, 
only  173  children  were  wholly  removed  from  their 
wrong- doers'  care. 

So  far  as  the  pociety  can  see,  the  real  root  of 
persistent  savagery  to  children  is  mainly  two-fold  • 
it  is.  first,  a  sullen,  ill-conditioned  disposition  ;  and 
secondly,  a  cowardice  which  limits  its  gratification 
to  unresisting  and  helpless  things.  Men  become 
addicted  to  cruelty  as  they  become  addicted  to  drink 
and  gambling.  It  is  a  vile  pleasure  in  which  they 
Indulge,  some  occasionally,  some  persistently  ;  mak- 
ing their  homes  into  little  hells.  In  some  cases, 
drink,  trouble,  and  more  or  less  of  provocation,  and 
the  like,  may  temporarily  and  grievously  aggravate 
its  expression ;  but  these  things  are  not  its  real 
cause,  and  with  its  worst  and  most  chronic  forms 
they  are  not  even  associated. 

This  is  curiously  like  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
innate  depravity  with  a  certain  modified  doctrine 
of  reprobation.  For  these  lost  souls,  for  whom  the 
society  prepares  scorpions  and  tread-mills,  although 
given  over  to  the  possession  of  a  foul  spirit  that 
goeth  not  out  but  by  imprisonment  and  fasting,  are 
not  wholly  lost.  Given  the  lack  of  pipe  and  beer, 
and  a  long  enough  period  of  reflection  on  the  bread 
and  the  water  of  afiliction,  and  many  of  them  can 
be  reclaimed. 

A  NEW  PURGATORY  AND   A  CERTAIN  ONE. 

For  the  society  does  not  seek  to  create  a  mundane 
hell,  but  to  reconstitute  a  purgatory.  The  prison, 
with  its  tread-mill,  is  the  practical  modern  substi- 
tute for  the  waning  terrors  of  a  hell-fire  which  has 
been  damped  down  by  mingled  scepticism  and  sym- 
pathy. This  is  very  frankly  expressed  in  "  The  Child 
of  the  English  Savage  "  as  follows  : 

The  duty  society  owes  to  the  lives  of  unwanted 
children  is  greatly  increased  by  the  wakingup  of 
evil-disposed  men  to  the  modern  ideas  that  popula- 
tion is  a  nuisance,  and  that  God  and  a  future  judg- 
ment are  "superstitions;"  and,  be  it  remembered, 
the  new  foundations  which  are  offered  to  their  belief 
and  conduct  call  them  so.  By  such  ideas  the  security 
to  child  life  cannot  be  increased,  and  if  Parliament 
is  wise,  it  will  take  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and 
enact  unambiguous  laws  which  a  happier  state  of 
things  rendered  unnecessary.  A  secularized  con- 
science, at  the  dictation  of  certain  apostles  among 
us,  is  shaking  itself  from  old-fashioned  restraints 
with  a  thankful  sense  of  freedom,  like  a  horse  from 
liis  harness  at  the  end  of  the  day.  As  the  tendencies 
of  religious  considerations  are  being  sui)erseded,  the 
tendencies  of  legal  ones  must  take  their  places,  or 
tampering  with  infant  life  will  be  greatly  increased. 
Good  sentiments  about  children  have  spontaneous 
roots  in  human  nature,  and  they  may  survive  tlie 
ins])irations  of  ('hristian  motive  for  a  while,  but 
not  for  long.  For  the  i)rotection  of  child  life,  law 
should  lack  neither  sharpness  nor  certainty,  and  at 
present  it  lacks  both. 

All  the  society  seeks  is  to  make  it,  for  people  who 
love  themselves  alone,  more  comfortable  to  treat 
children  properly  tluin  to  treat  them  improperly. 

This  it  is  doing,  and  will  continue  to  do.  Already 
it  has  succeeded  in  striking  terror  into  those  who 
stand  most  in  need  of  its  attentions. 


I.  THE  FOUNDER  AND  DIRECTOR. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  is  the  embodiment  of  the  thought  of  one 
man.  Benjamin  Waugh  is  that  man,  and  a  more 
remarkable  and  wonderful  man,  in  many  respects, 
you  will  not  find  in  all  England  I  remember,  as 
if  it  were  yesterday,  the  remark  the  Cardinal  made 
to  the  Archbishop  when  Mr.  Waugh  left  the  room  at 
the  Mansion  House,  where  he  had  been  giving  evi- 
dence. "He  is  like  the  healthy  breath  of  a  sea- 
breeze.  "  And  so  he  is,  and  more  also.  For  Mr. 
Waugh  is  like  the  slender  filament  in  tha-electric 
lamp,  that  glows  incandescent  when  the  current  is 
turned  on.  He  is  a  human  filament,  white  hot  with 
the  passion  of  love  for  little  children.  It  possesses 
him  utterly,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  He  lives 
for  them,  he  will  ultimately  die  for  them.  To  res- 
cue the  helpless  bond-slaves  of  our  civilized  savageiy 
is  with  him  the  consuming  passion  of  his  life. 

"Such  earnest  natures  are  the  central  pith, 

The  solid  nucleus  round  which  systems  grow; 
Mass  after  mass  becomes  inspired  therewith, 
And  wheels  impregnate  with  the  fiery  glow." 

Out  of  the  agony  and  travail  of  his  heart,  filled 
with  a  mother-love  for  the  disinherited  thousands 
who  have  never  known  a  mother's  care,  the  society 
was  born.     He  is  the  society. 

BENJAMIN  VV^AUGH. 

Benjamin  Waugh  is  a  Yorkshireman,  with  nothing 
of  the  Yorkshireman  in  his  physique  (for  he  is  small 
and  puny)  or  in  appearance,  or  in  his  character, 
except  it  be  a  shrewd  long-headedness  worthy  of  the 
Tykes,  an  indomitable  perseverance,  and  an  untiring 
energy.  He  was  born  of  Puritan  parents,  Indepen- 
dents of  the  old  school,  who  differ  very  widely  in 
most  respects  from  the  modern  Congregationalist. 

His  mother,  a  sweet  and  saintly  woman,  a  mother 
in  the  denominational  Israel,  passed  on  to  her  son 
Benjamin  the  tenderness  and  the  passion  which 
make  him  an  ideal  avenger  and  comforter  of  the  lost 
children  of  Britain.  The  mother-soul  dwells  in  him 
more  than  any  man,  and  niucli  more  than  in  many 
women.  That  which  the  most  devoted  mother  feels 
for  her  own  offspring,  Mr.  Waugh  feels  for  children 
in  general.  Like  a  she-bear  robbed  of  her  cubs,  he 
rages  against  all  those  who  do  little  children  wrong. 
He  is  like  a  sleuth-hound  on  the  trail  of  the  child- 
torturer  and  the  keepers  of  those  infant  slaughter- 
houses known  as  baby  farms.  And  yet,  to  see  him 
among  his  little  charges  at  the  shelter,  or  hear  him 
talking  to  the  bairns  at  home,  you  could  not  imagine 
that  any  one  could  be  mcn'e  tenderly  full  of  loving- 
kindness  and  womanly  compassion.  His  tenderness 
is  the  measure  of  his  wrath. 

A  GENIUS  FOR  ORGANIZATION. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  ]Mr.  Waugh 
as  merely  a  compound  of  tenderness  and  wrath. 
These  are  the  two  most  conspicuous  characteristics, 
but  between  these  two  extremes  lie  many  admirable 
qualities,  many  rare  capacities.     He  is  a  born  or- 
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panizer.  He  has  built  up  the  society  brick  by  brick, 
until  it  stands  now  four  s([uare  to  all  the  winds  that 
blow,  and  there  is  not  a  branch  that  does  not  bear 
his  sign-inaiHial  in  every  rule  and  regulation.  The 
organization  is  "Benjamin  Waugh,"  his  thought  in 
its  reticulation  and  in  every  limb.  Go  to  see  him 
about  a  prosecution,  and  you  will  find  that  he  is  as 
acute  as  CJeorge  Lewis  and  as  learned  iu  the  law 
relating  to  his  particular  subject  as  Sir  Charles 
Russell  or  Sir  Richard  Webster.  As  a  public  speaker 
on  a  popular  platform  he  has  few  rivals,  and  as  a 
lobbyist  he  is  simply  unrivalled.  His  courage  is 
superb,  his  industrj-  is  as  great  as  his' patience.  He 
is  genial,  hearty,  humorous,  and  full  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  ;  and  if  sometimes  the  milk  sours 
in  the  thunder-storm  of  his  wrath  against  magistrates 
Avho  shield  criminals,  and  pseudo- Christians  who 
imagine  they  can  go  to  heaven  when  they  leave 
children  to  perish  in  hells  on  earth,  it  soon  passes, 
and  he  is  himself  again.  He  is  no  ascetic  monk, 
but  a  very  human  man,  full  of  the  joy  and  passion 
and  sunshine  and  storm  of  a  broad  and  varied  life. 

A  MANY-SIDED   APOSTLE. 

Mr.  Waugh  is  a  poet,  an  editor,  a  philanthropist, 
and  a  statesman.  He  has  the  eye  to  see,  the  heart 
to  feel,  and  the  art  of  putting  things  so  that  they 
can  convince  and  convict.  He  is  marked  out  by 
supreme  and  conspicuous  capacity  for  his  jjresent 
position  of  Secular  Bishop  and  Central  Helper  of  all 
the  children  of  the  laud.  He  did  not  obtain  this 
position  without  long  and  painful  preparation.  He 
grew  to  the  work.  It  was  not  ready  to  his  hand. 
Neither  was  he  ready  for  the  work  for  many  a  long 
year.  But  slowly  it  came  to  him,  and  he  was  made 
ready  for  it.  He  was  alwaj^s  an  Independent,  he  is 
now  independent  even  of  the  Independents.  He  is 
a  Protestant,  but  he  is  one  of  the  most  catholic  of 
men,  who,  even  when  still  in  the  Independent  min- 
istrj',  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  he  would  like 
to  see  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  her  Divine 
Child  hung  up  before  the  eyes  of  every  congregation 
in  the  land. 

HIS  TRAINING- GROUND. 

As  an  Independent  minister,  first  at  Newbury 
(Berks) ,  then  at  Greenwich,  Mr.  Waugh  became  as 
well  known  to  the  magistrates  as  he  was  to  his 
deacons.  At  Greenwich,  assisted  by  John  Macgregor 
(Rob  Roy),  he  founded  a  Waste  Paper  and  Blacking 
Brigade,  a  day  institution  for  boys  who  loafed  about 
into  mischief  and  crime,  and  entered  into  arrange- 
ments with  Captain  Reed  and  Mr.  Huntley,  owners 
of  deep-sea  fishing  smacks,  whose  headquarters  were 
then  on  the  Thames,  to  place  boys  charged  before 
magistrates  with  petty  crimes  at  sea.  Mr.  Mauch* 
and  Mr.  Petterson,  the  stipendiaries,  both  subscribed 
personally  to  Mr.  Waugh's  work,  made  grants  from 
their  j)oor  box  to  help  him,  and  made  over  to  him 
boys  charged  with  first  offences,  instead  of  sending 
them  to  ]\Iaidstone  Jail.  It  was  in  conseijuence  of 
tlie  esteem  he  won  among  the  masses  here  that  Mr. 
Waugh   was  s(>lected   by  four   trades  unions   of   t\w 


borough  to  stand  for  the  first  School  Board  for  Lon- 
don, to  which  he  was  elected,  though  opposed  by 
Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst  (now  workingman's  MP.). 
Mr.  Waugh  sat  in  the  first  and  second  board,  in 
which  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Books  Commit- 
tee and  Stores.  On  his  retirement  by  imperative 
orders  of  his  doctor,  he  received  an  illuminated 
address  from  his  fellow-members,  and  a  present  of 
five  hundred  guineas  for  his  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  "neglected  children, "  besides  a  letter  from  the 
Education  Department,  regretting  the  close  of  his 
services  on  the  board.  After  four  years'  rest,  the 
knowledge,  work-habit,  and  administrative  ex- 
perience he  had  ac(iuired  were  again  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  England's  unhappy  childz'en.  All 
other  pursuits  and  enjoyments  were  abandoned  save 
his  magazine  for  the  advancement  of  their  miserable 
cause.  He  had  come  to  see  that  they  did  not  possess 
the  protection  of  the  Crown,  and  held  that  the  very 
least  of  them  was  entitled  to  that  protection  equally 
with  the  adults.  To  make  a  child  a  real  citizen — 
that  was  his  aim. 

MR.    WAUGH  AS  A  LEGISLATOR. 

Mr.  Waugh's  first  condition  was  that  childi'en 
who  were  the  victims  of  dissipated,  vicious  homes 
were  too  often,  also,  the  victims  of  an  inconsiderate 
law  which  landed  them  in  jail ;  which,  alas  !  pleased 
the  parents,  and  did  irreparable  injustice  to  the 
children  and  the  community.  Following  the  fort- 
unes of  child  ex-prisoners,  he  put  his  facts  into  a 
book,  "The  Gaol  Cradle  :  Who  Rocks  It?  A  Plea  for 
the  Abolition  of  Juvenile  Imprisonment  " — a  book 
which  roused  public  attention  to  the  subject, 
inspired  the  press,  and  greatly  changed  the  policy 
of  magistrates  and  of  the  Home  Office.  Since  then, 
to  a  great  extent,  industrial  schools  have  been  their 
destiny,  not  prison.  But  Mr.  W^augh  believes  in  a 
reasonable  application  of  the  rod,  and  in  making 
parents  (except  when  it  can  be  shown  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  do  so)  jointly  liable  for  their  children's 
offences.  Not  to  adequately  correct  public  evil,  in 
either  child  or  man,  Mr.  Waugh  holds,  is  to  be  as 
unkind  to  the  evil-doer  as  it  is  to  the  state.  But 
the  abolition  of  juvenile  imprisonment  has  not  come. 
Mr.  Waugh's  first  statutory  success  was  in  the 
abolition  of  the  necessity  magistrates  and  judges 
were  under  to  exclude  children  from  their  courts 
who  were  too  young  to  understand  the  nature  of  an 
oath.  Horrible  oti'enc-es  against  tiny  girl-children 
were  almost  all  rendered  impunishable.  In  Com- 
mittee on  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  the 
proposal,  which  was  moved  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith, 
was  lost  by  two,  both  front  benches  voting  against 
it.  IMeetings  of  members  in  tlie  House  and  out  of 
it  were  ct)nvened,  formal  and  informal,  some  in  the 
conference  room,  some  in  the  smoke-room,  and  one 
in  W(>stminster  Palace  Hotel.  After  I\Ir.  Waugh  had 
had  his  say,  on  the  re])ort  stage,  his  proposal  was 
carried  without  a  division.  His  next  move  was  to 
abolish  the  exclusive  right  of  guardians  under  the 
poor  laws  to   prosecute   for  starvation.     It  was  only 
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used  when  the  starved  children  had  come  upon 
the  parish.  He  induced  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  Lords  to  recommend  that  this  be  done,  and  in 
tlie  next  session  of  Parliament,  with  consent  of  the 
Local- Government  Board,  this  was  done.  Since 
then  his  own  society  has  dealt  with  5,000  cases  of 
starvation. 

His  next  Parliamentary  work  was  the  greatest 
statute  ever  passed  for  children,  the  first,  indeed, 
which  ever  undertook  to  deal  with  suffering  chil- 
dren as  such,  which  is  now  known  as  "The  Chil- 
dren's Charter,"  the  Act  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  and  the  better  Protection  of  Children 
(52  and  53  Vic. ,  chap.  44) .  To  tabiUate  the  changes 
which  this  statute  made  in  the  conditions  of  children 
in  England,  and  their  standing  in  courts,  would  be 
as  impossible  as  to  enumerate  the  changes  made  in 
the  conditions  of  vegetation  by  the  breezes  and  sun- 
shine of  spring.  In  passing  this  act  Mr.  Waugh 
found  his  best  helpers  in  the  Attorney -General,  Mr. 
Mundella,  and  Lord  Herschell. 

MR.    WAUGH' S  SYSTEM   AND   THE  POLICE. 

Five  j^ears  after  the  society  was  established  Mr. 
Waugh  received  a  tribute  from  the  police  authori- 
ties of  the  metropolis,  wliich,  whether  it  does  most 
credit  to  his  plans  for  suffering  children  or  to  the 
common  sense  and  lack  of  vanity  antT  red-tape  in 
the  police  authorities,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  deter- 
mine, but  by  orders  issued  from  Scotland  Yard  Mr. 
Waugh  was  virtually  made  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Police  for  the  children  of  London.  And  througliout 
England  the  police  authorities  are  increasingly 
availing  themselves  of  the  special  adaption  of  the 
society's  methods  to  children's  cases.  The  society's 
men  have  greater  freedom  than  the  police.  They 
have  less  authority,  and  their  freedom  is  therefore 
exercised  under  risks  which  constables  have  not  to 
run.  The  limit  of  a  constable's  duty  is  to  receive 
charges,  and  on  these  to  act,  or  on  what  he  himself 
sees.  He  is  whoUy  forbidden  to  search  out  and 
show  himself  strong  on  behalf  of  the  helpless.  Were 
that  his  duty,  with  the  power  which  he  carries  to 
put  down  resistance  to  its  discharge,  with  force  if 
needs  be,  and  to  arrrest  tliose  who  interfere  with 
him,  he  would  become  intolerable,  especially  among 
the  poor.  Mr.  Justice  Field,  recentl}-  finding  tliat  a 
good-hearted  constable  had  thus  been  acting — acting 
as  a  man,  not  within  his  limits  as  a  policeman — in 
a  case  of  manslaughter  brought  before  him,  dis- 
missed it,  remarking  that  a  great  constitutional 
principle  had  been  violated.  The  police  must  not 
take  any  proceedings  save  upon  a  complaint  of  a 
common  citizen,  or  an  offence  which  he  himself 
has  seen  committed.  But  that  exclvides  all  in  door 
offences  against  children.  Babies  cannot  lay  infor- 
mation ;  and  children,  not  babies,  do  not.  Besides, 
were  the  child  able  to  get  out,  and  disposed  to  make 
complaint,  the  very  last  man  who  would  be  thought 
of  to  tell  its  hunger  and  pain  to  would  be  a  police- 
man. Knowing  all  these  facts.  Sir  Edmund  Hen- 
derson,   Mr.  Monro,  and  Sir  Edward  Bradford,    as 


Chief  Commissioners  of  Police,  wisely  recognized 
them  and  made  free  and  admirable  use  of  tlie  so- 
ciety ;  and  even  Colonel  Howard  Vincent  and  Mr. 
Anderson,  successive  Heads  of  the  Criminal  Investi- 
gation Department,  do  the  same.  Both  have  borne 
public  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  institution  for 
the  special  work  of  getting  out  crimes  against  the 
young.  ]\Ir.  Anderson,  the  present  Head  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department,  said  at  the  so- 
ciety's last  public  meeting  in  London  : 

It  is  not  merely  in  my  personal  but  in  my  otHcial 
duty  that  I  feel  intense  pleasure  at  the  rise  and 
progress  of  a  society  of  this  kind.  It  gives  me  great- 
gratification  to  be  able  to  express  the  most  cordial 
sympathy  with  and  the  most  cordial  co-operation  to 
this  society.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  systema- 
tized co-operation.  We  naturally  think  very  strong- 
ly that  in  certain  matters  and  spheres  we  can  devolve 
the  response  that  the  state  has  placed  upon  us  ;  but 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  classes  of  j^eople 
with  which  a  society  of  this  kind  is  much  better' 
qualified  to  deal  than  an  official,  and  especially  an- 
imperial  police. 

Mr.  Waugh.  addressing  a  meeting  of  Christian 
ministers  in  Birmingham  on  the  evils  of  the 
doings  of  the  lustful,  the  avaricious,  the  drunkard, 
and  the  gambler,  with  their  children,  said  :  "I  hear 
you  murmur,  '  The  police  !  It  is  the  work  of  the 
police  to  do  that. '  That  is  not  ti'ue.  It  is  not  the 
work  of  the  police  to  discover  anything,  nor  to- 
initiate  proceedings  for  anybody.  They  are  a  brave, 
good  body  of  men  ;  but  they  have  their  set  work  to 
do,  and  their  strict  rules  for  doing  it.  But  were  it 
so,  when  you  stand  before  the  judgment  throne  of 
Him  whose  will,  Jesus  says,  is  that  not  one  little 
one  should  either  suffer  from  hunger  or  nakedness, 
or  be  sick  and  perish,  will  you  dare  to  tell  Him 
that  you  knew  that  that  was  His  will,  but  that  you 
left  it  to  the  police?" 

"a  fair-minded  man." 
It  is  to  Mr.  Waugh's  work  that  the  present  regula- 
tions for  pantomime  children   owe   their  existence- 
Mr.    (now   Sir)    Augustus   Harris,    of    Drury   Lane, 
vigorously  led   the  ojjposition,  and   Mr.  Waugh  fur- 
nished him  with  his  most  formidable  weapons.     In 
the  debate  and  proposals  serious  charges  were  made 
by   Mr.  Waugh's   supporters    in    the    House.      Mr. 
Waugh  immediately  told  Mr.  Harris  :  "I  cannot  find 
cruelty  to  pantomime  children  ;  I  have  tried  to  find 
it ;  I  have  put  on  officers  at   the    theatres  to  find  it, 
but  I  have  failed  to  do  so.      I  would   rather  lose  the 
proposals  of  the    bill  for  pantomime  children  than 
win   them   by   false  witness   against   theatres."     In 
the  heated  height  of    the  debate  Mr.  Waugh  told  Mr. 
Harris  this,  and  gave  him   leave  to  have  it  said  by 
his  friends  in  the   House.      It  was  said  he  wrote  it, 
too,  to  the   Times.     Some  of  his  friends  were  angry 
at    his    needless    candor.      He    had    not    made    the 
charges.     "But,"  said  he,   "they  were  made  by  our 
side,  and  they  are  not  true.  "     But  that  very  candor  it- 
was  which  lent  irresistible  force  to  his  plea  for  those 
pretty  little  things  of  such  tender  years  who  were 
required   to     attend    rehearsal,    performance,    and- 
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school.  The  plea  prevailed  in  the  House,  and  the 
first  person  to  honor  Mr.  Waugli  for  liis  honesty  in 
fight  was  the  man  he  had  beaten.  Mr.  Harris,  to 
his  honor,  the  very  next  week  invited  Mr.  Waugh 
to  his  garden-part}'.  And  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  referring  to  Mr.  Waugh 's  conduct  in  the 
debate,  the  Arclibisliop  of  Canterbury  said  every- 
body must  admit  tliat  though  an  ardent  advocate, 
he  was  a  "fair-minded  man." 

II.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Of  the  need  there  is  for  such   a  society  there  can 

no  longer  be  any  dispute.     All  controversy  is  at  an 

end.     Since  its   formation  in  1884,  the  society  has 

dealt  with  15,906  complaints,  of  which  10,179  were 

proved  to  be  true.     These  cases  affected  the  welfare 

of  34, 168  children.     Of  these  6,374  were  warned  and 

1,800  prosecuted,    of  which   1,540  were  convicted. 

The  total  period  of  imprisonment    inflicted    is  376 

years ;    the   amount  of  fines,    £567.      The  cruelties 

were : 

Oeneral  ill-treatment. .  .2,203  Begging 1,281 

Assaults 1,955  Exposure 810 

Neglect  and  starvation.  .7,636  Cruel  immorality 720 

Abaudoument 434  Other  wrongs 867 

In  8,691  cases  warnings,  more  or  less  formal  and 
stern,  were  given,  followed  by  supervision.  In  2, 252 
there  were  prosecutions,  and  sucli  is  the  care  and 
skill  of  the  society,  that  92  per  cent,  of  this  terrible 
tale  were  convicted. 

These  terrible  figures  are  of  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  country. 

In  three -fortlis  of  the  country  there  has  been  noth- 
ing done.  If  the  whole  land  had  been  properly 
covered  the  number  of  cases,  now  averaging  6, 000  a 
year,  would  be  over  20,000  a  year.  At  least  12,000 
■cases  every  year  escape  attention  for  the  lack  of  any 
a,gency  to  defend  the  defenceless  and  succor  the 
worse  than  orphaned  little  ones. 

WHAT  IT  HAS  DONE. 

"What  this  means  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  report  of  the  evils  from  which 
it  has  delivered  cliildren  within  the  range  of  its 
influence,  evils  which  continue  unchecked  where 
there  is  no  brancli  of  tlie  societj'  to  intervene  for 
the  protection  of  the  helpless  : 

Most  of  tlie  victims  have  been  young ;  many 
were  bahios,  made  liabitually  to  feel  tlie  oi)pression 
of  hatred,  tlie  dizziness  of  famine,  and  scarifying 
and  curses  ;  witli  blows  and  kicks,  and  floggings  witli 
the  oppressors'  straps,  pokers,  ropes,  boots,  chairs, 
kettles,  and  frying-pans;  diggings-into  with  prongs 
of  fork  and  blade  of  knife  :  putting  mustard  oil  into 
wounds;  lianging  uj)  by  the  neck  l)y  a  slip  strap  to 
&  hook  in  tlie  kitchen  ceiling  till  black  in  the  face 
and  unconscious  ;  thrusting  a  poker  red-hot  through 
the  closed  lips  into  the  mouth,  burning  lips,  tongue 
and  under  the  tongue;  putting  bare  little  thighs  on 
top  of  hot  ironing-stove  ;  innking  ciiiid  gras|)  red- 
liot  poker;  beating  with  poker  on  the  iu>ad,  making, 
iis  the  doctor  called  it,  a  "ring  of  biuises"  completely 
round  it ;  throwing  sick  child  out  of  the  window, 
breaking  arm  and  leg;  deliberately  taking  o(f  com- 
forting ]tlaster cast  i)ut  on  to  little  crip])le  at  hos- 
|)ital,  smashing  it,  throwing  it  under  the  bed,  and 


leaving  the  puny  creature  to  pine  in  pain  again  day 
and  night ;  fixing  big  jaws  of  teeth  in  the  fat  of  the 
thigh  while  child  under  bed  for  refuge,  dragging  it 
out,  standing  up  with  it  and  shaking  it  "as  a  dog 
shakes  a  rat ;"  flinging  a  baby  across  a  room  at  a 
wall ;  immersing  for  half  an  hour,  naked,  in  freez- 
ing tank,  out  of  doors  ;  tying,  naked,  to  post  in  the 
yard,  in  the  night ;  putting  in  yard  for  two  hours, 
tied  in  chair,  child  with  bronchitis ;  deliberately 
taking  off  splints  newly  put  upon  broken  leg,  and, 
of  wantonness,  making  child  go  about  so ;  sending 
child  about  with  broken  arm,  of  malice  to  it ; 
cruel  starvations  when  there  was  plentj' ;  and  im- 
prisonments in  attics  and  coal-cellars  for  days,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  drop  of  water. 

WHAT  REMAINS   TO  BE   DONE. 

These  are  cases  that  have  been  dealt  with.  For 
each  case  dealt  with  there  have  been  three  at  least 
in  these  islands  of  the  same  kind  which  have  been 
neglected,  in  wliich  these  horrors  are  going  on  at 
this  moment,  and  will  go  on  until  enough  manly 
and  womanly  souls  will  unite  to  help  the  society  to 
have  them  stopped.  Mr.  Waugh  wrote  six  years 
ago: 

Religious  sentiment  needs  to  turn  its  gaze  on 
things  at  home.  It  has  taught  what  happened  in 
the  worship  of  the  Syrian  Moloch:  it  has  not  even 
known  what  is  done  in  the  worship  of  tlie  English 
Bacchus.  Much  horror  has  it  felt  at  the  destruction 
of  baby  life  on  the  Ganges ;  and  little,  if  any  at  all, 
at  the  destruction  of  it  on  the  flabby  bosoms  of 
English  women  whom  men  have  made  mothers,  and 
to  whom  they  have  given  no  bread.  As  an  argu 
ment  for  Christianity,  it  has  pointed  to  the  children 
abandoned  in  Pagan  Eome,  oblivious  of  the  20,000  a 
year  abandoned  in  our  own  cities  and  Aillages,  to 
deatli  or  the  parish.  Of  the  five-and-twenty  or 
thirty  little  boys  once  massacred  at  Bethlehem,  it 
holds  annual  mournful  commemorations.  Of  the 
hundred  times  that  number  of  little  boys  and  girls 
annuall}'  smothered  now,  and  within  sound  of  Eng- 
lish church  bells,  it  says  nothing. 

The  religious  world,  however,  is  not  by  any  means 
the  only  world  to  wliicli  the  society  appeals.  The 
secular  world  has  shown  itself  cjuite  as  keen  to  ap 
predate  the  need  for  action.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Mr.  Labouchere,  in  Truth,  has  not  done  more  for  the 
society  than  all  the  religious  newspapers  put  to- 
gether. The  Cardinal  has  always  been  very  good, 
and  so  have  several  of  his  bishops.  The  gi'eat 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  was  a  zealous  friend  of  the 
society,  which  ought  to  command  the  energetic 
support  of  every  bishop  worthy  of  a  mitre 

ENDORSED  BY  EVERYBODY. 

Count  Tolstoi  is  almost  the  only  living  man  who 
would  take  excejition  to  the  work  of  the  society,  and 
even  he  would  ai)i)rove  of  all  its  operations  except 
ing  those  that  involved  the  use  of  force  or  a  resox't 
to  inmisliment.  On  these  points  the  Russian  mystic 
is  iuexonible.  I  remember  asking  him  whether  in 
case  a  drunken  man  was  beating  jour  child  to  death, 
you  were  justified  in  restraining  him  bj*  force.  He 
answered,  "No."  I  said,  "But  suppose  you  know 
that  the  man  would  be  the  first  to  thank  you  when 
he  came  to  his  sober  senses  for   having  spared  him 
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the  guilt  of  murder,  would  you  still  refuse  to  lay 
forcible  hands  on  him?"  "I  wovxld, "  said  Tolstoi; 
"the  command  is  absolute.  No  Christian  can  ever 
use  force  for  resisting  evil.  Better  let  the  child  be 
beaten  to  death  than  commit  the  sin  of  disobeying 
the  direct  command. "  Such  an  uncompromising 
theorist  of  non-resistance  would  never  support  Mr. 
Waugh.  But  after  Count  Tolstoi,  the  most  uncom- 
promising advocate  of  letting  people  alone  is  Herbert 
Spencer ;  and  Herbert  Spencer  is  a  supporter  of  the 
society.  He  attended  this  year  one  of  its  meetings, 
and  a  made  a  speech  on  its  behalf. 

A  society  which  has  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  bene 
diction  can  safely  afford  to  laugh  at  the  criticisms 
and    objections  of    less    distinguished    apostles    of 
laissez-faire. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  by  the  society  for  the 
prevention  of  outbreaks  of  the  odium  theologicum. 
One  of  the  articles  of  its  constitution  prescribes 
that  "at  the  meetings  of  the  society  nothing  shall 
be  done  contrary  to  the  principles  of  any  particular 
religious  denomination."  That  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Bedford,  and  the  Chief  Eabbi  (Dr.  Adler) , 
as  the  only  basis  on  which  real  union  on  an  equal 
footing  among  all  sections  of  religious  thought  in 
this  country  on  behalf  of  children  could  take  place. 
The  society  is  a  citizen  society  open  to  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  Jew  and  Christian,  on  equal  terms, 
and  has  no  politics.  Passion  for  a  child  makes 
brothers  of  its  members,  not  partisans. 

THE   CHILDREN'S  EMANCIPATION. 

Under  the  new  Act,  cases  of  cruelty  to  chikh*en 
rose  from  869  in  1888-89  to  10,522  in  1889-90.  How 
came  this  great  change  about?  Certainly  the  evils 
dealt  with  now  were  not  made  by  the  act.  They 
had  been  pointed  out  as  existing  and  needing  legis- 
lation to  Parliament  to  induce  it  to  carry  the  act. 
The  reason  was  the  new  adaptation  of  law  to  chil- 
dren's cases,  the  adaptation  of  an  agency,  and  of 
court  proceedings.  For  the  first  time  in  England's 
history  the  Crown  had  power  to  deal  with  the  mis- 
creants who  abused  children.  In  the  words  of  the 
society's  report : 

"The  Children's  Charter  Act,  passed  August  26, 
1889,  makes  fundamental  changes  in  the  standing  of 
English  children,  entitling  them  as  a  civil  right  to 
be  clothed,  fed  and  properly  treated ;  to  admission 
into  courts  ;  to  the  protection  of  the  evidence  of  their 
parents ;  to  limited  hours  of  labor ,  to  new  guai-d- 
ianship,  when  that  is  for  their  welfare  ,  and  to  other 
great  benefits  never  possessed  before. 

"Under  the  powers  of  the  society's  new  law,  the 
child  is  taken  away  from  persons  who  grossly  abuse 
their  parental  authority,  and  its  custody  given, 
under  the  order  of  the  court,  to  its  aunt  or  grand 
mother,  or  other  willing  and  able  relative  or  friend, 
or  to  an  institution,  on  whom  all  parental  rights 
and  obligations  are  conferred,  and  an  order  is  ob- 
tained for  so  much  weekly  payment  to  be  made  to 
them  by  the  deprived  parent 


"Child  disabilities  have  at  length  been  cleared 
away,  and  whatever  theoretic  right  a  child  may  have 
previously  had  to  identical  legal  protection  with 
grown-up  people,  has  by  the  society,  in  the  act  it 
has  secured,  been  carried  into  the  facts  of  the  law, 
the  practices  of  courts,  and  the  life  of  the  land. 

"1.  A  child  had  even  no  right  of  law  to  be  treated 
reasonably,  nor  even  to  be  fed.     That  is  altered. 

"  2.  The  nature  of  an  oath  had  to  be  understood 
before  the  statement  could  be  received,  which  was 
not  possible  to  a  young  child.     That  is  altered. 

"3.  An  innocent  parent  (often  the  only  witness  of 
a  child's  wrongs)  could  not  give  evidence  on  it* 
behalf  against  the  guilty  one.     That  is  altered. 

"4.  Unless  it  had  money,  however  horribly  guilty 
a  wretch  its  parental  owner  might  be,  there  was  no 
authority  which  could  give  a  child  a  new  guardian. 
That  is  altered. 

"5.  If  a  child  were  being  tormented  in  its  owner's 
house,  or  locked  up  there  to  pine,  neglected  and 
alone,  though  in  a  manner  likely  to  prove  fatal,  i1> 
was  in  nobody's  power  to  give  authority  to  get  at  it 
and  rescue  it.     That  is  altered. 

"6.    'Information'  had  to  be  laid  on   its  behalf. 
It  was  nobody's  business  to  get  it  up  or  lay  it.  That 
is  altered. 

"  By  these  changes  in  the  standing  of  children  and 
their  cases  in  courts  you  have  made  their  citizen- 
ship real." 

A  SHAMEFUL  PAST. 

It  is  astonishing  to  be  reminded  what  has  been 
our  national  treatment  of  unwanted  and  hated 
children. 

"Until  this  act  was  passed  it  was  not  a  father's 
duty  to  feed  his  offspring.     If  his  neglect  landed 
his    children    'on   the   parish, '    the    parish    might 
prosecute  him  ;  but  that  was  in  the  intei'es*.,  not  of 
the  empty  stomach  and  starved  limbs  of  the  child, 
but  in  the   interest  of  the  ratepayer's  pocket.     But 
even  that  step  was  seldom  taken.     If  the  child  suf- 
fered nearly  to  the  point  of  death,  the  guardians — 
but  not  the  police  nor  the  public — were  empowered 
to  interfere.     But,  as  a  matter  of   fact,  the  guardians 
did  not  take  it  to  be  their  business  to   interfere. 
They  were   the  guardians  of  the  poor  on  the  parish, 
and  not  of  the  poor  in  it.     If  the  child  died,  and 
no  doctor  had   been  applied  to  at  his  dispensary  for 
a  bottle  of  physic,  the  coroner  might  commit  for 
trial;  but  he  almost  never  did  so.     A  child's  life 
was  a  bagatelle.     But  today  the  child  must  be  fed, 
or  fine  and  prison  follow.     No  marriage  lines,  even, 
are  needed  to  make  a  father  responsible.     If  the 
child  lives  with  him,  that  is  all,  and  that  is  enough. 
Be    he   even   father  of  the  child  or  not,  if  he  has 
'charge  or  care  '  of   it  and  nelgects  it,  he  takes  his 
chance  of  a  possible   two   years  with  hard  labor. 
Beggars,  showmen,  tramps,  and  nurses  are  bound  to 
find  food  for  the  little  folks  they  have  with  them. 
Changed,  too,  is  the  law  as  to  ill  treatment. 

"  Before  the  act  was  passed  it  was  illegal  to  work 
a  horse  with  a  sore  foot,  but  not  until  that  date  was  it 
illegal  to  walk  a  child  with  a  sore  foot,  as  tramps 
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were  doing  up  and  down  all  over  the  land,  driving 
it  thus  through  misery  to  death.  A  dog  might  not 
be  yoked  to  a  vehicle,  but  a  child  miglit,  however 
unnatural  the  load  or  frail  the  child,  as  children 
actually  were,  to  barges  on  tow-paths  of  canals,  and 
to  pot-and-pan  carts  of  pedlers  ou  roads.     Many  a 


fering  to  keep  their  big,  callous  fathers  and  mothers 
in  drink. 

"Little  folks,  quite  helpless  to  disobey,  were  sent 
out  to  beg— illegally,  it  was  true— and  it  was  the 
helpless  child  that  was  taken  to  the  lock-up  when 
anybody  found  it  in  their  heart  to  give  it  in  charge. 
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euUeu  brute  bus   tlius   made   his   living  out  of  the 
dying  of  his  child. 

"Till  that  day,  though  no  child  was  allowed  under 
ten  to  l)e  emjiloyed  in  money-making  for  parents  in 
a  factory,  however  well  lighted  and  warmed  and 
secured  from  weather,  in  all  our  great  centres  of 
population  any  numl)er  might  be  .seen  employed 
hawking,  in  cold  and  rain  and  line,  up  to  the  silent 
hours  around  midnight ;  children,  little  more  than 
skin  and -bone  babies,  were  legally  slaving  and  suf- 


All  this,  so  far  as  tlie  attitude  of  the  law  to  it,  is 
now  cluinged.  The  person  who  sends  out  the  child 
and  receives  what  it  gathers,  not  the  child,  is  now 
made  punishable." 

STILL  PURSUING. 

All  lliat  is  to  the  good  :  but  the  society  is  still  not 
satisfied.  Mr.  Waugh  thinks  that  no  child  ought 
ever  to  be  sent  to  the  workhouse,  and  that  it  is  little 
short    of    an    inhuman    infamy    to    separate     little 
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brothers  and  sisters  when  they  are  left  orphaned. 
He  is  busy  with  bills  against  the  abuse  of  child-life 
insurance,  and  against  the  evils  of  baby  farming. 

All  blessing  on  the  heads  of  those  who  provide 
Tiomes  for  the  destitute  !  says  Mr.  Waugh.  Disaster, 
disease,  and  death,  neither  respects  honesty,  Indus 
try,  nor  virtue.  For  these  let  there  be  charity.  But 
there  are  cases  where  he  would  find,  "  not  homes  for 
tlieir  destitute  children,  but  tread-mills  for  the 
people  who  made  them  destitute. "  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  iu  the  bulk  of  the  parents  where  the  society 
lias  pi'osecuted  for  right  to  feed  and  clothe  wage  has 
Tanged  from  25s.  to  £3  a  week.  Nor  was  the  neglect 
because  of  a  large  family.  The  average  children 
in  its  thousands  of  cases  has  been  2.8.  The  policy 
of  the  society  is  to  keep  children  at  home,  not  to 
take  them  away,  and  to  make  rightful  parents  prop- 
«i"ly  treat  them.  The  jail  is  no  proper  place  for  a 
child.  Instead  of  the  prison,  Mr.  Waugh  would 
substitute  the  birch.  He  would  totally  abolish  all 
juvenile  imprisonment  and  prescribe  the  birch, 
under  the  following  limitations  : 

"That  a  schedule  of  regulations  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  law  strictly  defining  (a)  the  size  of 
the  bircjh,  (b)  the  place  and  (c)  reasonable  manner 
of  its  application,  {d)  the  number  of  the  strokes  for 
seven  years  old,  and  for  each  subsequent  additional 
two  years  of  age,  and  (e)  finally,  that  the  birching 
ought  not  to  be  inflicted  at  a  prison  or  police-sta- 
tion, but  at  the  offender's  house  ,  and  (3)  further, 
that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  order  legal 
assistance  to  a  child  charged  before  it,  children  be- 
ing wholly  unable  to  present  their  case  themselves. " 

But  Mr.  Waugh  would  not  only  emancipate  chil- 
dren from  the  jail,  he  would  also  emancipate  them 
from  the  police-station.  There  ought  to  be  a  special 
adniinistration  for  offences  of  children,  and  a  special 
court  where,  without  technical  limitation,  their  cir- 
cumstances and  liistory  being  fully  known,  they 
might  receive  such  treatment  as  a  judge  in  cham- 
bers would  be  free  to  give  to  such  cases  as  come 
before  him — a  full  treatment,  and  one  of  equity. 

Already  this  proposal  as  to  juvenile  delinquencies 
is  adopted  in   South  Australia,     Mr.  Waugh  quotes 


in  his  last  rejiort  from  an  official  letter  from  the 
State's  Children  Department  at  Adelaide  describing 
the  practice  in  that  colony  : 

"  For  some  years  we  have  felt  that  the  pi'actice  of 
arresting  children  on  all  charges,  and  locking  them 
vip  at  the  city  watch-house  in  company  with  the 
drunken,  degraded  characters  usually  confined  iu 
such  places,  and  then  deporting  them  as  prisonei's  to 
the  police-court  to  be  tried  as  criminals  was  perni- 
cious in  its  effects  on  and  unjust  to  the  children, 
and  was,  at  the  same  time,  most  unwise  as  a  (jues- 
tion  of  policy.  This  Council,  therefore,  urged  the 
Government  to  instruct  that  all  charges  against 
children  should  be  heard  in  a  court  to  be  held  at  the 
offices  of  tliis  department. 

"According  to  this  procedure  (which  affects  girls 
under  eighteen  and  boys  under  sixteen  years)  all 
children  arrested  for  or  charged  with  any  offence 
are  dealt  with  entirely  at  tliis  department,  and 
do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  police-station 
and  police-covirt  at  all.  This  result  caunot  but  be 
looked  upon  as  of  wide-reaching  importance,  saving, 
as  it  does,  from  the  hardening  and  contaminating 
effects  of  association  with  adult  criminals  and  of 
public  trial,  the  innocent  child  as  well  as  the  youth- 
ful first  offender,  the  uncontrollable  boy  as  well  as 
the  young  girl  just  beginning  a  life  of  shame." 

What  is  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  child  life, 
Mr.  Waugh  argues,  is  a  new  department  of  Govern- 
ment and  a  responsible  minister  of  the  Crown  to 
work  with  all  voluntary  associations  for  righteous- 
ness to  children.  Nor  can  any  government  be  a 
Christian  government  while  it  nelgects  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  and  helpless  victiins  of  selfish, 
base,  and  filthy  national  vices  ;  for,  above  all  other 
subjects  of  the  Crown,  these  need  the  force  of  the 
secular  arin.  Avarice  in  employment,  apathy  in 
education,  are  already  controlled,  but  the  control  of 
these  is  of  secondary  importance  compared  with  the 
control  of  vice  at  home.  Men  do  not  remember  that 
although  the  nation  is  but  slightly  dependent  on  the 
children  of  to-day  for  the  prosperity  of  to-day,  it 
will  be  wholly  dependent  upon  them  for  the  pros- 
perity of  to-morrow. 
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MARK  TWAIN  ON  TELEPATHY. 

IN  spite  of  the  urgent  protests  of  Mr.  Clemens  that 
he  is  not  going  to  make  fun,  most  people  will 
get  well  into  his  Ha  rjjer's  article  on  "Mental  Teleg- 
raphy "  before  they  are  fully  convinced  of  his  seri- 
ousness.    This  scepticism  is,  of  course,  born  from  the 


MARK   TWAIN. 

juxtaposition  of  the  author  of  "  Innocents  Abroad  " 
with  this  particular  subject,  rather  than  from  any 
inlierent  absurdity  in  this  particular  subject.  And 
that  very  consideration  causes  one  to  attach  more 
importance  to  Mr.  Clemens'  dictum — when  all  sus- 
picions of  levity  are  allayed — than  one  might  find  in 
the  words  of  a  man  who  knew  much  more  about 
the  question  than  does  Mark  Twain.  In  fact,  he 
doesn't  pretend  to  know  anything,  and  this  again 
prejudices  one  in  his  favor. 

"remarkable  coincidences,"  or  telepathy? 

The  crossing  of  letters  is  an  old,  old  stoiy.  Mr. 
Clemens  has  seen  so  much  of  it  that,  when  he 
wishes  to  have  a  certain  person  write  to  him,  he 
simply  sits  down,   indites  a  letter   to  that  person, 


tears  up  the  missive,  and  waits  for  the  cross-letter 
which  it  has  induced. 

Much   more   striking  than   letter- crossing    is   the 
following    incident,    which   we    reproduce    in    Mr. 
Clemens'  words : 

"Two  or  three  years  ago  I  was  lying  in  bed,  idly 
musing,  one  morning — it  was  the  2d  of  March — 
when  suddenly  a  red-hot  new  idea  came  whistling 
down  into  my  camp,  and  exploded  with  such  com- 
prehensive effectiveness  as  to  sweep  the  vicinity  clear 
of  rubbishy  reflections,  and  fill  the  air  with  their 
dust  and  flying  fragments.  This  idea,  stated  in 
simple  phrase,  was  that  the  time  was  ripe  and  the 
market  ready  for  a  certain  book  ;  a  book  which 
ought  to  be  written  at  once,  a  book  which  must 
command  attention  and  be  of  peculiar  interest — to 
wnt,  a  book  about  the  Nevada  silver  mines.  The 
Great  Bonanza  was  a  new  wonder  then,  and  every- 
body was  talking  about  it.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
person  best  qualified  to  write  this  book  was  Mr. 
William  H.  Wi-ight,  a  journalist  of  Virgina,  Neva- 
da, by  whose  side  I  had  scribbled  many  months 
when  I  was  reporter  there  ten  or  twelve  years  before. 
He  might  be  alive  still ;  he  might  be  dead  ;  I  could 
not  tell ;  but  I  would  write  him,  anyway.  I  began 
by  merely  and  modestly  suggesting  that  he  make 
such  a  book  ;  but  my  interest  grew  as  I  went  on,  and 
I  ventured  to  map  out  what  I  thought  ought  to  be 
the  plan  of  the  work,  he  being  an  old  friend,  and 
not  given  to  taking  good  intentions  for  ill.  I  even, 
dealt  with  details,  and  suggested  the  oi'der  and  se- 
quence which  they  should  follow.  I  was  about  to 
put  the  manuscript  in  an  envelope,  when  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  if  this  book  should  be  written  at 
my  suggestion,  and  then  no  publisher  happened  to 
want  it,  I  should  feel  uncomfortable  ;  so  I  concluded 
to  keep  my  letter  back  until  I  should  have  secured 
a  publisher.  I  pigeon-holed  my  document,  and 
dropped  a  note  to  my  own  publisher,  asking  him  to 
name  a  day  for  a  business  consultation.  He  was 
out  of  town  on  a  far  journey.  My  note  remained 
unanswered,  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days 
the  whole  matter  had  passed  out  of  my  mind.  On 
the  9th  of  March  the  postman  brought  three  or  four 
letters,  and  among  them  a  thick  one  whose  super- 
scription was  in  a  hand  which  seemed  dimly  fa- 
miliar to  me.  I  could  not  '  place  '  it  at  first,  but 
presently  I  succeeded.  Then  I  said  to  a  visiting 
relative  who  was  present : 

"  '  Now  I  will  do  a  miracle.  I  will  tell  you  every- 
thing this  letter  contains — date,  signature,  and  all — 
witliout  breaking  the  seal.  It  is  from  a  Mr.  Wright, 
Virginia,  Nevada,  and  is  dated  the  2d  of  March — 
seven  days  ago.  ]Mr.  Wright  proposes  to  make  a 
book  about  the  silver  mines  and  the  Great  Bonanza, 
and  asks  what  I,  as  a  friend,  think  of  the  idea.  He 
says  his  subjects  are  to  be  so  and  so,  their  order  and 
sequences  so  and  so,  and  he  will  close  with  a  history 
of  the  chief  feature  of  the  book,  the  Great  Bonanza.* 
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I  opened  the  letter  and  showed  that  I  had  stated 
the  date  and  the  contents  correctly.  Mr.  Wright's 
letter  simply  contained  what  my  own  letter,  written 
on  the  same  date,  contained,  and  mine  still  lay  in 
its  pigeon-hole,  where  it  had  been  lying  during  the 
seven  days  since  it  was  written. " 

THE   LOCOMOTION  OF  IDEAS. 

Numerous  accidents,  of  wliich  the  above  is  an 
example,  have  persuaded  Mr.  Clemens  to  become  a 
believer  in  the  existence  of  mental  telegraphy,  i.e., 
the  comnumication,  by  some  means  far  subtler  than 
we  can  now  imagine,  between  minds  belonging  to 
bodies  which  may  be  separated  by  thousands  of 
miles.  "I  could  not  doubt,"  says  he,  "'that  Mr. 
Wright's  mind  and  mine  had  been  in  close  and 
crystal-clear  communication  with  each  other  across 
thi-ee  thousand  miles  of  mountains  and  desert,  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d  of  March.  I  did  not  consider 
that  both  minds  originated  tliat  succession  of  ideas, 
but  that  one  mind  originated  them,  and  simply 
telegraphed  them  to  the  other. "  He  calls  to  instance 
the  many  well-known  cases  of  inventions  which 
occurred  to  different  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  at  almost  the  same  moment — tlie  telegraph, 
"originated"  simultaneously  by  Profe.ssor  Henry  in 
America,  Wheatstone  in  England,  Morse  on  the  sea, 
and  a  German  in  Munich. 

NO  MORE   PLAGIARISM. 

The  quotation  marks  about  "  originated  "  in  tlie 
last  sentence  are  used  advisedly  ;  for  when  telepathy 
shall  be  proved  an  accomplished  fact,  who  will  be 
able  to  say  of  any  idea,  "I  am  the  author  of  this"? 
By  far  the  most  curious  and  most  frequent  cases  of 
these  phenomena,  accidents,  or  whatever  they  be, 
occur  in  the  literary  world.  Witness  the  Darwin- 
Wallace  episode,  and  scores  of  less  famous  examples. 
When  the  courts  shall  take  cognizance  of  such  a 
science,  it  will  plainly  be  impossible  to  produce, 
in  a  given  case,  any  tangible  evidence  tracking  the 
illusive  idea  to  its  original  lair. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  Mr.  Clemens  to  state  his  start- 
ling conclusion  without  the  aggregate  of  evidence 
which  led  up  to  it.  His  paper  will  be  interesting  in 
many  places  where  it  is  not  convincing. 

THE  Neue  Militarische  Blatter  contains  the  ac- 
count of  a  highly  interesting  and  perilous 
night  balloon  ascent  from  Vienna  made  by  Lieuten- 
ants Hoernes  and  Eckert,  of  the  Railway  and  Tele- 
graph Regimen c.  The  orders  given  to  these  officers 
were  that  they  should  leave  about  9  p.  M. ,  and 
should  remain  up  as  long  as  gas  and  ballast  could 
be  made  to  last.  The  balloon  in  which  the  ascent 
was  made  had  a  capacity  of  1,100  cubic  metres,  and 
carried  twelve  and  one-half  sacks  of  ballast,  each 
weighing  forty -four  pounds.  A  descent  was  safely 
effected  at  Wojciehowo  in  Posen  (273  miles  from 
Vienna) ,  after  a  journey  of  eleven  and  a  half  hours. 
Lieutenant  Hoernes  estimates  that  the  total  distance 
travelled  was  equal  to  the  famous  journey  from  Paris 
to  Sweden  made  by  two  French  sailors  in  1870. 


I 


FREDERIC  HARRISON  ON  EDUCATION. 
T  has  long  been  a  favorite   idea  of  mine  that 

many  things  work  delightfully  for  good  while 
they  are  spontaneous  and  unorganized,  but  when 
they  are  stereotyped  into  an  elaborate  art  and  evolve 
a  special  profession  or  trade  of  experts,  they  produce 
unexpected  failures  and  end  in  more  harm  than 
good."     In  this  sentence  is  contained  the  underlying 


FREDERIC   HARRISON. 

thought  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  remarks  on  edu- 
cation in  the  Forum  for  December.  Mr.  Harrison's 
observations  have  led  him  to  believe  that  the  less  we 
systematize  education  and  dogmatize  about  it  the 
better.  Education  should  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a 
special  art.  It  cannot  be  taught,  "like  playing  the 
violin. "  Minds  are  too  various  and  too  subtle  to  be 
prescribed  for  specifically.  "  We  ask, "  he  continues, 
■'too  much  from  education,  we  make  too  much  of  it, 
we  monstrously  over-organize  it,  and  we  cruelly 
overload  it.  Education  can  do  for  us  infinitely  less 
than  we  have  come  to  expect ;  and  what  little  it  can 
do  is  on  the  condition  that  it  be  left  simple,  natural 
and  free.  I  have  known  very  few  men  who  were 
made  into  anything  great  entirely  by  their  educa- 
tion ;  and  I  have  known  a  good  many  wlio  were 
entirely  ruined  by  it  and  were  finally  tm-ned  out  as 
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pedants,  prigs,  or  idiots.  Struggling  to  win  prizes 
in  examinations,  thinking  always  about  the  style 
current  to  day,  l)eing  put  through  the  regulation 
mill,  and  poring  over  some  little  corner  of  knowl- 
edge for  some  material  object,  may  give  a  one-sided 
appearance  of  learning,  with  nothing  behind  it,  will 
turn  out  mechanical  eccentricities  like  calculating- 
machines,  may  change  an  honest  fellow  into  a 
selfish,  dull  brute  or  leave  a  weak  brain  softened  and 
atrophied  for  life.  And  the  more  we  organize  educa- 
tion the  greater  is  the  risk  of  our  finding  this  result. " 

Education,  he  maintains,  can  at  best  do  but  little 
for  us.  "All  that  it  can  really  give  is  this;  it  can 
supply  the  opportunities  of  self- culture  ;  hold  forth 
new  standards  and  ideals  to  aim  at ;  it  can  bring  the 
budding  mind  into  contact  with  a  formed  and  mature 
mind.  It  can  suggest,  explain,  correct,  and  guide 
in  a  very  general  and  occasional  way ;  but  it  cannot 
teach  vigorous  thinking,  or  thrust  coherent  knowl- 
edge into  a  raw  mind,  as  a  ploughboy  can  with 
trouble  be  taught  to  write  or  to  remember  the  multi- 
plication table. "  Mr.  Harrison  does  not  deny  that 
drill,  in  its  place  and  for  certain  purposes,  is  good, 
but  believes  that  in  modern  education  it  is  over- 
done— enforced  at  the  expense  of  ''minds,  characters, 
imaginations,  and  hearts. "  It  can  turn  out  troopers, 
but  can  it  turn  out  well -developed  minds? 

He  does  not  believe  in  the  examination  system. 
Examinations  are,  he  holds,  disastrous  to  education. 
They  never  can  test  any  knowledge  worth  having, 
and  only  debase  and  pervert  education.  He  sighs  for 
the  old  academies  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  to  which 
the  students  came  in  search  of  knowledge. 


UNIVERSITY   AND   PRACTICAL   LIFE. 

Are  They  Antagonistic? 

"/'^NE  day  a  'self-made'  man  boasted  of  it  in  the 

\^  presence  of  Dr.  Franklin.  With  his  usual 
ready  wit  the  philosopher,  holding  up  an  egg,  dryly 
remarked,  "Yes,  self-made  about  as  much  as  tliat 
egg  is!'" 

What  !Mr.  Winthrop  Dudley  Sheldon  would  say  in 
"Higher  Education  and  Practical  Life,"  in  the  New 
Englander  and  Yale  Review  for  December,  is  that 
the  university -made  man  is  just  as  truly  self-made 
as  Max  O'Rell's  Loudon  Alderman.  Each  but  uses 
the  talents  entrusted  to  him— the  former  with  the 
advantage  of  a  great  controlling  help. 

The  "  disi)osition  to  depreciate  and  undervalue  a 
college  education  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  has  its 
genesis  in  an  essentially  narrow  conception  of  the 
ti-ue  nature  and  aims  of  life,  and  hence  of  education 
itself  ;  in  the  hurry  and  restlessness  so  characteristic 
of  our  country,  and  especially  in  that  intensely 
mercenary  spirit  which  applies  the  money  test  to 
everything  and  determines  the  value  of  everything 
by  the  degree  in  which  it  possesses  the  touch  of 
Midas,  the  ability  to  turn  ail  things  into  gold." 

DOES  SCHOLARSHIP  EXCLUDE   "  HORSE  SENSE  ?" 

Mr.  Sheldon  admits  that  the  practical  quality,  ad- 
ministrative ability,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it.  is 


born,  not  made;  but  he  asserts  that  when  it  is  there, 
education  will  develop  it  and  strengthen  it,  not  stifle 
or  mislead  it.  And  we  will  all  sympathize  with  his 
objection  to  calling  "practical"  only  those  men  who 
laj'  bricks  or  take  in  currency  over  a  counter. 

"A  college  training  aims  to  develop  a  man's  self- 
making  power,  that  he  may  fashion  himself  and  his 
life  according  to  no  narrow  pattern,  and  to  impart 
to  him  the  faculty,  as  some  one  has  well  phrased  it. 
of  'individual  initiative,'  which,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  the  key  to  success.  Not  every  man  has 
this  power  developed  in  him  by  a  liberal  education, 
because,  it  may  be,  it  does  not  exist  in  him  even  in 
a  latent  rudimentary  form  :  and  a  college  education 
cannot  manufacture  it  to  order  or  make  bricks  with- 
out straw. " 

As  to  that  very  hackneyed  subject,  the  college 
man  in  business  life,  Mr.  Siieldou  does  not  see  that 
it  is  a  problem  at  all.  He  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  it  only  takes  the  graduate  about  two  years  to 
"catch  up"  in  material  advantages;  the  immaterial 
advantages  that  he  possesses  are  obvious. 

Perhaps  in  the  rather  interesting  paper — too  long 
to  be  summed  up  in  a  short  review — there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  completely  eliminate  the  elective  principle. 
One  would  gather  that  Mr.  Sheldon  prescribes  a 
university  course  for  all  men.  Certainlj-  in  a  gener- 
ation there  are  a  few  who  do  not  need  it  and  a 
multitude  who  are  not  fit  for  it. 

JOURNALISM  IN   CANADA. 

THE  Neir  England  Magazine  for  December  opens 
with  a  vigorous  article  on  "Canadian  Journal- 
ists and  Journalism,"  from  the  pen  of  its  assistant 
editor,  Mr.  Walter  Blackburn  Harte.  If  Mr.  Harte 
is  to  be  criticised,  it  is  on  the  score  of  being  too 
exhaustive,  for  a  less  vivacious  sketching  of  the 
dozens  of  people  he  introduces  would  be  exceed- 
ingly wearisome. 

MISS  CANADA  AND  UNCLE  SAM. 

In  his  numerous  interviews  with  the  principal 
men  who  reflect  the  political  thought  of  Canada 
Mr.  Harte  has  had  his  ears  wide  open  for  any  notes 
of  annexation,  and  he  has  caught  a  few  strong  and 
meaning  expressions,  with  tentative  suggestions,  in 
nearly  every  quarter.  "The  public  opinion  may 
be  somewhat  vague,  it  may  be  frequently  obscured 
by  side  issues  and  sudden  gusts  of  resentment  (as 
upon  the  publication  of  the  McKinley  Bill),  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  growing  in  favor  of  a  complete  fusion 
of  the  two  countries — or  rather,  of  the  breaking 
down  of  an  imaginary  barrier  separating  and  di- 
viding one  people.  Downing  Street  has  completely 
lost  its  hold  on  the  Dominion,  but  when  the  separa- 
tion comes,  it  will  l)e  peacefully  and  without  re- 
sentment. England  will  los«»  nothing,  because  in 
holding  Canada  she  gains  nothing." 

INDEPENDENCE  IN   CANADIAN  JOURNALISM. 
If    it   be    true    that    miserj'   loves    company,  the 
'"States"  moralists  who  bewail  a  partisan  press  should 
find  ample  comfort  in  the  picture  of  Canada.     But 
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a  change  is  gradually  creeping  in,  and  the  "young 
blood  "  of  the  journalistic  profession  shows  decided 
aspirations  toward  independence  in  politics.  The 
chief  indejiendent  paper  at  present  is  the  Toronto 
Mail,  the  quondam  Tory  organ,  "whose  avowed 
mission  was  'to  stab  the  Liberals  under  the  fifth 
rib  every  lawful  morning. '  "  Like  the  famed  per- 
sonage who  turned  monk  in  days  of  illness,  the 
Mail  gyrated  to  violent  independence  when  the  Riel 
malady  threatened  Sir  John  Macdonald  ;  whereupon 
the  circulation  jumped  to  a  surprising  figure,  and 
virtue  became  so  profitable  that  the  analogy  to  the 
second  line  of  the  couplet  was  spoiled,  and  the  Mail 
has  remained  the  distinctively  unmuzzled  paper  of 
Canada  ever  since.  In  addition,  it  and  the  Toronto 
Globe  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  digni- 
fied, best  edited,  and  most  "literary"  periodicals  in 
the  Dominion. 

SOME  DOMINION  JOURNALISTS. 

Many  people  in  the  "States"  are  acquainted  with 
the  versatile  and  able  Edward  Farrer,  "who,  in 
1889,  was  charged  by  the  official  organ  of  the  Sir 
John  Macdonald  government  with  supplying  secret 
information  about  Canada,  with  'treasonable  intent,' 
to  different  members  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment."  "At  present  he  is  a  chief  writer  on  the' 
Globe,  and  his  position  during  the  recent  Dominion 
elections  led  to  much  discussion  of  him  and  his 
work  in  England  and  the  States.  The  Government 
organs  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Farrer 
should  be  hanged  as  a  traitor  for  advocating  a  con 
tinental  policy  for  Canada,  and  for  eliciting  the 
views  of  leading  American  statesmen  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  effecting  such  an  arrangement.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  ludicrous  phases  of  the  struggle 
between  the  protectionists  and  free  traders  which  is 
going  on  ;  and  the  prominence  which  has  been  given 
to  Mr.  Farrer 's  opinions  in  England  and  the  States 
makes  him  one  of  the  most  interesting  personalities 
of  contemporary  Canadian,  if  not,  to  use  the  broader 
term,  of  American,  journalism. " 

Gordon  Brown,  the  power  behind  the  throne  of 
the  Toronto  Globe,  also  affords  material  for  an  inter- 
esting sketch.  Not  the  least  pictui-esque  of  the 
many  characters  Mr.  Harte  presents  to  us  is  John 
W.  Bengough,  the  founder,  proprietor,  editor,  and 
chief  writer  of  Grip,  the  irresistible  Canadian  funny 
paper.  Mr.  Harte  is  not  alone  in  ascribing  to  Ben- 
gough more  originality  than  any  of  the  other  famous 
cartoonists — Keppler,  Gillam,  and  the  Punch  artists. 
His  most  famous  achievement  outside  of  Grip  is  a 
caricature  history  of  Canada,  compiled  from  his  own 
cartoons  dealing  with  important  political  crises. 
The  volume  is  of  eminent  historical  value,  and 
affords  a  suggestion  of  what  the  cartoon  may  accom- 
plish over  and  above  its  sphere  of  amusing. 

IN  Good  Words  Archdeacon  Farrar  mentions  that 
in  the  west  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey  there  is 
a  gravestone  to  the  memory  of  John  Broughton, 
verger  of  the  Abbey,  who  was  also  champion  prize- 
fighter of  England. 


By  p  Tiiiw  1  II       Mtf    I 


THOMAS   NELSON  PAGE. 


SOUTHERN  LITERATURE  SINCE  THE  WAR, 

IN  LippincotVs  for  December  Mr.  Page  records 
the  names  and  works  of  some  sixty  or  seventy 
men  and  women  who  have  been  more  or  less  active 
ih  letters  since  the  war  ;  and  if  his  estimate  of  some 
of  them  seems  undiscriminating  we  must  feel  that 
the  fault  is  generous,  as  Mr.  Page  is  bound  to  them 
by  other  ties  than  those  of  common  literary  inter- 
ests. Among  the  poets  he  considers  Hayne  the  most 
distinctly  Southern,  but  Lanier,  he  holds,  is  the 
greatest  of  the  post-bellum  poets,  and  is  second 
only  to  Poe  in  the  whole  range  of  Southern  poetry. 
Among  the  fiction-writers  he  would  perhaps  rate 
highest  Miss  Murfree,  Cable,  and  James  Lane 
Allen,  though  he  is  careful  to  make  no  invidious 
comparisons,  and  has  warm  praise  for  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  Amelie  Rives,  and  Richard  Malcolm  Johns- 
ton. He  praises  Professor  James  A.  Harrison  and 
Professor  Woodron  Wilson  as  excelling  in  the  more 
serious  lines  of  scholarly  writing. 

On  the  disputed  question  of  dialect  he  remarks 
that  generally  the  Southern  writers  have  used  it 
merely  as  a  vehicle  to  convey  local  color,  and  that 
dialect  properly  used  has  never  been  a  drawback 
to  literary  success.  He  wisely  admonishes  his 
fellow-laborers  that  to  yield  themselves  totheflatter- 
ings  of  fugitive  popularity  is  fatal  to  the  further 
progress  of  an  author  ;  and  he  notes,  and  with  just 
grounds,  that  during  the  past  three  or  four  years 
there  has  been  a  falling  off  from  the  merit  of  the 
preceding  years,  "an  apparent  tendency  to  copy  old 
works,  to  utilize  old  timber,  to  produce  a  great  deal 
— in  a  woi-d,  to  fall  from  the  standard  of  artistic  and 
literary  excellence  to  that  of  magazine  availability. " 
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PROFESSOR   JAMES   BRYCE  ON  THE   NEGRO 
PROBLEM. 

RARELY  has  the  negro  problem  been  so  freely, 
impartially,  and  at  the  same  time  so  intelli- 
gently, discussed  as  it  is  by  Professor  James  Bryce 
in  the  current  number  of  the  North  American  Revieiv. 
The  aspect  of  the  question  emphasized  by  Mr.  Bryce 
is  the  anomaly  of  the  present  political  i)Osition 
occupied  by  the  negro  in  the  South.  "The  negroes 
have  got  the  suffrage,  which  in  America  is  the 
source  of  all  power.  But  the  vast  majority  of  them 
are  confessedly  unfit  for  the  suffrage.  It  has  been 
solemnly  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution  ; 
and  they  are  not  suffered  to  enjoy  it." 

Such  a  situation,  he  asserts,  not  only  is  a  standing 
breach  of  the  Constitution,  suspends  the  natural 
growth  of  political  parties  in  the  South,  and  perpetu- 
ates sectionalism,  but  accustoms  the  Southern  poli- 
ticians, among  whom  elections  were  at  one  time 
purer  than  in  the  Northern  cities,  to  a  course  of 
fraudulent  evasions  or  pervasions  of  the  law  and 
of  good  faith  which  cannot  but  distort  their  own 
political  conscience  and  undermine  that  citadel  of 
free  government,  faith  in  the  elective  system  and 
obedience  to  the  decision  of  the  majority." 

IMMEDIATE  ENFRANCHISEMENT  A   HASTY  STEP. 

It  was  a  mistake,  in  Mr.  Bryce's  opinion,  to  have 
placed,  at  once  and  without  qualification,  the  right 
of  suffrage  with  a  people  "nine-tenths"  of  whom 
were  at  the  time  "unfit "  to  exercise  the  right.  "  The 
fifteenth  amendment  was  a  hasty  and  desperate 
remedy  for  evils  which,  crying  as  they  were,  might 
probably  have  been  gradually  removed  in  a  less  rude 
and  drastic  way. "  The  unfitness  of  the  negro  was 
demonstrated  during  the  reconstruction  period  ,  to 
such  a  degree,  indeed,  that  the  Southern  whites  are 
determined  the  power  shall  never  again  pass  into 
his  hands.  It  is  not  revenge  which  governs  them  in 
this  determination,  says  Mr.  Bryce,  nor  hatred  ;  but 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

How  are  the  contradictious  of  the  political  position 
of  the  negro  in  the  South  to  be  overcome?  Professor 
Bryce  passes  over  the  colonization  scheme  as  impi-ac- 
ticable.  The  intervention  of  the  Federal  Government, 
as  proposed  in  the  recent  "  Force  Bill, "  would  be  but 
a  partial  remedy,  it  is  held,  as  it  could  not  Extend 
to  protect  the  negro  in  State  elections.  Moreover, 
such  an  extension  of  Federal  authority  would  be 
resented  as  "an  act  of  a  hostile  majority  acting  in 
its  own  i)arty  interests.  It  might  stop,  or  greatly 
retard,  the  progress  of  the  colored  people  by  inflam- 
ing white  feeling  and  by  disposing  the  whites  to 
withhold  those  large  sums  which  they  now  vote  for 
negro  education." 

AN   EDUCATIONAL  QUALIFICATION   AS  A   REMEDY. 

Professor  Bryce  is  led  to  believe,  from  his  study 
of  the  question,  that  an  educational  (jualification 
which  should  exchule  from  the  suffrage  the  most 
ignorant  of  the  colored  i)opulation  would  be  the  most 
practicable  remedy.  "The  advantages  of  dealing 
with    the   problem  by  this   method  are  obvious.      It 


admits  of  variations  in  different  States,  and  would, 
even  if  euacted  in  the  same  form  by  different  States, 
operate  differently,  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
education  had  advanced  in  each  particular  State.  It 
would  stinudate  the  desire  of  the  negroes  to  acquire 
knowledge.  It  would  cast  no  slur  upon  them  as  a 
race,  and  would  not  wear  the  aspect  of  a  retrogres- 
sion from  the  generous — i)erhaps  too  generous — 
policy  of  the  period  which  followed  the  civil  war. 
It  would  spring  from  and  would  conform  to  the 
real  character  of  the  difficulty  in  which  the  Southern 
States  find  themselves.  That  diflficulty  arises  from 
the  fact,  not  that  colored  men  can  vote,  but  that  the 
majority  of  the  colored  voters  are  not  capable  voters, 
comjietent  for  the  active  functions  of  citizenship. 
An  outside  observer  may  even  think  that  the  pre- 
cedent of  a  discriminative  suffrage  law,  withholding 
a  share  in  government  from  those  still  unfit  to  use 
it,  would  be  a  valuable  one  for  the  whole  country. 
The  desirability  of  universal  suffrage  for  whites 
has  been  exalted  in  America  to  the  ranks  of  an 
axiomatic  truth,  and  apj^lied  with  hasty  confidence. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  mischief  it  is 
working  in  those  parts  of  the  Union  which  receive 
swarms  of  ignorant  immigrants  from  the  most  back- 
ward population  of  Europe." 

Two  obstacles,  however,  stand  in  the  way  of  such 
a  solution  of  the  problem.  One  is  that  in  lessening 
the  total  number  of  their  voters  by  an  educational 
(lualification,  the  States  of  the  South  would  lessen 
their  representation  in  Congress  and  their  weight 
in  presidential  elections.  The  other  is  that  such  a 
qualification  would  exclude  from  the  suffrage  many 
of  the  "poor  whites  "  of  the  South  as  well,  who,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  would  disfranchise  themselves. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bryce  considers  such  a  solution 
the  simplest,  most  natural  and  most  pacific,  which 
is  an  indirect  acknowledgment  of  the  complexity 
of  the  great  problem  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

THE  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December  publishes  a 
posthumous  article  by  Mr.  Russell  Lowell  on 
Shakespeare's  "Richard  the  Third,"  which  concludes 
with  the  following  characteristic  suggestion  :  "  While 
I  believe  in  the  maintenance  of  classical  learning 
in  our  universities,  I  never  open  my  Shakespeare 
but  I  find  myself  wishing  that  there  might  be  pro- 
fessorships established  for  the  expounding  of  his 
works,  as  there  used  to  be  for  those  of  Dante  in  Italy. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  literature  so  stimulating  and 
suggestive  as  the  thought  he  seems  to  drop  by  chance, 
as  if  his  hands  were  too  full ;  nothing  so  cheery  as 
his  humor;  nothing  that  laps  us  in  Elysium  so 
quickly  as  the  lovely  images  which  he  marries  to 
the  nuisic  of  his  verse.  He  is  also  a  great  master 
of  rhetoric  in  teaching  us  wliat  to  follow,  and  some- 
times (piite  as  useful  what  to  avoid.  I  value  him 
above  all  for  this  •  that  for  those  who  know  no  lan- 
guage but  their  own  there  is  as  much  intellectual 
training  to  be  got  from  the  study  of  his  works  as 
from  those  of  any— I  had  almost  said  all— of  the 
gnat  writers  of  anticpiity.  " 
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MR.  HARTER'S  "PERMANENT  BANK  SYSTEM." 

THE  plan  for  a  permanent  bank  system  presented 
by  Congressman  Harter  in  tlie  Forum  for 
October  is  discussed  in  the  December  number  by 
Mr.  Horace  White  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Cannon.  Mr.  Har- 
ter's  plan  provides  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  na- 
tional banking  system,  which,  thi-ough  the  payment 
of  the  national  debt,  is  threatened  with  extinction, 
by  extending  the  list  of  bonds  acceptable  as  security 
for  circulating  notes  to  include  State,  county,  city 
and  railroad  bonds,  duly  registered  and  of  sound 
character. 

Horace  White  Thinks  Well  of  the  Plan. 

Mr.  White  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Harter's  projiosal 
would,  with  some  slight  modification  and  amend- 
ment, be  quite  safe.  The  chief  objection  raised  to 
the  plan  is  that  the  Secretary  or  Comptroller,  whose 
place  it  would  be  to  determine  upon  the  character 
of  the  securities  within  the  available  list,  might  be 
inflvienced  in  his  selection  by  political  friends.  Mr. 
White  does  not,  liowever,  push  this  objection. 
With  restriction  upon  bonds  as  to  market  value  and 
dividend  payments,  he  thinks  that  tlie  danger  from 
this  source  would  be  very  slight. 

It  would  be  an  improvement  upon  Mr.  Harter's 
proposal,  he  thinks,  to  give  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  witli  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  power  to  reject  any  securities,  and  to 
throw  out  any,  for  any  reason  satisfactory  to  him- 
self. "It  often  happens  that  coming  events  in  tlie 
financial  world  cast  their  shadows  befoi'e.  Those 
persons  who  are  gifted  with  the  power  to  discern 
them  get  rid  of  the  suspected  securities  in  time. 
The  Government  should  reserve  to  itself  an  equal 
privilege.  Moreover,  we  can  conceive  of  a  manu- 
factory of  securities  and  a  rigging  of  the  market 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  bank  circulation.  The 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad  afl'air, 
which  deceived  the  verj^  elect,  is  a  case  in  point." 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  White  that  under  the  pro- 
posed plan  the  Government  would  have  four  forms 
of  security  :  the  bonds  deposited,  the  bank's  capital, 
a  common  safety-fund  (if  desired)  accumulated  from 
tax  on  bank-notes,  and  tlie  shareholder's  personal 
liability.  These,  he  is  inclined  to  believe,  would 
render  the  Government  practically  safe. 

Mr.  White  questions  the  advisability  of  repealing 
the  present  tax  on  the  circulating  notes  of  State 
banks,  as  recommended  in  the  proposal,  for  the  rea- 
son that  too  much  variety  would  thereby  be  intro- 
duced into  tlie  circulation  of  the  country. 

H.  W.  Cannon  Finds  Objections. 
Mr.  Cannon  finds  numerous  objections  to  Mr.  Har- 
ter's proposal.  The  absence  of  any  provision  in  the 
plan  to  restrict  the  aggregate  of  notes  issued  is  re- 
garded as  its  strongest  defect.  The  proposition  that 
State  banks  should  be  permitted  to  issue  notes  under 
the  same  terms  as  national  banks  is  held  to  be  im- 
practicable, on  the  grounds  that  notes  issued  under 
national  authority  would  be  considered  safer  by  the 


general  public  than  those  issued  under  State  author- 
ity, and  inconsequence  the  notes  would  not  be  inter- 
changeable at  par.  The  redemption  of  notes  only  at 
the  counter  of  the  bank,  as  also  suggested  in  the 
plan,  would,  it  is  further  maintained,  be  "a  great 
inconvenience  to  the  general  public,  and  would  result 
in  higher  rates  of  domestic  exchange.  Under  our 
present  currency  system  remittances  and  collections 
are  made  throughout  the  United  States  at  a  nominal 
charge  ;  whereas  it  will  be  remembered  that  under  tlie 
old  system  of  bank-note  issues,  redeemable  at  the 
bank  only,  exorbitant  rates  of  exchange  prevailed. " 

Mr.  Cannon  thinks  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  the 
national  Government  to  guarantee  bank-notes  secured 
by  the  debt  of  States,  municipalities,  or  railroad  cor- 
porations, as  such  guaranty,  he  fears,  might  lead 
to  national  complications  should  the  bonds  of  either 
default  in  principal  or  interest.  Since  State  consti- 
tutions and  statutes  can  be  changed  at  pleasure,  they  ^ 
cannot  be  relied  upon  as  safeguards  against  over- 
issue, and  "therefore  it  Avouldbe  impossible  to  make 
selections  of  State,  city,  and  county  bonds  whose 
value  could  be  depended  upon  with  certainty. 

"The  use  of  railway  bonds  would  be  much  more 
dangerous  than  the  use  of  State  or  municipal  securi- 
ties. Railway  bonds  are  issued  without  statutoiy  re- 
strictions or  regulation,  and  the  frequent  reorganiza- 
tion of  railway  corporations  during  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  j^ears  indicates  that  very  many  railways  in 
the  United  States  have  been  and  are  bonded  for 
larger  sums  than  their  cost  of  construction  or  value 
will  warrant.  Railway  construction  in  this  country 
is  not  so  extensive  as  formerly,  and  very  likely 
many  of  the  railway  bonds  now  outstanding  will 
be  scaled  down,  both  principal  and  interest ;  and 
the  mere  listing  of  such  securities,  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  been  in  default  for  non-payment  of 
interest  for  five  years,  would  not  be  conclusive  as 
to  their  value.  These  and  the  other  safeguards  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Harter  are  entirely  insufficient  to 
warrant  the  issue  of  bank-notes  on  such  a  basis." 

Mr.  Cannon  suggests  that  tlie  National  Bank  Act 
"could  probably  be  amended  so  that  bank-notes 
might  be  issued  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  capi- 
tal of  each  bank  ;  such  notes  to  be  a  first  lien  upon 
the  assets  of  the  bank,  and  thus  secured,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  promissory  notes,  true  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  other  evidences  of  debt  created  by  mer- 
cantile and  commercial  transactions  having  but  a 
short  time  to  run. "  He  regards  such  an  amendment 
as  preferable  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Harter. 


THE  best  paper  in  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
English  Illustrafed  Magazine  is  Sir  Samuel 
Baker's  account  of  Tigers  and  Tiger-Hunting.  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  is  a  veritable  Nimrod,  and  is  as  fa- 
miliar with  tigers  as  most  people  are  with  cats.  The 
difference  between  them,  he  says,  is  that  the  tiger  is 
extremely  fond  of  water.  It  is  fond  of  lying  all  day 
in  pools,  and  thinks  nothing  of  taking  a  swim  of  a 
mile  at  a  time.  It  is  also  a  very  thirsty  animal, 
always  drinking  immediately  after  eating. 
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THE  REyiEW   OF  REVIEWS. 


A  PERMANENT  CENSUS  DEPARTMENT. 

MR.  EDvVARD  ATKINSON  urges,  in  the  En- 
giiieering  Magazine  for  December,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  Census  Bureau,  wliicli, 
he  liolds,  is  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  results 
of  the  census,  as  now  taken,  of  any  great  value  as  a 
guide  to  the  student  and  legislator.  "For  instance, " 
he  says,  "among  the  data  of  the  census  there  is 
notliing  more  often  quoted  than  the  progress  of  this 
country  in  the  arts  which  are  listed  under  the  head 
of  manufactures,  yet  nothing  could  be  more  falla- 
cious than  the  ordinary  deductions  from  the  totals. 
No  two  of  the  compilations  of  the  last  four  or  five 
decennial  periods  have  been  made  on  the  same  forms. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  apparent  progress,  there- 
fore, grows  out  of  the  inclusion  of  branches  of  indus- 
try in  the  recent  compilations  which  were  not 
included  in  the  earlier  ones,  or  which  were  included 
under  such  entirely  different  conditions  that  the 
comparison  by  periods  is  wholly  vitiated. 

"  if  the  Census  Bureau  were  permanently  organ- 
ized, a  system  would  be  established  for  reporting, 
classifying,  and  listing  each  product  in  its  right 
place,  thus  avoiding  the  duplications  which  swell 
the  volume  of  figures,  but  totally  mislead  one  who  is 
in  search  of  the  facts.  The  trained  and  permanent 
employees  in  a  continuous  bureau  would  qualify 
the  great  averages  by  comparing  them,  year  by  year, 
with  typical  establishments,  and  by  ascertaining  the 
relative  conditions  of  different  parts  of  the  country 
wherein  the  same  branch  of  industry  may  be  under- 
taken. " 

Mr.  Atkinson  would  include  in  the  permanent 
Census  Bureau  a  department  of  "Relative  Statis- 
tics," by  which  the  relative  conditions  of  this  coun- 
try as  compared  to  other  countries  may  be  brought 
to  view.  "  In  order, "  he  says,  "  to  measure  the  influ- 
ence of  special  factors  such  as  changes  in  a  tariff, 
which  affect  prices  and  wages  in  some  degree,  there 
must  be  a  complete  and  adequate  comparison  of  the 
relative  prices  and  products  and  of  wages  in  each 
country  throughout  the  period  named ;  so  that,  by 
comparison,  the  relative  effect  of  the  changes  in  the 
tariff,  banking,  and  currency  systems  may  be  deter- 
mined " 

IN  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  Joint  Education 
Committees  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  the 
Commission  of  Education  in  the  United  States  has 
given  out  some  valuable  information  as  to  the  ex- 
perience of  xVmerica  in  the  employment  of  women 
as  teachers  in  schools.  The  report  appears  iu  the 
Educational  Review  for  November.  Of  the  teaching 
body  in  the  United  States,  65.5  per  cent,  were 
women  at  the  last  census.  The  total  number  is 
238,3^3.  Women  are  sometimes  employed  as  teach- 
ers exclusively  for  boys,  but  more  frequently  for 
boys  and  girls  together.  In  Chicago  there  are  no 
separate  .schools  lor  boys — the  sexes  are  taught  to 
getlier.  Women  iu  Boston  teach  all  tlie  branches  in 
all  tlie  public  schofjl  course  to  children  of  all  ages. 


RAPID  TRANSIT. 

PROFESSOR  LEWIS  M.  HAUPT  contributes  a 
1  taper  to  the  Conmopolitan  for  December  on 
that  nmch-talked-of  subject,  rapid  transit.  Some 
method  of  rapid  transit  is,  he  maintains,  absolutelj' 
necessary,  for  sanitary  reasons  if  for  no  other. 
There  should  not  be  more  than  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred persons  to  the  acre.  "  At  this  rate  a  population 
of  1,600,000  would  require  twenty-five  square  miles 
for  their  habitation. "  The  normal  increase  would 
require  that  one  square  mile  should  be  added  annu- 
ally. But  in  order  to  do  this,  there  must  be  some 
means  by  which  the  people  in  outlying  districts 
shall  be  practically  as  near  the  business  centres  as 
are  those  dwelling  just  around  that  centre.  "The 
fundamental  idea  of  rapid  transit  is  to  abridge  time 
without  increase  of  risk  or  cost."  "The  areas  ren- 
deed  accessible  will  increase  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity  of  travel  increases,  other  things  being 
equal."  This  increased  speed  cannot  be  obtained  on 
surface  roads  without  imperilling  life.  So  the  new 
systems  must  be  either  overhead  or  underground, 
and  the  enormous  expenses  of  indemnifjiug  property 
owners  for  damage  by  overhead  systems  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  "the  most  effective,  rapid,  and 
economical  system  is  that  which  is  placed  below  the 
surface. " 

THE  QUORUM  IN  EUROPEAN  LEGISLATURES. 

THE  manner  in  which  the  quorum  is  determined 
by  the  legislative  bodies  of  Continental  Europe 
foi-ms  the  subject-matter  of  Theodore  Stanton's  con- 
tribution to  the  North  American  Review  for  Decem- 
ber. His  paper  is  little  more  than  a  compilation 
of  letters  which  he  has  received  from  prominent 
European  politicians  and  the  presiding  officers  of 
various  legislative  assemblies  on  the  Continent, 
but  is  none  the  less  valuable  on  this  account.  It 
would  seem,  from  Mr.  Stanton's  showing,  that  Con- 
tinental procedure  favors  the  view  taken  by  ex- 
Speaker  Reed,  and  accords  with  the  recent  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  France,  where  parliamentary  institutions  are 
highly  developed,  the  (piorum  is  decided  by  the 
number  of  members  present,  and  not  by  the  number 
of  those  who  vote.  Lettei's  are  presented  to  show 
that  Messrs.  Grevy,  Buffet,  Brisson,  Meline,  and' 
Pierre  all  agree  as  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
Speaker  Reed's  course.  "Nor  is  it  in  France  alone 
that  the  quorum  difiiculty  has  been  met  in  much 
tlie  same  way  as  in  Washington.  In  Norway  we 
see  members  forced  by  a  pecuniary  fine  to  attend 
sittings  and  to  take  part  iu  the  ballots,  while  in  the 
sister  kingdom,  Sweden,  the  obstacle  is  avoided  by 
having  no  (piorum.  In  Portugal,  the  number 
ri'(|uired  to  constitute  a  (piorum  is  very  low — one- 
third,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  one-quarter  of 
the  members— while  the  rules  of  both  the  Chamber 
and  the  House  of  I^ords  recjuire  members  to  vote, 
althougii  this  article  does  not  appear  to  be  enforced 
by   tlie  iiresiding   officer.     In  Denmark,    President 
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Hogsbro  counts  non- voters  as  present  on  the  floor ; 
and  in  Germany  Herr  von  Levelzow  would  be 
inclined  to  do  the  same  thing  if  circumstances 
required  it.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Belgian 
Chamber  of  Representatives  has  evidentlj^  encoun- 
tered many  of  the  same  difticulties  as  those  which 
lately  beset  Speaker  Reed,  and  has  surmounted 
them  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  backed  by 
stringent  rules.  In  Switzerland,  too,  legislation  is 
not  paralyzed  by  non  participation  in  the  balloting, 
while  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Italian  Parliament  reads 
xevy  much  like  the  measure  which  a  few  months 
ago  caused  such  bitter  di-scussion  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  public  prints.  At  The 
Hague  alone,  the  perplexing  quorum  problem  does 
not  seem  to  have  disturbed  the  proverbial  placidity 
of  the  Dutch." 

WORKINGMEN'S  INSURANCE. 

PROFESSOR  RICHARD  MAYO-SMITH,  who  is 
spending  the  year  in  Europe,  contributes  an 
article  to  the  December  number  of  the  Charities 
Review  on  "  Workingmen's  Insurance,"  in  which  he 
contrasts  the  German  and  French  sj'stems  as  advo- 
cated at  the  recent  Congress  of  Accidents  to  Work- 
men, held  in  Berne,  Switzerland. 

The  German  system,  that  is,  the  compulsorj''  in- 
surance of  workingmen,  compulsory  organization 
of  employers,  supervision  by  the  state,  and  contribu- 
tion in  some  cases  by  the  state,  is  open  to  many 
criticisms.  "  If  it  is  not  state  socialism, "  says  Prof. 
Maj'O-Smith,  "as  its  opponents  claim,  it  is  an 
enormous  extension  of  the  work  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  state.  Its  critics  claim  also  that  it 
will  greatly  burden  German  industry  by  the  tax 
which  it  imposes  on  the  employer ;  that  it  will  lock 
up  large  sums  of  money  every  year  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  reserve  insurance  funds ;  that  it 
will  make  the  workingmen  careless  in  regard  to 
accidents ;  that  it  will  lead  to  all  sorts  of  chicanery 
and  fraud  in  order  to  gain  sickness- insurance  and 
old-age  pensions. "  The  most  serious  doubt  is,  more- 
over, expressed  in  regard  to  the  financial  soundness 
of  the  complicated  scheme. 

It  is  answered  by  the  Germans  that  the  burden  on 
the  employers  is,  in  part,  compensated  for  by  free- 
dom from  public  relief  and  private  charity  and 
liability  for  accidents,  and  that  this  is  an  effective 
and  yet  humane  and  Christian  way  of  solving  the 
problem  of  sickness,  accidents,  and  old  age  among 
tlie  working  classes.  These  views  find  considerable 
echo  in  Europe.  Austria-Hungar}^  has  adopted  the 
German  system,  Switzerland  is  just  beginning  it, 
and  Italy  has  it  in  a  modified  form,  and  there  is 
some  ground  for  crediting  the  prediction  that  com- 
pulsory workingmen's  insurance  will  make  its  jour- 
ney around  the  world. 

The  French  agree  to  the  principle  of  compulsory 
insurance,  but  they  desii'e  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  state.  The  state,  they  hold,  shall  com- 
pel employers  to  see  that  their  employees  are  insured 


somewhere,  and  shall  compel  workingmen  to  be 
insured  somewhere  But  the  organization  sliall  be 
free,  and  workingmen  sliall  be  free  to  insure  them- 
selves where  they  please.  State  socialism,  it  is  held, 
will  thus  be  avoided,  the  spirit  of  thrift  and  self- 
help  will  be  preserved,  the  present  forms  of  friendly 
societies,  savings  bank,  etc.,  will  be  allowed  to 
continue,  and  the  whole  system  will  have  moi-e  life 
and  vigor. 

The  problem  in  America  is  not  yet  far  enougii 
advanced  to  compel  much  interest  in  the  subject, 
but  the  Anglo-Saxon  sentiment  would  doubtless  he 
with  the  French,  who  stood  as  the  advocates  of  self- 
help. 

"It  cannot  escape  us,"  says  Prof.  Mayo-Smith,  in 
conclusion,  "  that  a  systematic  attempt  of  some  sort 
must  soon  be  made  to  meet  this  form  of  misfortune. 
The  State  insurance  of  workingmen  seems  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  American  institutions,  and 
especially  difficult  to  reconcile  with  our  system  of 
Federal  and  State  governments.  Systematic  self- 
help,  encouraged  in  every  way  by  employers  and  by 
public  opinion,  supplemented  by  organized  charity, 
seems  to  be  the  line  of  progress  for  us. " 

THE  "DARKEST-ENGLAND"  SCHEME. 

THE  Christmas  number  of  All  the  World  is  very 
copiously  illustrated,  and  contains  among  other 
articles  an  account  of  General  Booth's  farm  at  Had 
ley.  The  agreement  signed  by  each  colonist,  together 
with  a  i)lan  of  the  colony,  buildings,  and  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  the  place  is  worked,  are 
given. 

"Besides  the  old  farm-houses  on  the  estate,  there 
have  been  erected,  since  May  2,  five  lofty  and  well- 
appointed  dormitories,  just  under  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  with  a  south  aspect.  These  are  furnished  with 
iron  bedsteads,  mattresses,  and  blankets  for  the  col- 
onists, and  will  accommodate  about  fifty  each.  There 
is  a  dining-room  to  seat  three  hundred,  with  kitchen, 
pantries,  and  store-rooms,  complete  ;  also  a  wash- 
house,  a  laundry,  a  bath-room  with  sanitary  arrange- 
ment, temporary  business  offices,  and  a  commodious 
reading-i'oom  has  not  been  forgotten.  All  these 
buildings,  together  with  eight  houses  almost  com- 
pleted, for  the  use  of  officers,  are  built  upon  concrete 
foundations,  the  material  for  which  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  gravel-pits  by  the  '  unskilled ' 
laborers. 

"The  following  time-table  of  the  day  will  be  gen- 
erally observed  from  April  to  September,  but  during 
the  winter  the  hours  of  rising  and  time  of  meals 
will  be  varied  :  5 :  30,  bell  for  rising ;  6,  com- 
mence work,  8,  breakfast;  8  ;  30,  knee- drill;  8.45, 
resume  work;  1,  dinner;  1:43,  resume  work, 
5.  30,  tea;  8:30,  supper;  9,  roll-call  and  knee-drill. 
The  meals  supplied  are  breakfast  and  tea— tea, 
cocoa,  or  coffee,  bread  and  butter,  lettuce,  rad- 
ishes, etc.  ;  dinner,  meat  pudding  twice  a  week, 
stewed  meat  twice,  and  on  other  days  roast  or  cold 
joints  ;  nearly  a    pound    of   potatoes  at  each  meal, 
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and  puddiu.u.  occasionally  supper,  bread  and  cheese 
or  soup.  TluMpiantities  are  not  limited  to  Hrst  help- 
ing. I  was  glad  to  iiear  from  Mrs.  Ward,  who  is  re- 
garded as  a  mother  '  by  all,  that  she  has  never  had 
an  improper  word  addressed  to  her  by  any  one  of 
the  men.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifteen  men 
sent  down  from  the  Gity  Colony  during  the  first 
four  months,  one  hundred  an  "■  sixty  were  on  the 
Farm  Calony  at  the  expii-atiou  of  that  period,  of 
these  not  more  than  twenty  were  reported  as  being 
unsatisfactory  as  to  tlie  amount  of  work  they  did. 
Of  the  fifty-five  who  left,  twelve  were  discharged  for 
flagrant  breaches  of  the  rules,  some  obtained  outside 
situations,  and  others  were  incapable  of  out-door 
labor. 

"The  rector  looks  upon  the  colony  work  most  fav- 
orably, and  takes  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
men.  He  lias  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  work 
of  the  Army  has  materially  improved  the  moral  state 
of  the  district. " 

Attendance  at  the  Army  meetings  is  not  compul 
sory,  althougli  a  constant  invitation  is  given.  The 
rule  of  total  abstinence,  however,  has  been  rigidly 
enforced  since  September  16,  There  were  sixty  non- 
abstainers  then  on  the  farm.  They  were  given  the 
option  of  becoming  teetotalers  or  leaving  the  col- 
ony. Fifty-nine  remained  and  only  one  left.  The 
estate  is  one  and  a  half  miles  square  and  is  thirty- 
seven  miles  distant  from  London  It  comprises 
three  farms  and  twelve  hundred  acres.  Eighty  acres 
are  now  iu  first  class  cultivation  as  market  gardens. 
Two  hundred  acres  of  saltings,  which  are  covered 
at  the  high  spring  tides,  are  to  be  embanked  and 
converted  into  arable  land  by  deposits  of  London 
dust  and  mamire,  which  will  be  shipped  from  the 
Battersea  Wharf,  which  is  now  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Salvage  Brigade  of  the  Citj-  Colony.  Tliree 
and  three  (juarter  miles  of  tramlines  have  been 
commenced. 


THE  CAB  HORSES  OF  LONDON. 

MR.  W.J.  (iORDON,  who.se  article  ujxm  the  om- 
nibus horses  of  London  was  noticeil  last  month, 
continues  in  Leisure  Hour  for  December  his  studies 
by  an  account  of  the  London  cab  hor.ses.  He  says  : 
"Bulking  the  London  cabs  together,  we  can  estimate 
the  turnout  complete,  cab,  horse,  and  harness,  at 
.£100  ,  and  9,000  of  these  mean  £900,000.  The  0,000 
additional  liorses  at  £30  each  yield  £180,000.  The 
stable  accommodation,  freehold  and  leasehold,  the 
fittings  and  sundries,  and  plant  and  working  cash, 
would  certainly  be  cheaply  bought  for  £170, 000,  and 
that  gives  us  a  million  and  a  quarter  to  work  the 
London  cab  trade,  which  is  surely  cjuite  enough." 

The  distance  to  and  from  Ejjsom  is  tiie  average 
day's  journey  of  a  London  cab  horse.  A  liansom 
takes  $10  a  day.  There  are  sixty  cab-stands,  aver- 
aging eleven  vehicles  each.  Tliere  are  7,000  con- 
victions a  year  for  misbehavior.  Clray  iiorses  are 
the  least  popular  in  hansoms,  but  the  most  popular 
in  the  four  vvlieeler. 


PAUPERS   AND   COLONIZATION. 

AMONCt  the  many  schemes  which  the  Canadian 
Government  is  likely  to  consider  In  pursuance 
of  its  new  policy  of  immigration,  the  scheme  now  on 
its  trial  in  Algeria,  of  colonization  by  means  of  pau- 
per children,  is  worth  examination.  M.Alfred  Mu- 
teau  gives  a  description  of  its  leading  features  in  his 
article  on  "  Public  Charity  and  Colonization  "  in  the 
Nouvelle  Revue  for  November  1.  The  present  ex- 
periment is  being  carried  out  only  on  a  small  scale 
by  the  Council  of  Assistance  Publique  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine,  to  whom  some  improved  land 
was  left  for  the  purpose  of  trying  it  onlj'  three  or 
four  years  ago.  A  condition  of  the  legacy  was  that 
the  system  should  enter  into  operation  not  later  than 
the  year  1889  Consequent!}"  although  full  prepara- 
tions have  not  yet  been  completed,  twenty  children 
have  been  actually  upon  the  land  since  that  date. 
The  buildings  of  the  establishment,  which  are  in 
course  of  construction,  are  designed  to  hold  two 
hundred.  The\-  will,  under  the  present  organiza- 
tion, be  all  boys,  which  M.  Muteau,  in  common 
with  the  report  of  the  committee  that  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Council  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine, 
regards  as  a  mistake.  He  thinks  that  no  scheme  of 
colonization  can  be  fully  successful  which  does  not 
provide  for  the  training  of  women  as  well  as  men. 
Colonists  require  wives,  and  the  dairy,  garden,  and 
poultry-yard  require  a  woman's  activity.  In  sup- 
port of  his  theory  M.  Muteau  points  to  the  fact,  of 
common  notoriety,  that  no  small  farms  in  France 
have  a  chance  of  success  if  the  peasant  projjrietors 
be  unmarried. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHEME. 

Allowing  for  this  blot,  which  will,  he  hopes,  be 
removed  in  cour.se  of  time,  M.  Muteau  predicts  well 
of  the  scheme,  and  hopes  to  see  it  generally  applied 
to  the  French  colonies.  The  boys  are  to  be  selected, 
on  their  own  ap]ilication,  from  the  most  promising 
of  tliose  educated  at  the  public  charge  in  France. 
They  are  to  be  sent  out  to  the  training  college  in 
Algeria,  where  they  will  be  bound  in  apprenticeship 
for  a  certain  niunber  of  years.  Tlie  calculation 
apparently  is,  although  M.  Muteau  does  not  definitely 
say  so,  that  tlie  labor  of  the  later  years  will  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  earlier  years.  It  is  otherwise  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  the  arrangement,  admirable  as 
it  maN'  b(>  in  otlier  respects,  is  to  nuiintain  the  finan- 
cial ecpiilibrium.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the 
yoimg  men  of  satisfactory  character  will  receive 
from  the  state  a  grant  of  eighty  acres,  which  shall 
become  their  own  freehold  property  after  occupancy 
of  ten  years  If  abandoned  before  that  time  it  will 
revert  with  its  improvemeoits  to  the  state.  They 
will  also  receive  as  a  loan,  to  be  paid  off  by  regular 
yearly  instalments,  capital  sufiicicnt  to  enable  them 
in  the  first  instance  to  build  a  iiouse  and  stock  the 
farm.  The  sum  likely  to  be  recjuired  for  this  purpose 
is  estimated  at  $1,000.  M.  Muteau  does  not  say 
whether  interest,  as  well  as  repayment,  will  be  ex- 
pected.    If  not.  the  expense  of  bonus-giving  on  so 
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large  a  scale  must  evidently  prevent  the  scheme 
from  expanding  into  any  large  measure  of  general 
utility.  "With  the  security  of  good  laud  and  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest,  it  is  easily  conceivable 
that  this  part  of  a  land-settlement  scheme  might  be 
worked  out,  not  only  without  expense,  but  with 
fairly  remunerative  retui'ns.  A  certain  percentage 
of  settlers  would  probably  fail  to  repay  the  capital 
advanced,  but  if  the  amount  of  capital  were  wisely 
proportioned  to  the  capabilities  of  the  land  this  per- 
centage would  be  small,  and  the  presence  of  the 
remainder  in  any  given  locality  would  so  increase 
the  value  of  the  land  that  the  unearned  increment 
of  the  abandoned  farms  would  go  far  to  reduce  the 
loss  upon  them  to  a  minimum.  No  scheme  which 
is  not  financially  sound  can  rise  beyond  the  level  of 
a  philanthropic  institution.  The  Assistance  Pub- 
lique  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  is  a  professedly 
philanthropic  body,  and  is  only  bound  to  consider 
how  it  can  most  profitably  spend  the  money  which 
it  holds  in  trust. 


THE   FREE-TRADERS'   INNINGS. 

David  A.  Wells  Answers  Mr.  Lodge. 

IN  the  Arena  for  December  David  A.  "Wells  replies 
in  "Protection  or  Free  Trade — Which?"  to  Henry 
.  Cabot  Lodge  s  protection  essay  in  the  November  issue 
of  that  magazine. 

IS  THE  TARIFF   A  MORAL  PROBLEM? 

After  a  little  preliminary  sparring,  Mr.  Wells  takes 
issue  with  his  opponent  on  the  question  whether  in- 
ternational freedom  of  exchange  is  or  is  not  a  moral 
problem.  "If  men  are  born  with  certain  innate  or 
inalienable,  or,  as  Herbert  Spencer  expresses  it,  'sub- 
stantial' rights,  then  first  among  such  rights  is  cer- 
tainly that  of  'physical  integrity'  or  ownership  and 
control  of  one's  own  person.  But  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  this  right  depends  upon  and  necessarily 
involves  the  possession  of  certain  other  rights  ;  as  the 
rights  to  free  locomotion,  the  rights  to  the  use  of 
natural  media,  the  rights  of  free  exchange  and  free 
contract,  the  right  of  property,  the  right  of  free  in- 
dustry, the  right  of  free  belief  and  worship,  and  the 
right  of  free  speech  ;  and  the  denial  or  abridgment 
of  any  one  of  these  to  any  individual  is  equivalent 
to  affirming  and  defending  the  principle  and  expe- 
diency of  slavery.  And  as  illustrative  of  how  in  the 
case  of  men  almost  wholly  lacking  in  the  education  of 
the  schools,  but  abounding  in  strong  common  sense, 
the  right  of  free  exchange  was,  as  it  were,  instinc- 
tively regarded  as  the  correlative  of  personal  freedom, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  deeds  or  writings  grant- 
ing freedom  to  slaves  in  New  England  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  subsequently, 
almost  always  coupled  the  right  of  free  personal 
movement  with  the  right  to  free  traffic  or  trade. " 

Mr.  Wells  enlarges  on  the  iaea  of  exclusiveness, 
narrowness,  the  Priest-and-Levite  essence  in  the 
theory  of  protection,  and  then  he  girds  up  his  statis- 
tics with  renewed  confidence  to  squelch  Mr.  Lodge's 


assertion  concerning  England's  free-trade  policy : 
"There  is  no  proof  that  it  has  been  a  brilliant  and 
conclusive  success. " 

WHAT  FREE  TRADE  HAS  DONE  FOR  ENGLAND. 

So  sure  is  Mr.  Wells  on  this  point  that  he  affirms 
his  willingness  to  submit  the  whole  question  of  free 
trade  to  a  competent  tribunal  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  England's  experience  alone. 

In  the  peace  period  from  1815  to  1841,  under  a  com- 
plete and  elaborate  system  of  protection  England's  ex- 
ports of  manufactures  and  produce  increased  only  the 
pitiful  figure  of  £24,143— from  £51,610,480  in  181.")  to 
£51,634,623  at  the  latter  date.  When  in  1842  Sir 
Robert  Peel  finished  his  tar  iff- reform  experiments 
and  passed  a  sweeping  free-trade  bill,  it  was  in  a 
time  of  the  greatest  industrial  stagnation.  By  the 
acts  of  1844  and  1845  the  duty  was  taken  off  many 
other  raw  products,  and  this  reduction  of  tarifi' con- 
tinued until  onlj-  seven  articles  are  subject  to  duty. 
During  the  same  and  succeeding  years  the  naviga- 
tion laws  Avere  repealed.  "A  deficiencj-  in  the 
national  revenue  of  |12, 105,000  in  1841  was  con- 
verted into  a  surplus  of  $17,045,000  in  1845,  and 
many  who  had  before  doubted  or  opposed  the  policy 
of  relaxation  of  protection  became  earnest  advocates 
for  its  continuance. 

"British  foreign  commerce,  freed  from  restriction, 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Its  aggregate  ex- 
ports and  imports  in  1840  of  £123, 312, 000  rose  to  £268. 
210,000  in  1854  :  £489,903,000  in  1865  ;  £697,000,000  in 
1880;  and  £748,000,000  ($3,744,715,000)  in  1890;  and 
to-day  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  poi)u]ation  of 
39, 000, 000,  has  a  commerce  equal  to  that  of  Austria, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  combined,  witli  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  seven  millions  of  people  ;  or,  to  put  it 
somewhat  differently,  no  other  nation  in  respect  to 
exports  and  imports — comparison  being  made  ^^ev 
capita — approximates  Great  Britain  in  its  results  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  fairly  justify  a  claim  in  its 
behalf  to  the  holding  of  a  second  place."  Mr. 
Wells  points  out  the  increase  of  population  in  Eng- 
land, more  rapid  than  in  any  other  European  country  ; 
the  stead}^  increase  of  small  incomes  of  less  than 
£1,000  and  decrease  of  larger  fortunes,  ohowing  the 
tendency  toward  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth,  as  against  a  very  opposite  apparent  tendency 
in  the  United  States ;  the  savings  banks  of  Great 
Britain  showing  deposits  averaging  $28. 28  per  head 
of  entire  population,  against  $22.82  in  the  United 
States ;  the  pauper  statistics  of  England,  bearing 
witness  to  a  naagnificent  decrease. 

In  respect  to  the  specific  arguments  of  his  op- 
ponent, Mr.  Wells  says  :  "  Furthermore,  I  assert  that 
neither  Mr,  Lodge  nor  any  other  person  can  name 
one  industry,  or  one  industrial  establishment,  that 
has  come  into  existence  in  this  country  in  consequence 
of  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  in  which 
the  expectation,  through  increased  taxes  or  trade  re- 
strictions, a  higher  range  of  prices  on  the  things  to 
be  produced,  was  not  the  sole  reason  prompting  such 
action. " 
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A  JEW'S  VIEW  OF  RUSSIA. 

IN  the  Menorah  Monthlij  for  December  is  found 
a  paper  entitled  "Tlie  Real  Cause  of  the  Persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Russia,"  by  E.  S.  Mashbir, 
himself  a  fugitive  from  the  regime  of  the  Czar. 

He  asserts  vehementlj^  that  the  economic  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Russian  Jew  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  persecution  of  him — that  on  the  con- 
trary he  is  a  most  valuable  citizen,  and  as  a  middle- 
man serves  alike  the  peasant,  the  rich  land-owner, 
and  the  town  consumer.  This  is  proved,  the  writer 
asserts,  by  the  admitted  fact  that  where  the  Jews . 
come,  prices  fall,  and  where  they  leave,  prices  rise  ; 
for  their  system  is  many  sales  at  a  small  profit,  the 
Slav's  i^olicy  being  fewer  sales  at  a  large  profit. 
That  part  of  the  country  from  which  the  Jews  are 
excluded  is  suffering,  too,  from  a  lack  of  artisans, 
while  the  western  provinces  are  inconvenienced 
with  a  plethora  of  mechanics.  And  Mr.  Mashbir 
asks,  Why  is  it  that  Jews  are  excluded  from  the 
cities,  if  it  is  true  that  the  ground  for  the  hate  of 
them  is  their  oppression  of  the  peasants?  Surely 
the  Czar  does  not  think  that  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kiev  are  so  innocent,  help- 
less, and  childlike  that  they  cannot  protect  them- 
selves ! 

THE  REAL  CAUSE  OP  THE  PERSECUTION. 

It  is  Jew  versus  Gentile,  the  Greek  Church  versus 
the  Synagogue,  according  to  Mr.  Mashbir.  The  Czar 
wishes  to  unify  the  influence  of  the  state  Church. 
Then,  too,  "  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  diverts  the 
public  mind,  and  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  espe- 
cially, from  the  real  causes  of  their  troubles  and  mis- 
fortunes. It  is  intended  as  a  blow  at  Nihilism  and 
the  much-feared  progress  which  might  be  fatal  to 
the  ruling  dynasty." 

RICH  JEW   AND  POOR  GENTILE. 

Mr.  Mashbir  reports  the  following  eloquent  conver- 
sation with  the  Polizeimeister  of  the  town  of  Balta, 
which  has  a  population  of  25,000  Jews  and  6, 000 
Gentiles . 

"He  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  mine,  there- 
fore I  will  not  mention  his  name  ;  and  in  an  outbreak 
of  friendship,  when  I  chided  him  for  being  so  severe 
with  my  coreligionists,  he  simply  replied .  'My  dear 
Lazar  Solomonych,  what  shall  I  do?  Put  yourself 
in  my  position.  I  am  the  head  of  the  police,  I  am 
the  boss  of  the  town,  I  must  live  in  style,  dress  in 
style,  educate  my  children  in  another  city  because 
we  have  no  gymnasia  in  this  city.  Mj'  son  costs 
me  r)00  roubles  j'early,  and  my  dwelling  another  500 
roubles  My  duties  and  my  social  position  demand 
that  I  should  keep  a  carriage.  Add  to  this  the 
expenses  of  my  household,  then  recollect  that  my 
salary  is  1,000  roubles  a  year.  Do  I  not  hear 
the  Government  whisjjer  in  my  ears,  Thou  art  the 
Polizeimeister  of  a  rich  Jewish  city,  make  the  best 
of  it  if  you  do  not  •vX'ant  to  starve. ' 

*'  I  have  also  sufhcient  ground  to  state  that  at  one 
time  not  a  single  'Ispravuik'   (iiead  of  the  police  of 


the  whole  county)  in  the  government  of  Podolia 
received  any  part  of  his  salary,  for  which,  neverthe- 
less, he  still  had  to  give  his  receipts  every  month  for 
h  whole  year  to  his  superior  officer,  and  in  return 
for  that  the  large  number  of  the  'Uryadniks, '  his  as- 
sistants in  every  village,  had- not  seen  a  'kopyk' 
(cent)  of  their  salary,  and  gave  him  their  receipts 
for  it.  What  eciuivalent  did  these  Uryadniks  re- 
ceive for  their  salary  ?  The  absolute  right  and  priv 
ilege  to  wring  it  out  of  the  Jews  and  peasants  of 
the  villages !  " 


INTERNATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  JEWISH 
PERSECUTION. 

THE  leading  article  of  the  month  on  the  Jewish 
persecution  is  by  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu  in 
the  December  Forum.  He  treats  particularly  of  its 
financial  and  international  aspects.  Persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  Russia  is,  he  holds,  not  to  be  checked 
by  any  demonstration  on  the  part  of  other  countries. 
The  heart  of  the  Czar  has  gi-own  callous  to  foreign 
opinion.  "Formerly  the  representations  or  the  ob- 
servations of  the  European  press  had,  it  is  true,  a 
certain  influence,  a  certain  efficacy,  in  Russia.  The 
Russian  Government  prided  itself  on  being  a  civil- 
ized government.  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  even 
feared  to  scandalize  Europe ;  they  were  afraid  of 
seeming,  in  our  eyes,  to  be  barbarians,  Tartars, 
Asiatics.  The  opinion  of  Europe  had  thus  a  certain 
weight  in  the  Russian  balances.  To-day  it  is  not 
the  same.  Imitation  of  Europe  is  no  longer  in  fash- 
ion on  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  The  examples  of  the 
West  have  no  more  authority  among  the  Russians,  or 
at  least  in  their  official  circles.  Instead  of  striving 
to  clothe  herself  in  our  manners,  the  Russia  of 
Emperor  Alexander  HI.  tries  to  show  herself  in  all 
things  Russian  and  national.  After  having  shown 
her  pride  in  copying  the  Occident,  she  shows  her 
amour propre  in  distinguishing  herself  from  it.  This 
explains  the  entire  domestic  policy  of  the  present 
Czar.  His  conduct  toward  the  Jews  forms  a  part  of 
his  whole  system  of  government ;  it  conforms  to  a 
program  whose  first  article  is  the  purification  of 
Russia  from  the  stains  of  contact  with  the  Occident. " 
Nor,  continues  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  would  official 
representations  by  different  governments  have  the 
effect  of  dissuading  Russia  from  her  policy  of  per- 
secution. She  would  naturally  resent  such  action 
as  an  intervention  on  the  part  of  these  governments 
in  her  domestic  affairs  ;  and,  according  to  accepted 
principles  of  international  law,  she  woidd  be  right 
in  so  doing.  "  To  take  an  example  in  America . 
could  one  imagine  France  or  England,  before  the 
war  of  secession,  making  official  representations  at 
Washington  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
regarding  the  existence  of  slavery  ?  In  what  manner 
would  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  have  responded?"  Any  interference 
of  the  foreigner  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jews 
would  only  irritate  the  Russian  (Jovernmeut  against 
tlicin.      Unless  supported   by  aniicd  force,  no  inter- 
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vention  in  the  interests  of  the  Russian  Jews  can  suc- 
ceed, it  is  held. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  "any  European 
state  would  venture  to  present  observations  on  this 
subject  to  the  Czar's  government.  All  feel  the  use- 
lessness  of  diplomatic  representations,  and  no  one 
would  wish  to  expose  itself  to  a  war  in  defence  of 
the  Russian  Jews.  Without  going  to  a  possible  ex- 
treme, if  certain  powers — if  the  Triple  Alliance, 
for  instance — should  think  best  to  assume  on  this 
occasion  a  threatening  attitude  toward  Russia,  the 
Jews  Avould  run  the  risk  of  being  the  first  victims. 
Neither  in  Germany,  nor  in  Austria,  nor  in  Italy 
would  people  pardon  them  for  complicating  Euro- 
pean difficulties  and  for  thus  increasing  the  chances 
of  a  conflict.  It  would  be  bad  for  the  Jews  if  any 
one  should  see  in  them  a  danger  to  peace.  That 
would  be  the  saddest  thing  that  could  happen  to 
them,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other."  But 
it  need  not  be  feared  that  Europe  will  move.  Russia 
may  feel  safe  so  long  as  France  remains  constant,  and 
France  will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  break  w4th  Russia. 

We  have,  says  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  conclusion, 
"only  one  means  of  working  on  the  autocratic  Czar 
and  his  counsellors — our  example.  For  the  civil- 
ized peoples  of  Europe  and  America  there  is  still 
one  way  of  acting  on  this  foreign  and  reactionary 
Russia.  It  is  to  give  an  asylum  to  the  fugitives 
who  come  to  ask  us  for  a  land  where  they  can  live 
and  die  free. " 

The  divisions  in  Europe  which  open  to  Russia  the 
purse  of  France  have,  "it  is  shown,  deprived  the  Jews 
of  their  most  powerful  weapon  for  persuading  Russia 
to  cease  her  policy  of  persecution. 

THE  REGENERATION  OF  THE  NEW  SOUDAN. 

MR.  STUTFIELD  describes  his  experience  in  en- 
deavoring to  open  up  trade  with  the  Soudan 
at  Suakin  in  3Iacviillan's  for  December.  At  the 
close  of  his  paper  he  gives  the  following  dream  of 
w  hat  is  to  be  :  "  In  the  days  of  which  I  am  speaking 
there  will  have  been  a  revolution  in  the  system  of 
transport.  The  camel  will  have  been  partially  super- 
seded by  the  locomotive.  The  railway  to  Berber  will 
then  be  an  accomplished  fact.  Abyssinian  young 
ladies,  no  longer  captive,  but  free,  will  be  able,  with 
their  lovers,  to  take  third-class  return  tickets  from 
Khartoum  to  Suakin.  The  resources  of  civilization 
will  make  themselves  felt  more  and  more.  Penny 
steamboats  will  be  plying  on  old  Nile  between  Om- 
doorman  and  Khartoum  The  Mahdi  will  be  deposed, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  who  has  already  annexed 
Lower  Egypt  to  his  extensive  domains,  will  reign  in 
his  stead.  Enterprising  tourists  will  be  personally 
conducted  to  the  great  lakes  and  the  Bahr  al  Ghazal. 
Cheap  trips  will  be  organized  up  the  Blue  Nile  into 
Abyssinia,  macadamized  roads  will  thread  the  now 
trackless  forests  and  swamps,  and  where  once  the 
camel  swung  by  with  slow  and  noiseless  tread  the 
scream  of  the  locomotive  will  scare  the  lion  and 
the  elephant  from  their  lairs.     The  slave-trade  will 


be  attacked  at  its  fountain-head.  The  hydra-headed 
monster  is  but  barely  scotched  now,  but  in  the  days 
that  are  to  be  it  will  have  recevied  its  death  blow. 
The  administrative  genius  of  the  English  race,  to 
which  the  prosperity  of  Egypt  now  bears  silent  wit- 
ness, will  achieve  fresh  triumphs  in  a  wider  field. 
Another  outlet  for  the  teeming  millions  of  Europe 
will  be  found  in  the  salubrious  valleys  and  plateaux 
of  Equatoria,  and  British  spheres  of  influence  '  will 
extend  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. " 


LORD  WOLSELEY  AND  THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 

A  WRITER  in  the  current  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  United  States  Cavalry  Association 
replies  to  Lord  Wolseley's  article  on  General  Sher- 
man which  apijeared  recently  in  the  United  Service 
Magazine. 

LORD  WOLSELEY  AS  A  CRITIC. 

According  to  this  writer,  Lord  Wolseley  has  not 
the  slightest  qualifications  to  pose  as  a  critic  of  the 
civil  war.  "Nothing  is  more  surprising  to  an 
American  than  to  find  the  campaigns  of  our  civil 
war  and  the  methods  of  fighting  therein  described 
in  terms  applicable  only  to  those  of  the  dark  ages. 
He  is  astonished  to  find  our  most  familiar  names  in 
such  medieeval  company,  and  still  more  to  be  assured, 
over  the  signature  of  some  noted  writer,  that  what 
he  has  been  reading  is  an  article  on  the  American 
civil  war !  One  of  the  principal  exponents  of  this 
style  of  military  romance  is  General  Lord  Wolseley, 
who  may  be  remembered  as  a  leader  of  British 
troops  in  Egypt.  This  distinguished  author  has 
recently  published  an  article  entitled  '  General  Sher- 
man, '  in  which  he  discusses  the  career  of  our  former 
commanding  general,  who  is  mentioned  therein  as 
'  T.  W.  Sherman. '  This  is  perhaps  a  typographi- 
cal error ;  but  all  his  mistakes  cannot  be  so  chari- 
tably dismissed. 

"Just  criticism  of  a  series  of  military  operations 
certainly  requires  of  the  critic  sound  judgment ;  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  war ; 
freedom  from  bias ;  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
history  of  the  operations  in  question,  and  with  every 
important  fact,  particular,  and  circumstance  affect- 
ing the  same. " 

"raw  levies"  or  "veterans." 
Assuming  that  these  conditions  are  essential,  the 
writer  altogether  controverts  Lord  Wolseley's  judg- 
ment in  describing  the  combatants  who  took  part 
in  that  great  struggle  as  "raw  levies,"  "undisci- 
plined and  hastily-raised  soldiers,"  etc.  As  regards 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  where,  according  to  Lord  Wolse- 
ley, "crowds  of  armed  citizens  dressed  as  soldiers — 
absolutely  untrained  men — ran  away, "  these  remarks 
possess  the  degree  of  accuracy  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  works  of  fiction.  They  are  correct 
in  regard  to  one  or  more  new  regiments  without 
previous  experience,  and  incorrect  in  regard  to  all 
the  remainder.     It  would  seem  that  Lord  Wolseley 
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had  lieard  of  the  story  of  the  new  regiments  who 
received  their  arms  on  the  steamer  on  the  waj-  to 
Shiloh  and  who  were  taught  to  tear  cartridges  when 
the  battle  was  actually  beginning,  and  that  he 
assumes  the  same  state  of  things  as  pervading  all  the 
troops  on  the  field. 

It  is  plain  that  Lord  Wolseley  has  not  a  proper 
conception  of  the  armies  which  he  attempts  to  crit 
icise.     Indeed,  he  seems  to  realize  this  himself,  for 
he  says : 

"The  American  civil  war  is  full  of  features  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension  by  those  who  have  never  lived 
among  our  brethren  across  the  Atlantic." 

NO  CAVALRY. 

Lord  Wolseley's  remarks  that  neither  side  possessed 
any  cavalry  at  all  in  the  European  sense  of  the  term, 
and  that  even  if  they  had  done  so  they  could  have 
made  no  practical  use  of  it  because  the  country  was 
ill-suited,  indeed  as  impossible  for  cavalry  as  Eng- 
land is  generally,  and  that  mounted  charges  could 
only  take  place  down  a  road  on  a  front  of  four  or 
five  troopers  armed  with  revolvers  and  not  with 
swords,  is  met  by  the  rejoinder  . 

"What  a  revelation  it  will  be  to  him  to  learn  that 
every  man  of  the  80, 000  Federal  cavalry  was  armed 
with  a  mhre  as  well  as  a  pistol  and  a  carbine ;  that 
the  Confederate  cavalry  was  armed  in  the  same 
manner  as  far  as  possible  ;  that  the  '  so-called  cavalry ' 
repeatedly  made  charges,  mounted  and  with  drawn 
sabres,  by  squadron,  by  regiment,  and  by  entire 
brigades ;  that  they  charged  successfully,  in  this 
manner,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  guns !  Also,  what 
are  we  compelled  to  think  of  his  knowledge  of  our 
topography?  Between  Gettysburg  and  the  Rappa- 
hannock there  are  open  plains  miles  in  extent.  To 
a  greater  degree  the  same  condition  obtained  in  the 
West.  The  critic  seems  to  think  that  the  Southern 
States  are  as  rough,  broken,  and  impracticable  as 
the  Black  Forest. 

"It  certainly  does  seem  incredible  that  any  person 
who  had  even  read  carefully  a  description  of  the 
campaign  and  battle  of  Gettysburg  could  have  fallen 
into  such  astounding  mistakes  in  regai-d  to  either 
our  topography  or  our  cavalry.  And  it  is  remark- 
able that,  while  the  distinguished  critic  gives  us 
nmch  credit  for  the  dismounted  work  of  our 
cavalry,  it  is  clear  that  its  mounted  action  has  com 
pletely  escaped  his  notice. 

"  It  would  therefore  seem  that  we  are  warranted 
in  the  conclusion  that  this  eminent  writer's  opinions 
in  relation  to  the  American  civil  war  should  be 
received,  if  at  all,  with  the  utmost  caution  :  because 
he  has  not  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  elements  of 
which  our  armies  were  composed  nor  of  the  armies 
themselves ;  because  his  information  in  regard  to 
their  training  is  entirely  erroneous  ;  because  he  is 
not  familiar  with  their  actual  performances;  and 
because  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the  toi)ography 
of  the  theatres  of  operations.  Correct  criticism 
under  such  circmnstances  would  savor  of  the  mirac 
ulous  " 


THE  EGYPTIAN  QUESTION. 

From  the  French  Point  of  View. 

IN  the  November  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  appear  two  carefully -written  articles  on 
the  Egyptian  Question.  The  hundred  pages  or  so 
of  which  they  consist  summarize  in  a  lucid  and 
effective  manner  the  whole  course  of  events  from 
the  rise  of  the  new  power  of  Mehemet  Ali  iipon  the 
Nile  to  the  latest  utterances  of  English  politicians. 
The  facts  that  the  two  articles  narrate  are,  for  the 
most  part,  well  known  in  all  that  relates  to  recent 
years.  It  is  the  manner  of  their  presentment  and 
the  fresh  point  of  view  which  gives  a  renewed  in- 
terest to  the  narrative.  The  earlier  part  of  the  story, 
dealing  with  the  days  in  which  Russia  regarded 
French  influence  in  tlie  East  as  the  influence  which 
it  had  the  most  to  fear,  is  less  familiar.  If  it  sug- 
gests some  ironic  reflections  upon  the  change  in 
Continental  politics,  it  also  serves  to  sliow  how  very 
little  these  changes  have  affected  the  purely  English 
view  of  the  situation.  Egypt  under  Mehemet  Ali 
was,  if  not  the  child,  at  least  the  godchild,  of  France. 
France  furnished  the  model  for  her  military,  her  edu- 
cational, her  legal,  and  her  administrative  system. 
French  soldiers,  French  engineers,  French  doctors, 
French  lawyers,  French  mercrhants,  and  French  poli- 
ticians inspired  the  councils  of  the  Egj-ptian  ruler. 
The  extension  of  the  power  of  Mehemet  Ali  was 
practically  the  extension  of  the  power  of  France. 
When  his  arms  were  victorious  in  Syria,  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  saw  France  dominating  Asia  Minor,  wait- 
ing only  to  knock,  perhaps,  at  the  very  doors  of 
Golding  Kiosk.  His  first  victories  of  1833  drove 
Turkey  into  the  Russian  alliance,  which  was  sealed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Uukiar  Skelessi  in  1833. 

Russia  assumed  the  position  of  the  protector  of 
Turkey — ostensibly  against  rebellious  Egypt,  really 
against  encroaching  France.  This  was  proved  when, 
five  years  later,  a  second  Syrian  war,  provoked  by 
the  Sultan,  ended  in  the  Egj-ptian  victory  of  Nezib, 
and  the  existence  of  Turkey  appeared  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  Mehemet  Ali.  Russia  did  not  feel  strong 
enough  to  deal  single-handed  with  the  complica- 
tions likely  to  result,  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  ap- 
proached Lord  Palmerstou  with  a  view  to  concerted 
action  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Turkey  alive  and 
checkmating  the  eastern  policy  of  France.  The  offer 
he  made  was  nothing  less  than  to  forego  for  Russia 
all  the  advantages  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar 
Skelessi.  and  to  install  Great  Britain  in  its  place  as  a 
more  efficient  protector  of  Turkish  interests.  Lord 
Palmerston's  acceptance  of  the  proposal  may  be  said 
to  have  opened  the  modern  phase  of  the  Eastern 
Question. 

What  France  thought  of  the  arrangement  may  be 
gathered  from  the  action  of  ]M.  Guizot,  who  was 
immediately  s(>nt  to  England  in  the  position — much 
more  important  fifty  years  ago  than  it  now  is — of 
ambassador.  He  endeavored  to  coimteract  the  turn 
which  affairs  had  taken,  and  among  other  commu- 
nications reconled  to  have  passed  between  him  and 
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Lord  Palmerston,  thei'e  is  a  conversation  in  which 
they  opened  their  minds  jilainly  to  each  other.  M. 
Guizot  was  in  favor  of  settling  matters  without  the 
employment  of  force  ;  in  other  words,  of  leaving  Me- 
hemet  Ali  in  possession  of  the  advantages  which  he 
had  gained.  Lord  Palmerston  held  such  a  course  to  be 
impossible.  At  the  end  Lord  Palmerston  summed  up 
his  opinion  as  follows  .  "  France  would  be  very  glad, 
would  she  not,  to  see  anew  and  independent  power, 
which  is  almost  her  creation  and  would  necessarily 
be  her  ally,  firmly  established  in  Egypt  and  Syria? 
You  have  already  the  command  of  Algeria.  The 
wliole  court  of  Africa  from  Morocco  to  Alexandretta 
would  thus  be  in  your  power  and  under  your  influ 
ence.     It  is  impossible  that  that  should  suit  us. " 

For  fifty  years,  then,  Egypt  has  been  an  open  bone 
of  contention  between  the  govei*nments  of  France 
and  England,  but  it  is  a  contention  which  has  al- 
ways been  carried  on  with  a  due  regard  for  inter- 
national rights.  Up  to  the  campaign  of  1883  neither 
power  had  established  any  solid  claim  to  preponder- 
ating influence  upon  the  Nile.  On  the  contrary,  the 
attitude  of  each  was  of  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
suscejitibilities  of  the  other.  As  far  as  possible  the 
directing  powers  of  Downing  Street  and  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  desired  to  avoid  anything  which  should 
tend  to  render  joint  action  in  the  East  no  longer 
possible.  Up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria  this  policy  of  mutual  consider- 
ation was  persevered  in. 

The  French  narrative  of  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded the  Eg3q)tian  war  makes  no  attempt  to  gloss 
over  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  Government  of 
the  day  from  the  share  of  responsibility  offered  to 
them  again  and  again  by  England.  In  1883,  as  in 
1839,  they  affirmed  the  imi^ossibility  of  an  effective 
intervention,  unsupported  by  the  sanction  of  force. 
The  narrator  appears  even  to  adojit,  by  quoting  it, 
M.  Clemenceau's  description  of  their  attitude,  when, 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  they  asked 
the  French  Chamber  to  vote  a  credit  for  the  defence 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  "  There  were  but  two  policies  to 
follow  in  the  Egyptian  question,"  M.  Clemenceau  said 
on  that  occasion,  "the  policy  of  intervention  or  the 
policy  of  abstention ;  the  Government  has  invented 
a  third.  Is  it  peace?  No:  because  we  are  sending 
troops  to  Egypt.  Is  it  war?  No  :  because  it  is  un- 
derstood that  they  shall  not  fight.  It  is  neither  war 
nor  peace,  or  it  is  both  war  and  peace,  according  to 
the  taste  of  orators  and  audience. "  The  outcome  of 
the  debate  was  that  the  credit  was  not  voted,  that 
the  troops  did  not  go,  and  that  England  was  called 
upon  to  bear,  according  to  the  old  prevision  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  the  whole  brunt  of  restoring  the 
order  which  she  had  pledged  herself  to  maintain. 
There  is  no  denial  that  she  has  done  it  very  well. 
The  conclusion  to  which  the  writer  of  the  articles 
apparently  desires  to  lead  his  readers  is  rather  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  French  policy 
or  the  virtues  of  Anglo- Egyptian  administration, 
the  permanent  facts  of  the  international  situation 
are  unaffected  by  them,  and  demand  now,  as  they 


have  alwaj's  demanded,  that  there  shall  be  no  pre- 
dominance of  one  Western  Power  or  the  other  upon 
the  Nile.  The  contention  may  or  may  not  be  just. 
It  lias,  at  any  rate,  the  merit  of  statesmanlike  bi-eadth 
of  view. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  A  PORTUGUESE  REPUBLIC. 

REGARDING  the  possibilities  of  a   Portuguese 
republic,    Mr.     W.     Vivien,     in    Blackwood's 
Magazine  for  December,  says  ; 

"  It  has  proved  a  terribly  expensive  but  most  val- 
uable advertisement  of  the  progress  of  republicanism, 
and  this  occupies  all  minds  and  is  everj'where  dis- 
cussed. The  question  now  is  not,  'Will  there  be  a 
republic?'  but,  "When  will  it  be?'  and  the  change 
marks  an  immense  advance  ;  for  the  opposition  of  a 
nation,  like  that  of  an  individual,  is  almost  over- 
come when,  from  familiarity  with  an  idea,  it  is  in- 
duced to  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  its  accom- 
plishment. The  general  belief  is  that  there  will  be 
a  republic  ;  discontent  with  existing  conditions  is 
whispered,  and  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  expecta- 
tion pervades  the  whole  country.  Many  regiments 
are  notorious  for  their  republican  tendencies,  and 
it  is  probable  that  very  few  would  take  the  field 
against  their  comrades. 

"  The  people  in  general  stand  aloof  fi'om  the  strug- 
gle, and  would  give  their  moral  support  to  whichever 
side  appeared  likely  to  win  ;  preferring,  for  the  sake 
of  a  change,  that  the  republicans  should  do  so.  In- 
deed, putting  aside  the  possible  intervention  of  for- 
eign powers,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  forces  the 
monarchy  could  rely  upon  for  its  defence.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  no  definite  answer  can  be  given  to  the 
second  question,  but  the  orders  of  the  republican 
directorate  at  Lisbon  have  always  been  :  '  Do  not  sac- 
rifice the  country  by  precipitate  action  ;  be  patriots 
first,  and  then  republicans.  Wait  until  the  finance 
question  and  the  quari-el  w4th  England,  the  two  great 
difficulties  of  the  moment,  are  settled,  and  then  will 
come  the  time  for  decisive  measures. '  Many  persons 
are  of  opinion  that  as  long  as  Spain  remains  a  mon- 
archy there  will  be  no  change  here  ;  the  Portuguese 
republicans  seem,  however,  rather  inclined  to  lead 
the  way,  trusting  that  their  friends  aci'oss  the  border 
will  follow.  The  '  Iberian  Union  '  is  a  recognized 
party  cry,  but  is  little  more,  as  it  would  endanger 
Portuguese  independence,  which  is  the  last  thing  to 
which  the  little  nation  would  submit. 

"The  diplomatic  question  with  Great  Britain  has 
now  been  settled,  but  the  financial  embarrassments 
seem  rather  to  increase ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  may  cause  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
publicans to  be  indefinitely  postponed.  Any  fresh 
attempt  would  aggravate  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  country  is  struggling ;  and  even  in  the  improb- 
able case  of  the  movement  being  so  unanimously 
supported  as  to  render  resistance  impossible,  the  re- 
sults, though  satisfactory  to  reckless  or  unscrupulous 
politicians,  would  bitterly  disappoint  the  few  who, 
from  conscientious  motives,    had  helped    to  bring 
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them  to  pass.     The  special  evils  which  they  fondly  WHY  THE   RUSSIANS   HATE  THE   GERMANS. 

believed  the  revolution  would  utterly  destroy  would  y^  USSIA'S  reasons  for  liating  Germany,  which 

in  a  short  time  again  appear  in  an  aggravated  form.  Xv  were  promised  as  a  complement  to  her  reasons 

The  'powerful  renaissance  '  which  the  'Liga  Patri-  for  loving  France,  are  given  with  emphasis  in  the 

otica'  desired  to  bring  about  must  be  begun  by  rais-  number  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  for  November  1  by  the 

ing  the  moral  standard  of  the  individual ;   and  this  anonymous  author  of  "  True  Russia. "     Politically, 

canneither  be  helped  nor  hindered  by  a  new  form  of  socially,    financially,    in   the   domain    of    art   and 

government.     It  will  then  be  found  that  the  present  literature   and  science   the  German   seems  to  be  a 

constitution  affords  ample  scope   for  the  political  detested  and  detesting  element  of  Russian  life.     He 

regeneration  which  a  misguided  patriotism  consid-  is  everywliere,  in  everything,  from  the  name  of  the 

ers  is  only  to  be  achieved  under  a  republic."  capital  to  the  most  remote  southern  provinces,  and 

everywhere  he  remains  unassimilated  and  anti-Rus- 

TEN  YEARS'  INCREASE  IN  THE  NAVIES  OF  THE  ^^^^-  '  '^^f  ?^^"^^^  ^^^^"^  ""K  St.  Petersburg  is  so 

^rtnr  T\  German  that  Russians  are  made  to  reel  themselves 

A-_     .      ,  .                1^111.           .  .  1  out  of  place  and  unwelcome  in  its  ranks.     The  best 

N    Austrian  naval  omcer,  who  has  been  at  the  ,                ^  i        u     r^                 ^i     t.       •       ■            i 

^ .      ^,     ^                   J  ,  places  are  taken  by  Germans,  the  Russian  is  openly 

pamsof  computing  the  tonnage  and  horse-power  j       •     ,        j         i          e           u              »   «•             .l -.. 

^  ,,         ,,.^.       '■        ,     ^     .,     a     .      /?  XI           •  despised   and   spoken  of     as      coarse,        ignorant, 

of  the  additions  made  to  the  fleets  of  the  various  ^^ .  ^         -j     ^v    ua       i      "            i.-         •          j- 

.^             ,      •       ^,      1            -1              1    o          T  improvident,         drunken  — wanting    in    ordinary 

Powers  during  the  decennial   period  from  January,  ,       ^,    ,           ,  .                                   ,™     ,        i       . i  • 

^„„^    ,      T^          ,        ^o^,/^          /i    ^      ii             li.    ^  kuowledgc  and  itt  common  scuse.     uliat  makes  this 

1880,  to  December,  1890,  contributes  the  results  of  ,,.,    ,       -.  . ,     ^              \      a      ^    \         •    ^\    ^  \      ■ 

,  .     '              ,       .,        T  i         A-       7    T^            -.1,         T  attitude  of  the  German  harder  to  bear  is  that  he  is 

his    labors    to    the    International    Revue    tioer    die  a.     e      •           ^        n-        •     -o      ■        i          n 

,_,,,,          T     J.1  •                 i.  not  a  foreigner  travelling  in  Russia  who  will  soon 

qesammten  Armen  iind  Flotten.     In  this    computa-  ,         .,•            1^4.11           4.           i^i.- 

f.                ,  .               .,11,-,,           IT  return  to  his  own  better-loved  country  and  mind  his 

tion,  no  ships  are   included  which  have   less    dis-  ^.          tj      •             *-       \^       \  ■     t.     c  ^\ 

,    /.        ^.^  ^                              ,  •  ,    ,               ,  own  affairs.      He   is  a  naturalized  subject  of  the 

placement   than  500  tons,    nor  any  which  have  not  --,           „                       n  t3       •         •  1  i.          1 

f               ,-,,.,,,./-,,•                              1  Czar.     He  possesses  all  Russian  rights,  and  even — in 

been  exclusively  built  for  fighting  purposes    only.  .  ,         „    , ,        , ,  ,           «  i.\      -c              r.  ..i      ■ 

_,,               ....           .,        „                ,    ,       .L              f  virtue  of  the  old  laws  of  the  Empress  Catherine — 

These    restrictions,    therefore,    exclude    transports,  ...              ,.,      .      ,.          .n         j        ,, 

,      ,      '        ,          1    ,      X                11            11  many  privileges,  which  give  him  actually  and  really 

small   gun-boats  and  torpedo-boats,  as  well  as   all  ,.             ...       •     4.1     i      ^      m      /-, 

°  .  ,                   .L  .e  11              ^  \   -i      ^   J.^           T  a  commanding  position  in  the  land.     The  Germans 

ships  which  were  not  fully  completed    at   the  end  e  a^.  t,  ^      \                  4.1       tii-4. 

.  ioo^      rr,,       i?  ,,      •                           1          4.1      1-  4.  •  of  St.  Petersburg  are  to  be  divided,  it  seems,  into 

of  1889.     The   following  summary  shows  the  distri-  .           ,              4.1          1           •      4.1      4.                           -4.  j 

,    ,.         ,  ,,        ,  .          n•,^    ■     •    1-     4.   1    1  two  classes:  those  born  in  the  town  or  recruited 

Imtion  of  the  ships.     Iheir   indicated   horse-power  ^^       1.  e          c       ■                 4.  •             i    41             , 

^  ^    ,|,^  ^., ,                                           ^  direct  from   foreign  countries,  and   those  who  are 
13  set  down  at  1,403, 184.  ..            „    ,,       -d  ,4--               •                m       1  4.4. 
[ natives   of   the   Baltic   provinces.      The   latter   are 

described  as  the  more  arrogrant,  but  both  profess  a 

Tonnage.  hearty  contempt  for  all  things  Russian.     They  have 

their  own  institutions,  their  own  educational  estab- 

1,920  lishments,  and  their  own  newspapers.     More  than 

••••■•••  this,  thej'  keep  their  own  language,  for  many  of 

2*810  them  will  not  condescend  to  learn  the  Russian  lan- 

14,480  guage.     Intermarriage  with  Russians  is  looked  up- 

-.gS'Sij;  on  as  degradation  ;  and  according  to  the  writer  of 

5o'2.50  this  article,  "It  may  be afifirmed that  Russian  life  is 

27,678  unknown  to  them  as  if  they   had  always  inhabited 

11778  some  German  village.     Tliey  are  only  acquainted 

'548  with  the  surface  of  it,  and  their   innate  contempt 

^'^i^  foi"  ^11  things  Russian  prevents  them  from  i)euetrat- 

1,006  -J             11 

3;240  ing  any  deeper." 

So  much  for  the  German  element  in  the  towns.    It 

1?'388  seems  to  be  scarcely  less  powerful  and  scarcely  less 

l|'l76  detested  than  the  Jewish  element.       Nor  is   their 

position  in  the  provinces  much  better.     Here  it  is 

'^  contended  that  they  possess  more  political  liberty 

295,082  than  native  Russians,  but  whatever  privileges  they 

possess  they  grasp  always  at  more.     "  They  call  them- 

selves  the  eldest  children  of  civilization,  and  what 

THE   English-speaking    man    has    hitherto   felt  they  want— though   tliey  are  wise  enough  to  liide  it 

somewhat  ashamed  of  the   fact   that   he   has  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts— is  to  dominate  us, 

never  followed  France  in  adopting  the  decimal  sys-  and  from  subjects  to  become  masters.     Is  it  surpris- 

tem  of  enumeration.     To-day,  however,  he  can  lift  ing  that  our  Governmen'c  should  from  time  to  time 

up   his   head    in   pride  when  he  reads  tlie  paper  of  recall  them  to  the  real  state  of  things?"    The  subject 

William  B.  Smith  in  the  Educational  Review  for  German  races  are  tlie  most  persistent  internal  ene- 

December.     Therein  he  will  find  tliat  his  refusal  to  mies  of  Russia.     Among  them  none  are  worse  than 

count  by  tens  instead  of  by  twelves  is  the  hallmark  the  ungrateful  Finlanders,  who,  notwithstanding  all 

of  a  superior  civilization.  the  clemency  of  which  they  have  been  the  object. 
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have  entered  into  a  standing  struggle  with  the 
paternal  government  of  the  Czar.  Polish  recalci- 
trance is  as  nothing  to  the  persistent  obstinacy  of 
Germans.  The  Poles,  after  all,  are  Slavs.  Their 
animosity  is  neither  so  persevering  nor  so  tenacious 
as  that  of  the  Germans.  They  can  be  tamed  and 
broken  to  Russian  methods,  whereas  Germans  con- 
firm the  proverb  that  "  No  matter  how  you  feed  a 
wolf,  he  will  always  keep  an  eye  on  liis  fort?st. "  The 
German  peoples  of  the  Baltic  jH-ovinces  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  German  colonists  who  have 
invaded  the  south  of  Russia  are  nothing  less  in 
Russian  estimation  than  the  advance  guard  of  the 
German  armies  of  the  future. 

THE  ZADROUZA. 
What  It  Is  and  What  It  Does. 

NOTHING  is  more  interesting  in  all  Funck- 
Brentano's  articles  upon  the  Eastei-n  Question 
in  the  Noiivelle  Revue  than  the  description  which  he 
gives  of  the  Zadronza,  or  social  unit  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  the  part  which  be- 
longs to  it  in  the  national  history.  The  Zadrouza 
is  simply  a  large  and  united  family.  No  matter 
how  nvimerous  it  may  become,  the  tie  which  binds 
it  is  always  a  tie  of  blood  or  marriage.  It  inhabits 
the  same  dwelling  or  group  of  dwellings  ;  its  inter- 
ests are  in  common,  and  it  is  self  sufficing  for  the 
common  wants.  Throughout  the  Peninsula  the 
family  organization  of  the  stern  race  is  identical. 

There  are  no  words  in  the  Slav  languages  of  the 
Balkans  to  indicate  a  tailor,  a  cabinet-maker,  a 
locksmith,  a  carpenter,  etc.  The  words  that  are 
used  for  them  are  like  the  men  who  ply  the  trade, 
like  the  merchants,  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
bankers,  either  German  or  Turkish.  The  only  really 
national  institution  is  the  Zadrouza.  There  the 
authority  of  the  head  is  absolute,  the  submission  of 
the  children  is  without  reserve.  The  women  dis- 
play an  extreme  deference  toward  the  men.  The 
young  girls  kiss  the  hands  of  the  young  men. 
Affection  and  devotion,  one  toward  the  other,  form 
the  essential  condition  of  their  common  existence. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  a  village  of  forty  or 
fifty  houses  occupies  a  space  which  is  double  or 
triple  that  of  Paris.  Each  house  is  composed  of  a 
central  building,  formed  of  one  large  apartment, 
which  serves  as  living-room,  fowl-house,  and  kitch- 
en, and  of  the  bedroom  of  the  head  of  the  family. 
All  round  are  grouped  the  little  houses  or  huts  of 
the  other  members.  The  mass  of  buildings  are 
in  clay,  and  together  they  constitute  within  the 
ground  attached  to  them  the  property  of  the  Zadrou- 
za. There  is  very  rarely  a  chm-ch.  Mills  are  com- 
mon property.  Each  family  makes  use  of  them  in 
turn.  The  men  act  as  farm  laborers,  carpenters, 
masons,  or  blacksmiths,  according  to  the  need  of  the 
moment.  The  Avomen  take  care  of  the  children  of 
the  house  and  of  the  animals.  They  spin  wool  and 
hemp,  and  weave  and  dye  and  embroider.  When 
any  great  work  is  taking  place,  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  neighboring  Zadrouza  are    requisi- 


tioned. Nobody  receives  any  pay,  but  each  is 
treated  as  a  friend  of  the  house.  Thus  exercising 
all  trades  in  the  persons  of  its  own  members,  the 
family  is  entirely  independent.  The  more  numerous 
it  is,  the  better  it  prospers.  Tlie  moment  there  is 
a  division,  the  family  falls  into  a  poverty  which  is 
great  in  proportion  to  the  isolation  of  its  members. 

It  is  not  without  intention  that  M.  Funck-Brentano 
dwells  in  detail  upon  the  organization  of  the  Za- 
drouza. It  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  base  of  the  entire 
social  and  economical  state  of  the  Balkan  peoples, 
and  not  only  has  it  profoundly  affected  their  life 
and  history,  but  also,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  it 
has  entirely  directed  them.  To  a  people  organized 
as  they  are  organized,  civilization  can  mean  but 
one  thing,  and  that  one  thing  is  extension.  The 
family,  as  it  increases,  needs  more  room.  The  want 
spreads  from  the  family  to  the  race.  Hence  all 
"familial"  races  are  essentially  invasive,  and  the 
ideal  of  every  one  of  the  Balkan  peoples  will  be 
found  to  be  ineradicably  the  same.  Each  state 
desires  the  extension  of  its  frontiers.  "As  the  Ser- 
vians desire  a  greater  Servia,  and  the  Bulgarians  a 
greater  Bulgaria,  so  is  the  ambition  of  the  Greeks 
to  see  the  re-establishment  of  a  greater  Greece,  and 
the  sorrow  of  the  Roumanian  to  have  lost  Bessarabia, 
and  to  have  witnessed  the  subjection  of  their  Tran- 
sylvanian  kindred." 

What  is  true  of  the  Balkan  states  is,  in  M.  Funck- 
Brentano's  opinion,  also  true  of  Russia. 


WHY  WE  KISS  UNDER  THE  MISTLETOE. 

THE  writer  on  the  mistletoe  bough  in  Cornhill 
for  December  suggests  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  custom  of  kissing  under  the  mistletoe  at 
Christmas-time  :  "In  many  primitive  tribes,  when 
the  chief  or  king  dies,  there  ensues  a  wild  period  of 
general  license,  an  orgj^  of  anarchy,  till  a  new  king 
is  chosen  and  consecrated  in  his  stead,  to  replace 
him.  During  this  terrible  interregnum  or  lordship 
of  misrule,  when  every  man  does  that  which  is  right 
(or  otherwise)  in  his  own  eyes,  all  things  are  law- 
ful ,  or  rather,  there  are  no  laws,  no  lawgiver,  no 
executive.  But  as  soon  as  the  new  chief  comes  to 
his  own  again,  everything  is  changed ;  the  commu- 
nity resumes  at  once  its  wonted  respectability.  Now, 
is  it  not  pi'obable  that  the  midwinter  orgy  is  simi- 
larly due  to  the  cutting  of  the  mistletoe,  perhaps 
even  to  the  killing  of  the  King  of  the  Wood  along 
with  it?  Till  the  new  mistletoe  grows,  are  not 
all  things  allowable?  At  any  rate,  I  cast  out  this 
hint  as  a  possible  explanation  of  saturnalian  freedom 
in  general  and  kissing  under  the  mistletoe  in  par- 
ticular. It  may  conceivably  survive  as  the  last  faint 
memory  of  that  wild  orgy  of  license  which  accom- 
panied the  rites  of  so  many  slain  gods — Tammuz, 
Adonis,  Dionysus,  Attis.  Much  mitigated  and  mol- 
lified by  civilization  and  Christianity,  we  may  still 
see  in  it,  perhaps,  some  dim  lineaments  of  the  mad 
feasts  which  Herodotus  describes  for  us  over  the 
dead  gods  of  Egypt. " 
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THE  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  RACE. 

A  N  article  that  slioukl  es})ec-ially  attract  those 
1\.  who,  like  Jlons.  Gustav  Le  Bou,  have  nervous 
fears  respecting  the  wholesomeness  of  civilization 
and  culture,  is  the  clever  paper  by  Dr.  Hans  Kaars- 
berg  in  the  Danish  review,  Tilskueren,  on  "The 
Degeneration  of  the  Race." 

If  civilization  and  culture  be  really  antagonistic 
to  the  welfare  of  the  race,  the  natural  inference  is 
that,  among  the  nations  where  primitive  savagery 
predominates  and  civilization  has  been  strangled  in 
its  birth,  the  happy  conditions  of  health  and  con- 
tentment should  stand  out  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  decadence  of  the  civilized,  which  has,  of  late, 
caused  so  many  of  our  playwrights  and  novelists  to 
clothe,  with  one  accord,  their  muse  in  garb  of 
mourning'  for  the  good  old  times  now  dead.  We 
have  come,  some  of  us,  to  believe  at  last,  by  dint 
of  the  long -continued  ^\eeping•and  wailing  on  the 
part  of  these  good  but  uncheerful  souls,  that  the  de- 
cadence of  the  race  is  really  an  established  fact,  and 
that  universities,  colleges,  and  such-like  will  prove 
to  be,  in  the  end,  so  many  nursery -gardens  of 
Satan. 

Dr.  Kaarsberg  is  one  of  those  delightful  people  who 
are  extremely  reluctant  to  believe  in  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  race,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  culture  as  the 
cause  of  it.  So,  with  the  view  of  making  mince- 
meat of  the  whole  unsalubrious  decadence  doctrine 
of  the  anti-culturists,  by  proving  that  among  the 
uncivilized  races  there  exists  as  much  of  ill-health, 
discontent,  and  misery  as  among  the  cultured,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  land  of  the  Kalmyyki — a  race 
almost  entirely  unknown,  mysterious  as  to  origin, 
thoroughly  raw  as  to  character,  and  dwelling  in  the 
cold  and  sterile  Steppes. 

By  many  the  people  have  been  supposed  to  be 
descendants  of  the  fierce,  awe-inspiring  Hun,  but 
this  they  themselves  deny.  "  We  are  not  Ghunni. 
We  are  Kalmyyki  !"  There  would  seem  to  be  some 
sort  of  relationship  between  them  and  the  Hindoos 
and  Chinese. 

Their  speech  is  Mongolian,  their  writing  Thibetian, 
their  dress,  to  some  extent,  Chinese.  The  land  of 
the  Kalmyyki  is  bleak. 

One  can  travel  hundreds  of  verstes  in  the  Steppes 
without  finding  a  single  stone  or  tree  or  bit  of  green 
to  rest  the  eye  upon.  Only  round  the  German 
colonies  and  a  few  of  the  better  class  Kalmyykan 
Kasakstanitzas  may  a  solitary  little  spot  of  starving 
corn  be  found.  For  the  rest,  all  is  one  dark,  empty, 
grayish  brown  waste.  Morning,  evening,  and  night 
may  be  fresh  and  of  peculiar  beauty,  but  during 
the  rest  of  the  day  a  steady  wind  sweeps  over  the 
land.  Presently  it  is  scorching  hot — presently, 
freezing  cold.  Heaven  and  earth  are  united  in  one 
blur  by  clouds  of  fine  dust.  When  "warmth  blows 
down  "  the  blood  seethes  out  of  the  skins  of  the 
wretched  horses,  which  are  covered  with  blood- boils  ; 
and  flies  and  all  sorts  of  vermin  help  themselves  to 
one's  own  blood.     Next  morning  comes  a  tropical 


shower  of  rain.  The  Steppes  are  flooded  and  be- 
come impassable.  ^  On  a  sudden,  out  shines  the  sun 
again,  tlie  wind  rises  afresh,  and  the  dust  begins 
its  dance  anew,  then  once  more  the  rain  and  the 
rest,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

The  Kalmyyk  is  a  curious  mixture  as  to  charac- 
ter. He  is  sanguine,  erotic,  naive — usually  an 
affectionate  husband,  though  his  wife  is  his  slave 
and  is  ovej'loaded  with  work.  Faithlessness  in 
marriage  is  vmusual,  and  the  unmarried  woman  is 
always  chaste.  Immorality  is  less  frequently  met 
with  among  the  Kalmyyki  than  among  the  cultured 
nations,  and  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
married.  The  unfaithful  husband,  with  them  a& 
with  us,  is  judged  more  leniently  than  the  unfaith- 
ful wife,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  old  Mongolian 
law,  is  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse  and  driven 
out  over  the  Steppes.  The  Kalmyyk  is  extremely 
hospitable.  His  guest  and  the  belongings  of  his 
guest  are  at  all  times  secure  in  his  tent.  He  is, 
however,  a  clever  robber  and  an  incori'igible  horse- 
thief.  Naturally  good-natured  and  even-tempered, 
he  is,  nevertheless,  brutal  when  roused.  As  a  soldier, 
he  is  brave  and  enduring,  though,  under  every-day 
conditions,  he  will  be  found  indolent,  easily  duped, 
and  often  a  thorough  coward.  Wilful  murders  are 
unusual.  Indirect  murders — such,  for  example,  as 
leaving  a  heli^less  creature  to  perish  in  the  Steppes — 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  very  common.  In  such 
cases  the  Kalmyyk  washes  his  hands  of  the  whole 
concern,  calmly  murmuring,  "God  has  done  it!" 
As  a  servant,  he  is  faithful  and  trustworthy.  So 
quick  and  clever  otherwise  at  stealing,  he  is  a 
patient  watcher  over  the  goods  willingly  and  con- 
fidently entrusted  to  him.  He  has  a  wonderful  ap- 
petite and  is  exti'emely  partial  to  strong  drink. 

That  is  the  Kalmyyk — the  unschooled  Adam  we 
have  to  compare  ourselves  with.  Vi'ell,  he  seems, 
on  the  whole,  not  such  a  bad  sort.  What  could  one 
not  make  of  him  if  one  could  only  send  him  to 
school,  present  him  with  a  decent  climate,  and 
interest  him  in  the  pi'ogress  of  the  world  and  the 
upward  trend  of  man  !  Dr.  Kaarsberg  must  not  be 
discouraged  and  come  to  believe  in  the  decadence 
of  the  race  and  the  futility  of  civilization  because 
he  has  found  so  few  suicides,  so  little  ill-health,  and 
so  much  content  in  the  uncivilized  land  of  the 
Kalmyyki.  He  must  only  believe,  what  is  quite 
evident,  that  the  Kalmyyk  would  be  an  excellent 
subject  for  civilization  to  work  upon,  if  he  would 
allow  it  himself.  But  since  the  Kalmyyk  refuses 
to  be  civilized,  and  is  content  to  be,  so  far  as  culture 
is  concerned,  a  perfect  fossil,  it  is,  perhaps,  just  as 
well  that  his  race  is  dying  out— probably  for  want 
of  the  beneficent  influence  of  civilization. 

Dr.  Kaarsberg  gives  a  careful  account  of  the  health 
of  the  land  of  the  Kalmyyki.  It  would  seem  to  be 
a  dull  place  for  the  medical  man— consumption, 
bronchitis,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  blindness,  epi- 
lepsy, anaemia,  measles,  and  such  complaints  being 
fearfully  scarce.  Fevers  are,  liowever,  pretty  brisk, 
and  black  pox  steady. 
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ON  THE  RE-ENTRANCE  OF  SIR  CHARLES  DILKE 
INTO  POLITICS. 

THE  Welsh  Review  for  December  contains  an  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  on  "  The  Issue  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean. "  Mr.  Stead  points  out  that  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  regard  the  acceptance  or  rejection  by  the 
electors  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
as  their  representative  in  Parliament,  as  if  it  were 
of  considerable,  or  even  of  national,  importance.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  if  M.  P.  to-morrow,  would  still  be 
an  outcast  from  social  and  political  life.  The  vote 
of  the  Foresters  can  no  more  put  him  back  where 
he  stood  before  his  fall  than  the  vote  of  the  electors 
at  Stoke  in  favor  of  Dr.  Kenealy  was  effective  in 
restoring  "  Sir  Roger  "  to  his  Tichborne  estates. 

THE  ELECTION  AS  A  TEST. 

Wherein  lies  the  importance  of  the  election  ?  Only 
in  this  :  It  is  a  test  of  how  far  the  Foresters,  who, 
at  least,  speak  English,  and  are  nominally  Christian, 
have  been  left  behind  in  the  general,  intellectual, 
and  moral  progress  of  the  country.  As  Stoke  dis- 
credited the  popular  intelligence  by  returning  Dr. 
Kenealy,  so,  if  the  Foresters  were  befooled  and 
wire-pulled  into  returning  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the 
Forest  of  Dean  would  replace  Stoke  in  the  list  of 
constituencies  whose  credulity  and  ignorance  have 
brought  discredit  upon  the  principle  of  representa- 
tive government.  The  Nonconformists  of  the  divis- 
ion are  in  a  special  manner  upon  their  trial.  It  is 
as  a  gauge  of  the  intelligence  of  the  electors  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  and  as  a  test  of  the  reality  of 
the  regard  of  Nonconformists  for  the  moral  law, 
that  the  coming  election  is  interesting,  and,  from 
some  points  of  view,  important. 

The  question  is  how  far  a  rural  and  mining  electo- 
rate can  be  humbugged  by  artifices  and  subterfuges 
which  would  hardly  succeed  in  hoaxing  a  bumpkin 
at  a  country  fair. 

THE  ONLY  FEASIBLE  INFERENCE. 

"Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  obvious  absurdi- 
ties of  the  case  which  the  electors  of  the  Forest  are 
asked  to  swallow.  If  Sir  Charles  is  innocent,  why 
does  he  not  prove  his  innocence  before  competent 
judges?  Is  it  possible  to  devise  any  explanation  of 
this  strange  and  significant  refusal  to  take  what  he 
himself  admitted  was  the  only  course  to  rehabilitate 
his  character,  if  he  be  innocent?  Neither  regard  for 
his  own  career,  nor  for  his  own  reputation,  nor  for 
the  honor  of  the  name  which  he  will  hand  down 
tarnished  to  his  son,  was  sufficient  to  urge  him  to 
keep  his  pledged  word,  and  vindicate  his  character 
in  the  same  arena  in  which  it  had  been  destroyed. 
What  is  the  only  possible  inference?  Is  it  not  as 
clear  as  daylight  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  failure  to 
fulfil  his  promise  is  due  to  one  cause,  and  one  cause 
only — to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  innocent,  but  guilty, 
and  that  he  knows  it  too  well  to  dare  to  invoke  again 
the  opinion  of  a  British  jury?  He  narrowly  es- 
caped seven  years'  penal  servitude— in  his  own 
opinion  fourteen  years  would  have  been  a  by  no 


means  improbable  sentence  in  1886 — he  might  not 
escape  so  easily  a  second  time. 

"If  he  were  innocent,  he  could  have  everything  he 
could  sigh  for  by  simply  fulfilling  his  repeated  and 
solemn  pledges,  public  and  private,  and  taking  those 
proceedings  by  which  alone  he  can  establish  his 
innocence  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Instead  of  doing 
this,  he  sneaks  off  to  the  Forest  of  Dean,  publishes 
an  ex-parte  rigmarole  at  that  centre  of  civilization 
and  intelligence,  Cinderford,  and  claims— with  his 
tongue  in  liis  cheek — that  he  has  vindicated  his 
character  and  that  he  is  returning  to  public  life  ! 

"If  this  is  not  the  conduct  of  a  guilty  man,  caa 
any  one  suggest  what  course  a  guilty  man  could 
adopt  better  calculated  to  confuse  and  confound  the 
clear  issues  before  the  public? 

A  MEAN   AND  COWARDLY   SUBTERFUGE. 

Instead  of  vindicating  his  character.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  attempts  to  force  his  way  into  public  life  by 
villifying  the  woman  whom  he  has  ruined.  "  She  asks 
for  nothing  but  silence  and  oblivion.  He,  in  the 
forlorn  and  desperate  attempt  to  re-establish  his 
own  reputation,  heads  an  attack  upon  her,  holds  her 
up  to  public  obloquy  as  a  '  perjured  woman, '  and 
constantly  assumes  that  she  has  committed  a  crime, 
for  which  the  legal  penalty  is  penal  servitude.  A 
baser,  meaner,  and  more  cowardly  act  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  if  we  ransack  the  copious  annals 
of  adulterous  cowardice.  The  Nonconformists  of  the 
Forest  can  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public  conscience  upon  the  flagitious  attempt  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  to  wriggle  his  way  into  Parliament  in 
defiance  of  all  his  pledges. " 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  NONCONFORMISTS. 

Mr.  Stead's  conclusion  is  as  follows:  "The  pro- 
test against  his  election,  which  has  been  so  influ- 
entially  signed  by  leading  representatives  of  all  the 
churches,  throws  upon  all  the  Nonconformists  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean  a  grave  responsibility.  It  is  not 
enough  for  them  to  say  they  are  not  well  enough 
informed  to  be  responsible  for  their  action.  That 
might  have  been  an  excuse  once,  but  now  this  pro- 
test, signed  by  those  who  are  well  informed,  renders 
it  impossible  for  them  to  go  on  in  ignorance.  If 
they  do  not  oppose  his  candidatui'e  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  they  will  incur  a  grave  moral  re- 
sponsibility. If  they  fail,  they  and  their  constit- 
uency will  become  a  byword  and  a  reproach  among 
the  churches  of  the  land.  They  will  retard  dises- 
tablishment by  strengthening  distrust  in  the  moral 
stamina  of  the  free  Churches,  and  they  will  compel 
the  extension  of  the  protest  against  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  into  every  sphere  into  which  he  may  attempt 
to  intrude.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  stand  firm 
and  give  Sir  Charles  and  his  supporters  to  under- 
stand that  the  Nonconformist  ministers  of  the  Forest 
are  not  behind  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  in  their 
devotion  to  the  moral  law  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
home,  they  will  find  that  the  game  of  bluff  and 
deceit  will  be  abandoned  long  before  the  general 
election.  If  they  but  do  their  duty  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  will  never  go  to  the  poll. " 
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THE  REI^/EIV  OF  REl/lEWS. 


A   CONVERSATION   WITH   MR.  PARNELL. 

IN  the  late  summer  of  1887,  Lord  Ribhlesdale  met 
Mr.  Parnell  in  a  railway  train  on  his  way  from 
Euston  to  Holyhead.  Tliey  were  strangers,  but  hav- 
ing Mr.  Parnell  in  a  coupe  all  to  himself,  Lord  Rib 
blesdale  was  determined  that  he  would  get  as  much 
out  of  Mr.  Parnell  as  circumstances  would  allow. 
He  communicated  the  notes  of  the  conversation  to 
Mr.  Balfour  next  morning,  and  now  that  Mr.  Parnell 
is  dead  and  gone,  he  prints  his  notes  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  December.  They  are  very  short,  but 
sensible,  and  characterized  by  Mr.  Parnell's  usual 
shrewd  common  sense. 

He  told  Lord  Ribblesdale  that  Lord  Carnarvon  had 
a  very  complete  scheme  of  Home  Rule,  worked  out 
in  all  its  details,  but  the  scheme  was  only  to  come 
into  operation  gradually,  that  is,  that  Home  Rule 
was  to  be  a  measure  granted  by  degrees  to  Ireland 
on  her  preferment.  Lord  Sali.sbury,  said  Mr.  Par- 
nell, has  a  great  chance.  The  Irish  party  ai-e  quite 
willing  to  be  reasonable,  although  they  would  be 
sorry  to  see  Mr.  Gladstone  dished  by  the  Unionists. 
He  had,  however,  no  hope  that  Lord  Salisbury 
would  take  the  chance,  as  he  was  a  man  above 
treaties  and  negotiations.  Of  Mr.  Balfour  Mr.  Par- 
nell spoke  highly.  He  said  he  doubted  whether 
Mr.  Balfour's  nervous  organization  would  stand  the 
strain  of  office,  but  he  was  a  man  with  great  capac- 
ity, and  by  no  means  as  much  disliked  by  the  Irish 
party  as  they  pretended.  He  was  denounced  only 
as  the  incarnation  of  an  odious  policj^  The  party 
rather  liked  him  in  other  ways.  They  liked  his 
mettle,  and  they  liked  his  adroitness  in  retort  and 
debate. 

The  only  man  they  could  not  stand  was  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  and  for  the  good  reason  that 
no  impression  could  ever  be  made  upon  him.  Mr. 
Parnell  tried  to  remember  something  about  a  bull's 
head  and  a  brazen  front  which  was  quoted  about 
IVIr.  Campbell  Bannerman  by  somebody.  "It  was 
very  good,"  said  Mr.  Parnell  seriously,  "but  I  never 
can  remember  poetry. "  Of  course,  Mr.  Parnell 
declared  that  Home  Rule  was  certain  to  come,  and 
that  within  a  very  few  years.  When  Home  Rule 
carne,  the  first  years  would  be  a  time  of  great  anxiety. 
His  faith  in  the  success  of  Home  Rule  generally, 
judging  from  Lord  Ribblesdale's  notes,  was  based 
almost  entirely  upon  its  economic  effects.  He  be- 
lieved that  its  inunediate  results  would  be  indus- 
trial development  of  all  kinds. 

Sju'aking  of  what  should  be  done  in  Ireland  now, 
he  said  he  thought  that  local  agricultural  societies 
:should  be  encouraged  and  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment. A  board  of  agriculture  should  be  established 
in  Dublin  with  a  staff  of  peripatetic  lecturers  and 
local  agents.  He  would  also  make  harbors  on  the 
west  coast  of  IreJand,  declaring  tliat  wherever  tliere 
was  a  harbor  there  was  prosjjerity.  "  He  also  sjjoke 
of  Government  forestry.  Government  was  to  employ 
labor  in  extensive  trenching,  draining,  and  planting, 
.and   h^'  desired  to  see  railway  rates  compulsorily 


lowered  foi-  the  inward  carriage  of  fish  and  the  out- 
ward carriage  of  agricultural  produce." 

Lord  Ribblesdale  asked  Mr.  Parnell  if,  whether  by 
an  enchanters  wand  the  i)rice  of  Irish  stock  could 
be  raised  fifty  per  cent.,  and  kept  up,  we  should 
hear  any  more  of  Irish  national  sentiment.  Mr. 
Parnell  said  we  should.  Of  com-se.  Lord  Ribblesdale 
fiimly  believes  we  should  not.  It  does  not  matter, 
however,  very  much  what  Lord  Ribblesdale  believes. 
The  important  thing  to  note  in  this  conversation  is 
the  clear  grasp  which  Mr.  Parnell  had  on  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  an  economic  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  electorate.  When  Home  Rule 
comes,  the  president  of  the  board  of  agriculture 
will  be  the  most  important  man  in  Ireland,  after 
the  Prime -Minister.  Ireland  is  a  great  farm,  and 
in  the  development  of  that  farm  by  a  Government 
which  would  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people 
is  the  great  hope  for  the  future. 


MR.  JOHN  MORLEY. 

"  "T^OR  a  period  of  twenty  years  England  has  been 
X  giving  us  the  spectacle — i^erhaps  inii(]ue — of 
a  societj'  imssing  from  aristocracj''  to  democracy, 
without  a  crisis,  without  pain,  almost  without  know- 
ing what  it  does,  by  means  of  a  slow  and  pacific 
evolution  of  its  institutions  and  its  habits. "  These 
are  the  opening  words  of  a  study  in  which  M.  Au- 
gustin  Filon,  already  well  known  by  his  sketches 
of  English  statesmen,  presents  in  a  picture  which 
is  not  intended,  he  is  carefid  to  state,  as  a 
biography  of  Mr.  John  Morley,  but  only  as  a  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Morley 's  ideas.  M.  Filon  selects  Mr. 
IMorley  as  the  public  iiian  who  at  this  moment  best 
incarnates  the  spirit  of  the  "unique  spectacle"  to 
which  his  opening  sentence  alludes.  He  regards  him 
as  the  philosopher-politician  who  has  had  the  force 
of  character  to  keep  his  public  actions  in  accord 
with  his  private  theories,  and  as  one  wlio  in  office 
represents  essentially  the  "  idea "  of  modernized 
England. 

MR.   MORLEY 'S  MIND. 

After  a  rapid  sketch  of  Mr.  Morle}''s  early  days 
and  training,  and  the  influence  uiwn  him  of  the  po- 
sitions and  circles  in  which  he  lived,  there  follows 
this  subtle  description  of  the  mental  rift  within  the 
lute  which  gradually  differentiated  the  mind  of  the 
disciple  from  the  minds  of  his  first  masters:  "Al- 
ready he  bore  within  himself  a  secret  protest  against 
the  optimism  of  science  and  society.  Stuart  ]\Ii  II  him- 
self could  not  convince  him  that  logic  is  the  only 
governing  power.  When  he  praised  his  master  for 
'never  quitting  a  problem  without  solving  it,'  he 
must  have  admitted  inwardly  that  the  truly  great 
minds  are  those  which  are  acquainted  with  insolu- 
ble problems.  He  was  melancholy— not  with  that 
nielaucholy  which  results  from  i)leasure  or  from 
effort ;  for  the  first  he  cared  little,  and  the  second, 
far  from  depressing  him,  acted  as  a  wholesome  stim- 
ulus.   But  his  melancholy  was  born  with  him     From 
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the  first  glance  which  he  had  cast  around  him  he 
had  recognized  that  the  world  is  bad,  that  it  may 
become  better,  and  that  it  will  be  never  good  ;  that 
the  things  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  human 
goodness  and  intelligence  are  constructed  painfully, 
by  force  of  patience,  out  of  detestably  material.  One 
of  the  first  of  his  time,  almost  alone  among  his  kind, 
in  the  thick  of  stupid  joviality  and  busy  brutality, 
he  perceived  the  odor  of  death,  that  faint  delicate 
odor  of  autumnal  decay  which  characterizes  the  de- 
cline of  civilizations,  and  which  some  of  us  now 
inhale  to  intoxication." 

HIS  POLITICAL  CAREER. 

Thus,  according  to  M.  Filon's  view,  he  became,  in 
the  region  of  pure  thought,  a  connecting  link  between 
the  exaggerated  optimism  of  an  earlier  school  and 
the  pessimism  of  contemporary  thinkers.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  this  theory  M.  Filon  passes  in  review  the 
work  of  Mr.  Morley's  literary  years,  and  especially 
his  studies  of  eighteenth-century  French  philos- 
ophy. His  journalistic  experiences  bridged  the  gulf 
between  the  study  and  the  platform,  carrying  him 
from  reflection  upon  the  abstract  to  the  practical. 
Space  forbids  us  to  follow  M.  Filon  here  in  the  de- 
scription which  is  borrowed  largely  from  the  sketch 
already  given  in  The  Eeview  of  Reviews. 

Then  came  Parliament,  entered  without  illusions 
as  to  the  average  elevetion  of  "what  he  called  dis- 
dainfully the  House  of  Commons  view  of  human 
life."  ''His  colleagues  in  the  House  listened  to  him 
ou  their  side  with  the  unexpressed  mistrust  which 
business  men  and  men  of  the  world  entertain  for  the 
idealogist.  His  facile  speech,  alwaj's  clear,  often 
brilliant,  warmed  no  one,  cariied  no  one  away, 
spread  rather,  on  the  contrary,  a  cold  doctrinal  at- 
mosphere, by  which  his  adversaries  declared  them- 
selves to  be  frozen. " 

MR.    GLADSTONE'S  MANTLE. 

Always  and  eveiywhere  IM.  Filon  presents  Mr. 
Morley  as  a  man  loving  light  rather  than  heat, 
rejecting  entluisiasms  which  are  aroused  by  im- 
perfect ideals,  kindly,  indulgent  even,  but  unmoved 
by  waves  of  popular  feeling.  The  question  will 
necessarily  arise  in  the  mind  of  eveiy  one  who  fol- 
lows M.  Filon's  sympathetic  and  delicately-finished 
sketch,  Is  this  resigned  pessimist,  this  subtle  and 
correct  thinker,  this  disillusioned  speaker,  the  man 
to  head  the  fray  of  English  politics?  M.  Filon  thinks 
that  he  is,  and  assigns  to  him,  without  hesitation, 
the  foremost  place  in  the  Liberal  party  of  the  future. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  part  which  Mr.  Morley  has  played 
in  the  Irish  question  which  gives  him,  in  M.  Filon's 
opinion,  his  public  claim  to  this  position.  He  says 
of  him,  in  one  sentence,  that  Gladstone  may  be  called 
immortal  because  after  him  there  will  be  another 
Gladstone  in  John  Morley.  To  most  people  the  whole 
article,  notwithstanding  the  general  justness  of  its 
views,  will  seem  to  contradict  this  judgment  by 
showing  Mr.  Morley  to  be  as  unlike  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  habits  of  thought  and  action  as  one  man  can  be 
unlike  another. 


MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  THE  INSANE. 

MR.  C.  R.  HAMMERTON  treats  of  this  subject  in 
the  December  Chautauquan.  Practically,  all 
that  is  known  about  the  cure  of  the  insane  is  a  devel- 
opment of  the  last  half  of  this  century.  Previous  to 
this,  it  was  supposed  that  the  only  thing  to  do  with  a 
deranged  man  was  to  imprison  him.  For  tliis  purpose 
were  erected  "  asylums, "  but  now  we  have  hospitals 
in  which  the  unfortunate  is  afforded  medical  treat- 
ment. 

COMMON- SENSE   TREATMENT. 

Little  or  no  physic,  however,  is  employed;  in  fact, 
it  is  not  credible  that  any  specific  will  ever  be  dis- 
covered which  will  cure  insanity.  The  success  of 
modern  methods  "  is  merely  the  triumph  of  common 
sense  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  mental  maladies. " 
All  opiates  have  been  abandoned,  and  for  them  has 
been  substituted  the  generous  use  of  hot  milk,  which 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  quieter  of  excited  nerves. 
According  to  the  phrase  of  a  prominent  physician,  the 
three  elements  which  enter  into  the  cure  of  the  in- 
sane are  "heat,  milk,  and  rest,  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  rest. "  Straight- jackets,  padded  cells,  chains, 
and  gags  ai"e  not  used  in  the  best  institutions,  where 
the  only  means  of  restraining  violent  patients  is  by 
use  of  "protection  sheets,"  a  device  made  of  strong 
cord,  which  covers  the  patient  when  he  is  in  bed, 
and  is  so  fastened  as  to  hold  him  secui'ely  in  his 
place. 

THE  MIDDLETOWN   HOSPITAL. 

All  that  has  been  said  above  applies  most  espe- 
cially to  the  State  Homoeopathic  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane at  Middletown,  N.  Y. ,  one  of  the  best-equipped 
and  most  intelligently-conducted  institutions  in  ex- 
istence, one  which  "has  won  the  enviable  distinc- 
tion of  making  the  lai'gest  proportion  of  cures  of  any 
institution  in  the  country." 

No  pains  are  spared  to  render  this  refuge  home- 
like and  at  the  same  time  invigorating;  the  build- 
ing is  like  an  elegant  summer  hotel,  and  is  in 
the  midst  of  attractive  landscape.  All  demonstra- 
tion of  the  object  of  the  building  is  carefully  avoided. 
When  a  patient  is  brought  here  he  is  regarded  as  a 
sick  man,  requiring  bodily  rest  and  reinvigoration. 
He  is  put  to  bed,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  begins  to 
mend  soon.  When  he  is  able  to  be  up  again,  he  joins 
in  the  healthy  pastimes  of  the  place.  The  patients 
indulge  in  a  variety  of  games,  in-door  and  out-door. 
A  recent  addition  to  their  source  of  amusement  is  a 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Conglomerator,  which  is  pub- 
lished by  themselves. 

TWO    DEFECTS. 

There  are  two  defects  in  the  public's  dealings  with 
the  problem  of  handling  the  insane.  First,  "  the  law 
forbids  any  of  its  institutions  to  do  anything  what- 
ever for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  insanity  before  the 
disease  is  fully  developed. "  Of  course  the  object  here 
is  a  wise  one — the  prevention  of  the  incarceration 
of  sane  persons ;  but  the  result  is  unfortunate,  for 
often  a  cure  can  be  effected  when  the  case  is  in  its 
incipiency,  but   is  impossible    later  on.     A    second 
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defect  is  the  law's  failure  to  distinguish  Ix'tween 
forms  of  insanity  "  No  distinction  is  made  hetween 
acute  and  chronic  cases,  between  curables  and  incu- 
rables, between  imbeciles  and  sufferers  from  acute 
mania. "  There  is  no  reason  why  one  hopelessly 
demented,  dead  to  all  outward  sensations,  should 
occupy  the  place  which  is  needed  for  one  for  whom 
there  is  hope  of  cure. 


COUNT  MATTEI  AND  HIS  MEDICINES. 

IN  November  M  Ventoli  Mattel,  the  representa- 
tive and  manager  of  Coimt  Mattel,  visited  Lon- 
don from  Bologna  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
provisional  arrangements  which  have  been  made  for 
supplying  the  jMattei  remedies,  and  of  hearing  on 
the  spot  of  the  experimental  tests  as  to  cancer.  M. 
Yenturoli  Mattel  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made,  and  so  gratified  by  the 
public  recognition  of  the  worth  of  the  remedies, 
that  he  has  been  authorized  by  the  Count  to  express 
his  satisfaction  in  a  very  tangible  shape. 

The  central  depot,  at  18  Pall  Mall,  East  London, 
which  has  hitherto  been  worked  on  a  provisional 
understanding  in  correspondence  with  Bologna,  will 
henceforth  become  one  of  the  head  offices  of  Count 
Mattel,  from  which  he  will  supply  direct  all  the 
remedies  required  by  the  English-speaking  world. 
The  office,  18  Pall  Mall,  East,  will  thus  become  as 
directly  the  Count's  depot  as  the  palace  in  Bologna 
or  the  castle  at  Rochetta,  and  will  be  under  the 
direct  personal  control  of  M.  Venturoli  Mattel. 
All  business  in  the  Mattel  remedies  throughout  the 
empire  and  the  republic  will  be  done  through  the 
central  depot. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  public  spirit  which  has 
been  shown  in  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
Mattei  remedies,  the  Count  has  undertaken  to  make 
over  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  a  small  committee, 
to  be  nominated  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  of  London, 
all  the  profits  accruing  from  the  sale  of  his  remedies 
in  the  English-speaking  world,  after  all  expenses  of 
managements,  advertising,  and  production  of  the 
remedies  have  been  defrayed.  The  committee  will 
be  authorized  to  devote  the  profit  accruing  from  the 
establishment  of  the  general  depot  to  any  charitable, 
religious,  social,  and  other  public  objects  which 
may  fi-om  time  to  time  seem  good  in  their  eyes. 

Such  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  Count  Mattei 
demands  and  will  receive  a  hearty  recognition  from 
the  public.  It  is  rare  indeed  when  tlie  discoverer 
of  great  remedies  thus  makes  over  in  their  own  life- 
time the  profits  accruing  from  their  sale. 


MR.  GRANT  ALLEN'S  natural  history  paper  in 
Cornhill  for  December  is  devoted  to  an  inter- 
esting analysis  of  mud.  Mud,  he  says,  is  the  most 
valuable  material  in  the  world.  It  is  by  nuid  we 
live;  without  it  we  should  die.  Mud  is  filling  up 
the  lakes,  mud  created  Egypt,  and  mud  created 
Lombardy. 


IMMORTALITY  A  SCIENTIFIC  INFERENCE. 
"  '  I  "HE  future  life  we  believe  in  is   based  directly 

1  upon  the  manifestations  of  matter  and  force 
as  interpreted  by  science,  not  upon  their  negation, 
and  if  any  one  ask  how  we  know  anything  about 
such  a  belief,  £liat  is  just  the  question  we  purpose 
to  answer. " 

Thus  JIr.Augu.stus  Jay  Dubois  introduces  his  dis- 
cussion of  "  Science  and  Immortality"  in  the  Ceutayij 
for  Deceml>er.  The  general  scheme  of  his  paper  is 
to  prove  that  immortality  has  all  the  claims  of  a 
scientific  hypothesis — possibly  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  experimental  verification,  but  accounting  sat- 
isfactorily for  all  the  great  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  hence  worthy  of  acceptance  in  the  sight  of  man — 
even  scientific  man. 

Mr.  Dul)ois  illuminates  his  task  with  the  brilliant 
analogy  furnished  by  the  discovery  of  the  planet 
Neptune.  "By  rational  inference  from  observed 
facts  the  conclusion  was  reached  independently  by 
two  astronomers,  Leverrier  and  Adams,  that  far  be- 
j'ond  the  orbit  of  L^ranus  another  planet  must  exist. 
By  further  rational  study  of  the  known  facts  the 
place  of  this  new  planet  was  fixed.  Finally,  when 
Dr.  Galle  turned  his  telescope  to  the  indicated  place> 
the  planet  was  found. " 

THE  BASAL  PRINCIPLE. 

To  evolve  as  a  scientific  hypothesis  the  law  affirm 
ing  a  future  life,  an   underlying  principle  is  neces- 
sary, just  as  in  the  discovery  of  Neptune  the  under- 
lying principle  of  gravitation  was  the  essential. 

TJie  universe  in  all  its  jxtrts  is  the  i-isible  mani- 
festation to  us  of  underlying  mind,  and  all  interpre- 
tation by  us  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  should 
therefore  he  guided  by  the  assumption  of  U7iderlyi)ig 
purpose. 

Let  us  look  at  the  logic  which  leads  up  to  this  law. 
A  change  in  any  atom  of  the  universe  causes  a 
change  in  the  whole  universe.  Every  atom  is  always 
separated  from  its  neighbors  by  a  distance  almost 
infinitely  great  compared  to  its  own  size.  How,  then, 
can  the  motion  of  one  affect  another,  not  to  speak  of 
all  others?    An  unsolved  my.stery  ! 

But  in  our  own  organism  "  certain  portions  of  mat- 
ter are  governed  by  mind,  and  work  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  will.  Thus  every  voluntary 
motion  which  we  control  is  a  manifestation  of  under- 
lying mind.  As  we  follow  the  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect,  we  finally  arrive  at  some  molecular  brain- 
disturbance,  and  there,  as  with  the  physicist,  me- 
chanical explanation  can  go  no  further.  Here,  again, 
we  meet  the  same  inscrutable  mystery.  The  under- 
lying will  sets  in  motion,  at  some  point  in  the 
brain,  nu.lecular  disturbances,  the  outcome  of  which 
is  the  voluntary  act.  Given  this  disturbance,  we 
can  trace  more  or  less  clearly  a  continuous  mechan- 
ical secpience  of  cause  and  effect.  But  the  bottom 
fact  of  motion  itself,  which  to  the  physicist  admits 
of  no  interpretation  in  terms  of  the  rest  of  his  knowl- 
edge, now  :i])pears  as  a  fact  of  experience  in  con- 
nection    with     mind.     We  are     thus     obliged    to 
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recognize  mind  as  an  essential  condition  of  motion 
so  far  as  voluntary  action  affects  ourselves. 

"But  these  brain -disturbances,  which  tlius  reveal 
to  us  the  action  of  the  mind,  must  affect  the  motions 
of  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe.  This  is 
admitted.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  irresistible, 
and  in  solid  accord  with  experience,  that  mind,  even 
as  manifested  in  ourselves,  affects  the  entire  uni- 
verse. We  are  thus  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
imiverse  is  so  constructed  that  in  every  part  and 
throughout  its  whole  extent  mind  not  only  can  but 
does  affect  it. " 

THE  SYSTEM   OF  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

Mr.  Spencer  explains  existence  in  a  different  way. 
His  underlying  guiding  "principle"  is  the  "per- 
sistence of  force ;  "  that  is,  according  to  him,  the 
mould  into  which  every  event  that  ever  occurred 
must  fit.  There  are  gaps  in  his  sj'stem.  "Mr.  Spen- 
cer explicitly  states  that  between  mind  and  matter 
there  is  a  chasm  which  logic  cannot  cross.  Yet  it 
is  precisely  this  chasm  which  he  is  obliged  to  cross. 
For,  starting  with  tlie  persistence  of  force  alone,  he 
is  obliged  somewhere  to  obtain  mind  as  the  out- 
come." This  gap  is  closed  by  Mr.  Dubois'  i^rinciple 
—and  other  gaps. 

"  We  see  a  vast  interplay  of  force  and  matter,  on  a 
scale  far  surpassing  human  comprehension,  leading 
up  to  consciousness  and  life.  Th  is  consciousness  and 
this  life  appear  in  strict  accord  with  antecedent 
conditions.  If  we  could  rei^roduce  those  conditions, 
we  sliould  expect  again  the  same  action.  The  result 
vs'e  must  regard,  therefore,  as  the  action  of  mind 
guided  by  unchanging  purpose.  Then,  still  in 
accord  with  progressive  conditions,  we  observe  an  or- 
derly evolution  of  mind,  emerging  in  conscious  iden- 
tity and  the  conviction  of  freedom.  Then  come  to 
the  front  moral  responsibility,  spiritual  progress, 
conscience,  self-denial,  and  character,  all  pointing 
in  the  light  of  purpose  to  some  yet  far-distant  goal, 
and  thus  at  last  we  are  forced  to  regard  man  as  the 
result  of  all  this  mighty  process,  as  designed  for 
some  end  commensural)le  with  the  vast  agencies 
which  have  called  him  forth.  And  now,  if  all  this 
wondrous  development,  based  upon  mind  at  every 
step,  and  w-ith  purpose  attested  by  unifoi-m  action  at 
every  stage,  which  has  led  steadily  up  to  the  final 
result  of  self-conscious  mind  and  spirit  embodied  in 
material  existence,  is  to  end  in  collapse  and  utter 
extinction  of  the  verj^  result  attained,  what  a  ri- 
diculous mouse  the  mighty  mountain  has  brouglit 
forth  !     What  a  gigantic  failure  !" 

Obviously  a  review  cannot  do  justice  to  Mr.  Du- 
bois'strong  arguments  and  interesting  presentation  of 
them.  One  feels  that  it  would  have  been  much  bet- 
ter if  he  had  simply  presented  these  proofs  of  a  future 
state.  Surely  that  is  a  sufficient  task  for  less  than  a 
dozen  pages  of  the  Century!  But  Mr.  Dubois  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  decide  the  details  of  this  fact 
of  immortality.  He  is  betrayed  by  a  stock  objection 
into  trying  to  pi'ove  that  only  man  of  the  animals  is 
immortal,  or  that  only  man  and  the  higher  lower 


animals,  we  do  not  exactly  gather  which.  Surely, 
even  if  a  future  life  may  be  susceptible  to  a  scien- 
tific demonstration,  we  have  hardly  arrived  at  that 
point  where  we  may  quarrel  as  to  whether  the  limit 
of  immortal  creations  lies  between  man  and  the 
horse  or  between  the  horse  and  the  mule,  or  between 
a  pedigreed  dog  and  a  common  cur. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  VIEWS  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

MRS.  SUTHERLAND  ORR,  who  has  been  some- 
what fiercely  assailed  in  some  quarters  for 
the  account  which  she  has  given  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing's religious  opinions,  defends  herself  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  for  December. 

WHAT  WAS  browning's  CHRISTIANITY? 

IMrs.  Orr  defends  herself  against  the  accusation  of 
misrepresenting  Browning's  belief  by  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  he  read  and  approved  her  "  Hand-book, " 
where  she  stated  his  theological  position  much  as 
slie  has  done  in  his  biography.  She  thus  summa- 
rizes tlie  conception  of  Mr.  Browning's  Christianity  : 
"Mr.  Browning  neither  was  nor  could  be,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  speak,  a  Christian  in  the  orthodox 
sense  of  the  word  ;  for  he  rejected  the  antithesis  of 
good  and  evil,  on  which  orthodox  Christianity  rests  ; 
he  held  in  common  with  Pantheists,  though  without 
reference  to  them,  that  every  form  of  moral  existence 
is  required  for  a  complete  human  world.  This  con- 
viction never  rendered  him  callous  toward  the  prac- 
tical aspects  of  wrong-doing.  No  man  was  more 
capable  of  healthy  moral  indignation,  or  more 
anxious  for  the  enforcement  of  human  justice  in  its 
most  stringent  forms.  But  he  would  have  denied 
eternal  damnation  under  any  conception  of  sin. 
He  spurned  the  doctrine  with  his  wliole  being  as 
incompatible  with  the  attributes  of  God  ;  and  since 
inexorable  divine  judgment  had  no  part  in  his  creed, 
the  official  Mediator  or  Redeemer  was  also  excluded 
from  it.  He  even  spoke  of  the  Gospel  teachings  as 
valid  only  for  mental  states  other  than  his  own. 
But  he  never  ceased  to  believe  in  Christ  as,  mysti- 
cally or  by  actual  miracle,  a  manifestation  of  divine 
love.  In  his  own  way,  therefore,  he  was  and  re- 
mained a  Christian,  and  never,  I  am  convinced, 
hesitated  to  declare  himself  such  if  he  judged  the 
moment  fitting  for  doing  so. " 

WHY  HUMANITY  REQUIRES  CHRIST. 

In  support  of  this  view  of  his  belief,  Mrs.  Orr 
recalls  a  conversation  with  the  poet  in  which  he 
expressed  himself  with  much  freedom  on  the 
subject:  "When  I  first  met  him,  after  a  lapse  of 
many  years,  in  the  earl}-  summer  of  1869,  the  traces 
of  this  spiritual  disturbance  were,  I  think,  very 
apparent  in  him.  The  affirmations  which  he  made 
in  the  course  of  our  conversations  had  a  ring  of 
self  defence  scarcely  justified  by  the  circumstances 
which  had  immediately  provoked  them.  'I  know 
the  difficulty  of  believing,'  he  once  said  to  me, 
wlien  some  question  had  arisen  concerning  the 
Christian  scheme  of  salvation.       I  know  all    that 
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may  be  said  against  it,  on  tlie  ground  of  liistorv, 
of  reason,  of  even  moral  sense.  1  grant  even  that  it 
may  be  a  fiction.  But  I  am  none  tlie  less  convinced 
that  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  as  Christians  appre- 
hend them,  supply  something  which  their  humanity 
requires,  and  that  it  is  true  for  them.'  He  then 
proceeded  to  say  why,  in  his  judgment,  humanity 
required  Christ.  'The  evidence  of  divine  power 
is  everywhere  about  us ;  not  so  the  evidence  of 
divine  love.  Tliat  love  could  only  reveal  itself  to 
the  human  heart  by  some  supreme  act  of  human 
tenderness  and  devotion ;  the  fact,  or  fancy,  of 
Christ's  cross  and  passion  could  alone  supply  such  a 
revelation. "" 

The  belief  in  Christ  had  asserted  itself  as  guarantee 
for  the  human  sympathies  of  the  Creator ;  and 
without  losing  in  strength,  had  receded  from  the 
foreground  of  his  conviction.  His  language  was, 
in  later  years,  more  habitually  tliat  of  a  Theist  than 
that  of  a  Christian.  And  as  his  abstract  Supreme 
Being  was  more  remote  than  the  God  of  Christian 
theolog3%  so  was  the  God  of  his  real  life  more 
familiarly  near,  more  anthropomorphic  in  character 
than  the  image  of  Deity  usually  reflected  by  the 
educated  religious  mind. 

HOW  IT  IS  NON-CATHOLICS  GO  TO  HEAVEN. 

CAEDINAL  MANNING  in  the  Review  of  the 
Churches  explains  for  tlie  satisfaction  of  the 
reunionists  of  Christendom  how  it  is  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  admits  non-Catholics  can  be  saved.  It 
is  owing  to  "the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  universal- 
ity of  grace.  They  presuppose  the  doctrine  of  the 
visible  Church,  which  has  not  only  a  visible  body, 
but  also  an  invisible  soul.  The  soul  of  the  Church 
is  as  old  as  Abel  and  as  wide  as  the  race  of  man- 
kind. It  embraces  every  soul  of  man  who  has  lived, 
or  at  least  who  has  died,  in  union  with  God  by  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Nearly  thirty  j'ears 
ago  I  published  all  this  in  answer  to  my  friend,  the 
late  Dr  Pusey,  in  a  letter  on  '  The  Workings  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Church  of  England. '  This  letter  has 
been  lately  reprinted  by  Messrs.  Burns  &  Gates. 
Thus  far,  then,  I  can  lay  a  basis  on  which  to  write 
and  to  hope  with  all  your  contributors.  We  believe 
tluit  tlie  Hoi}'  Ghost  breathes  throughout  the  world, 
and  gathers  into  union  with  God  and  to  eternal  life 
all  those  who  faithfully  co  operate  with  His  light 
and  grace.  None  are  responsible  for  dying  inculpa- 
.hly  out  of  the  visible  Body  of  the  Church.  They  only 
are  culpable  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  reject  its 
divine  voice  when  sufficiently  known  to  them.  But 
1  must  not  go  on,  for  you  are  seeking  union  in 
agreements,  and  I  have  no  will  to  strike  a  discord- 
ant note.  You  say  truly  '  the  controversies  to  which 
most  of  our  churches  owe  their  rise  have  lost  much 
of  their  interest  for  us  ;  some  of  them  are  hardly 
Intelligible. ' 

"I  have  two  great  advantages.  I  can  liope  and 
embrace  you  in  the  Soul  of  the  Church,  and  I  can 
rejoice  in  all,  and  gladly  share  in  many,  of  your 
good  works. " 


REMINISCENCES  OF  MENDELSSOHN  AND  GOETHE. 

UNDER  the  title  of  "Felix  Mendelssolm-Bar- 
tholdy  at  Weimar"  there  is  in  the  Deutsche 
Ru)uJscItaH  for  November  a  little  article  from  the 
posthumous  papers  of  Baroness  Jenny  von  Gustedt, 
nee  Pappenheim.  The  Baroness,  who  died  in  June, 
1890,  writes  her  granddaughter,  Lily  von  Kretsch- 
man,  was  a  contemporary  of  Goethe's ;  in  fact,  she 
grew  up  under  his  eye,  and  her  reminiscences, 
which  are  now  being  collected  for  publication,  are 
full  of  affection,  admiration,  and  gratitude  for  her 
"  sublime,  fatherly  friend,  the  patron  of  all  that  is 
good  and  noble. "  These  papers,  which  include  some 
new  personal  reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  form 
a  valuable  contribution  to  both  Mendelssohn  and 
Goethe  literature.  In  his  diaiy  Mendelssohn  speaks 
of  the  Baroness  as  being  very  pretty  and  uncon- 
sciously graceful  and  charming,  and  the  two  kept 
up  a  correspondence  for  some  time. 

But  the  Baroness  may  speak  for  herself.  "When 
I  first  heard  of  Mendelssohn  visiting  Weimar,  I  was 
in  a  boarding-school  at  Strasburg,  and  my  step-father 
kept  me  posted  up  in  all  Weimar  doings.  To  me 
Weimar  was  a  paradise,  and  Goethe  was  the  idol  of 
my  heart,  and  everything  connected  with  him  was  of 
more  importance  than  any  other  splendors  in  the 
world.  The  enthusiasm  for  Goethe,  indeed,  was  so 
great  among  us  boarding-school  children  that  we 
might  have  been  sitting  devotedly  at  his  feet  for 
years.  But  that  I  knew  him,  that  he  had  stroked  my 
hair  and  given  me  his  hand,  gave  my  person  a  sacred 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  my  friends.  Every  word 
that  came  from  Weimar  was  devoured  and  went  the 
round  of  the  school.  Once,  when  Goethe  was  ill, 
we  wept  bitterly  in  a  corner,  and  my  dearest  friend 
and  I  eventually  clasped  our  hands  in  a  most  touch- 
ing prayer  for  the  great  poet. 

"  Mendelssohn  was  of  an  ojien,  ti'ue  disposition,  capa- 
ble in  the  highest  degree  of  awakening  enthusiasm  ; 
and  with  secret  envy  I  read  the  accounts  of  the 
talent  with  which  he  charmed  his  hearers.  Soon 
after  I  returned  to  Weimar,  and  Mendelssohn's 
name  was  on  every  tongue,  but  several  years  elapsed 
before  I  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
young  musician.  I  could  not  forget  him,  as  Goethe 
often  received  letters  from  him,  and  Ottilie  read 
them  to  me.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1830  that  Ot- 
tilie told  me  as  a  secret  that  Mendelssohn  was  again 
expected.  But  I  had  guessed  there  would  soon  be 
a  musical  visit,  for  Goethe's  servant  was  busy  un- 
packing music,  while  the  only  man  who,  at  that 
time,  could  heal  sick  pianos,  was  extracting  most 
pitiful  tones  from  the  long  brown  case.  At  first 
sight  Mendelssohn  made  no  particular  impression 
on  me,  but  when  I  saw  him  again  the  vivid  play  of 
his  features,  his  graceful  manner,  and  his  bright 
smile,  all  made  his  figure  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
And  tlien  his  playing,  which  was  so  quite  him.solf, 
an(rno  tricks  that  made  one  giddy  to  see  !  Hummel 
seemed  to  me  to  play  with  more  fire,  more  visible 
jiassion  ;  but  with  IMendeLssohn  it  was  his  whole 
hcait  that  lay  in  iiis  playing. 
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"He  spent  the  best  part  Of  the  day  in  Goethe's 
house.  He  was  really  Goethe's  David,  for  he 
drove  away  every  cloud  from  the  Jupiter  forehead. 
He  entered  our  circle  full  of  the  charms  of  youth 
and  happy  dreams  for  the  future.  In  the  mornings 
he  was  generally  alone  with  his  patron,  who  never 
wearied  of  listening  to  him.  He  marvelled  at 
Goethe's  appreciation,  and  once,  when  he  was  talk- 
ing about  it  to  us,  remarked,  'Goethe  lays  hold  of 
music  with  the  heart,  and  he  who  cannot  do  that 
will  always  be  a  stranger  to  it. ' 

"In  Ottilie's  circle,  which  at  that  time  Avas  much 
.  occupied  with  the  Chaos,  a  weekly  paper  edited  by 
Frau  von  Goethe,  and  to  which  Goethe  and  his 
friends  contributed,  Mendelssohn  came  as  a  new 
and  welcome  element.  He  was  enthusiastic  about 
everything  connected  with  art,  but  had  no  interest 
for  science,  and  Goethe,  who  could  not  understand 
any  one-sidedness,  often  tried  to  exercise  an  influence 
on  him.  In  vain.  Goethe,  in  a  rage,  once  turned 
his  back  on  his  favorite,  because  Mendelssohn  had 
not  understood  him.  Frightened  to  death,  the  boy 
sat  petrified  before  the  piano,  till  at  last,  almost 
unconsciously,  he  touched  the  notes  with  his  fingers, 
and,  as  for  his  own  consolation,  began  to  play. 
Suddenly  Goethe  appeared  again,  and  in  his  gentlest 
voice  said  :  '  Enough,  remember  it  well !'  At  least, 
that  was  how  Mendelssohn  told  the  story,  but  he 
groped  about  for  the  meanings  of  the  words  long 
enough  after. 

"  Soon  after  his  arrival,  Mendelssohn  also  became 
a  writer  to  the  Chaos.  He  composed  charming 
verses,  and  contributed  later  a  travel- letter  from 
Schaffhausen,  besides  mystifying  us  once  by  writing 
us,  under  the  name  of  a  lady,  a  sermon,  warning  us 
of  Weimar's  dangers.  He  also  composed  music  for 
some  of  the  Chaos  songs.  In  the  second  year  three 
of  his  letters  to  Goethe  were  published.  It  was,  of 
course,  of  the  highest  importance  when  Goethe  him- 
self sent  us  contributions.  The  letters  from  his 
friends  which  he  gave  to  Ottilie  for  publication 
were  all  subjected  to  the  severest  revision. 

"  It  was  the  same  with  the  poems.  Many  a  time  he 
would  strike  out  half  the  verses,  and  if  the  poems 
were  too  bad  he  would  shake  his  head  thoughtfully, 
murmur  'H"m!  h'm!'  and  lay  them  aside.  Ottilie 
used  to  call  it  'passing  them  through  purgatory. ' 

"When  our  spoiled  musician  at  last  announced  his 
departure,  the  sorrow  was  great.  He  had  to  promise 
to  come  again,  to  write  often,  and  to  send  us  songs 
to  make  up  for  his  absence.  When  I  saw  him 
again,  many  years  later,  at  Berlin,  his  spring-smile 
had  departed,  but  the  storms  of  autumn  and  winter 
never  disturbed  his  sunshine.  At  a  remembrance 
of  the  past  his  eyes  lighted  up  :  '  Who  knows  what 
I  might  have  become  without  Weimar,  without 
Goethe !  '  " 


Dr.  Joseph  Cook  takes  what  he  describes  as  Pi'o- 
fessor  Briggs'  self-contradictions  as  the  text  for  liis 
Monday  lecture  which  appears  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  Chir  Day. 


COMMUNICATION  WITH  OTHER  PLANETS. 

CAMILLE  FLAMMARION  contributes  to  the 
Arena  for  December  an  essay  in  his  own  well- 
known  style,  entitled  "New  Discoveries  in  the 
Heavens. " 

M.  Flammarion  is  gallant  to  the  last  degree  in  the 
Avelcome  he  accords  to  the  women  devotees  of  his  be- 
loved science.  "They  have  a  profound  love  for  all 
that  is  noble  and  great,  for  everything  beautiful ; 
inasmuch  as  they  adhere  more  closely  to  the  ideal, 
and  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
that  mercantile  grossness  which  so  much  debases 
and  defaces  masculine  intelligence.  Women  lift 
themselves  higher,  see  farther,  dwell  in  a  superior 
realm,  and  befriend  science  by  consecrating  them- 
selves thereto. "  A  more  immediately  evident  advan- 
tage that  women  astronomers  possess  is  the  fineness 
of  eyesight,  which  makes  them  much  more  capable 
than  men  in  detecting  delicate  nuances  and  minute 
differences  in  the  details  of  important  experiments. 
This  fact  is  put  to  practical  use  in  one  of  the  great 
observatories  by  employing  a  corps  of  girls  to  read 
the  observations ;  and  it  was  due  to  Miss  Maury's 
minute  attention  to  the  images  of  spectrum  photo- 
graphs that  Professor  Pickering  was  enabled  to  make 
his  recent  important  discovery. 

SHALL  WE  SPEAK  TO   THE   "MARSIANS?" 

By  far  the  most  striking  portion  of  M.  Flamma- 
rion's  paper  is  that  dealing  with  the  strange  legacy 
of  Madame  Guzman,  who  became  intei-ested  in  his 
writings  and  offered  100,000  francs  to  the  Institute 
of  France  as  a  reward  for  the  astronomer  who 
should  communicate  with  any  star  and  receive  a 
response.  The  Institute,  wise  as  the  serpent,  ac- 
cepted the  legacy  on  condition  that  the  interest 
should  be  applied  to  certain  other  researches. 

The  star  particularly  referred  to  was  the  planet 
Mars,  where  are  to  be  found  "continents,  seas, 
islands,  streams,  peninsulas,  capes,  gulfs,  springs, 
clouds,  inundations,  rain,  snow,  seasons  of  winter 
and  summer,  spring  and  autumn,  the  alternation  of 
day  and  night,  evening  and  morning. 

"There  is  nothing  absurd  in  the  idea  itself;  and 
this  anticipation  is  perhaps  less  venturesome  than 
was  the  expectation  of  the  telephone  or  phonograph, 
the  photophone  or  the  cinetograph." 

It  has  been  proposed  to  signal  by  means  of  geo- 
metrical figures.  A  triangle,  or  circle,  or  squai^ 
possessing  any  dimension  of  thirteen  kilometres 
would  be  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  moon.  If  we 
should  see  in  the  moon  a  triangle  change  into  a 
square,  and  a  few  months  leter  that  square  should  be 
replaced  by  a  circle,  then,  logically  admitting  that 
an  intelligent  effect  presupposes  an  intelligent  cause, 
we  should  rationally  decide  that  such  figures  re- 
vealed, beyond  a  doubt,  the  presence  of  geometrical 
knowledge  in  our  neighboring  sphere. 

"  From  that  conclusion  it  would  require  but  a  step 
into  seeking  for  the  purpose  which  could  induce  the 
tracing  of  such  designs  upon  the  moon's  surface,  and 
to  asking  ourselves    why   and  to  what   intent    our 
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unknown  lunar  brothers  were  forming  these  figures, 
and  that  step  would  soon  be  taken.  .  .  .  The  Moonites 
would  show  us  a  triangle ;  we  should  duplicate  it 
here.  They  would  trace  a  circle ;  we  should  imi- 
tate it. 

"Geometry  being  necessarily  the  same  to  the  in- 
habitants of  every  world,  two  and  two  absolutely 
making  four  in  every  region  of  infinity,  and  the  prop- 
osition that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles  being  everlastingly  true,  the 
signs  exchangeable  between  moon  and  earth  would 
not  even  be  as  obscure  as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
deciphered  by  Champollion. " 

But  in  the  case  of  the  moon  we  are  confronted  by 
the  important  objection  that  there  are  no  "  Moonites  ;" 
hence  scientists  have  turned  to  the  planet  Mars, 
where  every  condition  seems  to  be  favorable  to  ani- 
mal existence.  But  Mars  is  fourteen  millions  of 
leagues  distant,  while  the  moon  is  but  eighty  thou- 
sand ;  and  to  communicate  with  the  Marsians  our 
thirteen-kilometre  signals  would  have  to  be  magni- 
fied in  that  proportion.  Then  it  would  only  be  nec- 
essary that  there  should  be  inhabitants  of  the  planet, 
that  they  should  have  arrived  at  a  degree  of  astro- 
nomical skill  equal  to  our  own,  that  they  should  see 
our  signals,  and  that  they  should  understand  them 
and  answer. 


TWO  NEW  INVENTIONS. 

IN  the  scientific  chronicle  of  the  current  number 
of  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Revieio  is  an 
account  of  two  remarkable  inventions.  One  is  the 
use  of  ramie  fibre  as  a  material  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  steel  pipes.  The  pipe  is  made  out  of  ramie 
fibre  and  then  subjected  to  tremendous  hydraulic 
pressure.  "  Under  this  operation  it  becomes  two  and 
a  half  times  as  strong  as  steel,  while  remaining  com- 
paratively light.  It  will  not  absorb  moistui'e,  and 
consequently  will  not  leak.  It  will  neither  swell  nor 
shrink,  nor  rot  nor  rust.  Eamie  is  a  non-conductor 
of  heat.  Moreover,  ramie,  in  this  hardened  condi- 
tion, is  sufficiently  incombustible  to  make  it  safe  for 
use  in  steam-pipes." 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  other  discovery,  an- 
nounced in  the  same  chronicle,  which  is  to  the  effect 
that  artificial  ivory  is  to  be  made,  in  the  future,  out 
of  milk.  "The  milk  is  first  coagulated,  as  in  the 
process  of  making  cheese.  This  is  then  strained  and 
^e  whey  rejected.  Ten  pounds  of  the  curd  is  taken 
and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  three  pounds  of  borax 
in  three  quarts  of  water.  This  mixture  is  now  placed 
in  a  suitable  vessel  over  a  slow  fire,  and  left  there 
till  it  separates  into  two  parts,  the  one  as  thin  as 
water  the  other  rather  thicker,  somewliat  I'esembling 
melted  gelatine.  The  watery  part  is  next  drawn 
off,  and  to  the  residue  is  added  a  solution  of  one 
pound  of  a  mineral  salt  in  three  pints  of  water.  Al- 
most any  mineral  salt  will  answer ;  for  example, 
sugar  of  lead,  copperas,  blue  or  white  vitriol.  This 
brings  about  another  separation  of  tlie  mass  into  a 
ii(iuid  and  a  mushy  solid.     The   liquid  is  again  got 


rid  of  by  straining,  or  better,  by  filtering.  At  this 
point,  if  desired,  coloring  matter  may  be  added ;  if 
not,  the  final  product  will  be  white.  The  solid  is 
now  subjected  to  heavy  pressure  in  moulds  of  any 
desired  shape,  and  afterward  dried  under  very  great 
heat.  The  resulting  product,  which  has  been  named 
'  lactitis, '  is  very  hard  and  strong.  It  may  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  great  variety  of  articles,  such 
as  combs,  billiard-balls,  knife-handles,  pen-holders, 
in  fine,  for  almost  anything  for  which  bone,  ivory, 
ebonite,  or  celluloid  have  heretofore  been  employed. " 


SOCIOLOGY  AS  A  SCIENCE. 

IN  the  Political   Science    Quarterly  Frantlin  H. 
Giddings  writes    on  "Sociology  as  a  University 
Study. "     He  is  far  too  erudite  and  abstruse  for  us 
to  do  more  than  skim  around  the  edges  of  his  treatise. 

What  he  asks  is  whether  sociology  is  or  can  hope 
to  be  a  science  in  the  strict  sense  ;  whether  its  aims 
will  be  mapped  out  and  its  terms  defined  with  that 
accuracy  which  will  enable  it  to  take  its  place  beside 
biology  and  astronomy. 

To  the  economist  sociology  is  a  penumbral 
political  economj- — a  scientific  outer  darkness — for 
inconvenient  problems  and  obstinate  facts  that  will 
not  live  peaceably  with  well-bred  formulas.  To 
the  alienist  and  criminal  anthropologist  it  is  a 
residual  pathology,  a  nondescript  collection  of  queer 
cases  of  crooked  bones,  unco-ordinated  ganglia, 
acute  maxillary  angles  and  hypnotic  susceptibilities. 
To  the  ethnologist  it  consists  of  those  observations 
of  savage  life  and  custom  that  are  not  quite  digni- 
fied enough  to  work  into  a  theory  of  tribal  relation- 
ships. To  the  comparative  my thologist  it  is  a  polite 
euphemism  for  the  intellectual  pursuit  of  folk-lore 
societies.  Only  to  the  historian  is  it  a  stumbling- 
block,  and  to  the  constitutional  lawyer  foolishness. 

Mr.  Giddings  points  out  that  any  rational  develop- 
ment of  sociology  as  a  science  must  be  along  the 
line  of  psychological  sjTithesis,  and  he  is  inclined 
to  subordinate  all  the  elements  of  sociology  to  its  psy- 
chical side.  "Using  the  faculty  of  scientific  imagi- 
nation, the  sociologist  must  ideally  put  together  the 
various  elements,  forces,  laws,  of  psychical  life,  and 
then  bring  the  whole  result,  as  an  organic  unity,  to 
the  test  of  comparison  with  historical  facts  and 
statistical  tabulations. " 

On  the  whole  Mr.  Giddings  considers  that  sociology 
will  take  its  place  as  a  science,  and  will  form  a 
legitimate  course  in  the  University.  "Students  of 
the  jtolitical  sciences  can  be  expected  to  master  the 
method  [psychological]  that  has  been  described.  I 
am  ])reiiared  to  go  further,  and  to  affirm  that  there 
is  no  other  one  thing  in  the  range  of  their  possible 
studies  which  it  is  so  imperatively  necessary  they 
should  master.  The  young  man  who  is  to-day  enter- 
ing upon  the  special  researches  of  economics  or 
l)ublic  laws  will  quickly  discover  that  he  must 
become  a  very  critical  obser%'er  of  the  psychological 
assumption  underlying  those  sciences  if  he  expects 
to  keep  pace  with  their  future  progress." 
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BANK  DIRECTORS  OR  BANK  DUMMIES? 

THE  Bankers'  iliagrazMie  for  December  opens  with 
a  sensible  article  on  "The  Duties  of  Bank 
Directors, "  sharply  criticising  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  denies  the  responsibility 
of  the  directors  for  fraud  or  negligence  on  the  part 
of  bank  officers. 

The  National  Banking  Act  declares  that  "each 
director  when  appointed  or  elected  shall  take  an 
oath  that  he  will,  so  far  as  the  duty  devolves  on 
him,  diligently  and  honestly  administer  the  affairs 
of  such  association,  and  will  not  knowingly  violate, 
or  willingly  permit  to  be  violated,  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law." 

This  sovinds  as  if  it  meant  something.  It  does 
not  seem  to  indicate  that  the  directors  should  be 
allowed  to  let  the  whole  policy  of  the  bank  be 
assumed  by  the  president  and  cashier. 

Then  why  does  a  bank  publish  its  lists  of  directors 
with  such  frequency  and  invariability?  Why  are 
the  names  of  influential  men  of  high  financial  stand- 
ing flaunted  before  the  public?  Because  the  public 
thinks  these  men  insure  confidence  in  the  concern, 
it  is  willing  to  deposit  its  money  on  the  strength  of 
their  known  solidity  and  character. 

In  short,  the  people  regard  a  director  as  a  sort  of 
supervisor  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  who  shall  turn 
down  speculative  cashiers  and  interfere  when  dis- 
covmts  are  granted  loosely. 

A  third  duty  which  the  popular  mind  generally 
describes  is  that  of  overhauling  the  books,  counting 
the  cash,  etc. ,  of  the  bank. 

WHAT  A  DIRECTOR   SHOULD  DIRECT. 

The  first  two  of  these  functions  come  in  the  legiti- 
mate department  of  the  director,  and  it  would  seem 
only  justice  to  the  public  that  he  should  be  held 
responsible  in  so  far.  The  third  is  impossible  of 
realization.  The  Bankers'  says, "  We  know  of  a  case 
in  which  the  directors  in  a  'large  bank  attempted  to 
do  this,  but  after  spending  an  entire  week  in  counting 
the  cash  and  examining  ledgers,  they  quit,  much 
"wiser  concerning  the  meaning  of  supervision  in  the 
popular  sense  than  when  they  began. " 

"  Some  of  their  duties  more  narrowly  defined  have 
been  described,  and  which  no  one  will  question,  ex- 
cept perhaps,  some  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  For  neglect  of  these  duties  they 
should  be  held  responsible.  If  they  delegate  the 
authority  to  a  president,  cashier,  or  financial  com- 
mittee to  discount  paper,  a't  frequent  intervals  they 
should  examine  it  and  know  what  is  done  with  the 
bank's  resources.  If  they  neglect  this  most  obvious 
dvity,  they  should  be  held  liable  unless  sickness  or 
other  good  reason  can  be  given.  So,  too,  if  they 
learn  that  their  president  or  cashier  is  a  speculative 
oflScer,  and  has  not  large  means  of  his  own,  he 
should  be  superseded,  for  if  the  experience  of  bank- 
ing has  proved  anything,  it  is  that  such  kind  of 
persons  ought  not  to  be  in  a  bank.  Thus  it  is  prac- 
ticable for  directors  to  exercise  a  general  supervision, 
and  the  law  should  require  this  of  them." 


A  RUSSIAN  NAVAL  OFFICER  ON  A  MODERN  SEA- 
FIGHT. 
THE  Revue  Maritime   et  Coloniale  reproduces  a 
study  by  a  Russian  naval  officer  on  the  con- 
duct of  a  modern  sea-fight,  in  which  the  essayist  lays 
down  his  views  with  almost  the  brevity  and  assur- 
ance of  axioms.     Speed,  according  to  the  writer,  is 
only  of  use    in  the  evolutions   which  precede  the 
action ;  during  the  action  itself  it  is  of  no  impor- 
tance.    It  may,  as  instanced  in  the  fight  between  the 
Huascar  and  the   Cochrane  off  Angamos,  in   1879, 
force  a  less  active  enemy  to  an  engagement,  but  it 
is  never  the  direct  cause  of  victory.     The   ram  is  of 
no  value  if  the  opjxjrtunity  which  presents  itself  for 
its  intervention  has  not  been  sufficiently  prepared 
by  the  guns.     No  vessel  need  fear  the  ram  so  long 
as  she  is  in  a  condition  to  steer  and  is  well  handled. 
Torpedoes  have  but  a   very  limited  use,  and  quite 
as  often  as  not  may  imperil  the  ship  that  discharges 
them.     Any  ship,  not  actually  engaged,  can  defend 
herself    against  them   by  vigilance    and  a  careful 
observance  of  the  oi'dinary  precautions.     Armor  is 
only  of  value  if  it  is  sufficiently  strong.     If  it  can 
be  pierced,  or  its  backing  be  destroyed,  it  only  serves 
to  increase  the  destructive  action  of  the  enemy's  pro- 
jectiles.    To  save  a  ship  from  almost  certain  doom, 
it  is  essential  that  her  engines  and  boilers  should  be 
protected  at  all  costs  against  the  enemy's  fire.     But 
as  the  ship  cannot  be  protected  everywhere,  there 
must  necessarily  be  some  vulnerable  parts,  and  these 
weak  points  will  suffer  all  the  more  heavily  accord- 
ing as  the  enemy's  fire  is  more  intense  and  accurate. 
Gun  fire  is  thus  the  most  powerful  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  issue  of  the  fight.     The  light  guns  (quick- 
firing  and  mitrailleurs)  must  cover  the  enemy's  ship 
with  a  hail  of  projectiles ;  and  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative  superiority  of  this  fii'e  engenders  confi- 
dence in  its   efficacy,  since   it   affects  not  only  the 
enemy's  animate  defences,    but  the    inanimate   as 
well.     As  regards  the  weight  of  heavy  guns,  modern 
sixtj'-ton  guns  are  quite  as  powerful  as  are  required. 
The  projectiles  from  such  guns  are  able  to  pierce 
twenty-three    inches  of   armor  at   the  muzzle  and 
twenty-one    inches   at  a   thousand   yards,    whereas 
there  are  but  few  vessels  which  car^  eighteen  inches 
of  armor,  and  that  only  over  limited  portions  of  their 
structure.     From  the  experiences  gained  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  the  writer  formulates   the   follow- 
ing recommendations  as  those  which  should  govern 
the   conduct   of   a   naval    action :    1.     Every   effort 
should  be  made,  as  soon  as  the  engagement  begins, 
to  obtain  superiority  of  fire  by  the  action  of  quick- 
firing  and  machine  guns.     Their  fire  should  be  di- 
rected on  the  decks,  tops,  ports,  funnels,  and  all  un- 
armored  parts  of  the  vessel.     At  the  same  time  the 
enemy's  heavy  guns,  and  especially  all  installations 
on  the  turrets  and  elsewhere,  whence  his  fire  may  be 
directed  and  the  ship  should  not  be  overlooked.     2. 
On  closing  to  within  2,000  yards,  the  medium  guns 
(including  six- inch  guns)  should  come  into  action 
against  the  unarmored  portions  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
as  well  as  against  the  turrets  and  the  installations 
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protecting  the  steering  gear.  The  fire  of  tlie  light 
guns  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  kept  uj)  as  long  as 
a  single  man  remains  visible  on  the  enemy's  decks. 
3.  The  fire  of  the  heavy  guns  should  only  open  when 
within  1,200  yards,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  adver- 
sary's torpedoes,  the  range  should  not  be  diminished 
to  less  than  600  yards.  4.  No  attempt  at  ramming 
shoiild  ever  be  made  so  long  as  the  enemy  is  not  in- 
capacitated from  manoeuvring ;  for  it  is  a  hundred 
chances  to  one  that  he  will  avoid  the  blow  by  a 
timely  movement  and  will  discharge  his  torpedoes. 
If  the  .  opportunity^  for  ramming  occurs  later,  when 
the  adversary  is  unable  to  manoeuvre,  it  will  doubt- 
less succeed,  but  it  is  equally  probable  that  the  assail- 
ant will  himself  suffer  damage.  It  is  better,  there 
fore,  under  any  circumstances,  to  crush  the  enemy 
by  artillery  fire.  5.  It  is  indispensable  that  all 
damage  to  the  steering-gear  should  be  immediately 
repaired  ;  the  neglect  of  this  salutary  precaution  has 
caused  the  loss  of  more  than  one  ship. 


THE   STRUGGLE    FOR   EXISTENCE   IN  THE 
TROPICAL  FOREST. 

IN  the  current  number  of  Timehri,  a  quarterly  which 
regularly  reaches  us  from  British  Guiana,  there 
is  a  very  admirable  paper  by  James  Rodway,  entitled 
"The  Struggle  for  Life  in  the  Forest."  It  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  among 
the  trees  and  plants  in  the  tropical  forest.  Mr. 
Rodway  can.  write,  and  as  he  describes  the  magnifi- 
cent timber  trees  of  Guiana  you  seem  to  stand 
under  their  branches  and  realize  how  intense  is  the 
struggle  for  existence — so  intense  indeed  that  for  a 
time  one  almost  regards  the  trees  as  living  beings 
which  tear  with  tiger  claws  at  one  another's  vitals. 
The  condition  of  life  in  a  tropical  forest  is  sunlight, 
and  to  get  to  the  top,  where  alone  there  is  sunlight, 
is  the  constant  aim  of  every  tree.  They  have  no 
winter's  rest  in  the  tropics,  and  they  are  so  hard  at 
work  all  day  long  that  at  night  the  trees  seem  quite 
tired  out.  Mr.  Rodway  says :  "  From  dawn  to 
sunset  the  trees  are  hard  at  work— you  can  almost 
see  some  of  them  growing,  and,  as  may  naturally  be 
supposed,  they  must  have  a  little  rest  at  night.  The 
tree  is  thoroughly  exhausted,  its  branches  lose  their 
stiffness,  while  the  leaves  droop  and  fold  themselves 
together.  Unlike  those  of  temperate  climates,  the 
trees  of  the  tropics  all  more  or  less,  show  these 
signs  of  exhaustion  toward  sunset. " 

When  the  tree  has  forced  its  way  to  the  top  and  is 
beginning  to  rejoice  that  it  has  survived  the  struggle 
in  which  most  of  its  brothers  have  succumbed,  it 
discovers  that  it  is  in  the  grasp  of  a  creeper  which 
draws  its  life  blood.  Some  of  these  creepers  have 
veritable  claws  with  which  they  crawl  upward 
from  the  ground,  and  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  top 
a  wealth  of  brilliant  flowers  opens  out.  The  tree  is 
eclifjsed  by  the  umbrella  of  the  creeper's  shade.  "  A.s 
its  branches  extend  the  stem  swells  and  hardens 
until  it  looks  like  a  great  hempen  cable  which,  if  it 
happens  to  be  a  twiner,  constricts  its  support  in  ser 


pent-like  folds  until,  perhaps,  the  tree  is  strangled  to 
death.  But  this  does  not  matter,  for  by  that  time 
the  rampant  monster  has  spread  itself  over  a  dozen 
giants  of  the  forest,  where  it  revels  in  the  sunlight 
and  seems  to  crow  over  its  victory." 

But  it  is  not  only  by  creepers  which  ascend  from 
below  that  trees  are  murdered.  Bii-ds  carry  fig 
seeds  to  the  topmost  forks  of  the  forest  giants,  where 
they  germinate,  and  then  drop  down  long  roots 
which  are  apparently  quite  harmless  clinging  to  the 
bark  and  covering  the  trunk  :  "  We  can  almost  fancy 
the  magnificent  forest  tree  protesting  strongly,  as, 
octopus-like,  the  clusia  begins  to  compress  and 
strangle  it.  It  may  protest  as  much  as  it  likes,  but 
that  makes  no  difference ;  the  clusia  grows  stronger 
and  stronger,  until  by  and  by,  as  the  strangler 
opens  its  magnificent  waxy  flowers  to  the  sun,  and 
glories  in  its  conquest,  the  poor  unfortunate  victim 
droops  and  dies.  Then  the  trunk  becomes  diseased, 
wood  ants  begin  their  work,  and  finally  nothing  is 
left  but  the  hollow  cylinder  of  the  strangler. " 

Another  great  enemy  of  the  tree  is  the  leech  or 
the  loranth,  which  runs  its  suckers  into  the  cracks 
of  the  bark  and  flourishes  amain  the  more  its  victim 
dwindles  and  dies.  When  a  tree  is  elbowed, 
strangled,  smothered,  or  sucked  to  death  the  white 
ants  attend  in  myriads  to  dig  their  graves.  Another 
fact  which  Mr.  Rodway  brings  into  clear  relief  is- 
that  the  whole  herbous  flowering  plants  in  the  tropi- 
cal forest  are  to  be  found  at  the  tops  of  the  trees. 


CATHOLICISM  IN  AMERICA. 

Present  and  Future. 

IN  the  Homiletic  Review  for  November  the  editor 
has  a  paper,  under  the  head  of  "Living  Issues 
for  Pulpit  Treatment, "  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  America.  He  gives  the  following  figures 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  as  shown  by  the  recent  census : 

"The  total  number  of  communicants  is  6,250,045, 
who  are  attached  to  10,231  organizations,  an  average 
of  611.  Of  the  10,221  organizations,  1,469,  or  about 
14.4  per  cent.,  worship  in  halls,  schoolhouses,  or 
private  houses,  which,  exclusive  of  private  houses, 
represent  a  seating  capacity  of  69,159,  while  the 
8, 765  edifices  owned  by  the  Church  have  a  seating 
capacity  of  3,366,633,  making  a  total  of  3,435,792 
for  the  whole  Church,  which  is  somewhat  more 
than  half  tlie  number  of  communicants. " 

The  total  value  of  chui'ch  property,  including 
edifices,  the  ground  on  which  they  stand,  furniture, 
bells,  etc. ,  is  $118, 381, 516.  The  average  value  of  each 
edifice  is,  therefore,  about  $13, 500.  The  metropoli- 
tan See  of  New  York,  with  its  472, 800  comnumicants, 
has  church  property  valued  at  nearly  $9, 000, 000  ;  that 
of  Chicago  comes  second,  with  property  worth  $6,  - 
457,064,  and  that  of  Boston  third,  with  a  total  of 
$6,379,078;  Brooklyn  comes  fourth,  witli  a  valua- 
tion of  $5, 751 ,  907,  and  Newark  fifth,  witli  $4, 297, 483. 
These  five  sees  have  more  tliau  one- fourth  of  the 
entire  valuation  of  the  Cluu-ch. 


THE   PERIODICALS   REVIEWED. 


A  GERMAN  MAGAZINE   AND  ITS  PUBLISHERS. 

OF  all  the  magazines  that  reach  this  office  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  the  most  artistic  and  attract- 
ive throughout,  perhaps,  is  that  entitled  Velhagen  inicl 
Klasuig's  Monatshefte  and  edited  by  Theodor  H.Pante- 
nius   and   Paul  Szczepanski.     The  articles,  which  are  on 


THE   LATE   AUGUSTE   VELHAGEN. 

topics  connected  with  literature,  the  drama,  art,  music, 
and  travel,  are  not  only  well  written  and  interesting,  but 
are  beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated.  In  addition  to 
this  the  magazine  is  enriched  by  a  number  of  capital  illus- 
trations having  no  connection  with  the  letter-press,  such 
as  reproductions  of  famous  pictures.  Many  of  these  are 
double-page  illustrations,  and  are  so  mounted  that  the 
magazine  may  be  bound  without  interfering  with  them. 
Another  peculiar  feature  is  the  supplement,  which  every 
month  gives  an  instalment  of  a  novel,  often  a  translation 
of  a  well-known  work,  and  these  pages  are  numbered 
independently  of  the  review,  so  that  the  story,  when  com- 
plete, may  easily  be  extracted  for  binding  apart  from  the 
magazine.  The  last  story  given  in  this  way  was  "  Uncle 
Piper,"  by  the  Australian  novelist "  Tasraa."  So  much  for 
the  inside  pages.  Not  the  least  interesting,  however,  are 
the  outside  pages,  that  is  to  say,  the  cover,  which  is  new 
ever}'  month  from  designs  by  P.  Reiss.  The  Daheim,  an 
illustrated  weekly  which  has  found  its  way  into  almost 
every  German  home,  is  published  by  the  same  firm.  The 
other  day,  Auguste  Velhagen,  the  senior  partner,  died. 
An  outline  of  the  history  of  the  firm,  therefore,  may  ap- 
propriately form  a  part  of  this  notice. 


Born  in  1809,  near  Bielefeld,  Auguste  Velhagen,  after 
his  military  serivce,  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  at 
Fraukfort-on-the-Main.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years 
he  returned  to  Bielefeld  and  opened  a  book-shop  on  his 
own  account.  Two  years  later  (August  12,  1835)  he 
induced  Auguste  Klasing,  an  old  school-fellow,  to  join 
him,  and  that  was  the  origin  of  the  Bielefeld  firm. 

From  its  small  beginning  the  firm  next  extended  its 
operations  to  printing  and  publishing,  besides  erecting 
large  premises.  In  the  course  of  time,  too,  it  was  able 
to  establish  a  branch  business  at  Leipzig,  the  Daheim- 
Expedition,  and  there  also  arose  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety. 

The  "  Th($atre  Fran^ais  "  and  "  Polyglot  Bible  "  did  much 
to  make  the  fii'm  famous,  but  what  established  its  repu- 
tation was  the  long  series  of  illustrated  works  which  it 
brought  out— "The  Painter  on  the  Battle-field,"  "The  Bis- 
marck Book,"  Koenig's  "History  of  Literature,"  Stacke's- 
"German  History,"  and  numerous  children's  books.  In 
connection  with  the  Geographical  Institute  the  firm  has 
issued,  among  other  books,  Andree's  Atlases,  and  Histor- 
ical Atlases  by  Putzger  and  Droysen — all  monumental 
works  on  the  principle  of  "good  and  cheap,"  which  has 
given  them  a  wide  circulation.  At  the  same  time  an  ex- 
tensive business  in  school-books  was  developed. 

In  August,  188.5,  the  firm  celebrated  its  fifty  years'  jubi- 
lee, the  partners,  in  honor  of  the  event,  returning  to 
Bielefeld,  their  birthplace  and  the  birthplace  of  the  busi- 
ness, to  welcome  their  friends  and  assistants  and  many 
authors.  By  that  time  Otto  and  Johannes  Klasing  and 
Wilhelm  Velhagen,  sons  of  the  founders,  had  also  become 
partners.  Their  monthly  was  started  about  six  years  ago, 
and  it  is  now  published  at  Berlin,  where  they  opened 
another  house  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 


THE    NORTH   AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

WE  select  as  Leading  Articles  from  the  North  Amer- 
ican Revieio  for  December  Mr.  James  Bryce'& 
paper,  "Thoughts  on  the  Negro  Problem,"  and  the  sym- 
posium arranged  by  Theodore  Stanton  on  the  subject  of 
"  The  Quorum  in  European  Legislatures. " 

THE  WORKINGMAN'S  NEED  QF  SILVER. 

The  General  Master  Workman  of  the  K.  of  L.  comes, 
forth  with  the  old  cheap  money  arguments  for  free  silver 
coinage.  Says  Mr.  Powderly :  "  So  far  as  the  laborer  is. 
concerned,  he  could  get  along  very  well  if  there  were  no 
gold  or  silver.  He  did  exist  and  prosper  during  and  after 
the  civil  war,  seventeen  years  in  all,  without  feasting 
his  eye  on  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver  coin.  It  may  be  said 
of  the  laborer  that  he  is  in  favor  of  a  circulating  medium 
that  will  be  a  full  legal-tender  for  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  the  same  to  be  issued  by  his  Government,  as 
authorized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  banking  concern  whatever. 
As  to  the  material  of  which  this  money  shall  be  composed, 
he  is  not  particular  except  so  far  that  it  shall  not  be  of 
a  material  that  may  be  monopolized  and  withdrawn  from 
circulation  through  war,  panic,  or  speculation.  He  re- 
ceives his  earnings  at  the  end  of  each  month  or  week,  and 
never  complains  that  the  money  paid  him  rarely  contains 
either  silver  or  gold ;  he  is  not  disturbed  in  mind  because 
it  is  composed  entirely  of  paper,  except  the  fractional 
pai-t,  which  is  silver  of  a  less  intrinsic  value  than  the  sil- 
ver dollar  was  or  will  be ;  and  he  never  hears  any  com- 
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plaint  from  Americans  because  of  the  inferior  quality  of 
this  fractional  currency." 

With  his  logic  running  along  in  this  strain,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  Mr. Powderly's  description  of  the  "treacherous" 
demonetization  of  silver  in  1873,  his  denunciation  of  the 
gold  bugs,  and  his  easy  dismissal  of  the  stock  objections 
to  free  coinage.  His  specific  i)lea  for  silver  is  that  gold 
is  an  inadequate  basis  of  our  currency,  that  there  is  not 
enough  of  it.  To  present  this  in  its  most  striking  form, 
he  points  out  that  the  whole  gold  cii'culation  of  the  coun- 
try could,  without  a  moment's  warning,  be  withdrawn 
by  three  men — John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jay  Gould,  and  Will- 
iam Waldorf  Astor,  as  their  fortunes  aggregate  $360,- 
000,000,  several  millions  more  than  all  the  gold  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  As  to  the  possible  need  of  gold  to 
effect  our  international  exchanges,  not  a  word  appears  in 
this  paper. 

STATISTICS   FOR  TARIFF    STUDY. 

The  Hon.CaroU  D.Wright  describes,  under  the  heading 
"  A  Great  Statistical  Undertaking,"  the  aim  and  extent  of 
the  researches  his  department  is  making  in  the  field  of 
wages  and  prices  statistics.  Readers  of  The  Review  of 
Reviews  will  have  become  acquainted  with  this  interest- 
ing work  from  an  article  in  our  last  month's  number. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  made  it  its  first  task  to  obtain  statis- 
tics of  wages  and  retail  prices  in  different  industrial  cen- 
tres for  each  month  from  June  1,  1889,  to  September  1, 
1891.  At  the  same  time  the  coimnittee  had  in  hand  the 
larger  task  of  scheduling  wholesale  prices  for  the  whole 
period  between  1840  and  1891.  When  these  are  ready,  it 
is  easy  to  credit  Mr.  Wright's  assurance  that  they  will 
liavo  the  most  intimate  and  important  bearing  on  the  tar- 
iff problem. 

"  Much  misapprehension  has  existed  iu  the  public  mind 
relative  to  this  great  statistical  investigation  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  but  the  public  can  rest  assured 
that  the  chief  aim  of  the  committee  is  to  secure  absolutely 
impartial  results,  and  let  the  consequences  take  care  of 
themselves ;  on  this  basis  its  members  are,  as  already  re- 
marked, working  with  entire  unanimity,  and  with  every 
prospect  of  being  able  to  make  a  unanimous  report  so  far 
as  the  facts  are  concerned.  They  have  had  the  benefit  of 
the  suggestions  of  all  cla.ises  of  people,  of  experts  on  both 
sides  of  the  great  tariff  question,  of  men  interested  in  the 
financial  legislation  of  the  country,  and  of  those  who  are 
studying  most  philosophically  and  with  the  highest  i)atriot- 
ism  measures  for  tlie  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  who  are  making  efforts  to  secure  the  people's 
highest  prosperity." 

A  plea  for  the  "bar'l  stave." 

If  not  quite  agreeing  with  that  noble  American  who 
allowed  he  could  instil  more  education  into  a  boy  with  a 
bar'l  stave  than  all  the  books  in  the  world  could  effect — 
still  the  Right  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  considers  that 
Solomon's  injunction  has  great  value.  He  answers  his 
title-question,  "Is Corporal  Punishment  Degrading?"  very 
decidedly  in  the  negative.  As  a  moral  problem,  he  settles 
the  (juestion  by  a  page  and  a  half  of  biblical  (piotations. 
And  as  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  he  cites  many 
cases  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  former  Eton  boys, 
boasting  or  laughing  over  their  castigations  of  yore.  He 
])oints  out  the  popularity  of  Dr.Keate,  who  had  "flogged 
half  the  ministers,  secretaries,  bishops,  generals,  and  dukes 
of  the  present  century." 

He  considei-s  that  a  judicious  application  of  the  rod  cul- 
tivates manliness,  courage,  strengthens  the   moral   fibre, 


and  is  in  every  way  superior  to  the  giving  of  tasks — so 
many  lines  to  write  or  to  memorize.  Indeed,  he  makes  it 
appear  that  the  wayward  youth  themselves  so  much  pre- 
fer the  rod — chastisement — that  one  cannot  but  fear  it 
fails  in  one  of  the  legitimate  aims  of  punishment — the 
detention  from  crime. 

Colonel  Robert  G.  IngersoU  tells  the  imaginary  history 
of  "A,"  "B,"  and  "C,"  "The  Three  Philanthropists."  A 
and  B,  to  outward  semblance  and  intent,  are  huge  bene- 
factors of  the  race,  but  really 

"...  are  men  who  steal  and  vainly  try 
To  gild  the  crime  with  pompous  charity," 

While  C,  who  "was  what  is  called  a  visionary,  a  senti- 
mentalist," founded  no  magnificent  colleges  nor  hospitals 
with  earnings  of  his  army  of  workmen,  but  divided  the 
profits  with  them,  and  allowed  them  to  enjoy  as  they 
wished  what  they  had  earned. 


THE   FORUM. 

"  'T^HE  Jewish  Persecutions,"  by  M.  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu ; 
X  the  two  articles  on  banking,  by  Mr.  Horace  White 
and  Mr.  H.  W.  Cannon;  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's 
paper  on  "Modern  Education,"  are  reviewed  at  length  in 
the  department  of  "  Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

THE   GRADATION  BY   PENSIONS. 

Lieutenant  Allen  R.  Foote,  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Loyal  Volunteers,  enters  a  protest  against  the  granting 
of  pensions  as  a  reward  to  loyal  citizen  soldiers  for  their 
service.  Such  pension  legislation  degrades  the  loyalty, 
honor,  and  honesty  of  citizens,  and  endangers  the  future 
prosperity  and  greatness  of  the  country.  He  would 
change  the  legal  basis  of  the  claim  in  our  pension  laws 
from  "support  by  manual  labor"  to  impairment  of  earn- 
ing capacitu,  and  add  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  no 
claimant  shall  receive  payments  when  not  in  need,  or 
while  earning  a  comfortable  living  by  public  and  private 
emploj-ment.  "If  in  the  service  of  his  country  a  man 
sustains  an  impairment  of  his  earning  capacity,  it  is  the 
duty  of  society  so  to  care  for  him  that  such  loss  shall  not 
cause  him  to  suffer.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
for  such  a  loss  the  man  must  become  a  pensioner.  It 
should  be  the  first  duty  of  society  to  recognize  not  only 
its  obligation  to  the  man,  but  the  man's  respect  for  him- 
self. Instead  of  placing  him  on  the  pension-roll,  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  find  for  him  some  honorable 
occupation,  public  or  private,  in  which  he  can  render 
valuable  service,  for  which  he  will  receive  full  pay." 

Lieutenant  Foote  believes  that  a  reform  carried  out 
along  the  lines  suggested  in  his  paper  \\ould  save  to  the 
Government  a  hundred  million  dollars  during  the  next 
year. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  MY   ELECTION. 

Governor  Russell,  of  Massachusetts,  attributes  the  vic- 
toi"y  of  the  Democrats  in  the  recent  gubei'uatorial  contest 
in  that  State  to  the  fact  that  the  campaign  was  fought 
on  national  issues.  In  the  re-election  of  a  Democratic 
governor  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts recorded  their  disapproval  of  the  silver  and  tariff 
measures  enacted  by  the  Republicans  in  the  Fifty-first 
Congress,  it  is  held. 

M.  Camillo  Pclletan's  paper,  "French  Feeling  Towards 
Germany,"  ends,  as  it  begins,  with  Alsace-Lorraine,  which 
he  contends  is  as  French  to-day  in  sentiment  as  it  was 
when  sliced  off  from  France  by  the  Prussian  sabre.  So 
hmg  as  Alsace-Lorraine  shall  remain  German  in  fact, 
reconciliation  between  France  and  German j%  he  main- 
tains, is  impossible;  it  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  been 
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and  is,  the  source  of  bitter  feeling  between  these  two 
great  powers 

THE   SILVER   I.AW   OF   180]    A   TEMPORARY   RELIEF. 

"Should  the  Silver  Law  of  1890  be  Repealed?"  Mr. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  after  a  review  of  the  monetary  and 
financial  status  of  the  country,  concludes  that  it  should 
not  be  repealed  until  a  safe  substitute  shall  be  found  for 
our  dwindling  bank-note  circulation.  From  which  it  is 
to  be  implied  that  he  looks  upon  the  silver  legislation  of 
1890  merely  as  a  temporary  relief.  A  modification  of  the 
law  is,  however,  held  to  be  imperative.  Regarding  this 
amendment  he  says ;  "  Legislation  should  be  obtained 
making  treasury  notes  redeemable  in  silver  bullion  at  its 
market  value,  or  in  gold,  at  the  option  of  the  Govern- 
ment, upon  the  plan  proposed  by  the  late  Secretary  Win- 
dom ;  while  a  minimum  gold  reserve  should,  by  law,  be 
established  in  prescribed  proportion  to  the  Treasury's 
stock  of  silver ;  so  that  in  any  event  the  Government  shall 
be  at  all  times  in  a  position  to  protect  the  standard  of  all 
its  note  issues." 

UNREGULATED  COMPETITION  SELF-DESTRUCTIVE. 
Mr.  Aldace  F.  Walker,  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Western  Traffic  Association,  has  grown  sceptical 
of  our  present  competitive  system.  He  believes  that 
competition,  as  an  economic  principle,  is  too  destructive 
to  be  permitted  to  exist  unrestricted.  Welcomed  as  a 
regulative  social  agency,  it  has  been  given  too  free  course, 
and  is  working  disaster.  His  method  of  restricting  com- 
petition would  seem  to  be  that  of  setting  free  the  opposing 
force  of  combination.  In  his  own  words:  "A  broader 
and  more  statesmanlike  treatment  of  the  subject  would 
let  both  these  hostile  forces  equally  alone.  It  would  cease 
the  vain  attempt  to  suppress  contracts  for  the  reasonable 
regulation  of  competition.  It  would  give  to  agreements, 
in  restraint  of  its  destructive  tendencies,  the  dignity  of 
right.  It  would  tear  away  the  veil  of  secrecy  which  now 
surrounds  such  compacts  by  removing  the  necessity  for 
secrecy.  It  would  terminate  legislative  discriminations 
against  intelligence  and  capital.  It  would  put  upon  the 
same  footing  trusts  and  labor  unions,  railway  pools  and 
farmers'  alliances,  manufacturers'  sj'ndicates,  insurance 
boards— in  short,  all  forms  of  industrial  agreements  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  ruin  which  attends  unregulated 
competition."  > 


Nothing  is  more  marked  than  the  growing  interest  in 
the  subject  of  economics  in  relation  to  practical  life.  This 
year  the  appearance  of  two  new  English  quarterlies  for 
the  consideration  of  social  and  economic  problems  has 
already  been  chronicled — the  Economic  Revleiv,  issued  by 
the  Oxford  University  Branch  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union,  and  the  Economic  Journal,  the  organ  of  the  Brit- 
ish Economic  Association.  The  latest  economic  review 
hails  from  Leipzig,  and  is  called  the  Sozial-Politische 
Rundschau,  a  monthly,  for  the  history  and  criticism  of 
the  social  movement,  with  Dr.  Karl  Munding  as  editor. 
Its  program  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Economic  Review,  and  notes  of  progress  in  Austria, 
France,  Switzerland,  Russia,  etc.,  contributed  by  well- 
known  writers  in  the  different  countries,  will  be  a  regular 
and  important  feature. 


Of  all  the  lighter  magazines  which  steadily  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  literary  reading.  Temple.  i3ar  is  the  first. 
The  Christmas  number  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  There 
is  no  article  which  specially  calls  for  attention,  but  the 
fiction,  historical  and  travel  papers  are  all  of  a  high 
average. 


THE    ARENA. 

THE  Arena  for  December  furnishes  two  papers  to  our 
department  of  Leading  Articles,  "  New  Discover- 
ies in  the  Heavens,"  by  Camille  Flanunarion,  and  "Pro- 
tection or  Fi-ee  Trade — Which?"  by  the  Hon.  David  A.. 
Wells. 

Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  opens  the  floodgates  of  his  adjec- 
tives on  "The  Woes  of  the  New  York  Working-Girl."  It 
is  a  good  cause,  and  Mr.  Fawcett  argues  well  and  to  the 
point,  especially  in  his  ironical  slash  at  the  dilettante 
hypocrisy  of  the  fashionable  world  in  its  attitude  toward 
this  question.  But  when  one  finds  a  "revolting  chronicle  " 
and  "the  odious  monotony  "  refer  only  to  "seventy-five 
cents  a  dozen  for  babies'  slips  "  and  "  forty  cents  a  dozen 
for  corset-covers, "  and  this  thing  goes  on  page  after  page, 
one  realizes  the  great  mistake  in  style  which  weakens  the 
writer's  effectiveness  at  those  points  where  he  should  be 
most  strong  and  emphatic. 

"Ah,"  exhorts  Mr.  Fawcett,  "gentlemen  of  the  clergy — 
and  of  the  New  York  clergy  in  particular — two  hundred, 
thousand  wretched  New  York  working-women  need  your 
help  far  more  than  these  noble  scientific  regenerators  of 
the  age  need  your  anathemas!  Cleave  a  little  closer,, 
pray  ye,  reverend  gentlemen,  to  your  alleged  'Chris- 
tianity,' and  accord  us  a  kindly  dearth  of  your  fifteenth- 
century  polemics.  Mankind  will  be  the  better  for  it,  and 
(I  dare  swear)  the  poor  working-girl  as  well!" 

A  cognate  subject  is  discussed  by  Miss  Helen  Campbell 
in  "  Association  in  Clubs,  with  its  Bearings  on  Working- 
Women."  Organization,  co-operation,  are  the  key-notes 
of  her  discourse.  However,  she  scents  a  present  danger 
"  in  supposing  that  these  clubs  give  all  that  the  worker 
needs  or  has  the  right  to  ask.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
simply  the  token  of  the  better  day  she  is  to  know.  They 
are  our  education  no  less  than  hers.  They  mean  the 
growth  of  justice  to  the  individual,  the  dominion  of  a 
principle  toward  which  the  ages  have  struggled,  and  in 
which  every  cii'cumstance  of  life  has  made  woman 
deficient." 

Miss  Helen  Campbell  also  contributes  a  striking  but 
not  very  well-balanced  story  to  this  number  of  the  Arena. 
It  deals  with  hypnotism,  and  is  called  "  In  the  Meshes  of 
a  Terrible  Spell."  The  remaining  fiction  of  the  month  is 
contained  in  Hamlin  Garland's  "Uncle  Ripley's  Specula- 
tions;" a  few  skilful,  realistic  touches  in  it  quite  compen- 
sate for  the  absence  of  any  plot  or  denouement  worth 
speaking  of. 

In  "  Citizenship  and  Suffrage, "  Mr.  Francis  Minor  de- 
mands violently  that  this  "  century  of  wroug-doing  "  be 
brought  to  an  end,  and  our  much-persecuted  women  be 
admitted  to  the  national  polls.  Once  recognized  as  fed- 
eral voters,  Mr.  Minor  predicts  a  contagion  of  righteous- 
ness in  the  States  which  will  "  blot  out  the  word  'male  ' 
from  their  constitutions." 

"  The  principle  of  the  equality  of  all  citizens  under  the 
law  has  never  been  reduced  to  actual  practice.  The  right 
of  suffrage  represents,  or  is  intended  to  represent,  that 
equality.  The  woman-sufi'rage  movement  is  designed  to 
bring  about  that  result.  Its  motto  is,  one  law  for  all 
citizens  alike.  Can  anything  be  fairer  or  more  just  than 
this?" 

The  Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol,  writing  on  "Faith  in  God  as  a 
Personal  Equation,"  is,  in  places,  broad  rather  than  deep. 
He  concludes :  "  The  shaking  and  rending  of  the  Ortho- 
dox, Presbyterian,  Catholic,  Epi.scopal,  Trinitarian,  or 
Unitarian  bodies  is  not  for  their  harm,  but  reform. 
For  what  do  they  exist  but  the  betterment  of  the  world? 
Their  catechisms  will  be  wisely  shortened  and  their  de- 
caying rituals  pruned.     The  wheat  will  be  garnered  and 
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the  chaff  burned.  Only  wnen  purged  from  error  can  truth 
have  its  emphasis  and  use.  Atheism  itself  is  a  challenge 
for  a  better  theism,  and  Thoreau  said  it  might  be  com- 
paratively popular  with  God." 


THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

ELSEWHERE  is  noticed  Lord  Ribblesdale's  conver- 
sation with  Jlr.  Parnell. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Champion  thus  defines  the  five  points  of  the 
labor  program  for  the  coming  election  in  England:  (1) 
The  eight-hour  day;  (2)  the  land  for  the  people;  (3) 
the  abolition  of  tlie  workhouse;  (4)  taxation  of  lai'ge 
incomes  and  inheritances;  (.5)  protective-labor  legislation. 

These  being  interpreted  mean:  (1)  an  eight-hour  day 
in  Government  workshops  and  factories;  in  specially 
hazardous  and  unhealthy  occupations;  in  those  in  which 
overwork  is  dangerous  to  the  public;  and  in  enterprises 
which  enjoy  a  monopoly  granted  by  the  legislature. 
(2)  The  compulsory  jjurchase  of  land,  which  would  allow 
co-operative  cultivation  on  a  large  scale.  (3)  Old-age 
pensions  to  be  levied  on  the  well-to-do.  (4)  Exemption 
from  income-tax  of  incomes  under  £300;  increase  of  tax 
on  incomes  over  £1,000;  heavier  death  duties.  (5)  Em- 
ployers' liability  bill,  more  inspectors,  and  a  public 
prosecutor  to  watch  every  inquest  on  workmen  killed  at 
business. 

To  these  proposals  Mr.  Champion  adds  a  suggestion 
of  his  own  for  the  saving  of  time  which  is  novel:  "The 
time  during  which  a  single  member  may  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  should  be  strictly  limited.  I  believe  the 
available  time  divided  by  the  number  of  members  would 
give  to  each  something  like  four  minutes  and  a  half.  I 
propose  making  due  extra  allowance  for  spokesmen  of 
the  Government,  and  perhaps  of  the  Opposition,  that 
each  member,  when  he  has  consumed  ten  times  his  pro- 
portion, or  say  forty-five  minutes,  should  be  silent  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week." 

THE   GERMAN  PRESS. 

Mr.  Charles  Lowe,  late  correspondent  for  the  London 
Times  at  Berlin,  gives  us  a  lamentable  picture  of  the 
Jew-i'idden  press  of  the  Fatherland.  There  is  to-day  no 
German  literature,  he  says ;  there  is  only  a  Jewish  litera- 
ture written  in  the  German  language.  Most  of  the  Lon- 
don dailies  are  now  represented  by  Jews  both  at  Berlin 
and  Vienna.  The  German  intellect  is  devoted  to  the 
sword.  The  Jew  wields  the  pen.  The  journalist  is  de- 
spised in  Germany  alike  by  Emperor  and  by  Socialist.  It 
was  Lassalle  who  declared  that  the  journalists  vvei'e  a  pack 
of  fellows  too  lazy  to  work  and  too  illiterate  to  be  school- 
masters of  children;  while  the  Kaiser  calls  them  press 
scamjjs,  and  forbiils  foreign  correspondents  to  be  received 
at  his  Court  even  if  they  have  been  presented  at  their 
own.  AVith  the  excei)tion  of  the  Klinschc,  the  German 
.press,  "poor  in  means,  as  a  whole  is  also  petty  in  motive 
and  iierformance,  and  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  its  teeth- 
ing period."  If  it  has  any  teeth  it  will  surely  use  them  to 
bite  Mr.  Lowe. 

now   TO   DISH   THE   nOME   RULERS. 

Viscount  de  Versi,  in  an  article  entitled  "Hibernia  Pa- 
cata,"  suggests  that  if  County  Councils  are  established  in 
Ireland  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  the  Homo  Rulers  to 
clamor  for:  "If  County  Councils  are  once  established 
and  in  working  order,  it  may  fairly  be  askgd  what  possible 
duties  would  bo  left  for  a  Home-Rule  Parliament  to  per- 
form, even  if  tlie  Gladstonian  i)arty  were  placed  in  power 
after  the  ensuing  election  and  in  a  position  to  establish 
such  a  Parliament.     It  may  bo  assumed  that,  following 


the  precedent  of  IHVifi,  it  would  not  be  proposed  to  allow 
the  Irish  Parliament  any  control  over  customs,  postal 
business,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  probably  not  the  police; 
it  woidd  not  be  allowed  to  pass  laws  affecting  the  land, 
religion,  or  education ,  the  Count)'  Councils  would  perfoiTa 
all  duties  connected  with  roads,  bridges,  harbors,  embank- 
ment of  rivers,  main  drainage,  and  sanitarj'  works.  So 
that,  after  carrying  a  measure  for  the  payment  of  mem- 
bers, what  possible  duties  would  be  left  for  the  first,  and 
presumably  the  last,  Irish  Parliament  of  this  centui-y  to 
perform?" 

THE   RED    PRINCE. 

There  is  perhaps  no  man  living  who  can  paint  such  pen- 
pictures  of  war  as  Archibald  Forbes.  In  his  review  of 
Moltke's  book  on  the  Franco-German  -iNar  the  great  war 
correspondent  gives  us  several  specimens  of  his  brilliant 
style.  Here,  for  instance  is  his  picture  of  the  Red  Prince 
at  Trouville,  Marsla-Tour:  "It  was  barely  4  o'clock 
when  the  Red  Prince  came  galloping  up  the  narrow  hill- 
road  from  Gorzo;  the  powerful  bay  he  lode  all  foam  and 
sweat,  sobbing  with  the  swift  exertion  up  the  steep  ascent, 
yet  pressed  ruthlessly  with  the  spur ;  staff  aud  escort  pant- 
ing several  horse-lengths  in  rear  of  the  impetuous  fore- 
most horseman.  On  and  up  he  sped,  craning  forward 
over  the  saddle-bow  to  save  his  horse,  but  the  attitude 
suggesting  the  impression  that  he  burned  to  project  him- 
self faster  than  the  beast  could  cover  the  ground.  No 
wolf -skin,  but  the  red  tunic  of  the  Zieten  Hussars,  clad 
the  compact  torso,  but  the  straining  man's  face  wore  the 
aspect  one  associates  with  that;  of  the  berserker.  The 
bloodshot  eyes  had  in  them  a  sullen,  lurid  gleam  of  blood- 
thirst.  The  fierce  sun  and  the  long  gallop  had  fluslied  the 
face  a  deep  red,  and  the  veins  of  the  throat  stood  out. 
While  as  yet  his  road  was  through  the  forest,  leaves  and 
twigs  cut  by  bullets  showered  down  upon  him.  Just  as  he 
emerged  on  the  open  upland  a  shell  burst  almost  among 
his  horse's  feet.  The  iron-nerved  man  gave  heed  to  neither 
bullet-fire  nor  bur.sting  shell ;  no,  nor  even  to  the  cheers 
that  rose  above  the  I'oar  of  battle.  He  spurred  onward  to 
Flaviguy,  away  yonder  in  the  front  line;  the  bruit  of  his 
arrival  darted  along  the  fagged  ranks ;  and  strangely  soon 
came  the  recognition  that  a  master  soldier  had  gripped 
hold  of  the  command  as  in  a  vise." 

PREVENTIVE    MEDICINE. 

Dr.  Armand  Ruffer,  discourses  on  the  new  science  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  neophyte  trotting  out  Lister's 
antiseptic  treatment,  Pasteur's  discoveries,  etc.,  etc., 
almost  as  if  they  had  been  heard  of  for  the  first  time. 
The  article  is  marred  by  the  puerile  ejaculation  of  indig- 
nation at  the  law  which  requires  even  the  Listers  and  Pas- 
teurs  to  obtain  a  license  before  they  can  vivisect.  The  most 
intei'esting  item  in  his  paper  is  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  the  discovery  by  a  Japanese  doctor  of  the  microbe  of 
lockjaw,  a  discovery  which  enables  them  to  cure  lockjaw 
even  when  the  disease  is  actuall)'  in  progress  and  death  is 
imminent. 

WHY   NOT  ADOPT  THE   BERGEN   SYSTEM? 

Lord  Meath  writes  on  the  "  Diminution  of  Drunkenness 
in  Norwaj'."  In  most  countrj-  places  no  drink  is  sold, 
and  in  the  towns  its  sale  is  in  the  hands  of  societies  who 
devote  all  the  profit  to  the  subsidizing  of  temperance  socie- 
ties, the  construction  of  public  works  of  general  utility, 
etc.,  etc.  Norway  has  by  this  meims  ivgeuerated  its 
population. 


In  the  United  Service  Magazine  there  is  an  article  on 
the  principal  fortifications  of  Constantinople  and  its  en- 
virons, with  a  map  sliowing  the  fortifications  of  the  Dar- 
danelles and  the  Bosphorus. 
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THE  NEW   REVIEW. 

MR.  ARCHIBALD  GROVE  is  about  to  make  another 
chauge.  He  began  at  sixpence.  Last  January  be 
raised  his  price  to  uinepence,  and  now  he  announces  that 
next  month  the  New  Review  will  cost  one  shilling.  The  last 
ninepenuy  number  is  not  very  remarkable.  It  contains 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  excursion  to  Paris,  185L 
Next  year  Mr.  Grove  promises  an  unpublished  novel  by 
Mr.  Carlyle. 

Lord  Monkswell  defends,  ^^•ith  justifiable  warmth,  the 
London  County  Council  from  the  attacks  and  deprecatory 
sneers  of  the  Conservative  press,  e-pecially  in  relation  to 
the  vote  on  the  purchase  of  tramways. 

THE  RUSSIAN  MONKS  OF  MOUNT  ATHOS. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  number  is  Mr. 
Curzon's  "monasteries  of  the  Levant  Revisited."  The 
Russian  monastery,  Russicon,  at  Mount  Athos,  seems  to 
be  a  very  notable  monastery  indeed.  Mr.  Curzon  says: 
"As  we  drew  near  the  precincts,  we  passed  through  what 
was  no  more  nor  less  than  a  busy  Russian  village  agog  with 
industry  and  work.  Immense  stacks  of  timber  were  stoi-ed 
in  warehouses,  heaps  of  iron  girders  and  even  iron  rails 
littered  the  ground,  several  forges  were  radiating  a  white 
heat, and  scores  of  workmen,  who  looked  as  little  like  monks 
as  a  private  of  the  Salvation  Army  looks  like  a  Gren- 
adier, were  engaged  in  manifold  forms  of  toil.  There  were 
said  already  to  be  in  the  monastery  eight  hundred  monks 
and  one  hundred  probationers,  with  three  hundred  attend- 
ants in  addition,  making  a  total  of  twelve  hundred 
men  in  the  establishment.  And  yet  the  total  has  probably 
by  now  been  greatly  increased,  if  the  immense  building  on 
the  shore,  six  stories  high,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
several  hundred  persons,  the  floors  of  which  were  just 
being  put  in,  was  designed  for  further  inmates.  In  the 
vaults  below  the  monastery  there  are  reported  to  be  con- 
cealed large  stores  of  rifles  and  ammunition.  A  great 
many  of  the  monks  whom  I  saw  looked  far  better  suited 
to  shoulder  a  musket  than  to  wear  the  cowl,  and  the 
entire  establishment  bore  the  appearance,  not  of  a  retreat 
of  pious-minded  persons  fleeing  from  the  temptations  of 
a  wicked  world,  but  of  an  enterpiising  colony,  bent  upon 
aggravating  its  territories  and  providing  itself  with  stores 
and  all  the  necessary  furniture  of  temporal  aggrandize- 
ment. A  ship  was  even  being  built  in  the  small  harbor, 
where  also  a  steamboat  was  lying." 

A    STUDY   ON   MENTAL   STATISTICS. 

Dr.  Jastrow  recently  set  his  classes  of  25  men  and  25 
women  to  write  out,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  100  words 
which  first  came  into  their  mind.  He  analyzes  the  result 
in  an  interesting  paper,  from  which  we  learn  that  of  the 
5,000  words  written  by  50  students,  Book  headed  the  list 
with  40  occurrences,  run  hard  by  Horse  with  37,  and  Girl 
with  35.  Only  1,266  words  occurred  twice.  Three-tenths 
of  the  list  was  made  up  of  I'epetitions  of  100  words.  It  is 
curious  to  note  the  difference  between  men  and  women  in 
the  frequency  of  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  words.  Here 
are  a  few  contrasts: 
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178 

224 
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The  writing  out  of  100  words  average  with  both  men 
and  women  5  min.  8  sec,    or   3.08  sec.  per  word.     To 


write  them  cut  from  dictation  took  2.12  sec.  per  word. 
The  difference  is  made  up  in  thinking  what  to  write. 

THE   PROVIDENT   SIDE  OF  TRADE  UNIONS. 

Mr.  George  Howell  describes,  with  detail  of  statistics 
and  the  fulness  of  knowledge,  how  trade  unions  encourage 
thrift.  He  says:  "  Viewed,  therefore,  from  every  stand- 
point, the  provident  benefits  of  trade  unions  confer  esti- 
mable advantages  upon  the  members, economically, in  their 
industrial  relations;  socially,  as  regards  the  home,  the 
man,  and  the  family,  the  latter  being  no  longer  dependent 
upon  the  doles  of  charity  when  reverses  come,  nor  is  tiie 
bread-winner  compelled  to  accept  less  than  the  current 
rate  of  wages  in  his  trade.  Helf-reliance  and  self-respect 
are  inculcated,  thrift  is  promoted,  prudence  is  encouraged, 
and  industry  is  insured  by  the  constant  watchfulness  of 
the  members  for  each  other's  welfare,  vacancies  for 
efficient  workmen  being  secured  for  those  in  the  society 
who  may  be  out  of  work." 

Miss  Helen  Zimmern  describes  "  The  Palimpsests  of  Pris- 
on," from  Lombroso's  account  of  the  writings  of  prison- 
ers. What  a  craving  the  human  being  has  for  expression  ! 
These  scrawls  with  a  tack  on  mugs  or  tins  shed  a  lurid 
light  upon  the  pent-up  bitterness  and  savagery  of  the  jail. 

THE    CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

MR.  SHAW-LEFEVRE  is  developing  a  faculty  for 
writing  good  magazine  articles  which  none  of  his 
friends  suspected  he  posses.sed.  His  paper  on  "The  Me- 
moirs of  General  Marbot "  is  very  well  done  indeed ;  in 
fact,  it  is  the  most  noteworthy  historical  paper  in  the  re- 
views this  month. 

General  Marbot  was  an  officer  whose  name  scarcely 
appears  in  any  history  of  the  time,  but  who  served  with 
great  distinction  in  the  Grande  Armee  of  Napoleon  from 
1799  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  He  acted  as  aide-de-camp 
successively  to  five  Marshals — Bernadotte,  Augereau,  Mu- 
ral, Lannes,  and  Massena — and  had  the  singular  good 
fortune  to  be  present,  and  to  escape,  not  witliout  many 
wounds,  but  with  his  life,  from  nearly  all  the  great  his- 
torical battles  of  the  period.  He  served  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Wagrara,  Portugal, 
Moscow,  Leipsic,  and  Waterloo. 

It  is  upon  his  memoirs,  which  have  just  been  published 
in  three  volumes  by  his  descendant,  that  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
writes  his  article  in  the  Contemporary.  No  doubt  he  owes 
a  good  deal  to  the  interesting  nature  of  his  subject-matter, 
but  thei-e  is  many  a  dull  man  that  writes  a  dull  article  oa 
a  very  interesting  book. 

IN   DEFENCE   OF   THE   AUSTRALIANS. 

Sir  Edward  Braddon,  Agent- General  for  Tasmania, 
takes  up  the  cudgels  for  the  Antipodeans  against  Mr. 
Christie  Murray.  He  certainly  does  not  spare  his  con- 
demnation: "He  has  affronted  the  more  sensitive  by  an 
unwarrantable  depreciation  of  the  national  morality ;  he 
has  irritated  the  more  robust  by  exaggerated  praise, 
which  he  has  laid  on  with  the  flat  brush  of  the  bill-stick(  r 
rather  than  the  pencil  of  the  aitist." 

He  takes  up  in  turn  each  of  the  four  charges  brought 
against  the  Australians.  First,  turbulence ;  secondly,  lax 
commercial  morality ;  thirdly,  drunkenness;  and,  fourthly, 
crimes  of  violence.  On  the  first,  he  has  nothing  par  icu- 
lar  to  say.  On  the  second,  he  points  out  that  most  of  the 
bankruptcies  paraded  by  Mr.  Christie  Murray  were  tbos 
of  artisans  and  laborers.  "  In  Australia,  nearly  everybody 
is  v/orth  proceeding  against  for  recovery  of  debt.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  are  millions  who  can  never  swell 
the  insolvent  list  because  they  cannot  struggle  into  the 
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preliminary  position  of  solvency.     Is  it  possible  to  conceive 
a  British  charwoman  insolvent  by  law?" 

As  to  drunkenness,  he  turns  the  tables  very  neatly  by 
proving  that  when  the  intoxicants  consumed  iu  Australia 
and  the  United  Kingdom  are  reduced  to  their  equivalent 
in  alcohol,  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  Kingdom  con- 
sumes four  gallons  per  annum,  as  against  an  average  from 
3.80  gallons  in  Victoria  to  2.17  gallons  in  Tasmania.  As 
to  the  alleged  growth  of  Australian  hatred  against  the 
mother-country,  Sir  Edward  Braddon  replies  by  asserting 
the  exact  opposite.  He  maintains  that  love  of  England 
exists  among  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  that  it  only  needs 
some  crisis  to  call  it  forth  and  prove  it.  This  may  be, 
and  we  all  hope  that  it  is  true;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  so  is 
hardly  demonstrated  by  the  reception  accorded  to  General 
Booth,  who,  he  says,  received  an  ovation  in  Australasia 
such  as  might  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  a  triumphant 
Caesar. 

M.    DE   LAVELEYE'S  NEW  BOOK. 

Mr.  Dunckley,  in  an  expository  article,  sets  forth  the 
kind  of  book  which  M.deljaveleye  has  given  us  on  demo- 
cratic government.  He  says :  "  The  great  merit  of  the 
book  is  that  it  raises  for  discussion  and  puts  in  a  clear 
light  many  important  questions  upon  which  it  behooves  us 
to  mak,e  up  our  minds,  and  suggests  some  problems  which, 
though  at  jiresent  we  see  them  not,  lio  in  the  path  before 
us,  and  will' have  to  be  confronted." 

Modern  democracy,  says  M.  de  Laveleye,  is  biblical  in 
its  origin.  The  early  Christian  Churches  were  so  many 
little  republics.  When  the  Americans  revolted,  they  sim- 
ply transferred  to  the  state  the  ideal  authoi-ity  adopted 
in  the  government  of  the  Churches.  Even  the  "  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man  "  of  the  French  nation  was  merely 
puritanical  Christianity  applied  to  politics.  M.de  Laveleye 
is  very  strongly  in  favor  of  a  Second  Chamber,  but  a 
Second  Chamber  which,  like  the  Senate  in  America, 
springs  from  the  popular  vote.  He  denounces  the  evils  of 
government  by  party,  and  discusses  the  American  system 
of  legislation  and  the  Swiss  Referendum.  Mr.  Dunckley's 
paper  is  more  remarkable  for  its  solidity  than  its  brill- 
iancy. 

WANTED— A   DEPARTMENT  OF   LABOR. 

Mr.  Robert  Donald,  one  of  the  most  industrious  of 
modern  joui-nalists,  has  an  inexhaustible  wallet,  in  which 
is  stored  the  information  gathered  by  him  during  his 
brief  visit  to  the  United  States.  This  month  he  produces 
the  facts  and  figures  in  connection  with  the  Labor  Statis- 
tical Department  of  the  United  States,  advancing  his  plea 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Labor  in  Eng- 
land. 

ARCHBISHOP   TAIT. 

Mr. George  W.Russell  has  been  upset  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  eulogies  pronounced  upon  Archbishop  Tait, 
so  in  his  paper  he  considers  the  other  side  of  the  shield, 
and  sets  forth,  with  the  utmost  candor,  his  objections  to 
the  Erastianism  of  a  prelate  whose  counsel  to  the  Church 
at  every  crisis  was  to  accept  the  mess  of  pottage  and 
surrender  the  birthright  of  the  Bride  of  Christ.  In  telling 
the  story  of  the  Public-Worship  Regulation  Bill,  Mr.  Russell 
says :  "  It  has  never  been  a  foible  of  the  Anglican  episcopate 
to  bear  itself  with  too  high  a  front  in  the  face  of  secular 
opinion;  but  it  has  made  up  for  this  rather  excessive 
modesty  by  as  much  peremptoriness  toward  the  inferior 
clergy  ns  the  law  permitted." 

He  admits  that  Archbishop  Tait  was  a  parliamentary 
manager  of  tact  and  experience,  but  what  did  he  do,  he 
asks,  to  guide  the  iHiV)lic  conscience  aright  in  great  crises 
of  public  controversy?    "He  sat  in  the   House  of  Lords 


for  twenty  five  years,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  its 
business.  In  purely  ecclesiastical  matters,  his  inOuence, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  was  constantly  and  effectively 
exercised;  but  his  biographers  do  not,  I  think,  mention  a 
single  spiritual  or  moral  cause  which  gained  the  slightest 
assistance  from  the  fact  that  the  chief  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  also  a  peer  of  Parliament. 
"What  is  the  use  of  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords?" 

THE  BOOK   OF  THE   LAW. 

Principal  Cave  replies  to  Canon  Driver  upon  the  Penta- 
teuch in  an  article  which  is  too  technical  for  us  to  do  more 
than  merely  quote  his  concluding  observations :  "  Instead 
of  testing  the  soundness  of  their  foundations,  the  advanced 
critics  have  gone  on  building  their  superstructure.  The 
great  need  of  the  time  is  a  careful  and  logical  and  calm 
sui'vey  of  both  sides  of  this  perplexed  question.  Hengsten- 
burg  and  Keil  have  undoubtedly  put  constructions  upon, 
many  passages  of  Scriptures  they  will  not  bear,  and  hav& 
marshalled  arguments  too  much  with  the  skill  of  the  prac- 
tical advocate;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  Graf,  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  and  Driver  have  displayed 
a  very  large  endowment  of  the  same  forensic  ability.  If 
some  practiced  judge,  say,  skilled  in  the  weighing  of  evi- 
dence, would  survey  the  entire  field  from  Astruc  to  Driver, 
rejecting  assertions  which  are  merely  captious,  and  giving 
its  just  weight  to  every  genuine  argument,  he  would  ren- 
der a  most  eminent  service." 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

M.  Gabriel  Monod  writes  upon  French  politics,  and  Mr.. 
Andrew  Lang  describes  the  ''Mimes  of  Herondas."  He- 
says  :  "  The  Mimes  are  the  work  of  a  literary  and  modem 
age,  so  to  speak — of  the  Alexandrian  age ;  they  are  the 
toys  of  an  advanced  society.  They  answer  to  Pompeian 
wall  paintings,  iu  art;  they  have  not  the  seriousness  nor- 
the  charm  of  the  best  Greek  periods." 

THE   FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

THE  opening  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  "The- 
British  Army,  or  the  Critics  Criticised,"  by  "B.,"is: 
an  optimist  statement  of  the  case  for  the  army.     By  the 
way,  it  is  unpardonable  to  publish  Sir  F.  Roberts'  brief' 
letter  as  if  it  were  an  article  on  "The  Demoralization  of' 
Russia."    The  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  says  nothing 
about  "the  demoralization  of  Russia;"  he  mei-ely  makes- 
a  personal  explanation,   correcting  a  misstatement  about 
himself  in  the  article  that  bore  that  heading.     Mr.  A.  R. 
Wallace,  writing  on  "English  and   American   Flowers,"' 
describes  the  flowers  and  forests  of  the  Far  AVest.     Mr. 
J.  B.  Bury  indulges  in  some  reflections  on  the  recent  vic- 
tory in  favor  of  compulsory  Greek  at  Cambridge.     Mr. 
R.  J.Mecredy  sings  the  praises  of  cycling  in  winter.     He 
says  the  winter  cyclist  nnist  wear  woollen,  avc  id  chills, 
and    use    a    pneumatic-tired     cycle.      Mr.  J.   G.  Colmer 
explains  away  the  damaging  effect  of  the  figures  of  the 
Canadian  census.     He  predicts  in  the   next  ten  years  a 
decade  of  imexampled  progress.     Vernon    Lee  writes  of 
Vivarelli,   under    the    title  of    "An    Eighteenth-Century 
Singer."    Mr.  Hugues  le  Roux  writes  curiously  of  "Phases 
of  Crime  in  Paris. "     The  most  important  paper  in  the  num- 
ber is  Ml'.  F.  Buxton's  exposure  of  the  scandals  of  British 
administration  iu  West  Africa. 


The  Reime  Encyclopvdique  of  November  1  contains  a 
very  interesting  sketch  of  General  Boulanger,  including  a 
sort  of  tabular  classification,  by  John  Grand-Carterel,  of  '- 
the  various  waj's  in  which  his  name  was  made  use  of  for 
advei'tising  ancl  political  purposes,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the 
chief  Boulanger  souvenirs. 
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HARPER'S    MAGAZINE. 

THE  Christmas  Harper''s  is  an  exceedingly  attractive 
number  from  a  holiday  point  of  view.  Mark  Twain's 
paper  on  "  Mental  Telegraphy  "  furnishes  matter  for  a 
"Leading  Article." 

Mr.  Besant  has  proceeded  so  far  as  the  Tudor  period  in 
his  London  papers;  he  instils  some  fresh  vivacitj-  and 
interest  in  his  contribution  this  month,  by  dubbing  it 
"A  Walk  in  Tudor  London,"  and  substituting  the  narra- 
tive for  the  descriptive  style. 

"Measure  for  Measure"  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Lang's  and 
Mr.  Abbey's  efforts  for  this  month.  Mr.  Abbey  accentuates 
the  nun  in  Isabella's  character;  many  will  think  too 
strongly.  His  drawings  are  reproduced  with  unusual 
elegance.  Mr.  Lang  grumbles  a  good  deal  in  the  course 
of  his  "comments."  It  does  not  require  excessive  charity 
to  attribute  this  to  his  unqualified  critical  candor;  but  to 
cast  ever  so  slight  an  aspersion  on  Isabella's  repulse  of 
Angelo !  Mr.  Lang  is  "  human  "  positively  to  the  degree 
of  inhumanity. 

This  month's  number  is  especially  rich  in  the  depart- 
ment of  short  stories.  Richard  Harding  Davis  has  "  Her 
First  Appearance,"  and  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  "My 
Cousin  the  Colonel,"  both  really  excellent,  beyond  the 
wont  of  current  fiction. 

A  Christmas  flavor  is  imparted  by  Henry  Van  Dyke's 
opening  paper  on  "  The  Annunciation "  as  it  has  been 
represented  in  poetry  and  painting. 


THE  CENTURY. 

CONTRARY  to  its  wont,  the  Century  comes  out  in 
quite  a  distinctively  Christmas  number.  In  the  de- 
partment devoted  to  leading  articles  we  review  the  paper 
on  "Science  and  Immortality  "  by  Augustus  Jay  Dubois. 

An  article  of  some  especial  interest  to  New  Yorkers  is 
Julian  Ralph's  description  of  "The  Bowery."  The  eating- 
houses,  pawn-shops,  and  cheap  theatres  of  that  sad,  merry 
thoroughfare  afford  him  some  picturesque  subjects.  He 
pays  a  fitting  tribute  to  an  extinct  species,  the  "Bowery 
Boy,"  and  relates  an  absurd  little  anecdote  of  Thackeray, 
who  desired  to  meet  a  specimen  of  this  queer  product. 
"  The  great  novelist  desired  to  go  to  Houston  Street.  He 
was  not  certain  whether  he  was  right  in  pursuing  the  di- 
rection he  had  taken,  so  he  stepped  up  to  one  of  tliese 
East-side  Adonises  and  said:  'Sir,  can  I  go  to  Houston 
Street  this  way?'  'Yes,  I  guess  j-er  kin,  sonny,'  said 
the  Boy,  'if  yer  behave  yerself. '  " 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  rounds  of  biographical 
literature  a  life  more  tragically  sad,  more  pathetically 
disappointed,  than  that  of  the  musician  Mozart — that  del- 
icate, sensitive  nature  which  seemed  destined  to  meet  only 
the  harsh  asperities  of  the  world.  This  phase  of  the  great 
musician's  life  is  strikingly  emphasized  in  Amelia  Gere 
Mason's  fine  biographical  sketch,  "Mozart  After  a  Hun- 
dred Years." 

The  editor  of  the  Century  has  a  well-placed  word  of 
encouragement  for  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
which  is  doing  such  excellent  work  with  so  little  noise. 
"  It  is  a  work  for  the  helpless  and  for  the  victims  of  crim- 
inal associations,  and  as  such  it  commands  very  little  pop- 
ular sympathy,  most  people  declining  to  take  any  interest 
in  the  work  of  improving  the  condition  of  portions  of  the 
population  who  are  disagreeable  for  them  to  contemplate. 
For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  unselfish  efforts  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise." 

Christmas  peeps  out  from  the  pages  of  the  Century  in 
many  illustrations,  poems,  and  short  stories.     The  three 


stanzas  entitled  "The  Christ  Child,"  presumably  by  Mr. 
Gilder,  are  very  fine  in  their  reverent  simplicity  and 
stately  cadence;  and  Edith  M.Thomas  needs  only  a  touch 
of  this  same  large  simplicity  to  make  "  The  Shepherd  "  very 
beautiful.  When  we  have  introduced  to  us  "  1  Senex  "  and 
"2  Juvenis  "  there  is  clearly  something  lost. 

The  unfolding  plot  of  "  The  Naulahka  "  is  in  boldness  not 
a  whit  behind  the  reputation  of  its  collaborators.  That- 
phenomenally  versatile  man,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  contrib- 
utes the  first  chapter  of  a  story  having  the  laconic  titlfr 
"Characteristics;"  it  is  accompanied  by  an  exceptionally 
good  portrait  of  the  author.  California  topics  are  repre- 
sented in  some  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  General 
Sherman's  in  re  the  San  Francisco  Vigilantes. 


SCRIBNER'S    MAGAZINE. 

THE  pages  of  the  Christmas  Scribner's  are  beautiful 
and  graceful  rather  than  weighty.  One  of  the 
chief  art  attractions  of  the  number,  Mr.  Harold  Fred- 
eric's "A  Painter  of  Beautiful  Dreams,"  is  given  fuller 
mention  elsewhere. 

The  descriptive  articles  of  the  number  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blashfield's  soothing  history  of  their  journey  "Afloat  oa 
the  Nile,"  and  "The  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo,"  in  which 
Charles  F.  Loomis  pictures  the  adobe  inanition  of  New 
Mexico. 

To  Venice,  beautiful  Venice,  does  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith  turn  his  attention  this  month.  In  both  the  text 
and  illustrations  under  "Espero  Gorgoni,  Gondolier,"  he 
is  unusually  good. 

The  department  of  fiction  presents  a  chapter  of  "  The 
Wrecker,"  in  which  Mr.  Stevenson,  presumably,  describes 
the  lazy  delight  of  schooner  travel  on  the  broad  Pacific. 
John  Heard,  Jr. ,  makes  something  of  a  departure  from 
present-day  magazine  short  stories  in  the  plot  of  "A 
Charge  for  France;"  it  is  quite  as  pretty  as  it  is  roman- 
tically improbable. 

The  most  noticeable  poetry  is  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's 
"Elmwood,"  written  in  memory  of  James  Russell  Lowell. 
Its  ring  of  deep  sincerity  easily  exalts  it  above  the  grade 
of  a  "timely  efliort." 


LIPPINCOTT'S. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  makes  a  Southern: 
number  of  its  December  issue.  Quite  appropriate, 
therefore,  is  a  r^sum^  of  "Southern  Literature  Since 
the  War,"  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  which  is  noticed 
elsewhere. 

The  number  of  course  contains  the  usual  novel  or 
novelette  complete ;  this  time  it  is  a  Southern  war  story, 
"A  Fair  Blockade-Breaker,"  by  T.C.De  Leon. 

Sara  M.  Handy  enumerates  various  grotesque  negro 
superstitions,  showing  how  the  lives  of  the  more  ignorant 
are  regulated  to  the  meanest  details  in  accordance  with  a 
system  of  crazy  fears  of  supernatural  harm,  the  special 
terror  being  that  of  confui  by  an  enemy. 

A  rather  queer  article  is  an  interview  of  some  nameless 
one  with  Colonel  John  R.  Fellows,  in  which  Colonel  Fel- 
lows delivers  himself  of  opinions  on  two  subjects — the 
New  Orleans  lynching  and  the  present-day  newspaper. 
He  is  in  sympathy  with  the  first  because  he  considers  that 
the  sovereign  will  of  the  people  must  act  when  the  law  is 
powerless.  Of  the  continual  meddlesome  criticism  of 
newspapers  he  speaks  in  no  mild  terms,  setting  forth  that 
there  has  been  "  a  reign  of  newspaper  terror  in  New  York," 
lawyers,  judges,  and  officials  of  all  sorts  afraid  to  stir  lest 
they  bring  on  their  heads  a  storm  of  journalistic  abuse. 
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THE    CHAUTAUQUAN. 

IN  our  department  of  leatliuy  articles  will  be  found  a 
review  of  an  article  by  C.  R.  Hammerton,    "On  the 
Treatment  of  Insanity." 

PARNELL. 

Ralph  D.  St.  John  sketches  the  dramatic  career  of  the 
fallen  "uncrowned  king."  Parnell  seems  to  have  come 
rightly  by  his  iron  nature,  for  his  paternal  ancestry  was 
connected  with  Cromwell,  while  his  maternal  grandfather 
was  the  famous  American  admiral  of  the  War  of  1812, 
whose  temper  and  deeds  gained  for  himself  the  soubriquet 
of  "Old  Ironsides."  Parnell  was  not  a  picturesque 
figure,  but  the  sight  of  a  man  of  aristocratic  birth  giving 
up  everything  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  people  appeals 
to  our  noblest  emotions.  In  187.5  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  county  Meath,  and  from  that  time  until  his 
death  his  life  was  one  stern  struggle,  unaided  by  any  of 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  person  which  generally  make  the 
successful  popular  leader.  His  career  as  obstructionist, 
as  president  of  the  Laud  League,  in  connection  with  the 
Phenix  Park  murder,  and  the  subsequent  Times  letters,  and 
finally  as  defendant  in  the  O'Shea  divorce  suit,  is  all  too 
well  known  to  require  an  extended  review. 

MORAL  REFORMS  IN  CONGRESS. 

George  Harold  Walker  is  pleased  with  the  growing 
tendencies  toward  morality  of  the  members  of  Congress. 
He  records  the  amicable  relations  of  members  of  opposing 
parties,  which  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  conditions  of 
forty  years  ago,  when  it  was  dangerous  for  a  member  of 
one  party  to  approach  a  political  opponent.  He  notes  the 
abolishment  of  the  "code  of  honor,"  the  diminution  of 
drinking  members,  the  decreasing  use  of  tobacco  and 
snuff,  the  checks  to  lobbying  and  bribing,  civil-service 
reform,  and  the  admission  of  negroes  to  seats  in  Congress. 
We  are  not  just  clear  as  to  his  reason  for  including  in  the 
reforms  the  change  of  dress  from  knee-breeches  and 
swallow-tail-coats  to  long  trousers  and  frocks  or  cutaways. 

GOVERNMENT  WEATHER  OBSERVATIONS. 

Major  J.W.Powell,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  furnishes  a 
history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  describes  its  actual  workings.  The  Smithso- 
nian Institution  published,  among  its  first  issues,  directions 
for  the  systematization  of  the  records  of  scattered  students 
of  weather  conditions.  It  afterward  publishetl  scientific 
papers  on  the  subject  from  leading  scientists,  such  as  Guiot 
and  Loomis.  In  1870  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Wai-  to  conduct  observations.  Under  this  management 
it  has  been  steadily  improved  until  its  transference  to  the 
Agricultural  Department  in  July  last.  The  importance 
of  these  observations  is  fully  realized  in  commercial  and 
agricultural  circles.  The  amount  of  work  done  is  enor- 
mous, but  so  perfect  is  the  system  that  three  hours  suffice 
for  the  disposal  of  all  the  business  connected  with  one  of 
the  two  daily  observations.  At  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  at  the  same  hour  in  the  evening  observations  are 
taken  at  all  stations,  and  are  at  once  telegraphed  to  the 
central  office  at  Washington.  Here  is  a  specimen  cipher 
despatch,  "  Paul  diction  sxmk  Johnson  imbue  hersal ;" 
"vvhich  means,  St.  Paul,  barometer  29.26,  thermometer 
four  below  zero,  wind  northwest,  sky  cloudless,  a  trace 
of  rain,  wind  six  milcis  aii  hour,  greatest  temperature 
ten  degrees,  dew  point  eighteen  degrees  below  zero,  local 
prediction  for  fair  weather.  Major  Powell  says  that 
many  supposed  false  j)redictions  are  misleading,  only 
because  they  are  jiublished  in  such  condensed  fonn  that 
the  reader  is  unable  to  distinguish  the  shades  of  meaning 
in  the  phraseology. 


THE    COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE  December  number  comes  out  in  its  ordinary 
every -day  dress,  flaunting  not  brigh  holiday  colors 
in  the  face  of  its  readers.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  it  is  a  "  Christmas  number,"  either  in  its  outward 
appearance  or  in  its  contents,  unless  we  except  the  title  of 
Mr.T.V.Powderly's article,  "On  Earth,  Peace,  Goodwill 
Toward  Men,"  and  in  truth  this  title  might  as  well  have 
been  anything  else. 

Mr.  Powderly's  article,  already  referred  to,  concerns,  of 
course,  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  old  trades  unions 
served  to  segregate  each  trade  from  all  others,  and  the 
sole  object  of  each  union  was  to  bring  about  an  advance 
in  wages.  The  Knights  of  Labor  came  to  the  rescue, 
uniting  in  a  common  brotherhood  all  sorts  of  laborers, 
and  concerning  itself  with  every  question  that  could  in 
any  way  bear  upon  the  welfare,  physical,  social,  political, 
and  moral,  of  the  laborer.  Factory  inspection,  prohibition 
of  child  labor,  interference  of  foreign  labor — such  questions 
as  these  became  vital ;  and  the  State  legislatures  speedily 
listened  to  the  plea  sent  up  to  them.  The  trades  unions 
forbid  the  discussion  of  political  subjects,  but  the  Knights 
of  Labor  encourage  it,  and  as  a  consequence,  laborers, 
feeling  their  subservience  to  the  will  of  the  "  boss  "  at 
the  polls,  were  educated  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  secret 
ballot.  Mr.  Powderly  considers  that  the  introduction  of 
the  Australian  system  of  voting  into  this  country  is  an 
outcome  of  the  agitations  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  They 
concern  themselves  with  Government  o-i\nership  of  rail- 
roads, telegraphs  and  lands,  with  the  monetary  system, 
with  temperance,  and  so  forth.  We  presume  that  this 
education  is  to  bring  the  promised  peace  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Powderly's  title. 

Mrs.  Fitch,  General  Sherman's  eldest  daughter,  pub- 
lishes the  letters  written  to  her  by  her  father  during  the 
war.  These  letters  are  solicitous  for  her  happiness, tender 
and  brave,  with  just  a  suggestion  that  the  writer  was  a 
little  uneasy,  as  though  he  felt  that  his  daughter  was  grow- 
ing out  of  his  acquaintance.  Theo.  R.  Davis  furnishes  a 
string  of  anecdotes  about  the  General  in  his  article, 
"With  Sherman  in  His  Army  Home." 

Mrs.  M.  E.W.Sherwood  compares  American  and  foreign 
entertaining,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former,  for  the 
reason  that  it  ignores  men  and  women  of  talent.  No 
assembly  of  Loudon  or  Paris  grandees  is  complete  without 
its  authors,  painters,  musicians,  or  actors.  Her  advice 
is  that  we  "  take,  without  regard  to  the  McKinley  bill,  the 
best  ideas  of  all  nations  in  regard  to  that  progressive  art, 
the  art  of  entertaining." 

Another  paper  on  social  matters  is  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Alfriend's  account  of  social  life  in  Richmond  during  the 
war.  He  tells  of  "  starvation  parties,"  where  ladies  dressed 
in  anything  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  met  with 
officers  and  other  gentlemen,  and  laughed  and  danced 
and  enjoj'ed  all  the  pleasures  of  a  party  except  the  supper, 
while  there  wa,s  a  continual  roar  of  cannonade  outside 
the  city. 

C.Osborne  Ward  describes  the  massacres  of  the  Roman 
Amphitheatre  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  and  sets  forth 
in  harrowing  detail  the  events  of  one  of  the  123  days  of 
sport  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  during  which  period  "  over 
5,000  men  and  women  and  over  11,000  boasts  were  killed 
fighting  with  each  other."  This  article  is  handsomely 
illustrated  by  Mr. CD. Gibson,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  artist's  nice  genius  seems  rather  suited 
to  rendering  pretty  conventional  drawing-room  scenes 
than  to  the  delineation  of  gladiators  and  ravenous  beasts. 

Pi-ofessor  Lewis  M.Haupt's  paper  on  rapid  transit  is 
reviewed  elsewhere. 
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ATLANTIC    MONTHLY.' 

THE  Atlantic  for  December  makes  no  Christmas 
splurge,  but  continues  the  dignified,  even  tenor  of 
its  way. 

Alexander  V.  G.  Allen  writes  on  "  The  Transition  in  New 
England  Theology,"  the  period  selected  being  that  after 
the  death  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  end  of  his  strug- 
gles with  the  Armiuians.  His  extreme  Calvinism  and 
"sublimated  mysticism"  had  proved  inadequate,  unsatis- 
fying. It  was  then  the  work  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  to 
twist  the  Calvanistic  fibres  into  a  continuous  logical 
thread.  Hopkins  accomplished  his  mission,  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  his  energies  caused  by  such  questions  as  '■  Will  all 
Infants  be  Saved?"  still  left  him  room  for  work  of  gi-eat 
and  practical  humanity,  esjxjcially  in  the  problems  of  the 
slave-trade  and  African  colonization. 

Lida  von  Krokow,  writing  on  "  American  Characters 
in  German  Novels,"  touches  on  a  theme  over  which  there 
has  been  some  little  international  sparring  of  late — the 
existence  of  national  attributes  in  American  literature. 
This  critic  denies  to  Hawthorne's  work  any  distinctive 
national  characteristic ;  the  sti'uggles  of  Hester  and  Zeno- 
bia  against  social  order  and  moral  conventions  are  the 
outcome  of  universal  passion.  Nor  Cooper,  for  his  hero 
was  his  own  peculiar  ideal  hero,  not  the  American  hero. 
She  finds  more  of  nationality  in  the  modern  novelists, 
Howells  and  Mark  Twain.  Cooper  and  Bret  Harte,  we 
are  told,  are  the  favorites  in  Germany. 

In  this  age  of  magazine  surfeit,  one's  jaded  appetite 
learns  to  be  ever  quickened  by  the  signature  of  Agnes 
Repplier  on  the  title-page ;  nor  is  anticipation  of  the  men- 
tal bonne  bouche  disappointed  this  month  in  her  bright 
little  paper  on  "The  Praises  of  War."  She  exploits  the 
"  dear  delights  "  of  battles,  sung  "  when  the  world  was 
younger  and  perhaps  merrier,  when  people  lived  more  and 
thought  less,  and  when  the  curious  subtleties  of  an  ad- 
vanced civilization  had  not  yet  turned  men's  heads  with 
conceit  of  their  own  enlightening  progress'  from  simple  to 
serious  things." 

Henry  James  gives  the  second  and  concluding  part  of 
Ms  story,  "The  Chaperon."  An  address  by  James  Russell 
Lowell  on  "Shakesj^eare's  Richard  III."  is  printed,  in 
which  is  expressed  the  belief  that  Richard  III.  is  a  play 
which  Shakespeare  more  or  less  carelessly  adapted  to  the 
stage.  Lafcadio  Hearn  continues  his  Japanese  papers  in 
"The  Most  Ancient  Shrine  in  Japan." 


wick  and  Bowdoin  colleges,  relating  many  pleasant  anec- 
dotes in  his  narrative. 

Winfield  S.  Nevins  begins  a  series  of  papers  on  Salem 
^\itchcraf t ;  his  stories  seem  to  us  to  be  less  interesting 
than  the  subject  would  warrant. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE. 

THE  principal  feature  of  the  magazine  for  December 
is  an  article  by  Walter  Blackburn  Harte,  which  is 
reviewed  in  another  department. 

Albert  G.Evans  describes  the  exodus  of  John  Ran- 
dolph's slaves,  who  were  set  free  by  their  master's  will. 
He  was  an  abolitionist  at  heart,  and  would  have  liberated 
his  negroes  during  his  lifetime,  but  was  prevented  from 
so  doing  by  legal  restrictions.  So  he  provided  in  his  will 
that  they  should  be  liberated  and  colonized.  His  heirs 
contested  the  will,  and  so  thirteen  years  elapsed  before  it 
was  carried  out.  Not  till  1846  did  the  negroes  leave  the 
plantation  for  Mercer  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
executors  of  the  will  had  bought  land  for  their  establish- 
ment. But  when  the  negroes  arrived  at  their  expected 
home  they  were  met  by  hostile  German  residents,  who 
objected  to  negro  neighbors.  After  a  long  dispiit-e  the 
negroes  were  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  sur\avors  have  recently  begun  suit  for  recovery  of 
their  land. 

Charles  Lewis  Slattery  writes  entertainingly  of  Bruns- 


THE  NEW   ENGLANDER  AND  YALE   REVIEW. 

THE  New  Englander  and  Yale  Review  for  December 
is  an  excellent  number  in  its  class.  The  article  en- 
titled "  Higher  Education  and  Practical  Life,"  by  Win- 
throp  Dudley  Sheldon,  is  treated  at  more  length  elsewhere. 

The  opening  paper  is  a  considerable  one  on  "James 
Russell  Lowell,"  by  D.  H.  Chamberlain.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have  anything  new 
to  say,  just  at  this  time,  about  the  man  we  have  lost,  but 
he  puts  before  us  a  very  orderly,  well-balanced,  and 
appreciative  sketch ;  and  considerable  quotation  helps  to 
enhance  the  readableness  of  his  essay. 

John  S.  Sewall  writes  from  Bangor  Theological  Sem- 
inary, under  the  title  "What  May  We  Preach?  "  "Beecher 
once  said  that  if  he  ever  lacked  a  subject  for  next  Sun- 
day's sermon,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  take  a  walk  in 
Wall  Street;  and  when  he  got  back  to  his  study  he 
found  his  whole  soul  bristling  with  topics."  That  is  Mr. 
Sewall's  advice.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  parsons  who, 
as  Bishop  Whately  said,  "aim  at  nothing  and  hit  it." 

There  is  an  unsigned  paper  dealing  with  "  Some  Recent 
Writings  of  an  Indian  Rajah, "  and  the  subject  is  so  inter- 
esting that  one  wishes  the  editor  had  dealt  more  fully. 
A  queer  spectacle!  An  enormously  wealthy  Rajah  in 
Hyderabad,  the  central  and  most  conservative  part  of  con- 
servative India,  a  devout  Hindu,  writing  reform  papers 
on  better  road-building,  orphan  asylums,  infant  mar- 
riages, the  historical  development  of  Indian  industries! 
Surely,  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  these  sociolog- 
ical essays  rather  overshadow  "The  Naulahka." 


,  POPULAR    SCIENCE    MONTHLY. 

UNDER  the  title  •Silk  Dresses  and  Eight  Hours' 
Work,"  J.  B.  Mann  delivei-s  himself  of  a  queer  mixt- 
ure of  good  horse-sense  and — much  less  desirable  and 
more  hackneyed  elements.  Having  squashed  the  logic  of  a 
recent  editorial  statement,  that  "  if  all  the  women  \^'ho 
want  silk  dresses  could  have  work,  all  the  silk  factories  in 
the  country  could  be  set  in  motion  and  would  furnish 
employment  to  "  the  idle,  Mr.  Mann  proceeds  to  array  him- 
self,horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  against  the  idea  of  an  eight- 
hour  law.  He  sj>eaks  with  the  authority  of  twenty  years' 
experience  as  a  workman,  and  declares  that  it  is  impossible 
to  do  twelve  hours'  work  in  eight  hours;  that  there  would 
be  an  absolute  loss  in  the  productive  capacity  of  the  com- 
munity, amounting  to  full  one-third;  that  this  loss  would 
be  borne  by  the  workman,  not  by  the  bloated  capitalist. 
However,  Mr.  Mann's  deliverance  cannot  be  important 
beyond  his  assertion,  as  an  experienced  and  thinking  work- 
man, that  a  reduction  in  hours  will  bring  no  pro  rata 
increase  in  efficiency  of  work. 

Professor  E.  P.Evans  presents  some  striking  and  sugges- 
tive considerations  in  "  Progress  and  Perfectibility  in  the 
Lower  Animals. "  He  emphasizes  the  extent  to  which  lower 
animals  are  subject  to  the  mutations  of  training  and 
environment.  For  instance,  he  affirms  that  the  pig,  when 
relieved  of  his  abnormal  load  of  fat,  can  be  taught  to 
hunt  and  point  Tvith  the  steadiness  and  regulai'ity  of  the 
pointer,  showing  much  enthusiasm  for  his  work  too. 

P.  D.  Ross  discusses  "Type-Casting  Machines  "  and  their 
pi*actical  availability  in  their  present  state  of  perfection. 
He  decides  that  they  undoubtedly  result  in  a  gi-eat  .saving 
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in  the  large  publishing  establishments,  but  that  small  com- 
posing-rooms will  have  to  figure  closely  to  be  sure  of  their 
benefit. 

The  opening  and  principal  article  of  the  number  is  Edwin 
Atlee  Barber's  paper  on  "  The  Rise  of  the  Pottery  Indus- 
try." 

Professfjr  Frederick  Starr  has  an  entertaining  paper 
on  "  Dress  and  Ornament. " 


THE  CHARITIES  REVIEW. 

THOSE  who  know  the  new  Charities  Review  only  by 
name  will  be  pleasantly  surprised  in  turning  its 
pages.  It  is  eminently,  as  its  sub-title  imports,  "  A  Journal 
of  Practical  Sociology;"  and  the  half-dozen  very  live 
papers  which  appear  in  this  December  number  show  con- 
clusively that  its  editor  wants  conti'ibutors  who  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  It  is,  indeed,  a  scholarly  and,  at 
the  same  time,  distinctively  "  practical "  review ;  and  its 
field  is  one  which  is  assuming  more  enormous  proportions 
with  every  day  of  the  world's  growth. 

The  Charities  Revieio  for  December  contains  besides  the 
article  noted  elsewhere  by  Professor  Richmond  Mayo- 
Smith,  five  short  papers  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 
Professor  J.  W.  Jeuks,  of  Cornell  University,  .says  a  word 
to  trades  nnions  concerning  their  attempt  to  keep  down 
production  for  the  sake  of  employment  to  more  hands. 
Professor  Jenks  states  that  the  limitation  of  a  man's  out- 
put by  rules  which  prevent  him  from  doing  his  best  while 
he  works,  not  only  does  not  furnish  employment  for  the 
unemployed,  but  rather  has  the  opposite  effect,  while  it  is 
also  injurious  to  the  workman  himself,  and  to  industrial 
society  as  a  whole.  One  strong  point  which  he  makes  Is 
this :  that  a  man  who  works  slouchily  for  his  employer — 
and  this  ho  will  do  if  he  is  obliged  to  do  less  than  he  easily 
can— will  not  long  find  himself  in  a  condition  to  work 
briskly  for  his  own  improvement  in  his  leisure  hours.  "  The 
more  carefully  trades  unions  study  the  sources  of  gain  and 
of  wages,"  says  Professor  Jenks,  "the  more  clearly  •will 
they  see  that  there  cannot  be  any  ^Teat  increase  of  wages 
without  an  incrpnso  of  product  per  man,  and  the  more 
surely  will  they  realize  the  great  extent  to  which  this  in- 
crease of  productivity  is  in  their  own  hands." 

Mrs.  Isabel  C.Ban-ows  advocates  manual  training  for 
children  in  an  interesting  paper  in  which  she  brings  to- 
gether the  op)!?Jons  of  some  of  the  most  noted  educators 
in  the  country.  "It  is  readily  acknowledged,"  she  saj's, 
"that  manual  dexterity  is  increased  and  that  intellectual 
activity  may  ho  quickened  by  this  form  of  education," 
and  she  quotes  testimony  of  such  authority  as  President 
Eliot,  Professor  James,  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  and  Miss  Wood- 
ward in  support  of  the  claim  that  the  influence  of  such 
■•.rainiDR  is  beneficial  morally. 

Mr.  John  Glenn,  of  Baltimore,  contributes  a  vigorous 
paper  on  "Co-operation  against  Beggary,"  and  cites  the 
experiences  of  Count  Rumford,  in  Munich,  Barvvick  Baker, 
of  Gloucestershire,  the  Steelton  Company,  of  Baltimore, 
and  the  city  of  Elberfeld,  to  show  what  the  co-operation 
of  Church,  state,  and  individual  will  do  to  destroy  pauj^er- 
ism.  If  the  suppression  of  beggary  were  too  much  for  the 
mayoi'  to  undertake,  an  organized  association  could  be 
formed  which  would  undertake  and  carry  it  out.  Such 
an  association  would  only  need  the  confidence  an<l  co-op- 
eration of  the  state  government,  the  police,  the  churches, 
and  the  citizens,  and  this  confidence  and  co-operation 
would  bo  well  repaid. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Warner,  of  Washington,  in  a  short  paper  seeks 
to  show  where  the  logical  stopping-place  between  free 
education  and  free  food  is.  "There  is  abundant  justifica- 
tion," he  says,  "for  those  who  hold  that  the  two  things 


are  distinct,  and  that  hunger  cannot  be  treated  by  th© 
same  methods  as  ignorance." 

Mr.  Edward  King,  who  has  been  identified  with  the 
neighborhood-guild  movement  in  this  countrj-  from  its 
earliest  days,  reviews  critically  Dr.  Stanton  Coit's  work 
on  neighborhood  guilds,  recently  published.  He  states 
that  the  continuity  of  the  body  of  workers  in  the  guild 
has  not  been  preserved ;  that  the  trained  body  of  workers 
has  not  been  developed  and  that  the  continued  influence 
from  the  kindergarten  to  maturity,  by  leaders  and  learn- 
ers growing  up  together,  has  lieen  entirely  \\anting,  and 
that  almost  all  the  broader  and  higher  features  A^hich 
constitute  the  special  charm  of  the  justification  of  the 
neighborhood  guild,  as  pictured  by  Dr.  Coit,  have  scarcely 
an  existence  j'et.  Mr.  King  is  also  unwilling  to  assent  to 
Dr.  Coit's  confidence  that  capable  leaders  will  be  easily 
found.  The  review  is  not  appreciative,  although  written 
by  one  who  is  earnestly  in  sympathy  with  and  active  in 
the  movement  here. 

The  i?eiiVi/;  contains  also  a  brief  account  of  the  People's 
Palace  in  Jersey  City,  by  its  founder.  Rev.  John  L.  Scud- 
der,  and  of  the  Hebrew  Institute  in  New  York  City,  by 
Mrs.  Annie  Nathan  Meyer. 


ANDOVER  REVIEW. 

IN  the  December  number  Morrison  I.  Swift  writes  under 
the  rather  striking  title,  "The  Halo  of  Industrial 
Idleness." 

"  To  bring  into  existence  all  that  is  needed  to  support 
society  for  a  year,  a  certain  number  of  people  have  to 
expend  a  given  quota  of  time  and  energy.  The  fact  that 
the  capital-owning  drones  are  permitted  to  sit  down  be- 
fore this  whole  product,  which  they  have  moved  no  finger 
to  aid  in  creating,  and  to  consume  great  portions  of  it, 
makes  the  quota  of  time  and  energy  required  for  the 
workers  to  create  it  just  so  much  the  greater,  as  time  and 
energy  are  taken  to  create  «hat  the  drones  consume. 
Now  this  burden  of  extra  labor  is  diffused  over  the  whole 
corps  of  workers ;  all  have  to  work  harder  and  longer  for 
what  they  get  in  consequence  of  it." 

This  is  the  problem  before  Mr.  Swift.  He  sees  the  evil 
cause  in  the  ignorant  and  selfish  management  of  produc- 
tion. He  would  have  it  that,  instead  of  each  man  going 
slap-dash  ahead  for  himself,  we  should  gather  together  and 
decide  how  society  can  best  co-operate  with  available 
brains  and  energy. 

One  remedy  at  least  for  the  present  evil  of  one-sided, 
inadequate  production  presents  itself.  "  Old  Hutch  "  and 
his  ilk,  unproductive  manipulators,  would  confer  a  boon 
on  society  if  thej-  would  withdraw.  While  appreciating 
the  fundamental  necessity  of  capital,  Mr.  Swift  points 
out  that  sometimes  positive  destruction  of  it  maj-  be  bene- 
ficial. "  For  example,  great  destruction  of  railroad  prop- 
erty may  give  thousands  of  'die  or  semi-idle  men  work, 
supplying  them  in  due  measure  with  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  great  loss  to  the  railroad  com- 
panj%  but  the  company  can  lose  without  sufl'ering,  while 
the  men  cannot  lie  idle  without  starving."  As  a  general 
remedy,  Mr.  Swift  advises  that  the  capitaf-owuers  go  to 
work ;  but  he  wants  some  restriction  on  the  undue  con- 
centration resulting. 

G.  R.  Carpenter  writes  on  "Three  Critics:  Howells, 
Moore,  and  Wilde."  "We  have  then,"  concludes  Mr. 
Carpenter,  "  three  typical  critics,  the  first  a  free  lance  in 
letters,  with  booty  and  pleasure  throughout  the  district 
of  his  foray;  the  second  and  third,  dogmatic  knights  on 
either  side  of  the  silver-golden  shield." 

Dr.  William  Hayes  AVard,  of  the  New  York  Indepen- 
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^ent,  contributes  the  opening  paper  on  "  The  Biblical  Con- 
ditions of  Salvation,"  characterized  by  the  fine  clearness 
and  force  usual  with  the  writer. 


GOLDTHWAITE'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  MAGAZINE. 

ANY  one  who  cannot  find  something  instructive  and 
interesting  in  Goldthivaite's  well-diversified  pages 
must  be  a  very  blas^  person.  Goldthivaite's  possesses 
one  unique  characteristic — perhaps  if  it  were  one  of  the 
big  guns  of  the  magazine  world  it  could  not  have  it — it 
says  as  much  about  a  subject  as  it  has  to  say,  and  then 
stops;  no  padding  to  speak  of. 

Courtenay  De  Kalb  gives  a  few  paragraphs  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  trans-Siberian  railroad  routes,  whose  proposed 
existence  is  now  awaiting  such  time  as  the  European 
bourses  shall  have  the  cockles  of  their  hearts  warmed  up 
with  enthusiasm  over  the  scheme.  "Which  end  is  not  yet. 
For  when  these  routes  come  into  play  "Moscow  will  in- 
evitably become  the  distributing  point  for  tea  and  other 
Eastern  products  for  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  influence 
of  which  will  be  severely  felt  in  London  and  other  cities." 
The  only  route  independent  of  weather-ridden  navigation 
would,  according  to  Colonel  Voloshinoff's  late  report, 
cost  $170,000,000.  "  .  he  losses  which  Russia  would  sustain 
in  the  event  of  war  without  such  a  communication  with 
the  Pacific  would  unquestionably  so  far  exceed  this  first 
cost  as  to  render  it  insignificant  in  comparison.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  military  needs  of  the  empire  will  in 
this  case  coincide  with  those  of  commerce,  and  the  trans- 
Siberian  road  will  do  infinitely  more  than  the  Suez  Canal 
toward  developing  Asia  as  a  whole,  and  bring  the  Asiatic 
commercial  life  into  touch  with  that  of  European  centres 
in  the  West." 

There  is  a  striking  computation  of  the  unexplored 
regions  of  Canada,  accompanied  by  a  map  and  description, 
"which  shows  that  "954,000  square  miles  of  the  continent 
alone,  exclusive  of  the  inhospitable  detached  arctic  por- 
tions, is  for  all  practical  purposes  entirely  unknown." 


"  WESTWARD-HO!  " 

THERE  appears  for  December  the  second  number  of 
this  bright  young  magazine,  the  genesis  of  which  we 
noticed  last  month. 

The  "  Lake  Beauties  of  Minnesota  "  are  described  with 
enthusiasm  by  John  Talmage,  who  will  not  be  blamed, 
under  the  circumstances,  for  now  and  then  dropping  into 
poetry  A  la  Silas  Wegg.  Several  of  the  illustrations  of 
lake  scenery  are  very  charming. 

Nicolay  Grevstad  writes  of  "  Farmers  and  Farming  in 
,  Russia."  "It  will  take  generations  for  Russia  to  develop 
an  enlightened  and  effective  system  of  agriculture.  When 
that  day  comes,  as  it  will  do  some  day,  Russia  will  be  a 
powerful  competitor  in  the  grain  markets  of  the  world. 
But  by  that  time  this  country  will  have  ceased  to  export 
wheat,  and  if  the  American  farmer  should  then  have  to 
face  Russian  competition,  it  will  be  in  New  York,  not  in 
Liverpool." 

John  Gordon  explains  in  "  The  Race  Question  "  the  new 
light  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  origin  of  the  so-called 
Aryan  races  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  and 
iis  GeiTuan   colleagues.     These   scholars  hold   that  the 


Aryan  races  were  introduced  into  Asia  from  Europe, 
instead  of  the  reverse,  as  we  have  been  taught ;  and  that 
the  "  romantic  "  theory  of  our  cousinship  with  the  Hindus 
must  go.  Mr.  Gordon  notices  that  "the  European  races 
which  are  most  decidedly  mixed  in  blood  are  those  which 
are  in  the  vanguard  of  European  life  and  progress,  while 
races  that  are  pure,  or  comparatively  pure,  have  either 
deteriorated,  or  at  least  are  farther  back  in  what  we  call 
progress;"  and  he  throws  out  some  consequent  suggestions 
of  comfort  concerning  our  amalgamation  with  the  hordes 
of  foreigners  who  are  deluging  us. 


MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

MRS.  LAMB'S  attractive  magazine  is  bright  and 
readable,  as  usual. 

Professor  Stephen  B.  Weeks  has  indefatigably  collected 
thirteen  pages  of  duels  in  his  paper  entitled  "  The  Code  in 
North  Carolina."  Many  of  the  most  famous  of  North 
Carolina's  sons  pressed  the  hair-trigger  on  the  Virginia 
line.  Politics  and  lovely  woman  seemed  to  be  the  favor- 
ite sources  of  the  diversion.  A  striking  feature  of  this 
warlike  chapter  is  the  frequent  fatal  ending  of  the  meet- 
ings.    North  Carolina's  sons  were  evidently  fine  shots. 

The  editor  starts  off  the  number  with  an  illustrated 
article  on  "  Some  of  Queen  Isabella's  Descendants,"  touch- 
ing the  periods  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Philip  and  Mary. 
A  handsome  wood-cut  of  Isabella  forms  the  frontispiece 
of  the  magazine. 


IlJjT  the  December  Scribner''s  Harold  Frederic  pays  a 
great  tribute  to  the  painter  Albert  Moore — "  A  Painter 
of  Beautiful  Dreams."  And,  en  passant,  Mr.  Frederic  in- 
dulges in  some  cutting  irony  on  the  methods  of  the  London 
Academy,  which,  were  that  institution  a  human  organ- 
ism, would  find  its  way  directly  under  the  fifth  rib. 
What  he  makes  most  fun  of  is  the  demand  of  conventional 
art — that  is,  the  Academv — that  every  picture  shall  tell  a 
story.  This  being  orthodoxy  in  art,  Mr.  Frederic  and 
Albert  Moore  are  heretics  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  latter  is  not  an  Academician. 

"He  is  frankly  an  idealist.  Heboid  that  the  ideal  form 
of  things  is  the  ascertained  best  form  of  nature,  the  tra- 
dition of  which  has  been  handed  down  by  little  groups  of 
devoted  men  from  the  time  when  the  artist  came  into 
closest  touch  with  what  was  finest  and  most  beautiful  in 
form.  Even  in  that  golden  age  the  Greek  masters  had 
traditional  ideals  which  transcended  the  wonderful  nature 
they  knew.  The  central  group  in  the  Parthenon  frieze 
shows  gods  and  goddesses  dressed  differently  from  the 
procession  of  people,  who  wear  the  costume  of  the  period. 
The  dreams  of  Phidias  were  loftier  and  better  than  the  best 
that  even  his  informed  eye  could  see  in  the  chosen  models 
of  Athens." 

Realist  or  idealist,  orthodox  or  heretical,  artist  or  tyro, 
every  one  who  sees  Scribner's  will  be  haunted  by  the 
marvellous  beauty  of  the  several  engravings  of  Albert 
Moore's  pictures.  It  is  a  pleasure,  too,  to  know  that  the 
artist  is  not  without  honor  in  his  own  country  and  gen- 
eration, which  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  his 
pictures  are  snapped  up  before  they  leave  the  easel  by 
famous  collectors. 
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THE    FRENCH    MAGAZINES. 


THE   REVUE   DES  DEUX    MONDES. 

ONE  of  the  articles  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Revue  which  should  not  be  missed  is  M.Valbert's 
amusing  description  of  the  new  German  method  of  teaching 
history  upside  down.  There  is  to  be  an  end  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  history  dear  to  the  student.  In  its  place  the  om- 
nipotent young  Emperor  has  ordained  that  the  German 
subjects  of  the  future  are  to  receive  good,  sound,  useful 
instruction  in  things  as  they  are,  especially  selected  for 
German  use,  and  for  the  glorification  of  the  HohenzoUern 
dynasty.  Obedient  to  the  inspiration  of  his  sovereign, 
a  German  professor,  Hermann  Grimm,  has  elaborated  and 
published  a  complete  system  by  which  the  civilization  of 
the  world  can  be  satisfactorily  studied  from  the  apex 
downward.  Needless  to  state  that  the  apex  is  represented 
in  this  patriotic  professor's  mind  by  the  Emperor  Will- 
iam II.  Needless,  also,  to  state  that  when  a  serious  pro- 
posal to  transmute  the  history  of  the  world  into  the 
history  of  a  German  earthly  Paradise,  where  the  place 
of  the  Trinity  shall  be  held  to  be  satisfactorily  filled  by 
the  three  HohenzoUern  Emperors,  falls  into  the  hands  of 
a  French  reviewer,  and  that  reviewer  happens  to  be  M.  G. 
Valbert,  the  unfortunate  author  is  not  allowed  to  escape 
unscathed.  With  regard  to  M.  Hermann  Grimm,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  human  being  can  have  con- 
ceived or  written  a  work  so  silly  as  M.  Valbert  causes  this 
one  to  appear.  As  for  M.  Valbert,  he  should  be  read 
rather  than  commented  upon. 

THE  CHILIAN  WAR  AND  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

M.  de  Varigny  gives  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the 
events  of  the  Chilian  war,  which  the  conflicting  reports 
of  newspaper  correspondents  have  left  vague  in  most 
minds.  While  he  blames  the  conduct  of  Balmaceda,  he 
regards  much  of  what  has  happened  as  the  almost  inevi- 
table outcome  of  the  opposition  of  English  and  American 
ideas  and  influence,  which,  working  as  they  have  worked 
together  in  the  evolution  of  the  Chilian  republic,  had 
created  a  condition  of  things  under  which  it  was  impossible 
for  a  people  so  naturally  vigorous  to  continue.  Chilian 
parliamentary  institutions  are  impregnated,  according  to 
M.  de  Varigny,  with  the  monarchical  spirit  of  England, 
from  which  country  they  were  copied.  But  this  mon- 
archical system  has  for  its  crown  an  autocratic  President, 
whose  powers  were  granted  to  him  under  American  influ- 
ence, and  whose  position  in  the  constitution  was  copied 
from  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
two  institutions  cannot  work  together.  Balmaceda  only 
followed  in  his  unconstitutional  practices  the  "deplorable 
deviations  "  of  all  his  predecessors,  and  one  of  the  results 
of  the  war  is  likely  to  be  a  revision  of  machinery  of  govern- 
ment which  may  bring  the  powers  of  the  President  and 
the  Parliament  into  a  more  logical  relation  to  each  other. 

The  Chilian  war,  in  fact,  has  been,  in  M.  Varigny 's 
reading  of  it,  a  war  between  the  forces  which  made  for 
closer  union  with  the  United  States  and  those  which  made 
for  the  supremacy  of  English  influence ;  the  English  forces 
have  won,  and  with  their  victory  the  dreams  of  the  three 
Americas  united  against  the  world  loses  all  chance  of  real- 
ization. The  indignation  of  Chili,  he  continues,  has  been 
stirred  against  the  United  States,  and  too  deeply  for  the 
breach  to  be  easily  healed,  aud  the  ambition  of  the  Re- 
public will  for  the  future  be  to  maintain  its  independence 


until  it  takes,  in  the  Southern  continent,  the  position  of 
supremacy  which  the  United  States  holds  in  the  North. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

The  other  articles  in  this  number  besides  those  upon  the 
Egyptian  Question  andMr.  Morley,  which  have  been  noticed 
elsewhere,  are  chiefly  technical.  There  is  one  upon  the 
Budgets  of  1892  aud  the  financial  situation, by  M.  Aucheval- 
Clarigny,  and  one,  without  signature,  on  the  Eastern 
manoeuvres.  M.  Bruneti^re  is  less  interesting  than  usual 
in  a  review  which  he  entitles  ''Scientists  and  Moralists." 
Colonel  Frey's  "Piracy  in  Tonquin"  is  a  contribution  to 
the  now  rapidly  accumulating  store  of  contemporary 
information  with  regard  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  M.  d'Hausson  Ville's  sketch  of  Madame 
Ackermann  is  one  of  the  pleasant  biographical  articles 
of  which  French  memoir -writers  have  almost  a  monopoly 
at  present. 


THE   NOUVELLE   REVUE. 

AMONG  the  lesser  articles  in  the  Revxte  there  is  on& 
from  M.  Philippe  Lehault  on  the  Pamir  Question, 
which,  he  states,  is  scarcelj' less  important  to  Russia  than 
to  France.  There  is  an  African  article  by  M.  du  Wailly  on 
the  natives  who  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 
Ninon  de  I'Enclos'  tea-parties  are  scarcely  so  interesting 
as  everything  connected  with  the  famous  beauty  is 
expected  to  be.  M.Ernest  Tissot  has  an  appreciative 
criticism  of  the  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana, "  together  with  a 
short  account  of  its  production.  M.  Qu^rin  d'Angely's 
article,  "Autour  de  la  Mort,"  is  chiefly  a  collection  of 
witty  or  comic  epitaphs,  of  which,  though  some  ai'e  less 
generally  known  and  some  much  more  elaborate,  not  one 
is  more  expressively  terse  than  the  familiar  couplet  of 
Piron's: 

"Ci  grit  ma  femme.     Oh  ou'elle  est  bien. 
Pour  son  repos  et  pour  le  mien." 

Other  people's  taxes  are  rather  like  other  people's 
accounts,  being  by  their  nature  interesting  chiefly  to  the 
individuals  who  are  to  profit  or  lose  by  them,  English 
readers  will  be  inclined,  therefore,  to  skip  M.  Fournier  de 
Flaix's  account  of  the  course  of  French  taxation  since  1870 ; 
but  M.Martineau's  short  exposition  of  what  he  calls  the 
"  fundamental  error  "  of  the  protectionist  proposals  now 
before  the  French  Chambers  will  be  welcome  to  the  free- 
trading  mind,  if  only  for  its  directness  and  point.  The 
protectionist  theory  in  Prance  is  that  native  produce  and 
native  manufactures  represent  taxes,  land  revenue,  and 
wages,  but  that  foreign  produce  and  manufactures 
represent  none  of  these  things.  Therefore,  the  foreign 
produce  and  manufactures  should  be  taxed.  This  is  the 
"  fundamental  error  "  upon  which  the  whole  system  of  trade 
restrictions  is  based.  M.Martineau  refutes  it  on  the 
ground  that  foreign  produce  and  manufactures  brought 
into  the  country  must  be  paid  for,  either  by  native  prod- 
uce aud  manufactures,  in  which  case  it  is  evident  that 
the  stimulus  to  trade  and  the  represented  anioimt  of 
taxes,  wages,  and  board  revenue  is  as  great  as  if  the 
nptive  produce  aud  manufacture  were  consumed  in  the 
country,  or  it  must  be  paid  for  by  money  which,  again, 
reprcscuts  native  produce  or  manufactures,  aud  comes 
indirectly  to  exactly  the  same  result.  Therefore,  imports 
do  pay  their  share  of  taxes,  wages,  and  land  revenue. 


POETRY  AND  ART. 


POETRY. 
Atalanta.— December. 
For  the  Jlaster.     Charlotte  Bain. 
The  Norseman.     Neville  Mayhew. 
The  Mistakes  of  Life.    Mary  Gorges. 

Atlantic  Monthly. — December. 
London  and  Oxford.    Three  Sonnets. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine. — December. 
Sweet  Christmas  Bells.  .  S.  S.  McCurry. 

Century.— December. 

The  Christ-Child. 

The  Shepherds.     Edith  M.  Thomas. 

The  Midnight  Call.     Kate  P.  Osgood. 

Queen  Elizabeth.     Rose  Terry  Cooke. 

Remembrance.     Wm.  Sharp. 

The  Two  Lessons.    W.  T.  Higginson. 

The  long  Ago.     Julie  M. Lippmann. 

Sympathy.     Chas.  H.  Crandall. 

Frost  Flowers.    W.  P.  Foster. 

An  Offertory.     Mary  M.  Dodge. 

The  Song  of  the  Brook.    Mary  A.  De  Vere. 

The  Chautauquan. — December. 
Christmas  Bells.  Jessie  F.  O'Donnell. 
A  Haunting  Echo.     Mary  R.  Baldwin. 

Contemporary   Review. — December. 
The  "No"  Dance.     Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

English  Illustrated. — December. 
The  Song  of  the  Woodpecker.     Alfred  Austin. 
Sleep,   Baby,    Sleep  1    (lUus.)    J.  Addington 
Symonds. 

Gentleman's  Magazine. — December. 
The  Suppliant.    I.  J.Postgate. 

Good  Words. — December. 
Curfew  Song.    A.  L.  Salmon. 

Harper's.  —December. 

The    Christmas    Peal.     (Illus.)    Harriet    P. 

Spofford. 
The  Singing  Shepherd.  (Illus.)  Annie  Fields. 
His  Ship.     (Illus.)    James  Russell  Lowell. 

Lippincott's.  — December. 

An  Antique.     R.  T.  W.  Duke,  Jr. 
At  a  Florist's.     Chas.  W.  Coleman. 

Longman's.  — December. 
Autumn's  Brief  Reign.    S.  C.Watkins. 

Magazine  of  American  History. — December. 
The  Two  Lincolns.    Rev.  Wil liam  C.  Richards. 

Magazine  of  Art.— December. 

A  Letter  from  the  Pacific.    (Illus. )    Theodore 
Watts. 

New  England  Magazine. — December. 

Phyllis.  Henry  Cleveland  Wood. 

In  Memoriam— Parnell.     T.  H.  Farnham. 

Winter.     Julie  M.  Lippmann. 

Mozart  and  Mendelssohn.     Zitella  Cooke. 

Gwenlyn.     Ernest  Rhys. 

Fortune-Telling.     Marion  P.  Guild. 

Outing.  — December. 
A  Song  of  the  South.    Edward  Carlton. 

Scribner's — December. 

Winter  Lilacs.  Mrs.  .1.  T.  Fields. 
Peleus  to  Thetis.     Bessie  Chandler. 
Elmwood.     T.B.Aldrich. 

The  Overland  Monthly. — December. 

Contrast.     Sarah  Dyer  Hobart. 
To-morrow.     Charlotte  W.Thurston. 
A  December  Morning.     Helen  F.  Smith. 
To  Philomel.    D.  W.  Ravenscroft. 


POETRY    IN   THE   MAGAZINES. 

IN  the  Contemporary  Review  for  December  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  versifies 
the  "No"  dance  which  he  witnessed  in  Japan.     A  fisher- boy  finds  the 
"many-tinctured,  fairy-patterned  robe"  of  Tsuru  Sau,  a  Celestial  visitant 
who  has  temporarily  laid  aside  the  robe  which  the  fisher-boy  has  found, 
without  which  she  cannot  return  home.     He  and  she  sing  alternately; 
then,  when  her  dress  is  restored,  she  sings  and  dances  before  him,  "  joy- 
oasly  circling,  singing,  beating  time."    Here  is  "a  verse  of  love:" 
A  little  man  tastes  its  bliss 
In  the  loved  one's  charms, 
And  her  close-wound  arms. 
And  the  spirits  which  almost  kiss 
Through  their  dividing  bodies ;  and  delight 
Of  mother-love  and  father-love ;  and  friends 
Hand-fast  and  heart-fast!     But  death's  sudden  night 
Comes,  and  in  gloom,  it  seems.  Love's  sunshine  ends. 
So  Love's  warm  golden  wing 
Shields  not  from  shuddering 
The  soul  it  covers,  chilled  with  dread  to  part. 

Ah,  could  I  tell. 

Who  see  it  near  and  well. 
The  far  truth  freely  to  each  beating  heart, 

Not  on  your  tearful  planet  once  again 

Should  Love  be  pain. 
Nor  from  your  blinded  eyes  should  salt  tears  start. 

But  that  which  I  would  teach 

Hath  in  your  human  speech 
No  words  to  name  such  comfort  rich  and  great. 

Therefore,  dream  on,  asleep. 

And,  dreaming,  weep! 
And  wait !  a  little, — yet  a  little  wait ! 

In  Harper^s  Magazine  there  is  a  poem  in  ballad  metre  by  James  Russell 
LoweU,  entitled  "  His  Ship. "    It  begins  thus : 

0  watcher  on  the  Minster  Hill, 
Look  out  o'er  the  sloping  sea; 

Of  the  tall  ships  coming,  coming  still, 
Is  never  one  for  me? 

1  have  waited  and  watched  (the  weary  years !) 
When  I  to  the  shore  could  win. 

Till  now  I  cannot  see  for  tears 
If  my  ship  be  coming  in. 

Eyes  shut,  I  see  her  night  and  day, 

No  inch  of  canvas  furled, 
As  a  swan  full-breasted  push  her  way, 

Up  out  of  the  underworld. 

'Tis  but  her  wraith !     And  all  the  time 

These  cheated  eyes  grow  dim. 
Will  her  tardy  topmasts  never  climb 

Above  the  ocean's  rim? 


In  Scribner^s  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  publishes  a  poem  entitled 
"Elmwood,"  in  memory  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  It  is  too  long  to  quote 
here,  but  the  following  lines  give  an  example  of  the  metre  and  the  strain 
of  this  poetic  tribute  to  a  dead  poet : 

And  here  to  him  came  love  and  love's  dear  loss; 
Here  honors  came,  the  deep  applause  of  men 
Touched  to  the  heart  by  some  swift-winged  word 
That  from  his  own  full  heart  took  eager  flight — 
Some  strain  of  piercing  sweetness  or  rebuke, 
For  underneath  his  gentle  nature  flamed 
A  noble  scorn  for  all  ignoble  deed. 
Himself  a  bondman  till  all  men  were  free. 
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ART    NOTES. 

MR.  J.  G.  BROWN,  whose  "  A  Thoughtful  Moment"  serves  as  our  frontis- 
piece, might  well  be  called  the  Herodotus  of  our  street-arabs.  He  has 
sixsnt  most  of  his  life  chronicling,  with  the  brush,  the  work  and  pastune  of  New 
York's  boot-i  lacks,  newsboj's,  and  street  musicians.  His  |  or  folio  is  full 
of  memorabilia  of  their  manners  and  customs,  and  no  collection  of  Ameri- 
can paintings  is  c  implete  without  one  of  his  genres  of  street-gamins.  And 
it  is  not  without  significance  to  the  optimist  that  in  his  protracted  series 
of  such  incidents  he  has  •  arely  found  occasion  to  depict  the  suffering,  but 
rather  the  ''happy-go-lucky,"  "free-from-care  "  side  of  child-life.  Inva- 
riably taking  his  subjects  f  om  nature,  alway  ;  true  to  life,  he  has  neverthe- 
less found  ample  material  for  his  child  "  comedie  humaiue  "  in  the  portrayal 
of,  though  perhaps  tie  seamy  side  of  life,  not  the  hopeless,  the  rough,  not 
the  degraded,  the  hard,  not  the  suffering. 

The  study  we  give  apropos  of  the  articles  on  the  "Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children"  and  the  "Child  Problem  in  Cities," 
jieeds  no  annotation ;  the  little  fellow,  homeless  and  friendless,  is  a  not 
infrequent  product  of  our  crowded  tenement-house  district.  He  is 
meditating  what  shall  be  his  next  move,  for  it  is  characteristic  of 
this  class  to  be  self-reliant.  It  is  a  matter  perhaps  of  how  he  shall 
obtain  some  capital  for  an  investment  in  newspapers,  a  blacking-box,  or 
a  pedler's  outfit,  but,  however  he  may  get  it,  be  sure  that  he  will  obtain 
it  honestly,  and  set  out  bravely  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Brown  was  born  in  England  in  1831.  He  studied  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  and  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  Edinburgh,  and  later  on 
with  Thomas  Cummings,  N.A.,  in  New  York.  He  was  elected  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  Academy  of  Design  in  18(52  and  an  Academician  in  1863.  H  • 
is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Salmagundi  Club  and  president  of  the 
American  Water-Color  Society.  He  has  occupied  his  studio  in  the  build- 
ing ,51  West  Tenth  Street  for  thirty-two  years. 

One  of  his  largest  compositions,  which  has  added  to  his  reputation  both 
here  and  in  England,  is  called  the  "  Passing  Show  " — a  street  crowded 
with  ragged  children  awaiting  the  approach  of  Barnum's  circus. 

Mr.  Brown  will  hold  an  exhibition  of  his  paintings  done  during  the  past 
summer  at  the  Ortgies  Gallery  on  January  21,  the  sale  to  take  place  on 
the  26th  and  27th  of  the  same  month.  These  pictures  consist  pr.ncipally 
of  studies  made  on  a  farm  in  the  Catskills  and  phases  tf  fishermen's  life 
on  the  island  of  Grand  Menan.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  is  a 
composition  called  "  Pulling  for  the  Shore,"  eight  fishermen  in  a  boat,  every 
figure  being  a  careful  study  from  life.  Other  single  figures  of  fishermen 
wiU  also  be  readily  recognize  I  as  true  portraiture.  "  Trouble  Ahead  "  is 
of  an  old  country  crone  telling  the  fortunes  of  a  young  girl,  who  evidently 
believes  evei-y  prop'  ec-y.  "Grandpa  Loves  Butter"  is  of  a  little  girl  hold- 
ing a  b  .ttercup  to  her  old  grandfather's  bearded  chin  to  see  if  the  strong 
reflection  proves  that  he  likes  butter.  "  A  Sunbea:n  from  the  South " 
represents  a  group  of  street-urchins  surroimding  a  darkey  boy  who  is  danc- 
ing to  amuse  them.  A  boot-black  sittin,^  on  his  box  is  clapping  his  hands 
to  keeiJ  time  for  the  darkey. 


The  program  of  the  Art  Amateur  for  1892  is  a  highly  attractive  one  to 
Tjoth  active  and  passive  devotees  of  the  pencil  and  brush.  Of  especial 
value  to  the  formei-  are  the  progressive  lessons  in  painting  illustrated  in 
•color,  which  have  already  been  begun  wuth  bright  promise  by  Mr.  Frank 
Fowler.  In  addition,  there  will  be  complete  pictures  of  various  genres, 
"landscape,  fruit,  flower,  figure,  and  animal  subjects." 

The  editor  of  the  Art  Amateur  has  been  in  Europe  this  summer  culling 
iresh  flowers  for  the  pictorial  department  of  his  magazine;  and  among 
others,  he  promises  an  especially  fine  drawing  tvoiw  the  nude  by  M. 
'G(?rome,  and  numerous  contributions  from  M.  Lambert  and  Professor 
Herkomer,  of  the  famous  school  at  Bushoy,  England. 

In  the  stately  pages  of  the  December  number,  in  addition  to  the  pictorial 
features,  pleasing  to  the  imivcrsal  taste,  there  are  many  articles,  by  prac- 
tical workers  for  the  most  i)art,  of  interest  and  educational  value  to  the 
art  student.  In  the  considerable  dejmrtment  known  as  "My  Note  Book" 
a  salient  feature  of  the  month  is  the  slashing  "  Montezuma  "  gives  Jan  Van 
Beers  and  his  advertising  methods,  which  have  of  late  gained  him  so  much 
fame  in  Loudon. 


ART    TOPICS. 

Architectural  Record. 
Art  and  Life.     (Illus.)    Herbert  D.Croly. 

L' Art.  — November  1. 
Charles  Jacque  and  his  Work.     (Illus.)    Paul 

Lafond. 
Bookbinding  in  the  Middle  Ages.    With  Illus- 
trations   from   the    Leicester   Collection. 
L6on  Dorez. 

November  15. 
Art   Sales   in    London   and   Paris.      (Illus.) 
Paul  Leroi. 


Art  Amateur. 


-December. 
(Illus.)     Ehoda  H. 

Duez    and 


On  Painting  Children. 
Nicholls. 

Crayon   Sketches  -of    Children. 
Knous. 

Portrait    and    Figure    Painting— I.    (Illus.) 
Frank  Fowler. 

Still-Life  Painting— I.     Allyn  Ayniar. 

Pen  Drawing  for  Illustrations — XXIII.  Land- 
scape.    Ernest  Knauflft. 

Painting  in  Pastel— I.     M.  Heller. 

China  Painting. 


-December. 
Etching  after  Stan- 

(Illus.)     T.R. 


Art  Journal. - 

For  God  and  the  King. 

ley  Berkeley. 
A  Modern  Country  Home — II. 

Davison. 
The  New  Frock.     (Illus.) 
New  Fields  for  the  Art  Metal -Worker.  (Illus.) 

Prof.  Roberts- Austin. 
Tlie     Pilgrim's    Way— VIII.     (Illus.)     Mrs. 

Henry  M.  Ady. 
The  Lesson  of  a  Persian  Carpet.     (Illus.)    W. 

M.  Conway. 
Fritz  August  von  Kaulbach.     (Illus.) 

Artist.  — December. 
The  Artist  in  Every-Day  Life. 
Art  and  Symbolism. 

Atalanta.  — December. 
Angels  in  Art.     (Illus.)    Helen  Zimmem. 

Atlantic  Monthly.— December. 
The  Modern  Art  of  Painting  in  France. 

Century.  — December. 

Raphael.     (Illus.)    W.  J.Stillnian. 
The  Golden  Age  of  Pastel.     (Illus.)    Eliza- 
beth W.  Champney. 

Harper's. — December. 

The  Annunciation.  (Illus.)  Henry  Van 
Dyke. 

Magazine  of  Art. — December. 

"The  Young  Widow."  Etching  after  Alfred 
Stevens. 

The  Mystery  of  Holbein's  "Ambassadors:"  A 
Solution— II.     cuius.)    W.Fred.  Dickes. 

Political  Cartoons— II.  (Illus.)  Linley  Sam- 
bourne. 

The  New  "Robinson  Crusoe."  (Illus.)  M.H. 
Spielmanu. 

"Christian  and  Evangelist."  After  E.  F. 
Brewtnall. 

The  Brothers  Wiener:  Medallists.  (Illus.) 
Fred  Alvin. 

War  Pictures  and  War  Artists.  Hilary  Skin- 
ner. 

The  Dulwich  Gallery— I.  (Illus.)  \^.  Arm- 
strong. 

Portfolio.— December. 
Illustrations: 

"In  Bruges  Cathedral."    By  J.Nash. 

"A  Surrey  Common."    Etching.    ByF.  Slo- 
conibe. 

"Storm  Clouds. "     ByA.Nozal. 
The    Present    State   of   the   Fine    Arts     in 

France- XIL     (Illus.)     P.G.  Hamerton. 
Archaen  Art.     (Illus.)    A.J.  ChiU'ch. 
(Justave  I)or6.      (Illus.)    C.Phillips. 
Samuel  Palmer.  F.G.Stephens. 

Scribner's.— December. 

A  Painter  of  Beautiful  Dreams -Albert 
Moore.    Harold  Frederic. 
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THE  NEW   BOOKS. 


PITT.     By  the  EARL   OF   ROSEBERY.* 


LORD  ROSEBERY'S  "Pitt  "  is  cast  in  the  matrix  of 
Morley's  "Burke."  It  reads  in  many  places  like  an 
imitation,  a  clever  imitation,  of  Mr.  Morley's  style.  It  is 
Morleyese,  with  here  and  there  a  reminiscence,  now  of  Ma- 
caulay  and  then  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Compare  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Morley  with  the  handwriting  of  Lord 
Rosebery,  and  you  have  the  diiference  between  the  style 
of  the  author  of  "  Burke "  and  that  of  the  author  of 
^'Pitt."     Lord    Rosebery  is  smarter,  but   here   and  there 


THE   EARL   OF   ROSEBERY. 

his  work  smells  more  of  the  oil  of  the  midnight 
lamp.  There  is  more  epigram,  and  now  and  then 
there  is  more  of  the  roll  of  Macaulay's  drum.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  the  passage  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham : 

"Chatham  was  a  political  mystic;  sometimes  sub- 
lime, sometimes  impossible,  and  sometimes  insane.  But 
he  had  genius.  That  flame  it  was,  fitful  and  undefina- ' 
ble  though  it  be,  that  gave  to  his  eloquence  a  sublime 
and  terrible  note  which  no  other  English  eloquence  has 
touched  ;  that  made  him  the  idol  of  his  countrymen, 
though  they  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  seen  his  face, 
or  heard  his  voice,  or  read  his  speeches ;  that  made  him 
a  watchword  among  those  distant  insurgents  whose  wish 
for  independence  he  yet  ardently  opposed ;  that  made  each 
remotest  soldier  and  blue-jacket  feel  that  when  he  was 
in  office  there  was  a  man  in  Downing  Street,  and  a  man 
whose  eye  pierced  everywhere;  that  made  his  name  at 
once  an  inspiration  and  a  dread;  that  cowed  even  the 
tumultuous  Commons  at  his  frown." 


*  "Pitt."     By  Lord   Rosebery.     "Twelve  English  Statesmen" 
series.    12  mo,  pp.  305.    New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.    60  cents. 


The  best  way  to  enable  our  readers  to  understand  the 
book  and  to  appreciate  its  style  will  be  to  run  rapidly, 
pen  in  hand,  through  its  300  pages,  recondensing  Lord 
Rosebery 's  very  condensed  story  of  William  Pitt. 

Pitt's  early  education. 

Lord  Rosebery  begins  by  declaring  of  the  year  17.59,  in 
which  Pitt,  Bums,  and  Wilberforce  were  born,  "none, 
perhaps,  has  given  us  names  so  honored  and  cherished  by 
the  human  race,"  an  observation  which  has  in  it  just  a 
trifle  of  the  sense  of  strain  which  is  discernible  here  and 
there  in  the  subsequent  pages.  From  his  youth  William 
Pitt  was  one  of  the  rare  instances,  like  John  Mill  and 
Macaulay,  of  infant  prodigy  maturing  into  brilliant  man- 
hood. He  went  to  the  University  when  fourteen,  but  his 
home  training  was  more  useful  to  him  than  any  of  his 
colleges.  His  father  was  no  great  scholar,  but  he  had  the 
habit  of  requiring  his  son  to  translate  into  English  in  the 
evening  the  passages  which  he  had  construed  with  his 
tutor  in  the  morning ;  and  to  this  habit  Lord  Rosebery 
ascribes  his  fluency  of  majestic  diction  and  command 
of  correct  expression.  "What  was  scarcely  less  valua- 
ble. Lord  Chatham  (who,  we  are  told,  made  a  point  of 
giving  daily  instruction  and  readings  from  the  Bible  to 
his  children)  encouraged  his  son  to  talk  to  him  without 
reserve  on  every  subject,  so  that  the  boy,  who  seems  to 
have  returned  the  boundless  affection  with  which  his 
father  regarded  him,  was  in  close  and  constant  communi- 
cation with  one  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  age." 

Pitt  was  trained  from  childhood  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  a  parliamentary  specialist  from  the 
days  of  the  bib  and  the  porringer.  "  He  went  into  the 
House  of  Commons  as  an  heir  enters  his  home  ;  he 
breathed  into  it  his  native  atmosphere — he  had,  indeed, 
breathed  no  other ;  in  the  nursery,  in  the  school-room,  at 
the  university,  he  lived  in  its  temperature ;  it  had  been,  so 
to  speak,  made  over  to  him  as  a  bequest  by  its  unques- 
tioned master.  Throughout  his  life,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  he  may  be  said  to  have  known  no  wider  exist- 
ence. The  objects  and  amusements  that  other  men  seek 
in  a  thousand  ways  were  for  him  all  concentrated  there. 
It  was  his  mistress,  his  stud,  his  dice-box,  his  game-pre- 
serve; it  was  his  ambition,  his  library,  his  creed.  For  it, 
and  it  alone,  had  the  consummate  Chathan  trained  him 
from  his  birth.  No  young  Hannibal  was  ever  more  sol- 
emnly devoted  to  his  country  than  Pitt  to  Parliament." 

GEORGE   III. 

He  was  twenty-two  in  1781.  He  first  took  his  seat  as 
member  for  the  pocket  borough  of  Appleby,  which  then 
belonged  to  Lord  Lonsdale.  Lord  North's  administra- 
tion was  then  in  its  agony,  its  thin-spun  life  being  pre- 
served only  by  the  exertions  of  the  King.  Of  that  King 
Lord  Rosebery  has  a  good  deal  to  say,  and  says  it,  as 
usual,  very  well.  People  persist,  he  complains,  in  ex- 
pecting human  nature  to  be  consistent  and  convenient. 
"The  fact  is  that  congruity  is  the  exception;  and  that 
time  and  circumstance  and  opportunity  paint  with  heed- 
less hands  and  garish  colors  upon  a  man's  life;  so  that 
the  result  is  less  frequently  a  finished  picture  than  a  pal- 
ette of  squeezed  tints." 

George  III.  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  He  gloried 
in  the  name  of  Briton,  and  was  the  German  princelet  of 
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his  day.  No  petty  elector  or  margrave  or  ruler  of  Hesse 
who  sold  his  people  by  the  thousand  as  material  of  war 
held  more  absolutely  the  view  of  property  as  applied  to 
his  dominions  or  subjects.  "  He  saw  in  the  American 
war,  not  vanished  possibilities  in  the  guidance  of  a  new 


EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

world,  but  the  expropriation  of  an  outlying  estate,  the 
loss  of  which  diminished  his  consequence." 

His  habits  with  domestics  made  his  home  a  hell  upon 
earth.  He  was  the  ablest  political  strategist  of  his  day. 
"  He  had  to  struggle  against  men  of  genius,  supported  by 
popular  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  implacable 
aristocracy,  inured  to  supreme  power,  on  the  other." 

He  defeated  or  outwitted  them  all.  "By  a  certain  per- 
sistent astuteness,  by  the  dexterous  utilizing  of  political 
rivalries,  by  cajoling  some  men  and  betraying  others, 
by  a  resolute  adi"oitness,  that  turned  disaster  and  even 
disease  into  the  instruments  of  his  aim,  the  King  realized 
his  darling  object,  of  covering  the  dogship  to  which  he 
had  succeeded  into  a  real,  and  to  some  extent  a  personal, 
monarchy." 

PITT   IN   PARLIAMENT. 

Pitt's  first  speech,  made  in  support  of  Burke's  Bill  for 
economical  reform,  won  from  Burke  the  generous  enco- 
mium, "He  is  not  a  chip  of  the  old  block;  it  is  the  old 
block  itself."  In  these  early  days  Pitt  was  devoted  to 
peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
session  Fox  declared  him  to  be  already  one  of  the  first 
men  in  Parliament.  It  was  a  time  when  England  needed 
able  men.  Pitt  entered  Parliament  the  year  of  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  American 
republic.  "  The  news  shattered  even  the  imperturbable 
ease  of  North.  He  took  it  as  he  would  have  taken  a 
bullet  in  his  breast."  Pitt  declared,  "  The  sun  of  England's 
glory  is  set  "—a  curious  phrase  by  which  the  first  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen  recorded  his  estimate  of  the  significance  of 
the  severance  of  the  English-speaking  race  into  hostile 
sections.  North  fell.  Rockingham  came  in.  Pitt  was 
offered  office,  but  refused  anything  that  did  not  give  him 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  As  an  independent  member  ho 
brought  in  a  motion  for  a  parliamentary  reform.  Ho 
attacked  the  prerogative  of  the  King,  which,  two  years 
later,  he   defended   with    an    inconsistency    which    Lord 


Rosebery  defends,  or  at  least  excuses,  in  the  following- 
passage,  which  is  not  one  of  the  ornaments  of  his  page, 
although  it  is  one  illustrating  a  favorite  trick  of  his  style : 
"  What  he  denounced  was  the  crawling  race  of  the  Wel- 
bore  Ellises  and  the  Jack  Robinsons,  the  suspected  shadow 
of  Bute,  and  the  pervading  flavor  of  Jenkinson." 

Rockingham  died.  Fox  refused  to  serve  under  Shel- 
burne.  Fox's  attempts  "to  procure  the  succession  of  a 
dull,  dumb  duke  (Portland)  to  the  vapid  virtue  of  Rock- 
ingham "  failed.  Pitt's  opportunity  came.  He  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  This  led  to  a  split 
between  Pitt  and  Fox,  whom  Lord  Rosebery  compares 
rather  aptly  to  Hogarth's  the  "Idle and  Industrious  Ap- 
prentices. " 

THE    HATED    COALITION. 

Shelburne  fell.  Pitt  declined  the  invitation  to  fonn  a, 
Ministry,  and  then  came  the  famous  Coalition  Adminis- 
tration formed  by  Fox  and  North,  to  the  undoing  and 
the  ruin  of  Fox.  Grattan  once  observed  that  "none  had 
heard  Fox  at  his  best  who  had  not  heard  liim  before  the 
Coalition.  Afterward,  the  mouth  still  spoke  great  things, 
but  the  swell  of  soul  was  no  more."  In  the  recess  Pitt 
visited  France.  It  was  the  first  and  last  occasion  on 
which  he  went  abroad.  Of  that  Continental  tour  three 
remarks  are  preserved.  Pitt  told  the  French  that  "  You 
have  no  political  liberty,  but  as  to  civil  liberty  you  have 
more  of  it  than  you  suppose."  He  predicted  that  "the 
part  of  our  Constitution  which  will  first  perish  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  King  and  the  authority  of  the  House  of 
Peers."  And  again,  replying  to  some  one  who  marvelled 
that  Fox,  a  man  of  so  little  character,  should  wield  so 
great  an  influence,  he  said,  "  The  remark  is  just,  but  then 
you  have  not  been  under  the  wand  of  the  magician." 
Not  all  the  magic  of  the  eloquence  of  Fox  could  save  the 
Coalition  Government  from  overthrow.  Mr.  Fox's  India 
Bill  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Government. 

PRIME-MINISTER   AT   TWENTY-FIVE. 

The  King  resumed  the  seals  of  his  ministers,  and  in 
December,  1783,  Mr.  Pitt,  then  only  twenty-five,  began  &■ 
prime-ministership  which  lasted  seventeen  years.  His 
appointment  was  received  with  derision.  The  fallen  Min- 
isters did  not  think  his  Administration  would  last  as 
many  days  as  it  lasted  years.  His  Government  was  a 
procession  of  ornamental  phantoms. 

Pitt  was  gasping  in  a  famine  of  incapacity,  but  he 
refused  to  offer  office  to  Shelburne,  whose  good  faith  was 
always  exemplary,  but  always  in  need  of  explanation. 

Then  ensued  three  stormy  months,  full  of  debates  of 
fiery  eloquence,  which,  like  the  wars  of  Marlborough  and 
Turrenne,  are  "  splendid  achievements  which  light  up  the 
epoch,  without  exercising  a  permanent  influence  on  the 
world;  to  us,  at  any  rate,  the  sheet-lightning  of  his- 
tory." 

Pitt  held  his  own,  and  more  than  held  his  own,  although 
young,  unaided,  and  alone.  His  refusal  to  appoint  him- 
self to  the  sinecure  Clerkship  of  the  Pells,  an  office  worth 
$1.5,000,  delighted  the  nation;  and  a  narrow  escape  from 
death  at  the  hands  of  an  ambuscade  of  blackguards  oppo- 
site Brooks'  completed  hii  conquest  of  popular  sympa- 
thy. On  March  35  Parliament  was  dissolved.  Pitt 
came  back  with  a  triumphant  majority.  The  public,  in 
despair  at  the  decadence  of  the  country,  recognized  with 
enthusiasm  the  advent  of  Chatham's  son,  "  rich  with  lofty 
eloquence  and  heir  to  an  immortal  name,"  who  showed  a 
supremo  disdain  for  the  material  prizes  of  political  life 
apart  from  his  own  great  qualities.  The  strength  of  Pitt 
lay  in  the  aversion  of  both  King  and  people  for  Fox. 
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HIS   KARLY   ADMINISTRATION. 

We  pass  by  in  a  few  sentences  the  first  years  of  his 
administration  with  his  India  Bill,  his  Budgets,  and  his 
attempt  to  establish  a  commercial  union  with  Ireland. 
He  succeeded  with  the  former,  he  was  defeated  on  the  last. 
"  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  impression  that  there  has  been 
throughout  the  past  history  of  England  and  Ireland  a 
malignant  fate  waving  away  every.  aus]>icious  chance  and 
blighting  every  opportunity  of  beneficence  as  it  arises." 
The  constitution  of  the  English  Parliament  in  those  days, 
as  Lord  Rosebery  points  out,  was  very  different  from 
what  it  is  to-day.  "The  composition  of  a  parliamentary 
majority  at  that  time  was  that  of  a  feudal  or  Highland 
army.  It  was  an  aggregate  of  the  followings  of  a  few 
great  chiefs,  of  whom  the  King  himself  was  the  chief. 
What  Clanronald  or  Lochiel  had  been  in  a  military.  Lord 
Lonsdale  or  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  were  in  a  political, 
campaign.  Government  under  such  conditions  was  nec- 
essarily carried  on  under  difficulties. 

WARREN  HASTINGS. 

In  1786,  after  the  establishment  of  the  famous  Sinking 
Fund,  "  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  session  is  the 
opening  of  that  long  campaign  against  Warren  Hastings, 
which,  as  regards  its  duration  and  the  forces  brought 
into  play,  resembles  rather  some  historic  siege  of  ancient 
times  than  the  judicial  investigation  into  the  conduct  of 
an  individual." 

Hastings  at  first  seemed  secure.  "  Except  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  bis  only  enemy  seemed  to  be  his  own 
intolerable  agent.  But  he  was  ambushed  by  the  undying 
rancor  of  Francis  and  the  sleepless  humanity  of  Burke." 

Pitt,  however,  put  himself  in  antagonism  to  Hastings 
on  one  point,  and  immense  was  the  hubbub.  "We  can 
imagine  the  hum  and  buzz  of  political  insects."  Pitt's 
ppeech  in  favor  of  the  Begum  charge  made  impeachment 
inevitable.  Nothing  illustrates  more  forcibly  the  author- 
ity of  Pitt.  "  He  gave  his  decision  as  calmly  as  a  judge  in 
chatMbers ;  while  Britain  and  India  abided  meekly  by  the 
decision  of  this  young  gentleman  of  twenty -eight." 

The  first  Regency  Debates  bring  us  to  the  verge  of  the 
French  Revolution :  "  Elsewhere  the  fates  were  spinning 
new  threads,  scheming  new  combinations,  and  shifting  in 
their  most  tragic  mood  the  circumstances  and  destiny  of 
the  world.  The  caldron  was  simmering  into  which  all 
parties  and  politics  and  Pitt  himself  were  to  be  plunged, 
to  emerge  in  new  shape." 

HIS   POLICY   OF   NON-INTERVENTION. 

Pitt,  however,  was  deaf  to  the  shriek  of  rage  and  panic 
that  arose  from  the  convulsions  of  France.  Let  France  set- 
tle her  internal  affairs  as  she  chooses  was  his  unvarying 
principle.  In  Parliament  for  the  two  or  three  following 
years  "all  was  tranquillity,  which  was  only  occasionally 
interrupted  by  the  sonorous  voice  of  the  Minister  proclaim- 
ing, as  from  a  muezzin's  minaret,  the  continued  peace 
and  prosjierity  of  the  empire." 

Pitt  was  nursing  England  into  convalescence  after  the 
exhaustion  of  the  American  war.  "  Even  in  those  days 
of  exhaustion,"  says  Lord  Rosebery,  "our  means  were  less 
inadequate  to  our  ends  than  now ;  we  were  less  scattered 
over  the  world ;  and  our  army,  relatively  to  those  on  the 
Continent,  was  respectable  and  even  powerful." 

Which  is  no  longer  the  case.  Pitt  spent  £3,000,000  in 
making  ready  a  fleet  to  coerce  the  Spaniards.  Then  came 
the  Russian  armament.  "  The  instinct  of  self-preservation 
guides  the  European  powers  with  the  same  certainty  as 
weather  moves  sheep  on  the  hill." 


THE   DIVINE   RIGHT   OF   THE   WHIGS. 

But  Pitt,  being  isolated  and  almost  inaccessible,  was 
not  in  touch  with  his  colleagues,  still  less  with  the  pulse 
of  the  people.  Hence,  after  proposing  to  declare  war 
against  Russia,  he  had  to  eat  his  own  i)roposals,  recall 
his  ultimatum,  and  abandon  Ocksakoff  to  its  fate.  The 
Duke  of  Leeds  retired.  His  place  was  taken  by  Gi-enville, 
the  typical  Whig  of  the  day,  whose  appointment  leads 
Lord  Rosebery  to  say  some  witty  and  not  altogether 
kindly  things  concerning  the  Whigs,  these  sublime  per- 
sonages who  hated  extremes,  and  whose  creed  "lay  in  a 
triple  divine  right,  the  divine  right  of  the  Whig  families 
to  govern  the  empire,  to  be  maintained  by  the  emjnre, 
to  prove  their  superiority  by  humbling  and  bullying  the 
sovereign  of  the  empire."  From  which  it  may  be  seen 
that  Lord  Rosebery  has  not  sat  in  vain  at  the  feet  of 
Lord  Beacons  field. 

HIS   DEVOTION    TO    PEACE. 

The  shadow  of  the  French  Revolution  fell  over  the 
land.  Pitt,  whose  enthusiasm  was  all  for  peace,  retrench- 
ment, reform,  and  free  trade,  was  doomed  to  drag  out 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  darkness  and  dismay  in  wreck- 
ing his  whole  financial  edifice  to  find  funds  for  incapable 
generals  and  for  foreign  statesmen  more  capable  than 
honest  in  postponing,  and,  indeed,  repressing,  all  his  pro- 
posed reforms.  To  no  human  being  did  war  ever  come^ 
with  such  a  curse  as  to  Pitt ;  by  none  was  it  more  hated 
and  shunned.  This  carried  htm  so  far  that,  in  1792,  on. 
the  very  eve  of  the  great  European  convulsion,  he  re- 


WILLIAM   PITT. 

duced  the  vote  for  the  navy  by  2,000  men,  and  declared 
in  his  place  in  Parliament — 

"  Unquestionably  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  our  country  when,  from  the  situation  of  Europe,  we 
might  more  reasonably  expect  fifteen  years  of  peace  than 
at  the  present  moment." 

Even  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  Pitt  was  still 
anxious  for  peace.  "  There  is  something  pathetic  in  this 
flash  of  light  thrown  upon  the  lonely  figure  clinging  to 
hope  with  the  tenacity  of  despair.  As  it  fades,  the  dark- 
ness closes,  and  the  Pitt  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  reform 
disappears  forever." 

Whether  he  was  a  great  War  Minister  or  an  incapable^ 
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Minister,  "  he  is  certainly  the  most  strenuous  Peace  Minis- 
ter that  ever  held  office  in  this  country." 

AT  WAR  WITH    THE  REVOLUTION. 

When  war  began  Pitt  believed  it  would  be  over  in  a 
few  montlis.  The  French,  he  said,  had  no  money.  It 
lasted  till  long  after  his  death.  Lord  Rosebery,  in  a 
rapid,  condensed  narrative,  tells  the  story  of  that  dolorous 
time,  Tightly  making  the  Mutiny  of  the  Nore  the  crown- 
ing moment  of  despair.  Pitt,  however,  never  despaired. 
He  pursued  his  policy  of  subsidi.  s  and  his  policy  of  naval 
warfare  to  the  end  with  undoubt  d  resoluti  n.  It  is  true 
that  there  were  milit  iry  expeditions  which  up  to  the 
peace  of  Aimens  had  cost  the  English  1,350  officers  and 
60,000  men  without  achieving  any  considerabl  ■  result. 
But  his  chief  reliance  was  in  the  fleet,  and  that  was  uni- 
formly successful,  and  upon  subsidies.  The  net  total  of 
the  war  burden  imposed  by  Pitt  in  his  first  and  main 
administration  was  £292,000,004,  of  which  he  only  received 
in  cash  about  £200,000,000.  In  January,  1797,  the  three 
p?r  cnts.  fell  t)  47.  Lord  Rosebery  thinks  that  Pitt's 
finance  was  well  and  wisely  managed.  As  a  War  Minis- 
ter he  had  peculiar  difflcul  ies  to  contend  with.  Europe 
was  rotten.  He  was  dealing  with  dupes,  or  inv.ilids,  or 
self-seekers  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  cosmopolitan  con- 
vulsion embodied  in  a  secular  gtmius  on  the  other.  He 
was,  as  it  were,  heading  a  crusade  with  a  force  of  camp- 
followers.  "It  is  probable  that  some  Pompeians  saw  in 
the  gi'eat  eruption  an  admirable  opportunity  for  shop- 
lifting; so  it  was,  but  it  cost  the  depredators  their  lives. 
Pitt  saw  the  real  peril,  but  the  princes  of  Europ  ■  deceived 
him  and  t'.emselves  and  were  overthrown." 

HIS   FAILURE. 

The  Britis'i  forces  were  as  useless  against  Napoleon  as 
the  forces  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  The  army  was  an 
aristocratic  body  wliich  had  to  be  led  by  a  prince  of  the 
blood.  The  navy  was  a  democratic  force.  '' Collingwood 
was  the  son  of  a  Newcastle  merchant,  Jervis  of  a  country 
lawyer.  Nelson  of  a  country  parson,  whereas  a  military 
command  seemed  to  require  nothing  more  than  exalted 
rank,  or  the  seniority  which  often  spelled  senility." 

"The  British  army  was  composed,"  as  Wellington  said, 
"of  the  scum  of  the  earth — the  mere  scum  of  the  ear  h. 
Largely  recruited  from  the  refuse  of  humanity,  it  was 
scourged  and  bullied  and  abused  as  if  outside  humanity. 
These  were  the  soldiers  we  opposed  to  the  regiments  in 
■\vtiich  Ney  and  Hoche  and  Missena  were  serving  as  pri- 
vates." 

Pitt  was  foredoomed  to  failure.  In  all  probability  the 
grea  esL  of  War  Minister.-;,  Chatham  and  Bismarck,  would 
equally  have  failed.  For  "it  must  be  repeated  again 
that,  locked  in  a  death-grapple  with  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, he  was  struggling  with  something  superhuman, 
immeasurable,  incalculable.  We  do  not  read  that  the 
wisest  and  the  mightiest  in  Egypt  were  able  to  avail  when 
the  light  turned  to  darkness  and  the  rivers  to  blood." 

PITT  AS   SOCIAL   REFORMER. 

The  story  of  the  domestic  policy  of  Pitt  during  these 
years  of  war  is  dark  and  dismal  rea<liug,  but  it  is  relieved 
by  one  notable  episode,  which  Lord  Rosebery  has  done 
well  to  rescue  from  oblivion.  Pitt,  confronted  by  the 
api)alling  misery  of  the  poor,  brought  in  a  hill  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  may  some  day  revive  and  carry  into  law. 
By  this  bill  Pitt  proposed  to  deal  with  the  que.-tion  of  the 
unemi  loyed  in  a  fashion  that  woull  have  delighted  the 
heart  of  the  Fabian  Societv. 

"A  vast  new  system  was  to  be  crea'ed — a  hiera  chy  of 
ju  tices  and  wardens  £md  guardians.     In  every  parish  or 


group  of  parishes  were  to  be  established  schools  of  indus- 
try, which  were,  in  fact,  what  we  have  since  known  as 
Ateliers  Nationaux.  Their  conditions  were  to  be  settled 
to  some  extent  by  )  arish  councils ;  but  they  were  in  all 
cases  to  furnish  wot  k  for  the  destitute  poor.  The  justices 
and  other  authorities  were  to  have  merely  the  powers 
of  a  i)rivate  employer  of  labor  in  regard  to  them. 
They  were  to  buy  material-,  they  were  to  sell  the  manu- 
factured article,  they,  were  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages.  They 
could  build  or  hire  warehouses;  they  could  buy  or  hire 
land ;  they  could  inclose  and  cultivate  commons  for  sup- 
port of  the  workers  of  the  Schools  of  Industry.  More- 
over, in  every  parish  or  union,  a  friendly  society  was  to 
be  established.  Persons  also  having  more  than  two  chil- 
dren, or,  in  the  case  of  a  widow,  one  child,  were  entitled 
to  claim  exceptional  relief.  A  certain  amount  of  visible 
property  was  not  to  debar  a  person  from  receiving  pa- 
rochial aid.  There  are,  indeed,  some  130  clauses,  more  or 
less.  One — perhaps  the  most  daring  in  those  days — pro- 
vided that  money  might  be  advanced,  in  certain  deserving 
cases,  for  the  purchase  of  a  cow  or  some  other  animal 
producing  profit." 

THE  ACT  OF  UNION. 

Liberals  on  the  lookout  for  a  social  program  might  do 
worse  than  fall  back  on  this  bill  of  Pitt's,  which  was 
destroyed  largely  by  the  criticisms  of  Bentham.  Turning 
from  the  dismal  story  of  war  abroad  and  forcible  repres- 
sion of  discontent  at  home,  we  come  to  a  still  more  tragic 
tale. 

Lord  Rosebery 's  version  of  the  union  with  Ireland  is 
vigorous,  terse,  and  much  more  impartial  than  most  of 
the  versions  with  which  the  public  is  familiar.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  eminently  just  and  fair :  "  It  is  easy  on 
the  brink  of  the  twentieth  century  to  censure  much  in  the 
eighteenth ;  but  is  it  candid  to  do  so  without  placing  one's 
self  as  far  as  possible  in  the  atmosphere,  circumstances, 
and  conditi  :ns  of  the  period  which  one  is  considering? 
To  Pitt  alone  is  meted  out  a  diflferent  measure.  He  alone 
is  judged,  not  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth,  century.  And  why?  Because  the 
Irish  question  which  he  attempted  to  settle  is  an  unsettled 
question  still.  He  alone  of  the  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  the  exception  of  Burke,  and  perhaps  Ches- 
terfield, saw  its  importance  and  grappled  with  it  manfully. 
Since  then  many  Ministers  have  nibbled  at  it  wh  se  efforts 
are  buried  in  decent  obscurity.  But  Pitt's  career  is  still 
the  battle-field  of  historians  and  politicians,  because  he  is 
responsible  for  the  treaty  of  union;  and  because  he 
resigned  and  did  not  do  something,  neither  known  nor 
specified,  but  certainlj'  impossible,  to  carry  what  remained 
of  Catholic  emancipation." 

HIS    HEALING    POLICY   IN   IRELAND. 

As  for  the  corruption  by  which  the  Union  was  accom- 
plished, that  was  inevitable.  No  other  means  existed 
whereby  what  appeai'ed  a  necessary  end  under  the  cir- 
cumstances could  be  achieved. 

NOT    CARRIED   OUT. 

"  But  there  was  a  curse  upon  it.  It  drove  its  very 
author  from  office  in  the  full  plenitude  of  his  authority, 
in  the  very  moment  of  tlie  triumph  of  passing  it.  Never 
did  Pitt  hold  power  again,  for  his  last  two  years  of  suf- 
fering and  isolation  do  not  deserve  the  name.  And  s  i  all 
went  wrong.  The  measure  of  Union  stood  alone.  And 
it  was  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  that  luckless  measure  that 
it  left  all  tlie  remaining  machinery  of  indejiondence  when 
it  took  away  the  Parliament— every  characteristic  of  a 
separate  estate,  everything  to  remind  men  of  what  had 
been.     It  was  like  cutting  the  face  out  of  a  portrait  and 
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leaving  tho  picture  in  the  frame.  The  fragment  of  policy 
flapped  forlornly  on  the  deserted  mansions  of  the  capital, 
but  there  was  enough  to  remind  men  of  what  had 
been.   .   .   . 

"It  was  imposible  to  destroy  that  Ionian  colonnade 
which  remains  one  of  th3  glories  of  Dublin.  So  the  Gov- 
ernment transformed  into  a  bank  the  noble  hall  which 
had  resounded  with  some  of  th  '■  highest  flights  of  human 
eloquence,  which  was  indissolubly  connected  with  s  ch 
names  as  Flood  and  Grattan  and  Charlemont,  and  which 
was  imperishably  imbued  with  the  proud  memories  of  an 
ancient  nationality  !  Men  as  they  passed  murmured  that 
that  was  the  home  of  the  r  Parliament,  which  nothing 
had  obliterated  and  nothing  had  replaced." 

HIS   LAST   MINISTRY. 

With  the  Union  Pitt's  Ministry  came  to  an  end.  When 
he  began  to  prepare  to  commute  tithes  his  colleagues 
intrigued  against  him,  the  King  remonstrated,  and  Pi.t 
resigned.  He  could  not  do  justice  to  the  Catholics,  and 
so  he  abandoned  office.  That  was  in  1801.  After  spend- 
ing till',  e  years  in  retirement  he  came  back  as  Prime-Min- 
ister in  1804,  and  at  once  set  himself  to  bring  about  the 
Third  Coalition.  Napoleon  was  threatening  England 
with  invasion,  but  Nelson  being  too  much  for  Villeneuve 
off  Cadiz  the  Emperor  jjosted  off  to  Austria,  and  at  Ulm 
and  Austerlitz  shattered  Pitt's  last  groat  Coalition.  Aus- 
terlitz  was  his  death-blow.  When  he  came  home  to  his 
villa  at  Putney  to  die — "  As  he  entered  his  house  his  eye 
rested  upon  the  majj  of  Europe.  'Roll  up  that  map, '  he 
said;  '  it  will  not  be  wanted  these  ten  years.'  "  His  last 
sp  ech  h.ad  been  delivered  a  few  weeks  before  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  banquet.  It  was  brief  and  to  the  point.  The 
( ity  was  in  a/i< rorc  of  enthusiasm  i  ver  Trafalgar.  In 
responding  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  Pitt  said : 

"I  return  J' ou  many  thanks  for  the  honor  you  lave 
done  me.  B.t  Europe  is  not  to  be  saved  by  any  single 
man.  England  has  saved  herself  b.'  her  exertions,  and 
will,  r.s  I  trust,  save  Europe  by  her  example." 


In  less  th  n  three  months  Pitt  lay  dead.  So  passed 
away,  January  23,  1806,  one  of  ihe  greatest  of  English 
statesmen. 

PITT'S   CHARACTER. 

Lord  Rosebery's  analysis  of  Pitt's  character  is  subtle 
and  lucid.  He  takes,  as  befits  him,  an  exceedingly  favor- 
able view  of  his  l.ero.  "  His  life  w  s  pure ;  in  an  age  of 
eager  scandal  it  was  beyond  reproach."  As  an  o.'ator: 
"Unfriendly  critics  said  that  his  voice  sounded  a-;  if  he 
had  worsted  in  his  mouth ;  but  the  general  testimony  is 
ihat  it  was  rich  and  sonorous.  Fox  never  used  notes, 
and  Pitt  rarely ;  a  specimen  of  these  is  given  by  Lord 
Stanhope.  His  eloquence  must  have  greatly  resembled 
that  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  fascinated  two  gener- 
ations, not  merely  in  pellucid  and  sparkling  statement, 
but  in  those  rolling  and  interminable  sentences  which 
come  thundering  in  mighty  succession,  like  the  Atlantic 
waves  on  the  Biscayan  coast.  And  as  a  ( onstant  weapon, 
too  often  used,  he  had  an  endless  command  of  freezing, 
bit:er,  scornful  sarcasm,  '  which  tortured  to  madness.'  " 

When  they  were  discussing  in  his  i)resence  what  was 
the  quality  most  required  in  a  prime-miuister — "  while  one 
said  eloquence,  another  knowledge,  an  i  another  toil,  Pitt 
said  patience.  Rose,  after  a  clo  e  intimacy,  private  and 
official,  of  twenty  years,  never  once  knew  him  to  have 
been  out  of  temper." 

CONCLUSION. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  done  good  service  to  himself  and  to 
his  country  by  writing  this  book.  The  next  Liberal 
Administration  in  England  will  be  stronger  from  a  liter- 
ar}'  point  of  view  than  most  of  its  predecessors.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Morley,  Sir  George  Ti-evelyan,  and  we 
must  now  add  Lord  Rosebery,  form  a  team  of  four  whom 
it  would  be  hard  to  beat  in  any  English  Administration. 
Lord  Rosebery  having  begun  to  write,  will,  we  hope,  not 
allow  his  pen  to  be  idle.  He  will  be  writing  despatches, 
no  doubt,  in  1  ss  than  tw.  Ive  months,  but  he  has  more  stuff 
in  hina  than  will  ever  find  expression  in  blue  books. 
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HISTORY. 
History  of  the  United  States  of  America  under  the  Con- 
stitution.    By    James    Schouler.     Vol.  V.,  1847-1861. 
8vo,  pp.  547.     New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $:3.2.5. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  James  Schouler,  a  New  Hampshire 
lawyer  who  had  prepared  various  legal  works,  proposed  to 
himself  the  task  of  a  flve-volume  history  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Constitution,  beginning  with  Washington's  adminis- 
tration and  ending  with  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln  in  1861. 
He  has  held  to  his  task  patiently  and  steadily;  the  volumes 
have  appeared  one  by  one,  until  at  length  the  fifth  and  final 
portion  is  offered  to  a  public  that  has  grown  in  numbers  and 
appreciation  with  every  succeeding  volume.  The  present  vol- 
ume covers  the  period"  from  1847  to  1861.  It  is  incomparably 
the  best,  fairest,  most  judicial,  and  most  satisfactory  history 
of  the  period  that  has  yet  been  written.  Mr.  Schouler's  work, 
from  beginning  to  end,  entitles  him  to  rank  with  our  worthiest 
historians.  It  is  the  one  complete  and  trustworthy  history 
we  possess  of  the  period  from  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the 
War  for  the  Union. 

Siberia  and  the  Exile  System.  By  George  Eennan.  In 
two  volumes,  8vo,  pp.  424,  58.5.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Company.     S6. 

Mr. George  Kennau's  great  work  upon  "Siberia  and  the 
Exile  System  "  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  own  times,  and 
any  man  might  deem  it  a  life-work  well  accomplished  thus  to 
have  written  from  materials  nobly  gathered  under  experiences 
of  great  difficulty  and  danger.  The  series  of  articles  in  the 
Centiiry  Magazine  were  counted  of  world-wide  interest  and 
importance.  The  two  volumes  now  issued  include  the  material 
contained  in  those  magazine  articles,  and  very  much  in  addi- 
tion. The  work  is  executed  by  the  De  Vinne  Press  in  a  mechan- 
ical style  befitting  its  permanent  importance. 


With  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea:  A  Narrative  of  the 
First  Voyage  to  the  Western  World.  By  Charles 
Paul  MacKie.  12mo,  pp.  371.  Chicago:  A. C.McClurg 
&  Co.  $1.75. 

In  this  narrative  of  Columbus'  first  visit  to  the  Western 
World,  Mr.  MacKie  has  dealt  only  with  the  accounts  left  by  the 
great  navigator  and  those  directly  associated  with  him,  and 
presents  a  living  picture  of  the  events  connected  with  that 
stui^endous  achievement.  An  appendix  is  added  containing 
notes  upon  the  main  points  in  dispute  concerning  Columbus 
and  his  career. 

A  Short  History  of  England  for  Yoimg  People.  By  Miss 
E.S.Kirkland.  12mo,  pp.  415.  Chicago:  A. C.McClurg 
&  Co.  .?1.25. 

England  is  our  mother-country,  and  her  past  belongs  to  us 
as  much  as  it  does  to  the  English,  and  ought  to  be  equally 
interesting  to  us  and  to  them.  A  short  history  of  England 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  young  Americans  has  been  greatly 
needed,  and  this  volume,  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  author's 
"Short  History  of  France,"  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  much 
favor. 

Paganism  and  Christianity.  By  J.  A.Farrer.  8vo,  pp. 
268.     London:  A.  &  C. Black.     6s. 

Mr.  Farrer  puts  in  a  very  plausible  plea  for  Paganism, 
which  he  compares  to  Christianity.  There  is,  however,  the 
suspicion  of  a  desire  to  present  Paganism  at  its  very  best — to 
bring  forward  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Seneca  instead  of  Martial 
and  Petronius  Arbiter — and  to  show  Christianity  at  its  worst. 
Nevertheless,  the  book  is  both  well  informed  and  interesting. 
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Mahdism  and  the  Eg3fptian  Sudan.  Being  an  Account  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Mahdism,  and  of  Subsequent 
Events  in  the  Sudan  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Major 
F.  R.Wingate.  8vo,  pp.  645.  New  York:  Macmillan 
&  Co.   >!10. 

Orammout's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.     Crown 

8vo,  pp.  599.     London:  Bell  &  Sons. 

A  vohime  of  Bohn's  Library  reprinted,  with  slight  addi- 
tions, from  one  jniblished  in  1846,  the  translation  being  that 
brouglit  out  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1811. 

Mutiny  Memoirs.  By  Col.  A. R.D.Mackenzie.  8vo.  Alla- 
habad: The  Pioneer  Press. 

When  the  Indian  Mutiny  commenced.  Colonel  Mackenzie 
■was  a  young  .subaltern  officer  stationed  at  Meerut,  and  this 
volume  is  a  record  of  his  personal  experiences  and  adventures. 

Life  in   Egypt  and  Assyria.     By  G.  Maspero.     8vo,  pp. 

390.     Loudon:  Chapman  &  Hall.     5s. 

A  very  successful  attempt  to  give  the  general  reader  some 
impression  of  life  under  its  various  phases  among  the  two  most 
civilizetl  nations  that  flourished  upon  earth  before  the  Greeks. 
It  is  translated  from  the  French. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS. 

The  Story  of  Jane  Austen's  Life.    By  Oscar  Fay  Adams. 

12mo,  pp.  277    Chicago:  A.C.McClurg  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Adam's  purpose  in  this  simply-told  story  of  Jane  Aus- 
ten's life  is  to  place  her  before  the  world  as  the  "winsome, 
■delightful  woman  that  she  really  was."  He  visited  the  locali- 
ties once  familiar  to  Jane  Austen,  and  her  surviving  relatives 
furnished  him  with  much  new  and  valuable  material  for  his 
work. 

Madame  de  Stael.    By  Albert  Sorel.    Translated  by  Fanny 

Hale    Gardiner.      16mo,    pp.    202       Chicago  :     A.  C. 

McClurg  &  Co.     $1. 

The  seventh  volume  in  "The  Great  French  Writers"  series. 
For  this  series  eminent  Frencli  authors  have  prepared  studies 
of  the  lives,  works,  and  influence  of  some  of  the  great  writers 
of  past  generations.     The  translation  is  e-xcellent. 

Life  of  Gustave  Dor6.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  138 
illustrations  from  original  drawings  by  Dord.  8vo, 
pp.  415.     New  York-;  Macmillan  &  Co.     16. 

Life  of  Benjamin  Harrison  Brewster.  With  Discourses 
and  Addresses.  By  Eugene  Coleman  Savidge.  12mo, 
pp.373.     Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.50. 

Sir  William  Johnson  and  the  Six  Nations.  By  William 
Elliot  Griffis.  12mo,  pp.  238.  New  York  :  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.     75  cents. 

George  Gilfillan.  By  David  Macrae.  Paper,  12mo.  Glas- 
gow: Morrison  Brothers.   Is. 

A  volume  of  criticism  and  anecdote  of  Gilfillan  as  a  man, 
a  preacher,  an  orator,  and  a  litt<'^rateur.  Mr.  Gilfillan  worked 
for  a  robust  and  cheerful  Christianity  against  the  narrowness 
and  dogmatism  which  influenced  to  so  large  an  extent  the 
Scottish  theologians  of  his  time. 

Behramji  M.  Malabari.     By  Dayaram  Gidumal.    8vo,    pp. 

2.')4.     Loudon:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.     6s. 

Jliss  Florence  Nightingale  contributes  an  introduction  to 
this  sketch  of  the  life  and  life-work  of  the  Indian  reformer. 

The  Convict  King.     By  James  Francis  Hogan.    8vo,  pj). 

236.  Loudon :  Ward  &  Downey.     2s.  6d. 

An  extraordinary  account  of  the  life  and  adventures  of 
Jorgen  Jorgen.sen,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  have 
lived  in  modern  times.  Jorgensen  was  successively  monarch 
of  Iceland,  naval  captain,  revolutionst,  British  diplomatic 
a^ent,  author,  dramatist,  i)reacher,  jwlitical  jirisoner,  gambler, 
hosiiital  dispenser.  Continental  traveller,  explorer,  editor,  ex- 
patriated e.vile,  and  colonial  constable. 

A  Week's  Tramp  in  Dickens'  Land.     By  W.  R.  Hughes. 

8vo,  ])p.  446.     London:  ChajMnan  <fc  Hall.     16s. 

The  author  has  visited  every  locality  connected  with  Dick- 
•cns,  either  through  his  novels  or  otherwise,  all  of  which  he  has 
described  with  enthusiasm  aud  with  skill. 


The  lilemoirs  of  Richard  Robert  Madden.     Edited  by  T. 

M. Madden.     8vo.     London:    Ward   &   Downey.     7s. 

6d. 

Few  people  know  Dr.  Madden's  name  nowadays,  but  in  his 
time  he  was  a  very  well-known  personage,  especially  in  Dublin, 
where  he  was  born,  and  where  he  spent  the  first  few  years  of 
his  life.  He  was  a  great  traveller,  and  numbered  among  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  Curran.  the  Irish  orator.  Lady  Bles- 
sington,  Count  d'Orsay,  and  the  Abb6  Campbell,  and  it  is  in 
his  frequent  references  to  these  acquaintances,  and  in  his  rec- 
ollections of  travel  in  foreign  countries  in  the  early  half  of  the 
century,  that  Dr.  Madden's  Memoirs  are  most  interesting. 


ESSAYS,  CRITICISM,  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 
The  Dramatic  Essays  of     Charles  Lamb.     Edited,  with 

an    introduction    and    notes,  by   Brauder   Matthews. 

16mo,  pp.  205.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.25, 

Brander  Matthews,  in  his  introduction,  calls  Charles  Lamb 
an  American,  and  proves  it.  This  little  volume  collects  Lamb's 
essays  and  sketches  upon  theatrical  matters,  and  the  selection 
could  not  have  been  better  done.  Mr.  Matthews'  introductory 
essay  is  itself  a  piece  of  notably  good  writing. 

Shall  Girls  Propose?  and  Other  Papers  on  Love  and  Mar- 
riage.    By  a  "Speculative  Bachelor."    16mo,  pp.  137. 
New  York:  Cassell  &  Co.     75  cents. 
The  author  suggests  that  the  present  custom  of  masculine 
exclusiveness  in  the  matter  of  marriage  proposals  is  little  less 
than  a  survival  from  Asiatic  barbarism,  and  hopes  that  the  time 
may  come  when  a  woman  may  secure  the  privilege  of  propos- 
ing, if  she  is  so  inclined. 

On  Heroes  and  Hero- Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in  History. 
By  Thomas   Carlyle.     16m,  pp.  286.     Chicago:  A.  C. 

McCIurg  &  Co.     $1. 

Carlyle,  in  these  six  essays,  discourses  on  the  hero  as  a 
divinity,  illustrated  by  Odin,  paganism,  and  Scandinavian 
mythology;  Mahomet  represents  the  hero  as  prophet;  Dante 
and  Shakespeare  the  hero  as  poet ;  Luther  the  hero  as  priest ; 
Johnson,  Kosseau,  and  Burns  the  hero  as  a  man  of  letters;  and 
Cromwell  and  Napoleon  the  hero  as  king.  A  very  complete 
index  adds  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

House  and  Hearth.  By  Harriet  Preseott  Spofiford.  IGmo, 
pp.  307.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  81. 
Thoughts  on  home-making  and  home-keei>ing.  Among  the 
twenty-three  essays  in  this  volume  are  chapters  on  "Grand- 
mothers," "In  Society,"  "On  the  Part  of  Mother  and  Father," 
"The  Lovers,"  "Marriage,"  "The  Relations,"  "The  Unhappy 
Wife,"  "The  Plain  Wife,"  "The  Old  Wife,"  and  "In  the  Sick- 
Room. " 

Pastels  of  Men.     By  Paul  Bourget.     First  Series.     16mo, 

pp.223.     Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.     $1. 

The  three  essays  in  this  volume  are  entitled  "A  Saint," 
"Monsieur  Legrimaudet,"  and  "Two  Little  Boys."  The  trans- 
lation is  by  Katharine  Preseott  Wormeley,  who  has  received 
much  well-merited  praise  for  her  most  excellent  translations 
of  Balzac's  novels. 

Ejndness.     By  Frederick  William  Faber,  D.  D.    12mo,  pp. 

19.     Baltimore:  John  Murphy  &  Co.     50  cents. 

An  essay  on  kindness  in  general,  selected  from  the  works 
of  Dr.  Faber.  The  volume  is  attractively  bound  in  g  eeu  aud 
gold. 

The  Uncollected  Writings  of  Thomas  De  Quincey.  With  a 
preface  and  annotations  by  James  Hogg.  Two  vol- 
umes, 12mo.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     $2.50. 

Imaginary  Conversations.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
With  bibliographical  and  explanatory  notes  by  Charles 
G.  Crump.  Six  volumes.  Vol.  HI.  New  York :  Mac- 
millan &  Co.     $1.25. 

Pharaohs,  Fellahs, and  Explorers.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 
8vo,  pp.  337.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    $4. 

Illustrations   of    Tennyson.     Bj-   John   Churton   Collins. 

8vo,  i)p.  186.     Ijoudon:  Chatto  c*c  Wiiulus.  6s. 

This  book  is  an  enlargement  of  some  articles  on  Tennj-son- 
ian  ,irigin  contributed  to  tlie  CornliiU  a  few  yeai-s  ago.  The 
chief  aim  of  tlie  volume  is  to  remedy  the  deficiency,  in  so  far 
as  Tennyson  is  concerned,  caused  liy  the  neglect'  which  the 
comparative*  study  of  literature  in  coiuiection  with  the  modern 
Kngli.sh  and  Italian  schools  has  received  from  the  universities. 
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Some  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius.     By  S.H.  Butcher. 
12mo,  pp.  408.    New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     $3.25. 

^Early  Papers  and   Some  Memories.     By  Henry  Morley, 

LL.  D.    8vo,  pp.  384.    London :  Routledge  &  Sons.  5s. 

The  chief  uiterest  of  the  initial  volume  of  Professor  Henry 
"Morley's  collected  works  lies  in  the  introduction,  in  which  the 
.author  gives  an  account  of  his  early  struggles  as  a  medical 
man  in  the  country,  and  his  subsequent  abandonment  of  medi- 
■cine  for  literature.  The  "eaidy  papers"  deal  for  the  most  part 
with  questions  of  health. 


POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

The  Writings  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.     New  Riverside 

Edition.     In   thirteen   volumes.     Vols.  XI.  to  XIII. 

Poetical  Works,  three  volumes.    Crown  Svo,  gilt  tops. 

Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.50  each. 

This  exceedingly  attractive  edition  of  the  works  of  Oliver 
"Wendell  Holmes  is  completed  by  these  three  volumes  of  his 
poems.  The  poems  have  been  annotated  by  Dr.  Holmes,  and 
an  index  to  first  lines  adds  to  the  reader's  convenience. 

Helen  Potter's  Impersonations.  By  Helen  Potter.  Illus- 
trated, 12mo,  pp.  263.  New  York  :  Edgar  S.Wer- 
ner.    12. 

This  unique  contribution  to  elocutionary  literature  con- 
tains extracts  from  the  lectures  and  roles  of  famous  people, 
the  text  being  so  printed  that  the  exact  inflections,  cadences, 
pitch,  and  style  can  be  reproduced.  Directions  for  studying 
a  lecturer  or  an  actor,  and  practical  hints  for  the  care  of  the 
voice,  health,  etc.,  are  given,  making  it  a  very  valuable  book 
■of  reference  for  students  of  the  drama. 

Andromaque.  A  Tragedy.  By  Jean  Racine.  Reproduc- 
tion of  the  text  of  1697,  the  last  printed  in  the  life- 
time of  Racine.  Paper,  12mo,  pp.  75.  Boston:  Ginn 
&  Co. 

De  I'Institvtion  des  Enfans.  Montaigne.  Texte  original 
de  1580.     Paper,  16mo,  pp.  26.      Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Two  volumes  of  the  "International  Modern  Language" 
■series  edited  under  the  direction  of  Ferdinand  Bocher. 

Songs  of  Doubt  and  Dream.   (Poems.)  By  Edgar  Faw- 

cett.     8vo,  pp.  311.     New   York:  Funk   &   Wagnalls 

Company,  $2. 

Mr.  Fawcett's  new  book  of  poems  may  be  said  in  many 
■ways  to  verify  the  promise  of  his  three  previous  poetical  works, 
■"Fantasy  and  Passion,"  "Song  and  Story,"  and  "Romance  and 
ilevery. " 

Poems  of  Humanity,  and  Abelard  to  Heloise.  By  Lo- 
renzo Sosso.  12mo,  pp.  227.  San  Francisco:  E.B. 
Gri.th&Sons.    $1. 

The  two  divisions  of  this  volume  contain  eighty-seven 
poems  of  various  degrees  of  excellence,  some  of  them  showing 
much  poetic  genius. 

The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  with  the  Song  at  the  Feast 
of  Brougham  Castle,  etc.  By  William  Wordsworth. 
Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  William 
Knight.  16mo,  pp.  112.  New  York:  Macmillan  & 
Co.     60  cents. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  George  Farquhar.  By  the  late 
Alexander  Charles  Ewald.  Two  vols.,  Svo.  London: 
John  C.Niramo.     21s. 

A  handsome  edition,  limited  to  five . hundred  and  twenty 
■copies  for  England  and  America.  Mr.  Ewald  died  while  the 
work  was  in  progress,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Lowe.  There  is  a  biographical  introduction,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous notes. 

A  Biographical  Chronicle  of  the  English  Drama,  1559- 
1692.  By  Frederick  Gard  Fleay,  M.  A.  Two  vols., 
Svo.     London:  Reeves  &  Turner.     30s. 

A  work  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  the  English  stage. 
The  arrangement  is  alphabetical  and  according  to  autho'-s' 
names.  The  Ijook  covers  the  first  thirty  years  or  so  of  the 
period  dealt  with  by  Genest. 


The  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Indolence.  By  James 
Thomson.  Edited,  with  biographical  notice,  intro- 
duction, notes,  and  a  glossary,  by  J.  Logic  Robei't- 
son.  Svo,  pp.  472.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
fl.lO. 

Songs  of  Two  Savoyards.  By  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Sir  Ar- 
thur Sullivan.  Svo.  London:  George  Routledge  & 
Sons.     21s. 

A  selection  of  the  best-known  songs  in  the  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van operas,  containing  words  and  music,  together  with 
sketches  by  Mr.  Gilbert.  A  very  acceptable  though  slightly 
expensive  Christmas  gift. 

Brand.     By  Henrik  Ibsen.     Svo,  pp.  301.     London:    Me- 

thuen.     5s. 

"Brand  "  is  one  of  the  two  plays  on  which  Ibsen's  position 
as  a  poet  of  high  rank  chiefly  rests.  It  is  rather  a  dramatic 
poem  than  a  drama  in  the  conventional  sense,  and  is  a  power- 
ful allegory  rather  than  a  realistic  representation  of  life.  The 
translation  is  in  English  prose,  preserving  all  the  spirit  of  the 
original. 

The  Dramatic  Peerage,  1892.  By  Erskine  Reid  and  Her- 
bert Compton.  London:  Raithby,  Lawrence  &  Co. 
Is. 

Revised  and  corrected  by  the  profession,  this  annual  vol- 
ume of  theatrical  biographies  will  prove  invaluable  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  English  stage. 

The  Bard  of  the  Dimbovitza.  By  H^lfene  Vacaresco  and 
others.  Svo,  pp.  138.  London:  Osgood,  Mcllvain  & 
Co.     10s.  6d. 

The  songs  contained  in  this  volume  are  peculiar  to  a  cer- 
tain district  in  Roumania,  and  are  only  heard  among  gather- 
ings of  peasant  girls,  who  transmit  them  by  oral  tradition. 
They  have  been  collected  by  Helene  Vacaresco,  translated  by 
Miss  Alma  Strettell,  and  "introduced"  by  Carmen  Sylva. 

Blanaid.     By  T.  D.  Sullivan.     Dublin:  Eason  &  Son. 

In  this  volume,  the  member  for  Dublin  has  translated  into 
strong  and  vigorous  English  verse  the  old  Irish  legends  which 
deal  with  the  heroes,  CuchuUin  and  Ossian,  the  love-story  of 
Aileen  and  Baillie,  and  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  the 
O'Corras  and  King  Conor  MacNessa. 

Lester  the  Loyalist.  ByDoiiglas  Sladen,  B.W.  London: 
Griffiths  &  Farren. 

A  poem  in  the  metre  of  "Evangeline,"  and  dealing  with 
the  founders  of  Canada,  chiefly  notable  for  its  "get-up."  The 
book  was  entirely  printed  and  bound  in  Jajsan,  and  is  truly 
charming  in  appearance. 

Thirty  Years  at  the  Play.  By  Clement  Scott.  London: 
Eden,  Remington  &  Co.     Is. 

Mr.  Scott  takes  us  back  to  his  early  days  on  the  pre.ss,  and 
discussf  s  the  plays  and  players  he  has  seen,  the  fallacies  of  the 
public  as  to  the  trade  of  a  dramatic  critic,  the  Ibsenite  move- 
ment, and  the  future  of  the  English  drama. 


FICTION. 

Tales  for  a  Stormy  Night.  Translated  from  the  French. 
Paper,  12mo,  pp.  279.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  & 
Co.     50  cents. 

The  title  of  this  collection  of  stories  was  chosen  in  defer- 
ence to  the  belief  that  stories  of  the  marvellous  and  supernat- 
ural should  be  read  at  night,  and  by  preference  on  a  rainy, 
windy  night.  The  stories  are  five  in  number.  "Gliosts  "  is  from 
Tourgueneff;  "The  Battle  of  P^re-Lachaise  "  is  from  Daudet; 
"A  Miracle  in  Flanders"  and  "Farewell  "  are  from  Balzac;  and 
"The  Venus  of  Hie  "  is  from  M6rim<^e.  The  first  two  are  com- 
paratively modern  stories.  The  others  were  written  more  than 
fifty  years  ago. 

Mistress  Branican.  By  Jules  Verne.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  A.  Estoclet.  12mo,  pp.  381.  New  York: 
CasseU  &  Co.     $2. 

The  many  admirers  of  Jules  Verne  wfll  welcome  a  new 
story  from  his  pen.  As  in  most  of  his  stories,  in  this  one  the 
reader  is  taken  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  picks  up 
much  useful  and  accurate  information  on  the  way. 
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In   Biscayne   Bay.     By   Caroline  "Washburn   Rockwood. 
Illustrated,  8vo,  pp.  286.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.    ^.m. 

A  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  off  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida. It  is  finely  illustrated  by  reproductions  from  photo- 
graphic views  of  the  ocean  and  of  the  Florida  coast. 

A  Rose  of  a  Hundred  Leaves.     A  Love-Story.     By  Ame- 
lia E.Barr.     12mo,  pp.238.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.     SL.'dO. 
An  entertaining  novel   of   English   life   by   this  favorite 

author.    The  book  is  elegantly  printed,  and  illustrated  with 

half-tones  in  vignette  style. 

Thais.     By  Anatole  France.     Translated  from  the  French 
by  A.D.Hall.     Paper,  ISmo,  pp.  20.5.     Chicago:  Nile 
C.Smith  Publishing  Company.     50  cents. 
A  story  of  Egypt  in  early  days,  and  directly  in  line  with 

the  tendency  of  modern  thought. 

The  "White  Company.     By  Conan  Doyle.     Three  volumes. 

Loudon:  Smith  &  Elder.     31s.  6d. 

Conan  Doyle  here  gives  us  one  of  the  best  historical  novels 
which  has  been  published  since  "Ivanhoe."  Indeed,  this  novel 
reminds  of  Scott  in  no  small  degree ;  there  is  plenty  of  fight- 
ing, drinking,  and  eating,  but  not  too  muali  blood.  The  puny 
knight.  Sir  Nigel  Loring,  is  reminiscent  of  Don  Quixote,  while 
the  miglity  monk,  Hordle  John,  is  almost  an  echo  of  the  re- 
doubtable Friar  Tuck. 

Vain   Fortune.     By  George  Moore.     London:  Henry   & 

Co.     6s. 

The  hero  of  "'Vain  Fortune  "  is  a  dramatic  author,  with  one 
artistic  but  not  popular  success  to  his  credit.  He  is  endeavor- 
ing throughout  the  volume  to  work  out  on  paper  a  dramatic 
idea  which  floats,  butterflydike,  through  his  brain.  The  story 
is  more  like  a  transcript  from  real  life  than  a  novel,  and  it  is 
perhaps  this  quality  which  gives  it  a  certain  dulness  and 
incoherency. 

Deck-Chair  Stories.     By  Richard  Pryce.     London:  "Ward 

&  Downey.     2s.  6d. 

This  collection  of  short  stories  is  above  the  average  in 
quality.  They  are  crisp,  restrained,  and  eminently  readable, 
and  show  Mr.  Pryce's  command  over  his  material  and  his  char- 
acters, which  was  so  apparent  in  his  previous  work. 

For  Lassie's  Sake.     By  Eleanor  Sharpin.     London:  John 

Haddon.     3s.  6d. 

A  pretty  old-fashioned  love  story.  A  very  suitable  present 
for  young  girls. 

The  Big  Bow  Mystery.    By  I.  Zangwill.    London :   Henry 

&  Co.     Is. 

A  detective  story  with  an  ingenious  plot,  but  the  reader 
is  wearied  by  its  length.  As  a  short  story  it  would  have  been 
most  excellent. 

Melincourt.     By  Thomas   Love   Peacock.     Two  volumes, 

r2mo.     London:     J.M.Dent.   5s. 

Peacock's  stories  only  serve  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang 
lengthy  discussions  on  the  most  abstruse  and  learned  subjects. 
The  leading  idea  of  "Melincourt,"  that  of  tlie  introduction  of 
an  ourang-outang  into  society,  is  ingenious,  and  the  discus- 
sions are  instructive.  Peacock  was  a  friend  of  Shelley,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Southey  and  Malthus,  botli  of  whom,  indeed, 
he  incorporates  in  his  novel  under  different  names. 


RELIGION. 

Year  Book  of  St.  George's  Church,  Stuyvesant  Square, 

New  York.     12mo,  pp.  243. 

The  "Year  Book  of  St.  George's  Church"  tells  of  the  organ- 
ization and  activities  of  one  of  tlie  nolilcst  centres  of  church 
life  and  of  Christian  endeavor  and  pliilanthropy  that  exists 
on  the  continent  of  America.  The  study  of  this  little  volume 
of  nearly  ^.'iC  pages  would  be  edifying  to  many  a  half-dead 
cliiu'ch  that  is  doing  next  to  nothing  for  the  population  living 
at  its  doors. 

Living   Theology.     By  the   Archbishop  of   Canterbury. 

Svo,  pp.  225.     London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.     3s.  6d. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  have  projected  a  new  .series 
of  books  entitled  "I'reachers  of  the  Age,"  to  be  contribute<l  to 
by  the  best  preachers  in  the  Confornung  and  Non-conforming 
churches.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  appears  in  the  first 
volume  with  thirteen  characteristic  sermons.    Succeeding  vol- 


umes are  to  be  contributed  by  Dr.  Maclaren,  the  Bishop  of 
Derry,  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  Canon  Knox-Little,  the  Bishop 
of  Wakefield,  Rev.C.H.Spurgeon,  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes.  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn,  and  others. 

Churc&  Lore  Gleanings.     By  T.  F.  Thistleton  Dyer.     8vo, 

pp.  360.     London:  A.D.Innes  &  Co.     10s.  6d. 

A  chatty  and  instructive  book  concerning  the  legends,  tra- 
ditions, and  stories  associated  with  the  Church.  The  chapters 
on  the  Cliurch  Porch,  Cliurcli  Pigeon  Houses,  Baptismal  Cus- 
toms, tlie  Church-yard,  the  Right  of  Sanctuary,  and  Parisli 
Clerks  are  especially  interesting. 

The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.     By  Charles  Gore. 
London :  John  Murray.     7s.  6d. 

Tlie  Brampton  Lectures  for  1891  furnish  an  exceedingly 
able,  lucid,  and  spiritual  piece  of  theological  work,  scientific 
in  its  aim  and  full  of  literary  grace  in  its  execution.  Mr. 
Gore  is  a  High  Churcliman,  and  tlierefore  a  sacramentarian.  He 
holds  that  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  is  the  great  instrument 
of  the  redemption,  and  therefore  he  says  little  or  nothing  of 
what  the  old  theologians  call  the  Atonement. 


LAW,  POLITICS,  AND  SOCIETY. 

Papers  in  Penology.  Second  Series.  Compiled  by  the 
editor  of  The  Summary,  at  the  New  York  State  Re- 
formatory at  Elmira. 

The  best  journal  published  in  this  country  upon  certain 
phases  of  sociology  comes  out  of  a  prison  door.  It  is  The 
Summary,  edited  and  printed  in  the  New  York  State  Reforma- 
tory prison  at  Elmira.  The  present  little  volume,  "Papers  in 
Penology,"  is  edited  by  Mr.  Z.B.  Brockway,  the  distingushed 
super- ntendent  of  the  reformatory,  and  the  highest  authority 
in  America  upon  new  prison  methods.  It  contains  essays  by 
Mr. Charles  A.Collin,  Dr. William  T.Harris,  Hamilton  D.Wey, 
and  Mr.  Brockway  upon  different  phases  of  the  treatment  of 
criminals.  Copies  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  without 
cost  upon  application  to  the  general  superintendent. 

Municipal  Ownership  of  Gas  in  the  United  States.  By 
E.W.Bemis.  Baltimore:  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation.    $1. 

No  one  else  has  made  so  thorough  a  study  as  Professor 
Edward  W.  Bemis,  now  of  the  Vanderbilt  University,  but  for- 
merly a  post-graduate  student  of  the  Johns  Hopkins,  into  the 
economics  of  the  administration  in  this  country  of  municipal 
illumination  supplies.  Dr.  Bemis  is  a  firm  and  imflinching 
advocate  of  the  municipal  ownership  and  administration  of 
lighting  plants,  and  he  attempts  to  prove,  by  the  very  latest 
facts,  and  as  a  result  of  mucli  personal  investigation,  that  the 
group  of  municipalities  in  this  country  which  have  followed 
the  English  and  German  example  of  owning  and  operating  gas 
plants,  have  made  the  innovation  a  success  from  every  pomt 
of  view. 

Spanish  Institutions  of  the  Southwest.  By  Frank  W. 
Blackmar.  8vo,  pp.  377.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press.     S2. 

Professor  Frank  W.  Blackmar  is  yet  another  of  the  young 
men  who,  having  jjursued  advanced  historical  studies  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  for  some  years,  has. entered  upon  a  professor- 
ship elsewhere.  He  is  now  professor  of  history  in  the  State 
University  of  Kansas,  and  occupies  a  good  post  of  observation 
for  studies  of  southwestern  institutional  life.  This  volume 
upon  the  Spanisli  institutions  of  early"  California  and  New 
Mexico  supplies  us  in  good  form  with  avast  deal  of  interesting 
information  treated  from  the  stand-point  of  a  student  of  politi- 
cal science.  ' 

The  Rice  Mills  of  Port  Mystery.  By  B.F.  Hueston.  Pa- 
per, I2mo,  pp.  206.  Chicago:  Charles  H.Kerr  &  Co. 
50  cents. 

The  discussion  of  free  trade  and  protection  is  the  purpose 
of  this  book.  In  the  story,  an  alleged  discovery  of  a  method 
of  artificially  making  rice  and  other  necessaries  of  life  is  used 
as  a  cover  to  a  gigantic  system  of  smuggling.  These  myste- 
rious supposed  manufacturing  operations  gave  emploj'ment  to 
thousands  of  people,  and  added  in  ever.v  wa.v  to  the  prosperity 
of  that  part  of  the  country.  When  the  fraud  is  exposed  busi- 
ness stagnates  and  prosperity  vanishes,  and  the  people  clamor 
for  free  trade  with  foreign  countries.  The  intent  of  the  author 
is  to  satirize  protection. 

The  Negro  Question.     By  J.  Renner  Maxwell.     Svo,  pp. 

188.     Loudon :  T.  Fisher  Unwiu.     6s. 

Described  as  "Hints  for  the  Physical  Improvement  of  the 
Negro  Riice,  with  special  reference  to  West  Africa." 
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EDUCATION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 
Chats   with   Girls   on   Self-Culture.      By    Eliza  Chester. 

rimo,  pp.  213.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.25. 
Physical    Development   and    Exercise   for    Women.     By 

Mary  Taylor  Bissell,  M.  D.    12mo,  pp.  108.    New  York : 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.2.5. 

The  "Portia"  series  ouKht  to  prove  decidedly  successful. 
Eliza  Chester's  "Chats  with  Girls  on  Self-Culture"  will  give 
valuable  hints  on  difficult  practical  points  to  many  a  girl  who 
desires  to  make  the  most  and  best  of  her  native  intellectual 
endowments.  Dr.  Mary  Taylor  Bissell's  "Physical  Development 
and  Exercise  for  Women  "  is  a  companion  volume  which  gives 
the  same  sort  of  valuable  suggestion  upon  the  manner  in 
which  young  girls  may  promote  their  health  and  strength  by 
exercise. 

The  Story  of  Our  Continent.  A  Reader  in  the  Geogra- 
phy and  Geology  of  North  America.  By  Prof.  N.S. 
Shaler.  12mo,  pp.  290.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  85 
cents. 

Professor  Shaler's  book  will  give  the  student  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  geography  of  the  continent  by  showing  in  a  very 
simple  manner  the  geological  evolution  of  its  features.  It  may 
advantageously  be  used  as  a  reader  in  connection  with  a  regu- 
lar text-book  in  geography.  It  will  be  valuable  as  an  intro- 
duction, by  the  way  of  our  own  continent,  to  the  study  of  both 
geological  and  physical  geography. 

The  Study  Class:  A  Guide  for  the  Student  of  English 

Literature.     By   Anna    Benneson    McMahan.     16mo, 

pp.  278.     Chicago:  A.C.McClurg  &  Co.     $1. 

To  make  the  student  familiar  with  English  literature  by 
means  of  the  direct  study  of  its  masterpieces,  and  to  develop 
the  critical  faculty  by  personal  examination  of  an  author's 
text,  is  what  this  volume  aims  to  do.  Five  different  courses 
of  study  are  offered,  each  group  being  prefaced  by  an  introduc- 
tory chapter,  a  list  of  the  best  books  of  reference,  and  other 
practical  helps. 

Electricity  up  to  Date  for  Light,  Power,  and  Traction. 

By  John  B.  Verity,  Member  of  the  London  Institute 

of  Electrical  Engineers.     Square  18mo.    New  York: 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.     75  cents. 

Mr.  Verity  describes  the  various  forms  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  clearly  understood  by  non- 
scientiflc  readers.  The  book  contains  a  list  of  all  the  companies 
placing  electricity  in  London,  and  diagrams  showing  how  the 
various  services  are  disposed  over  the  city.  A  glossary  of 
technical  terms  is  appended. 

The    Plant   World.     By    G.Massee.     Svo,  pp.  222.     New 

York:  Macmillan  &  Co.     $1. 

Of  the  making  of  scientific  text-books  there  is  no  end. 
Mr.  Massee's  belongs  to  a  new  series — the  "Library  of  Popular 
Science."  It  discusses  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  plant 
world,  and  makes  a  very  useful  introduction  to  the  study  of 
botany. 

Star  Groups:  A  Student's  Guide  to  the  Constellations. 

By  J.  Ellard    Gore.     With  30   maps.    4to.      London : 

Crosby,  Lockwood  &  Co.    5s. 

Those  who  desire  to  become  familiar  with  the  location  and 
characteristics  of  the  various  constellations  will  find  Mr.  Gore's 
maps  and  accompanying  descriptions  very  useful. 
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Reference  History  of  the  United  States.    By  Hannah  A. 

Davidson,  A.M.     12mo,  pp.  201.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  book  is  designed  for  schools  of  advanced  grade,  high 
schools,  academies,  and  seminaries,  and  is  an  attempt  to  con- 
nect history-teaching  more  closely  in  method  and  matter  with 


the  teaching  and  study  of  history  in  the  college  and  the  uni- 
versity. The  subject  is  divided  into  a  series  of  topics;  under 
each  topic  questions  are  asked,  and  aft«r  each  question  are 
given  references  to  the  best  accessible  authorities.  The  author 
of  the  work  is  a  teacher  of  history  in  the  Belmont  School,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Barker's  Facts  and  Figures  for  the  Year  1892.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Whittaker.  Cloth,  12mo.  New  York :  Fred- 
erick Warne  &  Co.     50  cents. 

Contains  a  vast  amount  of  statistical  and  other  information 
on  almost  every  subject  under  the  sun.  The  election  supple- 
ment, containing  the  results  of  all  elections  in  and  since  1885, 
will  be  found  particularly  useful. 
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One  Summer  in  Hawaii.     By  Helen  Mather.     12mo,  pp. 
307.     New  York:  Cassell  Publishing  Company.     $2. 

There  is  so  much  interest  just  at  present  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  that 
all  literature  upon  the  subject  is  welcome.  Helen  Mather's 
sketch,  however,  is  so  slight  that  it  will  wholly  disappoint  any 
one  who  goes  to  it  for  solid  information.  It  is  a  most  atcrac- 
tive  specimen  of  book-making. 

A  Month  in  a  Dandi.     By  Christina  S.  Brenmer.     8vo, 
pp.  214.     London:  Simpkin  Marshall.     6s. 
A  description  of  a  woman's  wanderings  in  Northern  India. 

My  Three  Years  in  Manipur  and  Escape  from  the  Recent 

Mutiny.    By  Ethel  St.  Clair  Grimwood.    Svo,  pp.  380. 

London:  Richard  Bentley  &  Son. 

It  was  of  course  inevitable  that  Mrs.  Grimwood  should 
write  an  account  of  her  experiences  in  Manipur,  and  her  book 
naturally  possesses  great  interest.  The  earlier  chapters,  which 
describe  her  impressions  of  the  place,  are  followed  by  a  vivid 
narrative  of  the  events  which  followed  the  arrest  of  the  Jubraj. 
Altogether  a  distinctly  readable  book. 

The  Riviera.     By  Hugh  MacmiUan.     London:  Virtue  & 

Co.    10s.  6d. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  really  excellent  work.  Mr. 
Macmillan  knows  his  Riviera  well,  his  style  is  pleasant  and 
readable,  and  his  descriptions  of  scenery  are  packed  full  of 
useful  information  which  one  does  not  find  in  the  ordinary 
guide-book. 

My  Personal  Experiences  in  Equatorial  Africa  as  Medical 

OflScer  of  the   Emin    Pasha   Relief   Expedition.     By 

Thomas  Heazle  Parke.     London :  Cassell  &  Co.     21s. 

Dr.  Parke's  volume  deserves  to  be  widely  read,  for  it  con- 
tains many  interesting  facts  which  have  not  before  seen  the 
light,  and  as  a  personal  narrative  it  contains  much  new  matter 
relating  to  those  periods  in  which  he  was  entirely  left  to  his 
own  resources.  Dr.  Parke  writes  pleasantly,  and  the  many 
excellent  illustrations  of  Mr.  Paul  Hardy  give  the  volume  an 
additional  value. 
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The  Art  Teaching  of  John  Ruskin.     By  W.G.Colling- 
wood,  M.  A.     8vo,  pp.  392.     London:  Percival  &  Co. 

7s.  6d. 

An  elaborate  analysis  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  works,  in  which  are 
discussed  the  nature  of  art,  imitation,  generalization,  truth, 
science  and  art,  beauty,  imagination,  art  and  religion,  art  and 
morality,  the  sociology  of  art,  the  political  economy  of  art, 
architecture,  decoration,  design,  sculpture,  engraving,  draw- 
ing, painting  and  study,  and  criticism. 
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The  Duties  of  Bank  Directors. 
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Convention  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association. 
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Art  in  Photography. 

Wet  Collodion  Redivivus.     James  Ross. 

A  New  Process  of  Photo-Zincography. 
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Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Catling,  Editor  of  Lloyd's  News. 
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Mr.  W.T.  Stead,  Editor  of  The  Review  of  Reviews. 
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The  Comedies  of  Shakespeare— Measure  for  Measiu-e.     Andrew 

Lang. 
A  Walk  in  Tudor  London.     Walter  Besant. 

Help. 

The  General  Election :  Wanted,  A  Christian  Program. 
Open  Spaces  in  Our  Towns. 
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The  Lantern  Mission. 

The  Polytechnic  Reception  Bureau. 

Interview  with  Prof.  Patrick  Geddes— The  New  Education. 

The  Homiletic  Magazine.— November. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Time      Rev.  John  Vaughan. 
Betting  and  Gambling.     Rev  Charles  Jerdan. 
The  Ten  Virgins.     Rev.  J.Willcock. 

The  Homiletic  Review. 

Eugene  Bersier.     Prof. William  C.Wilkinson. 

Biblical  Tests  Applied  to  Recent  Claims.     C.  B.  Hulbert. 

William  Caxton.  the  Old  English  Printer.     Prof. T.W.Hunt. 

Biblical  Honiiletics.     Charles  E.Knox. 

Training  Men  to  Preach.    E.G.Robinson. 

Knowledge. 

British  3Iosses.     Lord  Justice  Fry. 
A  Gossip  on  Ghost  Names,     Canon  Isaac  Taylor. 
Dark  Structures  on  the  Milky  Way.    A. C.Ranyard. 
Explosions  on  Petroleum  Vessels.     Richard  Benyon. 
Sea-Urchins.     R.  Lydekker. 

Leisure  Hour. 

The  Land  of  the  Consairs.     S.  J.Weyman. 

The  Romance  of  Ancient  Literature.— II.     W.F.  Petrie. 

The  Goodwin  Sands.     S.  T.  Treanor. 

The  World's  Gold. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Forecastle.     R.  Beynon. 

The  Russian  Stuudists  as  Depicted  by  their  Antagonists. 

Lend  a  Hand. 

Marriage  and  Divorce.— Continued.     Carroll  D.Wright. 
Washington's  University.     G.Browne  Goode. 
Indian  Sign  Language.    Juliet  L.  Axtell. 

Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Negro  Superstitions.     Sara  M.  Handy. 

Literature  in  the  South  Since  the  War.     Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
The  Majesty  of  the  Law— A  Talk  with  Col.  J.  R.  Fellows. 
On  House-Furnishing.     Frances  Courtenay  Baylor. 

London  Quarterly  Review.— October. 

Browning's  Life  and  Teachings. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  New  Study  of  the  Commonwealth:  The  Interregnum. 

Laurence  Oliphant. 

St.  Dominic. 

A  Picture  of  London  Poverty. 

Wesley  his  own  Biographer. 

Industrial  Provision  for  Old  Age. 

Archbishop  Tait. 

Longman's  Magazine. 

The  Coming  of  Summer.     Richard  Jefferles. 
More  Indian  Birds.     C.T.  Buckland. 
The  Story  of  a  Child.    James  Sully. 

Lucifer.— November  15. 

Mysticism.  True  and  False. 

Chinese  Spirits.     Mme.  Blavatsky. 

The  True  Brotherhood  of  Man.     G.  R.  S.  Mead. 

The  Seven  Principles  of  Man.— Continued.     Annie  Besant. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 

William  Cobbett.     George  Saintsbury. 

The  Experiences  of  an  African  Trader.     H.E.  M.Stutfield. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Magazine  of  American  History. 

Some  of  Queen  Isabella's  Descendants     Martha  J.  Lamb. 

Career  of  Brig. -Gen.  Jethro  Sumner.     Kemp  P.  Battle. 

The  Colonial  Meeting-House.     Roy  Singleton. 

Pen  Portraits  of  Washington.     Horatio  King. 

The  Code  in  North  Carolina.     Stephen  B.  Weeks. 

A  Forgotten  Republic-   The  Republic  of  St.  Gall.    S.  H.M.  Byers. 

The  Menorah  Monthly. 

Relation  of  the  State  to  IMorality.     Rev.  J.Silverman. 
Sara  Copia  Sullam.  A  Jewess  of  tlie  Seventeenth  Century. 
Cause  of  the  Jewish  Persecution  in  Russia.     E.  S.  Mashbir. 
History  of  the  Jewish  Congregation  of  Leghorn.     S.  Blorais. 
A  Future  Life.  -II.     Prof.  Henry  A.  Mott. 

The  Missionary  Herald. 

Rev.  George  Constantine.    With  Portrait. 

Do  Missions  Pay?  Reply  of  Adabazar,  Turkey.  Rev.  J.  K.Greene. 

The  Gods  of  the  Chinese.     Rev.  Henry  P.  Perkins. 


The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World. 

Foreign  Jlission  Day  at  Northfield  Convention. 

The  Sacred  Land  of  Palestine.     Mrs.  David  Baron. 

European  Literature  in  the  Mission  Fields.     F.  K.  Ellinwood  . 

The  Evangelization  of  Israel.     Prof.G.  H.Schodde. 

Some  Polemical  Writings  Against  the  Jews.     Rev.  B.  Pick. 

Jerusalem's  Crying  Wants.    Rabbi  A.  Ben-Oliel. 

Month. 

The  Authenticity  of  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves.  The  Editor. 
Catholic  England  in  Modern  Times. -II.  Rev.  John  Morris. 
An  Ascent  of  Vesuvius.     H.P.Fitzgerald  Marriott. 

Monthly  Packet. 

Taormina  and  its  Neighborhood.     Florence  Freeman. 
Country  Society  of  Yesterday.     Mrs.  C  H.Hallett. 
Finger- Posts  in  Faery  Land.  -VI      Christabel  Coleridge.. 

Murray's  Magazine. 

A  Study  of  Mr. George  Meredith.     J.A.Newton  Robinson. 

To  the  Rescue.     W.B.Tarpey. 

Women  of  Naples.     Constance  Eaglestone. 

Plates  or  Bags?    R.J.Soans. 

A  Plea  for  the  Critics.     J.C.Bailey. 

The  National  Magazine. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company.     Daniel  Van  Pelt. 

The  First  Printing  in  America.     Charles  Rollin  Brainard. 

Fort  Ancient.    Warren  K.Moorehead. 

Madam  Knight  and  her  Journal.     Frank  Allaben. 

The  Ohio  Society,  and  Ohio  in  New  York.     J.H.Kennedy. 

National  Magazine  of  India. — September. 

Ramprasad.  the  Saint  and  Poet  of  Bengal.    Deena-Nath  Ganguli. 
Some  Thoughts  on  Polygamy.     Umapada  Basu. 

Newbery  House  Magazine. 

What  will  be  the  Future  of  Religious  Education  in  Elementary 

Schools?    Dean  Gregory. 
China  and  its  Future.     Rev. R.Brooks  Egan. 
The  Church  and  the  Great  Charta.     Canon  Pennington. 
Buddhism  and  Lamaism  in  Mongolia.     Rev.  John  Sheepshanks.. 
A  Sinhalese  Theatre. -II.     Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Wood. 

The  New  England  Magazine 

Canadian  Journalists  and  Journalism.     W,  B.  Harte. 
Randolph  of  Roanoke  and  his  People.     Albert  G.  Evans. 
Brunswick  and  Bowdoin  College.     Charles  L.  Slattery. 
Pen  Pictures  of  the  Bosphorus.     Alfred  D.F.Hamlin. 
Stories  of  Salem  Witchcraft.  —I.     Winfield  S.  Nevins. 

New  Englander  and  Yale  Review. 

James  Russell  Lowell.     D.H.  Chamberlain. 

The  Official  Ballot  in  Elections.     Henry  T.  Blake. 

Some  Recent  Writings  of  an  Indian  Rajah. 

The  Higher  Education  and  Practical  Life.     W.D.Sheldon. 

What  May  We  Preach?    John  S.  Sewall. 

New  Review. 

Excursion  ("Futile  Enough)  to  Paris-  Autumn,  1851.— Concluded.. 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

The  London  County  Council  and  the  Tramways.  Lord  Monks- 
well. 

The  Literary  Drama.     H.D.Traill. 

Monasteries  of  the  Levant  Revisited.    Hon.  G.  N.  Curzon. 

Of  Writers  and  Readers.     Vernon  Lee. 

Palimpsests  of  Prison.     Helen   Zimmern 

The  Provident  Side  of  Trades  Unionism.     George  Howell. 

A  Study  in  Mental  Statistics.     Dr.  J.  Jastrow. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

The  German  Newspaper  Press.     Charles  Lowe. 

"Hibernia  Pacata."    Viscount  de  Vesci. 

How  to  Reorganize  the  War  Department.     Gen. Sir  G.Chesuey. 

Gardens.     Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

Milton's  Macbeth.  Professor  Hales. 

The  Diminution  of  Drunkenness  in  Norway.     Earl  of  Meath. 

Women  and  the  Glove  Trade.     Miss  A.  Heather-Bigg. 

Beliefs  in  Immortality:  A  Reply  to  Mr. Gladstone.     Professor 

Cheyne. 
A  Railway  Journey  with  Mr.  Parnell.     Lord  Ribbesdale. 
A  Suggestion  for  my  Betters.     Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp. 
Trade  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.     Hon.  Martin  Lister. 
Shakespeare  and  Modern  Greek.     Prof.  Blackie. 
Moltke  and  Moltkeism.     Archibald  Forbes. 
The  Labor  "Platform"  at  the  Next  General   Election.    H.H. 

Champion. 

The  North  American  Review. 

Thoughts  on  the  Negro  Problem.  James  Bryce. 
The  Three  Philanthropists.  Col.R.G.  Ingersoll. 
Tlie  Benefits  of  War.     Admiral  S.  B.  Luce. 
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A  Great  Statistical  Investigation.     Hon.  Carroll  D.Wright. 

Is  Corporal  Punishment  Degrading?    Dean  of  St.  PauTs,  London. 

Italy  and  tlie  Pope.-  II.     ExPrinie  Minister  Crispi. 

Railway  Rates.     Gen.  Horace  Porter, 

The  Workingman  and  Free  Silver.     T.  V.  Powderly. 

The  Quorum  in  European  Legislatures.    Theodore  Stanton. 

Outing. 

Ceylon  Elephants  and  Kraaltown.     McM.  Challinor. 

CowVjoy  Life.— I.     A  Round  up. 

Canoeing  on  the  Flathead. —Concluded.     James  Ollason. 

Photographing  Interiors  by  Flash  Light.     W.I  L.Adams. 

The  Black  Brant  at  Home.     T.  S.  VanDyke. 

The  National  Guard  of  California.    Lieut. W.R.Hamilton. 

The  Overland  Monthly. 

Flower  and  Seed  Growing.     Ninetta  Fames. 

The  Defences  of  the  Pacific  Coast.     Alvin  H.Sydenham. 

The  Dead  Blue  River.     John  S  Hittell. 

Soil  Studies  and  Soil  Maps.     E.W  Hilgard. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Island:.     Martinette  Kinsell. 

The  Pedagogical  Seminary. 

Recent  Literature  on  Higher  Education. 

Higher  Pedagogical  Seminaries  in  Germany.     W.H.Burnham. 

The  Training  of  Teachers  in  England.     J.F.Reigart. 

Historj- of  Methods  of  Instruction  in  Geography      J.R.Potter. 

Phrenological  Magazine. 
My  Experience  of  Phrenology.     W.  T.  Stead. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

The  Democratic  Party.     Prof.  AD.  Morse. 

The  Association  of  the  First  Congress.     Paul  L  Ford. 

The  Single  Tax.     Charles  B.  Spahr. 

Sociology  as  a  University  Study.     Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings. 

The  Social  Contract  Theory.     D.  G.  Ritchie. 

Woman  Suffrage  in  Local  Government.     M.  Ostrogorski. 

Lincoln  and  Seward.     Frederic  Bancroft. 


Strand  Magazine. — November. 

Lady  Dufferin  and  the  Women  of  India. 

Fireworks. 

Portraits  of  Thomas  Hardy,  Corney  Grain,  Mrs.  Keeley,  Henry 

Neville,  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  and  Tommaso  Salvini. 
London  from  Aloft. 

The  Street  Games  of  Children.     Frances  H.Low. 
Montagu  Williams,  Q.C.    Harry  How. 

Sunday  at  Home. 

Religious  Life  and  Thought  in  Belgium. 

The  Religions  of  India  Illustrated  by   Their    Temples:    The 

Temple  of  Gwalior.     Rev.  C.  Merk. 
Wanderings  in  the  Holy  Land.  —II.    Adelia  Gates. 

Sunday  Magazine. 

"  A  Cup  of  Cold  Water. "  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland. 
Birds  on  Their  Travels.  Rev.  Theodore  Wood. 
The  Aged  and  Their  Claims.  G.  Holden  Pike. 
A  Working-Girls'  Club. 

Sydney    Quarterly.— September. 

The  Present  Position  of  Women.  Florence  Walsh. 
Ti'ipartite  Division  of  Queensland.  H.Courtayne. 
What  Parliament  Can  Do  for  Labor.     B.  R.  Wise. 

Temple  Bar  Magazine. 

Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Naturalist. 

Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre. 

In  the  Country  of  the  Albigenses. 

My  Journey  to  France,  Flanders,  and  Germany  in  1739. 

Walking  Stewart. 

The  Treasury. 

Co-operation  of  the  Divine  and  Human.     B.B.Tyler,  D.D. 
Christianity  and  the  Labor  Question.     E.G.Robinson,  D.D. 
Dr.  Briggs'  Biblical  Theology.     Prof.  Robert  Watts. 
Benjamin  Bushrod  Tyler,  D.D.  M.C.  Tiers. 
Dr.  Stephen  Olin.     Theodore  L".  Cuyler. 


Prof.  F  Starr. 
G.  L.  Goodale. 


Popular  Science  Monthly. 

The  Rise  of  the  Pottery  Industry.    Edwin  Atlee  Barber. 

Progress  in  the  Lower  Animals.     Prof.  E.  P.  Evans. 

Type-Casting  Machines.     P.D.Ross. 

Breathe  Pure  Air.     Rev.  J.  W.  Quinby 

Dre.ss  and  Adornment.— IV.     Religious  Dress. 

Possibilities  of  Economic  Botany.— Concluded 

The  Lost  Volcanoes  of  Connecticut.     Prof.  Wm.  Morris  Davis. 

The  Training  of  Dogs.     Wesley  Mills,  M.  D. 

Silk  Dresses  and  Eight  Hours'  Work.    J.B.  Blann. 

I>ust.     J.G.McPherson. 

Sketch  of  Dimitri  Ivanovitch  Mendeleef.    With  Portrait. 

Quiver. 

Common  Lodging-Houses  and  Their  Patrons. 
The  First  Work  of  God. 
Below  the  Sea-Level. 

Review  of  the  Churches.— November  16. 

The  Reunion  of  Christendom.     Cardinal  Manning  and  others. 
The  Methodist  CEcumenical  Council.     With  Portraits 
The  Regent  Street  Polytechnic.     Archdeacon  Farrar. 
A  "Reunion  "  Trip  to  Norway.     Dr.  H.  S.  Lunn. 

Science  and  Art.— November 

The  Telescope  and  How  to  Make  It.     John  Mills. 
"Technical  Education  and  Legislation.    Arnold  G.  Maddox. 

Deceniber. 
'The  Technical  Instruction  Act.    J.H.Reynolds. 


Scribner's  Magazine. 

Afloat  on  the  Nile.     E.  H.  and  E.  W.  Blashfield. 
A  Painter  of  Beautiful  Dreams.     (Albert  Moore.) 

eric. 
The  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo.     Charles  F.  Lummis. 


Harold  Fred- 


Scots  Magazine. 

'The  Chief  Mourner.    Border  Tale.    Sir  George  Douglas. 
Further  Recollections  of  Robert  Lee. 
Coaching  to  Ettrick.     S.  Deans. 
The  Industrious  Apprentice  and  his  Successors. 
The  Budding,  Perfection,  and  Fading  of  the  Gothic.     Caroline 
B.M.Johnstone. 

The  Stenographer. 

How  Shorthand  should  be  Taught. 

Phrasing. 

Jlules  for  Phrasing.    Eldon  Moran. 


The  United  Service. 

Education  in  the  Army.     IMajor  William  H.Powell. 

The  United  States  Steamer  Midi  ignn .     Rear-Admiral  F.  A.  Roe. 

Marshal  Augereau.     Edward  Shippen. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Sheridan's  Raid.     Capt.  Edward  Field. 

History  of  the  Frigate  Con.s^;7i(f(OH.— Continued.     H.  D.  Smith. 

An  Omitted  Napoleonic  Chapter.    Hon.  F.  Lavvley. 

United  Service  Magazine. 

Field-Marshal  Count  Von  Moltke  on  the  Franco-German  War 

of  1870-71.— II.     General  Viscount  Wolseley. 
The  Present  Fortifications  of  Constantinople  and  its  Environs. 

With  Map.     Rogalla  von  Bieberstein. 
Naval  Engineering  in  Warships.     Harry  Williams. 
The  Conveyance  of  Troops  by  Railway.     Col.  J.S. Rothwell. 
Soldiers'  Institutes.     Rev. W.Sidney  Randall. 
Our  Military  Weakness  in  India. — H.     C.B.Norman. 
Sandhurst  and  its  Legends.— II.     Lieut. -Col.  C.  Cooper  King. 
The  Progress  of  Modern  Tactics.     Boguslawski. 
Tlie  Treatment  of  German  Soldiers.     Bliles  Teutonicus. 
The  French  Naval   JNIantjeuvres  of    1801.— I.     Translated  from 

Eevue  des  Deux  Alondcs  by  a  Naval  Officer. 

Victorian  Magazine. 

Carnivorous  Plants.     A.W.Wilson. 

Hobbies.     Isabella  Fyvie  Mayo. 

Woman's  Relation  tothe  French  Revolution.     ThomasDe  Quin- 

cey. 
Folk-Lore.    Charles  G.  Leland. 
Marie  Antoinette.     Sarah  Tytler. 
Kandy:   the  Mountain  Capital  of  Ceylon.    Miss  C.F.  Gordon- 

Cumming. 
Weather  Wisdom.    Benjamin  Taylor. 

Welsh  Review. 

The  Issue  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.     W.T. Stead. 

The  Drink  Question  and  Legislation.     W.S.Caine. 

The  Eisteddfod.     T.  Marchant-Williams,  B.A. 

The  Eisteddfod  as  a  Drag  upon  National  Progress.  David  Davies. 

Local  Government  in  Ireland.     E.  F.V.Knox,  M.P. 

Welsh  Periodical  Literature.     D.  Tudor  Evans. 

Westminster  Review. 

Effects  of  the  Doctrines  of  Evolution  on  Religious  Ideas.    R. 

Crosbie. 
Federation  the  Polity  of  the  Future.     C.  D.  Farquharson. 
A  Sermon  at  the  Haymarket :  The  Dancing  Girl. 
Free  Trade :  The  New  York  Reform  Club.     Edward  N.Vallan- 

digham. 
Outcasts  of  Paris.    Edmund  R.  Spearman. 
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Military  Enthusiasm  and  Recruiting.    J.A.Skene  Thomson. 
Gotliic  and  Saracen  Architecture.     Edwin  Johnson. 
England  and  Germany. 

Westward-Ho  ! 

Lake  Beauties  of  Minnesota.     John  Tahnan. 

Farmers  and  Farming  in  Russia.     Nicolay  Grevstad 

A  Curious  Hand-book  ("Gul's  Home  Booke  ".).    J.Murray. 


Work. 

The  Winter  Electrical  Machine. 
Wire  Work  in  all  its  Branches. 

Young  Man. 
Mark  Guy  Pearse.     With  Portrait.     W.J.Dawson. 
The  Young  Men  of  India.     D.  McConaughy 
"Jerusalem  Delivered  "  and  Torquato  Tasso.    W.  H.  D.  Adams- 


THE   GERMAN   MAGAZINES. 


Alte  und  Neue  Welt.— Einsiedeln.     Heft  3. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart.     With  Portrait    and    Autograph. 

Columban  Brugger. 
Queen  Nathalie's  Memoirs.     Ernst  Sturm. 
The  Burning  of  Meiringen. 

Aus  Allen  Welttheilen.— Leipzig.    November. 

Travels  in  Bosnia. —Concluded.     G.  Pauli. 

Life  in  Japan.— Conclusion.     Clara  Nascentes-Ziese. 

The  Negro.     Dr.  W.Sievers. 

Daheim.— Leipzig.    October  30. 
The  New  King  and  Queen  of  Wiirtemberg.    With  Portraits. 

November  7. 
Pfarrer  Kneipp  and  His  Water-Cure.    F.  V.  Ostini-Miinchen. 

November  14. 
Johann  Svendsen.  Composer.     With  Portrait. 
.Von  Moltke's  Letters.     H.  Harden. 
To  Siberia. 

November  21. 
From  Holtenau  to  Brunsbiittel.     (Illus.)    H.V.Spielberg. 

November  28. 
Goethe's  Mother.     With  Silhouette.     Dr.  J.  Wychgram. 

Deutscher  Hausschatz. — (Catholic.)   Regensburg.    Heft  3. 

Life-saving  Appliances  at  .Sea.     (Illus.)    G  T  Arminius. 
Christian  F.  D.Schubart.     (With  Portrait.)     E.  Eggert 
A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves. 

Heft  3. 
Erfurt.     (Illus.)    Franz  Schauerte. 
Torquato  Tasso.     With  Portrait.     Dr.  Joseph  Rubsam. 
The  Shakespeare  of  Music— Mozart.      With   Portrait.      Moritz 

Li  lie. 
Portraits  of  the  Leaders  of  the  Austrian  Catholics. 
The  History  of  the  Manger  in  the  Church,  in  Art,  etc.     J  Lau- 

tenbacher. 

Deutsche  Litteraturzeitung. — Berlin.     October  31. 

Review  of  "Studies  in  the  Arthurian  Legend."  by  John  Rhys. 
^V.  Goklther. 

Deutsche  Rundschau. — Berlin.     November. 

Stock  E-\ohange  Reform.     Gustav  Cohn. 

Winter    Travel    in  the  Hochgebirge.— VI      Rudol   Virchow  P. 

Gussfcldtf. 
Attica  and  its  Present  Inhabitants.     A.Milchhoefer. 
Karl  Frii'ilrich  Reinhard  at  HaiTiburg,  1802-180,'j.     W.Lang. 
Rpiniiiiscences  of  (rottfried  Keller. — Concluded.     A  Frey. 
Mendelssohn  at  Weimar.     Lily  von  Kretschman, 

Deutsche   Worte. — Vienna.     November. 

The  Latest  Prussian  Intjuiry  into  the  Condition  of  Agriculture. 

—I.     Franz  SchliiiUert. 
Review  of  Paul  Giihre's  Book.  —Continued.     Dr.  O.  V.  Springer. 

Frauenberuf.--Weimar.     Nos.  10  and  11. 

Sick-Nursing. —Conclusion.    Hcrmine Welten. 

Women  Doctors  Petition  to  thu  Wiirtemberg  Chamber  of  Depu- 


ties. 


Die   Gartenlaube.  — Leipzig.     Heft  12. 


The  Disappearance  of  Loril  Bathurst  in  Perleberg  in  1809.     E. 
Schulte. 

Die    Gesellschaft.— Leipzig.     November. 

Reform  of  the  Stage  at  Munich.     Dr.Eugen  Kilian. 

Cavallfria  Rusticana.     With  Portrait  of  Pietro  Slascagni.     Hans 

Jlerian. 
Poems  by  H.  Fischer  and  others. 
Friedrich  Nietz.scho  and  thu  Apostlesof  the  Future.     K.Eisner. 

lUustrirte  Chronik  der  Zeit.  — Stuttgart.     Heft  1. 
Three  Hours  at  the  Stock  E.\change.    A.  Berthold. 


Die  Katholischen  Missionen— Freiburg  (Badeu). 

St.  Joseph's  Foreign  Jlissionary  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  ati- 
Mill  Hill  and  Its  Work. 

Konservative  Monatsschrift.— Leipzig.     November. 

Karl  Bleibtreu,  Poet.     Dr.  Eberhard  Schalden. 
Insurance  for  Sickness  and  Old  Age.     L.  von  Oertzen. 
An  Alsatian  Nobleman:  Count  Eckbrecht  von  Diirckheim Mont- 
martin.     Max  Reichard. 
Mottoes  Inside  and  Outside  German  Houses. 
Chronique— German  Politics,  etc. 

Kritische    Revue    aus    Oesterreiche. — Vienna.      November  1. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Czar  of  Russia. 
The  Socialist  Congress  at  Erfurt. 

Schiller's  "Don  Carlos"  in  theLightof  History.  Ernst  V.  Zen- 
ker. 

November  15. 
Ten  Years  of  Kalnoky.     Dr.  G.  J.Guttmann. 
The  Reform  of  the  Press  Laws. 
The  So-called  Principles  of  Government.     Prof.  Josef  v.  Held. 

Litterarischer  Merkur. — Weimar. 

October  17. -Christian  F.  D.  Schubart. 

October  21.— Hoffman   von    Fallersleben  as  a  Patriotic  Poet.. 

G.Schirlitz. 
October  31.— Tolstoi's  Life-Teaching.     Dr.  W.  Bode. 
November  7.— Botho  von  Presseutin.     B.  Wolff -Beckh. 

Literarische  Monatshefte.— Vienna.     No.   1. 

The  Poetry  of  the  Future.     Mai-garethe  Halm. 
Poems  by  Felix  Dahn,  Robert  Hamerling,  and  others. 
Hector  Berlioz.     O.Slawik. 

Magazin  fUr  Litteratur.— Berlin.     November  21. 
Prince  Bismarck.     A  Retrospect  of  1847  and  1848.     K.  von  Coma, 

Moderne  Rundschau.— Vienna.     October  1.5. 

Art  and  Blorals  in  the  Light  of  Evolutionary  Ethics.     C.Grotte- 

witz. 
Ferdinand  Bonn  as  Hamlet.     Robert  Fischer. 
Recent  Lyric  Poetry,  by  K.F.Meyer  and  others.     J.J.David. 
The  Reform  of  National  and  Technical  Schools.     R.  Grazer. 

Musikalische  Rundschau. — November  10. 

"L'Ami  Fritz  "  at  Rome.     With  Portrait  of  Pietro  Mascagni. 
Gliick.     Heinrich  Gliicksmann. 

November  20. 
The  Mozart  Celebration  in  Vienna. 

Nord  und  Slid,- Breslau.     December. 

Max  Bruch      With  Portrait.     Robert  LiuUvig. 

The  Christmas  Tree  and  its  History.     Dr.  .\lex  Tills. 

Pictures  from  the  Life  of  the  .Vncient  Greeks. 

The  Hanoverian  Dynasty  on  the  Engli.sh  Throne.     W.  Michael.. 

Moltke  as  a  Teacher. —II.     Felix  Dahn. 

Preussische  Jahrbiicher.- Berlin.     November. 

The  Ziethen  Murder  Case  at  Elberfeld.    Ernst  Barre 

The  Earth  Spiiit  and  Mephistophelcs  in  Goethe's  "Faust."  Dr. 
P.  Graffunder. 

Hou.se  Rents  in  Large  Towns.     Gustav  Dullo. 

Political  Correspondence.  — The  Socialist  Congress  The  Liberal 
Victory  in  Pomerania  The  European  .Situation.  France 
and  Russia,  Russia  and  Italy,  Italy  and  France,  Parnell,  etc. 

Romt'inische  Revue.— Vienna.     October  1.5. 

The  Greek  Church  in  Hungary  and  Transsylvania. 
German  Views  of  Nationalities  in  Hungary. 

Schorer's   Familienblatt. -(Salon  Ausgabe.)    Berlin.     Heft  3. 

Two  Kings  of  Wiirtemberg     With  Portraits  and  Autograph, 
The  Helmholtz  Celebration.     With  I'ortrait.     Dr.  G.  Korn. 
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Socialpolitische  Rundschau.— Leipzig.     October. 

Patriotism  and  Social  Questions. 

Tlie  Theory  and  the  Practice  of  Marriage.     A.  von  Oettingen. 
History  of  French  Socialism. 

Social  3Iovements  in  German  Switzerland.     C.W.Kambli. 
Chronique  of  Social  Movements:    The  International   Socialist 
Congress,  The  Woman  Question,  Christian  Socialism,  etc. 

Sphinx.— Gera  (Reuss).    November. 

Laurence  Oliphant. 

Hudson  Tuttle.     Ludvifig  Deinhard. 

Spiritualist  Experiences. —Continued      August  Butscher. 

Individualistic  Monism.     Dr.  R.  von  Koeber. 

Stimmen  Aus  Maria-Laach.— Freiburg  (Baden).    November  28. 

The  Phi  losophy  of  Scientific  Socialism.  —Conclusion.  H.  Peach. 
What  is  the  Origin  of  the  Name  "America"?-  Conclusion. 
Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton.     A.  Baumgartner. 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer.- Stuttgart.     Heft  5. 

Wiirtemberg  and  the  New  King  and  Queen.    With  Portraits. 

JKUrscliner. 
Malaga,  the  Home  of  Perpetual  Spring.     CIllus.)    H.Walter. 
Temperance  Legislation  in  Germany.     Dr.  G.Strehlke. 
The  Aborigines  of  New  Zealand,     (lllus.)    F.  Sicheres. 
Count  von  Moltke's  Letters  to  his  Wife.— Continued: 
German  Explorers  in  Africa.     (lllus.) 

The  Bismarck  Museum  at  Schonhausen.     (lllus.)     E.Thiel. 
Stargard  on  the  Ihna.     (lllus.) 
Autograph  Collecting.     E.  R.  von  Mor-Sunnegg. 
Creosote  as  a  Preventive  of  Limg  Disease.     Schmidt  Beerfelden. 
T.G.Fischer,  the  Nestor  of  the  Swabian  Poets. 

Unsere  Zeit.— Leipzig.     Heft  11. 

Tlie  Economic  Condition  of  Morocco.     Gustav  Diercks. 
The  Bayreuth  Festival.     Heinrich  Reimanu. 
The  Spirit  of  the  New  Polish  Poetry. 


The  Reforms  in  the  Hungarian  Administration.     Prof.  J.  H. 

Schwicker. 
Notes  from  Switzerland.     Prof.  Bloesch. 

Velhagen  und    Klasing's  Monatshefte.— Berlin.      November, 

Wild  Boar  Hunting.     (lllus.)    Wilhelm  l\Ioyer. 
Between  Etsch  and  Adria.     (lllus.)    B.Schulze-Smidt. 
Jenny  Liud.     With  Portraits.     Paul  von  Szezepanski. 
Art  under  the  Hohenzollerns.     (lllus.)    Paul  Seidel. 


Vom  Pels  2um  Meer.- 


Heft  3. 
M.  Haushofer. 


-Stuttgart. 

The  Chiemsee  in  the  Bavarian  Alps.     (lllus.) 

Preachers  of  New  York.     H.  O.  Miiller. 

Prehistoric  Birds.     (lllus.)    K.Lanipert. 

Breakfast  in  Vienna.     (lllus.)    R.  March. 

The  Military  Situation  on  the  Russo-. Austrian  Frontier.     N.von 

Engelstedt. 
Photography  of  Animals  in  Motion.     (lllus.)    C.Sterne. 
The  Fig  Harve.st  in  Smyrna.     (lllus.)    F.  v.  Hellwald. 
Professor  Virchow.     With  Portrait. 

Heft  4. 
Seed-time  and  Harvest.     (lllus.)    Fr.  Regensberg, 
Up  the  Thames  by  Boat.     (lllus.)    Wilh.  F.  Brand. 
Advertising  in  Berlin.     (lllus.)    Paul  Lindenberg. 
Albinos.     Sylvester  Frey. 

The  Mozart  Centenary.     With  Portrait.     W.  Langhans. 
The  Saltpetre  Desert  of  Chili.     (lllus.)    Nicholas  Rusche. 

Wiener  Literatur-Zeitung.— Vienna.     November  15. 

J.  P.  Hebel  as  a  Story-Writer.     Dr.  F.  Willomitzer. 

Emil  aiarriot.    J.J.David. 

Ibsen "s  "Rosmersholm."    Antonie  Graf. 

Karl  Proll  and  his  Works. 

Das  Zwanzigste  Jahrhundert.— Berlin.     October.     Heft  1. 

Count  Tolstoi :    Critical  .Study.     D.  Rudolf  Penzig. 
Rosegger's  Drama,  "The  Day  of  Judgment."    E.  Bauer. 
Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben.     Xanthippus. 
Poems  by  A.  A.  Naaff  and  others. 


THE   FRENCH   MAGAZINES. 


L'Amaranthe. — Paris.    November. 

The  Tetralogy  of  the  Nibelungenlied  ;  Musical  Drama.     Edouard 

Schuree. 
The  Russian  Story-writers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     E.S. 

Lantz. 

Bibliotheque  Universelle.— Lausanne.     November. 

The  French  Manoeuvres.     Abel  Veuglaire. 
Graphology.— II.     Auguste  Glardon. 
Crime  an(l  Criminals.     A.de  Verdilhac. 
Chroniques— Parisian,  German,   English,  Swiss, 
Political. 


Scientific  and 


Chretien  Evangglique.— Lausanne.     November  20. 

The  Religion  and  Ethics  of  Homer.     Ch.Luigi. 

Twenty  Years  with  the  Mormons,  by  Mrs. Stenhouse.— FV. 

Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts. — November  1 

Elie  Delaunay.— I.     M.Georges  Lafenestre. 

Sculpture  at  Ferrara.  — II.     Gustave  Gruyer. 

Unpublished  Documents  about  Rubens.— III.     Edmond  BonaffS. 

The  New  Palace  of  Museums  at  Vienna.     Louis  Gonse. 

Decorative  Art  in  Old  Paris.     A.  de  Champeaux. 

Notes  on  Antique  Art.     Salomon  Reiuach. 


-Paris. 


Magazine  Fran(;ais  IHustrg 

A  Glance  at  Our  Neighbors  across  the  Channel 

and  Illustrations.     Roinain  Delaune. 
Sully  Prudhomme.    With  Portraits. 


November  10. 

With  Portraits 


Nouvelle  Revue.— November  1. 

True  Russia.— II. 

Musical  Bibliography      M.  Camille  Saint-Saens. 

The  Algerian  Insurrection  of  1871.     Alfred  Rambaud. 

Public  Charity  and  Colonization.     A.lMuteau. 

Taxation  Reforms  since  1870.     Fournier  de  Flaix. 

Sublime  Love.     Edgar  Blonteil. 

Round  about  Death.     H.Guerin  Augely. 

.lealousy.     Second  part.     Jean  Prichari. 

The  Fundamental  Error  of  M.Meline.     M  E.Martineau. 

The  Cadastral  Survey.     Georges  Stell. 

The  Brisson  Scheme.     Commandant  Z . 

Russia  in  Asia  and  the  Pamir  Question.     Philippe  Lehault. 
foreign  Politics.     Mme.  Juliette  Adam. 


November  \T->. 
The  Struggle  of  Man  and  Nature.     M.Emile  Blanchard. 
Europe  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula.     M.  Funck-Brentano. 
The  Marriage  of  Mile.  Ogareff.  Princess Shahovskoy  Strechneff. 
Paul  Verlaine.     M.Alfred  Ei-nst. 
Sublime  Love.     Edgar  Mouteil. 
Storm.     Poem,     M.  Piei're  Courtois. 
Ninon  de  TEnclos'  Tea-parties.     Fernand  Engerand. 
The  Cavalleria  Rusticaua.     Ernest  Tissot. 
Industrial  Enterprise:  Great  and  Small.     Emile  Chevallier. 
On  the  Shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyauza.     G.du  Wailly. 
Foreign  Politics.     Mme.  Adam. 

Rfforme  Sociale. — Paris.     November  1. 

A  Tax  upon  Foreigners.     M.  Vanlaer  and  others. 
The  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Laborers  in  Germany  at  the 
End  of  the  Middle  Ages.     G.  Blondel. 

November  IG. 
The  Relation  of  Church  and  State  in  France.     A.Boyenval. 
Small  Holdings  in  Italy.     Prof.  S.  Spoto. 

Revue  d'Art  Dramatique.— Paris.     November  1. 

Mothers  in  the  Drama.     Marie  Laurent. 
Mile.  Jodin,  of  the  Theatre  de  Varsovie.     L6on  Neol. 
Obsession  in  the  Drama— JIaurice  Maeterlinck.    Pierre  Valin. 
The  Drama  in  Russia,  18'.)0-91.    G.  Deval. 

November  15. 
Wagner  and  Meyerbeer.     A.  Soubies  and  C.Malherbe. 
Hedda  Gabler.     Count  Prozor. 
Mile.  Brillant.  of  the  Comedie  Francjaise  (1752). 
Music  Halls  of  London.     M.  C.  d' Agneau. 

Revue  Bleue.— Paris.     October  21. 

Moliere's  "Don  Juan."    Louis  Ganderar. 
French  Schools  in  the  East.    C.  Coignet. 

November  7. 
Protection  of  Women  Workers  in  France.     Paul  Lafitte. 
Friederich  Nietsche.     T.de  Wyzewa. 

November  14. 
The  Development   of  Nationality   in   the   United   States— The 

Economic  Conditions.     E.  Boutm.y. 
Russia  and  France  under  the  Second  Empire.     A.  Rambaus. 
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November  21. 
The  Armed  Brothers  of  the  Sahara.     Ed.  Plauchut. 
Notes  on  a  Journey  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans.  M.  Boucher. 
Trade  Unions  in  1791.     M.Fallex. 

November  28. 
Ancient  Civilization.     Louis  M6nard. 


Revue    du    Christianisme    Pratique.- 

vember  15. 


-Vals    (Ard6che).      No- 


The  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Protestant  Association  for  the  Prac- 
tical Study  of  Social  Questions  at  Marseilles. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.— November  1. 

The  Egyptian  Question.     Part  I. 

Wild  Ducks.     M.Ren^Bazin. 

Sea  Ruffians.    Jurien  de  la  Gravi^re. 

The  Financial   Situation  and  the  Budget  of  1892.     Cucheval- 

Clarigny 
John    Morley.     Critic,   Journali.st,   and    Statesman.    Augustin 

Filon. 
History  Taught  Backward  According  to  a  German  Program. 

G.  Valbert. 

November  15. 

"Wild  Ducks.     M.  Ren^  Bazin. 

The  Great  Eastern  jManoeuvres. 

Mme.  Ackermann.     JI.d'Haussonville. 

The  Egyptian  Question,    Last  part. 

The  Civil  War  in  Chili.     M.de  Varigny. 

Organization  of  Piracy  in  Tonquin.     Colonel  Frey. 

Revue  Encyclopfdique. — Paris.     November  1. 

Portraits  of  Georges  Ohuet,  Jules  Claretie,  Elie  Delaunay,  and 

Paul  Vieille. 
Henry  Litolff.     With  Portrait.     Arthur  Pougin. 
General   Boulanger.      With    Portrait  and   other  Illustrations. 

John  Grand-Carteret. 

November  15. 
JosSphin  Soulary  and  His  Poems.    With  Portrait.    G.Vicaire. 
Augustin  Ribot,  Painter.     With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.     H. 

The  French  National  Debt.— II.     1870-1890.     E.Hanriot. 
General  de  Marbot      With  Portraic.     Viscount  de  Vogiie. 
L)isai)i)earance  of  the  Bison  in  America.     With  Illustration  and 
Map. 

Revue  de  Famille. — Paris.     November  1. 

A  Military  Conspiracy  Under  the  Consulate,  1802. — I.    Henri 
Welschinger. 

November  15. 

In  Iceland.     G.Pouchet. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Operetta. — Continued.     F.  Sarcey. 

A  Military  Conspiracy.— Continued.     H.  Welschinger. 

Revue  Frangaise.— Paris.     November  1 

The  March  on  in  Salah.     With  Map.     Edouard  Marbeau. 
The  Rivals  of  France  in  Africa.     Africanus. 
The  Taking  of  Valparaiso.     A.  Lefevre. 
Bulgaria:  Population,  Budget,  and  Commerce. 

November  15. 
Roundabout  the  Pamir.     With  Map. 
Maroc  and  Touat.     E.  M.  Bellaire. 
The  French  Soudan.     The  Quiquandon  Expedition.    With  Map. 

La  Revue  G<^n6rale.— Brussels.  November  7. 

The  Social  Crisis  in  Belgium.     Ch.Woeste. 

Letters  from  Florida.     V.Watteyne. 

The  Fourth  General  Assembly  of  Catholicsat  Mechlin.     A.  Nys- 

sciis. 
The  Brussels  Conference  on  Public  Morality.    Jos.  Hoyois. 

Revue  Historique.— Paris.     November-December. 

Ausone  and  His  Times. —I.     C.Jullian. 

The  Chronicle  of  Ekkehard.     J.Tessier. 

The  Wallachian  and  Bulgarian  Empire.     A.D.Xenopal. 

General  Gobert.     1700-1763.    I  P.  Vauchelet. 


Revue  de  I'Hypnotisme. -Paris.     November. 

Hypnotism  and  Suggestion.     J.  Delboeuf. 

Thought  Reading.— Conclusion.     Prof.  J.  de  Tarchanoff. 

Cataleptic  Phenomena  in  Hypnotism.     Dr.  A.Tamburini. 

Revue    Mensuelle   de    I'ficole    d'AnthropoIogie. — Paris.     No- 
vember 15. 

Human  Industry  in  the  Stone  Age.     A.de  Mortillet. 
Report  of  the  Congress  at  Marseilles  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

Revue  du  Monde  Catholique. — Paris.    November  1. 

The  Spirit  of  the  End  of  the  Century.     G.Gandy. 
Notes  on  Socialism.     Urbain  Guerin. 
France  and  Tonkin.— Concluded.     L.Robert. 
The  Austrian  Alps.— Continued.     Gaston  Maury. 


Revue  Philosophique. — Paris.     November. 

The  Origin  of  our  Intellectual  and  Cerebral  Structure. — I. 

cording  to  Kant.     A.Fouill6e. 
Will  as  a  Factor  in  Belief.     Gourd. 
Criminal  and  Penal  Studies.     G.  Tarde. 


Ac- 


Revue  des  Questions  Scientifiques.— Brussels.     October. 

Instinct,  Knowledge,  and  Reason.     Ch.de  Kirwan. 
The  Flora  of  Chau-Toung.     A.  A.  Fauvel. 
The  Nature  of  Chemical  Solutions.     H.de  Greeff. 
Malthusianism.     Ed.  Van  der  Smissen. 
Microbes  and  Hygiene.     Dr.  Moeller. 

Recent  Studies  on   Light  and    its  Applications. — Conclusion. 
P.Gilbert. 

Revue  Rose.— Li§ge.    November  1. 

Our  Program. 

Historical  Errors— Roland  de  Lattre. 

Microbes.     Daemon. 

Revue  Scientifique. — Paris.    November  7. 

The  Flight  of  Birds.     V.Tatin. 
Bacteriological  Analysis  of  Water.     G.  Rous. 

November  14. 
Rotatory  Power  and  Molecular  Structure.    J.  A.le  Bel. 
An  Ostrich  Farm  in  South  Africa.     (Illus. ) 
The  Population  of  the  United  States  According  to  the  Latitude 
and  Longitude.     V.  Turquan. 

November  21. 
The  Touat  Question  in  the  Sahara. 

November  28. 
Thomas  Sydenham  and  His  Work.    A  LaboulbSne. 

Revue  Socialiste.— Paris.     November  15. 

Socialism,  or  the  Universal   Law  of  Solidarity.     Dr.J.Pioger. 

The  Abolition  of  Contract  and  Piecework.     L.  Bertrand. 

Cabet  and  the  Icarians.     A.Holynski. 

The  New  Tariff  and  the  Interests  of  Labor.     M.  Charnay. 

The  Socialist  Congress  at  Erfurt.     Benoit  Malon 

The  Social  Movement  in  France,  etc. 

Revue  de  Thfologie.— Montauban.     November  1. 

Charles  Bois.     Arbousse-Bastide. 

The  Interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon.     C.  Bruston. 

The  Decline  of  the  Electing  Principle  in  the  Election  of  Bishops. 

E.  Sayous. 
A  New  Theory  of  the  Redemption.    Paul  Fargues. 

L'Universitg  Catholique. — Lyons. 

The  Defence  of  our  Colonies.     C.  Chabaud-Arnault. 

The  Actual  Condition  of  French  Protestantism. —Continued. 

Cardinal  Maury,  According  to  His  Diplomatic  Correspondence. 

A.  Rivet. 
The  Right  of  Association.    Emmanuel  Voron. 


THE    ITALIAN    MAGAZINES. 


La  Civilta  Cattolica.— November  7. 

The  New  National  PK'biscite-  Rome.     October  2,  1891. 
l^ynch  Law  in  the  United  States. 
Preceptive  and  Directive  Rubrics. 

November  21. 
Octolier  2,  According  to  Sig.Bonghi. 

The  Migrations  of    the    Hittites.— Continuation.     With   Illus- 
trations of  Antique  Pottery. 
Sacred  Music  and  Ecclesiastical  Regulations. 


La  Nuova  Antologia.— November  1. 
Physical  Exercises  and  Games  in  Schools.     A.  Morro. 
The  Suspension  of  the  New  Railway  Works.     A.  T.  de  Johannis. 
On  the  Occasion  of  the  Last  Dramatic  Competition.    A.Fran- 

chetti. 
Hypnotism  and  Spiritism.     E.Sciamanna. 
Recollections  of  Old  Pasquale.     A.GabellL 
Across  the  Pamir.     Mutius. 

November  16. 
Constitutional  E.xperimeuts  in  Italy,  from  1796-1815.    L.  Palma. 
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Siberia  aid  George  Kennan's  Revelations.    L.Dal  Verme. 
Hypnotism  and  Spiritism. — Continuation.     E.Sciamanna. 
From  Glunda  to  Asmara.    Travels  in  Abyssinia.     F.Martini. 
Vincenzo  Vela  and  Niccolo  Barabino.     Two  Recent  Italian  Art- 
ists.    A.  Venturi. 

La  Rassegna  Nazionale.— November  1, 

The  National  Society  for  the  Support  of  Italian  Catholic  Mis- 
sions.    F.  Lampertico. 

New  Zealand  and  Its  Inhabitants.     A.  Brunialti. 

Professor  Lippmann's  Colored  Photographs.     F.  Grassi. 

Carlo  Maria  Curci.     A  Sketch.     Dino. 

Zoroaster.    Translated  from  the  English  of  F.  Marion  Crawford 
by  Pietro  Macchi. 

Six  Letters  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX.     Ed.  by  P.  C.  Delia 
Spina. 

November  15. 

The  Exemeron.— III.     A.  Stoppani. 

The  Vienna  Congress  of  1815.     V.  Cobianchi. 

Some  Historical  Books  and  Pamphlets.     G.  Rondoni. 


Zoroaster.   Translated  from  the  English  of  F.  Marion  Crawford, 

by  Pietro  Macchi. 
The  Old  Sicilian  Constitution.    Duke  of  Gualtieri. 
A  Speech  of  Decentralization.     Signor  Prinetti. 
Robert  Wal pole.     A  Critical  Sketch.     G.Boglietti. 
Giulio  Robert!  (a  Recently  Deceased  Musician).    V.  di  Marmo- 

rito. 

La  Scuola  Positiva. — October  30. 

The  Divorce  Law  in  the  Neapolitan  Provinces,  1809-1815.     B. 

Croce. 
The  Exclusion  from  the  Code  of  the  "  Nomen  Juris. "  G.  Fioretti. 
Art. 389:  Obscene  Publications  and  Exhibitions.     L.Carelli. 
The  Social  Cure  for  Alcoholism.     A.Zerboglio. 
Journalistic  Convictions.     G.  A.Bianchi. 

Rivista  Internazionale  d'Igiene. 

The  Congress  for  the  Study  of  Tuberculosis,  Paris,  1891.     A. 

Montefusco. 
The  "Police  des  Moeurs"  and  the  Nicotera  Decree.    E.Fazio. 


THE   SPANISH    MAGAZINES. 


L'Aveng. — November. 

Experimental  Psychology,  as  Studied  by  a  Smoker.    J.  M.  Guar- 

dia. 
Popular  Songs  and  Lyric  Drama.     A.  Cortada. 
Wine.    Joseph  Brunet  y  Bellet. 

Espana  Moderna. — November  15. 

■Questions  Connected  with  Columbus.     Prospero  Peragalla. 
Jose  Zorrilla.     Critical  Study.     Isidoro  Fernandez  Florez. 


Revista  Contemporanea. — October  30. 

The  Orientalists'  Congress.    Don  Bernardino  Martin  y  Mingnez. 
A  Visit  to  Gibraltar.     Don  Eliseo  Guardiola  Valero. 
Petroleum  and  Its  Products.    Don  Jose  Rodriguez  Mourelo. 
The  Antiquity  and   Importance  of  Spanish  Journalism.     Don 
Juan  P.  Criado  y  Dominguez. 

November  15. 
Lugo  (Galicia).     Don  J.Rodriguez  Lopez. 


The  Women  of 
Forms  of  Government. 


Don  Damian  Isom. 


THE   DUTCH   MAGAZINES. 


Elsevier's  Geillustreerd  Maandschrift. — November. 

Willem  Roelofs.     (Illus.)    H.Smissant. 

Parisian  Shadows.     (Illus.)    Johando  Muster. 

A  Sixteenth-Century  Puzzle.     (Illus.)    Reinia  D.  Verbull. 

River  and  City.     Sketches  of  Rotterdam.     (Illus.)    L.J.  Plemp 

van  Duiveland. 
J.  A.  Albudinjk  Thijns  in   1853.     With  Portrait.     A.W.  Stell- 

wajen. 


De  Gids.— November. 
Switzerland  and  the  Swiss.     J.H.Hooijer. 

A  Journey  to  the  South  Coast  of  .lava.     Dr.  J.  T.  Van  Bemmden. 
The  Uncertainty  of  Landed  Property  and  the  Effect  of  the  Tor- 

rens  System.     A.  C.  W.  Van  Woerden. 
Victor  Hugo's  "Dieu."    A.J.Bronwer. 

Vragen  des  Tijds. — November. 
The  Right  of  Registration.     M.  W.  F.  Trenb. 


THE   SCANDINAVIAN    MAGAZINES. 


Nordisk  Tidskrift.— Stockholm. 
Universities  and  How  They  were  Formed.     Hjalmar  Edgren. 
Norse  Influence  on  English  Literature  in  the  Eighth  and  Ninth 

Centuries.  Jon  Stefansson. 
Travels  in  Egypt.  Karl  Piehl. 
Who  Is  Rembrandt?    G.Gothe. 

Samtiden.— Bergen.     October. 
Widow  Berg.     Mons.  Lie. 
"With  Prof.  Secard.     Mons.  Lie. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck.     Belgian  Dramatist.     W.Archer. 
Social  Conditions  in  Australia. 


Skilling  Magazin. — Christiana.     No. 
Through  Siberia  in  Winter.     George  Kennan. 
Moltke  on  the  War  of  1870-71. 


44. 


No.  45. 
Fredrik  Petersen.     With  Portrait. 
Poisonous  Reptiles.     Karl  Vogt. 

No.  46. 
Bernt  Johannsen.    With  Portrait.    H.J. 
The  German  Socialists.    A.  Raedder. 

Tilskueren.— Copenhagen.     October- November. 

Dutch  Art.     Prof.  Jul.  Lange. 

The   Relations   Between  the  English  and  the  Scandinavians. 

Prof.  N.  Fredrikssen. 
New  Italian  Novel-Writing.     Dr. Schandorph. 
Thomas  Carlyle.     Jul.Schovelin. 
The   Degeneration   of   the  Race  through  Culture.      Dr.  Kaar- 

berg. 
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Abbreviations  of  Magazine  Titles  used  in  this  Index. 


A. 

Arena. 

Fi. 

Fireside. 

Nat. 

A.A.P.S. 

Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy  of 

F.  R. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

Nat.  R. 

Political  and  Social  Science. 

G.  G.  M. 

Goldthwaite's     Geographical 

Nat.  31. 

A.  C 

Australasian  Critic. 

3Iagazine. 

N.  C. 

A.  C.  Q. 

Am.  Catholic  Quart.  Review. 

G.  B. 

Great  Britain. 

N.  E. 

All  W. 

All  the  World. 

G.  31. 

Gentleman's  3Iagazine. 

A.  M. 

Atlantic  Hlonthly. 

G.  ().  P. 

Girl's  Own  Paper. 

N.  E.  M. 

Ant. 

Antiquary. 

G.  T. 

Great  Thoughts. 

New  R. 

A.  Q. 

Asiatic  Quarterly. 

G.  W. 

Good  Words. 

N.  H. 

A.  R. 

Andover  Review. 

Help. 

Help. 

N.  N. 

A.   Rec. 

Architectural  Record. 

Hai-p. 

Harper's  3Iagazine. 
Highland  3Ionthly. 

0. 

Arg. 

Argosy. 

High.   M. 

O.  D. 

As. 

Asclepiad. 

Horn.  R. 

Homiletic  Review. 

0.  31. 

Ata. 

Atalanta. 

H.  M. 

Home  Maker. 

PAH. 

Bank. 

Bankers'  Blagazine. 

H.  R.     . 

Health  Record. 

Bel.  SI. 

Belford's  Monthly. 

Hy. 

Hygiene. 

P.  E.  F. 

Black. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Ig. 

Igdrasil. 

P    F. 

Bk.  -win. 

Bookworm. 

I.  J.  E. 

Internat'l  Journal  of    Ethics. 

Photo.  Q. 

Bkman. 

Bookman. 

In.  31. 

Indian  3Iagazine  and  Review 

Photo.  R. 

B.P. 

Beacon  of  Photography. 

Ir.  E.  R. 

Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record. 

Phren.  31. 

B.  0.  P. 

Boy's  Own  Paper. 

Ir.  31. 

Irish  3Ionthly. 

P.  L. 

B.  T.  J. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

J.  Ed. 

Journal  of  Education. 

P.Q. 

C. 

Cornhill. 

Jew.  Q. 

Jewish  Quarterly. 

P.  R.  R. 

Cal.  R. 

Calcutta  Review. 

J.  M.  S  I 

Journal   of  the  3Iilitary  Ser- 

Cape I.  M 

Cape  Illustrated  Mag. 

vice  Institution. 

P.  S. 

C.  F.  M. 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine. 

J.A.E.S. 

Journal   of  the   Ass'n  of  En- 

P. S.  Q. 

Chant. 

Chautauquan. 

gineering  Societies. 

Psy.  R. 

Ch.H.A. 

Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

J.  R.  C.  I 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Colouial 

Ch.  Jlis.  I. 

Church  Missionary  Intelligen- 

Institute. 

Q- 

cer  and  Record. 

Jur.  R. 

Juridicial  Review, 

Q.J.  Econ. 

Ch.  M. 

Church  Jlonthly. 

K. 

Knowledge. 

Ch.  Q. 

Church  Quarterly  Reviev,-. 

K.  0. 

King's  Own. 

Q.  J.  G.  S. 

C.  J. 

Chambei-s's  Journal. 

L.   A.  H. 

Lend  a  Hand. 

0.  31. 

Century  Magazine. 

Lamp. 

Lamp. 

Q.  R. 

Cas.  M. 

Cassier's  Magazine. 

L.  H. 

Leisure  Hour. 

R.R. 

C.  Rev. 

Charities  Review. 

Lipp. 

Lippincott's  3IonthIy. 

S. 

Cos. 

Cosmopfilitan. 

Long. 

Longman's  3Iagazin"e. 

Scot.  G.  31 

C.  R. 

C^ontemporary  Review. 

L.  Q. 

London  Quarterly  Review 

Crit.  R. 

Critical  Review. 

L.  T. 

Ladies'  Treasury. 

Scot.  R. 

C.  S.  J. 

Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

Luc. 

Lucifer. 

Scots. 

C.  W 

Catholic  World. 

Lud.  M. 

Ludgate  3Ionthly. 

Scrib. 

D. 

Dial. 

L^-. 

Lyceum. 

Str. 

Dem. 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 

3f. 

31onth. 

Sun.  31. 

D.  R. 

Dublin  Review. 

3Iac. 

3Iacmillan's  3Iagazine. 

Sun.  H. 

Econ.  J. 

Economic  Journal. 

31.  A.  H. 

3Iagazine  of  Am.  History. 

T.  B. 

Econ.  R. 

Economic  Review. 

31.  C. 

3Ionthly   Chronicle   of    North 

Tin. 

Ed.  L. 

Education  (London). 

Country  Lore  and  Legen.l. 

Treas. 

Ed.  R. 

E(kicational  Review. 

Men. 

3Ienorah  Jlonthly. 

U.  S. 

Ed.  B. 

Education  (Boston). 

31  is.  R. 

Missionary  Review  of  World. 

U.  S.  3L 

Eng.  M. 

Engineering  Magazine. 

3Iis.  H. 

3Iissionary  Herald. 

W.  P.  31. 

E.  H. 

English  Historical  Review. 

31.  N.  C. 

Methodist  New  Connexion. 

E.  I. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

3Ion. 

3Ioni.st. 

W.H. 

E.  R. 

Edinburgh  Review. 

M.  P 

3Ionthly  Packet. 

W.'I.Rev. 

Esq. 

Esquiliue. 

31.  R. 

3Iethodist  Review. 

W.  R. 

Ex. 

E.xpositor. 

3Iur. 

3Iurray's  31agazine. 

Y.  E. 

F. 

Forum. 

N.  A.  R. 

North  American  Review. 

Y    31. 

Nationalist. 

National  Review. 

National  3Iagazine. 

Nineteenth  Century. 

New  Englander  and  Yale  Re- 
view. 

New  England  3Iagazine. 

New  Review. 

Newbery  House  3Iagazine. 

Nature  Notes. 

Outing. 

Our  Day. 

Overland  3Ionthly. 

Papers  of   American  Hi.stori 
cal  ."Vss'n. 

Palestine   Exploration    Fund. 

People's  Friend. 

Photographic  Quarterly. 

Photographic  Review. 

Phrenological  Magazine. 

Poet  Lore. 

Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

Presbyterian    and    Reformed 
Review. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research. 

Quiver. 

Quarterly    Journal    of    Eco- 
nomics. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society. 

Quarterly  Review. 

Review  of  Reviews. 

Sun. 

.  Scottish  Geographical  3Iaga- 
zine. 

Scottish  Review. 

Scots  3Iagazine. 

Scribner's  3Iagazine. 

Strand. 

Sunday  3Iagazine. 

Sunday  at  Ilome. 

Temple  Bar. 

Tinsley's  3Iagazine. 

Treasury. 

LTnited  Service. 

United  Service  3[agazine. 

3Vilson's  Photographic  31aga- 
ziue. 

Westward  Ho! 

3Velsh  Review. 

Westminster  Review. 

Young  England. 

,Y'oung  3Ian. 


[It  has  been  found   necessary  to  restrict  this  Index  to  periodicals  published  in  the  English  language, 
articles  in  the  leading  reviews  are  indexed,  but  only  the  more  important  articles  in  the  other  magazines.] 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  references  are  to  the  December  numbers  of  periodicals. 


All  the' 


Africa : 

British  Bochuanaland,  IT.  A.  Bryden,  GB,  Nov. 

British  .\diuinistratioti  in  West  Africa,  F.Buxton,  FR. 

Experiences  of  an  African  Trader,  lI.E.  3I.Studfield,  3Iac. 
Ancient  Literature,  Romance  of,  W.  F.Petrie,  LH. 
Animals,  Progress  in  the  Lower,  Prof.  E.  P.  Evans,  PST'- 
Animal  Thieves,  Dr.  A.  II.  Japp,  CF.M. 
Annunciation,  The,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Harp. 
Antipodeans,  Christie  3Iurray  and  the,  Sir  Edward  Braddon,  CR. 
Anuradhapura;   A  Pre-Christian  City,  C.F.  Gordon-Cumminj, 

G3I. 
Architecture: 

Budding,  Perfection  and  Fading  of  the  Gothic,  Scots. 

Gothic  and  Saracen  Architecture,  E.Johnson,  WR. 
Army  3Tatters: 

Education  in  the  Army,  3Iaj. William  H.Powell.  US. 

Our  Army  and  its  Detractors,  and  a  Rejoinder  by  Sir  C. 
Dilke,  FR. 

Conveyance  of  Troops  by  Railway,  Col.  J.  S.  Rothnell,  US3I. 

Soldiers'  Institutes.  Rev.  W.  S.  Randall,  US3I. 

Sandhurst,  Lieut. -Col.  Cooper  King,  USM. 


The  Progi-ess  of  3Iodern  Tactics,  US3I. 

Treatment  of  German  Soldiers,  US3L 

31ilitary  Enthusiasm  as  a  Means  of  Recruiting,  US3I. 

The  Fortifications  of  Constantinople,  US3I. 

The  (iraiul  Army  of  the  Republic,  3Iac. 
Arnold.  Sir  Edwin,  Poem  by,  "The  No  Dance,"  CR 
Arts,  The  Seven  Liberal,  Thomas  Davidson,  EdR 
Asia  3Iinor,  .\  Glimpse  of.  C. 

Astronomers,  Women  as— II.,  Esther  Singleton,  Chaut. 
Astronomy ; 

New  Discoveries  in  the  Heavens,  Camille  Flammarion,  A. 

Dark  Structures  in  the  3Iilky  Way.  A.C.  Ranyard,  K. 
Athletics,  College,  and  Heart  Disease,  Dudley  A.Sargent,  EdR. 
Atmosphere,  .\rtificial  Disturbances  in  the,  B.  B.  3Iiuor,  Bel3I. 
Augereau,  3IarsliaI,  Edward  Sliiiipeii,  US. 
Authors,  State  Recognition  of.  Svmiiosium  on,  Bkman. 
Baltour.  Right  Hon.  A.  J.,  W.T.  Stead,  RR. 
Ballot,  The  Ollficial,  in  Elections,  Henry  T.Blake,  NE. 
Bank  Directors,  The  Duties  of.  Bank. 

Barkers'  .Association,  Convention  of  the  American,  Bank. 
Bear  Hunting  in  Russia,  Dem. 
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Beggary,  Cooperation  Against.  John  Glenn,    CRev. 

Belgium,  Religious  Life  and  Tliought  in,  SunH. 

Bersier,  Eugene,  Prof.  W.  C.Wilkinson,  HomR. 

Besant.  Mrs.,  Theosophy's    New  Leader,  RR. 

Biblical  Tests  Applied  to  Recent  Claims,  C.  B.Hulbert,  HomR. 

Birds: 

More  Indian  Birds,  C.  T.Buckland,  Long. 

Birds  on  Their  Travels,  Rev. T.Wood,  SunM. 
Bosphorus,  Pen  Pictures  of  the,  A.  D.F.  Hamlin.  NEM. 
Botany,Eoonomic, Possibilities  of— concluded, G.  L.  (ioodale.  PS. 
Bovvdoin  College,  Brunswick  and,  Charles  L.  Slattery,  NE3L 
Bowery,  The,  New  York  City,  Julian  Ralph,  CM. 
Brahmos  and  Christianity,  Rev.R.  Thackwell,  ChHA. 
Breathe  the  Pure  Air,  Rev.  J.  W.Quinby,  PS. 
Briggs',  Dr.,  Biblical  Theology,  Prof .  Robert  Watts,  Treas. 
Browning,  Robert,  The  Religious  Opinions  of,  Mrs.  S.Orr,  CR. 
Browning's  Life  and  Teaching,  LQ,  Oct. 
Brunswick  and  Bowdoin  College,  Charles  L.  Slattery,  NEM. 
Buddhism  and  Lamaism  in  Mongolia,  J. Sheepshanks,  NH. 
Buddhism,  The  Burmans  and— H.,  Dom  A.  Amandoline,  CW. 
Burdett-Coutts.  Baroness,  GT. 

Burmans,  The,  and  Buddhism— H.,  Dom  A.  Amandoline,  CW. 
Caine,  Hall,  GT. 
California: 

The  National  Guard  of  California,  Lieut.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  O. 

Gen.  Sherman  and  the  San  Francisco  Vigilantes,  CM. 

The  Dead  Blue  River.  J.S.  Hittell,  OM. 
Canada : 

Canadian  Journalists  and  Journalism,  W.  B.Harte.  NEM. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  T.K.Thomson,  EngM. 

The  Canadian  Census,  J.G.Colmer,  FR. 
Canoeing  on  the  Flathead— concluded.  James  Ollason,  O. 
Carlyle's,  Thomas,  Excursion  to  Paris,  1851,  NewR. 
Carlyles,  The,  and  a  Segment  of  their  Circle— HL,  Bkman. 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  GT. 
Carpenter,  Bishop  Boyd,  CSJ. 

Catholic  England  in  Modern  Times.  Rev.  John  Morris,  M. 
Caxtori,  William,  the  Old  English  Printer.  T.W.Hunt,    HomR. 
Census  Bureau,  A  Permanent,  Edward  Atkinson,  EngM. 
Ceylon : 

Anuradhapura,  jMiss  C.F.  Gordon-Cumming,  GM. 

A  Cinhalese  Theatre,  Rev.  Wm.  Wood,  NH. 
Chautauqua,  Edward  E.  Hale.  RR. 

Child-Life?  Need  School  be  a  Blight  to,  Dr.  J.  M.Rice,  F. 
China: 

The  Scene  of  the  Riots,  Black. 
'  China  and  its  Future,  Rev.  R.  B.  Egan,  NH. 

The  Gods  of  the  Chinese,  Rev.  H.  P.  Perkins,  MisH. 

Chinese  Spirits,  Jladame  Blavatsky,  Luc,  Nov. 
Chivalry,  Romances  of.  Prof.  J.  W.Hale,  Ata. 
Christ  and  Human  Theories  of  the    Future  State,  ChMisI. 
Christendom,  The  Reunion  of,  Card.  Manning  and  others,  RC, 

Nov. 
Christianity  and  the  Labor  Question,  E.G.Robinson,  Treas. 
Christmas:  Holly,  Mistletoe,  and  Yule  Log,  Dem. 
Church,  The,  and  the  Great  Charta,  Canon  Pennington.  NH. 
Church  and  State,  Rev.  E.  B.  Brady,  CW. 

Citizenship  and  Suffrage;  the  Yarbrough  Decision,  F.  Minor,  A. 
City  Houses,  Old,  of  London,  Philip  Norman,  EL 
Clerkenwell  and  its  Associations,  CJ. 
Club  for  Working  Girls,  Sun.M. 
Cobbett.  Wm.,  G.Saiutsbury,  Mac. 
Cold  Wave,  Conditions  Causing  a,  T.Russell,  EngJf. 
Colleges,  Action  of  the,  upon  the  Schools,  W.C.  Collar.  EdR. 
Colonial  Federation  the  Policy  of  the  Future,  WR. 
Colonists,  Domestic  and  Social   Life  of  the,  E.  E.  Hale.  Chaut. 
Columbus,  A  Pessimistic  Biography  of,  C.  A.  L.  Richards,  D. 
Common  Lodging-Houses  and  Their  Patrons,  Q. 
Commonplace  Books,  Major-Gen.  P.  JIaxwell,  QJI. 
Commonwealth,  A  New  Study  of  the,  LQ. 
Competition,  Unregulated,  Self-Destructive,  .A..F.  Walker  F 
Congress,  Moral  and  Social  Reforms  in,  G.H.Walker.  Cliaut. 
Congress,  The  Association  of  the  First,  Paul  L.Ford,  PSQ. 
Congress,  An  Unrepresentative,  Stoughton  Cooley.  BeDL 
Connecticut,  The  Lost  Volcanoes  of.  Prof.  W.  3L  Davis.  P.->. 
Constitution,  Amendments  to  the,  H.V.Ames,  PAH,  Oct 
Constantinople,  Fortifications  of,  USM. 
Constitution,  History  of  the  Frigate,  Capt. H.D.Smith.  I'S 
Corporal  Punishment  Degrading?  Is,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 

NAR. 
Corsairs,  The  Land  of  the,  S.  J.  Weyman,  LH. 
Corsets  and  Tight  Lacing,  Dr.  Susannah  W.  Dodds,  Dem. 
Cottage  People,  Among,  Black. 

Country  Society  of  Yesterday,  i\rrs.  C.  H.Hallett,  MP. 
Cowboy  Life — I. ,  A  Round-up,  O. 
Crime  in  Paris,  Phases  of,  H.  Le  Roux,  FR. 
Crispi,  Ex-Prime-Minister,  on  Italy  and  the  Pope,  NAR. 
Critics,  A  Plea  for  the.  J.C.Bailey,  Mur. 
Cj'cling  in  Winter,  R.J.Mecredy,  FR. 
Dallinger,  Rev.W.H.,on  the  Miraculous,  RC,  Nov. 
December  in  the  Country,  GOP. 

Democratic  Government,  M.de  Lavaleye  on,  H.Dunckley.  CR. 
Dilke,  Sir  C.  :  The  Issue  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  W.  T.  Stead,  WelR. 
Divorce,  Marriage  and— II.,  Carroll  D.Wright,  LAH. 
Dogs,  The  Training  of.  Dr.  Wesley  Mills,  Po. 
Dominic,  Saint,  LQ,  Oct. 
Drama,  The  Literary,H. D.Traill,  NewR. 
Dress  and  Adornment- IV  ,  Religious  Dress.  F.Starr.  PS. 


Driver,  Canon,  on  the  Book  of  the  Law,  Principal  Cave,  CR. 
Duelling:  The  Code  in  North  Carolina,  S.B.  Weeks,  MAH. 
Dufferin,  Lady,  and  the  Women  of  India,  Str,  Nov. 
Dust,  J.G.McPherson,  PS. 

Dutch  West  India  Company,  Daniel  Van  Pelt,  NatM. 
Education  :  See  also  contents  of  Educational  Review,  Education- 
and  Pcdaf/oyicul  .'^eniiuan/. 

The  New  Education,  Prof .  P.  Geddes,  Help. 

Future  of  Religious  Education  in  Elementary  Schools,  NH. 

Educational  Tliought  in  Great  Britain,  J. G. Fitch,  EdR. 
Education,  Free,  and  Free  Food,  Amos  G.  Warner,  CRev 
Education,  The  Higher,  and  Practical  Life,  W.D.Sheldon,  NE^ 
Egypt:  From  Philas  to  Wady  Haifa,  Gebel  Effendi,  Cos. 
Eisteddfodd,  The,  T.  Marchant-Williams  and  D.  Davies,  WelR. 
Eectric-Power  Distribution,  Charles  E.  Emery,  CasM. 
Elephants,  Celyon,  and  Kraaltown,  McIM.  Challinor.  Cos. 
Eliot,  George,  An  Italian  on.  Black. 
Engli.sh  Municipal  History,  Reform  in  Study  of,  C.  Gross,  PAH» 

Oct. 
English  Life  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Marian  Mead,  D. 
Entertaining,  American  and  Foreign  Modes  of ,  Cos. 
Eskimos:  Ancient  and  Modern,  Baron  A.  E.  Nordenskiold,  EI.  '' 

Evolution  and  Religious  Ideas,  R.  Crosbie,  WR. 
Explosions  on  Petroleum  Vessels,  R.  Benyon,  K. 
Faery  Land,  Finger-Posts  in— VI.,  C.R.Coleridge,  MP. 
Faith  in  God  as  a  Personal  Equation,  C.  A.  Bartol,  A. 
Farmers  and  Farming  in  Russia,  Nicolay  Grevstad,  WH. 
Fashions  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Mrs.S.  Butson,  EI. 
Fiction:  American  Characters  in  German  Novels,  AM. 
Finance  and  Banking: 

Should  the  Silver  Law  of  1890  be  Repealed?  J.  H.  Schiff.  F. 

A  Plan  for  a  Permanent  Bank  System,  Horace  White,  F. 

Bank-Note  Circulation — Mr.  Harter's  Plan,  H.  W.  Cannon,  F- 

Criticisms  of  New  Currency  Schemes,  Bank. 
Fires  on  Cotton  Ships,  CJ. 

Fire  Loss,  Blethodsof  Reducing— II.,  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  CasM. 
Fireworks,  Str,  Nov. 

Flower  and  Seed  Growing,  Ninetta  Fames,  05I. 
Flowers  and  Forests  of  the  Far  West,  A.R.Wallace,  FR. 
Fontainebleau,  Memories  of.  Grant  Allen,  EI. 
Food,  Prepared,  on  a  Scientific  Plan,  Helen  M.Ellis,  Chaut. 
Fort  Ancient.  Warren  K  I\Ioorehead,  NatM. 
Free  Trade:  The  New  York  Reform  Club,  E. N.  Vallandigham,. 

WR. 
Free  Trade,  Protection  or — Which?  David  A.Wells.  A. 
French  Feeling  Toward  Germany.  Camille  Pelletan,  F. 
French  Revolution,Gieat  Talkers  of  the— II..W.H.  D.  Adams,GM 
Fur-Seal  and  the  Seal  Islands,  Sheldon  Jackson,  Chaut. 
Gardens,  Sir  H.Maxwell,  N.C 
Gardens  and  Grounds,  R.  Blomfield,  EI. 
Garter.  The  Order  of  the,  C.  J. 
Germany : 

England  and  Germany,  WR.  ^ 

German  Newspaper  Press,  C.  Lowe,  NC. 

French  Feeling  Toward  Germany,  Camille  Pelletan,  F. 

Geology  from  a  Business  Point  of  View,  E.  H.  Williams,  EngM. 
Ghost  Names,  A  Gossip  on.  Canon  Isaac  Taylor,  K. 
Globe-Trotter,  The,  and  His  Works,  Sir  E.  Braddon,  GB,  Nov 
Goethe's  Mother,  Rev.  Joseph  Strauss.  GM. 
Goodwin  Sands,  The,  S.  T.  Treanor,  LH. 
Gosse,  Philip  (Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Naturalist),  T.  B. 
Greek,  Compulsory,  J.  B.  Bury,  FR. 

Guilds,  Neighborhood,  an  Instrument  of  Reform,  E.  King,  CRev. 
Haddo  House  Association,  The,  Lady  Aberdeen,  RR. 
Hardy,  Thomas,  and  His  Work,  Bkman:  Portraits  of,  Str,  Nov.. 
Health,  Impure  Water  and  Public,  Floyd  Davis,  EngM. 
Herrnhut,  G.  D.  Matthews,  ChHA. 
Herondas,  The  Mimes  of,  Andrew  Lang,  CR. 
"Hibernia  Pacata,"  Viscount  de  Vesci,  NC. 
Homiletics,  Biblical,  Charles  E.Knox,  HomR. 
House-Furnishing,  On,  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor.  Lipp. 
Huckster,  The  Reign  of  the,  Edward  W.  Searing,  BelM. 
Iceland:  A  Trip  to  Snowland,  Sir  G.  H.B.Macleod,  GAV. 
Immigration,  Jay  Belknap,  BelM. 
Immortality,  Beliefs  in.  Prof .  Cheyne,  NC. 
Immortality,  Science  and,  Augustus  Jay  Du  Bois,  CM. 
India- 

Our  Jlilitary  Weakness  in  India.  C.  B.  Norman,  USM. 

The  Young  IMen  of  India,  D.  McConaughy,  YM. 

Lady  Dufferin  and  the  Women  of  India,  Str,  Nov. 

Religions  of  India  as  Illustrated  by  Their  Temples,  SunH. 

Some  Recent  Writings  of  an  Indian  Rajah,  NE. 
Indians,  Blackfeet:  Chartering  a  Nation,  Julian   Ralph,  Harp. 
Indian  Sign  Language,  Juliet  L.Axtell,  LAH. 
Insanity,  Modern  Treatment  of,  CR.  Hammerton,  Chaut. 
Insurance,  Workingmen's,  Richmond  Mayo-Smith,  CRev. 
Ireland,  Local  Government  in,  E.  F.  V  Kno.x,  WelR. 
Isabella,  Queen,  Some  Descendants  of,  Martha  J.  Lamb.  MAH. 
Italy  and  the  Pope— II.,  Ex-Prime-Minister  Crispi,  NAR. 
Jansenism:  The  Logic  of  Port-Royal  and  Modern  Science,  A. 
Japan,  The  Most  Ancient  Shrine  in,  Lafcadio  Hearn,  AM. 
Jews: 

The  Jewish  Persecution,  A.  Leroy- Beau  lieu,  F. 

Cause  of  Russian  Persecution,  E.  S.  Mashbir,  Men. 

The  Jews  in  Early  Spanish  History— V.,  M.P.Villamil,  CW. 

Some  Polemical  Writings  Against  the  Jews,  B.  Pick,  MisR. 

Cause  of  Russian  Persecution,  E.  S.  Mashbir,    Men. 

A  Jewess  of  the  17th  Century,  Sara  Copia  Sullam,  Men. 
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Journalists  and  Journalism,  Canadian,  W.  B.Harte,  NEM. 
Knight,  Madam,  and  Her  Journal,  Frank  Allaben,  NatM. 
Labor  Questions: 

Silk  Dresses  and  Eight  Hours'  Work,  J.B.Mann,  PS. 

A  Word  to  Trades  Unions,  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  CRev. 

Wanted,  a  Department  of  Labor,  Robert  Donald,  CR. 

The  Labor  Problem   in   Great  Britain,  Rev.  G.  Simmons,  CW. 

The  Labor  Platform  at  the  Next  General  Election,  NO. 

The  Provident  Side  of  Trades  Unionism,  G.Howell,  NewR. 

The  Rights  of  Capital  and  Labor,  Black. 
Landscape  Beauty  at  Newport,  John  De  Wolf,  EngM. 
Language,  The  Study  of  Modern,  Susan  C.  Lougee,  EdB. 
Law,  The  Majesty  of  the.  Talk  with  Col.  J.  R.  Fellows,  Lipp. 
Libraries,  School,  M. B.C. True,  EdB. 
Lavelcye,  Emile  de,  on  Democratic  Government,  H.Dunckley, 

CR. 
Levant,  Monasteries  of  the.  Revisited,  G.N. Curzon,  NewR. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  LQ. 

Lincoln  and  Seward,  Frederick  Bancroft,  PSQ. 
Literature,  Ancient,  Romance  of,  W.  F.  Petrie,  LH. 
■"Literature  in  the  South  Since  the  War,  Thomas  N.Page,  Lipp. 
Lodging-Houses,  Common,  and  Their  Patrons,  Q. 
London : 

Old  City  Houses,  P.  Norman,  EI. 

London  from  Aloft,  Str. ,  Nov. 

A  Walk  in  Tudor  London,  Walter  Besant,  Harp. 
Lowell,  James  Russell : 

Lowell  as  an  Educator,  Seth  Low,  EdR. 

Lowell  on  Shakespeare's  Richard  HI.,  AM. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  D.  H.  Chamberlain,  NE. 
Lupus,  Servatus,  Harriet  W.  Preston  and  Louise  Dodge,  AM. 
Lyric  and  Dramatic  Matters,  Thoughts  on,  Fred  Lyster,  BelM. 
Magic  Lantern  Mission,  Help. 
Malay  Peninsula,  Trade  in  the,  M.  Listeron,  NC. 
Manual  Training,  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows,  CRev. 
Marbot,  General,  Memoirs  of,  G.Shaw  Lefevre,  CR. 
Marlborough  House,  A  Visit  to,  CSJ. 
Marriage  and  Divorce — II.,  Carroll  D.Wright,  LAH. 
Massachusetts  Election,  Significance  of  the.  Gov.  Russell,  F. 
Mechanics,  American  Supremacy  in,  Coleman  Sellers,  EngM. 
Meeting  House,  The  Colonial,  R.  Singleton,  MAH. 
Memory  and  Association,  A  Study  of,  Joseph  Jastrow,  EdR. 
Mendeleef,  Dimitri  Ivanovitch,  Sketch  of,  PS. 
Mental  Statistics,  A  Study  in.  Dr.  J.  Jastrow,  NewR. 
Meredith,  George,  A  Study  of,  J.  A.  Newton-Robinson,  Mur. 
Methodist  OScumenical  Council  at  Washington,  RC,  Nov. 
Milton's  Macbeth,  Prof.  Hales,  NC. 
Mimes  of  Herondas,  The,  Andrew  Lang,  CR. 
Ministry: 

What  May  We  Preach?  John  S.  Bewail,  NE. 

Training  Men  to  Preach,  E.G.Robinson,  HomR. 
Minnesota,  Lake  Beajities  of,  WH. 
Missions: 

The  Evangelization  of  Israel,  Prof.  G.  H.Schodde,  MisH. 

Jerusalem's  Crying  Wants,  Rabbi  A.  Ben-Oliel,  MisK. 

Do  Missions  Pay?    Reply  of  Adbazar,  Turkey,  J.  K.  Greene, 
MisH. 
Mississippi,  Ten  Days  on  the,  W.  G.  Eggleston,  Cos. 
Moltke's,  Von,  Franco-German  War,  Lord  Wolseley,  USM. 
Moltke  and  Moltkeism,  Archibald  Forbes,  NC. 
Monasteries  of  the  Levant  Revisited,  G.  N.  Curzon,  NewR. 
Mongolia:    Buddhism  and  Lamaism,  Rev.  J. Sheepshanks,  NH. 
Morley,  John,  Reminiscences  of,  Bkman. 
Moore.   Albert,  a  Painter  of  Beautiful  Dreams,  H.Frederick, 

Scrib. 
Morality,  Relation  of  the  State  to,  J.Silverman,  Men. 
Mosses,  British,  Justice  Fry,  K. 

Mozart— After  a  Hundred  Years,  Amelia  Gere  Mason,  CM. 
Mud,  C. 

Murray,  Christie,  and  the  Antipodeans,  Edward  Braddon,  CR. 
Mysticism  True  and  False,  Luc,  Nov. 
Napoleonic  Chapter,  An  Omitted,  Hon.F.  Lawley,  US. 
Nature,  The  Music  of,  J.  F.  Rowbotham,  GW. 
Navies,  United  States  and  Foreign : 

The  U.S. Steamer  Michigan,  Rear- Admiral  F.A.Roe,  US. 

History  of  the  Frigate  Constitution,  Capt. H.D.Smith,  US. 

Our  Naval  Reserves  and  Their  Duties,  CSJ. 

Naval  Engineering  in  War  Ships,  H.Williams,  USM. 

The  French  Naval  Manojuvres  of  1891—1.,  USM. 
Negro  Problem:  Qualification  of  the  Elective  Franchise,  A. 
Negro  Problem,  Tiioughts  on  the,  James  Bryce,  NAR. 
Neptune,  The  Conquest  of,  Capt.  Ross  Williamson,  Dem. 
New  England  Puritans,  Black. 

New  Mexico:  The  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo,  Chas.  F.  Lumis,  Scrib. 
Newport,  Landscape  Beauty  at,  .John  De  Wolf,  EngM. 
Newspapers,  Ships',  and  Their  Contents,  CSJ. 
Newspaper  Press,  The  German,  C.  Lowe,  NC. 
Nile,  Afloat  on  the,  E.  H.  and  E.  W.Blashfield,  Scrib. 
Nile,  A  Trip  up  the,  Armand  de  Potter,  Cliaut. 
Nurses,  Qualifications  Re(iuisite   for,    Lisbeth   D.Price,  Chaut. 
Ocean,  The,  from  Real  Life,  Jolin  A.Beebe,  CM, 
Ohio  Society,  The,  and  Oliio  in  New  York,  J.  H.  Kennedy,  NatM. 
Oliphant,  Laurence,  LQ,  Oct. 
Olin,  Rev. Stephen,  Theodore  L. Cuyler,  Treas. 
Pacific  Coast,  Defences  of  the,  A.H.Sydenham,  OM. 
Palestine,  The  Sacred  Land  of,  Mrs.  David  Baron,  MisR. 
Palimpsests  of  Prison,  Helen  Zimmern,  NewR. 
Pamirs,  The  Russians  on  the.  Black. 


Parasitic  Enemies  of  Cultivated  Plants,  B.T.Galloway,  Chaut. 

Paris,  Outcasts  of,  E.  R.  Spearman,  WR. 

Parnell,  Charles  Stewart,  R.D.St. John,  Chaut. 

Parnell,  Mr.,  A  Railway  journey  with.  Lord  Ribbesdale,  NC. 

Pastel,  The  Golden  Age  of,  Elizabeth  W.  Champney,CM. 

Pedagogical  Seminaries,  Higher,  in  Germany,  W.H.Burnham, 

PedS. 
Pensions :  Industrial  Provision  for  Old  Age,  LQ,  Oct. 
Pensions,  Degradation  by— Protest  of  Loyal  Volunteers,  F. 
Photography :  See  also  contents  of  photographic  magazines. 
Photographing  Interiors  by  Hash-Light,  W.I. L.Adams,  O. 
Photography,  Art  in,   BP,  Nov. 
Photographic  Chemistry,  Pi-of .  Meldola,  BP,  Nov. 
Physical  Life — HI.,  Milton  J.Greenman,  Chaut. 
Plants,  Cultivated,  Parasitic  Enemies  of,  B.  T.  Galloway,  Chaut. 
Politics: 

The  Black  Flag  in  Ohio,  Allen  W.  Thurman,  BelM. 

The  Democratic  Party,  Prof.  A.  D.  Morse,  PSQ. 

History  of  Political  Parties  in  America,  F.  W.  Hewes,  Chaut. 
Polytechnic,  Regent  Street,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  RC,  Nov. 
Pope,  Italy  and  the— II.,  Ex-Prime-Minister  Crispi,  NAR. 
Portuguese  Republicanism  and   the  Military  Revolt,  Black. 
Pottery  Industry,  The  Rise  of  the,  Edwin  A.Barber,  PS. 
Poverty,  A  Picture  of  London,  LQ,  Oct. 
Princeton,  Battles  of  Trenton  and,  J.  C.  Ridpath,  Chaiit. 
Printing  in  America,  The  First,  Charles  R.  Brainard,  NatM. 
Prison  Management,  Reformatory  or  Punitive,  E.C.Foster,  F. 
Prison,  Palimpsests  of,  Helen  Zinjmern,  NewR. 
Protection  or  Free  Trade— Which?  David  A.Wells,  A. 
Puritans,  New  England,  Black. 

Quorum  in  European  Legislatures,  Theodore  Stanton.  NAR. 
Railways: 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  T.K.Thomson,  Eng3I. 

Picturesque  Suburban  Railroad  Stations,  B.  L.  Gilbert,  EngM. 

Railway  Rates,  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  NAR. 
Randolph  of  Roanoke  and  His  People,  Albert  G.  Evans,  NEM. 
Refrigeration,  Mechanial,  Edgar  Penney,  CasM. 
Roanoke,  The  Lost  Colony  of,  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  PAH,  Oct. 
Roman  Amphitheatre,  Slassacres  of  the,  C.  Osborne  Wartl,  Cos. 
Ruskiniana,  Ig. 

Russia,  Farmers  and  Farming  in,  Nicolay  Grevstad,  WH. 
Russia,  The  Demoralization  of.  Gen.  F.Roberts,  FR. 
Russian  Stundists  as  Depicted  by  Their  Antagonists,  LH. 
Russians.  The,  on  the  Pamirs,    Black. 
St.  Gall— A  Forgotten  Republic,  S.M.H.Byers,  MAH. 
Saint-Pierre,  Bernardin  de,  TB. 
Salvini,  Tomasso,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Nov. 
Sandhurst,  Lieut. -Col.,  Cooper  King,  USM. 
Santa  Barbara  Islands,  The,  Martinette  Kinsell,  OM. 
Science  and  Immortality,  Augustus  Jay  Du  Bois.  CM. 
Scientific  Research,  National  Agencies  for,  Maj.  Powell,  Chaut, 
Scottish  Language,  The,  Rev.  Wm.  Wye  Smith,  Chaut. 
Sea-Urchins,  R.  Lydekker,  K. 
Seed  Growing,  Flower  and,  Ninetta  Fames,  OI\I. 
Severn,  Joseph,  and  His  Correspondents,  Henry  James,  AM. 
Seward,  Lincoln  and,  Frederick  Bancroft,  PSQ. 
Shakespeare : 

Shakespeare  and  Modern  Greek,  Prof.  Blackie,  NC. 

Shakespeare's  Avon,  Anna  B.  McMahan,  D. 

Shakespeare's  Measure  for  Measure,  Andrew  Lang,  Harp. 

Shakespeare's  Richard  III.,  James'Russell  Lowell,  AM. 
Sheridan's  Raid,  Personal  Recollections  of,  Capt.  E.  Field,  US. 
Sherman,  Gen.W.T. : 

My  Father's  Letters— II. ,  Minnie  E.Sherman,  Cos. 

With  Sherman  in  His  Army  Home,  T.R.  Davies,  Cos. 

Gen.  Sherman  and  the  San  Francisco  Vigilantes,  CM. 
Ship-Canal,  The  Manchester— II.,  G.E.Dunell,  EngM. 
Shire,  The  Colonial,  Prof. Albert  B.Hart,  Chaut. 
Silver,  Free,  The  Workingman  and,  T.  V.  Powderly,  NAR. 
Slang,  American,  Charles  L.  Hildreth,  BelM. 
Slavery  in  New  York,  Edwin  V.Morgan,  PAH,  Oct. 
Smugglers,  Women  as,  F.  P.  Watterson,  Dem. 
Social  Contract  Theory,  The,  D.  G.  Ritchie,  PSQ. 
Social  Life  in  Richmond  During  the  War,  E.M.  Alfriend,  Cos. 
Soil  Studies  and  Soil  Maps,  E.W.  Hilgard,  OM. 
Society,  The  Science  of,  Jlrs.  Lynn  Lynton,  CJ. 
Sociology  as  a  University  Study,  Prof.  F.  H.Giddings,  PSQ. 
Statistical  Investigation,  A  Great,  Carroll  D.Wi-ight,  NAR. 
Statistical  Undertakings  at  Waslimgton,  Albert  Sliaw,  RR. 
Stead,  W.T. ,  CSJ;  His  Experience  of  Plirenology,  PhrenM;  On 

the  Issue  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  WelR. 
Steam  Engines:  Triple-Expansion  Marine  Engines,  CasM. 
Steam  Power  and  the  Coal  Bill— II.,  T.  Pray,  Jr.,  CasM. 
Street  Games  of  Children,  Frances  H.Low,  Str,  Nov. 
Summer,  The  Coming  of,  Richard  Jefferies,  Long. 
Sumner,  Brig. -Gen.  Jethro,  Career  of ,  K.  P.  Battle,  MAH. 
Superstitions,  Negro,  Sara  M.  Handy,  Lipp. 
Tait,  Archbishop,  LQ.  Oct.;  G.W.  E.  Russell  on,  CR. 
Taormina  and  its  Neighborhood,  F.  Freeman,  MP. 
Tasso,  W.  II.  D.Adams  on,  YM. 

Taxation:  The  Single  Tax.  Cliarles  B.Spahr,  PSQ. 
Temperance:  Tlie  I)iink  Question  and  Legislation,  WelR. 
Temperance,  The  Diminution  of,  in  Norway,  Earl  of  Meath,  NC. 
Theology,  New  England,  The  Transition  in,  A.  V.  G.Allne,  AM. 
Theosopny:  The  Seven  Principles  of  Man,  Annie  Besant,  Luc, 

Nov. 
Tennyson,  A  Day  with  Lord,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  F. 
Tigers  and  Tiger-Hunting,  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  EI. 
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Tomintoul,  the  Highest  Town  iu  the  Highlands,  GW. 

Tramways,  The  London  County  Council  and  the,  NewR. 

Transit,  Rapid,  iu  Great  Cities,  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  Cos. 

Trenton  and  Princeton,  The  Battles  of,  J.C.  Ridpath,  Chaut. 

Turkey:  The  Fortifications  of  Constantinople,  USM. 

Tyler,  R.Benjamin  Bushrod,  M.C.  Tiers,  Treas. 

Type-Casting  Machines,  P.  D.  Ross,  Po. 

Vesuvius,  Ascent  of,  H.  P.  F.  Marriott,  M. 

Volcanoes  of  Connecticut,  The  Lost,  Prof. W.M.Davis,  PS. 

Wales:  The  Eisteddfod,  WelR. 

War,  The  Benefits  of.  Admiral  S.B.Luce,  NAR. 

War,  The  Praises  of,  Agnes  Repplier,  AM. 

War  Department,  How  to  Reorganize  the.  Sir  G.  Chesney,  NC. 

Washington,  Pen  Portraits  of,  Horatio  King,  MAH. 

Washington's  University.  G.B.Goode,  LAH. 

Washington,  Statistical  Undertakings  at,  Albert  Shaw,  RR. 

Water,  Impure,  and  l^iblic  Health,  Floyd  Davis,  EngM. 

W.  C.  T.  U.  :  A  World  League  of  English-Speaking  Women,  RR. 

Welsh  Periodical  Literature,  R.  Tudor  Evans,  WelR. 

Wesley  His  Own  Biographer,  LQ,  Oct. 

Westminster  Abbey  Epitaphs,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  GW. 


Whittier,  the  New  England  Poet,  George  Stewart,  A. 
Wild  Fowl:  The  Black  Brant  at  Home,  T.S.Van  Dyke,  O. 
Williams,  Montagu,  Interviewed  by  Harrj'  Gow.  Str,  Nov. 
Witchcraft,  Stories  of  Salem— I.,  Winflield  S.Nevis,  NEM. 
Workiugmau,  The,  and  Free  Silver,  T.  V.Powderly,  NAR. 
Women  and  Women's  Work: 

The  Work  of  Women's  Clubs,  Alice  H.Rhine,  F. 

Women  as  Smugglers,  F. P.  Watterson,  Dem. 

Woman  Suffrage  in  Local  Government,  M.  Ostrogorski.  PSQ. 

Woman's  Work  on  the  Continent,  Countess  of  Meath,  RR. 

Woes  of  the  New  York  Working-Girl,  Edgar  Fawcett,  A. 

A.ssociation  in  Clubs  and  Working-Women,  Helen  Campbell,  A. 

Women  as  Astronomers— II.,  Esther  Singleton,  Chaut. 

Women  and  the  Glove  Trade,  Miss  A.  Heather-Bigg,  NC. 

How  French  Girls  are  Employed,  Helen  Zinmiern,  GOP. 

Women  of  Naples,  Constance  Eaglestone,  Mur. 

Women  on  Horseback,  C.  Anstnitlier-Thompson,  EI. 
Writers  and  Readers,  Vernon  Lee,  NewR. 
Yazoo  Land  Companies,  The,  Charles  H.Haskins,  PAH,  Oct. 
Yonge,  Charlotte  M.,  Portraits  of,  Str,  Nov. 
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Real  Ghost  Stories." 


A  "Census  of  Hallucinations,"  being  a 
collated  series  of  fresh  instances  of 
fairly  well  authenticated  apparitions. 
The  volume  contains  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pages  of  the  size  of  The  Review 
OF  Reviews,  and  will  be  sent  from  this 
office,  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  re- 
ceipt of  25  cents.  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead 
has  accomplished,  in  this  editorial  task, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  many 
notable  feats.  Says  one  who  is  entitled 
to  an  opinion,  "The  work  will  attract 
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